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involving issues more vital even ilmn lliose ol 
1006. The Liberal I’arty lia=i now to fight 
for the very existence of free mstitntions, 
against the u«nrp'vlion of privilege and mono- 
poly. I will not on this occasion indulge in 
prophecy as to the outcome of the General 
Electiop ; but will briefly consider what are 
the principles involved, and what vs India’s 
interest in the result ? 

As w'e all know, the stronghold of our Tory 
Opponents is in the House of I/ords, the liome 
of privilege, where the anogant tuonopoh^a 
of Ijvncl, Church, and Drink, have entrenched 
themselves, suppoited by the vast powers of 
wealth and social inlluenee ; while Iheir inter- 
ests are advocated with the electors hy a 
loud'voijed Pte«3, making insidious appeal 
to national variety, race prejudice, and greed 
of gain. All who enjoy, or hanker after, some 
advantage at the expense of their neighbouis, 
are naturally drawn to the Tory Rarty, and 
tack themselves on to this great orga»i«ation 
of privilege and monopoly. 

Uow this corrupting influence oi>erntes will 
be best understood by taking on ilhistration ; 
for in every occupation, however mentoriou®, 
there lurks some special temptation, some sin 
that doth most easily beset ua, which jn»{>e}s 
' the individual to pursue his private gain at the 
expense of public interests. Let us take some 
of the occupations which are most directly 
useful to the community ; ns thnt of the farmer 
who tills the soil, the Ixiker'who bakes our 
bread, the railway which conveys n? nnd oiir 
gpod-s the police who protect life and pjoperty. 
When the farmer keeps the market well-su{>- 
plied with wheat he is n public henefnctor, hot 
when he taxes corn from nliio'i<l,liei«wiong5ng 
his poorer brethren. Again, ns long as Ihe ba- 
ker works honestly, baking good briad under 
sanitary conditions. In's ^wivate ititerp«t coin- 
cides with the interest of the public. But if, 
in pursuit of gain, he gives short measure to 
his customers, if he sduUemtes lik materials, 
and if he works hi* oven in a cellar where *e»»g0 
mixes with the floor, then lie hecoineB n dan- 
cer to the community. Hence our stringent 
hws agaio'^t nduherntion, fal«e weights, «nd 


insanitary bake*houses. Similarly a railway 
company, instead of promoting traffic, may 
strangle it bj’ charging monopoly rates. And 
then the police t as a servant of the publif» 
what Clin be more admirable than the burly 
Ivondon con-table-guide, philosopher, and friend 
of the w'ayfarer ; and w'hnt can be more in' 
human tliau the Russian secret \iolice, becoming 
the masters of the people, instead of their ser* 
vants? Whatever the occupation may bei 
tliere comes a point where private interest 
antagonistic to the general welfare ; and it 18 
to this iwint tiiat the " Tariff Reformer ” sedu' 
iously applies himself, holding out hopes of 
selfish gain at the pnbhc exjwnse. The arg«' 
ments are specious, and are directed to tb* 
weak side of poor human nature. 

Against all the«e powerful influences and 
jnteie«t.«, bandied nnd le-igned together, Jjfieral* 
lam mike* an uncompromising stand. Our 
piiuciple IS, the greatest good of the greatest 
number; with Unselfishnessns the ruling guid^ 
in nil affairj, wiiether of the individual, th® 
class, or the nation, T!ie struggle will be A 
scveieone, for it is easy to organise class inter'* 
e»ts, but difficult to m.aintain sustained effort 
for the general good. There can be no doubt 
on which side the interest of India lies. Sh^ 
h.as little to hope from the }iarty of cla«s oni^ 
race doiumntion. It is true that India, during 
these Inst 4 year®, h<as been disappointed itf 
certain of her hopes. But it should be borne if 
mind that Zlritisli Liberals have equallysuSer' 
ed disappointment ns reg.srds many of theJi' 
rno>t cherished desires. In India retrogres-' 
j.ion has been stopped, and in some directioDf' 
ino't ••njiortant advances have been made' 
Persnnnhy 1 believe that at no distant date 
certain ‘•|vec)fic griev.mces will be redressed, hot 
in nay ca«e it is reasonable to assume that any 
failure to carry out Liberal principles has nri«en' 
not from defect of will, hut from tiie strong op' 
po-ing influences, and the general difficulty of 
the silu.ntion. Almve nil (hinge we masf be' 
ware of those, whether here or in India, ahiJ 
preach race enmity. True brotiierbood be' 
longe, not to geography or colour of the ekiPt 
but to faith in richteousness and human pro* 
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The Rpproachmg Election in Great Britain.* 
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HE approaching General Llect»on »o 
Great Britain a matter of farst class 
importance to all parts of the Empire 
Every General Election la important Pheie 
is something which appeals to the iinagmation 
in the thought that seven millions of men me 
then called upon to take the destinies of the 
Empire into their own bands and decide the .. 

policy hy which its interests are to be con- Amongst the educated middle class. Readers 

trolled. On this occasion however the spec- of the *' Indian Review” will remember the 

Ucle will be even mote impressive than usual. great surpn-e they felt at the appeayance of a 

There will be two mam issues involved in the Labour Party numbering thirty members re- 

contest 5 1. Is wealth to be allowed to turned to (he House of Commons at the last 

evade its full contribution to the Naaonal General Election Since then the Party has 

Exchequer and thus throw the bmden of four additional seats at by-elections and 

ttaintaining the State upon the already over- bos thus thirty-four members in the presen* 


epecial degree to the very poor who are lack- 
ing in self-respect and moral fibre, and thus 
fall an easy prey to the wiles and influences 
by which they are surrounded at election 
times. The i«sue therefore, I repeat, is in 
some doubt, though 1 am inclined to take a 
hopeful view of the outlook 

I should feel less hopeful but for a new and 
rapidly growung influence which has developed 
jt«elf during the past doren years. I refer to 
the growth of the Labour and Socialist Party. 
This ha-i attracted to itself a very large propor- 
tion of the more intelligent artisan section of 
the workers and .iRoofthe more enlightened 


weighted shoulder- of the working class ’ 2. 

Is democracy a reality or are the vommon 
people still so undeveloped that they rerjuire 
titled hereditary aristocrats to rule and govern 
them ? 

Every attempt will be made toob«-cure these 
issuer, but they will remain the big questions 
which the electorate will be calletl upon to 
determine. At this moment it is difficult to 
forecast what the result will be. The forces of 

aristocratic privilege and wealthy reaction are 

strongly entrenched. They have control of 
practically unlimiletl financial resources, aud 
a very large section of the newsp.oper pres* is 
in their hands and at their command. The 
liberal Party has also many rich men in its 
ranks and still retain* the support of a num- 
ber of new -paper*, but in both these re'pects, 
is at a hig di-advantage a» compared with its 
Conservative opiwnent. Unfortunately the 
5?Yat mass of our working cla«3 population 
find the struggle to obtain the means of life so 
all-absorbing that they have neither time nor 
opportnnity to carefully weigh up all that is 
involved in the conflict. This applies in a 


House of Commons At the approaching elec- 
tion the Party will have something under one 
hundred candidates and I can with perfect 
confidence predict that as a result of the elec- 
tion its strength in the House of Commons will 
be largely augmented. Your readers are by 
this time fairly familiar with the composition 
of the Party. It is iii sub-tance and efi’ecfc an 
alliance between the Sociali-ts and the Trades 
UmonisU. It has its own organisation m the 
constituencies, and acts as a separate and inde- 
pendent Party having no relations with either 
the LibemUoi the Con-ervatives. It is financed 
by the working class and has now an affiliated 
membership of one million siv hundred thous- 
and ( 1 , 600 , 000 ). These contribute a small sum 
yearly to the finances of the Party and to pay a 
moderate salary to those members wbo are re- 
turned to the l[ou*e of Commons under its aus- 
pices, and also to pay the cost of elections. It 
IS to the Socialist section of the Party that we 
hive to look- for mo»t of the active propaganda 
work which is being done and which had 
to lie done before the Party could be created. 
This section, best known by its initials ILP 
(Indeiveodent labour Party) has been in exist- 
ence since 1803. It has now nearly 1,000 
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brandies and eaA one o[ tl.ese carries on 
vveeltly iniblic meetings tor the discnesion o 

l,oliUcal,iodnstrial,socialandeconom.c.nbjecb. 

It also issues a weekly newsiiaper the Labour 
Leader ’’ a inoiithly magazine, the 
Eedew " penny pamphlets by the hondred 
H'ousai d. anclha, ot late taken to issuing a 

brary ot caretally selected books bearing upon 

“ciabsm. All this actislt, is 

S^1^^;™arid=''=:^f 

provide food at the pnbho eeP™'« ^ 

Liool children. Old Age Pens, on-, Wages 
. Ti.,„is to set up a loinimuin wage for tl e 
vented industries in which women nie largely 
employed', the Eight Hour day tor miners, at^d 

L” but not least the Budget o'" 

last uut. ftrisfo. can aU traced 

CTly Cibe inanen" e aid ednoation-l work 
ot the Patty. Fiitlber, the Party is also eJn- 
clt ng public opinion on snob questiona as the 
flo eVnment ot India, and the ttealmenl ot the 
native rwes of South Africa, Itaiing no pro- 
‘ •il.r. ts to conserve and no hereditary 
Sdiileges ti maintain it is able to lake an nn- 

m like cas .pcurinc a niMsarp of 

cate. • J« t .i.g-^ent counti ies of the world fio 
"Ta’in e h imrc ideal and a dearer con- 
" ndin.tice inaiiencethe dealings ofna- 
S: one with the other, and reduce therisk ot 

war and “ c.'ntending element. 

These then ‘J' ,,o uboiir Party will 

in the ‘■"'"I'’® igMeon.ness and the' cause ot 

represent the rig j,„,y g 

thesufferllig I of the poafrs of the 

'“riiirds and the unfettered <»nltd ot 

{h°e Hons’ of 


servatt\e Party will ask for power to re-establisb 
Protection in room of our present Free Trade 
Fiscal system and tt ill also seek to undo the 
progress wliich .democmcy 1ms been making 
dnring llie past seventy yenr« by making the 
liereditary, irresponsible Hou-e of I/irds the 
re.al dictator of the affairs of the nation. 

Such are tlie issues wliicli the seven inil!ion 
electors will be called upon to decide. The 
contest will be %ain, money will be poured out 
hke ivater by landowners, brewers and others, 
but deipite this I shall be surprised if theCon- 
eervatives are not soundly beaten, and the 
power of the House of Commons strengthened, 
and our Free Trade system preserved. Great- 
est of all, I anticipate the cause of political, 
social, and indii«trml reform will receive a great 
impetus by the return of the Labour Parky m 
increased strength. 


I ALL JtlOllTS BESEUVED,] 

Tlbe IDcpvesscb Classes. 

BY • 

MB. AMIUKiV CllABAN MUZUMDAB. 


jrjiE question abont the Depressed ClssseS 
which is now happily engoging the atten- 
tion of oui- public men in almost every 
province is a complex one and presents, in its 

wider aspects, tblEcuIlies of no onlinary character 

both from asocial B" well religious point of 
view, while its impoitance as a jHilitical problem 
cannot certninly bo overestimated. . No one seri- 
ously nppljing his iiiinil to a practical solntiOT 

of this knotty question can fail to bo impressed 
not only with the magnitude and the intricate 
■nature of the task bef-ie him, but also with tb* 
pressing necessity that has sHsen for its speedy 
eoluUon. We mu«t, however, first form » desf 
conception of the question, potecss a Cim gif ep d 
what ve are leally aVwul, carefully mark out »be 
lines of least resiatance and then proceed step by 
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step slang the processes through which it h»s to be 
soWed. No vague and indeBnite generabi'v’ion, 

.no sweeping declamation and no mere senU- 
menUl exhoitations will advance us one step 
towards the practical solution of Ihia question 
In the first place, who are the depressed cla'ses < 
And what are the facta which coiistilute then 
depression ? The Poilyfii in Bomba\ , the Pm loA* 
ill Madras and the Xaniavidri-s in Bengal are 
generally understood to foim these clisses, but 
in Bengal at all events they embrace a much aidei 
area. Strictly speaking the Shah • "'d the 
^u&ariia&aniis, the AVi^ar* and the AoieuiMas, 
the wearers and the washermen, as well as many 
tther smaller communities, are in eome sense in 
eluded among the submerged population, with this 
difference that with the exception of the Shahat 
end the Subarnahaniii, who foim the bulk of the 
DsKsntila community, the other communities are 
neither so large, nor so importrot as the Aania- 
sudret, and are therefurs oidinsniy left out of 
eelcuUllon. There are more than 18] lolA* of 
A’anuisudrai in Hnlted Bengal and about another 
2 lakhi iQ Behar and other parts of the country 
Tbereare therefore over 20 lakhi of AnnKWudrdS 
who form the bulk of the depressed cU««»e and 

have apcordingly ao prominently engaged the at 

tention of our public men. Then as to what 
•ctailly constitutes their depression people are 
,tiot wanting who in their honestlmt mistaken seal 
for the amelioration of the condition of these de- 
pressed.cUsses have been led so far as to declare 
an open crusade against the caste syttem ai.d there- 
by rendered the question still mere complicated 
and difficult of settlement. The i-aate system may 
he the banc of Hindu aociety ; but it i» not the 
immediate grievance of the deprewd cNasee, and 
no practical reformer would be justified, in my 
opinion, in raising false hopes and extravagant 
•spirations which cannot now be fulfilled. Neilher 
iotertnirriage nor inter-dining forms an) part of 
Ihe rwl question at i«3ue and these points can only 


be raised to defeat the object of the movement 
that Im been started. The superior classes in 
Bengal mainly consist of the Brahmint, the I'atd- 
y<u and the ^aynirA IS. They are bound by the 
caste system, they neither intermarry nor inter- 
dioe and yet they together form tha elevated 
classes The real test rather lies in another direc- 
tion and happily presents much less difficulty. 
There is one chamcteiistie which is common to all 
the depressed classes and which so broadly differen- 
tiates them from Che superior classes. The water 
offered or even touched by these unfortunate peo- 
ple i» an abomination to the proud oligarchy and 
they are inadmissible in any of its social functions 
except perhaps to serve sod to wait at a respecta- 
ble distance In shoit, iftbey are iodispensable, 
they are siiapl) wKeu«habU. This is what constN 
tutes tbe primaiy disqualification of these sub- 
merged populations which is natursliy so galling 
to their feelings and sentiments. As a necessary 
corollary to this niationalarnngement they are 
hemmed id by a forced cordon which completely 
separates them not only from the superior desses, 
but also from these accessories which are always 
so iodispensable in a social organization. Thus 
they liave been arbitrarily deprived of the servi- 
ces of tbe barber, washerman, the bearer and the 
Bweeper In vain one would seek the help of tbe 
true Shatlmt for a justification of this arbitrary 
arrangement ; for those the oracles are dumb. The 
Skastmi have nowhere enjoined these tlisqualifi- 
cations on th».e unfortunate people But such 
is the tyranny of settled facts and such the con- 
servation of time-honoured or dishonoured custom 
or usage that even these people themselves are 
now sometimes born with the conviction that they 
are ju.t where their lot has destined them to be 
Itn., b, th.t „„.h .[ ,hi. 
d.. ,b.„ 

.1,11 1.01. lo Ik.ir 

rol™to..„ol .bjict 
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povert) nnd dense ignorance, 'rho i’SuAoennd the 
.Siil«inie6oAi4> ngiiinst nhom the her, of seseiely 
even stronger end more rigid, hot who now 
form the backbone of the mercantile commnnity 

and are now following closely at the heels of the 
nprer eksseain point of ednealion and refinement. 

have been able in a perceptible me.snro to hold 
their own agaii.st these obaurd regulations and 
little do they now car. where society has placed 
them in its arbitrary classification. Slowly blit 
steadily they are cracp'ing along overstepping the 
line of deinaicntion and a tottering eociety no lon- 
ger able to reoUt their inroad is gri.diially making 
, for them in the confederacy of the other 
• .■ ■ , eomo have under mere favourable cir* 

oiimstance'a been quietly admitted into the charm- 
cd cirale, whilethe rest nre eilentlysuireniig these 
indignilie. not beosuee they are dead to 

the aenseof degradation, but beeauso from their 

In'gnificane, they are unabl. ^ make 

thefivoicra beard and their 

the .v»nin.«dr«. who form the bulk of the 

agricultural pepolation and are "“''J “ 

tie I!rotain.,K«ay«s and put together 

can no longer b. .0 orally ignored. Ih.y are a 
growing people «"d have naturally altraetwl tee 
nltenlion of thoe. who hav. inl.ro.tod themseWm 

i„ the aolntion of tho problem. How very ab- 

surd and ludicrous the aoeial rules areimthr.. 

card to these useful and inuoe.nt m.mbers of 

Liety, toiling day -d night for .be mpportrf 
Sho middle class., and th. Inanrie. of thoi» 

.. great nnemployed” whom the meraat accident 

of birth h«i placed .bo.a all cen.id.raUon, olh« 

than tliose of their own h.ppineai, may be judged 
rmniamero glance at some of tb. groti»,o. 
observance, and arbitrary praclicra of tli. I^nt- 
ir- d„ aoelety. Ihe TM and the /l«n.ava. 
auX -re. offering, i. a Hindu’- 
are both q ^ r Namasudra is freely 

^ Tto'orooure'the one, be is not permitted to 
allowed P jieasoD is quite obvious, tho 

touch the otuer, . 


Utter belong to* Wg thorny tree quite difficult 
of ascent, while the former are of a small plant 
within easy reach of a Brahminicjil hand. For 
the «vme reason the Numasiulra can obtain the 
lotus from tbS prickly plant of the lake, tho abode 
of the snake, but he is precluded from gathering 
the man gold which adorns the roadside gar- 
den, The highest Brahmin in Bengal has not the 
slightest SCI u pie to drink the sweet date-palm 
joice as his morning end evening beverage from 
the hands of the ^ama$udra or even of the 
Mussalmaii ; but even the holy water of the sacred 
Ganges bpcomes polluted when drawn by either 
of them. In v«m one asks for a rational explana- 
tion of these irrational differences and inconaist- 
entpiactices* The Sha$tra$ are helpless and 
everything oHinaUly resolves itself Into settled 
fact. But It IS not the superior Hindus alone 
who are responsible for the degradation of the 
A Christian Government, ever so 
loud m justlj denouncing the evils of Hindu 
society, is not also wholly free from the charge. 

In 1892, 1 had the piiviUge of respectfully 
drawing Ihe attention of the Government of 
Bengal through its Jail Department to the de- 
grading treatment to whiuh the ^^am<uudral as 
a clasa are Bubjsctcd in Bengal Jails. The Bengal 
Jail Coile very reasonably provides that a prisoner 
in Jail may be employed in such works as are 
oidinanly permissible to him as a freeman., 
Tho JkaWMwtfrw is an agriculturist and is no- 
where a Bwetpr by profession. But a subser- 
vient rundil, who should now be nameless, wM 
found to throw we overboard in the name of the 
ShoHrat, whii-h however was neither quoted nor 
referred to. ^ Since then several eminent Pundits 
in United Bengal have been consulted and they 
all agree in saying that the yamattidrat are 
neither Chandalt nor sweepers and they canno 
Ihereforo legally or legitimately bo treated as such 
within the Jails in the terms of the Regulations. 
But perhaps we need not accuse an alien Govern- 
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mentslways for economy 


eilr*^*S***^ 

ministration only at the expense *of the children 
of the 8oii, to long as we ourselves are not pre- 
pared to grant these depressed classes their 
legitimate status in our society However 
■tatholio the spirit of Hindu religion may he i 
other respects it suffers from one initial defect 
which has become the bane of its social orgnni 
wtion. That defect is its exclusiveness and in- 
tolerance. Ibis governed on the pune.pleot ex 
elusion and not of expansion It pnvsessea m 
fold pretexts for ejecting m«ny f'om 

but none toadmit any within its eh .loitd circle 
By this pro- e«8 Hindu society has been g.adnally 

thinning its rank. At the end of «veiy ec*>e 
that passes it has to count its losse-, while ot er 
communities count their gains T'h® hulk o t le 
Mshomtdan. population in Eastern Benga, 
have by their nunieiical strsng.h coinp e y 

thrown the Hindus overboaid inregaidtote 

Riform S-heme. what are they * They nre 
neither Arabs nor Afghans, M‘>ghu s 
Pathans. Full 75 per cent, of them 
converted to the Islamic faith not more 
few generations hack, Christianity «h 
absorbed a fair percentage of these submerged 
population. If )ou keep them (.«». they a.e 
bound to fall a prey to other commomties which 

are more rat.onalin their social organization and 

present advantages which am so stubooml, de- 
nied in your eysteni It is the pen»Hy 
clusivenesa everywhere oidained by 
justice Thus the politienl aspect of t le qu 

tion is still more eeiious. 

We ofteu complain, not wiil.ont justice that 
.,„n. «.»« I, 

ed and our protests unheeded by otfrllo ere. 
the reason for this regrettable state of t in„8 is 
not perh.j* too far to seek. We cannot -ppJy to 
our protests and representations the heavy 
and momentum of the masses. The intimate 
nection between political agitation and natioo 


« Hindus 
e than a 
also has 


solidarity must ha realized and the weight of a ' 
people's demand must be measured nob simply by 
Its invincible logic, but also by its irresistible vo- 
lume and density. In England, the Lords and the i 
Commons appeal to the country at a time of crisis 
and the country voices forth the mandate of the 
nation. But have we gob a country to appeal to 
and IS the voice of ths nation heard in the din of 
our political struggle ? The nation do not live in . 
the parks and equates of our great Cities ; but they 
are to be sought foi m the remote viU.iges and 
largely among the vast submerged population.How 
long. Oh how long ' ere we to drift ! Drifting and i 
drifting we have nearly stranded the barque of 
our society and tbs fate of the nation w trembling 
in the balance In tins supreme boyjt of ration- i 

a1 colLpse we must summon our courage, screw ^ 

up our energies, fetget all sins of omission and , 
comtnisssion, put fresh steam and join all hands 
tosaveMie natmn from a complete shipwreck. ’ 
The wurld is changing, time is marching in its on- 
waid pi.vgiess , they refiisa to wait for your 5Aai- 
tra» and your lumemonnl custom or Usages. Re- 
member that even if you madly persist, the quea- ' 
tion will solve Itself end then theiesuU may be ' 
disastrous to the nation. The attempt at the ^ 
aoielioiatioii of the condition of the depressed clas- 
ses need not be a levolulionary one Let us begin < 
with the lemoval of the senseless restrictions and ^ 
disqualifications noticed above. Make the water i 
touched by them acceptable, allow the barbers, the 
washermen and tbe bearers to serve them on 
equal terms wivh the highei classes and treat , 
them as human beings in our social functions. 
And, above nil, let us make some substantial ar- 
rangement for their education the want of which 
is the iDot-cauae of tbeir degradation. Tbo , 
Faridpur District Association has taken a practi- j 
cal step towards this last direction by establish- j 
ing about 25 schools among the submerged ! 
population of the district; but what are two 
dozens of schools amongst a scattered population 
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of or^r 3 loZAf of people ? Tho niovpoiettt slioiilil 
he oxpandwJ *nil pUctnl on n tliorougUly orgi- 
nizod In conclusion, 1 lliliik, it U but f«ir 

tlmt 1 should mak« an appeal to th« .YrtwtncMifnn 
also and refer to a very deplorable and suicidal 
tendency of which they themselves hUnd ('uilty 
in certain quarters. To niy deepeht lejtret 1 bax-e 
found those among them xxho have leceircd 
some (sort of education ethibitmg aapiritof re- 
bellion and thereby making the task of the re- 
former still more dilBcuU. They want to reta- 
liate hy refusing to woik for the other cl «s.sra 
even for proper wages and to ass-wiate with them 
even in euch functions as are alreily |>ern»e' 
sibletothem. They apparently forget that the 
more thoy dissociate from the upper c1a<>*<i the 
inora they increase the distnneo and widen the 
gulf between them- There iso tide in the afTiira 
of men, and if llie iV’moiinfrai in Bengal fail 
to take advantage of the splendid opportunity 
which is presented to them of elevating their 
condition after ages of d.irlcncsa and depression 
the fault may not wholly i>ehng to those who 
may have been primarily responsible for tbelv 
.depressed condition. 


nationalism and religion. 

' BY 

UEV. C. F. ANDREWS, 

/fTllE Awakening has i-ome, and the rtaing genera- 
vJ . tion is asking many questions. I find, in my 
own College work, that etudenla are alert, critical, 
enquirieg, as they never were before. I am whol- 
ly glad it is 80. They will not be satisfied with 
loose, general answers, which fail to go to the root 
of the modem probleois of the ooiinlry. Tbie is a 
healthy sign. It showg that the true eeientifie 
epirit has come in, however roughly, or oven crude- 
ly, —the method of sifting, testing, experiment- 


ing, oxemining, beforo reaching conclusions; the 
method of weighing everything in the balance and 
finding out what is wanting. All this is to the 
guo>l, if the search is only serious enough, if the 
testing only goes deep enough, — aboxo all, if only 
the experiment goes ns far as truth in action, and 
doea not stop short nt truth in thought. ' 

The title of this' subject corrects together two 
gieat facts, — the two greatest moving forces in 
India to-day. 

On the one mde, theie is Xatfonnlism, the New 
Spirit.tho ?«fw Axvaker.ing, tf-e Uenaissanee — dll 
it what you will, it ii the thing itself (hat mat- 
tcia, not the name — that wonderful /net of this 
new century, which has jr.ade all the difference 
lietween the p-ist anil the present ; that remarka- 
ble accession of new life, which has made sudden- 
ty the hope of a Kew India no longer a poet's 
dieam, but a practical, workable enthusiaim. 

On the oilier side, there is the great fact of 
India's pAxt,~neligIon. India b« ever been Its 
homo of religion. Her past history, as far M it 
has moved the outer world, may almost be sum* 
mvd ijpin the one grot word,~Ileh'gio». Through 
Religion l-erbchoola of philosophy became pre- 
eminent in the aheient Eastern worlj, and have 
stirred ti> wonder and admiration the. modem 
thinkers of the West. Through Religion her art 
and Utciature Ilourlthed and her ideae of human- 
ity Were carried north and west and eoulh and 
o-ist, ail over the great Continent of Asia. India 
may have fallen on evj} days since then, yet Beh- 
gion isstill there, deeply embedded in the Jieart 
of her }>«oplc, the etrongeat indigenous insUnct of 
Indian nature. 

The student xrorld in India to day, more than 
any other part of the community, i‘« face to face 
with these two great facts, — the new fact of the 
prcfwnt, yntionalism ; — the old fact of the hfstor- 
ie past, Religion. All their traditions bind them 
atrowgly to the latter, all their arpiraliona move 
•them strongly towards the former. And, a* I 
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lisvn already Raid, the student world is ctitical, — 
taking nothing foi granted. It is busy asking 
questions. Here are some ot them — llovr 
are Kationalicro and Heligion to be related? 
Must one or olbct he abandoned if India la to 
realize her destiny? Gin the tiro be kept, 
as it were, in separate compartments * Can Iteli- 
gion be a private concern only, and N ilionaliam a 
public concern? Can one be wholly absorbed in 
the other, so that ‘ nation ' and ‘ religion’ become 
' co-terminoiis ' t These are some out of the many 
qnestiooa that arc being aRked on every hand. 

The subject interests me, as one who le pledged 
to Indian Nationalism, more deeply than I can 
well describe, For holding strongly and finely, 

I do, to the belief that the new national forces 
ete vital and vitalising, I can see at the same 
lime tlieextieme dangers tint lie in the pathway 
of relating these foiore rightly to religion. I 
Pfoptse to discuss that relation, for, on it depends, 
®ore than on any other factor, the future ot 
Indian Nationalisra. I do not either hope, or 
pretend, to do so at all adequately There may 
^ many Indian points of view that I do not 
*te. But I wish to be taken hy you ae a serious 
Ihinker and studeur, whose interest in Indian 
^'lionalisai is not merely academieal but prac- 
heal, and whose one wish is to face the present 

fwta, and toeiideivour to interpret them. 

(') The first position to be discussed is that 
of the Nationalist, pure and simple,— I«m “»">5 
lbs word • nationalist ' in a secular, not in a 
religious sense,— the one who eajs’ — " It is 
Heligion which is eveiy where standirg in the 
’'*y ufa united Nation. It is Religion which 
^‘ridesus, and girc* the foreigner, the upper 
hand over us It is Religion also which, in roat- 
ters inlernil and social, is blocking everywhere 
the pathway of reform. It binds us to caatoiDS 
t‘hich choke national expmaion: it is the root- 
tause of all our hopeless conservatism 5 it bindevs 
*t every turn theepre.ad of enlightened national 


Babu Ram Tanu Lshir 
of study They i 
which IS not un-natiirat 


views : it is the fruitful source of de- 

grading practices and demoralising super- 
Btitiood Aw.ay with it ! Away with it ! Let 
it no longer ciinber the ground.” 

Tins, it appsiTB to me, was the view of one of 
the earliest sell >oU of Dingal Reformers, Leaded 
by tint remark ible man, of meteoi-like brilliance 
and wonderful perional influence, Darozio. You 
can read of those times m tlie biography cf 
and they ai 6 well worthy 
a precocity and impatience, 
lunger men,— an 
impatience which has lU noble side. But His- 
torj IS not only, as it has been well described, 
•a cordial foi diooping spirits it is also ‘ a 
correclorof young enthusiasms Ard 'the his- 
tory oflast century id India has not carried out 
the dreams of these young enthusiasts It has 
had a soberei and a more wholesome Iwson to 
teach Its le&son has been briefly this, that what* 
Indu needs 14 notadeiualof Religion but n re< 
formation of Religion, not leligiojs Nihilism but 
religioueRenatisintB. The pure); negative raid 
of ‘ root end briucli ’ destruction is alwiys eisy 
to follow, but It leads to an impuM. H hni„a 
VBcuum m human life, winch the Indian abliors 
It neglects the enormous forces of good which ni e 
inherent III religionand f«,U to utilize them The 
grvat Lucretius could My of the aupei^t.t.ons of 
ancient Rome- Tai.tum rihffio potuu luadtre 
rum DutVirgil wastruertohLtory.whenhefound 
..Jfc..™,, 

1 .toi. of l.„ «oo„l„„, th, 

. 1 . 

e«. 1. p™.. .l,.Uo» of „e,o. I... 0, Ho 

dr::'; 

for tl.a . t e ^ mentioned here only 

compL eencM end contrast le 
ii referred 
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may bo stated thus; — “We see the utility ct 
Religion ; we see that it c.annot Lo ■ treated as it 
negligible factor, Lotus tlierefoie, while our- 
selves emancipated, utilize it as a power among 
the ignmant masses of the people. Let us 
employ even its eupefslitionp, big^tnes and fan.*!- 
ticisms in our Nationalist propaganda, and make 
them potent weapons wherewitb to iiopuhanse 
the national tnovement." 

Ilore, if such & temptation eve? come to any 
of us, thpre ia need cf a plain, blunt, moral 
answer. To act in such a manner is to act a 
pious fraud — and a fraud, however pious, remains- 
a fraud all the B.’imc. Nationalism itself wauU 
not be wprlh having at sueli a prioe, — the puce of 
falsehood. R-ligion thus used us a tool would tmn 
back on the band of the user, und m the end a 
new crop of eupei-alitious and bigolues would 
apilng lip, choking eveiy healthy seed of Nation- 
‘olism that had been plantetl. 

(iii) The third position is llial'wlueh I'dentiCea 
the N«U«» with Religion. Tins nUi.tification haa 
had in the past a remaik ible .hi*U».', bath in 
the E>st and in the West. It lias been one of the 
factors in hunisn'tbftiight which has moulded and 
foMliloned the destinies of gieat peoples. We Cnd 
" it expressed with extiaordinury clearness m the 
hUtory of the Jews. Their very idea of God was 
Tiation.sl, and it took them many centuries to rise 
t(j higher and nobler conceptions of the dhine. 
To Ulong to the nation was to belong to the na- 
tion’s religion. This conception re appeared in 
ftiiother nnd higher form among tho direrent 
countries of tho ^West, ns they emerged one by 
one from the struggle of the Reformation. Uni- 
foimity in religion,’ or as it was called “Stole 
ligion " became a national doctrine. Tliosewho 
linlurbi'' Ibis iinito™''.''. "botlier Ili.genoU in 
„ „ Itom.n C«lboi;ci in Koglanii, n.n, 
„,jlca nUh lli» ulmn't •ev.rilj, A n.lion 

■ l-o teligio"' '■J' ■ 

icd.^poblitnllf Tl.o loHIml 


TungQof thouglit only' reached to a condition in 
wlifeti one religion, tfie State religion, predointn* 
atei, and another religion was Allowed on suOVr- 
ance, with n forfeiture cf citiz»ji righto on the 
part of tliose whopiofessed it. Absolute and un- 
reserved zellgfous equality is only rt very recent 
growth ill tile West. 

In the East various forms of national and reli- 
gious fusion have Uken pUco. Islam has gone 
forth as A conquetnr ill the lands where it has 
penetrated, — Stole and leligior. advancing hand 
in hand together. Citizens of other religions have 
been tnleratrd os subjects by Islam mtlier than 
allowed equality of privilege.* The Ruddhist 
period in India maiks the highest growth of the 
spiiit of tolerance In the nnclent woild, The 
K<lict8 of Asoks are modern compared with the 
lidigioiis Etlicu of Rome under the Ctmr« or of 
Rome under the Popes. China has also in her 
own prHclital way displayed considerable tolerance 
in her admiesion of new religions,' 

In India a ' nalioneli'zing ' of tcligi'on has Ukeu 
place in one remaikable form which is quite un- 
fainilisr to the West. The very soil of India 
itself lias Iwen made saciedniid iu great rixrs 
hale acquiicd a halo of sanctity, which hae k<l 
on to diiinc peraoniCuation, Owing its oiigin pro- 
hibly to a prolonged retention of primitive forme 
of nature worship thU retigiuna idea attached to 
the very eod itself has become an instinct among 
Ilindiia, coloured from age to age with new senti- 
ment. To-day it is probably, in many llindit mlnd«, 
one of the strongest emotional forces evoking love 
of country. We can feel the Ihrill of this senti- 
ment mffiit potently in reading Ilankim'e famous 
novel * AnanJa Math* and, aboie all, in the won- 
desful song that forms the refrain of that hook — 

• Rinde Matsram.’ We can seo the same instinct 
talcing enolher form in the millions of pilgrinis 

*It(*imi>cirUnl to o^tieo here the new departure to 
theprreentTurkiili CoattituUoa which now gives eqa*! 
eitizenabipto all. 
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tbo ‘ rii'lil of private coiisciente ’ in religious mat* 
ters is one wliijb eveiy civilised nnticn ousht to 
respect. But to s'ly that Ilcbgion end Nation- 
aljMn idionld be kept wliolly apnit, is Die emest 
method of degrading botb; for ttiis cuts tx man’s 
life in' two, and makes NationalUm iiieligious 
and Religion un-national. Though religions be- 
lief rests ultimately in tbe private ronsoencr, and 
ns Bucb is an individual matter^ yet religion itself 
goes beyond this, and does not deal merely with 
the individuai but witli society. Religion is es- 
sentially Boci.il, find therefore has to do with the 
nation, — for ‘ national ’ is only ‘ social ’ wiit 
large, The ‘separata compartment’ theory, thcic- 
fore, with regard to Religion and Nalionalisni, 
though at Drstsigbt it appears so plausible, pre- 
sents no final solution. The separation may, jn- 
^deed, be made in abstract tbouglit ; it can, how- 
ever,' hardly be made on any large seals in prac- 
tices without an Inconiplote and divided life 
ensuing. Even the Suui/atm or Hermit, who 
has retired from tbe world to the jungle, has 
again and again come back from Ins meditation 
to delivei bis message to mankind. The Buddha 
of old c.ime forth from bis ascetic solitude, un- 
satisfied witli its itnpeifect ideal, and inpieorh- 
ing human ajjDpilby found bis own iuternal 
peace. The spiritual principles at tiie bach of 
national life rest upon a religious foundation. 

(v) Wint then is to bo our own position in 
India to day 1 Surely to bcid fast both toonr 
religion and our nationalism, making our religion 
60 pure and spiiitual, that it includes ail that is 
high, and lofty in nationalism. We #ko»ld not 
steriliio our religion by divorfing it from tbe 
spiritual elements of nationalism, nor should wo 
make atrophied our netiontlism by taking it 
wholly outside the pale of our religion. While it 
is true, on tbe one hand, that no man with a 
eupremo faith in God can place his naiion before 
his faith, it « equaliy true that no faith in God 
can really bo siirrcme, if it contradicts thatweieil 


love of couiitr3’, which G'xl Iliiostlf liis implanted 
ID the human breast. 

Marzini was tbe gre.itest pjtiiot of the Nine- 
teenth Ccntiiiy. He loved his country dearer 
than Ins own life. Vet tbei-e is nothing lie em- 
phosises moie strongly tlnn this, that the love 
of gods must come firet, if the love of coiintiy‘is 
to gioir strong and vigorous. What to-day ii 
needed in India is not the consignment of reli- 
gion to some secondary place, but the purifying 
and uplifting of letigion to such n point, that 
the highest nstional idea/s lead upward and on- 
ward to tbe still higher heights of faith in God. 

Moial and spiritual character,— this is the 
great reward offered to every true and woilhy 
seeker sfter God. Dlorsl and spiiituel chsrac* 
ter,— these are the very cemint and moi tar that 
make firm the fabiic of tbe Nation, Herein lies 
the true harmony and synthesis that we seek. The 
meeting point is on the moral and spiritual plane 
and we must rise to that point both fn our 
nationalism and in our religion. For permanence 
and btability, for strength and firmness of etrue- 
ture, theieis only one material out of which to 
build a gteat nation, — moral and spiritual char- 
acter. 

’Onfy tJte fForakip of God and Trul^' said 
Mazzinl ' cuii accowydiVt your natiennl iJe'ils.-— 
Farexreli: 

These were among the last woids Mnzzini ever 
wrote, — bis dying mespnge. Thoy come across 
the sens a mea‘ige to India to-dny, and they 
should be written on the heart of every Indian 
patriot. 

•The worship of Ond and Truth’! The man 
with faith in God, the God of Truth and llighteous- 
netr^ has a firm footing and a solid basis. Ha 
knows and believes, with a glorious sincerity of 
conviction, that he is working forward in the line 
of the dmne order of the progress of the world. 

If the temptation comes to him to make compro' 
Ditscs, to pander to the lower tastes of the multJ* 
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feUmes. P.ut Unt* eliouM BtimuUta to Ml 
tl.o more efforts for suppljing .thoso JMccla m 
,1,0 eJucolion ot ou'r cl.ildron. It i. the a»ty of 
every odocoteJ m.n to dUeovor from l.isorvn oi- 
perieneorrhotdeteoU cooU here been remed.ol 
i„ hisobildlioo.!, ood ho will bo foUo to tl.o 
'eacrcd dotiesotroro,.lhoodit lie doea r.ot o» 1... 
otmoet endeavours to remedy them intho.dn- 
eationof hi. ereli-E ebildren ond the eb.ld.on 

of those who ore under bis inlloeneo. 

Tl.o odncaled eommunily of Ind.o >0 small, 
ond thouBh itsinanoneois not to bo measorod 
by numbem, ond must erow will, tl.o marel. of 
the times, we have perhaps no ripl.t .to erpimt 
from' tl.o Indian parent more than from tl.o 
ovoreoo parent in ony civilised country. Ptop.o 

become so onsroesed will, their own P™ neen- 

pation. and tl.o dust of social an.l pol.t.tol elr. o 
thet they forgot the old-Isshiooed ,dea Urattb. 
'highest civic vi.tu.-tonsi.ta in t.n.n.og and 
bringing up children vsl.o shall bo worthy ett- 
ten. Hut this eacusc, sod. os it is, docs not 
.opl'y to tecchemotsll. It is their sacrml call, og 
be entrusted will, tire -nek of tra.mngch.H- 
ten, ond it is their duly to study every ph-.o of 
ehilVnaturo, in order that the, may use .1 ho 
laeulliesof the little ones in furthetance of lb, 

''''l'ris'a''Btbo avoid as Horace that, wo re- 
fuse to ent.u.i tl.o navigation of a .hip to ... 
ipllfM B-»ilor or the inan(.g«inc«.t of a honw lo 

sfto-ur child, 

• r Uroo. oner w. recognise the truth that men, 

ItVon and discrimination is ncceavary .nch.^. 

r,h. ghardious ot our cl.ildrr... n..„,l, cha- 
‘ 1 iJeas than in choosing .«y other 

“''I hive to Je..l Jn our co«.pl« 

persons we • progress m 

life, thegrea education implic"- 

eJucaUon on . tescleis ond 


ond'iise tothm. Get fresh ideas obout jour 
profeMioti wherever j’ou con, ond carrj* them out. 
Tolk obout your work. Discurs your methods 
withothcre who are Buccessful in your profes- 
eion ond observe their melliods. Frequent 
libraries ond leorii nil you con ab-mb methods of 
teaching ond tho psychology of children. Build 
up your own private library on your special 
subject. Mate out a list of such books os 
McMurry's Elements of Geneml Method, 'WomerH 
Study of Children. Rowe’s Physlctil Noturoef the 
Child, and o hundred other books that may be 
mentioned— rend, mark, and inwaidly digest them. 
Do not lake all that they s.iy for Gospel trutlu 
but let them stimulate jour tliouglit and irosgi- 
nation, and eet to work lo discover for yourself 
fiom dtrtet oh»'rva(ien ell that applies specially 
tochildren In India In their natural surround- 
ings. A method which is good for England or 
America is not nfcces.«ari1y Biiccessfiil In India. 
Eeorn of the methods In use In all countries 
work out tha universal principles, and opplj" 
them m a practiftil spirit. Enn'ch Ihe Block of 
the world’s Ideas by bringing yeur own person- 
«lity and experience to bear on the subjefts you 
handle. Ever remembot that your sphere of 

ectivity ia notes nairow as some persons sup- 

posp, blit that it ralends to the whole of the 
nature^ of tVe growing child. 

Tliere is far too much prnnenesa on the part 
ot tearhera to neglect the physical nature of 
the child in concentrated attention on hia imnd. 
No mislake can be more fatal. A pi-oiligious 

memory without the power of concentmlion or 
even a perfect mental tijuipment, without dis«- 
pJine,.self-rc«troint, and what may bo cnlled 
emotional educ.alion” misses the, whole aim 
of life. The Memorandum attached to the llevisrd 
Syllabus recenllj- issued by the Boaid of Edu- 
cation in England is so eloquent on this subject 
Uiat a klioil quotation is permissible. 

** The eslucitionil « ir«t of exercises is largely 
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dependent «pon tlie Bcquisilion by tbe cbild of 
habits of discipline nnd ordei, nnd of prompt 
and cheerful respanse to the word of commnnd. 
In the process of learning the aucLessiro steps 
tbs memory is strengthened, and as the exer- 
cises become more advanced there is an increasing 
demand on the powei-a of concentration and 
initiative, and also on those of endurance and 
determination. The constant call for: self control 
and self-restraint, for co-operation and harmonious 
working with others, helps to foster unselfishness 
and to promote a public spirit calculated to be 
valuable in after-life. Rightly tiughf, phyaiuil 
exercises should serve as a healthy outlet foi Ilia 
swotiong, while the natural power of expre^ing 
thought*, feelings and ideas by bodily movements 
. is encouraged, a power which in an'-ient times 
was carefully and religiously cultivated, but 
which tends to disappear m modern conditions ” 

in A few words wo have the whole 
philosophy of drill, music, dmcing, thefinearte, 
end education. Would that our tcnchei'S realisad 
the dignity of their noble profession, and en- 
deaTQji^,(e,f„^^]y to ctrry out the best ideals 
of duty and humanity in lending our children 
an.l youth. Consciously arrl iincmiCloU'Iyr to that 
higher spirilu-il atmosphere, in which there is 
neiihei vice nor recriniiuation, neither hstenor 
‘•'gotrj. neither selfishness nor abject misery, 
but all is ennobled and purified by the divine 
*wy«otLoTe' - 
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Fopular ReprEsenlalion in Legislative Councils 


Mb. N\RESH CHUNDER SEN GirPTA, MA., P..R 


Cj^Y Lotd Cross’s Act of 1892, the claim of 
1y tlie people of Inlia to have lepresent- 
• atives til the laCgisUtive Councils was 
first lecognised But the function of the re- 
presentatives of the people in the Councils was 
then supposed to be to keen the Goveinment in- 
formed of tbe thoughtsaud feelings of the people 
and to a(lvi-,e the Government on legislation. The 
number cf these repiosentatives was accordingly 
very small and thsir functions purely’ advisor)'. 
They were to l-o nominated to the Council by 
theCoveiomentlboogh on the reccramendation 
of Municipalities, District Boards and other elec- 
toral units and their powers were strictly con- 
fined to voting CD legislative measures, making 
interpellations and discussing tho Budget 
lit a sort of academic way. 

Under the present Act and Reguhliooa the 
position (f the representotires of tho people have 
nr.douMe.lly been considerably improved in piin- 
Cipleihongh the net piactical rasnlt of the change 
iT»y not imme.lifitely be very appreciable. In 
the firtl place, they are now to sit in the Council ' 
as of right and not to owe their jeat to the 
noniioatiou of the Government. This amounts 
to an acknowledgment that representatives cf the 
people, as audi, have a right th participate in the • 
IcgisUtiou for the country. This right did not 
exist under the old rules and althongh it is limit- 
ed by extensive powers of the Governmeut to 
dUqualify candidates the change in principle need 
not be ignored. In the second place, the repre 
sentalives of the people afe to sit in the Councils' 
not as mere advisers but will have a determiniow 
■voice in legislation though its fnnciion in other 
x^pects still continue to be lergely advisory and 
the reaoluUons of the ConncH are not to be bind- 
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ing upon the Goeernment but only to bo 
looked upon no recommenilntioiis.* Even in there 
mitten., however, wheniesoliitione .re pemeil by 
tt m.ijo.ity of the Council or defected by a nnr. 
row mirgin it may be e.xpected that the Govern- 

. ment will lake duo note of them. Besides there, 

the provitions relating to the rules of bnsinerect 
the Oooncd enlarge the powers and opportunities 
of the members to oioreise control over tbo daily 
Administrivtion of tli® countiy, 

In these respects the new reforms nre vortliy 
of all pmise. Tlie principle of the people's right 
to Kgialate being once lecognised, we are suio 
we Imve only to tr.iit to time to work out its 
logicsnl consequeneea not hy ensy etngea, but through 
ngMfif storm and stress it miy ho, but surely 
though slowly. While thus corgmtiiUtmg 
ourselves on the recognition of this piinciple 
we cm only confess to nimost fist .leepnir 
whenwecomo to examine how the piineipU hns 
been sought to bn carried into execution The 
repr-aentatifcs of tbe p-ople are to be lii the 
Councils and they aie to have poweis luitwhonro ' 
the represciuatives ? That is the cause of the 
question. 

In all schemes of reptesentatien what Is sought ' 
^ to bo obtained Is a ruHccrion of piihflc opinlot, 

In iU true persp»cHve and the scheme nf icpro- 
sentntinn is iwifect whhh icpie/.ei,ts the differ- 
ent Bhnuts of opinion in ihn jtpresenUtfve as- 
ponihly in the same propoition in which they 
exist in the constituencies. Tet this is exactly the 
principle wliicli has been roost recltlcasly flonled 
in the scheme which the Government cf India 
has presented bcfoie US. We recognise that itis 
impossible to attain to perfection in these mnttere 
without practice and are ' witling to make all 
allowance for errors of calculation and imper- 
fections in detail But this principla most be 
strictly recognised. The Government of India in 
ita scheme has however all but openly disavowed 
this principle and vi'ol.ated it ruthlessly in work- 
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mg out the duluils. So suou re tl.e Gorernmenl 
prop<»ed to give Jf.liomcd.us representation fn 
rivr.. o/ (is, Vu.a, p,r„erp|, w™ giv„ 
op. Ilut in giving them tbi, speebj represen. 

mimn .nib, ,v,y !„ wbid, R I,,, b„„ 
vestige of , 1 „ prindpi, 

w.do nut deny ll.a, minoritie. nro enlilled 
to »d,,„,te representatinn. l|„t , 

»t.ou s,ve„le M.l,on„d,i„ado.. „„i represent 
•I... principle Fo,-, in the Cr.t pi M„h„med,n, 
■re not tl,. only minority i„ ,|„ 

Uiougb other, might be b., imp.rl.„i 
just to ,lep„v, them on 
pmsentaliou whi..,ever-o„ ll„ pri„eip,, 
m.norilire should be represented. Sveomlly, Jlsbo- 

».d.n,re .„o,, 

l»id,e,l,„,.r„,, The minority wbw, „ 'opr. 

re..t,t.v,Oovernmeot would desire to seo reure-' 

^ >-'j- only in r„.- 

r„ r^v , ‘ vf one parti. 

mKrpol,,r.l ^r.,„.i,n u, d.y ,.t tbaris. 

•,7 7 "'"""',' i-iniep,„de„l.f 

m.gbl begin l„ „,i„k dig-e,e,d,_,,„ J 

represent d.TOs. po||iie,,| 

re..t. H.t.cnl.nl„i„ u.ey are n„l „ 

.epreseniaiinn. If they do, 

I.e.pec,. ,ep,e,e«.,i„„, net a. Jf.bomcdan., 
but„,mW.„„g.|„. 

Use 

delioition of sorb ieleresl „„„ld u 
Et,„ edmitting ,i,., ,Ma|, 

titW to .epsrat. mpre.-nUiion, their 
t..u .bould leer , di™, propor.ion'to tb, uem. 
b,r.f,be.r,.,„.„oo„,,.„,j with „e„.5(.,,.. 

Ontbeprineip,. of rrpre.,nl.iio„ of 
mmor. ll.al i. ,, 

m.no.,ty., not excluded free. .11 rep,e«mt.tien 
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or tdequ^le representation by reason of thor 
being in a minority in evsry constituency but 
that they get a number of representatives propor- 
tionate to their absolute numbers in the country 
You may take into consideration the importance 
oI the minority if )ou like but yon tannot 
introduce smh an elusive principle into a concrete 
scheme ct representation except by otimain g the 
wealth and educ-ition of the people belonging to 
the minority. To secure a recognition of this 
principlo of the importance as diatingmsliol from 
mere numbers the only ivsy s.sjics to be to have 
regsrd to theso two elements in the framing of 
the electoral tolls which nte to fnrm-b the basis 
of the cslculativin o( the proportion of members 
in the Couticil. 0 « a pioper scheme of upiesen 
tatioR of minoi ilies no ether way open To 
give a minority by virtuo of such minority a 
pneition of iloniinance in Iiegi'l stive t'.vuncib is 
to make the whole principle of representation 
•hind on iU hard ; and yet this is whst hss been 
■lone in too.e places. 

This IS not all If any eonimunit) is to 
bate specinl representation it is of the utroot 
importance that its members shcutd not hare a 
double rote. This point was so clearly teCog 
nis«l by Lard Morley himself iii hi« loeniorablo 
despatch that it is newlless to diUle it more folly- 
Yet the scheme, as it i«, gives a double repre- 
sentation to every Mahomedan, * 

Birmber of the general community and seojrdly, 
»s a Mahomedan. It is easy t» see that on 
the scheme that has been ultimately devise! it 
woUdboTery difficult if not iiiipi».ib1e to pre- 
vent this double voting If the representation 
through local bodies be held not to give Maho- 
medacs adequate repre«>enUtion then eooie special 
proTision most be made for them. At the same 
time tho Mahrmclan in order to have the ptivi- 
Isg* of electiriff members to the Co ineila shooW 
tiot be depriTevl of their right to vote to the local 
bodies ; for the fubctlon of these bodies embraces* 
3 


other things than voting for members of the 
Council. Loisl Morley’s own scheme of Electoral 
Colleges was not an ideal nrrnngement, but on the 
existing basis of lepresentation, it would seem to 
have gone alo'ig the right path. The scheme was, 
howerer, smotlieied without adequate considera- 
tion by the combined eTorts of the Government 
of India and the Moslem Lengue. In the heat of 
the discussions it was utterly furgotten that by 
suitable alterations it might be ad.ipted to meet 
every legitimate demand of the ^lahomedans. 
Thus for one thing members of the Electoral 
College might lie elected not frt.m District Boards 
and Municipalities but by n special vote of the 
eleclois for this piiipose, leaving it open W per- 
sons of diflVfcnt politicnl peisuasions to form 
e^porato batches provided that the minimum num- 
ber of peraoiis m each hatch should be fixed and 
til" number of members to be elected by each 
batch proportioned to the number of eleetora. In 
the second place, it might bo left open to the 
mibcntiM in diQerent Electoial Colleges to com- 
bine to form a separate constituency insland of 
mskiDg tbroi vote wi'b the constituency to which 
they belong By tins means the two objections 
urged by Mshoieedsiis against Laid Morley’s 
ecbeme could be amply met. If the Mabemedans 
really represent a different political persuasion, 
on Lord Morley's scheme Ihev might in many 
placv-s be shut out by reason of their minority in 
the fii-st pUcu frem the local bodies and in the 
second plirei ever, if a small number could get in, 
they tnigUt be overwhelme.! by the superior num- 
berofthe persons of other persuasions in tlie 
o.ttterrd the election of Mahomeilan delegates. 
By providing for voting fer the Electoral Coll- 
ege by voluntary batenea, the first difficulty would 
be rantioante.1 and the second one might similarly 
be met by the voluntary (rrouping together of 
niewibera n{ different OiUeges or by each College 
votirg.on the schen-e sugge<te-l by J. S. Mill in 
hU /.epr»s*r»arir. CerCTwDiraf, not for the caadi- 
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'datea from their own Division only but for all the 
candidates from tbs Province. I fail to see what 
reasonable objection could be urged from any aide 
to a scheme like this. It would secure theadeqa* 
ate representation of all classes and no vote should 
be evetwhcltned by a dominant majovily in any 
constituency. It would at the same time prevent 
double Voting and any suggcslion of ii justice. 

This simple adaptation of the scheme did not 
evidently suggest itself to anybody and the scheme 
of Electoral Colleges w.is, theiefore, unrercmoni- 
ously_ thrown out. Tlio only alternative to this 
was to give personal repic'-entiilion to iho Mnho- 
modanant all stages, though the Ilindus and 
ether comrrueitiii&i hai’e to )fft eaeteat Mvth elec- 
tion by two or three stages at caery stage of 
which the people’s voice is Imgely diluted by 
the introduction of that of Government nomi* 
•nee*. 

The grow Injustice of this plan would l>e |<atent 

everybody on the eligbtcst consideration. It 
8 an iiijuatice to'non'Msbooiedans «« well as to 
Msfaomedans who hHppcn to be in a minority in 
ibtlTCoiotTintdly. On non-Kabomedana the in- 
justice Cfcratcs in two different ways, ffrstly, by 
reason of the different principles of eleition in 
the two communities and secondly, by reason of 
the unduly' larjje Buoibcrcf Afshrmiedtiiathatato 
necessarily brought into the Council liy renson of 
the {m)>ocaibnity of c.alcultting the real propoition 
of competent voters. 

The representation of the non>Mnhomedsn«, 
whatever the effect might be, does not really re- 
present the will of the people. In the first pfare, 
losmbersof the District Coardi and Municipeliifra 
. who ere elecleil by popular vote arc tl o«e whom 
people trust to conduct m»ttm of Munio'pat ad- 
oini'trtlion properly. They are not necewarily 
men to whoa the people trust their conscienee al- 
together. Th« roemlnrs therer^ve re- 

prreenU the wilt of the people only in the 

todiKct.Tiaior"'''* 


rotes lire nut nil tbo votes that count — there are 
the nomiiiateil jnembeis, who must be looked upon 
as repi^enting the Eicecutivo Government. It 
is inteiesting to compare the proportions of the 
votes of elected and nooiiriated members in the 
difTcrFiil constitnenries for the Council. Thus 
the licngal Municipalitiis taken as a whole bare 
893 electeil membeis as agiinst 84.’) nominated 
tnembers and the Hengal Distiict nnd Local 
Ih’.aida h ive fiOO elected membere os against 1,030 
notiiin ite<l nicniheis. In tho C.ilcutta Miinai- 
palily the number tiocted by tho diflVient wai-Ja 
in 20 and that by apeciul bodies like the Chamber 
of (‘otonierce 25 as agiiiist 50 nominated roim- 
1 m n* li. tho Cnfeuttn f/nfrerBity which jeturn* 
a loemljer there are 5 IMIoiys elected by Gra- 
dual. s, 5 by the Fellows of the University nnd DO 
nomiiated. it i« membeis elected by ‘these 
conatUuottciei that are suppored to represent th# 
<*Iiiii'>n of the people in the matter of sending re- 
prerentatives to the Councila. The' will of the 
io.lmdual voters who form the iiltiirate const!* 
tuentsisnot giien out at all in the el(«tion of 
the K.einWr of the OouneiJ and in the second 
place euth of llieir lepreeenlatives as are appoint* 
e*! to Isval CourciU do not necessarily have s 
drtMiniiiing voice ir. the election. ’Besides thi<, 
minon'liea are excluded hy triple filtration. The 
majority a>r Tt lee of the delegates which deter- 
mines the membership is a repreuntatire not of 
mnycrity of the entire number of votes in their 
ccnetitucTKieabut the majority of their majority, 
for.thisdelegale spair. i* elected by a majority. 
This majority apaiu represents not the majority • 
nfthe electora to Mur.icip.1 Councils but the 
majority of Ihotw' who have been elected by* 
tnsj-rity — fotnetiniee lery narrow — of the popu- 
lar votes. ThuA miiiotitics are exclude*! by three 
stage* of »el«.tioti, altboiighit is quite conceivable 
that it a vote had ben, taken of the cri^nal 
«Mi«tilnnit* the laser in the fight night 
•baie had an oi(r«LeImirg Oiajf.rity, 
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Jbis sjstem therefore repiesents the Tote of 
the people only constructively. Rut the Maho* 
inedans vote directly. Each qu «hEod elector gives 
his vote directly to the intending candidate n« t 
only for the Provincial Council, hut i» the laso 
of most provinces, also to the Suriemo 
There is all the difTerenco in the woild, llierufore, 
between this vote of Mahomedans and the very 
thiudilition of a \ote that a noti-Mahomedan 
elector has. It practioilly amounts to this that 
Mshomedaus haven franehiae while the non Mabo 
medan Las none — for, compared with this duett 
vote, the value of the vicarious repieseiitation of 
con'Mahomedans is practically nil 

Then again, it is to ha pieaumed that the 
number of llahomedan repiesentatives in each 
O-iuccil was determined by the pioportion of the 
Mahomedan to ths noo llahomedan popuWuou 
Now, the true basis for fixing the number of 
KpresentativOB ought to be the tminber of quali* 
fied voters and not that of the general nopuUiion 
Every Mahomedan ia not a voter, hisqualifications 
must come up to a particular etandard in order 
to entitle him to a vote. Now, >* there any 
mwna of estimating the number of eon-Maho- 
medana who come up to the stindard required 
in a voter ? On the present scheoie there w no 
means of estimating the tiuo proportion of non. 
Mahomedan voters to Mahomedan voters It la 
quite possible, nay, it is really most htely, that 
although the total number of Mahomedans in any 
Provinee might represent a fairly large portion of 
its population, the numocr of properly qualified 
electors in compiriaon with that of non Mabome- 
dans might represent a much lower valio. If 
that ahould'be so, the small number of Mahorae- 
dio electors appropriate to themselves * immber 
of seats which bear no proportion to their rela- 
tive numbers but belong properly speaking t** the 
entire Mahomedan community. In this way by 

teljing upon a fsl^e pioportion in calculating the 
iiunibcr of »«nts to te reseried to Mahomedans, a 


small number of Mahomedans have been permit- 
ted to dominate over the Councils by the large 
numhi'r of their seats. 

So, by adopting two different principles for the 
election of hluslem and non-Moslem repiesenta- 
tives, a double injury has been inflicted on the 
general community A class of men have been 
given a direct voice m the election of members 
while the general community has none, and a very 
laige number of seats has been unjustly given to * 
emill cliss on the strength of the numbers of a 
laiger toiiiniunity to which this class belongs 
By the simple amendment of Lord Morhy’s 
scheme of Electoral Colleges which 1 have suggest- 
ed above the evils of the present system of elec- 
tion — ft ,d ollicisls swear that there are many evils 
((.id. pvpeis relating to Constitutional reform in 
India, Vols 11 and III ) — might be minimised. 
Even the pnuciple of ' impoi tanoe ’ as judged by 
wealth and education might be given effect to by 
considering these matters in framing the electoral 
roll All legitimate demands* of Mahomedans 
would have been met and no injuatice inflicted on 
any conimumty whatsoever It is to be wondered 
that with a great di<uipU of John Stuart Mill as 
oiu Sevretary of State, we could not stumble upon 
thisscheiue Now, the adoption of such asebeme 
IS wholly out of question. For, the pereanal fran- 
chise now given to Mahomedans cannot be taken 
away and tlio friends of Constisulional reform ill 
India, iio matter to what party or community they 
belong, would resent any such unconstitutional 
measure on the part of the Government. It jus- 
tice 13 to he dour, and reform in the Constitution 
made eo as to secure a representation of popular 
opliii m In the Councils in their true perspective, 
that reform roust now he sought along other 
lines 

The only solution is to give personal represen- 
tation to all persons Moslems and non-Moslems 
and to adopt the same system of election for all 
communities. This would make it poesible to 
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have a true ide.t of the proper proportion of quali- 
fied electors and to arrange the number of Beats 
accordingly, and it would dispense with the neces- 
sity that now exists for giving Mahotnedans a 
double franchise. But by far the better ecfaemo 
of special representation would in that case be to 
fix the minimum number of voters for each elec- 
toral unitand to permit voluntary grouping of vo- 
ters from difi’erent constituencies to form separate 
constituencies. Or, by adopting Mill's fcheme of 
voting for all the candidates of the Province at 
each constituency, every minority of auflScient 
importance would he saved from being swamped by 
the majority and get an adequate number of mem- 
bers. On this scheme the Mahomcdans, in eo far 
as they represent a separate political interest, will 
have adequate representation, but no Mahoroedan 
should be forced to vote with the majouty of 
Mahomedans but will have liberty to vote with 
any other community where his vole would 
-count. This would be a scheme based on justice 
/and equality. 

In any case, personal franchise cannot be de- 
nied to oonjMussulmans now thet it haa been 
given to Mussulmans. The next step in the re- 
form of the Councils, which must come eoon if 
justice is to he done, would have to be personal 
suffrage and non-Mussulmans should combine to 
make a strenuous agitation for tlie same privilege 
of personal representation that has b“cn giver, to 
the Mussulman. The remedy against the present 
scheme of injustice is not a perpetuation of this 
injustice by props of special representation of this 
or that community but a grant of pernonal fran- 
chise to every Indian considered qualified to vote. 

If Mahomedans have got a great deal morctlian 

ourselves, let us strive to get what they l,ave got 
and not seek to cut down their privilrgw. 1 do 
not think that Mahomedans or, in fact, any com- 
munity or interest can oppose our just claims 
for personal franchise. 

If this personal franchise is given, cienthe 
scheme that has now been a'dopted— minus the 
nlan of elections— would be a real advance. As 
it stands now in spite of the ostensible advance 
* j- in respect of tbe number and powers of the 
SSmb^from the people, , in mo.t of the pro- 
vinces if net in all 
illusory than real. 


TWO BOOKS ON SHAKESPEARE. 


Tin: REV. G. PITTENDRIOH, M. A. 


CfcWINHURNE more th m most liteiary men 
lias antlered fiom itncine depreciation dur- 
' ir.g Ills lifa-tims and exceasive eulogy since 
Ins de.itii Now that the ghiniour of the past few 
montlia is piasmg away it may be possible to 
arrive at a juster estimate of hi» contribution to 
prose literature To speak of Swinburne as if 
lie alone were the depository of knowledge of the 
ElitalMtliins IS obviously due to ignorance or ex- 
aggeration. There are many workers in that field 
to-day. But it is probably tuie that next to 
Charles Lamb, lo whom the fiist placo must al- 
ways be given, we are indebted to Swinburne for 
the pLse that the Elizabethan drainntists hold in 
the public estimation ^0 day, In season sed out 
of season be has insisted on their claims tosdmira- 
tion In his ‘Studies and E«saje,' his ciitique 
on George Chapman, his ‘Study of Shakespeare,' 
liis* Study on B>*ii Jonson’nnd novr in this his 
last work ‘The Age of Shakespeare*' he has 
throughout his life magnified the subject that lay 
nearest to his hem t IIow fir he has succeeded 
in ciealiiig a truly appreciative public is by no 
means clear, but he has not fniled in impressing 
his readers with the f.ict that the Elizabethan 
dramatihts are n etoieliou^o of poetic bemittea, end 
in not a few c.sses of veiy foiiapiciioiis dramatic 
power. Ho haa done so too with a facility of ex- 
preasion and n copiousness of diction that com- 
mand admiration Nevertheless his style is in one 
respect vicious. He lays on liia colours with too 
thick a brush. His gift of vituperation is only 
equalled by his powers nf lavish praise, and this 
habit of over-emphasis will, we believe, prove fata! 

* :nif Age of ^>a!ct»pfnr< Rr Algernon Charln 
iswiobarnc. (I-ondon, Chatto sbiJ Windas ) 
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to hia permanent influence. The volume before 
ns is not lacking in illustratiors of th»a very 
obvious defect. Christopher Marlowe was to 
SiTiubume “ The first gieat English poet” To 
Chaucer and Spencer he denies the name of great 
poet. The generous judgment of Goethe on the 
“ Faustos," “is raoie than sutficient to coniiter- 
baUoce the slighting or the sneering references 
to that magnificent poem which might have been 
expected from the ignorance of Byron or tne in- 
compsionee of Hsllam.” “Nor was ever any 
great wiiter's influence upon his fellows more ntter 
ly and unmixedly an influence for good lie first 
and he alone, guidel Shakespeare into tne right 
way of work.” 

If we turn to Webster we find the same excess. 
The crowning gift of imagination was g'v«n — 
except by exceptional fits ard etarU— to none of 
the poete of their time hut only to Shakespeare 
and Webeter. Thomas Campbell is “ apparently 
ignorant, and incapable of understanding, that ee 
there is no poet morally nobler than Webster, so 
there is no poet ignobler in the oioral sense than 
Euripides, while as a dramatic artist -the de- 
generate tragedian of Alliens, com|«red to tie 
Second tragic dramatist of England, is as » miiti 
lated monkey to a well-made man.” 

Thomas Dekker “ for gentle grace of inspiration 
• and vivid force of realism is eclipsed at his very 
best by Shakespeare’s self alone.” We might have 
imagined that Charles Kingsley would have been 


tenial cntiei<m which would enable us to decide as 
boldly as Mr Gitfurd does that all the indecency 
IS Dekkei^s, and all the poetry is Msssenger’s ' ' 

Of John Marston he writes that the brief fourth 
Act of “Antonio and Mellida” is “the most aston- 
ishing and bewildering production of belated 
human genius that ever distructed or discomfited 
a student” Our present text of “ Kfacbeth " be 
calls the “ miserably defaced and villainously 
garbled text ” left us by the editors. Of Lamb 
ho writes “ to attempt the praise or the descrip- 
tion of anything that has been praised or des- 
cribed by Lamb would usually be the variest 
fatuity of preaumption,” 

We might follow Swinburne in detail through 
the whole volume, through his critiques on 
Middleton, Rowley, Heywood snd Tourneur, and 
in all we find the same tendency to extravagance 
of eulogy, or absurd censure, His weapon in the 
fight IS not the delicate rapier, but the heavy 
bludgeon While, lliercfore, we are indebted to 
Swinburne for a fre<h appieoiation of the EHaa* 
bethaos we cannot believe that his judgment 
will have any very large or permanent influence 
on the criticism of that age. 

Of Mr Cat.nmg’s volume* less need be said. It 
consiatsefa study of the six Plays ofOthello, 
Macbeth, King John, Richard the Second, Henry 
the Fourth, and the Meny Wives of Windsor. 
Fourof the-=B 8‘udies havo already appeared, 
end only Othello and the Merry Wives are new 


spared the lash, yet note tl e following gem. 
“Not Bvsn when his unwary and 'i.nsernpulons 
audacity of self-confidence impelled Charles King- 
sley to cUiUenge .Tohn Henry Newnwn to the 
duel of which the upshot left him gasping so pite- 
ously on the ground selected for their tournaroent 
—not even then did the author of ‘ Hi palia ’ dis- 
play such a danng and immedicable capacity of 
misrepresentation based on misconception as when 
this most ingennously disingenuous of all contor- 
versiali-ds avowed himself aware of no canons of in- 


Mr. Canning’s writings are now pretty well- 
known. His first volume was one similar to the 
present volume, being like this a study of Shakes^ 
pearo’a Piay^ but ho has not confined his literary 
etudioa to the grwit draraatfst, he wrote a book 
on “ History in Scott’s Novels ”, which 


• "‘ivn 16 appeared, 
Wl, th,., book. o» Sh.kt.p«r. written I, 
ib., 
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any special fresbne'^s or originality. They are, 
tcdeed, independent studies, and have n certain 
vfAw on that account, but the meakUTC nl their 
value depends on the soundiies-s of jndgment 
exhibited by the author, and it is this Rouiidness 
of judgment that wo fail to see, Take, for ex* 
ample, the study of ‘ Macbeth To Mr Canning, 
hlacbeth and Lady Macbeth are little more than 
sordid aKSH^ins, without redeeming or elevating 
characteristics. *' Throughout these covardly 
atrocities, Macbeth and hU wife are oxpesedto 
no risk, end yet they exhort, praise, and animate 
each other in grand language, worthy of a true 
hero and heroine, which is entirely owing to 
Shakespeare’s genius and fancy, their acts and 
deeigna being alike incompatible with true tout* 
ago or heroic sentiment of any kind Sorely 
there Is here much confusion of thought There 
is the underlying supposition that Shakespeare te 
here writing history, and what is great in Ida 
characters U due to litm an<{ not to titemaelvea. 
Dut Sliakespeare is not writing ht«t/>ry The 
whole conception is his eharsctei ienUon and 
language alike. It is true there is a historical 
foundation, which the poet however disregards 
when iie chooses. Criticiam hke’the ■hoveaitna 
its shaft, not at the character of Maclieth, hat 
at the dramatic art of the poet. If the language 
of the dfnmatit ptTtcn<t i» inconipitible *ith 
their chiracters the fault Teats with Shakespeare. 
Again ir. speaking of the witchei .Mr, Canning 
Bays “ In reality, Jtfscbeffi saw them in a dream, 
or may h»ve met throe artful women". With the 
latter sllernative we need net concern ooraelres, 
but manifestly the former alternative is erronrous, 
or how could Banquo have similarly seen end 
spoken with them? In any owi in a serious 
study it ia not sufficient to p*.«a from the witch 
scene without some attempt to aw>ertsin which of 
the so diverse ellemaUvea is the more probaUe, 
We cannot feel that Shakespearian rritirism w 
grratlj .av.ne^l 1} Ik. r'^’M 


The Value of Deep Cultivation in Agriculture. 

BY Sin. R. TALIT. 

Lale Eclilor “TAs /ndian Eeonontial.’ 


UK countrymen while aliro to the agri* 
vultuTial iwipioverfitTits td the coutitTy tdlftn 
oveilook those common facts in agriculture 
that go to constitute its very essence. If we 
enquire into the fundamental principles on which 
thegieat success of modern agriculture is l>ae<ed, 
we find them three in number ;^Deep cultivation 
— Jtidicioua and ample msiiuring and — Selection 
of seed We aio leruinly within the inark when 
w««ay>thal the genersi adoption of these prfn* 
ciplw in England, under the fostering care' of 
gieat end wise landlords, has ncnrly trebled Its 
•gncultural production. Germany owes its sue* 
rvM III egnruhure to the great Leibig and it i* 
to the wmIiIi and foreihnught of England's greet 
Landlords, that Englishmen owe the sticreaefiil In* 
trcduitioniiitoprarticnl agriculture of thoeoMlentI* 
fieprinnplM, whmh atone time the whole of Europe 
rvir.sidere<t to be aenselcaa elTusiona of a disease*! 
brain When Leibig'e great genius cempreliended 
the true principlee «>n which vegeUhIa growth 
depended, principlea which were destined to open 
a new era f jr agriculture, when he piticlaimed 
them to the woilJ and drducwl their boaringa up- 
on agriculture, the practical agriculturist rose io 
opposition, slid apparently proved by facts that 
Lsibig'a Ihoivriea were wrong. Perhajis our read* 
era will remember what a violent discuosinn took 
place at the time between science and practice. 
But I^ibig's genius row equal to the occasion* 
ra«hly he had uttered his Iheorjra; patiently and 
slowly be set to work to prove them, and «heo 
twelve years after, be finished his task, and puls" 
lUbert the reeulta in his “yatBral Laws of Hoe- 
Ivandry" hia enemies were put to the Ma«h for 
thiir rashness of opposition, and Jjis experijOenU 
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were welcomed bj every ecientific man in Ger- 
many. For hU experimenl.1 proved every one ot 
thescienti&c principles he Lad laid down, with the 
exception of his supposition that, as plants absorb 
their mineral (owl in a slite of solution in water^ 
this food must exist in a soluble foim m the soil. 

He found out afterwards that such was not the 
case, and that the mineral plant-food in arable 
soil, enters into peculiar combinations, which 
though d« tp$ia insoluble in water, become imme 
diately soluble in that medium, when Osmose and 
Exotmosi and the vital force nf plmtlife aie 
brought to bear upon them. He crowned his 
work bj discovering, what is nowcilled Me phytie- 
ol eomlinoJfaii e/ osailaSfe nmierof piont /ixxi »»» 
aroifs soils. He explained that the cultivating 
processes of husbandry, meint but the develop 
Bent of available mineral pi int-fuod fiom their 
unavailable chepiical oombuuitmos, b> tbe action 
of atmospheric influeiiees ; to bearres'ed. aeaoonas 
remleted soluble in water, by the physical attrac- 
tion of tbe autround mg particles of arable eoil He 
kxplained what is the difference between the arable 
Surface soil of agricultural fields, and then unar- 
able subsoil and how to increase the (jiiantily and 
to improve the quality of agricuUuril pio>l«te, 
h) deep cultivation. 

I think it was some forty yean ago, that tbe 
columns of Agricultural papers ip Europe, 
teems,! with records of experiments regarding 
deep cultivation, tbe favourable results of which 
coovinced even tiie most conservalii e farmer. 
Deep cultivation, we may s.ij, tl.eiefore, la now 
an acknowledged fundamental principle of agri- 
culture, and it hts mere than doublet the agri- 
cultural capabilities of some districts in England. 

Eut hero it will be opportune to diaw atten 
tion to the difference between deep eulltrafum 
and deep pfoupAmp, which is an e-«ntial one. 
Deep ploughing brings the under, or subsoil of 
fields to the surface, not always, be it remembered, 
an advisable procedure ; while deep cultJvaUon, 


or Bui^iling, leaves the subsoil in its original, 
position and only stiis and loosens it, rendering 
it permeable to at.-nospheiic influences, and thus 
iiu.ieeses the depth of the surface soil without 
producing any evil consequences. 

As a general rule, deeper ploughing should be 
done graduslly, that is, the process of deepening 
should be tbe work of some time. There aro soils 
that may be deepened at once and in one opera- 
tior, without any h-id result; but such soils aie 
scarce On fully 90 percent, of our cultivated 
land. It would be unwise to increase the depth of 
the soil suddenly by deeper ploughing, as the raw 
subsoil thus brought to the sui face would lesson 
the productiveness of the surface soil, until by ex- 
p<«ur« to tbe chemical action of atmospheric 
influences, it loses its pernicious properties, snj 
becomes fitted for the support of plant life. 
There are very few instances in which it is safe 
to bring up by deeper ploiigbing moie than 2 
inches of the subsoil during a year | Indeed, if the 
soil WAS an ordinary one, and it became necessary 
that It should be ploughed 6 inches deeper than 
It had formerly been ploughed, we should prefer 
to arrire at the desired lesult in four years, instead 
of three . llio.iRh we had a j lentiful supply of lime 
end of othei uiKiiures, wn should be satished with 
a much less time to affect it. If deeper tillage 
I®, therefore, to be attempted by means of the 
plough. It will be wise to proceed gradually ; but 
if by the means of the subsoiler or cultivator 
the deaired depth may be obtained at once, as no 
harm can re«ult therefrom, it is necessary that 
the«e distiKctions should be remembered 

No aoi! can suffer deep tillage, if the subsoiler 
orthocullivatoronU.iauaed; but deeper tilUgo 
by the plough D.a>, for a time, produce injurious 
results, partly from physical, and partly from 
chemical influences The new soil brought to the 
surface may be soapy and retentive, and thus may 
render the l.nd d.ffirah to biing into a rendition 
fit for the reception of the seed ; or the raw soil 
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_miy cotitajn snlts in chemical combinationg, which 
are injinicuQ to plant-life, and whicli under espo* 
gate to almuapheric agencies, must assume itew 
combinations before healthy crops can be produc- 
ed. These injurious agencies may be neutralized 
by exposure to atoiOfplieric inSuenies, but a lung 
time is needed to effect this; liowever, 1>> the 
liberal use of lime and of other manuu'ainuch can 
ba done to facilitate the <hanges, necdeil to reatnie 
the soil to a healthy state. 

Be.aring in mind now, what dup cultiration 
has done for England and other countneti, the 
shallow cultivation of Indian ngriciiltuie Ima )>ecn 
regarded aa one of its greatest fxuila lleforu the 
introduction of deep cultivation into England, the 
usual dt'pth to nhich soil nas cultivated anl was 
arable, was five inches, it i? noa* more than double 
that, The average depth to which eoil is culti- 
vated* in India ia thice and-a.|iatf iiirWa; and 
when wp come to enquire why this shallow culti- 
vation, wo are told that such has been the habit 
of the eultiiator from time iiiunemorial, Nothing 
could lie said «g>iinst the ajetem, if plinUcnnfined 
their area of mineral fod absorption, to the 
depth nf three and n-half iuche*, if their roots 
would descend unlj that depth and not further. 
But when we End that phutts nhorovrr p-js#jble, 
eend their loots down into the subsoil, aimI when 
this is stirreil or deeply cultiisted, that they 
double ami treble their root stiifsce, and that the 
yield stands in direct pioportion to the greater nr 
lew* root aurface, then, indceil, we cannot cstiioate 
too bitfhly the introduction of deep cultivation 
into India, nor advocate it too strongly. J,eih:g 
attaches the nttnO«t importance to deep and efiici- 
eut tillage, a* an aKiicuUnral kasi*. He aaja 
“The ha* ta do with the aoH alone ; 

it is only through it that he i« able to cxerciaean 
immediate influence on plants. The atUlnment 
of all bis objects in the »a<?*t complete and jwo- 
fiUhle manner, prtsupposts the exact knowledge, 
of the effective chemical conditions for the W* of 


plants in the eoil ; it fuither presupposes perfect 
acquaintance with the food of pl.inta and the 
Bouice from which it is derived, as well as with 
the means fur rendering the soil suitable for nutri* 
.tion, combined with experience and shill in em* 
ploying them in a proper way, and at tlis right 
time" Science has indicated, that in tho subsoil 
we ahould aeck for increased profits, for it teaches 
us that III the great majoiit} of soils, the earth 
at every depth contain* a certain portion of the 
elements of plsnl-fowl, which only requires aeration 
and ameliomtiou by disturbance, drainage, and 
maniiro, oi by iMurinng, to lender them gradually 
av.iilable as pbint-fooil 

But there is anoeber pli.vse which enlerfl laigely 
into the question, when consideiing the advant- 
ages of deep tuUivution in India. It Is the 
•carcity ogunst drought, which crops on deeply* 
sultiiatcd aoilcojq’, tint ii.akes the general In- 
trchiUioii of this aystem into India so fmporlsnt 
a measure, worthy .shke the most earnest con- 
siderations of the rulers and the ruled.- In the 
year 18<>9, some experimetits were made by Mr. 
Uivett Cainsc on the subject of deep cultivation 
end ibe rexulU were pronoiinred to have been 
s*li'*rac»ory. Then again Mr. Robertson, of Mad- 
ras Ooreinmenl Ksmiv, made some experiments in 
deep cultivation in the ^ear 1R75, and ho said 
that the plants were “remarkably luxuriant 
that grew on the land.” One Mr, Harman ear- 
rie<l nut some experimenta in deep cultivatinn on 
the IKogalore Experimental Farm "in 1877, 
and the result was equally striking. We ar« 
told by the same authority that a rice rrop 
sown on one of the plots of the Bangalore Kx- 
perimtntsl Farm jielded riefi at the rat* of 
nearly 3,000 H*. per acre. Tfie crop growo 
dry without any irrigatim, yielded a rrauU taost 
astoriUhing during a susoo cf |>rolorgsd, 
drought, the K-crel of success brirg de^p cuUl- ’ 
ration. In our country rieo has always been } 
conriJered a crop requiring eoeb an excess of 
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I would gladly subject myself to bad treatment, 
if I could only see lum once. This ia infatua- 
tion witliout reason, I am told. Am I then an 
opium eater wbo requires his accustomed dose, 
they say. I know it not — hut this I know — I do 
not thank my mother-in-Uw for the sympathy 
she gives me, my heart grows bitter, and 1 wish 
she wouM leave him unrcprooched. 

Now it is nearly a fortnight since he went and 
not once have I seen him. Messengers arc sent 
to him, but the sad reply ev« tl»« same — " Ho 
is not there, the house is locked .” 

His mother’s anxiety knows no hoimda, and 1 
— I know neither food nor sleep There ta my 
child, I press him to niy heart in agony ; I in- 
voke the name of God ; my »orinw seems too 
great for onefnil heart to hold 

8tUI the gods watch over mortals, and in their 
pity they give solace to the weeping 

II was neatly daybreak I h \d wept thr-oogh 
the long hours of the night, when Nature claimed 
her own end 1 fell asleep. Then 1 dieamt e 
dream, strange and wondrous. I saw the sky 
illuminated with a light of tmnscendent-*) glory, 
and In this light appeared n woman. She waved 
her hand and a rose was wafud towards mo 
“ Take this, my child," she spoke softly, ** wear 
it in your hair, and your lord will love yon.” 1 
took the flower and awoke. It was scarcely yet 
dawn, blit I rose hastily, and hurraing to my 
mother-in-law, told her what I had aeen. 

“ Have yon the flower f" 

“ No, I saw the flower in my dream” 

“ Dear Child .’’she said, “ go to the temple of 
Kali, get that Bower and wear it. Make baste, 
no time should be lost ." 

11. 

VTelive at Bhowanipore, the temple cf Kaliis 
not far from our home. I had been there twfore 
my .orrc-rtrirktli ke.rt loll.. 


goildt&a. But this time os I passed the stream of 
sacrificial blood and got to the threshold of the 
Sanctuary I felt ih’zsy, my head reeled. 

How hideous this picture of Kali I I hear the 
anbetiever exclaim, But he knows it not that 
to the Hindu devotee Kali is suhlimu, having 
been made fair by faith As to the trusting child 
the mother is nlwnjs beantiful, b« she ever so 
plain III the eyes of others, so the simple trusting 
mind' of tt worshipping people see in Kali only the 
itidwelUng benign gt, ice cf the Divinity. But I 
saw lierto'dayin Jier cruel aspect. For the first 
time in my life? realised how tenible she is 
having befoie my eye* the stream of blood, that 
ever flows from the innocent victims, and with 
my mind beholding still the vision of celestial 
boftuty that came to me in the night, It 
was this contrast that made me sea Kali as 
nev**r I had seen her before. Her tonguo pro- 
trudes fu'in her mouth, she holds a weapon in one 
hand and a bleeding liunun he-id in an other. 
And although 1 lad been taug^’t that Kali bless- 
es with hri other two hards, end 1 myself had 
often felt the power of her b|.-«hii)g, bi-dey I aaw 
her only in her relenllm mood, I saw the extern- 
al Kali only. Was this the reflection of that 
vision of beauty that I had seen in my dream ? I 
shrank bark in friglik at beholding her, but when 
1 recslUd the appiriltun of my sleep, my heart 
became filled with new hope,. Jfy mingled emo- 
li»ma.ovcrpowerril me, nnd at the door of’the 
Sinctiiary my strength left me and 1 dropped. 

XJml, the mnid who accompanied me, pot 
frightene^l aud railed out for help. The ofliciat- 
fng priest, who knew me, brought holy waterfruni 
ihe Sanctuary and sptinkled it ever me. I heard 
him advising my matd to take her mistreas from 
the crowd. He pointed out a tree, “Take her 
ther« ” he said, “ she may rest there." 

To the shadow of that tree I was taken and 
tbbro I lay in a semi-conscious state. There was 
another woman there. 
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III. 

Several tlajs had passed since then. It was 
about noon, >\hen an old woman, quite a stranger 
came into tlio house. She did not stop to intro- 
duce beiseU, but called out rather unceremoni- 
ously, “Good ladles, here ate your ornaments. 
The i^a&K paid off his debts and told me to bung 
these things to you. J«’ow please look over them 
and sea that they are all light." 

Mother stood as one struck dumb. But the 
never-peiplezed Umi found her tongue, *' Aw 
mater 1 The Haiti has come to his oM self 
again." Then she turned towards me and in- 
formed me of the fact that my gold osnacnenta 
had (.OQie bick. 

My mind was not on jewelry, I left it to my 
mother-in-law to take charge of them. 1 was 
, thinking of my husband. When did this woimr. 
see him last? My pooi heait tliiuhbe*! restlessly, 
I must hear something. 

“When did the Bal>u pay you off?" 1 tried 
to enter into a convers-ition with her. 

** About a waek ago. 1 could not come 
sooner, 1 had other work to do. The orna- 
mente have been lying with tnn all these days." 

“ Can you tell when my eon will come homoT" 
this wns mother's anzious query. 

ITow ran I tell you that, my good lady ? 
Well, you have your ornaments back, and now 
good-bye” With lhe<0 words the strange woman 
disapjwared as abruptly aa she had come. 

i wwiW k.treJe{*e(t€>J A«". 1 wtiaini tn Aear 

al<o\it him, and she might liaie told me. But ehe 
wis gone before I had a chance to say more to 
her. 

I was not left to mourn tong, for, on the even- 
in'’ of that day he returned, the idol of my 
heart. He received a cordial welcome, thetiouM 
was in raptu«^. 

It was while dining that mother ventored to 
speak to him on the subject. “ 1 am glad, my 
son, that you have sent lovV all the jewelry, but 


I am fai more htppy over the fact that the 
giver of all good had touched your heart and 
biouglit you home to us," 

My husband looked up at her in astonishment, 
it seemed he did not undeistand what she meant. 

“ What ornaments? What do you mean, 
mother ? ” 

“ The oin«raents on irhich you had horroned 
money from tliat old woman. She came heraelf 
at noon to-day to return them. She told us you 
had paid off youi debts." 

He acted like one overcome by surprise. “ I 
see " was all he replied, but ho could not con- 
ceal liisngitated mood. 

He came to 1 im private opaitinent later in the 
evening and asked ms to show him the rctiiinrd 
gold ernnisants ] placed them before liiin, and 
he lo<>ked at each piece carefully, Timre was a 
gloomy expression on hia fentuies. I could not 
understand my liusband, his conduct putrled Bie< 
Perhipa ha wanted to make u«o of the jewelry 
again. 1 spoke to him nccotdiiigly and offei'cd 
them to him. 

*' Ko," he refused, but liis voice trembled. 

It was not urtihual to see him leave the house 
again a short time after his arrival. HU sad 
countenance haunted me. I lay down on my 
bed lisUeasly ano took my child in tiiyarma. The 
gods weie kind, and 1 soon fell into a sleep such 
as I had not known for many nights. My 
child's, sweet babbling wakened me at day break. 
"Zkpa, r<«p!<,*'anrf file ft'fffe one woiicc<f fiis <fn/ 
feet and hands gleefully. 

Was this an apparition ? 1 must lie still drcvci- 
ing. 1 rubbed my ey cs to see more clearly, and 
lu, I beheld the lord uf my soul standing before 
na. lit* ej pa w»r* upon me— ufion me and his 
child. But his face waa so pal", so sorrow-stricken 
he looked like one who had undergone a great 
sool-slrogcle. 

•• fa this joa, me Ictdr ? cruld hs.dly Wicrc 
tny eyre, “ but wlxat ail* you, you are ao pale." 
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He spoke not, but took up the little child and 
pressed it to liis heart. Tears rolled down his 
ejes, I hnd never seen him thus before The 
sight of his suffering overpowered me 

“ Oh let mo take this sorrow from )our heart, 
my lord, my husband, let mo see vou happy once 
again, even though I were to jwy fo*" with my 
life." 

He drew jne to hia heart 


“ Forgise ree if yon can ” I still hear that 
whisper ringing in my ears, his voice sounded so 
strange, so faint. 

Of the next moments I know nothing The 
great change that came trto my life overpowered 
my senses, and I fell faulting at his feet Only 
tkis 1 know, 1 fell myself floating m a sea of 
liappieees, such as It is granted to few mortals to 
•ojoy. There are rare moiuents. they say, when 
^be gods open the gates of their celestial abodoand 
•snd forth a ray of their joy to mortals Ah my 
husband, it was granted me to b it he in their light 
5Iy husband was a changed man. He did no 
Jurger remain away from home, his life belonged 
henceforth to his child and me Cut to me the 
mystery of it all has never yet been solved. My 
husband is silent as a sphinx on the subject, ho 
will not allude to the past. One© only I ventured 
to (piestioa him, but he replied by saying ho 
Wished not to be reminded of it. But still it 
agiutea my mind. I often sic and pander over 
it all. How cams it all about ? Yet the mjstery 
deepenstha moie I try to probe it. But per- 
haps there is atnoig my Tenders one who cnuld 
telHue of thia strange tale »• Ths RM$on ITXv”. 
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PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MAUYIYA. 


kF the Diaiiy nble, active and eloquent luen 
whom India has known since the con- 
solidation of Biitish rule in the land fifty 
years ago. Pan lit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Presi- 
dent elect of tho National Congress, holds a 
very high plaie. By his wholehearted work in 
th« country’s cause, his earnestness of purpose, 
his sobriety of thought and independence of 
character, he has made a niche for himself in the 
national temple His elecUun to the Presidential 
Chair of the Indian National Congress comes 
opportune at a moment when tbs political condi- 
tions in India require one who is not only worthy, 
able and eloquent but, also a power for good with * 
the generality of his countrymen. Such n man is 
Pandit Madan Mohan, and the country has cause 
to congratulate itself in honouring one so patrio- 
tic, coiiacieutious and persuasiva as he is known 


EARLY UrS. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavija belong to an 
ancient end much respected family of learned 
emigrant Brahmina from Malwa resident at Mirza- 
pore, Allahabad and Benares; a fact that is testi- 
fied to by the family cognomen, Malaviya. Madan 
Mohan was bon. at Allahabad on 18th December, 
1862. n© was at first privately educated in 
Hindi end Sanskrit, and then at the Local Patha- 
eala. He then passed on to the District School, 
from where he matneuKW He next joined the 
MuirCentral Collegeat Allahabad and grsduated 
in Arts in 18'<4 
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8ume time been editing tbe //itiituiani, a daily 
Hindi newspaper, had noticed the lidng young 
man. His independence,* his entlxisiaRm and 
withal his moderation im_pr€«sed liim much and 
he induced iiim to take up the editorship of hia 
paper. Young Madaii, — for, he was barely 25 
years of age at the time— quickly closed with 
the offer and became Editor. The change was 
a fortunate one, for, it won a sincere workei for 
the nation ; a worksi who would, otherwise, have 
been lost to the Educational Department of a 
Provincial Government Mr Madan Mohan edited 
the i/tndua(nn{ with conspicuous ability for about 

years, and his moderation and sobriety won for 
him tbe approbation ef the Local Government 
who amply acknowledged it in their Annual 
Administration llepurta. 

EKTEBS TUE EAR 

Psndit Msdan Mohan, however, soon saw that 
the lawyer’s profession afTorded greater oppor- 
tunities to him for serving his laetbren than the 
editorial chair, great and honourable as it was. 
The request of a number of friends, who had 
joined in persuadlog him to take law as a profes- 
sion, he could not disregard. R>ijs Rampal Sing 
wasnot only ready to yield to liM and their request, 
but generously afforded him all the aid he could to 
prosecute his plan*. lie pi«aed the Pleadership 
Examination of the Allahabad High Court in 1891 
and took IheLL.B.lJi^rooor the Alhhabad 1101 - 
voraityin 1892. Before long he was enrolled a 
Pleader of the High Court at AllahaUsd, a position 
in which hia elcajoetice and conscienliousneKs found 
full scope, 

ruBUc ACTlTmCS. 

Public life at Allahabad had been, meanwhile 
considerably quiekeneil by the stream of grailcatea 
that the new educational system had poured 
into the country. Pandit Aj»dyan«th* wan 
already a power in the Province ; there was then 
Pandit Uidiambar Kath; again thero waa Mr. 
A. >*. Kabade, all well known for their pairiotiaa 


and self-sacrifice. Pandit Madan Mohan had 
been iinpeiceptibly affected by their labours, and 
active contact with them soon did the rest. With 
another well known gentleman of Allahabad, he 
foanded, in 1880, the Hindu Saniaj of Allaha- 
bud, c socio-political osscciation, which was started 
with the object of drawing closer together the 
bonds of union nmorgst the Hindus of different 
castes and provinces, piomoting education in 
tlie vernacular, itforming social abuses, and 
representing 'the wants and wishes of the 
Hindus, in matters afferting them, to the 
Government, whenever necessary. The Samaj 
keld Its first Conference in 1885, a few months 
before the convening of the First Indian National 
Congress the same year Ho also soon began to take 
an active interest in the Municipal life ef his native 
town, which he ended only recently by resigning tbe 
Senior Vict-Chairmanship of tbe Local Municipal 
Board. 


IE0ISL4T1VB COUKCIL WOIUC. 

In th«l Mr, M.l.vlj, Sid good TOrk. 

ll« > member of the LooJ Lrgielatlve 

Council nbont 1002, end, m.y bo eipecled, 
look Btoel pnin, to do nhet l.tllo good hr, .< 
n non.officlel member, could. One of the meet 
.mrortent me.,.,r.e ll.,t ceu.o up for con.idere- 
tion u. the Council during tbe time he weeinU 


icfti « . . oi ijina iuii, 

1S03. On Its introduction, bo objected to it on 

f"""™' ■'“* eronnde; opinion 

rhered.n bv .och eminent men „ Sir Anckl.nd 
Colrin, Sir .Clierle, Oroetb.r.it,, II„„-blo Mr. 
Xmpey and the Uon’ble Air. Cadell. 

Hi. tn-electier. 1„ the Council nnder the 
new Indi.n Cou.eil,. n.,„„ , 

, ;rpr~..t!o„ of hi, p..t in it 

hj h|^> lorel brethren. And it i. h„t Citing 
t^t he . honld be , 
of • moot lb. n, 

" 'I licgi-ieliTe Counnle (under Act 
ISCI). Ounn-d. th.t n.„ nn,i„|j, 
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menjters nominated by Goveniinenl. He Iwd 
ffpoVsn for their reform at successive Congress 
since 1886. 

What lice o! criticism he would tate against 
the present Reform Act (1909), which has denied 

to the Indian educated community the right of 

direct election, may be gathered from tiie fallowing 
effective ciiticism he made on the «>1<1 Act of 
1892, at the Congress of 1894 — 

Kow, jou will please consider that m the hrat |^ace 
this ayatera which reiiuires representatiTe delegates to 
be elected, not by the people directly hot by Iheir elected 
represenlatiTea, la in itaelf a very objectionable aystein . 
we wart the people thcnuelrea to be ailoved to elect, 
and we do not see any reaaoe why they should not. !•> 
£agUnd, when the organisation and the eyatem o< 
adniaistratioQ had cot attained halt that perfection, 
which I Day say for adminiatratiTc purpoae*. the adne- 
DHtration has attained la India, they extended the 
franchiae to people enjoying a certain property qoalit* 
eation , while penone eujoyiae in th'i eounlry • certain 
iBComo, It may be e hundred rupees a mooUt or 
two hundred rupees a nenth, are considered to be lit to 
bneletted Manicipal Coiuniisaionert nr Member* ot the 
Iliatnct Board. If the Ooeernmeot do not sen Ibeir wav 
to cnnfemng tb<s pnrilege upon all the elector* who 
elect meDbers (or tbo Uunicipalitv sad DisUict Botrd*. 
whero 00 eerth la the difieoUv, where it the ju<tificatiOB 
(or net allowing those persona who an entitled by 
roaaoa of their property qualiacaUoo to tit as Dcrabm 
of the District Boards and Uunicipalitiee to elect 
member* fat the CounedtdifKtW v |iow«s«T,)t tbis u 
not done. Gentlemen, let at least the member* composiog 
the Municipalities and District Boards meet atone 

central place— the railway Dates the joumer vervessy 

and vote for the men diivcUy tVhat is at present 
required is that the ranous Distnet Boards and Munics- 
palitiee hold meetings at their nspectirs places and 
Bominate one rvprenenlatiTe tn rote at a ecntral pUee. 
OutotapopuUtianot40mabenv sou find ten peraons 
meeting togetlice in the provinee to'rvtam two Demberw 
to the Council. AVhat could be Dore nnsatiafactorv than 
that? 

qrec.'s'g rnocuxavio* 

As an Indian cherishing the rights nnd privi- 

lepen already conferred tip>n his rountissieR, ho 

regarils Her Maj»«*-y Queen Victoria’s PmcTao:* 

tiou as the keystone cf the (nJian Natiosial arch. 

esguisd's mssio* i\ itdis. 

ITn believes Britain has a function to perform 

in India. lie asid in words worthy of reealliDg 

at the prerent cioinent ; — 

Tfe peas that the priariptes which have been 
down should ho acted up to, so thst the Indiana sbaBld 
feet, even a* our Uta Sorereign wished that thev should 
fed, that they an aot livug as a foreign nation. TTe 


seethatby not acting up to those principles, by not 
recognizing our north and onr work, by treating as as 
being practically of an inferior race and by allowing the 
raciM distinction to stand in the way of recognizing our 
worth, the Government are directly working contrary to 
tIuMe pneciplea aud ate thereby rushing it a very difhcnlt 
task for ns to realise and tO feel ivhat we wish to feel ; 
that aitoation has accentuated our feelings sbonl the 
Government when we see what is passing around us. 
Every Self-Governing Colony of England enjoys im- 
mensely greater pnvileges than any we wish for at> 
present, (n England and to all other countries which 
have Como under the pennaneut influence of England, 
the peoples are allowed to take an active part in the 
administration of their own affairs tVeflnd that the 
other Ehiropean nations have benefited by the free 
institutions of England. The ideas of liberty, of justice 
and of allowing the people to goreru themselves more or 
less have gone out from England to other eountnes and 
have helpM to elevate and to make the people of those 
countne* happy 


POVESrv OP ispu. 

Another subject m which Panilit Madan Mohan 
beaoMneed coosiOerable interest is the eubject 
of the poverty of tbe Indian maaaee and the 
remedial raea-ures necesjary to combat it. He 
baa spoken about it at different a*ssiaa8 of the 
CoBgre<8 

What IS this remedy ? Ho says tbe only iiafe 
and lasting remedy is Permanmt StUltm^nl with 
tbe ryots 


BrrjTll OF ART) asTO itdcstaies. 

And he would at the same time have the arts 
and indovtriw of India revived under Govern- 

meot aid. He said at the Congress of 1899 ; 


tVe sav that Con 

tries and native art. 

erty^LocUuw any cumber oV^pereuu, e 
a vw n>»auracture. and 


ight to foatee native indus- 
■n in thia very 
"iplojed 


a? .“/..S'" 

^u™,. •. t|„, ao,.r™„r,5S 

ofUiuijvthatet^ ^ “ I*'" 


Aa an 
polittran 
■named o 


i^Tp»Esr IS iDrcaxios. 

‘ old schoolmaster and as a practical 
•nd patriot. Pandit Sl.dan Mohan baa 
»n the extension of scientific and techni- 
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a fulSImeot of the scheme which was propoanded 
by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Agent to the Governor- 
General at Benares, “ for the preservatiotr and 
cultivation of tho Sanskrit literature and religion 
of the nation (Hindus) at this the centre of their 
faith (Benares), and of which the Sinsknt College 
at Benares is a p.iitial realisation The Bcbeme 
of teaching was first accepted by Government in 
its entirety but teaching of the Vedas was subse- 
quently abandoned in defeience to the objection 
that a Cl.ristbn Government ahould not snpport 
Hinduism. 

The idea has been in n way taken up, as every 
body is aware, by Mrs Beasant and what such an 
institution U capable of accomplishing has also been 
»bly expounded hy her both hers and in England. 

Pouircifc WORK. 

Pandit Madm Mohan's work as a Coogressmsn 
hu been referred to above in sufficient detail He 
hsa been one of the shining lighu of the Constitu- 
tional Jltivement in Indn. He has attended nearly 
every one of its sittings since 1886. and hes 
invariably spoken at every one of them on some 
cflhe most pressing public questions of the day 
He hta habitually been a dispassionate poliUcian 
but Congressmen know how well he could use 
^ tlie occasion when he is stirred to tho 
epths by righteous Indignation. Next only to 
Surendranith Banerj^a. perhaps, lie is of all 
elderly Indians the m -st popular with students. 

AS a PCRUC SrEAKER. 

Aa a piitlio apeaker, Pandit JUdan Mohin 
has a great reputation in India. He has a fine 
sonorous voice and his i«dy and effective deli- 
very adds to the charma of a platform speaker. 
J^cept on rare occasiona, be uses no notes to 
aid him He often speaks warmly bntavtnds 
scnipuloQsiy all personalities. Uis sincerity 
breaks forth even in his declamation’. He loves 
bU oen country greatly, but even in the fervour 
® is feelir>e ho is not betrayed Into undignified 
language. He believes in the mission of Britain 


in India, and as such wislws for a mutual lap- 
pruachment between the rulers and the ruled. 
He eonsiders that District Officers should be 
relieved of allJudiciel, Magisterial and Atunici- 
pal functions so that they may mote about 
emongst tbe people to know and fee! with them. 

REUGIOUS AXD SOCIAL LIFE. 

Pandit filacan Jfohan is a highly religious 
man. sotting aput d.nly a fixed time for hi 3 
jap (meditation). Many think and class him as a 
conservative but they are mistaken if they be- 
lieve he is crude, narrow, or obstructive on that 
account. He is a liberal, broad minded, open, re- 
fined gentleman, but believing in the religion and 
epintual wisdom of his forefatbeig, He has 
taken a prominert part m the Bharat Maha- 
mandal, the gieatPan Indian social and religious 
organisation, '.nd worked it with the nid of men 
of eroieeoce like tbe Mahsrejas of Ben.iierf 
and Doebbanga He has been married now foi* 
neerly thirty yea., a„d has four son, (the 
eldest of whom is now 20) and tliiee dangl.Uig 
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former iuter«, but wo ifo not gun much by tak- 
ing os n normai BtAnd.ud tlio tnetl»od< and 
amourts of taxation of former rulers. U is more 
to the purpose to consider whether our system of 
taxation n capable of ju^tificition when 
judged by the principles of Western Ecunomics, 
nnd when this compaiison is made theie is no 
doubt about the answer. It may bo that we are 
not taking more from the cultivatoi by way of 
taxation than 25, or 20, or 10 pei cent , wbeie 
former rulers to jli CO pel cent, but it seems to 
mo that even the figure of 10 per cent would be 
logirJed ns excessive and restiictive if it were 
applied to the cusloms duties or tlie incomo-tex, 
ciud it is ccrlninly excessive when applied to tUo 
' land I hsie isi-cl this punt before, and was 
inet ill Uio /'loneerby the jeer that if the Cov- 
ernmont demand on the Und were reduced Itie 
money left to tho niUivitor would bewiate<l on 
wedJing feasts. The j-cr reoiioJed mo of the 
harhaious jiistifioatiun of the imposition of ezees. 
nive rents iiy tlio fristi landlinfs: “ tl-obeat 
inanitru for tne farm is to silt the Uu<l with a 
high lent." The journal wiiu.fi pronounced its 
hrawlirg Judgment on my proposition frc<pucn«ly 
fills its columns uitli dissertations on ttio indeb- 
tedness of the cullivstor and on the exMcncc of 
vast buried hoards all over India, ^ow, if tho 
cultivator spends his money cu manisge festivi- 
ties nndwoulil ao spend more if he had it to 
spend, and if he is au hop lev«1y indebtcl as ja 
state I, wheio doall these vast hoards come frotnf 
/ ftavtf tTvT JinyJrf rfrsi Aoarifs arc lay- 

thi'c-il nm! that in tho main tlie popuUlion depen- 
dent cn the Uiid lives from hard to month and 
has no money to heard. Tho relevancy of this 
matter to discussions on the industrial develop, 
ment of India lies in this cocsideraticn ; orjU, 
two third* of the whole populatlcn living in anch 
conditions where are jcu to find an ade^oato 
inukot and an expariding deman 1 for the inana- 
fnctures which will accoropsry irdastriaf develop- 


roenfc ? It in very ivell to be able to jnenuf.acturo 
and to sot up factoiicij nnd industrial estahlisli- 
ments, but the persons who are nsked to supply " 
tho capital for such industries will naturally wk 
wbatyou propose to do with the goods when you 
have made them. They are made to ho sold, but 
where ate the people to buy them ? 

Until tho condition of tho agricultural popu- 
lation is materially impioied, industrial develop- 
ment in India must nccessaiily bo slow, insecure, 
and discouiagiog Tho first step to be taken 
ii to rediKO the shat e of taxation which that 
community pays to the stato by treating land like 
a/iy other form of property subject to the same 
rale of taxaMon, no more and no less. The worthy 
ai«l well-meaning people nho have beer, within 
loy own iccollcction, writing and talking for the 
Instfoity years on tho promotion of industrial 
enterprise in India have consistently Ignotodtlm 
point, thinking apparently that ft is a scpaiwle 
and independent matter wilb which they h»'® 
no practical concern. They are seriously 
in errer. It >s impossible to secure *>')’ 
material development of industry urtil 
sgvicnUiiral community are in a poailion to be- 
come customers on a large and increasing smlo 
for the goods tr.anufiictiircd. To this end, wh»l 
is needed first is the liberation of tlio egricultor- 
l»t from tho fetters of taxation imposed on hi™ 
in «n undue degrea compared with tho taxes cn 
people engaged in other industries, largo or small 
The next thing needed ia intensive culture. At 
present the lard produces really lees than haft" 
what it would be capable cf producing it it wc« 
better culliratfal, I do not mean in the least to 
disparage the Indian cultivator, wbo really doe* 
the 1-est with his land that could l>o done by apy 
W’y situated as he i«. But he would do murh 
Ijclter if be had the eapibil to put cn the eoH **'• 
the shape of manure and if ho were nctjiiainted 
with the laws which govern tho procos*es b* 
works by rule of thumb. The capital is 
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eii'tent, but pirt of it wouLl be supplied if the 
Isod reveiue were reduced and tbo other and 
larger part would be supplied if capital could be 
concentrated in Banbs and supplied to the culti- 
vator as is done in agricultural countries in the 
West, a', for instance, Ireland, Canada, the Uni 
ted States, at a«moderata rate of interest I 
commend this poiut to the gentlemen interested 
in indostnal development. Let them take steps 
to found a Bank with numerous hrarehes for the 
special purpo-a of advances for agnt.altural im 
provements. The state is doing something of the 
kind by making Iskavi advances, but the 
state never docs that kind of thing well, 
and many people in India as eUewbere 
dislike tresuctiona with the state, no mat- 
ter how good may be the motivea which in- 
spire the action of the state This busmens v-ould 
be done much more efficiently by a Bank, but 
therois httleuse in a small Bink of this kind 
It should be an institution with considerable 
capital and numerous bransLta spread abroad over 
a wide area. If the agriculturist is to ntihse the 
advances to the best advantage he must learn the 
laws which govern agricultural pRu-tice The state 
lias endeavoured to do something in this hue for 
a great many years, but has done it in a limp and 
unpractical way. The Agncultural Colleges and 
the Esperimental Farms have s’t themselves 
mainly to modify the agricultural metkodsof the 
cultivator, and naturally without succe-#, for the 
methods arv tbe outcome of the eaperieucc of 
ages an 1 are right in principle. What is Deeded 
u that the agrieulturUt should know the scientific 
reasons on which be unconsciously bases hia prac- 
tice— for his practice is, in fact, applied science, 
that he should learn the theory of his trade like 
tiie engineer, the builder, the sailor, and every 
other artisan. This is just where the Goveni- 
meut Colleges and Farms fail, but Liwis their 
place to be euppliedt That is a qar<ti<Hi lor 
those to consider who are interested in industrial 


development The piime neceviti, however, is 
capital. With this the cultivator can soon be 
taught — and it will surprise many people to find 
how litl'e teaching will be required — to so treat 
his live-stock av to double their woiking capacity 
and prolong their lues in health, (o sc improve 
tbe receptacles for tlie storage of his grain as to 
materully diminwh the loss and waste from rata 
and damp, to so improve his implements as to re- 
duce his labour by increasing their efficiency, to 
purchase better seed, to use means for contending 
with bbgbts and insect pests, and so forth. 

All this has a aery direct and pertinent re- 
ference to ludustrial development, for all such 
improaemeots indiMte the creation of an ever- 
widening market for material and applbneea 
capable fer the most part of being manufactured 
lu India With the increased pro-penty thus* 
attained in tbe agricultural eomiuumtj there will 
neeessenly be a larger demand for articles of 
personal necessity. Consider, for instance, what 
would be the effect on the spinnirg and weaving 
industry if the 200 millions of people concerned 
with and dependent on tho land were to increase 
their con«uniption of cloth by e\en a yard or two 
per bead in the year Wh.at egaiu would be the 
effectentne buildiog trade. if dwellings and 
granaries were constru-ted lu 1«3 primitive 
f«i,hwu thou the people R,e now content with? 
And on the toU making iudu-wies if improved 

and efficient implements were m demand? 

Turning now to minufaetuies. the first point 


small way and by hand are of little use to-ddy 
and It IS not wise to encourage their multiplica- 
tions. Such industries inevitably succumb as 
^11 as I ey ,re krought into competition with 
the products of factory labour, and each mile of 
^-ay eatenrion increases the vigour of such 

«»P«t«-iou. Tiieezaniplecrihe hand-we.aing 

rr.™ ■ """“5 «■». -lo iodi.. 
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inilustries. Tlio misery winch >8 inl'ncted on poor 
people whose living is talcen away from them by 
the lesorl of consumers to the cheaper goods made 
in large factories is most painful to any man 
who Ins seen it, and jct there are persons who 
urge the state to revive such industries in places 
avhere they have been paralysed No thinking 
men can expect anjthing but evil to come fiom 
Ill-considered projects of this kind pul forward 
by well-meaning enthusiasts 

The concentratiun of labour is n piime factor 
in the development of Indian industries, and this 
means the employment of largo capital in the con- 
struction and maintenance of industrial establish- 
menta. Who will provide the capital required ? 
In Bombay, theanswer has been given by the «n- 
, lightened native eommunity— Hindu, Parai, and 
Muslim,— s^f that line city, whoso cititens set & 
splendid example to the rest of India But where 
do we find any serious emulation of the en- 
deavours which have made Bombay what itie? 
KUowhere ill India the amount of capital invest- 
ed in industrial undertaking by the Indian com- 
munity is ulmost, liy comparison with Bombay, 
noil existent No real, eU'-ctive, «ppreciaWo pro- 
giCM can bo made until Indian capitalists turn 
to indiiatrial iinderUking for the employment of 
thoir money and until largo Banka are set up 
from which wotkirc capital can be obtained as 
rtquirtd. Brully, what mu.t be done tn India 
ja what h«a been and is Uing done in the coun- 
tries of the ^Vc«t nnd in Japan. 

yith the corcintratKn if capital must be os- 
soemtfd ttchnhal skill, nnd 1 hope the leader* of 
the ind.stiial movement w.ll not make tbo 
mistake of llunking that the acquisition of tech- 
nical ekill may be limited to the arliaan cla«« 
It is, o’l the contrary, e-<enlislly nccrsa,,^^ that 
the younger meinbera of families of goo«J Bocial 
etatus should learn the beat methnda uf running 
n Isrgo factory end qualify for responsible execa 
tlvoposilitnsinsncba frctcij. Tuhnicnl BchooU 


and Colleges are wanted, tnd as usual the tenden- 
cy is to look to the state to supply them. Let me 
recommend however, that the community should 
found them and should be content with grants in 
aid from tlio state. The late Mr. Tata of Boml'ay 
gave a noble example of how such things should 
be done, and I wish that thtie were even ten other 
men like him, patriotic, independent, far-seeing, 
and splendidly public spirited, ready to do some 
thing like what he did 

The next thing to bs considered is, what should be 
the things to be manufactured, and here I laysticss 
on the need for making only those thing*, for 
which there is a largo and increasing demand, and 
for the roanufarture of which all the conditions are 
suiUble. Itisidletogo about the manufocture of 
gins.*, for instance, seeing tliat the u«eofglAM 
by the Indian people is very restricted. If, iR* 
deed, tlie mass of the people were to glaze their 
windows there would bo an excellent opening tot 
tlio manufacture of window-glnw ; but as the u«eof 
wlndow-gUM is unknown in pi-nctico outside the 
large cilie*, and even there i* by no means general, 

the manufscluix' of window gliMon a hrge scale 

IS out of the quustion, and on a small tcalo it could 
not be made at a price to compete succofsfully with 
imported glass. There Ins bsen much talk again 
•boot the manufacture of matchrs, but, as far 
as I know, there is no wood in India— except iu 
the Ilim^Ujaa— (it for Kateh-makinp, and such « 
manufacture could not po-il.ly compete with 
foreign mutches in the very favouiable conditions 
in winch the latter are made. I have ul*o heard 
much from lime to lime about the manufacture 
ofrilk.endit i., in faci.cairied on in Bomb*)’, 
but the market for silk i« chiefly to be found in 
Burma, the Indian consumption bring rtlativrif 

quite trifling. There ia little sense in manufactur- 
•ng goods for which there i# but • triflirg. non* 
expansive, or r.o demand. 

What then are the geeda to which rttentioo 
should Ledirtciedt woi. it murt Le admitted 
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that in the pricnitiTe conditions which exist in 
India theiei« no large list of articles to beset oot. 
The sources of pi ofit for manufacturing industnea 
generally are to be found in the production of ma- 
terial for other industne®, « , iron, eltel, machi- 
nery, and in the consumption of the lower and 
lower-middle classes, who comprise the vast balk of 
the population. But these classes in India have 
I ery limited resources and their wants ai e eqaally 
restricted. It is no exaggeration to say that two- 
thirds, or perhaps three-fourths, of the population 
live in hovels in which there is no furniture but a 
tharpi and Bome earthen or metal iilen«ils, no cai- 
pets, no floor cloths, no door handles, lock®, or 
hinges, no lamps but to earthorii chirag, no deco 
rations on the walls, nothing of the things which 
the poorest have in Eutope from the supply of 
which things the industrial ccraraunity makes its 
living and it* profit. 

It is necessary in the <ircuai«t.trces that capital 
should be emplojed upon the manufacture of the 
erticles which are u<ed by the people at large, not 
upon tho articles which are used by the few There 
is a wide fiel 1 for the exten«ion of (.otton naniifac- 
tare,tobegin with. I hare no doubt that as pros 
^rity increases in India room will be found for ten 
limes the number of nulls now existing Then 
there is the manufacture of the tools and apoani 
tus to which I have alieady referred Plough- 
shares shoulibe made lii factories as elsewierr, 
and could be made moro cheaply, and beam of the 
plough might alsobeso made So with the Iww 
and the kurpu The metal utensils shootl be iD3>le 
in Urge factories, for already the hind made ve* 
eels are being euppUm“rited, and aitl pre^ntlybo 
»'iper*eded, by msebine-roads metal ve«»elsiirpOTt- 
ed from abroad. Take again the leather articlca 
which are required by the massof the people. If 
they could get cheap shoes tbeir oie would be great- 
ly extendetl, widely aa they are o<ed at ptwent. 
Women in particular would soon lake to tlio a*erf 
shoes of elegant make though cheep instead of gmeg 


barefoot or in clumsy slippers as at present. To 
this particular irdusfrial development there is of 
course tlia religious objection of Hindus, but Mus- 
lims can (and do in Bombay) undertake such enter- 
prises which should certainly carry a very good 
prospect of profit. Then again there is room for 
eartheawara factories in which could be made more 
neatly and cheaply theaiticles now clumsily finish- 
ed, though of good design, by the potter. In this 
country, Doul ton’s and other Companies make their 
principal profit out of common articles of universal 
use There is also an excellent opening for the 
profitable manufacture of sugar, which is so widely 
consumed in India. I might go on with the list, 
but It le probably iinnetesaapy. All intelligent 
natives of India will be able at once to name arti- 
cles which are in general nse.tbe manufacture of 
which IS carried on in practically eiery village* in 
a labitious and in effective way, and which could 
be manufactured much better in large factories and 
ffisch more cheaply 

Oo one point 1 wish to convey the most earnest 
warning lliusl that nobody connected witu this 
movement may ever persuade himself that be is 
doing well for hiscouutry by boycotting imported 
goo-ls That practice does no good at all, but it 
woiks a vast amount of injury All imported 
goods ore paid for by exported goods If 
there are no imports there can be no exports. 

If there are no exports their can be no imports 
The price which is paid for imported goods is re- 
presented by exports, and if a boycclt of imported 
goods IS eBrttivo it has the effect ut reducing the 
production of exported goods lu the measure of 
reduction in import*, if ,t ,3 
of the imported poods will be taken by locally 
mide gowl., the answer U that the local tuanu- 
f-rtureia txhypothr^is not eo economical as that 
cf the rmporUd g«>ls acd that the consumer mast 
|wy more for the local good*, with the result that 
bM consumption mnn be mJuced. If ,t did not 
to produce certain articles nnder the operation 
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show tliAt, ftmoug other thing®, Moslem and Ilindu, 
the leis and raj^et, were united in inskting up- 
on having the Biil, the whole Bill and nothing 
hut the Bill. The acceptance, later, of tho 
principle of Clause HI. marka the end of one and 
the beginning of a new epoch in Indian history* 
If we had the principle of Clause HI in opeiatiou 
in 1905, Bengal would never have been partitioned. 
In the future, we shall sea the piicopie of pet 
sonal government, so pas-'ionately beloved of Loi.I 
Cureoii, gradually replaced by the principle of coi 
porate goveinment, — governorship with an Exe- 
cutive Council an Indian always assisting In any 
event, the enlargement of the Legislative Councils 
and their future giowtli would be impossible side 
by side with a personal, highly centialised gov- 
arnmeot, and, therefore, the deUtioo ef Clause 
III, would have effectively neutralised the benefits 
of the Reforms Tiike the Reforrrs as a whole — 
the measures of decentralisation, the stimulus to 
local self government, the enUigeaient of the 
powers of Legislative Council®, and the active as- 
sociation efthrt repre««nt'itive8 of tbe people in 
the work ef government— ard yon realise the vilvl 
imporUnce of the principle of Clause III. 

The Slthof Februiry will be ever memorable in 
Irdiin annals as the date on which m lodian’e 
appointment to the , Executive Council of the 
A iceroy was announce!, although Mr. Sinha actu- 
allj took his scat on April 19th, on which latter 
date, too. Sir Lawrence Jenkins look over cheige 
of his duties as Chief Justice of the Calcutta Bigh 
Court. No I'ss mcmomble a date is November, 
23, which saw the swearing in of the Right lion. 
Syed Ameer All as member of the Privy Council, 
and his appointment as a member of the Judicial 
Committee. 

It would take me long and too far afield to 
trare the development of the scheme of Reform a» 
embodied in the Indian CounuU Act, which, by 
the way, receivoi tho Rayat .Assent on June 23, 
There has been much controversy over tbe eja- 


temof epeciil electornte®, and even more angry 
controversy over the Regulations published on 
November 15. I have no desire whatever to fan 
the embers of somewhat embittered controversies. 
Let the dead past bury lU dead. There probably 
aro impeifections.but opinion differs as to whether, 
as baa been asserted, the Government intended to 
place tho educated class under a ban — a whimsi- 
cally absurd charge, which has gained a certain 
amount of vogue owing to the peculiar conditions 
in Bengal Tlisre is, it seems to me, even less 
neeit to quartet with Moslems fer the special treat- 
ment they have received. I have no doubt that 
the Moslem representatives are young to realise 
their slicngtb working in co operation with their 
Uindu brethren, or, contrariwise, their utter im* 
potence m isolation. Tlio best among them know 
this. There ia going to be a great education in 
tho value of corporstc action for the common 
benefit, and J, for ore, have no fear that the Mos- 
lem. who has achieved signal \ ictui tea for popular 
liberty in New Turkey, is going to falsify his 
charscUt and go counter to the tiaditions of his 
race, on Indian loil. Even moie absurd seems 
to me the fsar as to the effects of the opemtions 
of the Regi.Ulions on the position of tho educated 
ela<a. 


« cinnges in me personnel of the 
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of tlio simple, kintlly ^'entleman, wlio never sounds 
liisovvn praiiD, never gives offence, keeps his own 
coun«el nnd iilways does his duty. It if probable 
His Escellency will resign, if those who appointed 
liim to the high office of Viceroy of India return 
to power. Curiously enough, the first meeting of 
the new Viceroy’s Legislative Council is fixed for 
adatowhenwe shall hive known the result of 
the general elections, end whether it is tobe Loid 
Morley nl the India Office, or relapse to Curzonism. 
The future la in the lap of the gods. But as long 
as memory holds, nnn gratitude is not altogether 
extinct among our countiymen, we shall hold in 


affectionate remembrance the greatest Indian re- 
gime after Lcnl Ripnn’s. 

The cauie-list of sedition ti iaU was exceptionally 
heavy during the year. The eontluiion of the Ah- 
pore bomb trial — the longest, and, in certain res- 
pects, the more important of Indian poUlicil 
Irials-was reachedin May. .Mr Eardly Norton 
began his nddn-Hs for the proaecution on March 4 
and concluded on the 20rii idem The moet noU- 
bto pasenges of Counsel’s addiess were (lio.e devot- 
ed to the eise against Mr. Arahindo Ohose, nt.d 
constituted .1 terrific iiulictmant of the chewcler 
of hie political work. The dcfince I.wyem 
comioenceil their argument on the annm 
day and concluded on April 14. the .\s««. 
Bora finding seven of the acciianl guilty ai.d the 
rest, including Mr. AraUudo Cilioae, not gnilry. 
Mr. C. II. nmchcroff, tlie Re«*iona .ludge. deli- 
veml judgnmt acquitting s.-vetite«n of th, 
accused and convicting aliteen. Two wers- sen- 
lenced to the extreme penally, nine to tranapor- 
talion for hf», three to ten and three olherato 
sa«njmr»* transport-ation. and one toone yeat’a 
riporoiia impri.anment. Tlie ronvicled persona 
appealci, llie appeal being heard by the Chief 
Joalice and Mr. Justice Cirndiiff, who a*l dur- 
ing the long vocation. The jodgment of ih« 
Court was delivered on Noreitl^er 23 Xhelr 
Lordships commuted the death sentencee, *nd 


reduenj the sentences in the case cf seven persons, 
and acquitted one. Their Lordships diffeied as 
regards the case of five persons, and the refer- • 
ence to a third Judge is pending Jispnsal. (One* 
of the convicted persons died while the appeal’ 
was pending.) 


The Special Tribunal of t 


Urticuua iiign 


Court aat during the year and tried two cases- 
Ihe liighaty and the B^rrah dacniti’es, the for-' 
Dier of which resulted in the conviction, end the 
latter in the acquittal of the nccuscil, the Chief 
Justice making a scathing condemnation of the 
Police. Perhaps the ensa irhich aroused interest' 
in mu'h greater degree than even the Alipoie' 
case wns the Midna|)oro bomb case. Briefly, 
Mldnapore was believed to be the centre of an 
alarming, widesprsM] conspiracy against the 
Slate, in fact, the whole town was directly orin- 
directly implicated in aconspirocy to overthrow 
British rule and to muider British officers. A 
wrieaef arreeUtnd eeaithes were made, and a 
number of peraoni were placed on Ihiir trial. 
It is net neceasary for my present purpose to 
follow the progress of the triil. The upshot of it' 
all was thnt out of Borne 150 pernons who were 
originally either auspected or charge-sheeted, mly 
three were finally pl.,„d o„ their tri -1 befoio the 
SesBion, Judge, who dlMgreeing with the As.es.' 
•K>« convicWihe accured, of whom two gotten 
jeart* and one eevcu year.’ transportation. The 
priBonem appcald, ^ith the result that Rir 
Uwreixs, Jenkins riid Mr Ja.tic Mookerj-e ac- 
quitted the appellants, the Chief Justice censuring 
sr.A„d„, 
*» -".julr, Inlo Ih." 
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These wete the roost important political trials 
of the } ear. There were quite a nnmher of sedi- 
tion prosecutions, conviction of journalists, and 
confiscation of printing presses pi'acticall; all over 
the country." In December, 1908, we had the 
deportation*, and the confiscation of the " Bande 
Mataram” press was also confirmed Eaily in 
January, a number of Samities were suppiessed. 
Then there was the “ Punth i " sedition case and 
the suppression of a BeMg'i]| play, the “ Matripujs.’" 
In the Deccan, thera was the prosecution of the 
Editor of the Weekly "Bande llataram, " and 
later the prosecution of the Editor of the “ Kal." 
Kolhapur furnished its quota of sedition cases, 
and then there was the ease of the •'Swaraj)B," 
tko conviction of the Editor of which was upheld 
ty the Bombay . High Court. In Bengal, the 
“ Sandliya" press was confi,scated, as aUo a press at 
Howrah, Neater home, in Madras, we had the 
Kistoa “Swaraj" case. At Kolhapur, again, 
there was a bomb rise, in Durdwan an Arms Act 
case, and the ane*tof a Bengali at Karachi for 
Uttering irditioua speeches. A number of houses 
wereseei'ehed at BomUiy, aod th«re were convic- 
tions for iedition at Lahore end the Central Pro- 
vinces, and the Teiiali bomb case and the Karur 
Sedition esse There was more Iximb throwing on 
the K B. S. Iliiln'j},ar,d the prohibition of public 
meetings in Csleutu Squares within hatf-an-hoor 
of sunset was continued for another year. Then 
there is the sfisir of the infamous Krishoa- 
varma in EogUnd, his disbarring, the cancellation 
of tho Herbert Spencer lectureship and the proee- 
cution cf the printer of the “ Indian Sociologist.’’- 
Eoaib rases sro reported from Satara, and sedition 
prweeutions at Belgaum. LaUr .in the year 
orsurred the Nasik assassinatioU, and in connec- 
tion therewith It may ho useful to refer to the 
rasee which prec«<led that lamentable occurrence, 
•gainst V. B. Joshi, a student, and M. B. CSsdgil, 
.who wer* sentecred to six months* rigorous Im- 
pri-wrement for importing revolvers from Gwalior,* 


TwolocaIJsghiidars were also prcsecuted for abet- 
ment of waging war against the King, and thea 
there was the cise of Saivarkar, who was trausi 
ported for life on sedition charges. In Bengal, 
an informer was shot dead, and in Bombay, d 
etadent of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 


tute Was convicted for having in 
explosive substances At Nagpur, a pleader was 
convicted of sedition, and a student at Narain' 
gnoge (in Eistern Bengal) was similarly dealf 
with for importing a parcel of revolvers “Made 
inGerminy*’ Kai-achi contiibuted twn seditiorr 
casos, aud the punter of the Calcutta” Hitabadhi” 
was arrested for publishing seditious matter, From 
Lalioie and Allahabad a number of seditions prose- 
cutions were reported, and there were arrests and 
searches at Lahoi e. Mr. G. K. Gobhsld prosecuted 
Ins defamers at Poona and Bombay, obtaining 
substantial daongas. Mention may also bo made 
hers of the prosecution atjd conviction of thtf 
infamousKhsliI ullah, aPoltce Spy of Etawah,i«Lo 
forged letters with the intent that certain leading 
residenUot Etawah should bs deported or other- 
wise dealt with for abetment cfeonspirncy egsiri.t 
the Sute. The Biirrach bogus dacolty. bears a 
family likeness to the EUwah effoit. The Tre 
vaodrum not case, the Gula Band aff.ir and other 
««s have elicited strong expresrione of opinion 
from the higher judiciary on certain Pulice me- 
XM% the most familiar of which, in the words cf 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins, are the use of •■gtosslv im- 
proper infiuences” an! “the j i 

. » , , U*|J tne most deplorable 
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tempted assassination of Lord and I/idy Minto st 
Ahtaedabad— a truly black record of crime, which 
shall for ever disfigure the great Reform year. 

There is nothing very important to record by 
way of administrative changes. The chief oSicia] 
events of the year were, tlio pubhcotion of tlie 
Report of the Decentralisation Cammission and 
later in the year, the Report of the IbiIi* Office 
Committee on the promotion of Oiientat Studies; 
the constitution of separate cadres for the Eastern 
Bengal Services ; the sanctioning of a coiabtned 
Postal and Telegraph Services between England 
and India, wheieby lelteia po'»tod in London may 
be telegraphed to the addressee from Bombay on 
the arrival of the Mail steamer , the formal esta- 
hlUhmcnt of the Tata Research Institute at Banga- 
lore : the aboHlion of the hearing e}stem of pre«a 
Ulegcamsand the eubstinjtiun ofthedepobita)8- 
tom tend the introduction of legislation to amend 
the Indian Factories Act 
The session of the I/iboio Coogresa towards the 
end of the jeit was succeaaful, m spite of a con- 
fcid^rably diminished attendance of delegatee and 
the apathy of tha Punjab Sir P. M. MeJiU feU 
runpclleii to resign the Presideiitahip towardstbe 
end of November, neccMitaling a fre»h eleetbn of 
PreaHenl, the choue haopily faliiog tn Pundit 
Madaii Jlidian MaUviyaof AlUhabid.The tLove- 
ment for loitigiiig about the union of Moderates 
and EstremisU, confinad far the most part to 
Bengal, rwulled in failure, and a strong vontin- 
gent of dtlegati-a headed by Mr. Sartndmnalb 
IHiierje-i, represented tiie Jyjwer Prunneet of 
Bengal. 

The necrology of the jear inclndes many getat 
names— Lord Ripon, steadfast in his deiotioo to 
the tight, to the last; Sir W, Curaon-WjUte, a 
tcus friend of Indiana; Nsgendra Nath Ghwe 
litcratcur, journalist end educationist, a imn of 
marked intellectual force ; Btl GuUbhai, wjfe ©{ 
the Ne/tor of Indian politics. Me. DaJabhal Snty- 
roji; Siireah Biswas, a Bcogalco who testu>e*l a 
miht.rryc.irperin Bra til; Lai Mchun Gho«e,wh«e 
brilliant gifts rf Oratory ennobled bis r«c«; 
Rotntsh Chunder Butt, versed {■> prsetioil aflliira| 
with innumerahU triumphs to hU credit in the 
rvvlms of literature, hUtaey aod economies. 


Guvrent Events. 

BY BAJDUARI. 



inSTO-BE-niSTOniCAL EYE>fT. 

At tbo time of going to Press (Jan. 2lth) the results 
stand as follows . — 

tlmonists 214 j I.abour 32 

Liberals 177 j Nationalists 60 

There are only 121 moro eonrtitupiicies to retoro 
members but as a considerable prcpotiioa of theao are in 
Irelsod, Scotland and Wales the UnionisU hare rery htt^^ 
hope. iEd. IM. ] 

rre write tha most momentous question, 
whether the hereditary Peer* of the Realm 
or the People, as represented by their 
chosen men in tha House of Commons, shall be 
supreme, js being fought to the knife in Great 
Britain, the decisive solution of which will bo 
known very shortly. Never has thU great conati- 
tutional question been r, used during the last two 
hundred years and upwatds. Tiueitis thntdurinfl 
the epoeb-roaking Budget of 1853 by Mr.- Glad* 
stone, when tlie whole of the UriirdutlM of oW were 
•wept Away and British Coairce was placed on® 
sound footing in cooformity with tho piinciplu 
Free Trade, and the Repeal of the IVper Duly in 
I860 1, by the saroo gruat statesman, there wss 
much round and fury, enslugaut to the one now so 
hwily beard, in the hereditary chamber, and even 
in the House of Comcnons by Ijfjtd Cecil, the great 
MaiTjuis of Salisbury of later daja who WAS thrice 
Pnine Minister, hut nothing came out of it. fitilh 
they were undoubtedly the fcireriuineraof the pre- 
aentagiutlon. Stillkteron, when in J894, tb« 
Lords were vxceeilingly oUtrucled on the Parish 
Coucciis' Bill, there was heard the cry whether lh« 
ComiBons or the Peers should be auprtme >0 
national alTaira. Mr. Gladstone liad raised hi* 
tno«t potent and eloquent voice and rung Ih* 
tcceii. of alarm as to Uie danger to the future d 
Hiitieh Democrary which lurked in the movement- 
The Finance Bill of IP03, Iwa, of courw, finally 
reaUwd the danger which Mr. Gladstone Lad 
Vgadoosly predicted. Tbit time, however, thera 
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b&s i}««n DO Bilenb surrender after foamio^ at th« 
mouth by the Lords. They have actively wised 
the standard of revolt against which the whole 
strength and manhood of tho English people have 
been fighting at this hour, with what result, 
whether for weal or woe, will soon be known. 
Tne election campaign which continued for well- 
nigh two months, before the 15th Januaiy, was 
indeed remarkable, though not unprecedented 
There were Lords who did not think it beneath 
their dignity to address certain Constitiieneics, 
though most of them were unknown to public 
life but had come to the front to preserve their 
order. The " backward" men as they were called, 
had to inQuence, woith speaking of, on tho 
hleetorate^ The lotellectualucQ of the land was 
to he oeinly discerned among the popular re- 
preseotattves, while no Minwters stiove to put the 
real case of the Commons in a clearer and drier 
light then Messrs. Asquith, Churchill and Lloyd 
Ooorg® The preliminaries of the great fight being 
over, the actual battle is now ragirg As we 
write 368 membere have been returned, but so 
far, despite tbe crowing of the Umcnist organs, 
there has been no material gain True it ie that 
soma of the borough scats have been woe back, 
hut tho real stropghold of Free Trade has not 
been breached. That stronghold has remained Gim 
like a reck. The elections are now for the Coun- 
ties. Of course, it will be unwise to prophesy 
what turn these may take, though they are well 
known to be Liberal. There is always great un- 
certainty as to the voters, siiecially what are called 
“Silent" Voters who are the desp.>ir o( elcclion- 
eering agents and party whi|>s. They often tom 
the tide of tbe battle with the most unespected 
results. We do not profess to be cocksure, thrre- 
occasion as the present. Tie 
human e-'juation, which is never constant and is 
often swayed by a variety of f.ictors, ctn never 
be left out of account. It may be that the Uoun- 
tie« may diminish the liberal majority. It may 


be 80 narrowed down as to prevent the Ministry 
from taking upon itself the responsibility of 
Government without being further hampeted by’ 
the obstructive Peers the majority of whom are 
Conservatives. Or it may be that the Unionists 
may after all gain the day with an equally nariow 
majority though in their case it may be taken for 
granted that there would be none of the obstruc> 
tion which would be offered to the other great 
party. Of course, the country would wish for ‘a 
large Liberal majority, seeing what mischief 
may lark most imminently in the future supre- 
macy of the Peers. It would destroy the infiueneo 
of the Democracy which has been slowly built 
up during the last seventy years. India herself 
would wish niso that tbe same progressive 
parly might eomo into power for reasons 
which are obvious. But it is one thing 
to wish and another to realise the wish. 
It would be a calamity were England at this 
crisis to be thrown entirely on the mercy of 
the Peers That would signify a revolution of 
the most fatal character to British Democracy. 
It would signify that all the great struggles of 
two hundred years ago and thereafter have 
gone in vain, and that the battle of the People will 
have to bo bitterly fought o\er again. Heaven 
forfend each a exUmity. ’ ' 

By a curious Fate the centenary of the Glad- 
stone came to be celebrated just on tbe eve 
oftb. Etetion,. li ^ n.gmScnt 
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The Myths ot the Norsemen. 

Mylhs cf the Norsemen." By U A Gneiber. 
C^rga Q.lUrrsp & Co , London. — ^97 pp. besides $1 
fall'page Illustrstions. Price 7a. Qd. Net-} 

“Myths of the Norsemen" is suie to be 
welcomej by miny. Tt la fall of information , 
almost every 'name and story of the bill legends 
of the North-may be found, at any rate, briefly 
mentioned in the iwok; and the very full 
‘Gloasary” and Index’ at the end of the book 
niafces i( easy W find any particular detail 
ote maybe looking 'lor. Numerous questions 
ffomthe'old Eddat and Sagtu help to preserve 
abmo o! ‘ the origirfal ' eoiour of these pic- 
tures of days ioog gone 'by. We not only bear 
the btories told by a man of our own day, but 
get ill impression ot hoiv they Mre originally 
told : we seem to get closer to the past as we reed 
the qnaint old ■verses. And the book « not only 
full' of information and rich in interesting quota- 
tions, it contAlns a lirge number of splendid 
pictures. They are all reproductions— and excellent 
rtprodaclions they me — of the works of modem 
artist#.' No historical value therefore attaches to 
them; they 'do not show us how the ancient 
Northerners themselves tried to express in picture 
form what 'their minds thought and felt. But 
the arUstic imagination that lies behind these 
illustrations has pioJured something which is 
frequently very interesting ami suggestive and in 
several cases’ exquisitely beautiful. 

Echoes from Old Dacca. Bg Sgi'd Uettaix. 
ITuA Illitslratirms [TAarirr, ApiitA «f' Co , Puh~ 
lishert, Gonmmeni Elacf, CaletiUa Ei dj 
■‘This is a reprint of an eiceeilingly entertaining 
article published under the head of “ Bengal Past 
and Present” in the Journal of the CsIcutU 
lltstorical Sxiety; It gives a succint history of 
the famous town which has become the capital ot 
the new Province of Eastern Bengal, it# origin. 
Its trade tad its vicissitude^ liie account is very 
readable and its illustrations very pleasing. 


Robert Emmet: A Historical Euyna>ue\ 

Slepksn GieijHn, (df omiffait ) Lt" 

. The author has succeeded in giving us'^'an 
intoTesting and in parts eloquent accolinl .df'\he 
Tragic Events of 1B03 which marked out Robert 
Emmet as one of the most pathetic and "arresting 
figures of the last century He belonged tow 
family the members of which 'wers-. hit 'either 
United Irishmen or those who were desiroos' of 
freeing Ireland from the domination of Eoglatid.' 
When Robert Emmet eecured a leading place 'in 
tlie counsels cf incipient Irish Revolutionaries, -the 
memory of the abortive rising of 1798 Tvas'etilf 
fresh and Emmet’s view was that the lessons from 
that atumpt were two.— Fust, that Insfn&eir 
could be trusted to help their fenders In 'any 
attempt to secure the indepeodence of Ireland f 
and secondly, that the rising of 1798 failed 
beesuse ot bsd manegement. Emmet's own failorei 
was caused by the fact that in his nervous drsSU 
of mismsnsgement, he landed himself iora worse 
plight by his naive unque.stioced faith In human- 
nature, especially Irish human nature. Thesfcory 
of Emmet’s trial and execution is most exciting' 
end the following peroration of Emroet’a defence 
epevco IS significant of the man and Lis mission: 
‘I am ready to die, I have not be-n allowed to 
vindicate my character. I Lave but one request to 
•skat my departure from thU world -it is.thei 
thnntyof ite silence L. t no nan write my epitaph, 

or as no man -who knows my motives, dares now. 

to to 

be written; but till ,t . ‘ii® «pitaph 

drifted, the dcce. led the' 

<|Bp..ri.s. t« .“VS"?'-’'' ™-' 

hedie.!," orever the hope m whidi^ 
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Nineteenth Century Teachers and Other 
Essays. Rtj Juhn Wedgtcood. {tloddt dr 
London.) 

Miss Wedgwood’s personal acquaintance with 
many of tLe great men of whom ilie write* en- 
ables her to shed new light on their character 
and work. Men are made up, as a shrewd obserr. 
er has remarked, of talents, gifts, defects, quali- 
ties— .and o/<A«ni«frM. It is this indefinible pei- 
Bonal element behind every man which explains 
why he was or was not a success. Thus we learn 
why it was thst John Ruskin, in spite of his 
wonderful and precocious ability, failed to a great 
extent to impress his conteraporaiiea. “ When he 
first heetme* familiar figure in London Drawing- 
Rooms as a young man," aiya Miss Wedgwood, '* if 
Bny the effect on the ardent admirers of bis book 
tens diuppointing. The general impression, as far 
as 1 can recall it after 90 years, was somewhat 
pallid, somewhat Ineffective There was nothing 
in the unsubstantial, but not graceful, figure, the 
aquiline face, the pale tone of colouring, the slight 
lisp to suggest a prophet." On the other hand, we 
receivoaclear impression of the essential person- 
al greatness of Carlyle. “ It is impossiblo,” says 
Miss Wedgwo^ “ to exeggerate theimpressiveness 
of the mere aspect and mmner of the mna. No 
one would have passed him over iu a crowd. If 
one had been told that he was in a tooni with 50 
other men there would seldom have been aoy dan- 
ger of mistake in guessing which was the man of 
genius . .The impression left on the minds of bis 
conteraporaiics is the ino«s unique, probably, they 
have ever knowu.” Or agiun of Dean Stanley, 
Miss Wedgwood tells us that ho " joined the aim 
pill iiv of a child of Eve years’ old to the cnitiva- 
'ill of a grsy hiired man and the goodness of a 
pure woman." These touches of personal descrip- 
tion would atone give the Essays intercut and 
'value, even if they are not of great importance as 
a contribution to the criticism of life and letters. 

But these Essays contain many other matters 


of interest besides descriptions 01 

They take us back into the atmosphere of the 19£h 
Century and recall many quaint traits of that 
period, now disappearing or disappeared. One of 
these was the study of Sabbatarianism, whieb, in 
these days of week-end expeditions, is becoming 
hard to i^lize. Miss Wedgwood describes how 
duMog the tragic summer of the Indian Mntiny, 
the Time* newspaper lay unopened on the side- 
board from Saturday to Monday, though the 
inmates of the house were longing to know 
Its contents and, in fact, spent a good part 
of the intervening hours m speculations there- 
on, which, they were not allowed to verify till 
Mond.iy morning' Miss Wedgwood speaks 
feelingly of the moral revolution wrought 
by the publication of Djiwiij’s '‘Origin 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


Village Self-Government in Baroda 

A most valuAble paper on the above subject, 
written by the lato lamented eminent Indian, 
Mr, P»ome>-li Chuiiiler IJutt, Dewan rt Hiiodi, 
w publishej in the Iliiubistan AVrieic, for 
IX-ceniber 

Village Self Goiernment m a plant of indigen 
oitA growth in the Ka<*, and “ the people left 
then Kirga absolute power to rule or misiule 
the Faipire, am) the Kinga left tl e people a frvo 
hand in their villag«« No eential c->i>'Uinlioftal 
Oovrrnreent wajorg»ni*«d , but each village re 
piiUie hail il« o-vn conatitution ami r»W aUelf 
With the advent of the llritish power, however, 
thres self governing boJtea ihchneit rapiJly, and 
"ilapve BO longer policed thetnselve*, lost control 
of vitlige road* and vchooN, ecuUI not hear Civil 
an I Ctimlnal caaea as btfore and nere deprtaed of 
the power of collecting rvaenue N -w that it u 
recognised that village government ehooll be re 
virei*, it IS not J roper, <i» Mme propaw, ihat the 
• sperunent shoull be cautiously introiluceil 
Whit •ereijiiire-l vs net hothouse eiprnnieiits, 
but “ sowing rf theseeat breadevst over the soil, 
which ha* prove.1 i’a tialin**s and fitnese frc-a> 

rviro'e sgfs.’- 

After giri'-g s>'cne real pijwcra to tbe^ yataeJw. 
r<*.Cat»sho.jlJ be Uhen that the Ta. sl^ar^ 
who Ought to bs giren poweta cf supewisjofi, alo 

not ru'« despotia-ally Wrote Mr. Pit*. -Our 

TahaiJ c.*' eers are veritaMe desjvt. e> aietiaes ; 
•» haveiiosHi xht-n to ctiliaise an I £pdf»idt, 
act to bji'l op ».-d ecr»tr3a*t* The TshsilUr. 
trier wh'se regiaie, these pKScVyrfs do rot 
5^rtae. sheu’lhe rvoioref. 

Th's foi’jwirg are the power* that shou!! lx 
rven to thewe parwr^wyXa 


» -vuiu 5I.IS BUIIII a.iaii noa i-riniinaf pouers to Village 

board*, tte Utter up to a fine of five or ten rupees, bo 
Uwyersihould appear in Village Courts Parties should 
teDg their oarn wifncsaca, and no processes should issue 
No record* ahoiild be kept eicept a Register showin- the 
DMeaofthe part.eM. the nature cf the case, end llio 
?iw a r! »PP«»h but the Sub-D'strict 

I would p'aec Primary School* nndcr these Villa"o 

A portion of the Ueat re«ses naiJ hv ...i. n 

rj v"’'- p"M« -"'s 

* im Will be small peihapaa luini3p»d mures a ve.e 
for an avmgB village hut it «ill iiifheg^ fhVvm 
age VMJt I., oecasioiially to elcans^^n lanl. ie 

-ftfk'vhoold also be made to 
are amage ItoarJs not to eontnclor* Vo b!,» 

T«, 6m 

«I Mr. HI,., „ 

ml .1 u,. I»J r,r,r„« J,„,m .t „1|,„ 

Ih. rrrm.rrn, 

The*«cnd esep. taken bv Mr n.tt 
f.™ 

T.I., BO..J, 

fomve-l intoelectcrales. . 

The B-it two »icpe were to entrust thes> V.II 
R-«rd, witi „ru,.. pi.i:i, ' f 

•narnnalalbsmen* to 

them f«l that th th^r T'''"" 

-s ■ * power to re- 

--P’e wants by their own 


their OW 1 
ecertis-e. 

Aftb 
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The Caste System in India and England. Eeligious Disabilities in Native States. 


It is commonly asserted thit in India, the caste 
system hia been more brimful of evils to the 
regeneration of the coi.ntry , than any other 
Sochi environment, and that ‘ individual initia* 
tive and assertion, liberty of conscience’, and othei 
qualities have been smothered by this system 
Ml. J. F. Kicholls, writing in the current issue 
of the aufi South Indian Rtvuie, points 

out that India is not the only country where the 
finest qualities of a race are destroyed by caste. 
He says in England, the home of free insti- 
tutions and of liberty of thought, speech and 
•clioD, the caste system, with its concomitant 
«’'ils U easily discernible to the csreful observei. • 
The social system there is broadly classified into 
three classes, the Working, the Middle and the 
Upp*r and each of these la subdivided into 
osny smaller groups and, s-vys Mr Kiiholh, 
" the prooeM of sub dsmai-cation has been eo ruth- 
lesely puriucJ that it is quite impossible to distin- 
guish one from another " A recent writer has 
cbietveJ : “Our (the English) social idea is the 
ide.s, not by any mean*, of a community levelled 
by a generally diffused educational development, 
hut of a rigidly grided caate system, running fiom 
top to bottom of our national organisation “ The 
inaoenco of the church is on tbs wane, and though 
It IS the most convraative and stagnant of Eng- 
lish iiistilotioria, “it still terrifies the poor and 
weak, into ignoble obedience by visions of an 
unquenchable fire and threats of everUsling pun- 
ishmsTit,” In politics is founl the aamedisUnc- 
tion. The principal qualification for cabinet rank 
is socisl standing and • llie shares of » Company 
Are esMly disposed of if the Board of Directors are 
«>npc«ed of titled men.* 


This IS the subject of a well-reasoned article 
in the November issue of the -Sfajirfartf ilcgasine, 
published in Madras In Mysore, attempts have 
at various times been made to induce Government 
to pass a legislition tu remove what are called 
the ‘ disabilities ' of converts The ostensible 
object is to liberalise men’s minds regarding reli- 
gious convictions. Tho chief disability is that 
refemr.g to property #nd custody of children cf 
conveits Themeasuie is clamoured for, not by 
Mahomedans, r.ot by Hindus, not by Buddhists, 
but by Christiana. The draft Regulation, pre- 
pared by a Committee m Dewsn Sir Krishna- 
muiU’s Uma, {in 1905), consisted of really two 
sections, the first protecting those who renounce 
their religion or caste against the action and opeia- 
tion cf those who do not, and the second pro- 
tecting those wbo do not renounce Ibeii- religion 
or caste against ibe operation of those who do. 
The popular objection to this legislation is based 
on the just.fisble fvsr that • certain disturbing 
influences will be set against certain non interfer- 
ing religions and m f.wcur of certain proselytie- 
mg ones.’ LegisKtion ought not to brush aside, all 
•t once, popular imderstanding, and popular 
undersUnd.r.g.,n this lard where rehgiou U every- 
thing to the people, has for centuries accepted 
and acted on the principle that when a man re 

nounces hi* ancestral religion or caste, he re- 

rounces also all tKit . 

an that was ecquired through the 
associstionship and merit of such caste or reli 

b^b..,., 

of Hindu ikA \r V ’ ‘ ' go into the midst 
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The Indian Stadent. The Lawyer’s Function. 

In a thoughtful paper in the llantst Fidd 

on “The Indian Student and the Cbans.og Moral In a recent number of the monthly, Mr. 

lde»l,” the Rer. S. J. Cox draws a coropanson Donald R Richteq:, a Lawyer, discusses at great 
between J. R. Green’s desciiption cf student life length the question whether he and his kind are 


in the thirteenth century in European centres of 
learning, such as Oxford and P.iris and the 
student popuhition of our Indian cities to i\\ In 
the former period, the Renaissance bad closed the 
Middle Ages, the tide of new learring was ‘urg- 
ing in and an eager, re«*l«ss, throbbing mass of 
student life was the result. Youug men, often 
were scLooloojs, wandered from centre to centre, 
from doctor to doctor, as each had power, to 
attract, often IMng a har>l life in dire porerty, 
•mid Rurrenndings by no me.ans faiouiahle to 
tiritue. Thero are difference’, of course, between 
the one and other, but to-ds} in India we see »lie 
tame eager niiltitudei punuiog lesrntng often 
Btider (imilar hardehipa, the esme ferment of new 
ideaa, and the same moral un<ettlement due to a 
period of transition. Theaepeetof tins mass of 
stndent life is a rery inprec^ire one, for the edu* 
rated cla<sea always possess an itiduenoe out of 
proportion to their mere nnniencal strength. In 
other lands some of the greatest nioml aHvance« 
tare had their roots in the CiiiTer«ili«s, and Mi 
Coibe'ierea that a morement like llist which 
"Uhin the la»t genimtion has been quickemog 
tb« moral and spiritual life m the Collesjes of 
Eritiun and America, is far from iinpse.rible in 
India. In expounding this riew he draws thrcv 
phtares cf tho Hindu student — the ancient 
crlVoJox jourg n-sn ard Ills moral sUndarJs, as 
thess are refiec'e<l in »n epic like the Rsinajsn, 
the present student and bis a«piratic!<« and th* 
future stadent in the ideal staee >u whah all that 
h be*t in the trai'iliorsof tl e past willhs reah^ed. 
That the Indian ideal of tccral derelopcient w»H 
bare a religious basis goes wiU out »*jiog, but it 
is to be hoped that it will also be charaelettfeJ 
a spirit cf service. 


harcnonizers of society spreading peace and foster- 
ing unit) or parasites welcoming di-cord and liv- 
ing frotp the sores and afBictionaof their fellow- 
men The prime question which naturally sug- 
gests itself to an ordinaiy inquirer is whether 
tho present vast and complex administration of 
the hw IS a necessity In an clemenfary social 
condition but few laws would be necessary, but 
when civilisitioe adronces and as its result, vest 
social and business complications prevail, there 
uunbe some fundamertal and neespted guides for 
the IraosacuoD and solution of bustnesv and soctil 
affairs Thus arises the inevitAble necessity for 
professional advocates 


A lawyer’s acliviHes naturally fall {nt* three 
utsds Advice, Litigation, and Law-making. The 
•liiestion whether a particular lawyer is a liarmo- 
nuer or a paraMte c vn be sati’fictonly determined 
only when clear lines of distinction are drawn be- 
tween the functions of a Larmonifr and that of a 
,«r.Mie Cut It ,s not always possible to d„ so. 
lly a consideration of the three mam activities of 
a lawyei. we may m a way ‘clve this problem 
Every tima a lawyer coima-U his client how to 
uphold t'ue righu seeure-i to him by the Justice of 
h.s cau.-e. he is discharging l.is t.ue furction ; but 
wl eti he tiies to benefit biaself as well .s his 
client by the application of technicalities in the 
law without giving any considention whatever to 
f*.r play between man ard man. he become’ a 


jaalice for the can«e he advccates by j„«t ai.d 
honest means is a harwenirer cf scvi-tv but if he 
take* undue advantage of the weakness of the 
r *01 by every artifice at Lis command 

and by fcefaddling wilnessc, endeavoLrs to 
»«cq«,lt the strength of bis oppanenfs cause be is 
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The Place of India Among Nationa. 

BeT. Dr. J. T. Sunderhnd, Ml, writing on 
“ the pliee of Indii in the Bi-olherhood of Na- 
tions ”, in the Deoetnber i-sue of the 

doploies tliet people in the West had al- 
ways looted down upon Asia with contempt and 
had treated Asi.atics with cruelty because the 
Continent concerned was Asia This has been 
so in spite of the fact that all the religions had 
their birth in Asia Thia is t!.e first obstacle in 
the proper appreciation ef tho place of Indmn 
the brotherl ood of nations 
Mr. SunderKnd bring* an impoitant charge 
agsinvt Miwionarie*. He fays th\t they do not 
wport the belter side of Indians to those that 
s*nt them out to India because that nonU mean 
an end of their trade 

It the Buuienariee were to come bact (com ledia re- 
porting that (hey flo4 there pco^^e e-iually intelligeet 
With onnelres, If Ti'tueui as eunelrei. taaiisg agreat 
puri'y 10 thrir hoioea a« ne hare in oore, and as epnght 
10 chwaetar oe are the people o( Aoirrici what would he 
the effect ot their repuru upon the bouic chureliee * At 
ooce the in'iuiry would be raued, tt hv irn J out nieoon- 
arire? tVhy hare mieaionarj aoeictirs’ Tbu» ueere 
that the pre*«urc upon nitsitonaries le rery ttrong not to 
report at hn ee the better aide of Indian thought and iile, 
but to eooSno tneir rrperti to the lowest and n»r<t »de. 
-t^ie reault of which must of course be to gire os any- 
thing b it the true India. 

If tbisrepoitof the llissionarirs is l>a*rd cii 
their *010*1 experirrer, that would besomethirg 
Uut, as A fset, few of the Missiotiarie* come m 
contact with or see the be«l of Ird'sn life. The 
pecple whom they tescb the Gospel are the 
lowe«t in civilmtion, the most ignorant and the 
most degraded classes. Se*this garbled timoo 
which Clirist's Me<jienpers gire of India i* another 
obstacle. 

The D2xt difficulty is that India is e subject 
na'iOQ. She Kas ro repreaentation in the diplo- 
matic life and reiMce of the arotlJ. Xct many 
IrdUn itudents are sent out, as Japan aoJ China 
no, to the West to learn raricua arts and indus- 
tries, and enlighten the people there about the 


truth of India's greatness. Keen English- 
men, after they come bnck home after 


jenrs of service in India, do not give uaprejadiced 
opinions about India nnd her people. All these 
difficulties, coupled with the carefully prepai-ed 
and prejudiced accounts of Missionaries, render 
the proper recognition of Indian greatness, in 
Europe and Ameiica, impossible. 

Dr. Sunderland enumerates the claims of India 
for world wide recognition in the following pass- 
*ge 


India was a great cifilized land long before Englaed 
emerg^ from batbintm. She possessed one of the old- 
est and finest cirilizatiuBS of the ancient world The 
three great literatures of the ancient world that hate 
rome down to us are the Greek, the Latin, and the In- 
dian Itweweretnsvkfortbefireor six greatest tpie 
poems of mankind *a should hate to take two of them 
from India If we sought for the language wbiob, sthno- 
logieallT and bistoncally, is the most loporUot in the 
r*d.'f to |0 ‘o tbs Sanskrit of 

India for it. ^holars are disposed to rezvd this anci- 
ent Uo^ags of India as tbs moil perfect of all languins 
^ derelopmeDi. not ereu excepting Ua 
“■« world some 

ofiw gresiest pliilosopbical lysteat, werlhy to sUod 
^■de (boss of Greece and OermaDy. The? hare ziren 
th. -Ml. tom. .t It. bfit.rt..t MMMl d.frer.n7kfn7fc 
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covering the time from tlie lleguliUtiig Act of 
1773 to llie Act of 1861 which constituted the 
liSgUlative Councils nn the existing basis. The 
eecond period is from 1661 to 1892 when the 
principle of election was first recogmsed. Thti 
third penod ends witli 1908. 

The first Legislative pon-ei was given to the 
East India Company by George I’a Charier of 
1726, “ to make, constitute and ordain by-laws, 
rules and crdinances . . These powers 

were for the first time de-trly and definitely put 
forth under the RpguUtmg Act of 1773 to which 
the entire legislative authority, sajs the vrnter, 
which the Government of India possesses 
to day, may be traced A curioua result followcti 
the arrjuUition of tiie Dewatii of (lengat, Ilehar 
and Oriwa by the Oompny SS enen Uastiogs 
i<(gued several instructions for the conduct of ad* 
mitiigtraUcn which were clcaJy in cxccm of the 
powers granted by Purhament These were de- 
fended on the giound that in issuing them, the 
Company were acting ts Agents oftha Empeior at 
ITelhi. Hut this was untenable, beeau«e, the 
giant of the Dewani did not ntcra<Mil) gtr« the 
Company power to legi*.litc. Tim Nrx»>l quei-tion 
continued to he holly discua^pd, when the Act 
1781 apocifl’illy authoris'd ih" Ooverniir GenemI 
in Council to fiame llegulrlior.s and Oidinancea 
for tiio good order and Civil Ooteciiinent. Old 
UeguUtions were re-enacied under th»« power, 
and any vestige* nf Ihe power, onee claimed, 
of legisWling without the aulhority of railumei.t 
were wholly remoied h) the Act of 1813. iwy« 
Mr. Fcn-Oupti: 

'fhc SUtolca of Parliament therefore are the mtW 
aooree* from which the teRisIative authority of the Jn. 
dian tloTcrnmenl are dcrired, aod to far ai yi„ autJiorily 
U coneerned, Iho law fa fl'iallr la d down hy IheCo^iriK 
meal of India Act of ISfll, which <on<titnfed the Coon- 
rils which haie been terminated br tho <et,'i.latf«>n of thin 
year So fw «a Hia power* of legnlatioo arc cobreroed. 
however. It ia to bo noted that the lndi»n CovncilaAct 
of I'ld* doe* not diBcr from it* predee^iior of I8CI. 


The Heroines of Indian History- 
In the December number of tiie Onmfaf i’etnsio 
appears an interesting and informing article cn 
the above subject. Says the writer ; — 

Like Europe and the romantic M'est, India too has bod 
her noble women — women bnown for esprit de corps and 
lutelligenee. This fact is all the wore reroaxkahle, for, 
dcapito tho many social lestiictions that hinder and deter 
the full development of tUcir capacious minds, they have 
ncrerthcleas distinguished thcmselrcs in matters of the 
sdeiinistration of the country ond in other lines of sct>' 
v:ty. If England is proud of her Elizabeths and Victo- 
rias and Romo of her Cornelias, India can also boast 
amongher daughters of women like Ahatya Rai, Chsod 
Bibi, and aumercul others. tVho will not read of the 
aehMtcments of our Indian PiiRccasea of tho calibre of 
Abalya Uai, Chsnd Qihi, and others with as much en- 
Oiiisisstie patriotism as an Englishman would read of the 
history of Elizabeth and Victoria ? 

For veiifsitig tbo triitli of fbe above lom'irk® 
tU« writer gives short Urv-sketchesof hcruines sui'b 
as AbeSyaUai, Rini Bhtrnni, Mnhsmni KtWbb*' 
■t,ani, tbo Rani of Jbansi, Tarn IDmlt Sultana 
Razia, Chsnd Dibi and athere, Of Alutlya Rt> 
the writer tijs 

6ho was the Isdy nho earned on (ho admfnlstrtUoD Of 
* Urge territory inCentrnl India, blietookupthoici"* 
of the Oorsmment and sat In open Durbar at tho age of 
30 bho showed great patieueo and unwearied allantion 
in all RiatUvs rvlalitig to tho proiperity and wellaro of 
lierVinj^dom. Like Akbsr, alio was a atsuiich adroeiie 
of niodcrale a»sM«ncot She not only succeeded m 
tho Internal administTBlion of thn dominions under 
her. hut *ho was alao gifted i.llh diplomatic skill 
l»y wliieh llm emintry enjoved peace and prosjwnly 
a*_ long a* aba goreriicd. Tlio home government n** 
till* remaelcablo lady was even mot's successful than 
tho csempltott of the rountry from foreign intoaion. 
Thi* *>ra* because she knew how to deil with (he pcaee- 
loTingaii well a* the turlnilent and the predatory cli*>*a 
— *110*10* Lind and libers! Vo tlie former, snd, altlioD):h 
Bern and aeicre, jinl and consideralo toward* (ho IstW, 
Her intertial adminislrstion was such as would liav« done 
credit to tha foremost abitesnien of India, and to thi* 
day her name has Ircen a household word in Aiilw* for 
lotellectosi acumen. Tin* eiemplary Queen rtigoed for 
otael* Unrty years. Like Slier bhah of old, *lie built 
tcnpleo. dhsmiaialas, well*, ctravansera!* and fort"- 
“A female without vantte, a bigot without intolerance ; 
asnlud imbued with the decfi-st aiifienititlon, yet n-eir- 
log no imprcailon* rteept nh»t promoted the h»i | ‘ii««* 

of «JO*e under lu iiifluenee; a being evrcising in the 
n>wt active and able manner de.pulio power, not men)/ 
■with ainccm humilKy, but itniW tJ.c aevereat moral 
reitrainta that a strict conaoence could Impote on 
homaii wrtioB ; and allthi* Combined with Uie gre*tf*t 
Wiilgeoeo for U.e weakneet ard fault* of vtlwr* " 
Such t* the aecoQot which tl.e naliTe* of JJalw* give of 
AhalyalUi— with them her name}* »*ered and {* looked 
upon •« au Avatar, 
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Tbe late Hr. Dutt on Maliomedsn 
Bepresentatlon 

Wc take the following from Mr. Dutl's Iett«i 
to Sir ileibeit Ilisley printed in Volume HI. of 
tlie Papers on Constitution'll Perorm in India — 

“ England lias ruled India for over a rentury 
on principles of absolute neuti&lity and impar- 
linlily in regard to castes and creeds. Those 
principles cannot now be discarded. 

‘'It is under British Rule, and in Oiitish 
Schools and Colleges, that we have slowly learnt 
to disregard caste and creed distinctions in our 
clrie life. Hindu, MahoTiedan and Chii«tian 
liaro been educated in the smie tustitiitioDS, 
worked in the same o^icea, Bought the votes of 
the same constituencies, and stood tiy eaeJi other 
on the same plntfom and in the simeCoimnl 
Cliatnber, Remaining opirt socualt), we have 
learrt to ignore caste and creed distinctions mi 
civic and political woik It is not fur the RntisU 
Government now to undo its past work and to 
fiecoiitiiate, and peilnps cuihitler, oui social dtOer* 
enees by insklng them the basis of political 
distinctions. 

" European Governments in the present day^iT- 
not form esparate electorates (or Frotestanta and 
Roman Catholics ; they wisely ignore religious 
distinctions in shaping their political and 
civic institutions. To create rlectcrates or hold 
elections in India according to caste and ctecd 
would bo attended with greater danger in Uie 
future than In any European country. It would 
be fanning the embers to a flsme wlmh tni.>ht 
under unforeseen and iinfcrtunate condition*, leap 
to a conQsgritian. It would be crnaling jealousies, 
hatreds and eril passions in erery village aud ia 
our erery-day life. It would be teaebingusto 
disunite, to vote according to religion, to nurse 
sectioiiol differences, nnd to rekindle dying hatreds 
srd jenlowi'ie?. It would assuredly lead to an in- 
erwso of rel'gtoiiB riots end disturbances inth« 
future, and would thus weaken, and not atrength- 
pn British o-Itoinistration, 


UTTERAMCES OF THE DAY. 


Mr. S. N. Banerjea on Anarchism. 


Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjeo, in the course of 
n public lecture delivered in the Bradhugh IWI 
at Lahore, s.aid — 

“ We must jset our hires against lawlessness 
and anarchism. Unrest I welcome, lawlessness I 
abhor Unrest is the symbol of health ; lawlees* 
ness is a barbarous relw of a primitive age au'^ 
is leganled ns a justification forrepression. Coer- 
cion la not atatesman-like, but conciliation is ^ 
severeign remedy. We must proceed on lines of 
least resistance and side by side develop the spirit 
cf nationalism which has Pelf Government within 
tho Empire ns its goal and cnnstltutional sgh*-' 
lion as its method. We do not want revolnliofl, 
but we want evolution, nnd to avoid the former 
we require referci. Theta me those ivho say that 
tha Britifeli Oovernment will not give us Sel^' 
Covernroent. Qualify jmirselves foi that and •* 
night follows the day, Belf-Goi'ernmcnt will come 
ijr f<iIagfA.,of _ ti n ip._ Deraocmey Is helping ns in 
our way of progress. Oove'inment by tbe peopl® 
is the cry of the day and shall grtf'.T.»8 yeara roll 
on Turkey and Fersia havo got Self-Oofern/oeah 
Cen India, the home of Self-Oovernment^ind *1®’ 
mocracy, be left in the lurch I Beroluti.vOf'*!’*'* 
come and gone. Thrones have been iipsc^, 

VO. vvUjv^jWs { 

“High ideals have a splendid influence on 
minds but the achievements cf these 
bring tronble to the country. Let the ide.ala’i^ 
practical and not mere sentimental, * • •'V 
** Learn the lessons tif moderation, of temperan^ 
allied with coursge and of the spirit of. 
sacrifice, then you will bo on tlio path to 
Government.’' 
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Mrs. Besant on India’s Future. 


In tlie course of a very interesting speech at 
the Theoaophical Conference held at Renaree, Mrs. 
Besant spote as follows . — 

VTill not you, my Indian brothei-s, allow the 
few of us English Bodies who have given to the 
MotUerland our love, work, and devotion, who have 
for her forsaken the country of our hirth, and onr 
friends, to pour out our love at India’e feet, and 
give cur service, and count it an honour and pri- 
vilege. — Will you not let us make amends for the 
wrong of the past ? We will hear the Karma, we 
will bear the suspicion and bear the hatred, and 
P^y you only back in love and service. Even if 
through the bottom of your heart you do not 
trust U9, even if you think there is some ulterior 
motive and conscious deeeplioo, yet for the sake 
uf India’s future, and for the asks of the children 
of the future, who should work hand in hand and 
not in hatred and constant wrong, forgive us what 
is wrong in the past of our eouotry Take us as 
offering amends for the wrongs, and don’t dn\e 
us sway until you have others to replace us, but 
let us work in love, and let us help you towards 
that Self Government, which can only come by Eng- 
lish and Indians^working hand-in-hand and heart 
in heart for the coming future, and the mainte- 
nance of the common tie which binds us both 
together. 

Lord Curzon Oq Himself 

In the course of a speech delireied by him at 
Bath, Loial Carson epoke of himself ns follows.— 
'1 was Tic«roy for seven jenrs, which is tb® 
longest period on record since the Mutiny. I was 
re-»ppcinted and was the second Englishman thus 
hcoourei during the centuiy. In my time mur- 
ders and bombe and deportations were equally 
unknown. Wo bad peace and tranquillity. 1 
Went ungarded through the densest native cen- 
tres, and was so much the friend of the natives 


that I incurred the odium of my compatriots for 
atanding up for justice for the Indians. I nm 
proud to say tint I still possess the affection and 
confidarce of thousands of Indians. Whether or 
not my idea] of effacieocy was right, it was at 
least compatible with tranquillitj-. Can the same 
be said now? We find no attempt being made 
to s'jppre«s the campaign of viliCcatiun of the 
Biitish which is the real spawning ground of 
Clime in India. 

Sir G Clarke's Speech at the Orient Club- 

Sir George Clarke, in the course of l.ig speech 
while performing the opening ceremony of the 
new b-jildiog of the Orient Club at Bombay 
said — 

“Time IS approaching when the whole of 
Weetern world willumtein acclaiming and pro- 
cUuDiug peace and good will among men— the 
finest ideal that tan be set before humanity. Just 
at this lime also we are introducing into Govern- 
ment of India far reaching changes of which the 
inspiring motive is conciliation Can we not lay 
aside communal and racial differeutes and work 
together in peace and g.cod will for lasting good to 
India? The fata has brought many races together 
in „a 
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Indian Students in Japan- 


East African Legislative Conncil 


Mr. P. C. Ghose writes from the Impeiial 
University, Kyoto, untler date Novemlier, 29 . — 
It IS througli the medium of your well 
read journal that I beg to bring home to the enter* 
prising young men ot our countiy the following 


llany young men come here with the idea of 
eupportiog themselves They could not know till 
they land on these shores how difficult it is 
for a foreigner to whom the language of the land 
isftrange to earn anything here I want Indians 
to understand that it is impossible for any ordi- 
nary foreigner to earn a living here Many came 
here and were obliged to go over to America where, 
too, ooe baa to struggle hard, Uideed, very hard, 
to earn a living The Indian merchants of Kobe 
aod Yokohama have always helped these students 
otherin supporting them here or sending th^m 
over to America. There are nioie than a ao^en 
Instancea of the kind nenckforward the mer 
chants will not be in a position to help them as 
the number of such students are daily on the in- 
crease and the struggle is becoming harder day by 
day for the merchants themselves The Ii>«l -u 
students in Jipan, especially m Toky o, helped and 
are helping some students out of their p»ltiy means, 
but they cannot proceed ary fuitber in this way 
If now any student comes here with an cmply 
purse he is likely to starve Those who intend 
to feme and st.-iy in Japan as students 
should be prepared to spend Its. 75 per 
month, but those who intend to stndy in 
Schools or Colleges must be prepared to spend more^ 
the amount varying according to the course of 
*tudita. 


SRI MADHWA AND MADHWAISM^A Short 

intone bketch. By C. N. Knshnaamami Aivar. M-A 
Ai. 12. To Subsenbenof Ibe/nrfianAmcM-iAsS. 


G-A. HATESAN k CO, ESPLANADE. MADBAS- 


Mr. Alibhai Maula Jivanji, a well-known mer- 
chantof Bombay, hasbeen nominated as non official 
member of the Legishtive Council for British 
East Africa Mr Alibhai is a philanthropic 
millionaire, who has expended thousands of 
rupees for the comfort and convenience of the 
public in India and East Africa He has built 
a mosque at Mombassa at a cost of Ks 1,00,000, 
sol his laid out a public gsiden at Nairobi. 
The All India Mohammedan Educational Con- 
ference held Its Ksmcbi Session of 1907 in the 
garden of Mr Alibhai, who was also one of the 
members of the Reception Committee of the Con- 
ference. He is the first Indian to be appointed a 
member of the Legislative Council of Ilrili8l.E»Bt 
Afriia The following cablegram has been sent 
by Sir Pheroseshah Mehta, President and Chair- 
man of the Council of the Bombay Presidency 
Association to Lord Morlsy, Secretary of State 
for India —•'The Council of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Association request your Lordship to convey 
to the Cclomal Secretary the cordial and grateful 

.ppreciatioi. of the p.l.cy by 'His 

,h. E,., „ 

Th, roll„,„. I,,, formrirf fcy 

S.. 0..„„bh., Eb„l„, „ J 

sbTT“ :'f •'» s— 1.-1 or 

eTi'; “T"'“ ■* p-'-riioVJt 

, Afiioagf nomination Indian on the Te»;, 
laUve Council. Tho Aniuman . i v " * 

of the Empire ’■ 

r.»^o6aeK6frao/(Ae Hi. On” 
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The Australian Emigration Farce 


So {-if os regards t\ie Australian IrJmigratioa 
League, It looks os though emigration from India 
to Australia may be looked upon as a closed chap- 
ter. The affair seems to have been woefully nue- 
managed either at this end or at the other. 
There was something very wrong indeed when 
the Commonwealth Oovernroent had formally to 
notify the Indian Government that it had nothing 
to do with this mj'sterious League, And now we 
get news of the reason why Australia had to 
issue its grave and welj-cousidwed warning. The 
immigrants left India under the impression that 
they had promises of free land, advances and 
work. They may have misunderstood, perhaps: 
|but there had been no muddling there would 
have been no opportunity for mieundestanding. 
■\Ve read : 

"Before leaving India the men had sold their 
ordinary clothing, and, on the advice of tb« Iq> 
migration Agents there, invested the proceeds in a 
magnificent equipment of tiding breechee, leggiogs, 
heavy boots, soft woollen shirts and collars and 
soft'hats. They arrived in this clolhmif, and 
caused a good deal of surprise and comment 
yesteiday by tbeir appearance iu the streets of 
Melbourne.” 

And naturally when the Govtrntuent beard 
that there were thiee hundred more of these 
unfortunate immigrants prepared to start for 
Austraha clad like cowboys in r melodiama they 
sent an urgent warning to India. If Iho weiv 
. TvCgiuicnt really decide to start after rU — but wfll 
tljeyl — they would he well advised to leave be- 
hind them their bowie knives and their red shirts 
and return to Captain Ilolden any cepy he may 
have lent them of that thrilling “••hocker” en. 
titled “ Blocd'Iied Dick of Coolgardie ” S—JndioM 
DxU'j AVrs. 


A I)eIag:oa Grievance. 

N. Shanker writes as follows to the Lonrenco 
Itarqvtt Guardian — For a longtime I have been 
watching the harsh and unfavourable treatment 
the Indian visitors to vessels receive at the hands 
of the port police, especially as I see that it >3 
oiilf Indiana who are so treated. I have seen tnany 
respectable Indian merchants mutely hearing abu* 
sive language used by the port police against them 
for giving fruit, a letter, or anything like that to 
their friends or relatives onboard, or for talking 
with them ; nay even for going near the ship. Had 
they liked, tliey could have taken the police very 
severely to task for the insult received, but they 
are forgiving, 3 must s-ay. 

Natal Delegation to England. 

One result of the recent mission of Sir. M. Cl> 
Anglia and his feilow.de!»>g3tes to Loadon has 
been a satisfactory step on the put of the NeUl 
Pailiament towards redressing one at least of 
giievancea of the Indian mercantile community, 
An official communication from the Colonial 
Office, dated l>ecei»l>er S, initi(nate« that an 
amendment has been made in the Denlcrs' 
Licenses Act, conceding the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court, a concession whiih was hitherto 
denied. This amendment, however, refers only 
to the renewal of licenses. The question of the 
giant of new liconses, as well as that of transfer 
of licenses froai one person to another and fveai 
one locality to another, still remains to ha settled. 

Icdian EmigratioQ. 

A Committee Appointed to enquire regarding 
Indian Emigration to Crown Calories has practi- 
cally concluded its evidence. The Report has not 
yet assumed final shape and is not likely to bo 
ready before the meeting of I’atliaaietit. 
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A Hindu Temple in America 

The first Hindu T<*mple in the Western Centl- 
ent now occupies a prominent site in San Fmo- 
ci'co. It was dedicated m April, 1908, and was 
erected under the auspices of the Ramknshna 
Slission. Although of modest dimensions, it has 
a pronounced architectural style, having been 
designed after the great Tajmahs) of Agra, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, and after the 
famous temple at Benares It is, in fact, a com 
bination of Hindu temple, Christian church, 
Mihomedan mosque, and Indian monastery The 
votaries at the Temple are said to be all Amencan 
citizena. 


Indlau Education in Hatal- 
In the Superintendent of Education’s Report 
Ju«t issued ne find the following The de»ire 
for education among the Indians u as keen es 
over, but only a eery few are able to attend 
ochool. Goeernment and the missions provide 
*h\t little adiication therp is, while the Urge em- 
tlojeredu little or nothing at all lo rai'e llic«e 
people above the position of the lielof Since #n 
age liDiiS w«g liupoeed last year in the higher 
grnde Indian echooU, the attend inte at these 
•chuols haa lessened corsiderahly An Io«tilotion 
known »a the High S-hool for Indiana has been 
*h'tted privately in Maritiburg, and appliration 
has been made fora grant from Gcvernmer.t.” 

The TransTsal Indians 

Vnndit Madan Mohan Malavya, President of 
the National Congress, has sent the following cable 
to General Botha, the South African Premier: — 
“ In the name of humanity and fellowship, anj 
as subj«cta of a Common Sovereign, I earoeslly 
®vge you to remove the racial diaqualificatioos of 
Transvaal legislation, to prevent further euffering 
*nd allay pubhe feeling here All-IndUaske your 
V‘>-operalion to eecuro honcurable aettlemeBt." 


Indians in the Transvaal. 

The Timts in a leading article on the Indian 
National Congress, says — Among the grievances 
rehearsed there ia only one which gives food for 
serious heart-searehiogs. namely, treatment of In- 
dians in the Colonies The Government of India 
can do nothing without the help of the Imperial 
Goveroroeot, while the tatter is powerless without 
the help of the Self-Governing Colonics. No truly 
Imperial question of greater complexity and more 
vital urgency exists. 


A Notable Passive Resister. 


«« congratulate Mr Joseph Royeppen and 
the Passsive Rnistors on the former's decision to 
throw in bis Jot with the latter. Mr. Joseph 
Poyeppen is a Barrister at-Law and a Graduate of 
Coobridge University He is Colcnial-born. India 
is a foreign land to him. He bas been brought up to 
live the ooJern clvlll^ed life as it is called. And 
yet. i^ys V contemporary, we n..ed scarcely doubt 
tbatbisentry will be challenged at the Transvaal 
b-».,r.nd ,ni 
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FEUDATORY INDIA 

The Bhavnagar State- 

Yfar after ysir it has been nnr picas.*!!* task 
to leyiew the lecord of good iminutration and 
progress einbo<5ied in the Annual Report of BKav- 
nagar Sute. For m*riy jeara the Stite has been 
controlled bj a happy combinat.on His High- 
ness the Maharajah ia one of those rulers who 
take their responsibihiies serioiulj, and finds his 
toil »rd pleismea ap'ongst hia own p>K>pIe He 
has Deen splendidly seconded hv Kis able Dewni 
Mr Prah<ihanknr D Pattani, 'vlinse derolion to 
Chariiapai u scarcely le« tl an tint <>f the 
Maharajah, Under tins combination the Sute 
weathered the etorni of the famine with 
Wmpltte succev, and reiorered from the 
•hoalc with remarkable eilentj, and is now 
a position of greit admini'tnine and 
fiiiancial strength The«e circumsUnces hare 
fittingly roeogniwd in the New Year’s 
Honour* l.ist by the bestowal of the C I E upon 
Mr PalUni, and there wilt be onlv one eetdiri 
In Katblawarand the Presidenev "Well done’" 
When there i« complete conlldenca between ihe 
™ler of a Natire SUte and liia Rewan, then lot 
»s peculiarly enviable Thev are able ti* gel things 
■I'n-i with a mpidity impoa,>ible in morecomplei 
adm!ni»traticn«, sod they are able to eee the fruits 
'f their handiwork in their own time They are 
encouraged by the knowlefge that their work 
ftrengthena every year the position of the Katire 
State in the givernanee of India. Hia Highness 
‘hs Maharajah and Mr. PatUni have these com- 
P*n*ation», and we rejoice t-a see that Government 
have given this tangible eiilence of their ap 

prov»l._n,ri-mesn/ 

Iiord Miato’s Tour in the Native Stales. 

Ihiring the last quarter of the la<t year. Lord 
linto has nads an extersire tour through the 
- atiT* Slates. Ha was everywhere received in e 


eery cordial vniy. He visited, among otiier places, 
Alwar.Jaipur, Jodhpur, and Udaipur. At the latter 
place, at abanquet given in his honour, he made a 
speech on the policy of theGovernment towards the 
Fendatory Pjinees, which was regarded ns a most 
important pionouncement. At the outset of his 
retaarks, Lord Minto mentioned that the RuHn® 
Chiefs, by tiking ibe precauiion to bar the en- 
trance of scHiitiun into their possessions, had add- 
ed a furihei pi oof to the many which they had 
already given in the pist of their devotion to the 
Crown He corgmtuUted the Maharaja on the 
inauguration of a Sqii idron of Imperial Service Ca- 
valry, which was a fuitherevid«nc6 of loyalty. Tha 
basis of the policy of the Ooveinment towards the 
Nati-eSutM w.sUid down in Quean Victoria'. 
Proolamation in 1B58, inJ w„ repeated in the 
Coronation Ma.„g, „i Hi. JI,je,ty ,he Kin|,. . 
Emperor Ibal policy iiai, with rare eieeptioni, 
one of no inlerfer.noe in the internal ,«.lr, of 
the Stale. Ho mil, moreoeer, that ho had al- 
mya been oppoeej to anything l,k, p, cure on 
DnrWr, with the new to inlrodiieing Briliah 

r'a n , I'.'i preterred 

that Belorin, .honld emanate trnm Do, hire them 
«!.« an, growiipin wiih .he ,raj,. 

tions of the St.>tes. 

Traynneore Financial Statement 
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A Present by tbe Maharajah of Jodhpur. 

The Maharajih of Jodhpur has presented a lakh 
of rupees {X6,666) to the Mayo College at Ajmer, 
as a toV^n of his adEnimtion of Lord Minto’s work 
in India, and of gmtitude fov hia policy towards 
the Satire States. 

A Mabomedan Minister at Kashmir- 

In consetjwence of the denv«nd pot forward by 
the Mahomedtns of Kashmir for a MshomeiLn 
Minister, the Mahamja has eppointed Sheikh 
Makbul Husain, hitherto Aasis'jint'Ihreelor of 
Cctminal Intelligence, to be Minuter of Iterenue. 

Patiala Affairs 

The Special Court t-ying the PatuU Sedition 
Case assembled when Mr Orey withdrew the pro- 
secution againrt thirty arcuaed inMmating at tho 
aame ttniQ that this was not to be taken aaan 
admission of their inn'icenco vr otherwise ft was 
with a view to proceed with the cise mpidly. 
The accused werw accordingly di«<hafped Mr. 
Grey also added that four out of right iwraone 
let out on bail by the Court might be retona*d. 

K. H. Tbe Maharajah of TatiaU baa contributed 
Rs. 8,000 towards the cost of the rsHou* improve* 
menta which the Kaaauli Tasteur Inslitole, d»^ire 
to make at a cost roughly vatimate<l at IVs 80.000. 
His Highneiw tru<U thst other Ruling Chieraand 
European and Indian gentlemen will come forward 
toa-seist in the cause Owing the remarkable 
sutcr^ wVitVi Vwa kjwn wtVhnrh Vy VaaVeor 
Institute »t Kasaoli the accommodation arailatile 
for jwtienLs is shockingly inadeqiiiie and it i« on 
this account that funds are urgently re<i}iiim). 
Great preparations are being made in tJje 
ratiala State for the approachirgpraod Pnrlwr in 
March when the formal cm-memy of InTeering the 
Maharajah with foil nghta and p^serra «ni l«e 
perforrord by Lord Minto wfcn will ri»it tbe State 
accomTwniel by I^dy Minto, 


The Cochin State 

Cochin State under the present Dew«n, Mr. 
A. IL Ranerji, has been in process of reorganis- 
ing its finances and sdministrstion and the result 
i* now given in a general review just publiahed. 
Tho finances after many ycani have for the first 
time in the annals of the State reached n total of 
Rk * 40j ’ lakhs which givea a surplus of Ils. 7 
lakhs after providing for contrihutiors towards 
the ainking fund of tlio Sintn debt and an ex- 
pendituie of Ua. ‘ Ij ' lakha over tho Iludget 
grant for the improvement of ediicatiin, apricul- 
tiire, sanitation, water-supply, etc Finanrislly 
as well aa from the point of view of geuerst nJ* 
ministration, the year has been the best year 
being indicative of the result of the fir.ancisl 
policy as well M of the many adcnini'trative 
changes tl at have been brought alsmt, cliangr* 
that may at one time lia\p apprared toosuffpirg 
aa well as ton i-apid in their introduction. 

A Model Weehly in Gwalior. 

Ill" ll'ghneM the Maharaja Hcindia of Owsllcr 
wild lately pi-owrilvsl a nuniher of wp!l.kiio»i’ 
pajwra from entering hia Bints is now con»id«fit*R 
aachrme to bring out aM'wkly to meet the 
of hia aiilijects. It will i>« mainly devoted to con*' 
nr.ercial topics and politica of an approved cliaraC* 
Ur will be Included in its columns Tlie pni'Vf. 
it ia etpecte*!, will lie an official publication iiodef 
the control of the Durbar. 


ACniCULTURIl IHDUSTRiES iH INDIA. 
BY SEEDICK R. SAYANI. 
wtrn ivTiifjbVCTjna pt 

Sm VITALDll AB:DAM0DAB TnACKERSEY' 
tVriTn^VTS Agriculture ; Rjee ; M'hral; 
CoGon ; J^uc^r Cane-Jute; Oil«ve<!s; Arnciaj 
AVftUle Rnrk» j f^unii Heuip; Cnmphor; I>einor* 
GmssOit; Ramie; RtiWjer; .Minor rro<)u<l* • 
I’o*aln^; Fruit Trade; I,ac Ind«*(r\ ; Te* 
•ml Coffee; Toliarto; .Manures; Siilwidisry 
Industries; Sericulture* Apiculture; flori* 
mUnre ; Cattle Fanning ; Dairy Industry* 
PooUr3--Rai*irig ; An Apj^-al. 

Fir. Vilaldl.as Tliailert^y write* 

Mr. F. R, Saysni, I thiol-, has given 
valoahte infurtnatioT) reganJing (he prerert 
ftnte »nd future jKWMlniitje* of the prii ri}“l 
mUiialed er..j.» of India. Rncfi Re One- 

To 5 sr»rWtre» p/ IJ,r •• In/flnH Jit. It. 

o. A- KATT'txN CO, i:«rijisat>r, iiAUiiAit 
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Female Edacbtion in Gwalior 

We «re gUiJ to lenrn from the t’.n'M Inivk th»t 
the Mahirejih ie {•iteroitiiif' hitO'elf trarret; in 
promoting Tetnate Kiuntion tn hi« State. Un<)er 
hte ia<truction popular htve been eeU* 

blwhul with the object of impreeeing pmipU with 
the i.ec-«.uy cif citucating their *i*t»re, daughteiw, 
end even wivee, if they do not coraider them- 
»el»e« tcooM to learn. Tlia«, we h*\o in Owalior 
the Kamji Dh<irvvi irartUmt HihU. uf which the 
tpembersarelhe high an I tnfluei.lut offirera of 
the SlaU, who, hy th*-ir ezamp!*, eir lieat mdnce 
the more conaervative *»ctione l<i pr ifit from elu 
eation and training. And we have the new 
calle.J ‘«stri Shikahak. rr.charmiStbha.' 
•ntirely eonipoaed of Udiee Thi« i« eetahh-hed 
•n connection with the .Maharanee’a «i.U' 8ch-d. 
»nd ii encouraged hy Her IIighiicvH the Melia- 
ranee gthiba, and euch Udiea of rank and position 
M S. Mannii lUja S.ihihn, S Ingltn llii, 
8 Uhonelin Bni, and H. Mahurkann B« 

A recent effort of the ioiAaa to induce people 
bJ Mnd their daughter* to echool is to give re- 
'"’'rda toiiiaid eervaula foi Uking a fizeJ number 
of pupils every day to the school, and to mdiKe 
school masters first to educate their own wives and 
then to rstihtuh a girlV schoji, nceivi.g a hand- 
•one grant from (Josernment in return Both 
these mesne have hern succrrsful, ..nd the Gov- 
ernment of Hie lliglines'i, by way of aSbnlinga 
subsUnlnl infucemeiit to parents and gusidmns, 
has now directed to allow State grants maid of the 
naarriage of the educated girl scholar. This form of 
CMcuisgement U i.uvel, but it is not cerUii.ly 
Unpiecedented. Thu la the <iusirit Oiiental style 
« ro)»Uppreg,„i„„ It appeals to On * 
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postion more strongly than any other set, end 
nas the additional merit of affording a eubetantial 
^latance to Hindus among whom loarrisges etill 
continue to be ezpetisive. It is right that hero, 
^her matters, the bestov7al of roysl fsvoura 


• , •■'atters, ine Destov7al oi roysl lAVOura 

p*.® Native States should differ from that of the 
i isli Government, the rewards of which gener- 
and ribbons, and suffixes end 


Alcohol from Bananas- 

I« A recent Dumber of the Jv^tmal tTAffri. 
cuUur, TropteaU, en article auvsirs which ileaU 
with the msnufacture of alcohol from benansa. 
Tlieaubjeet ■■ mlro<!iic*.f by a consideration of 
the fact that, in countrire llist pnaluce bananaa 
for ezport, a large quantity of the fruit is reject- 
••1 as being unfit for shipment, and is coo»- 
qacnlly often waste.! completely. Information 
furoishe.1 by the Agnc.iUiiral Society in Jamaica, 
and by growers ii, Guatemala, shows that the 
IjM from such fruit le about 20 per cent, of the 
CMp. IhH. in the case of Jamaica, i» equivaleBt 
to 2 million bunchra a yw- 1„ jj,. 

vanoua moan* have been tried for the purpose of 

utilizing G.e waste material. Among them, hare 
been the drying and pre-ervation of the frulbi 
»' ■=■».»- Hour ft, N,„. 

Of them have, however, sufije*! to de*l jj,, 

quantity of unexportable fruits that have been 

oth.r To. th, d„ro..l ,t il. 

E<p.™.nU 

W t 

led to tbe product Oil nfiii.Fw j . . 

bitiontobeufeupsiioroiMlilv n. , 

■n the Laboratories 1 Un'i J 
«ent of Agriculture tt„ „ Depart- 

ewanled a gold med.l .’ ^rro 


tk. «»t .1 7 

1— Ih™ n.i „[ k- >» ouch 

"I - Pknt fur H. ""'■'"e 
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Indian Paper Industry. 

Many reasons liavo be^n tissigned from time to 
time to Account tot tbe practicnl fftiluie of the 
tndiMtri/ in this country. One of the Isteet 
is coiitnined in a Monograph on Paper Malcing ih 
the Bombay Piesidency by Mi U. T P Kirk, 
I.G.S., who sajs: — 

“For vatioua reasons Paper Mills in this 
country, and especially in the Bombay PreMdency, 
find it difficult to make headway against the 
competition of foreign goods imported fioni 
England, Ameiica, Austria and Germany In the 
first place, inateiials of good end equal quality or 
of any une particular quality are not easily 
obtained. Here, the paper maker is foiled to be 
ft rag-dealer, with his own collecting agents 
in the principal tewns In Europe, rag- 
collecting is a separate industry, and the tags 
are carefully sorted by skil1e<l labour before 
they are delivered to the Mill Kumeious 
different qualities and kinds are fixed by tndo 
custom, and a supply of any one of them is ins- 
tantly avsilablu to order. In India, on the other 
band, the rsgs are sorted at the Alihs, and aro 
found to contain a greater quantity of oW, dirty, 
worn ond uselcas materia], Ttie iTeccan Paper 
Mills calculate that out oflOOtona of “dirty- 
white" rags received from their agents 40 tone 
ere soiled out as useless, leaving CO tons ss Availa- 
ble. Of tills per cent, is lost in dusting end 
chopping, leaving 52 tons. Of this, 40 per cent, 
is tost in bleaching and boiling, leaving 32 ^ons. 
That is, out of GO tons of rags only 32 are availa- 
ble after treatment, showing an approximate lom 
of 50 pel cent. From the Table given on page 19 
of Sindall’s Pnper Technology, the highest percen- 
tage of Joes during the treatment is 

36 which is the figure for unbleached linen. In 
India, the rsgs are commonly of cotton, and 
Sindall gi’'** percentage loss of about 20 for 
cottons. The loss "* calculated by the Deccan 
Mills is at least twice a« great. 


Thesupply of lags is cntiit-ly uncertain, and 
tliere is often ft cuiresponding uncertainty in the 
qu-illty of the paper, due to the use of substi- 
tutes, or to uneven proportions in the mixture 
of materiHls. In order to supplement the rags 
tho Mill use* a kind of grass known assa&oi or 
Midi grass in Bengal, whete it grows in abund- 
ance. 

The Company laments tint coil Is not obtained 
so easily in Foontt as m Bengal. From 2 to 2J 
tons of coal are requiied per ton of finished 
papei. The prices quoted are Ri. 4-8 per ton in 
Bengal, with Bs. ll fieight to Poona. If ob- 
tained fiotn Singareni in the Kitam’s territory, 
the cheapest is R*. 8 per ton, with Us. 8 ss 
fi eight. 



iDdian Cotton. 

This is a topsj-tiuvy cotton season in many 
rc*pect«, but ibe most extraordinary' bouleverse- 
ment, says the JVnies o/ fndia, Is the sliippi*’? 
of Indian cotton to the United States " St i* 
difficult U> obtain the exact figure*, but we under* 
stand that probably 10,000 bales have alres^f 
been shipped, and a hrger business is prorated. 
Some of this cotton is transhipped at Liverpool or 
Hull ; eonio goes by tits direct line recently start' 
e<J in ordei to cope with tho manganese trade. 
After this we m.iy expect any day to hear of s 
thriving business being dons in shipping Bengal 
coal to Kswcaslls. There is a considerable diflef' 
ence of opinion amm>g*t aulborities regarding the 
eCTsetof the i-ecth. luin on tlie outturn. Son® 
eay that it will give another picking, adding 
100,000 or 200,000 bales to the crop. Others egaio 
euvaertthat U* effect will be negligible. The truth' 
as usual, probibly lies between the two extremes, 
but the rain must increase the outturn to a mat®' 
lia! degwe. It has also, by temporarily shutting 
down the presses, given the Railway Comp*®/ 
breathing spsco an. I we may have scon the wofst 
of the congestion up and down tiie Q. I. I’. Lie®- 
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Indian Bank, Ld- 

The Indito Bxnk, Ld , in the jeer 

ending December 31st, made a neb pioGt of 
Rs 74,068-13 6 out of which ac inleiiiu dm 
dend at the rate cf 5 per cent per a.inum was 
paid for the half jcar ended June 30th The 
Directors have now with them a balai ce of 
Rs. 49,268 13 6 which is available foi diatriba 
tion as dividends and for placing to the Reserve 
Fund (which aracunls to Ra 12,500) and oihei 
accjunta. The increase lu the working Capital 
last year over tbepreviius jear was about Rs.5j 
Ukbs while there was an increase oi about 
Rs 10,000 in the net profits. 

Glass-Making in India- 
Mr. Alakh Dhari, Secretary to the Upper lodia 
Glass Works, Umbslta, who is an enthusiastic 
advocate of the dewlopaent of glass making in 
India, tent in an interesting paper on the subject 
to the Industrial Conference. He shows that in 
1906-07 over 12 Ukbs of rupees worth of gta«s 
was imported into this country, and be believes 
that much of this glass might be produced in 
India, but his account of conteniponir) glas mak- 
ing in this country is not an atlogethei en- 
couraging record. Sereral of the concerns started 
have been compelled to wind up then affairs, and 
of the furnaces which continue to exist 
tpperenlly confine their efforts mainly to the 
®»nufacture of flasks for keeping Ganges water, 
small mirrors, beads, and bangle*, leaving the 
Liger portion of the foreign trade practically un- 
touched. Xhe reasons for this Uck of success in 
the pa>t appear to lie in absence of thotoughness 
in the education of the men on whom the veutures 
depended, the piucity of trained labour, and the 
di&culues of management. Mr. AUfch Dbari 
hopes that these difficulties will disappear, and 
believes that the glass making u du<try bos a 
great futuro in India. But if the industry U to 
develop and make any headway against foreign 
vompetilion it will only be by working on proper 
wientific and exact method*, and not by attenipt- 
ieg to graft mcKlera ideas on to the older 
methods. 


Modern Wood Preserving- 

Sidatising is a wood impi-egu itiug process 
which has, it is s.aid, an advantage over other 
methods lu that it imparts absolutely no odour to 
the wood, does not change its colour, and is cheap. 
The wood IS fi«t completely saturated in a hot 
solution of iron salt, then diied again and placed 
in a hot bath of water glass. In this bath a 
chemical change is effected. The water glass 
solution forms, with the non salt solution that 
his previously penetrated into the wood, an iron 
silicate, m the outer strata of the wood, that is 
ahsoluUly insoluble in water. Tins insoluble 
combination is a perfectly passive substance, 
which forms, as it were, ar. armour to the wood 
saturated with iron salt and protects it from de- 
composilioi. The salt that fills the wood cells of 
the entire section prevents, for a long time, the 
occurrence of rot m the wood. The process is 
employed for the better preservation of soft wood, 
^h os grape vine poles end other stalks, cellar 


.,—1 by bim a 
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India and Tariff Reform. 

Toe Mastee op Eliba;:k'8 Views. 

Tha Master of Elihank, in s speech nt CiiiHe, 
Mid\othi.Aii, spoke of the effect on India of Tariff 
Reform. Ke said Iiidia was essentially n free 
trade eountcj, adnu'.tmg all gauds on equal terms 
and even penalising her Home industries hy the 
imposition of oncise duties on cotton, renliy tor the 
advantage of I/incashire If the United King 
dom, Under Mr Clianiberlsin’e scheme, Iwcatiift 
protectionist, why should not India, nnd what 
would be the position of Eanrashire? The Bri' 
tish Empire sold to India 50 to CO million sterling, 
and bought from India 40 unlhons sterlmg India’s 
heat cuatoiners were foreign nations, who bought 
66 millions fiora India In olhei word*, from the 
point of view of India, nnieotneted markets were 
indixficnasble. Foreign proteeteil countnestook Cd 
per cent, of her tot-sl exporta, mid we would, there- 
fore, run the risk of aeiioudy injuring »he Indnn 
export trade if we were to discuminatc against 
her best custatneta 

Great Britain wns the greatest cu'ditor of 
India, and India paid us nil the interest on our 
Ioann and our inveetmeuts by the money which 
she obtained from the foreigners for her raw 
material, That one fact nhoive.! the ezliaordmar}* 
entangUmrnl of international finance Jf we 
carried oat that policy, India would lose much, 
we, her greatest creditoi, would lose much, Ami 
India would get very little in return If w«* re- 
vised the existing duties in India on British snd 
Oiilonisl goods, or made exceptions mnny way, 
that involved a ioss of revemio Wo should «•« 
to ft that the day might rmt come when the 
Ministry of the day would have ta go to the 
IloiHft of Cuimnoris nti I B»k them to iocietae our 
already heavy burden of taxation to make good a 
low of revenue tu those poor Indian peasantu, 
which our own thoughtless policy in reversing 
the ttaditivnal fiscnl arrangement* of Great Jlri» 
tAin would b(9 icRcaedUtely rciponsibte for bring- 
ing about. 

There had arisen a movement, initiafed, orga- 
nised and controlleil by natives, having for its 
object the exclusion of British goods «ndth« w*e 
in their place of good* manufactured by Indians. 
I,et them be very careful that in this ilMhoaght- 
out policy of Tsrifl Reform they did not give the 
natiae* of India a real ground to inquire into oar 
fiscal armngemente, to be followed by a mar- 
, shalling of all their energies for the aetting'iip 
of real protection in Irdia, which, if it ever took 
place, we to Great llntain would feel very beavily. 


Mr. H Biysfra’s Views. 

Mr. Harfoood-Rancer, sneaking iu Liverpool, 
Raid fifteen yenrs ago it was considered necessary 
to impc«e a duty of ^ per cent, on the cotton 
goods going from Lancashire into India in order 
to <'qHali«e the ccmpstltion between Jvincasliire 
and India. The pcsuU had been last year that the 
Indian excise on these cotton gooda amounted to 
something like X.ISO, 000 imposed upon the poor 
natives, wlio only eiirned a few pence per day, for 
the benefit of the Lancashire miH-owner and the 
worker “Th.at," said Mp. Tlarmood-Binner, “is 
the principle of Tniiff Refoiin, and if jou apr^T 
It to the poor native of India liocaiiso he is under 
your dommation m orflerlo keep your compeVitiwi 
equal, surely you ought to epplyit to theOer- 
mana, the Americans, the Belgians, and the 
Frenehmcr., who sand their goods into the country 
winch yon can produce yourselves. What I/in* 
CAsiiire did with rotton goods, wo want done with 
eome other article* sent from this country m 
order that equal justice may be done between all 
producom, whether they are foreigners or In ihl* 
country.” 

Mb. \TAt.Tr.R Lova’s Vinrs. 

Mr AYalVor Long, apoaking at Manchester, 
point'd nut that there »» A strange mw-mWancs 
bvtnnrn the case cf India and Ihscase of Irehnd. 
In India, the crj \it ** Bwsdeshi, ” in Inland, It i* 
•‘Sill fein.” Both mean, on a broad Irferpreta- 
tion, the protection of our own {•.duatriisi and 
own property, and OUT right to control onr owu 
burineen. You forrrd a free-trade policy upon 
Ireland Against her will; jou are torcit'g 
India a policy which India resenta Are jou pre* 
pared 1 1 aay that you will b* strong enough always 
to deny India the policy which ah« would take if 
ahe could. If you are net prepafH to fart the 
facta of the case jou t«u»t ba preparnl, either by 
force lofcecp in existence a conlition of things 
which r« now distsitrful to th<>«A you govern, AV 
enrrmdcr it And face your own iowitaWe ruin 
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A Russo-Japanese Company- 

A Sc Petersburg journal reports that a. Rnsso- 
Japanese Comwercial Company has just been 
formed in the Russian capital. The prinupal 
object of the Company is to promote the develop- 
ment of commercial relations between Russia, 
Japan, and other countries of the Far Bast. The 
Compan> will undertake the impoit si.d export of 
various kinds of goods, the transport of merchan 
disc, and the establishment of temporary Exhibi- 
tion', permanent Sluseums, andcommeicial Ware- 
houses The Cipital of the Company is 1 000.000 
toubles. 

Technical Education in Jail 

Inskruotions having been issued by the Punjab 
OoverDment to public services to procuie when- 
ever pofgihle erticles manufactured in Jails, the 
OoTernment are going to make eontributioi. lo- 
•arda the coat of skilled instructiis to tram car 
ponters, tailors, etc. 

The Imperial Institute 

The work of the Scientific and Tccbn.cal 
I^psrltaent of the Imperial Inetiln** in London, 
’•huh U chiefly initiated by the Home and Colo- 
hisl Oovernmenls and the Governm.nt of Indi#, 
*s Wen further deieloped by amingem»nts made 
V the Foreign Office whereby Rritish rvpresenta 
lives abroad may transmit to the Department 
for investigation such natural prodiicte of the 
countries in whiHi they are appointetl to reside as 
•ra likely to be of interest to RiitTsb mamifac- 
tirere and meichants 

The Alembic Chemical Works Co . LW 

The Alembic Chemical Works Co , I.td , working 
'’■Ttofeser.rGujjar’sdireceion in Bcoibsy and 
ro,U, esriieil a profit of Rs 22,28? Ia«t tear, 
eluding Ra. 5,fl26 brought forward from pre- 
vion, year’s acxounls The Comyany’snew bniid- 
•' romtng to conpletion, the 
« inery for maniiraeluriDg spirit has also 
i'^, and the Agents hope to commence work 
on a large scale in about 4 or 5 months. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Provincial Affricultural Colleges 

The following ire the miin points in the Gov- 
ernment of India Resolution on Provincial Agri- 
CQltiiial Colleges and their Diplomas published 
recently — 

These Colleges are to tBHch three yeirs’ course 
of Standard winch is to be as far as posbible, uni 
form tliioughout Indiv Entrance to them is to be 
generalh by nn esimination of the ordinary 
Matriculation Standard At the end of this three 
yeats- comae they are to hold a final ex.imlnation, 
generally with tne assistance of Push P.ofeagora, 
sucv-essful candidates to be given the Degree of 
Licentiate of Agneultuie, which is to be eventu- 
all) equivalent to B A or B C E . but Local Gov- 
ernmente are to decide to what claws of appoint- 
ment ih.y will admit the holders Sueeesaful 
students may pass on for two years post-graduate 
stuly at Pus.1 

III* AgMEnlinr,! OolUfu „ot 

£«...% •» k. V. ,k. 

• in Ihi. „,p.„ 

.n ..s,„A .. .b. p„., On,l.£. 
k.. long boon „ ,151, ,5, 

Bity The contrul of tbe Provii,L;,it a „ • t 
Ct>lW». . » ^vovimiHf Agricultural 

« to he wuh the Direaors of Agri- 

The Government of Indin to, .c 
menta, look forwan) t , . t"®*'® arrange- 

talent wiU fiH . 'T**®" indigenous 

PO'ts which are now recruit!.! t® " "g"®“lti*ral 

andUnmour Bv P R<ln- i, ?***' ^“nniog, AVjt 

K.«™l “ -k . B I-: 

MAITRETI — As. 4. 
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Indian Paper InduEtry- 

Many uacom lii»ve b<ni n'v'tgiie*! from time to 
time to account fov tlio predical failuie of tlic 
pnper industry in ttna couiitrj. One of tiie latest 
is contiiiicd ill a Monogrnjib on Pai'n Making in 
the Uomb-iy PiesWencj by J|i E 7* F Kirk, 
1.0 S , wlio S1J8 : — 


“For laiiotis rcatons Paper MilK in thi< 
countrj, and csptcinlly in llie IJonilnj PrcMilcncj, 


find it difiicult to make tieidviny again'-t tbe 
competition of foreign goofJi importe<< fiom 
England, Aineiica, Auitria and German) In the 
first place, initenals of good ei,d eiiuat rjiiahty or 
of any one particular quality are not e.awlj 
obtained Here, the piper maker is foued to be 
a rag dealer, with his onn coUccUng egenu 
in the principal terms In Europe, rag. 
collecting is a eepirato industry, and the mgs 
are carefully sorted b) ekilld labour before 
they are delivered to the Mill Nuroeious 
different qualities and kinds are fixed by liido 
custom, and a supply of any one of them U |„j. 
tantly avaiUblo to order. In India, «n the oUier 
hand, the rags are sorted at the Mills, and arc 
found to contain a greater quantity of old, duty, 
worn and useless material. The Deccan p„p^r 
Mills calculate tliat out oflOOtons of“dirtj. 
white " rags received from Uisir agents 40 tons 


are soi ted out ns nsclee-, leaving GO tons es availa- 
ble. Of Ihia 12J pel cent is lost in dnstingand 
chopping, leaving f)2 tons. Of this, 40 per cent, 
is lost in bleaching and boiling, leaving 32 
That is, out of GO tons of rags only 32 are nvaila- 
ble after treatment, showing an approximate 
Of 60 pel cent. From the Table given on page 19 
of Sindall’s Papsr Technology, the highest percen- 
tage of loss on rags during the treatment is 
3G, which is the figure tor unbleached li,.o„ i„ 
India, tbe rsgs are commonly of cotton, and 
Sindall gives a pe.centage loss of about 20 for 
cottons The loss as calculated by Uie Deccan 
Mills is at least twice as great. 


Tlieaupply c'f logs is entin ty wnceiLu'ti, and 
tlina IS often A cut ri^'iviidlng uncertainty in the 
qiiility of the j’lper, due to the use of substi- 
tuUfl, or to uneven proporiions in tho mixture 
<i( miterials. In order to «u{i| lenient tbe rags 
tho Jftll H«ea a f.iinl of gr'rs known as(af>ai or 
fxifxii glass in Jlriigsl, where it grows in Abund- 
ance 

The Ciiiiipnny UnienU tint coil is not ubhiined 
BO easil) in Poona as m llrngnl. From 2 to 2j 
toOK of toal are reipiiied per ton of finished 
r»|*ci The prices quotcl Are lU 4-8 per ton in 
llrngal, with lU 11 fieight to Pnom. If ob- 
tained fiom Singareni 111 the Nitam’s territory, 
the cheapest is Ps. 8 per ton, witli Rs. 8 as 
fi eight. 


Indian Cotton. 

This la a topsi-tuivy cotton Eco«on in many 
re«peci«, but ilis most extmoidinary bouleveree- 
ment, Miys the 7»?w»» 0/ /ndiet, « the shipping 
of Indiiu cotton to the United States. “ It !a 
difficult toobum the exact figures, but we under- 
euml that probably 10.000 bales have already 
been ehippe.1, and n larger biisioese is promised. 
Some of this cotton is transhipped at Liverpool or 
Hull : eomo goes by tho direct line recently stnrt- 
I inoidei .0 cope win, the manganese trade. 
After this we insj expect any day to hear of a 
thriving business being done in shipping Bengal 

coal to Newcastle. There is a considerable differ- 
enteofcpinion amongst aulho.ities regarding the 
^ffeetof the lecvn. .sin on the outturn. Some 

100.000 or 200.000 Ul. to the crop Otters again 
.^rttat.tsoff.ct will be negligible. The truth, 
Av usual, preb.bly hes between the two extremes, 

iW de^”’" ?? “^to- 

downth*^ ^ '''® "'n by temporarily abutting 
oown the presses, civen »i.. 01 „ ^ 

oftfiAi-n . ay have seen the worst 

ofthecong.si.cn upend down the G. 1. p. Lino." 
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portion of the field & complete manure* as it ie 
called, containing all these three ingredients; to 
each of three other pieces we give a manurelachwig 
one of these eongitiluents, while one piece wa 
leave nnmanured altogether. 

^Ve thus have five plots of land manured as 
follows: — 

1. Complete manure (N + K + P)t 

2. „ omitting Nitrogen (K + P). 

3. „ „ Potash <N + P). 

4. „ „ Phoaphorus (N + K). 

5. Uomanured ml. 

A simple eaperiment of this sort repeated for 
two or three seasoos, will generally make clear 
what manunat food the crop meet needs. Each 
year tho plats are harvested and the produce 
weighed, separately, and the comparison of any 
one of the plots 2, 3, and 4, with No. I and No. 
fi will show the noceasity for, and the effect of, 
any of the three foode. 

The other points to be considered are the 
amount which is necessary each year for ao 
annaat crop, and the form in which it is to be 
applied. The firit point may be solved by 
iocreaaing tne amounts and we may accordingly 
add the following plots;— 

fi. Complete manure as in 1. but 50 per cent. 

more (3N + 2K + 3P). 

7. ,, ' „ „ but the Nitrogen 

only increased by 50 per cect (2N-^K-»■P). 

8 Potash (N + 2K+P). 

9 Phosphorus (N + K + 2P). 

These plots will show whether the origioil 
amount of any plant food was sufficient, for, if, for 
instance, there was not enough Potash, plot 8 
would show a marked increase over plot 1, 

Having settled the amount, we must now de- 
cide on the form in which the manure should be 
given and this will be most readily ascertained by 
giving the same quantity of one of the plant 

* The maaarea suppWiag Uue three pleol foods are 
called Nitrite of Soda, Sulpbete of Potash and Soeer- 
phoiphata, and eaa be got from anj meonre Dcrehsot 
•r will ba tapplied bv the dgnouttare] Department, at 
CM! pnea. 

t are nsad at the cymbole for Nitrogen, Poteeh, 

ad Rioephorui. 

lU 


foods in different manures, taking care that the 
other two are liberally supplied. Nitrogen, for 
eoample, can ba given the form of poonac, sulphate 
of ammonia, nitrate of soda, or cyanamide, and 
different forms suit diffei ent cases. Finally, it is of 
importance to the practical farmer to know bow 
long the effect uf any particular manure will last, 
end for this purpose it will be quite simple to lay 
out four or five plots and to apply the manure to 
one of them each year, noting the result when 
compared with the plots previously manured and 
vnthone which has received no manure. 


Do Do. Do. Uomanured. 
1906jl9071908j 

The farmer will then be in a position to appre- 
ciate the value of any manure *to answer the 
question “ will it pay to use f”— and by adopting 
eome such method, he will have reached thia point 
more quickly than by the hapbszard trial of a 
number of different manures. He has not of 
course reached the limit, for there an many other 
points which It will pay him to investigate ; 
whether it is better, for instance, to give a certain 
weight, of manure in two applications at shorter 
intervals, or ooe at a longer interval ; or to what 
crop in the rotation a particular plant food will 
be meet profitably applied, 

Cufciaraf experiments will be designed to test 
differences in the methods of carrying out such 
operations as tilling, sowing andbarvesling. They 
will iocluda Rotation experiments in which altera- 
tions are made in the order in which cropa follow 
one another in the cropping system, or new crops 
ate tntrodu'wd . They will be designed to test the 
dietaucea at which crops should be spaced, as, for 
instance, in the planting of paddy or the drilling 
of cotton, or they will teat gyatems of irrigation 
auch aa the ndge and furrow system when com- 
pared with the bed sytlem. Such experiments 
wrU generally be of a simpler nature than those 
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Bi«ntion«d in tlie first group as tney will conast 
simply of two or more plots, arranged side by side 
with due attention to the evenness of the ground 
and the similarity of treatment, with the ezeep* 
tityn of the point under trial, to be aecorded to all 
the plots. They will usually need to be continued 
for several years, especially if they deal with the 
subject of rotation, 

Tarietal experiments will compare the relative 
merits of different varieties or different strains of 
the same crop. The arrangement of the plots in 
such experiments will generally he simple and 
will consist of a series of eimilar plots cultivated 
according to a uniform plan, in which the different 
varieties to be compared will be sown. The due 
appreciation oi tbe results, however, will offer 
more diSicuUy than in the former groups, because, 
so many factors influence the healthy growth of 
any crop. One variety may prefer one sort of eoil 
which is unsuitable for another ■ one may be able 
to withstand drought, while one needs more 
moisture and the superiority of one over tbe other 
will change with the scaaons. But the most 
important factor in eueh experiinenre is acciima. 
UsatioQ. Veiy few cultivated plant*, when first 
introduced into a new district, display their good 
qualities, but taVe someliiDe to become adapted, or 
“ acclimatised ” to their new surroundings. This 
time varies with diffeient crops, and the fact 
that the plant is not yet fully acclimatised maybe 
judged by various symptoms. Commonly, the plaota 
are stunted and dn not grow to their full 
height, or they look pale and do not msturo their 
grain fully : Often they suffer more severely 
from fungus diseases or insect pests than do the 
local varieties growing alongside them The point 
must be kept in mind, when first introducing any 
crop to a district to which it is strsnga. 

These varietal plots will thus need more careful 
observation than in the previous esse, and tbe 
observer must direct bis attention to each pointa 
as the <^uality of the grain, the price at which it 


will eeU til the local market, the stiffness or other- 
wise of the straw, the palatability of the fodder, 
the habttof growth whether tall or branching, the 
evonness of maturity, the skill neces8.ary for its 
cultivation end other euch points before he can 
form an accurate opinion on the suitability of any 
introduced variety for his own district, and it 
will not be for several years that he will bo in a 
pceition to pronounce judgment. The prices 
are few, for though, on paper, it sounds enticing, 
the cases of the successful introduction of one 
variety into a region where it was previously 
unknown nre few and far between; yet when 
successful, they are valuable ; the recent promising 
iiitrodnction of the Cambodia cotton into Southern 
India ia a case in point. 

The last group of experiments, those dealing 
with animals, are, though not less inpoitant, less 
Msy of execution by tbe ordinary farmer. Feeding 
teste cannot be accurately carried out without a 
weighbridge, or machine for dotermlning the 
weights of the animals on which tbe experiment 
is being carried out, while for some of them the 
possession of sclenllfic apparatus is a necassity:. 
Points worthy of investigation, which occur, 
besides feeding tests in which two lots nf bullocks 
are fed in different ways and weighed at intervals 
to ascertain which ia the better food, are the 
effect of different rations on the yield of milk, 
the determination of the fat contents of the milk 
of individual rows, the advantage of dehomiog and 
the best age for castration of working buUocke. 

Such being the experiments which farmers may 
be expected to conduct, it becomes of importance 
to coneider a trw general rules by which they 
should be guided. Firstly, the experiment should 
always be designed to answer a single question. 
Thus, the experimentfl noted above will answer 
queriesBuch as these; -What pUnt food does 
the wn most require? Whet quantity of this 

particular food will it be profitable to apply? In 

ifhat form should this food he eupplied ? Is I? 
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power to grant or witliold licences cannot Mfelj 
be left in the hinds of any Gorernment depart- 
ment. It is a function which should bo dis- 
chireed either by n semi-judicial body consti- 
tuted for the purpose, or by the direct tepreseii- 
titives of the localities concerned. 

3. LOCAL OPTION. 

It is the second of these nlternatives which is 
moie favoured hy temperance leformera, both in 
England and India. The principle of local option 
has already been recognised in some degree by 
the Indian Government. Local advisory commit- 
tfles have been sot up in municipil areas for the 
purpose of idviaing Government ns to the num- 
ber « <1 lucation of nhops 

This concession is gladh webomed .s a step m 
the right direction ai q hav ibeidy bd to a re- 
duction of nhops in many csen But it cn,„.ot 
bo regarded ns nn effeitivn .cheroe of local 
option. Oil .ill the cou'initues go far estab- 
lished there is an official majority, and the 
Chairman of the Oommiltee ie invarieWy the 
Collector of the District. If this oflicial dis- 
sents from the recommendations of his collea- 
gues on the committeo he has to slate hie 
reasons in writing, but there is no appeal from 
lii, ^.d.ior., ,nd h. i« lo 

convene the committee more than once in three 
years. In practice, thereforo, the final decision 
of the matter rests entirely with the Collector. 

Itisuigedby temperance reformers that at 
least these bodies should be made more represen- 
tative of local opinion, that they shonld be called 
together more frequently, and that the last word 
should not remain with the official* of the 
Revenue Department. 

nmiAN rroLic opisios, 

PoMieofinion i„ Indi., .. ..p™rf i„ 
on. center™.., .nd by lb. 
nt 11,. people, 0,11, tor ih. ,topU„„ „t 

l. m whioh ,b.ll Eire lb. Inl„bil,„i, 

m. Mnro ot local conlrol Allbongh it m,, 


be possible to npply this principle universally 
throughout India, n beginning should be made in 
the more advanced areiis. What has been done 
in an important Native State could be done also 
in the Dritish dominions. The Commissioner of 
Police in Baroda lias informed me that if 60 per 
cent, of the population of prescribed districts in 
that State object to the opening of a shop no shop 
is allowed to be opened. A shop already open in 
ordered to be closed if CD per cent, of the popula- 
tion do not want it. 

What is asked for in British India is, not that 
the control should be entirely taken out of the 
hands of the responsible officials, but that repre- 
sentatives of the localities concerned should share 
the responsibility of determining the number 
and position of shops within Mieir lespectivo area«, 
and that where public opinion is overwhelming- 
ly against the esisUnce of such shops they 
should be abolished, i venture to say that on ni 
question is there a greater unanimity of opinfor 
amongst the people of India than* with referenei 
to this proposal. 


•It J.^qulRT RErcsKD. 

On. ot til. ,,,, d.pulatioi 

winch int«rview.d Lord Morley in 1907, was thal 
» tntl .n,l inip,rli,I inqoioy .hoi.ld bo undertaker 
•nlo lh.cu,., „1 ib, ,1,, 

■l™k,rE babit in 

■"b.c,u.ntly rejected ,b, Oovernneot ot Indi. 
in lb. deepateh ,,„,dy 

ground that an inquiry „e„,d 

i””'"", I" "l!» tr..h material for puliti. 

agitation and altaok, open pCicy |, 

“ w ^ Bbould have thought that, if the Excisi 
"'"'•'"t'™ " g"”! « tilt, deapatoh triu, to 

’>«•, the aoverouieui need not l..r that eueb 
^xamualion ot ,h. f.eu „„„,d „,„li i„ ih. 

ot lb. natuia 

•nt .V • ° j **" independ- 

Mete ‘''"onstrated the fact that the prMent 

«jatem » responsible for much of the intemper. 
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»jr* pn.6ul>U V> »>* tft l«t>~ wiiK* 

dnll. vr In tfml.-*.*. i» * Alt oJW B<ul 

ttim;B»t*}in«rTd-<- ft*4r *r..»«r ei »7 

iprm. In it* •#r*nsi»«>t W rBWf«T» «.• 

di.T^nnllerm* ol SiirTfno, nn »M UVw V* 
(itt K>4r« tK«n ••xrtth oflf»oth»» fUnI 
n&l m In *11 IS» pilot ■! mti»t 

U k»p« In tnlod, an J iKa fhU in •!! oltaf 
ratpBcl* «»il bt tmtal In n on;fc7f«s w*f 

la eKwnj lh«<ii4 far Ilia •ij-ntaanlal jlot* it 
i4l>a^i]7 r urwu yy In pBinl Q*il lK»l Ih* Uni mmt 
b« a.* arao a* p»i«!tU • ll thnut I b* a* Ur a« p»»«ilta 
lartl, M that vaUr wilt not anywhrra and 

waaW wtU Ant ba ('w<o*t vfM act; o( tha pi ita 
tba »nt ahMt I ha of a onlfortn dapthan I fra* froa 
any atujncion <>( aalinity, I'aan afwt lha moat 
carafut chatca, It U tvil ataaya fi»*i6l* W fin*! a 
itla «(it<t) '■itt loltt all the** wf»lt\iona anJ.iA 
■ny CAM, to Im on tha mU ai la, ih« phu ahaatl 
t>a duplieaUd, tViat l», than rhontt ba two nmtlar 
ptotafor retry aaiiatisn in tha aehrma Ttoar 
taanlta Iron) a <liiptieaV<l aariet of pi jta ata worth 
iajra than iWa from Iwka lha numhaf of an* 
doplteatrl pViVc. 1! apAM U iraulGriant la artanc* 
Ur a eomptaia aariaa of dupticala plou, thrra may 
ba thraa or f )iir chaetc plota K*U'rr<t tViroajth lha 
aeriaalnoPUr to Kauipalha ranaliici in tha aoit 
anti \Viaaa mod ba at f«r at pnanbla normal thay 
will on dry Unit ba gantrally (inmtn'irot, but on 
gArdtn landt wilt ba cnanurtl in tha coatomary 
atthod : thata check plotc ihmiM not, of couraa, 
ba adjvant. 



Shotra check plota. 


Tba alia of Ita jlo*. •hat'.l Af-«Uy ba aa Utfa 
aa U rwArrciMtil, jto*iJe*l if miraa that aren 
•nifora falSltirg tha pjfidiUor.a Ull down 
•Vta ara crimpTi^l with In any c«*a, thay ahooU 
bothwlcM thin 10 t*nta, and may W t! any 
raaoTAetla than* If tha Und ratiaa at att, It 
•ill oajally U Uonjtotary (n ooa dirtetion, 
a»/l |o a4cb Ota lha pLu city ba lal-l out in 
lotijp atrtpw rnnnirj; ptaratltl triib lha dirvetion of 
rarrttioo fitch pUt will Iktn ba alika ao far 
at tha ramtion ttrxrrrrr! tVbrra pdoU Kara 
to run through r*rtrit ba>U aa in lha ca.>w of 
riprona (town on trat Unde, thU pHncIpla 
nn ba aitaodol. 

I’lrally, afUr azrtntlC'K lha f rratrat rara in Iay« 
iny oat iha ptnla and eor.ditclirf tha riparimanta, 
a coAeldarabU amount of Judftnrr.l la naaclad In 
iolerpralinjp tha rrautiA Inrary fiw cu<w will tha 
actual dyorta raprrarnt lha irua facta of lha naa, 
flrfiniAatl >n from onanuaaor anelhtr, will bs 
ueatan. and ihara will ba a foliar plant in eita 
plot than another ona plot will ba mot* axiaiwd 
In lha Wind tian another ; of tha many facton 
which IflSuenra tha yrowlb of tha crop, all cannot 
poaoihiy htra alTrrtri them rriuatly, R<jcb beiny 
iLaetaa, It la narreMry to naka tha moat carvful 
obacfTalion of tha phta throughout their growth 
and tha rzpenmenler eheuM not ba afraid to 
diecount tha actual (igurra if eVaccvation provM 
them inaceurata. Dad germination, for Inttancr, 
II oftan anlirtly arciJenUl and it U 
obriooaly unfair to htn Heap a plot which, for co 
rrawin appertaining to the experiment, bar only, 
half thentimber of planU it ehouM. Uut Ullura 
to gaminata In certain catet, a« In tome rariatioei 
of augarcane, U a ronatant factor and must bo 
takaa into account in farming a fair eatimata e( 
tha menta of these varieties; and aa another Ina* 
Unca mey bo cileil the fact which experience hut 
often ehewp, that the too long continued one of 
certain chemical manures make* it diffijuU to 
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a&ce nhicb exists, kD agitation for its abolition or 
amendment should be welsomed by a Govern- 
ment winch professes to be (ns has been officially 
stated) “ on the side of abstinence.” The inainte- 
nance of exiatii g abuses is much more likely to 
furnish material for agitation against the Govern- 
meiit than a vigorous effort to remove those 
abuses could possibly do 

MISOS REFORMS. 

In the absence of a full an.d imparbal investi- 
gation into the causes and extent of the spreading 
vice of intempeiance it will not be out of place 
to indicate some of the changes which appear to 
be necessary pending the adoption of the more 
drastic measures enumerated above The eugges- 
tiooa which have been fTC^uenUy put forward by 
public bodies in India may be summarised aa 
follows;.— 

1. That a new shop should not be placed 

in a di<trict free from shops, either by 
transfer or otherwue, without the 
public opinion of the locality leing 
overwhelmingly in favour of it 

2. That III certain districts where exist- 
ing (hops hare been proved to be 'he 
souree of immcrality and ciime they 
should be materially reduced 

3. That no shop should be estabhsbed in 

the vicinity of temple*, mosqurii, 
churches, school*, and other public 
institutions 

4 That all side-doors and back ixwms id 
Iicenaed premises should be abcdished 

5. That the holdeia of licenses shoold be 
held rerponsiblo for disturbances sris 
mg in or sround tbeir shops as a 
result of the druckeonesa of their 
customera. 

5 T^iat greater publicity shoull b.* 
given to applications for new licenses 
in order that the objections of the in- 
habitants of the locality may be effec- 
tively made. 


7. That the prohibition of the sale of 
liquor and diugs to persons under 14 
years of age should be made to apply 
to the whole of India. 

8 That no woman should be employed 
in liquor bars. 

8. That no booths for the sale of liquor 
should be opened at religious and 
other fans 

to. That a more numerous and more effi- 
cient inspecting staff should be 
appointed for the enforcement of the 
liquor laws. 

Soma of these reforme were approved in priD- 
ciple by tbe Excise Committee of 1903, but in no 
case has full effect yet been given to them. There 
are nidicattons, however, that in response to 
numerous exprMsiocs of opuiha en tbe luhjeet 
further progress will be msde in the near 
future. 

IBUFEIUSCB TEACUlVa IS SCBUOtS. 

Public attention has recently been drawn to 
tbe desirability of including tbe teaching of 
hygiene and Icmperanc* in tho curriculum of 
Indian Schools on the liras of tbe aylKbua issued 
by the Board of Elucation lo England last year. 
This aylUbus, lam officially informed, has at 
rsady been adapted for use iu schools in Burma, 
and tbe Same steps should be taken in ali the 
othci provinces of tha Indian Empire 

Xne introduction of the Temperance svilabus 
in ErgUnd was the result of a memorial ad- 
dce-^sedto tha Board of Educatiou by 15,000 
medical men a few years ago. The question of 
oiganizing a similar demonstration of expert 
opinion in India is under the consideration of 
the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association, and 
I believ* that Sir BhalLhandra Krishna (who has 
recently bccoms the Honorary Secretary of that 
OrganiztUoc) will have some proposals on the 
subjeel to submit to the All-India Temperance 
Conference which meets at Allahabad this month 
(December). 
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proiocB a tilth and w retideta germination ex- 
tremely precarious. 

Such then nre some of the points to which 
attention must be paid in Ujiog o'i*’ con- 
ducting simple agricultural experiruenta : in his 
practical appreciation of the point at issue the 
farmer is often ahead of the aclentist, but unless 
he bears in mind the necessity for proceeding on 
ecientific principles, as outlined above, h» results 
will be less sure and will he reached less (quickly. 

MUSLIM POLITICS ABRQ&D AND IN INDIA. 

BY A MUSSULUaN. 

t ONO before Europe’s theory of democracy 
had taken its birth Islam had been im- 
parting to those who would care to listen 
Ihe Prophet — coumuoicating the words of Ood to 
mankind—the principles of the equality of men 
nnd profound respect for their lives. These 
preachings of a rigidly democratic cherseter from 
a political point of view, though an attempt at the 
acpacatlotiof the'political frotuthe reUgiouaelement 
of a religion sounds impossible, contributed more 
than anything else to its general popularity and 
rapid spread in countries that hadfor centuries been 
trampled down by the despots of the worst type. 
\71th such strentiiss was the formula administered 
that the Prophet himself, save for the fact of bis be- 
ing the Pi'uphet — a connecting link betweenOod and 

man— a mediator, was not allowed to be considered 
a euperordinsry human. The gradual expansion 
of the Muslim territories, the rapid increase in 
the number afTected by these taws and the reten- 
tion of the supreme authority in the hands of one 
man — the Caliph — tended to make the general ap- 
plication of this law an impossibility. Verily, it 
is almost impracticable to exercise the ♦* equality 
of men" principle over a state where the number 
of governed outgrows the manageable limit nnleas 
its entire organisation is re adjusted according 


to the changed Bocial and economic conditionB. 
apito of all these assertions to the contrary per- 
verting to some extent the true eignificance of the 
case-history fails to show a period (with all^ the 
impediments that handicap the legislature of a state 
to-day) governed by the rulers less democratic 
than those who followed the passing of Muham- 
mad, when the Caliph was elected as it were by 
the consent of the people. The reign of Omar 
stands out most prominent in this period. His love 
of jusUce actuated by the motto of the “equal- 
ity of men” is unmatched. He applied the 
formula to every-day business in life with such 
Btubbornees that no delinquent, high or low, not 
even his eon, could get absolution or escape with 
irnmnnily from the rigours cf the law. A story 
ia told of a poor man while saying bis praysrt in 
the moeque having set his foot on tbs costly garb 
of a rich neophyte; receiving a slap; appealing 
to Omar; reeeiviog decree in bis favour with 
ordeta to retaliate ; end the rich proselyte aposta- 
Using for, in spite of bis riches, having been treat* 
ed on equality with the poor, Other casea of this 
nature bearing teatimony to the unflinching 
character end undeviating resolution of the 
Oalipbe in Uis cause of truth, justice, and Islam 
can be multiplied to infloity. 

Mussulmans taught the world lessons of republic- 
anism when absolutism was the order of the day. 
Science followed in their wake. They renovated 
and consecrated whate*'er came in their way and 
pat a new life into the entire socia] etructure of 
the world, giving it a more moral and religious 
aspect than it was supposed to possess. They 
swept bcfoiu them tba European Church that was 
exercising undue and unbridled authority over the 
milhona of dumb and mute proletariat. They 
acquired knowledge from wherever they could and 
eslabiisbed Universities to which studenU from all 
parte of the world flocked and went back imbued 
with the ideas of Islam— monotheism, catholicity, 
and democratic spirit of brotherhood that played no 
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WORK TO BE DOSK. 

Much rfemaina to be 6one to protect the people 
of India fiom the inioads of this essentially 
Western vice, and a good deal of it can be done 
by the people themscWes without waiting lor 
Governroent action. A temperance organisation 
should be established in every Indiio city and 
town ; organizing lectiiterB should be engaged 
in each of the provinces ; suitable literatme, both 
in English and in the vernsculare, ehould he 
widely circulated , and the work already ptoceed- 
ing should be eatended in every direction until 
the whole of India la brought under the coialive 
and preventive influence of the Temiieranee move- 
ment. 

The progress made hitherto in checking the 
expansion of tine menacing evil has been eube- 
tantlal and encouraging, fur it is ceriHtn that had 
it not been for the vITjrta put forth the condition 
of tbinga would have bo«n even oiure sernMia than 
it is. Tlie fact remains, hawevtr, tKnt the vice 
is a growing one, and the p'<iiit I would leave 
with the leaders Cl! thii U'ti<io is that, it Indi-i »s 
to lie permanently ituured against the nvsgea of 
trsfliC which has devaaUtcvl the Itnls of the 
«V vat, there must be uncetctuig vigilance and acti- 
vity on the (virt of thevm n ho, as ti ue petnota <>f 
their countiy, rre deeply cgnrermd aa to her 
moral and materinl welfare 

'* FRtRZlED FimUCE " IR BOHBW. 
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share-mAnia with vividness and animation ; and 
the peraonaUties concerned, the incidents and 
the etartling rapidity with which they developed, 
give to it a dramatic character. The book is 
besides an authentic record of occurrences as 
noted and sifted by Mr. Wacba at the time both 
as an outside observer and as liquidator of one of 
the many financial corporations that sprung up 
in those times. Mr. Wacba his done very useful 
work in resuscitating from the old columns 
of the Adeocatt of India this melancholy record 
of human weakness, folly and greed ; for, though 
the men that played the tragedy have to-day 
evanesced like the unsubstantial wealth they eo 
madly pursued, still the story has elements of 
permanent human interest as a warning to the 
investor and as an example to the psychologist of 
the behaviour of tbs mob when swayed by fixed 
ideas. Nor la this all To observers of conteu* 
porary events m this country relating to what is 
called the industrial awakening, it w’ould seem the 
book has appeared quite oppurtunely, for is tliero 
not danger tnat the maniacal tendencies may re- 
asaert themseWes and cause the havoc which onco 
they did in tome form or other I Not without 
reaaoii does Mr. Wacba think that he would bo 
amply rewarded for liU Ubora if the book “ ser- 
ves, even after forty-five years of that event in 

the financul history of Bombay, to point the 
moral ecAicA ttill ttfoxi to he lorely needed.” The 
aBkiniof the then Bank of Bomb.iy— tbo premier 
Fiuaucitl InsUtution of the city— astold in these 


■3^ Tf«ivriftRn* mih -abJfi'oa^ 'iijliy rolieii 'by 
eince the events rKoided by Mr. D,E, 
Weehs in hi* int«re*titig little honk* stirred 
tuits very depths the Cnsncvsl wotld 0! Bomhny, 
and yet they sevm neither eUle nor flit, nor utu 
profiuhle. Air. ^Y»eU\ tell* the »tc>ry of the 


* .t I'kHOweial CXnpfn* in Pit iftitorir e/ffombiiv, 
br b E. Wseha. Price ; ft*. l-l-O Cto b« b*4 el Q a 
y«*t«»ka & Co, Msdraa. 




oiw hut «b>wj.wl«d. 'w/vitiTJtjonK w’liicu generally 
prevail conccniing jnsi.tuUons of a hke nature In 
thU country. 

The cau**., «hkh brought about this financial 
^S*dy are far from a-mpJex and tsieily told. 
The war of American Bv..e«»ion caused a rotti.n 
famine m Waridre. lu mills l.ad somehnw to 
,, to rr.dia~the Bombay 

Ireeidency-foraupply. ThU .limulrfted extensive 
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nesn a part io tLe elevation of tbeir respective 
natiODshtifs. Had cot Europe come lo contact 
with aod swept by the surging tide of Islam, unless 
God bad willed to bring about the change some 
Other way, it would caver have extricated itself 
from the ignorance in wbitb it was sunk in the 
Uiddle Ages. Islam inspired democratic feelings 
in every bosom and inculcated the spirit of demo- 
cracy in every heart. Such were the triumphs 
achieved by it wholly due to its teachings ard the 
Dotiriog efibrta o! its followers. It was ths time 
when its adherents had the strength of their con- 
victions and were bold enough to proclaim to the 
world wnat they thought right IVitb the extinc- 
tion _of this spirit their fell began. It was m 
complete as sudden, the damping of religious 
fervour, the surrender of theocratic democracy to 
the ranks of despotism precipatating it. To such a 
pas has the degradation now come that to day 
a Mosaulman is typified u a demon of atolid 
immorality, quite the reverse of what character- 
ized hie forefatbers. The Mussulman of to day, 
thanks to hie apathy to Islam, u csastiog a stigma 
on the fair name of hie progeniton. 

A fine day is proverbially admitted to follow 
foul weather. The iggreeaive attitude adopted 
by the European Fowere to crush the Mussulmans 
and to extingnuh any spark of life that still 
lingered in their dyicg body proved their saviour 
in disguise. The spins of reaction, the natural 
and inevitable result of euch confiicte of divergent 
nationalities and civilizations, aroused them to 
their senee of responsibility to the foraaken 
mission which was entrusted to them 1300 ytars 
ago (doteoCuf — ./siom] i.e , to proclaim to (he world 
the fundamental basis of Islam — ths monotfaeisia 
and equality of men— and to invite it to ita fold. 
The chief incentive was the performance of 
Selected religious duty, a blessed zeal and en- 
nobling propaganda. To overcome the obeUclea 
pl'ccd by the changed governmental conditions 
in ite wiy it waa forced to assume a political 


aspect. It struggled, is .struggling and frill 
struggle for liberty, for that freedom which will 
help it to flourish. Nothing but the fruition ot 
lU effete wilt stop it. This in nutshell is the 
cause of the stir of the Muslim world which is 
engaging the senous attention of the European 
Statesmen who are anxiously watching the march 
of eventa in Islamdom They are aware of the 
immense latent potentialities of the IstamitiSa 
which can be worked to score glories that may 
even eclipse their former achievements, In Egypt, 
the rebellion of Arabi Pasha against the Turkish 
suzerainty who had monopolised the executive and 


the finance, the interference of the English, ths 
consequent foTnatien of the nationshst party 
indicative of the spirit of diacoDtent with the 
existing order, its subsequvot behaviour totmrdj 
the English and the part it pleyed in the polities 
of the country! m Persia, the granting of the 
parliamenUry form of Government to Persians, ths 
abnegation of the late 8bah Muzafiaruddin in its 
favour, ibe ill starred efforts of bis son hluham- 
mad All Mirza to undo tbs work done by bis 
father, bis dethronement, the placing of “his 
(Mubaamad All’s} son on the throne, and the 
(numpbsnl emerging of the nation frotn chaos ; in 
Turkey, the exaction of dastur by the disaffected 


— ^ einiDgie tne 

locipient liberty, his failure, his dethronement and 
detention far away from the capiul, the esublisk- 
menl of the new regime, its reception in European 
capiUla and hitherto despotically ruled Asiatic 
Turkey; in distant Morocco the atniggle of the 
Moon against tbs foreigners; in the heart of Africa 
the successful campaigns of the Muslim native 
aguDst til* Christian missionary— all these facts 
are signiScant enough to convince any student of 
the contemponry history of the new life of the 
Muslim world. What will it lead to? Are the 
Muslims destined to teach the world once more 
the lessons which it has forgotten In its zeal for 
eolation. 

quite oblivious of religion and science? . 
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Lultivation of cotton Hnil traJesn.nn liosled tkem- 
selvea exclusively with the export of this Stuff 
negleciirg the legitimate trade of the city Pheno 
meoal prices pievaiUil , cotton sold at five to six 
times Its iiormal worth Profits were thus high »nd 
rapid and enoiDious quantities of gold and silver 
louieJ chiefly into the city Duiing the period 
1862 66, nearly 31 crores of gol I and 54 croies of 
silver found its way to India, and of this 85 crores, 
62 crores may be put down to the abnormal 
profits on the Bombay cotton trade Bombay 
nas thus getting rich beyond the dreams of 
stance and the celeiity of desire This uamense 
wealth needed iniestment and the eompiny pro 
raoter appeared on the scene The eituatioo w >s 
en ideal one for hie operations Legitimate meat s 
of invuetment being v/anting, a wild spirit of 
(peculation seized the city and companiee fui 
every imaginaUe purpose w«io etarted from Ibe 
reclemetion of the Back Biy down to making 
brick* and tiles, starting hotels and lively 
stabtre There were thue uslieied into exist 
ence twenty fito banlce, thirty nine finnncial 
assocutiuiie, seven land reiUnation companiee 
and several other miscellaneous joint stock con 
cerns These speculative inetiiiitione came in 
triplets : n bank had at its elbow a Coancial 
aiisociation which in (urn nursed a reclimation 
company The vicious cuds uf financial insti- 
tutions naa now complete When a financial 
aseociatiou ivis started, a bink helped to pm 
mote Its spociiUtion by advancing on its sbaru 
When the financul in turn promoted the recla- 
mation company, it fed ihe speculation jointly 
with the bank. 

The thares of tlio last would be fajpotbecated snth 
the first two. which latum would go in for time bar- 
guo sales, that is to aay, tales forward tor debrery on a 
certain filed day. It was something like tbeatream 
feedisg the nvulct till the rimlet sod tbe 
Stroaiu together iwslling into a nrer eutfiowvd or 
diecbarged themeelTee loto the mighty ocean 

Thus on a paid up capital cf thirty croeva there 
waa at one time to be realiseil a profit of neaily 


thirty eight crores It is interesting to learn how 
tbu huge picmium of thirty-eight ciores was 
made up and what it reprosonteil Speaking of one 
of tbe iiaiDLial Lompanies whose directors were 
“pillace of gold", Sir Waohasays: — 

“ Its nomioal capital of 2 crores was divided Into 2000 
shares of EU 10,000 each oo which Rs 6,000 only were 
paid No sooner were the ihares quoted than they rose 
to a cent per cent premium In other words, tbu fortu- 
nate allottee of one share was able to realise a profit of 
Be o/XK)oa his principal of Its 6,000' Follow- 

ing in the Wales of these older financial inetitutioss all 
the neweronea were quoted more or less at a high pre- 
mium though none had even declared a first dividend. 
Many of them were baiely four or six months 
old and yet they would be quoted at a premiuui 
which would bear oo proportion whatever to their 
earnings In fact, the so-called esrniogs were earnings 
ortpaptr They were scarcely rtallsed profih." 

Ani with this evil hour came tbe evil genius. 
Among those who engineered this gigantio 
fraud were both high and low; but the person- 
ality of Fremchiind Royebund impresses the 
imagination with its colossal grandeur. There is 
something Kapoleonie ui the megnitude of tiis 
operations end hie utter insensibility to the 
ghastly consequencee of his game as affecting Iiia 
human puppets. Suave, simple and silver tongued, 
Uie popularity of this devout Jain waa unbounded, 
To the epecuUtura in ahares there was but one 
Gulden Oud and his prophet was Premchund 
Uis charUits were munificent and Sir Cartle 
Frere said of liim that hia position was 
like nothing that be had ever seen or beard 
of lo any other ommuuity His business con- 
nections were a hundredfold and his influence 
over thebanksin the city unparrallelsd, anJ in 
one cate almost absolute, owing to the retiremeGt 
of his great rival SirCowasji Jehangir who alone 
might have been a curb and a moderating influence 
upon hioi. Poasested of rare financial sagacity, no 
wonder then that he lielped himself and his 
fnends to the tune of 138 Ukh«, to half the capital 
of the ill fateil Binfc of liimbay.the gruesome 
Ul« of whose rum now remains to tell. 

Th» Presidency Bmk of Bombay was consti- 
tuted in 1840 under Act III of the year with a 
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The abo^^ rapid 8\irvey ot the rise and fJl oI 
Muss'ilaiana and the trend of the ptesent-day 
Islamic world ofTors an index to the study of the 
working of the Muslim mind in India. For, truly 
enough, the Muslim mind all over the world ia, in 
most cases, foutid to he actuated with precisely the 
same feelings, the explanation of the phenomenon 
being found in the fact that the underlying idea 
abQUt\bewot\4.an4it4ftuttQutvd.i.nga being generat- 
ed from the common source Islam, engendora 
common emotions. But something eeems to hare 
gone wrong with the Mussulmans lu India Tney 
are evincing sentiments different from tht<6e 
governing their brethren abroad 

The pemelent efforts, the dogged perseverance 
and the partial euecess that attended the hercu- 
lean labours of the National Congress primarily 
to usher a I >rge number of native element in the 
alien administration of the country and uUiirately 
to demand iS^isari^ under i’s <cg>s h-id au elec* 
trlfylsg effect on the conservative and unpro* 
gressive Indian Mu^suloiaas and eti(Te<l them up 
from their letharg), The awtikeniug of the 
Indian Bip vsn Winkle was a rude one, the 
race had been started and the hare caught 
napping, Mussulmans msntfested tbelr consmous* 
nesa of the importance of the political activity 
and the evil of eschewing politics altogether by 
arranging a deputation that waited upon Lord 
Minto at Simla craving admittance ioto the 
strife abetted by those who were to see fair play. 
This action heralded an unprecedented and radical 
deviation from their hithertofore atricUy adhered 
to plan of action, the lignificAnee of which, not- 
withstanding the adverse critieixma of the unfriend* 
lies, was soon realised by the sobers and amieables. 
Trior to the dawn of that memorable day the 
“polilict" or anything having even an indiveet 
connection with this, as it appeared an unthink- 
able subject, was carefully and cautiously avmded 
by the Indian Mussulmans deemed by them as 
branded with disloyalty and sedition and tbe very 


idea of it was regarded as associated with a t50D* 
taminating influence. They htd just been ousted 
froip the privileged position of administrating the 
country in a sovereign capacity. Haunted by the 
dreams of lost ascendency they were unable to exert 
for their best in the changed environments. At 
last when tbe unchangeable character ut the 
circumstances was fully demonstrated to them 
they, cather than, walk in the labyrinthian maze 
of polities, took to the assimilation of the 
newly introduced Western education with a 
determined mind, and tried to soma extent to 
reconcile it with what they had brought with 
them from outside India and evolve out of it a 
new one more adapted to their needs. Those 
who looked at It impirtially sympathised with 
tbe line of ae'ion marki'd out by the Mussul- 
mans and rejoiced at their leaving nbstruce 
politics alone And sttiviog for the acquisitiou of 
time-boDourel and liberty-infusing occidental 
civilization in so far as it implied tbe learning of 
Western sciences. This casting off of the yoke of 
booty parent civilization and taking to its ofT* 
ehoot signalised a departure which was bound to 
bring in its train the rejected “unthinkable," 
and so it did. It would have been a rash 
act to bave advised the doSe of a 
remedy for which the patient was not strong 
enough, for an injiidicioua and faulty admioistra* 
tion of the reparation at a critical state of health 
would kill the diseased. So here at least a justi- 
fication is found for tbe renunciation of the 
indigestible formula of yxslilinst- 
Kothing could resist the inevitable launching of 
the Muslim Congress which seemed to be deliber- 
ately brought about. The step, unprecedented 
though promeditsted, was everywhere welcomed. 
The new character of the new body as 
distract from the Educational Conference— the 
only body the Mussulman youths could patronite, 
thoNationsl Congress propaganda being stamped as 
Olegal-fascinated the young Muslim India. Being 
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modest c4piUlof92U^^»8WilV»ca\ilk\i4 pro-Juioft* 
regarding advances and other inaltera calculated 
to ensure its sUbility. It was under llie indirect 
guidance of theOovernmctvtand iU cbosen direc- 
tor, one of whom wa- the Accountant General for 
the time Wing, eat on lU Uwrd along »\t\i tlie 

' repres«ntatnw of mercantile and other interests. 

The Jisnic had a prosperous wroer up to the year 
18&2— the cornsnencemnit of the apeculatire 
epocii — when an iU eonaidcrcd reviMon of the Act 
wiw unilertaVen hy which wholewomo restiictive 
provisions were reniosel and the door opened 
to great laxity of practice and a rts-VleHS ajatetn 
of hanking. AWnnlentig SoiiCitut, a itosrd oC 
Directir* who would not «nd could not diriwt, an 
lnco<npit<'nt ard d>hon»*t Krcrettry and a 
tnaaterful it>«>culslur dil the rest A \iry 
irmnreiit 1> kingelausatou-hing idrencMcn »»ci> 
Aim ut “\thet puhUc cumpstn** if lnd>a ' *a» 
iitrrdu"tsl into the Act t>y ih* lUnt • S dic.lor 
who rrtone m.ly WliyveiJ tlist in doing » • he wae 
fo'lowlrg the lit gusge of t>>« Hr plj.'i J. iH '•to>k 
\rt» wliuh a* a matUr of Urt waa e> tirely 
i».»m.A,f. "Jna C<M<n(«-MTi wHuh *»t tat*« 
.ito.iila itWtW a-fsita of tie I’rsMliiry 
lUnk n I iVl 111* I'ln <**.U l>ki|5 Cis a« 
Lain g U'cri it a dirtcl rsii^a 

r' nerrm, a'm *1 • 1 1 -j < r« t f wt. -t- v*c wLiiiirg 
rnlh'V’Itel ‘f ap- .'«•»/., wliJe ««• Bllgl.t 
sr'.siWi’s *li ir;r-.rnt-.* W, r..frt,n.ef.» 
f "Jr I it f -r t > W nojuaif ted 

w.J)- pi-r^, * fjor’ 

r'w.rcff ‘n th- lU-k. ar 1 W1 tV-rer.»e 
nnlr So WV li th» r <• v.- a-erv tl 

ye,*sc'il» r*-«;v a.«’ !v Jw" ttr {uaU«>« tf 
tlj- A-ial f ‘Tir'-Tn’t'-'-r. w t ’■ ) . •<, a*l c «-ief t-^« 


uim for gift* of shares, were mere puppets in his 
bands. Ills speculations grew and grew and 
an obliging Secretary financed him without let 
or hindrance. “To say that tlie Directors en- 
trusted the doitinioa of the B ink to the Secretary, 
that the Secretary Wft them to the mercy of Air. 
Preoichand and that Premchand left them to 
Pitiiidenceis no eisggereMon of the real state o! 
the Bank " It is staggering to re.td the findings 
of the Coinmiju-ion in regard to the rrckless way 
in ffliicli edrar.ces were made. The Directors 
made no inquiries and exercised no siipei vision. 
The diHCount Ii^t wm discontinued, no loans were 
brought Wfora the Board or the weekly Com- 
mittrs' for their sanction The Ouvcrnmrnt of India 
Wc-uning aware of this seiindaloiis mismanagement 
of lie bounty-fod Bank complained that it is kept 
in Ignorance of its alTsire and called for lull in- 
fonnatior 

Dat such wai tlie nerroiianess of Uie Mercantile 
Director*, and turli the dense igncraaec or Inexiicnence 
«> U<o*e «lio »*t at the Board oe bchaKoflheUsrcra* 
iBrntthattlirr erirr furaiilx^ that authority with full 

end fair Instead of giving a 

tiatot alt vdsanrrs, A |t»i» one of advantr* Mctoding 
U>rr« Ukhs whlrb vrtre orrrdu* on fl'Hti June, 
U asoidiO all nicatiOD et tuna below that 
ameetit that ) sd hern rrnrwed many of which 
wrrr for larprr aiootiiita tlian t)irv« latfia and were 
tnu'h an Uw aanir poiiUon M advances overdue. 

It aTcidrd alt iiirntian of rrrnichuud'a |-reat loan of 
l••ret« flrr Ulhv. It to art forth the (arye 

d'W r f atiCrr titan htneUiew t»Hi*du* from the Aatalio 
llai.t aUl.ourh tii« rash rri-lit had ripirrd nai tbe 1st 
lwjt»o.hrr and tl.r Atiitic B.rk had failed on tlie 
Va-tboT U-at Inowtb. 

K> aarll waa thf Gorrrnuieiit bbivhI hy iU 
••■rsaiiU ard tha piiUit by the I)iri«U>re whom 
tWy Uu-W. Thrar l^^tltutlRn* Lave n liaiM-IrnK 
rvqcjswfor arhaami'l t.fi aa.d Mr. Waalia'a iai- 
ral-aatJc In' k will Laiedjne a public arrvice 
it.da-r.1 if it half.* ly any rxtciit to hre >1: this 
Aj-wW. >Ic»r,*//,V, let f/<e pfivM-f.t fc n- raff- li 
<f ftsikva* a-d iT''TB raj-rciallv tlioar i .on.-tnl 
wVio>rtair.rkcor,j..Ti'a ruminate on Ur facta 
dia .o**-! If. thf, \,tn>\c if, (I rndicvour to hwrn the 
vaU»‘la h s. iiUi.bd to Uarh. IU 

wlo fura CUT 1*^*1. 


rra’trr'., waa w .l’, > f 1 y l> • ,,,, «V ^ 

V[ »«»-t 'c*-! It jt far fr afal j) , 

ara-a VrsTT--' an! r -« asw f anf 

a'r-^’lr tr«'» a rat* ps« tf lb* -fj, 

tvrwt-rs errrv ctr w!;--«a wa* 5»1 Uci to 


rP'-'iF”?' rIK*KCE.-I!rMr,I>„.,. 


O. K K'« 


■a ft 0 ,Ha€V'SramaOi»ttyfitrect,M^yrs 4 
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Allahabad, the City of the Next Congress. 

BY MR C. HAYAVADANA RAO, B A. 

LLAHABAD.wheiethenest 
be hell), is one of the oldest cities of India 
It IS the capital of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the seat of an University 
and a ch-irtered High Court of Judicature It 
is essentially a struggling tonrn, managed by a 
Municipnl Board It is made up of the city 
(which is AlUhahnd proper), the Civil Station in 
which live the European residents, the Port, 
which is occupied by the military as at Madras, 
and Motigarj, Colonelganj, Katra, Daraganj 
and other euburba. The oldest pait of the town, 
ncir uniohabited, is said to be the vast plain 
between the Fort and the City, in which the 
Congress and the Exhibition are being located 
T( is said that at the time Lord Canning read the 
ftBoua Frnelamation of Queen Victoria to the 
People and Princes of India, the oU city was 
still In existence ; but during the past bsU 
century and more it got deserted entirely 
in favour of the present Indian part of the town 
The origins of the city go far back into antiquity, 
the confluence of the sacred rivers Ganges and 
Jumna hers being con«i.1ered universally by 
Hindus as consecrated ground It seems beyond 
doubt that Frayag, which is a Railway Station, 
on the Allahabad Jamiiipur section, is even older 
than the old city of Allahabad In tbe Fort, 
which Was originally hmlt by Prayag Ra)a, des- 
cribed as ao eld llicda King and subsequently 
strengthened (or rebuilt) by Ahbar about 1575, 
IS the well known Asoka Fillar which is as old 
as the 4th century B. C. It is a fine monunient 
some 30 feet in height and tapenng imperceptibly 
hub without anything like a deepd^a (which we 
usually associate with 4lLinii.4aa elsewhere) on 
its top It is stated that it originally stool «t 
the ramparts, and in 1800, was removed to make 


room for certain adjustments in the fortifications. 
In 183S, It WM taken in ard set up again. The 
Pillar may have been set up at the junction of 
the nvers by King Asoka, but nothing defioite 
IS known as to tins However, it is worthy of 
a vrat, as also tbe temple (an underground etriic- 
ture) close to it. This temple is known after 
Prayag Raja, the original fminder of the Fort. 
A statue of his will be seen inside the temple, and 
in it, besides, are the far famed Asisht/a Vat, one 
of the three of the kind known to India ; rvpre- 
aeiitaliona of the Ganges (a female deity tiding 
a crocodile, which is largely found in the Ganges) 
and the Jumna (another female deity riding a 
tortoise, which again is equally numerous in the 
Jumna), and a £os serpent stone Tbe old 
Palace m the Fort is also worthy of a visit, for 
which the permission of the military authorities 
must be previously obtained Entrance into Fort 
by tbe regular gateway is to be eeeured by wnt- 
Mo the District Magistrate of Allahabad, who 
ua ,jy irrangee for a military guide to show 
over the visitore. Tbs Qangee gate is usually 
used by pilgrims with the aid of the Jogi, but it 
■8 attended with inconvenience. One word more 
about the Asoka Pillar. Asoka's own inscription 
ison tbe eastern side of the Pillar, and occupies 
coirpatatiwly short space Samudraguptn, the 
great Gupta Empsior of Sod century A. D , ins- 
cribed hia own conquests o.i it, while Jehanghir 
niso utilised it for a similar purpose 

The city i«, perhaps, the busiest part of tbe 
town. The main road leading to the Railway 
Station is occupied hy the bazaar, which is locat- 
ed in well hmlt double and treble storeyed build- 
ings. The vegetable, fruit aud other markets 
are located in puces stalls at right angles to this 
road, and opposite there are the dwelling honsea 
of the local resident* This part of the city is 
ill-bailt, its irregularity being its eonepicaoua fea- 
tore The houaes undoubtedly are substantially 
■bnilt and commodious ; but the crooked Unea in 
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of the actual consumption of drink and drugs, 
a considerable part of the increased revenne 
’•being doubtle<B due to other causes ; but the 
fact remains that they do represent a very 
ECiious growth of intemperance amorvgst a 
'naturally abstemious population. Independent 
•eridence of this is forthcoming from m&ny quar> 
ters. The actual increase in consumption, which 
'was formerly questioned by spokesmen of the 
Government, is now admitted in official docu- 
ments. Last year a lenglhj reply was issued to 
the represenUtions made to the BecreUry of State 
by a deputation which waited upon him in 
Angn.l, 1«07. In Ih.t r.ply th, 0„„rnm.nt ot 
India say i'- 
ll DiQit be admilUd that there ta a tendenee f/., .k^ 
eea.ompUcB ef aleeheho hnuore te mma./ 

tnal enUrpriac. the cenatruetien /( imMrtaBt 

nUiatlon et imUI aaa«|,fcieo, reiWcE ?k 
cf ipirilaeoi Jui-jer owine to (be MrVaS Ir 

A CCXPARlSO-t WITH E.VaU.VD. 

U will bjonlicd from th.,bnv. 

tbs l.ct ot th. io.rm.ed comonpUoo i. not d^ 
niwl. A. to the cootributing mum. of th. jn 
nmn on, mo™ I, omitted width, ,b, ‘ 

ol TOOpetmt ol»„„„, h™ more to do with it 
th.n . 0 , tiling ,1„, 

tiv. miriclion ot Iho tmOic. liot |,t , 

nor. .Imely .t th, 

aor.mm.nt tor th. growth ot I„t,mp,„„„ „ 
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would cerUini, b. of th. UniW Kingdo'o, to 
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penly, •■.tmdy growth ot i„d„.t,i,l ,oWpL- 
■■ nor, rngoi.r .„d .tt.rdri enplo, 

Jnring th. I.,t twenty j..,,, b„, ,p;^ ’ 

«..dlUor.^ whith th. Oor,mm,„t ot I.di. r,B„d 


as likely to increase intemperance, many millione 
have been knocked off the British drink bill 
during that period. What would have been said 
if the liquor revenue of the United Kingdom had 
increased in the same proportion as that of 
India < 


It happily remains true that India is, on tho 
whole, A sober country and it is misleading to con- 
trast — as is so often done in official repoits— tho 
consumption of alcohol per head with the con- 
sumption per head ir. England. The average in- 
come per head in India is about one-twentieth of 
what it is In England. On the other hand, the 
cost of liquor is much less in India. Moreover, 
taking India as a whole, drinking Is still limited 
to particoUr classes of the people. It is among 
those clatsca, however-especially the wage-earn- 
«re in the large centres ef population— that the 
habit ie spreading rapidly. This fact is attested 
by many independent witnesses, Indian and 
European. 


Inlh. provi™, ot tli. l„g„,„ „t 

»«bm.7l.,..rdi.lilt,ddu,i„g . 

to 011.1.1 „„ 50 

perct.. wh.r.™ tl.. p„p„|„i„„ pi,, 

d"‘' ‘"PO't.d 

»n, ' " =! »'"ion 

..t. t' ■" ^ million g»llons. Thia 

by Hi, .dd,t;on.ldoti.. i„p„.0 ,00, 

Com,.g„M.d™. i, h.. .dotted by 

«o»»«o-th.t J. 

bt S 7™ "torn, .how 

» iwrioua rise in th indicate 

M-draa f„ the 

•Poken, although [here f,a«"r 

been a reduction in 

— ^hy.,77 -'^--ono, b.. in. 

P®c cent, in one year. 
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which thpj are heaped up distract the attention 
of the visitor. Not far awaj fiom tiie city is the 
Jutttna Bridge, which is worthy of a visit. It is 
tonstrurted for the double purpose of serving the 
•lUilway and tiie oi dinary cai t and human traffic, 
which pass and renass the river one above the 
other. The RaiU.ay Station divides the city from 
Ilia civil station, wlui,h lies on its northern part 
It is usually known as Cannington, after Lord 
Canning, the Viceroy, and is, perhaps, one of the 
best laid out towns in India The new extensions 
in Bangalore come up to its excellence, but even 
then, built ns they ate on the American pattern 
lack the individuality that Cannington possesaes 
The leading European and Indian resident* live 
here, and the High Court is also located 
here. Like Pondieheiry, its streets are at right 
angles to each other, and cyclists and riders will 
find It a heaven unto themselves Like the 
^i’renoh town, again, itaetreeU are named after 
he illustiinus dead— Canning Road, 

Road, Elgin Uoad.Couper Road (after a 
Lieutenant Governor, to whose father, by ih* 
h>e, Lord Dilhousifl’s recently published Privatt 
•rt were written), Ed monstone Road, Lyall 
Uoad, Clive Road, U. In if, «Uo, are the 
Albert I’ark, laid out in honour of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s visit (1870). which i, ,aid to be 
one of the finest in all India. In this Peik, is 
asUtue of Queen Virtoria, which is worthy of 
a siait. Not fat away from it is the Mayo Hall 
named after Lord Mayo, to perpetuate whose 
memory it was built, whioh selves the purposes 
of Parliament House and the Muir Central 
College, named after Sir W. Muir, a former 
Lieutenant-Governor, who took great interct In 
Indian Education. The other Ojlleg* tj,, 
town isclose to the J«»na Bridgeand is known 
as the Christian College. Two other Park^ 
worthy of mertion are the Msepbersnn Park pn 
Cantonment) and Khnsm Ragh (in which are 
three Mausoleums) cl.-we to the Rnlway SUlion. 


Allahabid being a place of pilgrimage, a few 
words may be said here about DaraganJ, the 
river town This suburb is some two miles 
from the city, from which conveyances (Kha'a 
Of primitive dog-carts and coaches) are available 
dating all fcoura of the day. Here are Brahman 
guides of almost all denominations known to 
Southern and Western India, and^ these pio- 
vide accommodation and render their profes- 
sional servi>'es Thera is a good baxsar here, and 
the Ganges and the Jumna and their meeting 
point aie close by. Tlie usual Hindu ceremonies 
last three days but may be concluded (it is 
slated) even in a day, if tlie visitor so desires. 
Near this euburb, and on the plain on which the 
Congress and the Exhibition take place, will bo 
held during December and January, a great 
Mela, which attracts over 2,50,000 persons. This 
U known as the Magh Mele, and enother and 
more mporUnt Mela, called Kurabh Mela, takes 
place at this spot once in twelve years and at 
this as many as a million pilgrims are present. 
Visitors who may wish to take tiif? opportunity 
to look up the several hietorie places situated 
»n the United Provinces (it la practically the 
old Aryavarfa) would do well to arrange for a 
wp of eight or ten days, Besides Agra, 
famous forite Taj. they may virit Muttra and ^ 
Bnadaban.dose to it und conn-cted by rail j 
then they msy pa*, on to Cawnpore and thence 
to Lucknow and from there to Ajodhya s-ia 
There U railway connection through- 
out a„d from Ajodhya they may resch by Ll 

M to 

Madraa r,« Howr ah or Juhba lpur. 

h..a, 

vf Urd., Mr. Buchanan^ 
GekhaU'e eehenj* pre»cnUdt!'ri,“ u*' 
ln4« and al.o the t**-/ of State for 

^freeiotithelteform p®!. « the Madrae 

8-Wrti,r. of 11 ,. «“■ To 




ChetU Street, liadraa. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


Indian Bank. Ld- 

The Indi\n Benk, Ld , Madras, in the }e*r 
ending Deceniber 31st, made a net profit of 
Ra 74,068-13 6 out of which an iiitenm dm- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent per a«.nnm was 
paid for the half-} car ended June 30th The 
Directors have now with them a bnlai ce of 
Rs 49,268 13 6 which is available foi distrxbu 
tion as dividends and for placing to the Reserve 
Fund (which amounts tn Ra 12,500) and other 
accounts. The increase in the working Capita) 
last jear over the prevnus }ear was about Rs. 
lakhs while there was an increase of atiout 
Rs 10,000 in the net profit*. 

Glass-Making in India. 

Mr. Alakh Dhari, Secretary to the Upper India 
Olasa Works, Ucnballa, who is an eotUusiastic 
advocate of the development of glass making in 
India, sent in an interesting paper on the subject 
to the Indaattial Conference He shows that in 
1606-07 over 12 UWbs of rupees worth of glass 
was imported into this country, aud be believes 
that much of this glass might be produced in 
India, but his account of contemporary glas-mak- 
>r>g in this country is not an altogetbei en- 
couraging record. Several of the concerns etarted 
have been compelled to w in I up then aOitirs, and 
many of the furnaces which cuntinuo to exist 
apparently coofine then efforts mainly to the 
manufacture of fiaska (or keeping Ganges water, 
small mirrors, beads, and bangles, leaving the 
laigar portion of the foreign trade practically un- 
touched. The reasons for this tack of success in 
the pul appear to lie in absence of thorongbness 
ID the education of the men on whom the veiitures 
depended, the p\ urity of trained labour, and the 
difficulties of management Mi Alakh Dbari 
hopes that these difficulties will di«pp«sr, and 
believes that the gU«s making i« dustry has • 
great future io India. But if the industry is to 
develop and make any headway against foreign 
eompetitiQ,, it will only be by working on proper 
scienti6c and exact methods, and not by attenipt- 
't'g to graft modern ideas on to the older 
methods. • 


G9 


Modern Wood Preserving 

Sidarizmg is a wood impiegniting process 
which has, it is said, an advantago over other 
methods in that it imparts absolutely no odour to 
the wood, does not change its colour, and is cheap. 
The wood IS fiist completely saturated in a hot 
solution of iron salt, then diied again end placed 
lo a hot bath of water glass Id this bath b . 
chemical change is eSected The water glass 
solution forms, with the non salt solution that 
has previonsly penetrated into the wood, so iron 
silicate, m the outer strata of the wood, that is 
abscdutely insoluble in water. This insoluble 


cumbiDstion is a perfectly passive substecce, 
which forma, as it were, an aimour to the wood 
saturated with iron salt and protects it from de- 
composition The salt that fills the wood cells of 
the entire section pievents, fora long time, the 
occurrence of rol in the wood The process is 
employed for the belter preservation of soft wood, 
such as grape vine poles end other stalks, cellar 
beams, etc. 


ui iiuu osyies 

Mr 3 U. Burkill has made a contribution to 
tbe study of •' Fashion in Iron Styles *’ A paper 
t«it by him at the meetirg of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal was intended to show that the iron 
styles us*d in India for writing on palm leaves 
aie of different types in different parts of 
tbe country The iron styles of the extreme 
TOuth-west are heavy . those of the centre cf the 
Coromandel Coast are peculiarly long and eene- 
tally fight those of Orissa are quits chsrfcter- 

% Retype which is like a clasp knife is 
coofiiied to the enuth. The paper ,s a sn^u 
went to the account of Indian pens n„w ^ j 
,n l.d^,rSe™, ' 

The Hand-Loom Industry. 

Ih. E,prt ™ ,h. 

cl,™ ^ 

popuUtion There are eatleF.er /"h *1 the 

lhal He h.ad looio iade,,,, 

progreea m the Hooghly i,,,. - 

ahidabad. . «»,. • 
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India and Tariff Reform. 

The MiSTEu of EuniMi's ViE\\a 
The Masto of Etihnnk, m ft hp*'ecli at C«r«^ 
Jlifllotliian, apoke of the effect on In'ha of T^rtu 
Reform. He I"dift was e^stntisUy h fie« 
trade countr), admitting all goods «i. e.iiutHerms 
and e«en penalnnig her H >R>e in/lnatrns bv the 
Imposition of txeifO duUes on citton, really for«ho 
advantage of I.aiicasliiie If the United King 
dcm, under Mr ChimberUin’R siheme, Wmio 
protectionist, why should not Irdi» imd what 
would bo the position of Lnrirsahiie ? The Un- 
tish Empire sold to Indu .10 to GO million sterling, 
and bought from India 40 millions ■‘tetlina India’* 
best customers were foreign natioin*, who bought 
60 tmlliona fiom India In othei words, fiom the 


Mr. II lliyspR’s Views. 

Ml Harmood-Bancer, Breaking iu Liverpool, 
Mid fifteen years ago it was considered necessary 
to imp-se ft duty of i per cent, on the cotton 
goods going from Lancashire into India in order 
to the competition between Lancashire 

and India Thu result had been Ustyear that the 
Indian e*ci«« on these cotton goods amounted to 
8 . mething like £380.000 imposed upon the poor 
natives, who only eurned a few pence par day, for 
the benefit of the Lancashire miH-owner and the 
wniker “That," said Mr TIarmood-Bvnner, “is 
tl.A nrincmle o( T.inff Reful in. and if ton apply 


point of view of India, uiireatricted markets were 
indispensable. Voreign protected couiitneatook 63 
per cent, of her total esports, and wo would, there- 
fore, run llio risk of seriously injuring the Indian 
export trade if wo were to disciiniinato against 
her best customeis. 

Great llritain was the greatest croiUlor of 
Indta, and Indit ptid u< all the interest on our 
loans and our investments by the money which 
she obtained from the foreigners for her raw 
material. That one fact showed the eztiaoidinary 
entanglement of international finance. If we 


It to the poor native of India beenuso he is under 
your domination in order to keep yonr competition 
e<iuaf, surely you ought to apply ft to theOer- 
mana, the Americans, the Belgians, and the 
Frenchmen, who fend their goods into the country 
which yon can produce yourselres. What Lon* 
cashire did with cotton goods, we want done with 
some other articles sent from this country in 
onler that vfjunl justice nmy be done between all 


carried out that policy, India would lo«e much, 
we, her greate«t creditor, would lose much, and 
India would get very little in return if we re> 
visftil the existing duties in India on British and 
Ciiloniftl goixlii, or uiidn excepti'ona in any way, 
that involved a lose of revenue. VTu should s<^ 
to it that the day might not come when the 
Ministry of the day would Ime to eu to the 


producora, whether they are foreigners or in this 
country.” 

Mr. M’alter Long’s Views. 

Mr. Walter Long, opeakirg at Manchester, 
pointed out thnt there Is a strange resemblance 
between the rjise of India and the cise of Ireland. 


llousft of Consinona anl a»V them to increase our 
already heavy burden of taxation to make good n 
losa of reveniia tu those poor IndHn peasants, 
which our own thoughtleiw policy in reversing 
the tiaditienal fiscal arrangements of Great Bri- 
tain would be immediately respnaible for bring- 
iog about. 


There had ariaan a movrtnsnt, initiated, orga- 
nised and controlled by natives, having for tta 
object the exclusion of British good* and Jbe use 
in their place of g-joda manufaetnrwl by Indians. 
Let them be very carefnl that in this ilVthoughll 
out p-dicy of TsriH Reform they did not give the 
natives of India a real ground to inquire into cor 
fiscal arrongemente. to be followed by « mar- 
- ahalliDg of all their energies for the aetlinr-up 
of real pi^teeiion in Irdia, which, if it ever took 
place, we in Great Britain would feel very bearily, 


Jn India, tho cry is “ Swadeshi, ” in IrcUnd, it is 
“Bin fern.’’ Both mean, on ft broad interpret-a* 
tion, the protection of our own i’.dustrieR and our 
own property, snd our right to control our own 
businees You forced ft free-trade policy upon 
Ireland egainat her will; you aro forcing upon 
India ft policy which India resents. Are you pre- 
pared bieay that you will be strong enough always 
to deny India the policy which she would take if 
eiiecould. If you are not prepared to face the 
facta of the case you mu«t be prepared, either by 
force tokeep in existence tt condition of things 
which ie now dUtastcful to thi.v) you govern or 
surrender it and face your o'wn incriUble ruin 
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itl|c fllniioSin iilhi'tmn Sl)>>0ln>- 


THE HON. MR T. V. SEBHAGIRI IYER. 


f O the Hindu, .Vnuu pei-soinfies thul la 
venerable end good in Iiidw Western 
• writers and thinkers hnre fniind his code 
of lews as one nf the most exhaustive prcnonnce 
meiits upon the needs of Bi>ciety Its ege, its com 
prehensivenees and its leasoredont coDtltiaione 
have called forth praises from jurists "ll ever the 
world But no Indian has given kia atlenuan 
to a careful and scientific study of Mann It was 
surely incumbent npon the sons of India to ex- 
plain tu tbe world this treasuie house of the moet 
varied information This long neglecteo duty of 
OUTS has been ably discharged by iheeeiies of lec 
tures which Mr Bhsgsvan Das, of Benaree, deh 
wed to hia Theosophical eanpeers These lec- 
tures have been republished in book form, so that 
the labours of Mr Das may he sppi related by 
the lay public 

“The Science of Social Orgitiisalion ” • islbe 
title winch hss been given to the publication 
Mr. Bhsgaran Dss is a great luthcnty open 
Hinduifin io his great researches upon the 
Religions of the East hss been added a thorough 
knowledge of Western Theology He is ae great 
an admirer nf oiir ancient rmliaation as he is an 
unsparing critic of its dcgndltinn in our own 
times My impreesicD on reading eome of bia 
earlier publications was that be was a very eevero 
critic and I felt at onetime that he wanted reforni 
which would leave no landmarks of the ancient 
civilisation. 1 ronfesa to having misapprenated 
him '• The Science of Social Organisation " has 
shown me that I was mistaken ill myr estimate 
In this book Mr. Bbsgavsn Dss exsniioes the 
reasons upon which J/onu's code of laws is found- 
ed and points out bow in its conception and in its 
basic principles, it is one of the most enduring 
monuments of human wNdom 3/anu, the proge- 
nitor of mankind and its law giver is in the abe- 
tract the concentrated essence of wisdom end of 
experience. Tbereare two J/orus in every Yoga 
The one creates a1I the known world and gives it 
laws From him emanate everything and at the 


end of the Yiiga all these external manifestations 
recede into tbe second 31anu, Thus, this other 
ifanu becomes the repository of the experience of 
GouBtlesa ages and when at tbe beginning nf a 
new Yuga he declares bis laws they show the 
impress of the opportunities he has bad to judge 
of human requirements and are calculated to 
subserve the purposes of another cycle. 

Tbo ideals upon which Manu's work pro- 
ceeds aiathen examined by Mr. Das elaborate- 
ly. Bhagavan Das points out that every law 
promulgated by Manu is traceable to the theory 
(hat men should be ’ed on from Praerxthi Marga 
tc -ViinMi Marga In tbe i’rarri^Ai Marga which 
is the materialistic life, all actioi a should tend to 
tbe attainment of D\artna, Artha and Kama, 
There should be a combination of all these thite 
gHoUtttt in tbe < nds aimed at Manu takes rare 
that his laws shall not be directed to the attain- 
ment of any one or two of them without the pur- 
pose being iDwoion with tbe second and the third. 
In tine worldly life, the gresteet object is tbe 
bringing forib of healtby children who are eepa* 
bleof continuing tbe duties and respoDsibililiea 
of tbeir fathere Ex President Roosevelt has 
eometbing of the oriental in him when he insists 
on tbe nobility of child bearing. As Ktlidsss 
has said in bis * Reghtivsmsa,' tbo-wife, apart from 
bei positicn as tbe undoubted mistress of the 
bouse IS not given to mar. by God for animal 
enyoyment but only with a view to her holding 
the sacred position of responsible motherhood 
(/Vi^Ai Grxaa Mtdxxtam) Tie phases of life 
which have to be lived as conducing to this end 
are ret out in great dotail by tbe learned author. 
When the bousebolder’e work ie acoompliabed, 
vbe dutien of the Sivrtthx Marga claim hia atten- 
tion The path of renunciation or “ Dispassion 
in ever increasing degree ” firally leads on to the 
highest knowledge and Final peace That both 
the /’ruvrifSi and A'tmrAi maryas point to the 
same goal has been well explained by a quotation 

from" Yoga Basbya " "Theiearetwo itates 

one, theprehmirery-and iocobale with which the 
path f<pen^■^d the final and perfected with which 
It ends Tlie final dispassion is but the bloasoming 
of knowledge, the highest realiratioii of the truth 
ofonenese’' Apparently, tir Bhagavan Das in- 
cliueoto the view that in the final path, there 
are three stsgea: {\) B\akU (Love) which yeaica 
after the firs) ginl and lei«)s on to (2) S/utkix 
(power)and finally to(3)Jf«Irt, -(Liberation). Such 
» pTofoan.1 scholar as Mr. Das mn«t know that it 
ii not oeceeearv to pass through all tbcM stsgea 

before liberation comm to a man. 1 believe what 
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Uugbt h; a loving master aho ejmbohsed to 
him danng hia years of study alt that tvas estim- 
able and good, the student, ae we read in 
numerous stories, was so faithful, so true and 
so much attached to bis gVTU» ludia id these 
days has been given a ajstem of education which 
ignorea this personal element, which takes no 
note of the loclmations of the (aught or of the 
requirements of the teacher who can inspire 
confidence in the s'udent and generate love and 
regard for himself. Theie is no reciprocity of 
love between the two. Whatever good snch • 
system of mechanical teaching migul do in other 
countries, it is entirely unsuited to i/anu't 
cho^n Und It is time this aspect of education 
IS carefully eonfidered by the Oovemment 
Changes are in the air and probably they will 
create a greater cha>in between the pupil and tbo 
teacher than heretnfoie It is to be hoped that 
the surroundings of the student and the tradi 
tiODs under which he has been nut lured will 
not be neglected in solviog the problem of edu- 

Mr, Rhagavtn Daa writes so fully and with 
such exquisite tut« that I feel tempted to fol- 
low him in all that be has said But my object 
IS not 10 enable the idle reader to have a crude 
suumarf of these eshsuative lectures I have 
ssid enough to appetiee the earnest thinker 
Mr. Das has laid the Government and the people 
under obligations to him by publishing these 
lectures Tbey were pnmaiily intended (or the 
Theoeophical Society, but the general reader 
and all who sre intereeted in the administration 
of this vast Peninsula will find it an mralueble 
adjunct in the work that tbey have to do J/onu 
has given to the world the Hindu ideal of domestic 
and social duties, of civic and political rerponsi 
bilities. Hia Dharma Sastra has more abiding 
power than all tbs other Smrities He is the nn 
disputed law giver. His code has been examined 
by a master-mind whose knowledge of the East 
and of the West enables him to writs dispasnon- 
ately and with critical acumen 


THE REFORM PROPOSALS.-A hindy toIwd* 

ot 160 pages eontainiog the full text of Lord Uorley^ 
Despatcli, the Despatch of the Government of ledis, 
(be Debate in the House of f-ords, Mr. Buchasaa's 
•tatemoot in the House of Commons, and the lion Mr. 
Gokhalss scheme presented to tbsB^retary of State for 
India and also the full text of Ins speech stthe Uedraa 
Congress on the Reform Proposals Price Aa. Six Xe 
Babaenberv of th e tndMn Btvira, As. F ont. 

O A. Kstesan ft Co . S, Bunkurama Chetb St , Msdrae 


^11 '7Vnglo-3ni)i(in’B illcmorics. 


THE HON MH. A O. CAEDEW, X. C. 8. 


[It might be contended that the capacity for 
}l writing a successful Tolume of memoirs 
implies ordinarily soms slight measure of 
defect in tempenment or character It isdi&cult 
toimagioe the gieater men in history or id 
liturature, Cromwell or Dante or Milton, pro- 
ducing a boot, of entertainment out of their 
own lives, feelings, and thoughts. To do tiiia 
demands a escrifice of reserve which the susterer 
spuila would decline and a genius for trifles 
which the stronger I atiiies do not possess. The 
diaiivK of Pep>s derive their interest from the 
almost feminine naivetj , eunosity andycte d$ viroe 
of their nuthoi, but one hardly rates him 
among the great meo of his day Boswell's Life of 
Join son, the best book of meiooirs in English, 
could not hare been writtvL except by e Dan 
who poss-ssed many of the qualities of a lackey. 
Rouisieau'a Cunfessiuns, while of unequalled 
interest as a piece of self revelation, leaves ons 
with very mixed fseliogs regaidmg poor Jean 
Jacques 

It IS thus no great reflection on any man of 
action who essvya to write bis own 
memonala to say that he bssnotsurceeded. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot was a successful Indian 
official and had a honourable csrcvr for fifty- 
five years in the service of the Crown, but it 
would be flattery to suggest that the volume of 

Meioones ”• lately pnblieheJ by his widow 
reveals any special gift for self portraiture. It 
IS, indeed, markedly inferior to other books 
whmh have been produced by les.-! successful 
men, for rzample, Rivett Oarrac's recently pub- 
lished autobiography. Mr. RivettCainac never 
became a member of the Viceroy's or Secretary 
of State’s Council but his geniality end 
fionAomie produce an impression of considerable 
attractivenese in his volume of recollections. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot was doubtless the 
weightier and abler administmtor, but h« baa 
faiM to convey much of Inter<’^t or of charm to 
the ootsr world lu the 300 odd pages now 
before us The best passages are those written 


* Memoira of Rugby 
J Arhathnut, E. C S I., 
Lady Arbutbaot : T Fitl 
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dia» by Sir Alezaud 
(Edited by CooiUoc 
ID, LoDdoD, leio ) 
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8ai»ll tnbut»rie8 the l!«rn» in the north »nil the 
Assi in the Bouth. Trom noith to sonlh the city 
stretches itself in a graceful ctirre »n<) presents ft 
pT(’i«re*qu« aspect to the river which it w«l) be 
herd to riv»l elsewhere in the world — it is» glori- 
ous sight to behold the crescent, shining with 
templesand mnsrets in the full light of the 
niotmrigwlien the beauty of the trfpicel son 
steeps in hia first splendour the monuments of the 
city rendering them 

All bright and glittering lo the smokeless ur 
Quite a conveniecl method of ‘ doing ’ the city 
ought to be tofollow at tne very beginning, the 
riier front — as hnlf the glory of ihe s{4iilual, 
city lies on the banka of Mother Ganges ami effbida 
a moatiuteretting atiidy in Inilian ^fyth••logy. 
Ilislory and Religion There are more than 
sixty f.'daU along the river, some of them in a 
very diUpidstsd conditicn, hut the real neatly 
kept with a flight of steps leading (n the bank, 
with a surging tea’s of worshipper* Some of the 
mors important and interesting <vA<tU ibight be 
passed in review with the visitor whose privilege 
It IS to work along the river front starting from 
the Ahi IQ the south nhIcU la a river only by 
courtesy. 

The Ani Ohtl is speiially eaore-I as it is at the 
nesting point of two nvri-s and also boasts of a 
tsmple of Jagannath of some importance Some 
what further up is another Gh^t rendered famous 
in the religiousand literary history of Hindustan 
by Its association with the name of Tul'i 
He’S, the great bard whose Eamayan haa been a 
source of inestimable joy ami con-olsticn to the 
Hindi speaking mvilvons. in the corner tnnldvng 
which surmuunM the northern part of the Gknt 
tnight be seen eome relics of the illustriotia poet, 
a piece of wood on which lie uaually CTOwe.1 
the Oaneee, hia sandaU apd uno or two other 
articlee ras.-ii.g by half a doien Gfvitt, each 
ftasncialtd wi'h a particular temple or religious 
order we come to the Smashnn GJtai, denrtt 
Hindu hearts as the sanctified spot where 
Harischandra, the great martyr to Truth, was 
subjected to tne soreet trial of his pi inf at life It 
isstill used ae a burning Ghat though others are 
considered raoresacreJ for the purpose S>D)e 
more Ghats and we come to KtAar with a 
temple to the Wd of KeAantath and a wicred 
tank Oaitn Kuad — the Ghat is largely uael by 
the Bengalis and ia the ninst pi pillar bathing 
eeiitie in this part^of the city. There nra 
temples to Snmeshwar, Narsda, and otlier Gods 
and Audi*— there is strangely enough a Ghat taken 
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possession of by the dlmbies — md higher up we 
roine to the Ahalya Bai Ghat, named after the 
great queen i>f Indcre who administered iha State 
with reuinrkabia succtes for thirty yearsonthe 
death of tier insane son The next ^datintro- 
ducee MS to an aspect of Hinduism very popular 
with the lower clsases — the worehip of the God- 
dess of Smallpox. Now comes what may be re- 
garded the central Ghat in the city, Vasasha- 
msd Ghat where Brahma is said to have cele- 
brated the Daiashxeamedh or “ten-hii-se sacrifice." 


Hera we might pause to read a glowing des- 
criptioti by the French writer, Pierre Loti, of the 
bustling activity on the bank* of (he river when 
the hugo concourse of devout woishippers r.s- 
senible IQ the morning 

The sunlit* just nten from the pUin through 
which Old Ganges wanders, a plain of mud and 
vegetatioB still orerthsdowed by the mists of Digbt ; 
and waitiog there for tbs first red rtyt of dawn like 
the graniu temples of Beospea, Ih* rosy pyrsnida, 
tbe golden shifts, sod si] the ssered eiiy, eifendedia 
terrace*, as if to esteh tho first light and deck itself 
m (be ^ory of the oioreiog 

Tbit 1* the hour which, line* the firshmiD ftith 
begaa, bat bun sacred to prayer ted to religioul 
eestssy, audit is bow that Benares pour* forth all 
It* people, all its flowers, til ite garlands, all iti birds, 
aed *11 iteliriDg thoughts OB the baoki of tha Otege*. 
Asrahesed bv th* kies of tbe luo, all that li»s* received 
eoule from Hmmha rush joyouily down tba granite 
step*, ^e iseB, whose laces beam with catm leresity, 
are garbed lo Kashmir shawls, some pick, tome 
yellow, aod some in the colours of the dawn Tbe 
wODieo, veiled with mualiue m the aalique style, form 
.t- a reflection from 




driokini 


••rVtrte eod the ri 
eoklee Kobly but 
walk like goddesees, 




imbered with garlands 


necklets, o^ere, garlands of Indian pinks whose flowers 
of goldea yellow and pale sulphur gleam in contrast, 
reeembling tbe changing colour* of an Indian veil. 

And up, above all, the festooned and eculptured win- 
leen, are thronged 
lett or from old age 


light Aed the 
Naked rhildre 
in gar throngs ; 


on bathed them in bia warm reya 

I holding each other bv tbe hand coma 
logisand elowly-moTing y'aAtrs dee- 


nepa, while people aUnd respectfully aside ollen 
tbera fresh wreaths of reeds and flowers. Thev too »e 
Jolimk oa thesplendoor of the sun, and fn their her 
letafatbiou appear to understand and pray 
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by Lady Arbutbnot, eipecially the happily 
phrased preface, and if the bad recast the work 
herself in her own words, merely boriaiwing facts 
from her husband’s manuviript, wo should prob- 
ably have had h belter book. 

The son of an Irish Biahup and the i ephew of 
a IJniish AmbaM«dot, Sir Aleiander Aibuthnot 
stalled ill life with the irameii»e advanUge of 
inQuentnl frieiiiU slid connections To this he 
added goo .1 sense ami y-vil sj ihnt it is 

not suipMMng that he polon in the w„rid Ue w.s 
at Uugby under the famous Armild but un 
foitunaUly he fail, to give any picture which 
brings the man before us, for it w not \mv 

ino-t I „„ „„ , 

th. |„|„l r-rh,,. „ ih,l 

Browns Bchool Ihtjs gives a leiv <•» i 
count of life at Huehy as it w., ... »i 

was rat ,<tr surpn., l .1 Turn Hughe. *rit.nc lo 
gool • **»'k bjrepalhrtic dl.c.riiment ws.^nnf 
prebally Arbullmot's atrono txnnt ti 

I ; K...by echivitinp shr ‘'hiH^ 

for It w*s a tcetiiuonial from Arnehi mU u 

He hnde .1 In Madras in 181 * •r..! • > 
1 ^'V to Urn some Inters . I, I' 

— ■Ijtcl ft™'- "' ' 1 . 

m* na tongue t!r.| md nm ... . ”*’*'1'"*^ 

ad" 

.1- Mou.t’lWJ, „w J,""’;,""’ I” 

-I Inrri.nn. u, ik, x„,|, , ^ 

IWh.aip. ..h-n 

bu 

;.n.T„'x,vr,‘;i '' ■ 

.ortki.. Tl, H.. .. X. ."r" 

Strr;; 

, It 'v'' — ^,p,z 




. He. 
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ur-’ tt:;' ihr'”.",’, 'Tk'" 


a post which ha held for 7 years Little is said 
of Sir Charles Tievelyan or Sir William Denison, 
but of Lord Napier it is recorded that “he was 
a very able man and greatly intfreoted in his 
work,” while the Duke of Buckinghaoi |K>^se 88 ed 
“ coDsi.dorable aptitude for mastering and ex- 
pounding details but not the name capacity for 
grasping general principles.” Tertons below the 
rank of Oovernur come in for e<|ii illy brief men- 
tion. Sir William Robinson is described as “ a 
hard.working man ’’ and Mr. H. D. Phillips as “a 

very good fellow," while Sir Thomas Py croft is 

Mid in an unusual burst of epigram to have been 
‘a little man with a bad manner but a good 
friend and a just man.” Sir Arthur Colton, and 
hi» brother Frederick Colton were g. eat friends 
of fiir Abxaiidei Arhulhiiot, but little of {iitereet 
I- ‘-vmM regarding them, and Ilia absence of 
helpful characUTuation in tha book is one of its 
uK^i marked and disappointing features. 

lerh.p. III. met gem-rally inteioating soctinn 
.1 .h. .o,l. „ „itl, s.r Al...n.Ur'. 

>.m ol on... on u„ Vic.roj', Oouiicil. Lorf 
Ljlton ».« ihen \ icoroj .nd Arb.ithnot .n.odlly 
uln'h." ""'■'r','”" '■'> I'in., .0 th.t in Sfiv 
"""iln.lrf him tor 
- .'.T ■'‘'"'r”*''* Clo.rrnor ot Bongnl. It 

Ath.nl 'l“Pnoi'.ti.iriil ot B.r Al.lnndor 

to a«a.ni il Saliabiiry was unable 

I":7 78 r ' ll.r Fr™i ot 

• "*< «M j hp nitoiioua Aiir—.. . «■ • .. 

arT)-,»>.tw«.T) tb» Guierrrn.ntcf ^I'k" 

ffOvemwenU of Madia, ,nt4 It 

elucidatmu fr..,,, h,. au, ‘JotnUy receive wme 

ntarka The I A AibuthnotV re- 

Hwv. but L.,i I 7,, Kir John Bti,. 

"-«ly l>-lhi I>* 1 I 7 "■*' ""'5 

ham, at a C-o f*v ' Duke of Bucking- 

7 '-"'i , mIvI” t,"' ''“’“I' 

aUritiH the n.,*,.. », . This »pm-}i 

“•r John Fira.heT T" *1 

Temi!.. a,, *‘<«‘>*rtl 

Mwlrea and U ,^7' f'* lh« Coverutnent, of 

k.rti,i..„i_„ ^ 7 "; r.,„ia 

— w,.„, 
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Above me the old pnHees icpin to h»\c groTfn young, 
ftnd tbe rosy pyTsmids, tbe golden nrrows and all Uie 
sliining we&tlier-rocks glitter in the raorniiig air The 
many rafts and tho lower steps are thronged with llrah- 
mins, wbo after cettiiig down their flowers and ewera, 
hasten to disrobo pink and white rauslina and caabmerea 
ot all colours he mingled on tho ground, or are bung 
over bimboo canes. ^ 

The men, slim and of athletic build, plunge to their 
waists in the sacred waters The women, still wearing 
a veil of muslin round their shoulders and waists merelv 
plunge their many ringed arras and ankles into the 
Ganges; then they kneel at their extremist ed®* and 
let fall theirlongunknotted coils of hair intothe'’wfttcr 
Then, raising their heads once more, thev allow the 
water, dripping from their drenched hair to fall upon 
their necks and bosoms. And now with their lichOv- 
clinging draperies they look like some sUtue of a • winc- 
ed victory'... “ 

• From all sides the bowing people shower their car- 
lands and their flowers into the Ganges, all Oil their 

fill their hollowed 
hands and dunk Here religious feeling reigns eupreme 
and no sensual thought ever seems to assail tbese'hean* 
teous mingled forms Thev OBma .»*.» .. ***" 

« „,h .lh.r, SZly Zi 

..a Ih. .p 01 Ih. m . of .ol in 

Kiv.v.';' 

of oar sordid human ant-heaps, of the men wl.n nrX 
poisoned with alcohol and bUsphem/ 

hasten towards tho murderous mills. ^ 

The rest of the nver-front tniist 1« hutriedlv 
I^'wed in review Another mtereatipg GAal 
giving expression to the scientific aspect of lUndu 
civilisation, IS the J/an Mandir (7ial with the 
observatory— now nmised and almost in rums— 

lover of the Mienc^. The remains of astronomical 
instruments constructed of metal and stonn 
may also he seen within the Observatory a 

balcony at the north east corner is a magnificeia 
of architecture. Jnhu, Ohal (named after 
Vishnu the aleeper on the watei la ii.^ u. • 
GAfil of the Citj— theie are cremated the lasT’re^ 
mams of thousands who wend towarila Benares 

* with the weight of years to sleep their last sleep 
(A picture of the burning Gfial is tiven on 
another page ) JIfamiamtia is a popular cC 
wuh n simred Unt and temple, so called after 
Msliadeva a ‘ear-ornament’ which drooped into the 
pool when he quivered with joy on being eomoli 
Diented by Vishnu There js a (?/,«< ,„n,ed after 
i)atfafrcvn, the Brshtnin saint and law 
Omitting some of the obscurer ones on tht way” 


the visitot muat be ariested by the PatieA-Ganffa 
GAal where five rivers are suppnsed to meet, thus 
investingthe place with special aiiiictity. Attention 
mnst also be drawn to anotber GAal in tbe north, 
the TrieMan, sacred to Siva, which is the niost 
RAtewoithy m the northern part of the city. 
There w a G/i/il associated with the boy-devotee 
Prthlad, tbe whole series ending with Itajah Ghnt 
on the grand trunk road, important as the place of 
crossing, before the bridge across the Ganges had 
been built, 

Ejeaving the fascinating river-front we might 
now turn our attention to the rest of tbe citv. 
The breadth varies considerably, being vet’y 
narrow at the aoiithern part of the city but 
v/ideniiig towards the north. A straight 
line from the Paueli-Ganga Gknt in a nortJi- 
westerly direction would measure three miles 
—the part west of this line is occupied by 
Eiunpeans— the Cantonment and the Railway 
buiMinga. The places of intereat {„ flenarea 
are so many that itia hardly possible to enumerate 
wiem To the visitor may be recommended the 
pleasure of fwinp himself in its iiumeroua lanes 
which sesm eodtess-aa that is the only means cf 
getting to know the real Renstes with ita teeming 
people all of whom seem to he engag-d in the 
ntuMior nrndni™ An nllempl will l.owev.r 
Iw »i«(U h.r. to mention som« of th.m, B.yonil 

K"li Sh.nl.r’. 

fo^ r .f ' •'"il "llli .coommo^o- 

to", J ■'"> P'"rgronnd, 

Duff-rin Womwn'-tr • I 

General Hosplul, Ibr?';;. IT Tr’""® 

the y. Hill pr-eented by 

pal building. On (he **’' Miinici- 

/ »eeT the Ron ble 



iHfTMttt TIIK F\7r. or T»i: tban.hvaal M:i‘onTi:»> 


A» F.r At«i .r-l.r Ail-i’t"'’*. f-k* ««’*«• 

<!ty *»y : " t» • ts*n ef *•«»• '• ■* 

T'tfU* ioi*.v i» Ja B ‘fV 

ef c{ i>-m CJ ir f 11 

ccJ orif-«tiir »1 llt»» ■»« lr> 11 * !»«• 

tlut li« r«« art* • l>n«R'«> '« •ni'i'S"! 'f tve 
In Ari.J. 1177 . .. fnl 

• ntipjf ** It i« <!nr Id <M >• 

th* r*av. Il» tVrixil, itSn*fr»«l 

I ratirr,? Ini f»sr*'* •« • «»»ly 

«Rir«o»« nf 1 ■’41 • l<nif inO 

pcri nriJ f*»jonail»*U*i^4, h4*ff -mlV* 

Cm hv<n a> •nini'Ktaljr 4< I <1 -e^lla 
In 414/0 *r I kt bH BlMi 4 in l'J» it* 

4 bI tV* fi )v«tnni*ni in (•Of 

tnra In fatn'R* In*n 4 | 4 nj«nt ^ llv thi* tim* ll 

l« 441 Uni lt«| I^T'I IijU»n t\t Ii«u4«»»'l lK«i 
40 »fT- r t» 1 ^■»»n n nifnilUi', 41 'J •hrn hi» J-Jifi 
S‘.f4-l4jr fr on T»i"|U4 ofjnii Im4«'» t* 

O* (J>?»Tnnt»Kif* bt ih«l ^>r <’h»t1*n 

(tlwn Mr) lUrntH, ^to l«l ►••n T'infU* 
4qqn t<S)«in in Mair** *• * 4<>rt «•( 
»py til tk* Owmni^rl if Inlu Ih# Vn-itv*. 
(pown *ii4r ikwJuk •i(»n»n<«, n»t4ti«4>l «l.4 
imrs**<ieB TklOtifkniJl »h444 It* 

jwn [OyH k; Sir At»i«'4»r AitnUnol m r.->t 
»»»y elwf IN 1444 (ppimnily 4 r nMnimt; 
ttrly to tk« iritUI Bii<t«kt (nralf* I in ih* 4(4 
piltli of Hlf Ilirhir'l T»lnj5l4 in Jtotni* onl tn 
ttrlgii* ot))«f «rt* ^f ifitfrtrrrfra mtb th« 

M«<)r4* OoT«riiB*ni, (ml t» ■■vin*. lik* 
Ixinl L}ttm, Vi Kbv* rcnlii''! i«t>r lh« m* 
ckUfout »( 7 rtt 4 cf Ih* 4 d->{'iioii of Hir Jot n 
H'.rithcf** *((»ir» 4 nJ to h #»4 rn»i«l 44 fuitbrr 
*tC*Ri|>t4 to iiiUrfnr* ni’li lb* J 4 K 4 I Oa«*rn 
mxil. Al 4n)r rtio, > 1 * *l> 4 r*<t Ih* gi pofniUrlly 
■hirK Ih* f>u|>r'tn* («OT»Tnni»iil'* ■stton ft 4 >- 
docn( in/l h<i U 41 noni" {< 4 ln 4 In thi* Ixxiic In 
cinr himlair of tlio chnrf;* of h4*>nK Wn ill 

dwpiBn.1 1<» hi, oti FroaHtncy 

Kir AUa:4n<1«r Arbuthnnt Uft fn>li* in IBSO, 
but nvtn tbnn thn tlmoBl unbiokrn gou<l fortuo* 
nhifh ntUndn) liim W44 n-A l•Ih4ll^t^Hl, f ir In 
h« •M4p|<oint<><l 4 mninlicr of Ih* f*rrrt- 
Urj of BUt4'« C-mnril biuI Ii»H lh!« piwillcm for 
to ymr* WhMi hr Cnnlly T»lir*'l, ■! »t* •r* of 
75, fmpi Brtiaa wntk, ht lirixi happitf In (to 
enuniry, in a hoo4» Ji« had known •nd 

luTrJ M 4 boy, for *notb»r I0yr«ni, buijr with 
bU flowtrg, in wbicli b* k-»d Biway* brrnloUr* 
ntnl, Bnd in *om# mini'r form* of lit*r*ry 
wurk, Buch >4 articl** for tli* Dictionary of 
National Uiogrtphy, a roamoir of Clifr, ami 
prtaumably tb* preMol voluius of rcminia* 


Car-rr* If th* panj»al tf tl 14 l4*t l-r^f Kii'n 
Uam |h« jf»r*T»l t««(*r ll i* ifoil.’Ira* 

tarana* li 4 arri’ac lack* I It* raaa* IliU for 
ajch conijraltUn A **f(, ••r.*i''», t’Mf* 

faa-fat an-l BilUf Btaii rf tmainnM 

ani affair*, h*c«’'|ll i 5l *' 1*1 Hn-**'! gii " In 
thual/gycf hi, lifa, wtich in rri«,iju«tr* r*- 
■3*10* f(tg> I. *nl ll 

entail*, ki*****. iha rrcor! cf an t ro'iraifa 

«i,.l « Kvaaaful («r*«r, *nl rotilaic* tDU'btial 
• ill I— «f ifttaTMl to tb-'«» ■ho »*«*i 7»r»i5n»lljr 
a<T}U4iti*4>i >i4b Iba Butjacl cf ll«M'ia'^r. 

IHE FITE OF theThTTsthl deportees. 

nr Mr,. i< h i. tomk. 


/jf\s tl. 3|,t Ausail l.*(. ei I•..il4r• aiof 22 
(■liin..* •ho had Wf> d>[4irtr<( l» India, 
t ***uroel ■ilk Ri4 from ih>rnli*t In Ihirban 

bytb4.aa/(oa T*tnly nir,. of lb*** ,(»l<r>(|<*« 
■*r* lardarf Bt ore* in N»t»1 a* fanrg Natal 
dooxriiaiy MKi.t*. *i‘h»r by rtaKni of Mrlh nr 
ataiuioty (laiDia Tl’*.# nxn, rtiUnlly, ih*R, 
bad U.B url**fvt1y deport* I Tl rr* mor. fand, 
■I on tKitiny pa,.,*, nn an tin Urtaklng la apply 
frr >,K>*tr>ti >n rrrtiCraina Tha appIi.Nilb na 
••r. art.plel, and It va* otiiUnt that Ih*** Sian, 
tan. had I**'! antavfully rtaportnl, ainr. tbrir 
*i.,n>*to r**i lane, in ihaTraniratl *tr* 

Xan.tMn CTiin"-, "(lo pfo-luref r»4>{itialion 
C'rliCcatna l•■fully imiiel i<i them, War* arnt bark 
at onra t.> inii*. on iha ground that aa lh«y Imi] 
barn drpoTt»d (lha T»ry (jua.imn of Ih* laMiulna* 
of lh» praraelioifa >>*ing ihua bajriref by tha 
aatburitir*) thair rvrtlfir.tr« rnuld not to rt«og. 
D,ano It Will lalar b« aarn that «h«n thM* man 
rvtnm, tlia^, too, will ba alinwei to land, and that 
tb»lri.wnd lUportatlon, in aurli hot baata to 
pravrnt area*, to tha Kuprrma Court, waa aiio 
illfg*l 

Tha r*m*inin|, 32 man rlaln.el right* of real, 
daiira In Booth Africa On thair b«lialf, I appliel 
for dupixatr* of tb»lr ragiatratirn rrrtlCcoM, to 
•nabi* tham V> lind in Durban, but wa* told that 
aa tha man h*l Wn dapnrtml doplirataa 
cuull not b. Uaiiwl bi tham In oelcr to arnid 
th.irbaing aant bark at oiir* to !ndi«, they wrre 
■drwait to proracd to J-trl Klimbatb Thane* 
thay want on to C.pab.wn, whara ll of tham 
landel Ona of tbaM had no diOieulty in prorioff 
pHnr dom.c.U, fira ».« aw„tl,,g tha i.,„, of 
duplicta rag..lr.lion cartiGcata* rnabltrg tham to 
ratom tn the Tr*n*va*l, Tlia 
duo South AfricBD birth. 


raniBining firo 
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M»IU l,»r. fuU‘“* »»• 

R.J'.h cr Cn< L.»Mirs. iKi VicloM* 

P<rk, • rvccnt t-t inion tn eiijr 
Th* »»*tlnr mtjfkt IoIIb* with h»r»5t lk« twl 
tM/Iir; fria tha Xoirn lUIl to tha tt> tka 

far loath which i< th» huaiaat |art c( tha ctl)r 
Tk« C&aitl which i* tjptca] ef lrcti>n ot;r l‘f* ** **'* 
tfata naif. >n<i «h*r« it an fa baar ihi (Ui ar* 
tha watar-woika— tha Cltarini; aril doltibotirK 
»ra ram»4 oo at anothar jUca in tia noith 
•eat. Aaothar im|>urtarl roa-' which form* 
an iolaraa’inj; atu fjr to tha aiaiVir la tha 
fron tha Cant/ii>aiart tLall»a}i '<utiui> to Iha 
Oar|^ caar tha |{iin»a2ap Tort Thara a»» tha 
Vutinagaran llciiaa, »oma tn-acinaa an* l-a.i’*. 
anH tha aii(>atb a'rartnra raiani bjr tha la>»ura 
ef thlt <lttlt>i|Uiahai fnafl'l of tnlia, 't«a 
liaaaBt, iho Ccntrat Hin la l>jll'|ra Apart fftim 
tha Intaraat atUcliad to lha m^Taoiant •lofar 
ifinf lha c»>la«a, ih* bailliiiira aia wuith 
a Vlall, lUfpranro nillat alao ba o.a la !•> 
tha haaifrjaarun of tha Thwaophi.*! hociata 
which are alai bare Aaong flacn of it laraa 
In lha eit/ wkieli Aeaarra a apacui mantion 
are, lha goMan tampla of lliahantairnath ami 
tha Annipiima Tampla— t«th of which are 
rrprvilueeii on another piga Tha auitor miMt 
nut alao uiwi (ha cffom^in' which aihibita 

a nnnthar of rare apaoimria cf llu'I'hitiic work 
nanahip, thua Wugz*etirp Iht theory that the 
IlinHa Umpla which furniahail matrtiaU to tha 
iBOMjaa WM In ita turn hiiilc from a |lii>Mhiat 
trcnpla It la iaipOMihlo to eatal igua ll>a Urfa 
nambar of ohjaeta of pilgnnaga acaltara<l all 
through tha city 

An account of-nenam marl Im incompMa 
without a tafatenro to Hirnalh, four milce to 
tha north'Weet of lha L'anbinmrnt, which waa in 
accirnt tioira an ImpoiUrt centre ol lluifilbiam 
DOW full of intrrerttng ruina, anil ltainrap.r 
Flirt to tha iouth of tha city ihowTicinanotheppi|C», 
which eontaina tha raaiJpnce of tha Maharajah of 
Banarea, and tha tjuoieni Temple anJ tank 


GIjmpses of the Orient To-Day. 


cot. He graphically portra; 
a Onrntt tha polittoai, aoew 


1. vttiun A Co , S, tiniKrxuu caim aT.,Hanate. 


ilurrciit Events. 

n\ ntJni'ARi 


»Bi c«ij«t»t“Tioatr. naccoix A.»D IH« 
gt.tr’rtuaa i« taouap 

H wa wntr, I alf 111* rlrctinrain the Uniiol 
Kifttf t/m liara alfr« Ijr ukm pUeo Hut 
I' aj^^king from tha alanilpant of en-lookpre 
orilf, aiil (hat at a it atance of aix Ihiuaami 
milra, unmota-l or iinmapif-l by the prrtuan or 
fwliaotl (pini which nrCunlly rrachre il« climax 
a( aii •> a juncliim, it may >» ati I that no charge 
©f a atrikiiig character l» the apint if the 
ilraam nf the atiiHy ilritnh elector leemi to 
hiaa I'oma an ru he waa Uat cattn! opon to raat 
hiaeuta an iTia arbitrament (OUihing the I^rila 
amt the Cum 1 o*i» line ari'l there the incon> 
runt c»natttuencir>, thiM which <> xmeleniclgke 
chaoga their oiloiira with evrry *>»( ef tha wind, 

> wa no at >iib> iiiica riora emphaalaaal their 6<kla* 
nana ft-iffle tfiat bail raat olT thiir cM lova et 
lha prerioiia general election hare gona back, 
evadeaitl/ an a cvrJition of half irpantAncai and 
half irreaai.latiiii' A few more hare ehanifrd 
their C’llaiitria Hut i|xmkiiig hroailly there iiaa 
been no aecioiia break In Ihacnm'l of the avenge 
voter ile hail itoiKl Arm by tlia opinion, one 
way ©r the ether, which he had axjreMial tweire 
mimthaagi If the Uiiiiinialja have won % fear 
■»iU from their I'ppononta or locnptured Ihoee 
that had alir|»d away from them, thire ia 
n ithiaig bi beaiirpnwfiiat. Nor <a there any apecul 
caou of wonderment or rejoicing if thn Li^raN 
have C'lually won aonia artUi or rrcapturwl the 
oil vnea that had lamponnlygineaatray. So that, 
with half the Itouan already elecleil.it (a pertai*i.ibJa 
to infer that tho chanres uf Mr Aaqiiitb'e party 
egain foanloR »o jajwer iirn Baaiired What major- 
ity ha will hure, wl.ither a mluccil one or an 
inerraaed one, it may be jet preiaatiira to aiy. 
But whatever the majonly it will not Im aaid 
that itwaa not dcciaiTt ao far ax tha main iseiia 
waa conrcrncil In Iced, Jtr. Anjuitli had made 
ilqnato plain to the nation at largo in hiaMceed- 
logly able and telling apccch at the dinner giren 
to him at the National Ldwrnl Club on the 19th 
Korember, that they •‘were back” where they 
were in April—" with Ihia dilTerence that we 
nnat now put uido the meUio.! of cumpromiso - 
Furtberiw, be made a more emphatic declaration 
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Ihe other 21 men TeUuneJ, »tfter gteU h*rd- 
iWps. and exposure (not to epenk of the r^k of 
being carried on to Europe), to J)urban, where I 
applied to the immigratiou eiithonliw for per- 
mission to eeo the TOcn, aa their legal adviser, 
together with my counsel, Mi F A. Laughlon, 

K. 0. We were pereniptoiily refused, and an 
appUcalion whs at once made to the KaU) 
division of the Supreme Court wluvh pifsed an 
interdict on the shipping cump-tny «nd the imnu- 
gration authorities prevenUng them from depoit- 
ing the men until the Court could iiivesligHte 
their c\<ivhs», end made »n order enahUi g them t« 
confer wall th»ir leyil sdiixiUK Hv « lunous 
and insulB leritly la-i'ni.ed “ imsu, deiH>an ling *' 
the Court's urdei .raa not cnirieil out by the 
Ooverciment, and, afier more expoem-**, the 
inun were s»<it awiy from ilntish waters ai.J 
csrriwl on to lyjuretito KUrqueS, where on« 
of them, liarayatiwmy, died of enteritis. 
Through the goo-l ufTirus of ihe Dritish CohhuI ami 
the l’0«tupu*«- "<i I'Orilie'*, ly I,f 'he .nSi>,oi,e h«>{ 
prevluiiily 1 m*(i Und- 1 at Du’hsn, hoin,; 
pfovwl h H J'liftiede ther*l leturu.d «o thxh'.ti. to 
arail the owlve* of a Mcun I orde< of < he b«f>rvii-e 
Court. 

And now eomHi a •iHrilmg .hHo^e of fr»it 
on the part cf ths iloion <> .len.ment Mr 
0«nlhi detnande.! ihe Tran«vi I I'.egotrar of 
Aiutira th«t he »',uiild accept tlieir «p|>liCHti >t>s 
for duplicate eerlficates The Uttet replied 
that hs would do so s* an art of grai«, upnit 
certain condilioiis Mr Oandhi p,.'i»ie.| out 
that hia drman I waa upon a 1»5»1 right end 

nut a matter c-f rrwce, and hs once more Umendml 
the uceimfilKinil iMueof duphcetiw. The demand 
Wat reftieel, and the Uegiairtr wat at mict 
mtiliivl lh»t pn>r~»liPX« were Wins rwa 
metice.1 imniwjiauly in the Traieraat ]>iriei->n 
rf the Supreme Cjuit Wilhjo 24 houre 
Mr. Oandhi araa infoinie.4 hj |,,u, that 
the dup'ica'.ea wW.l W lanlsl O' Onditioi-ally 
The Ojveinmeiit htd mmpletely rhmWI drwo. 
anl alt‘-r hasii p, tmili a month eaeh'r, 

rrrn*rd to iwue the duphralea aa tl # men 

lial been <lep3Tt<-l, now agree-l Ut .lo wi, ^ 
aa tVy dianoerre-t that an sppliration 
to the Coo’ll** Wat |[Bc.iin»rt Tie tea C*|w.- 
loeu'e appt»,'ali-«.« w»r-a!ao 

will Wwwfi that of the 61 Inliae* who cure 
with »• ftren fternWy »1I l-vre W>ea, nr wiltW 
UmWt o-’Crm-lilMoallr W S»nth Africa, 
pv-r Karyaeaeawr Of tW 2J Cl.tiwaw, thrar. 
have am-Utlt Ufcda-l Tlw a«*i3n i.{ Va-m 


GoTenioieut is thus nn implied ndmission of : (a) 
The unlawfulness of the origin-il deportations of 
80 men; (A) the unlawfulness of the second 
deporuuoii of 19 Chinese holding lawfully issued 
registratiou certificates; (c) the unlawful refusal 
tu accept applications made by mo for duplicates 
of UirfuUy iisued registration certificates to those 
of 32 Iiidtans who hal received them; (ft) the 
unUftfut removal of 20 men from Durban 
after an order of the Supreme Court le- 
«]uinng thfir detention ; (e) their responsibility 
for the death of Karyansamy, which would cert- 
ainly not have taken place bad he been landed on 
Ilia first arrival with me at Durban, when he was 
in good liesUh ; (/) the unlawful ivfusal at first to 
•fCrpt Mr. Oandhi's appljeation for duplicnlta 
OR bvbalf of the 10 men who returned from 
Lourrnco Marques ; (^o) the correctness of the in* 
formation supplied to the Imperial Government 
h) the South African Eritish Indian Committee 
rrgardiiig ibe qualificatiora uf Buutli African 
bulb 01 dominie of th* ds|>i>i tees, and the utter 
(uiiliiy of OenerHl Smuu’s at. I'lnpt at refutation 
Ibervof 

Thfaa m. I,, wj.o hive l-ht landed, are bow 
neaily all in g*i>l in the Transvaal as passive 
irHin'ri,, aiid ijjnr funicnie in llaelf condemns 
ii.H action of the autbiiitiea herein otiginally 
dipiirting them. For, tluy have been sentenced, 
not »a pnihibited iiiiinigianta, but for breach of 
the very rrgulalions for whoso breach they were 
•rnmgly removed from their country of biclh or 
lawful domicle. 

And the iiel reault of this aorioa of lawiesa 
prcM.-«(ingH la the brenking up of numberleas 
boinea, Inflatniiig public opinion in India, 
iu.|wrillii'g liuporisi r.lHtion*, and disgracing 
the fair name vt ‘Vi- Vnion nf Honth Africa. 


■THC mpWKS OF SOUTH AFRIGA. 

' Ho* thry arB TretU-d 

Wia book U the Brsl ejUo.ded aod author.Ullve dea- 

a^rded ta tlwm Vj their Kurown fellow, 
u a O.Hr many RneraDcet. Tlia First Part 

allied eiamlivatvoa of Vbe di«ab.l,Uea 
*n b*Ul. OwTransiaal, ll.« Oraag* IIItct 
I®®-*"'"'" bhodesla aod Ihe 
II. entitled 

•f i^T ^‘^'hes UrflerriUa tlrvffie 

Tranaraa), and oonuia. 

*«•' • 

1 T e BuVinben. cf the - flrrie*.- As. 12. 
O A. Sata.*, A Ca, 8. fc„k„r.«a C^Bu, Madras, 
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«‘wn8 determined" *« 

Uat “‘'''"V’T tJ.i« et.te of tWngJ." 

••l.rir.KW ‘*■’^'1^ ',^ to convey urbitt oriw that 
.0 pnlavers ami ixirlejs 

^,,„rflAr.* to .•,o„ferrjng on leio.b 

tlieio wM ^ rtnd tlmt if iWOovern 

villi the Hw ,ta terms will Actually 

"‘l^nfan.evail Here then are k cou,le -f dis- 
till pro.ionncements which, comm? a. U.ey do 
V ^ Premier of consintiiimte coui.ige. great 

‘r.T..ic., p-''"";' 

as tiw fnlme conduct of scrum t.v Iiim Imcrn 
ment, if returned to power \Vnh ihis decla 
ration the British people at large will now no 
doubt aweit the final ibsub winch cannot be long. 
Indeerl, ere the mh of ihese pigca is. dry the die 
will have been cast winch shall tell n» that Great 
Britain baa decreed that the Lords ahall never 
be the maatera of the people whose Sovereign will 
for theii own weal must he eupteme ^teanwhite, 
of course, we are treated, as la customary, to all 
sorts of sound and fury. The elingera of plirases, 
good, bad and mdiSerent, have a free pliy and 
so, too, the masters of gibes and sneers and 
vitrlolio epigrams, not unaccompanied by “fan 
tastic vaunts, inaotenccaai'd scurrilities.” Writing 
on the subject, that sturdy end independent but 
always dignified and rhadamanthinely impartiel 
jouinalithe .lictnr^KsW^tiEzrdKin (2 tat November), 
descants on this fenlure of the present critical 
elrclions as follows- “It is a miafoitune for 
Shaktspeare to iiave died before he could rend 
the O&sernr and the jDuiiy IVfepro^-Aof our day 
and seen ihc perfect fiowers of hoisting and 
abuse to which Nytn, Fietol and Baiiiotph were 
but as tender buds. Xn us others who eland for 
the country against the encioschiiig l.orda it is 
doubly reassuring sfier much other nssumnce of 
victory, to find that on the whole our leaders and 
our press speak and write like men who btlieva 
that, what they liaie to say to the people, is 
strong enough to prevsil, when etited in its 
simpieat form, and (jiiletly, and that on the 
whole OUT opponsnta ape^k and write like men 
who feel that if the) are plain they are lost 
Read Mr A»<iuith on Fiiday and Situiday ; it is 
k the speech of a man who trusts hie case and i« 
sure that his case needs nothing more for its sue- 
cess than to be clearly heard. Then read Mr. 
Garviu, the nimble ex Parnelhte who seta the 
whole tone of conservative fligument. Itaemuito 
be *11 about “charUtan pnrtisanaliip,*’ “hypueriay 
in hjateiics," “hacks,’' “ gatig*,” “ bagg&geemssh 
ere," “Buffalobangmen,’' “doll-<r domination,* 


and “ humbug convulsions.” But we need no ■ 
luithei repiodiice these choice nraemtus ot « 
belted election where the party, wliuh is cons- 
cious of Its defeat, is angered R«'d, thciefore, m 
tha impotence ot its rage, indulges in vuch ameni- 
lies and in the long tun fouls tts own 
nest But what is roost amusing is that these 
detractura drag even the Ciown, which sternly 
suiids apart, into their -ingry poUm!re Thwis 
not only deplorable but eitrenivly inexcusable 
Cuming from those who have all along been 
screaming to the top ot their bents against 
mixing up the Crown in a conatitucumal warfare 
between the popular representstives and the 
beveditary heirarchj of the peers. I»et us hark 
back the wise and cfllm wolds of Mr. A>quith, 
What have the pe<iple been fighting^ for? 

“I answer,” said he, “for two things — fair play 
for progressive legisUtioii ami the ePtablishroont 
m all iW fulness of lepitBunUtive Government 
• • We are not proposing to set up a Single 
Cbaraber sjstern. We are proposing such a 
change in tl,» rehitions betwee.i the two Cham* 
here as will confine tlie Second Chamber to those 
suborditiste functions wliitli are admittedly < 
appropriete lo surh a body," • The principle 
upon which we Uke our stsnd is simply this— 
that in a dBinociatic country the chosen rrpre* 
seoutives of the people ought to have the con* 
trolling voice not only in policy> but also in the 
shaping of Die lawa" In short, “ the will of the 
people must be supreme." Indiu, it is needless 
to eey, ie keenly interested in this great copsti- 
tutionat all ugglu. The liiuniph of the Liberal 
puty will be her Iriuinph also. In the degree 
that the future House of ComroonB carries the 
willufthe sovereign people, ;n ihst degiee the 
doors of representative Government will be 
wideneil for the Indians, leading eventually to 
the ultimate goal of theic legitimate ambition 
and aspirations. 

CoJfTtSENTil. POLITICS 

In Continenfnl politics thee is little to be ' 
notel Spain ai-d Portugal are quiet, evidently 
deteriniiiud to carry out their economic reforms 
ei.dsluhl«.inly rmancipatingtheroselvea from the 
thraldom of the Vatican. Austria is undoubtedly 
slowly t*)5ng to have a firmer iron grip on the 
Balkan Btatea. The enltnU cordiaU of Germany 
with Turkey is an additional reason for her 
attitude 1,1 this direction. Italy, too, feels the 
preasiire of tbe dual monarchy in combins with 
Geimany. Yo-ing Tuikey must behave in a most 
diplomatic way so as to enable her to got to » 
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Cbe iDepresseb ©lasses. 

BY MB. P. B. 8UNOAB.\ AIVEB. a A, B. 1* 


rllE ticDA htt arrive’) for definita organisM) 
H/ action for the amelioration of the lot of 


the Panchamaa. The 6r>‘t atep h to eraae 
from our mindathe iden of ‘oiiteaetea’ Dove 
l.ot the vrori) Panchaioa itae)f ahot* that the 
bearer of that name is iritAin the castes of 
Hiniluism? Let os begin then with the recog 
oition of hia title to full rights of citizenship. 
Let us saturate ciui hearts with a feeling of 
brotherly love toward* hiD>, tn iliat he may real 
prorate the filing ami not regard US any more 
with fear and luiatru't We should be pr^pnied 
to make up to him fni past neglect 4n<) bnreh 
nco*, to help tnwar<ls the establishment of special 
fc-hooU for hi* children and give epecial fecilitiet 
to enable him to work hia way on to a position 
of political and social feibwahip with us No 
longer ihould it be necsM’sry for him to seek the 
help of aliensin race or leligioo to aeaoit tne 
righUofman For the sake of oui I’enchama 
brethren, for our own sakss, nod for otir coun- 
try's sake, and for humaiicy's askr, we should 
resolve to do so * 

Amongst our duties as citizens, our duty to 
the so called depressed classes demands special 
attention Jl is a nutter of primnry inip»rte>-ce 
whether we regard it politically, or fiom the 
point of view of oura'icui duties a* fellow mem- 
bers of the aatr.e community From whatever 
point nf view we may look at It, wa hare sadly 
failed In the past. That, in a country where infi- 
nite compassion la the first Irason taognt by reli- 
gion, the Fanchsmss and other classes shonld 
have so long been treated in the way in which 
they have been, is a matter which is one of great 
surprise to those who know the real qualities of 
the people There might be castes, there mieht be 
difierent functions to be performeil by diflrrent 
Csstea ; but 1 do not know that our sacred writ- 
ings cuUQtenaiice our regarding any commnnity, 
whstever may be the task alhitteil to it, as nn- 
touchable. That we should prevent members of 
any community from having the ordinary ngfils 
of human beings from walking where (hey please, 
from acquiring elements of reaiiing, writing, end 
arithmetic, is a shame which, even were the dis- 
abilities at once removed, must slick to us fora 


long time. Not merely are we inhuman, but 
such treatment is alsoa source of great political 
danger. Not only do we lose the cc-operation of 
a eery large section of the community, but it is 
quite possible that our act* would result lo their 
being permanently estranged from u* Ifweare 
not prepared to elevate them, there are otheiw 
who, being mover! by feelings of humanity, are 
prepared to do the work Are we prepared to 
say to onr brethren “ We cast you away; go 
where you will Arc we not fsther prepared 
to repair the wrong done to them, to ejtend to 
them our light hand, Hiiil assure them timt here- 
after we shall treat them as our equals in all 
matt.-n where equality IS proper, n. all ilTattara 
whcie humanity und Cumtnoii citlzenahip demand 
itf I have no .Tr.uU we haw hy this time 
made OUI choice Public ay nipathy has been en- 
liated ir their cause already to a wry large ex- 
tent, thotigb, in aceoidaiee with cui habit of 
moving slowly, the movement has indeed been 
very alow Those who have cume iii contact with 
the Pancbamaa will iratify to their good qualities 
paUenee, docility, »i,d a fair degree of Intelligence 
in many Caere In fau, t do not know in what 
reepeots we ran coii*ider them to ha below us 
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Tbrough all the vaatsod ... 

Ths world ihsll hear his goldsu trumpet asund 
^ Focrroedoin’i csuie. Where man is bound 

And Power lording in its wicked prune 

Endaeee the weak and just, be ever found 
His Iwawny srmi-his ire shall o'ert around 
la Uinding fltshss, breathe bis spirit sublime 
Into the straggling benrte and proudly lead 

Them on to tnumpl, And who shall not adore 
The kindly soul th.t throbbed, though purple-born 
For poor and suSenog man. and loved those lorn 
Of weridly wealth f Oh. all bis life he bore 
Through Ills, the glory of hi. righteous creed I 
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Ibol^ JGenaves. 

BY “A HINDU.” 


C\ LARGE number of Hindu vistlora to 
in Alkbabad during tbe ensuing ‘ xe-iton ' will 
1 '' turn witli intereat and devotion to the 
I 10 I 7 city which hasalwaye had an ineflable charm 
to the followers of Ilinduisra. To the nnllions 
wbo own the Vedns, Kashi has symbofiscd the 
highest apiiitual forces on e-iith and it will he 
difBcult to exaggerate the potent influence it has 
eierci«ed in affording leligious consolation and 
hope. Thedieam of eveiy pious Hindu house- 
holder and matron has alwajs been to ciake a 
pilgrimage tu the holj city at least once during 
life while all the ascetic orders of India hive made 
it the centre of their sacied propignnda In a 
country remaikahle for Ua exhibition of the 
religious spirit, Benares seams to conontiate in 
Itself, all the religion and philosjph) of the 
Hiodus. As Mr. Ramsay Macdonald observes in 
? » nindmem s 

T.nly Bm.i.! Ih. Holy O.ly, hoU, m .M ke.p. 
iog the soul of India ^ 

The sacred city of the Hindus naturally boasts 
of a long antiquity-lhe mythological accounts 
taking the origin to the vety b-ginnings of 
creation. A cold historical analysis might set 
aside the part Gods have plajed in shaping the 
city hut there does not seem to be any doubt 
of the act, that It was one of the greatest strong- 
holds of the early Aryans, from which epie^d 
their culture and refiuem»nt to the savage Wbea 
of India. Before the birth of Christ the citv 
seems to have enjoyed suiEcient impoitance to 
attract the attention of all Hindustan In 
the great wave of Buddhistic teaching in India 
It played h prominent part as the Bn.ldha 
preiched Hie Gospel of Love and Brotherhood 
for the first time within its sai-rrd precincts— 
some of his greatest disciples having been 
from the holy men of Uenaiea. ® The m.gl.ty 
religious revolution which spie^-l l, ihi 
fartheat confines of eaiih h,d f|,os iu, 
origin m the city. In the .eventh century of 
the Cbnslian era we ge. a vivid of the 

city through the accounta of the Chinesa traveller 
Hiouen ThMng who refei-atoit as a “ citv of 
about three miles long by one broad, thtcklv 
populated, materially rich, the people cultured 
and paying honour to those wbo led a life of reli’- 


giotia etudy.” It probably foimed a part of the 
kingdom of Kaitoug in the Iltli and 12th cen- 
tuiies. It is clear that during the next four 
ceiituiiea, it did not enjoy peace, for it was re- 
peatedly attacked by Mussultuan conquerors and 
aufTcred grievously indeed by their vandalism. 
It WHS sacked by the army of Shahali-ud-din 
Gbori in the 12lh century and was molested by 
m<wt of the Mahomednn lulers of the next three 
contnriee. Under the liberal and humane policy 
of the great Akbar, there was a long period of re- 
pose when the city gained its former prestige as 
the great centie of Hinduism. The injury inflict- 
ed on the city by the bigoted Amangareb was 
however very great. He sacked it in 1669, 
constructed mosques, ruining the sacred temples of 
• he Hindus and even tried to name the city 
Muhammsdabad. The beginnings of the Hindu 
kingdom of Benares— now re-entablished by the 
granting of ruling powei-s to the present Maha- 
raja of Benaies— were laid earl/ in the 
eighteenth century when n. Hindu Zamindar 
near the city, Mansa Ram, extended his power and 
made himself the ruler of Benares. The kingdom 
had to pass through a number of vicissitudes 
during later years and the story of its eaily i« 1 a- 
wi,.p„,ih ih.B.iii,). i„ th, J R,j. 
ObMt Sms J'sbt b, r,.a i„ ih. brilli.nl p.e.. 

ol B„k,.„aM,«„l.y, Ana.-ou„tot .hf hh- 

iNcompUt. „libout , 
'"“'"S sveNt ..bich lmppm.S 
early in the nineteenth century— a aerioiia disturb- 

eettled t *** recent decades has 

settled down to a career of progieas and it now 

p evinces in the modern sense of th term With 

templeaand TOonumenUhaiirn ^ 
found evidencea of modern ^ 

The traces of tivil^ iir t- ‘‘P.”®*’ 

I«rt and the present t1,r” "! V 

proving the ' 'rest, dis- 

never meet. ^ ^ ^ 'twain shall 

aid four mdes ir^tent between three 

Ganges comprCid wS 7""" 

P M within the mouths of its two 
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'TTb.oluto privilege." By 

Co) 

Population is his most rherisbed 
A '***”Rod any invasion of it is more deeply 
f*°**MBd'than the deprivation of oiore material 
'^eMions. Every man has a right to see that 
biTcharacter is nob traduced and to hive his good 
name maintained unimpaired This right is a 
jiu tn rem, a right absolute and good against all 
the world Any violation of tins light gives nse 
either to an olfence punishable under the Criminal 
W.or to an act, ...able «.ong which sounds ,n 

^^ith th„ .object „ c.llcl tb, 

In every ,cti„„ for d.t.melion, whether 
0ml or Oriimn.1, wb.e ih, pl„„t,ir ,b, 
pUment bu „„„ pr„„j ,b, „„„ „ 

•n intebirob.l p„h ,c.,ti„„ d, r„p,b>ry Llto 

1. JustifijAtlon and 2 Prtvilece Ti.n . 4 ..r » 

i«iliec«i„„, br’ledy, ,T, , 

metier ecmpUi, ,,I ' i 

It l« Mill open t= II, e p„ty r 1, J’,”' 

mstion to plead iinviWs This i J, 

1. Ouahfle^i „V.. u * . ® ‘ — 

intereeting and inatruetfi. VaUil. for the 

liu deelf »..h it ” hi. bib ■“ '» 

Aheolole P.irilee"” ' W-'u' ' 

the short compass of bsrdiv inn ^ Within 
collected the whole cwM-l.fw on the *'* *“'* 

Euglish and Indian .r .1 1 n "“Weit. both 
Indian Courts, except the 3,Iad*i4 iSgh ’U'** 

rti'a'To 

1,0 haa canvaaaed with ablhty ai^d'^T 
decaiob, „I ?l,e ielr'ad 

OMenlbi and All.b.b.d 11, gl, O.ur hi h'* 

addceed ..r.„g .ad c,r,„„?i.,g 'j" 

rf adopt, eg lb, Engliah role, „i„rb h.", 

Hrha"iZ“”;i:^tii'tr,;o‘Ty^^p^r' 


Oadabhai Naoroji's Speeches and Writ* 
Inga. An f^xkitutlive and comp*#A«i«{rf col- 
lection ({?. A yalesan <5: Co., Madras'. lis, 2.) 
Tha public hardly requires any recommendation 
of tha speeches and writings of Mr, Dadabhai 
Naoroji They constitute a leal heritage of the 
Indian people. A most exhaustive and compre- 
hensive collection nf the venerable patriot's 
speeches and writings has now been made and 
every speech and writing of importance has been 
included in it. The volume is an index to the 
many-sided activities of this great patriot and 
the speeches and writings cover a wide 
field. The present volume brings together ail 
h.8 three Congress Preside., tin! Addiesaes, all his 
Krirliamentary Speeches, and a valuable selection 
or his othei Speeches both in India and England. 
^•0 important writing of his h.-is been omitted. 
Ihere ta included in this volume an almost ex- 
eustive collection of bis pspeiK, essays and 
s-atemenu to vsrioits Cemmi-sions. As the utter- 
ance of tliogreiteet pstiiotof the day, they poss- 
m... „,„qu6 importance and value and the 
6‘''WceRb!e to all 

briluen.Ti his earlier volumes 

P-2^ 17^1 ty th. crdlbary ... 

entitled: ‘If— passage from a poem 

i« » Mriou. u„ t,“iXg 3 'vhlvl' 

reader: "Ppealmg to the modern 

o/w.lk wiJh Iteep your Tfrtuo, 

Mouther roc. nor 1 o..m. r common touch. 

If eH men count Jou, 

|fyou ctn fill the uotnM hut none too much; 
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Japanese Education By Enron A'Uwcii. 

(JoAu Murray, Zondon.) 

The book consisU of « senes of UcturesdehTontd 
by B*rnn Kikiiehi, President of the Imperial 
Unirersity of Tokio. Anytlang concerning the 
Lend of the Rising Son romm^nds n f*>cinatiua 
and an account of the eoucatmiiHl eyslem of ihet 
Isnd must be of ex*r«ordin«ry inteie-t toall 
those who have watched her m-irvelloiis progress 
In a senes of lectures Biron Kikuihi gives an 
instructive acciuiit of all the details conmcted 
with educttional adniinistmtiun as well as all 
classes of educational institutions in theiountr) 
As Mini'tcr cf Education in Japan for eucua lime, 
he has been able to talk authoritatively on the 
subject If a criticiarn may be ventuned on euch 
an esceller.t handbook, the opinion will be e*- 
preased that theeiUhur might ha\e paid less at* 
tenlion to detuls dwelling with greater em 
phesis on the «piri< of Jepina«e Education We 
have howevei no hesitation in thinking that it 
forira the moat aulhontalu- mid comprehenane 
ikelchef the edueaiionsl ai^'sct of Japsn'eectivitv, 
of all that has been written in rev >nt yeant It is 
not pieeible to show a Iwtter ard more adequate 
ecoount in exiateure 


English Literature By Mr F O Bahtt, 
M. A, B Sc. {Uclhucn A Co , Ltd ?• Cd ) 
Mr. RsliU has been eucceeaful in prepartog a 
very good Cdlege Manual fur tbo study «F the 
History uf Eoglish Literature Witbin the ebort 
compass of about two hundred pagre, the reader 
U ensblnl to apprecista the impoiUnt bearing 
on the History of English Lilaralure. There i* 
a sincere attempt to ezpouvd the oKwliee of 
style and the student enjoys the privili^a of 
kooning vividly the greatneae of the Dsstera of 
style ID the English language. A compilation 
of this sue ran never hope to satisfy all testes 
in the selections of ramee ; but why is Cardtosl 
Newman's Dsme omitted ? We have pleasure in 
recommending the book to the stoderte of 
English Literature in our Colleges 


THEtNUtAN IBimSTBIALCQNrBBENCES. 

— I'sllteatofUielaaagnral and Presidential Speerbee 
sod Pspers, read sad submiltad toeelhar with the Beeo- 
latiooa paased at the CoofsTearea held et CetratU, 
Sant sad Stsdna. 3 Catano tolaaies twand la amh 
Bs.1 each. 

' Q A.Katesaa *Ca.,3,SoakanmaCbeUy St..Uadna. 


The Indian Teachers’ Guide. By Perdval 
ir«», If if. (L<mgma-xa Green L Co) 
Members of the teaching profession in India 
most feel tmiiienaely tiiankful to Professor Wien, 
of Bombay, for tins valuable manual. The author's 
intimate arquaintance with Indian conditions has 
eciabicJ him to produce a work which is of real 
servile to the Indian trseher Wniks on Peda- 
gogy we have in any niiiiiber, but most of them 
are not of any us* U. India ax they have no prac- 
tical beaiingon the circumstances lii which the 
Indian teachers lot is east Pi«fesaor Wren’s book 
tl ua aupplies a long-felt want One laudable fes- 
tun- of the woik is its absolute freedom from airy 
theorizings au common in thnao days of education- 
al fads The com ir’ions ihat are set forth are evi- 
dently the results of patient enquiry and sane 
deliberation , the atateinrnU are the outcome of 
practical ezpsneii « and the idraU presented are 
also witlnn the ■ mge of realisation. 

Ills picture of the Indian teacher oiiist be 
consideied >»ry fai'nfulanl syoipithetio — where 
he points <>utdefact<, he le neither severe nor tin< 
just (Iis condsiiiiiatiun of the undue attention 
pnid to vxnoiinutin IS in the lurriciiU of Indian 
Schools IS quite rec»s«iT\ Critics who talk glibly 
of the presence of crsni in Indian Elcboofs 
may well |>a<i'e iisfote liMting the Usme, 
The author has done a real service in exposing 
the pernicous efTiwta of examinationn cn young 
minis There IS a very large collection of edu* 
caiionsi maxima aelect^ from a wide range of 
lileratuieappend-d t-i the bnofc The large numher 
of quv>-ti.ms and the section containing a syllabus 
nt II I )>> i> • eiihince the value of toe 

nook Wi ««v.u ilearcoiid Volume, on /ncfian 
6’cdoof Orynnuatibii wiih grvat luti-neC and we 
hope to see the prrsant volume intro-iuced as a 
test book in the TratniMg Coltegve of this Pr**i- 

ThoArt of Traiistation By B. Baglnnatha 
Jian.B.A (T. A, Prinfi'iiy ITbrif*, Mvaorc' 
fVimi?* 1) ' 

• rradittlort, Iraditori’ — Translalom, traitor*, 

Eajean Italian provvrband Mr Righunatha Rao 
tnea to ehow bow cUmical masterpieces bavesuS'er- 
edbr translations of a bad type By comparing 
Wims CanartHo and Sinsknt passages in theongin- 
al, wilh the tisni-lation*, the author points cot 
the injury tint ha* been done to them Ilia criti- 
ei«m of traniia'ors i. rmt unjust though probaMy 
somewtat esvere Wo have no hesiUtion in 
rcccmimvnfing the book to ihoae engaged in the 
srork of translation. 
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O^Vmpses ol the Orient To-Day. Sti Saint 
(i. A. Nat»tnn i Co., 

Maihaz'. I’tim 

Mr. Si^.^U U an^ oWtv.mt writei 

of much reputation. 


He ffielils a faritb pen and 


.... writinps aJwa's arreet atteniion In the 
present volume he brings together fmta and 
figures whicn ndmUihiR of no »onUuver>.\, m»e 
highly flattering to the awakening of the Oiientr.l 
countries. He speaks of Japai', China, Indn, 
Afghani'tan, Fer*.ia and Egipt TIuouph most 
of these countries Mr. Saint Nihal Singh has 
tvavtUfed and oheerved things pei»..n«Uy and on 
the spot. An AeiHtic.'H remaiks on the Asia of 
to-day should po-sess a peoulmr intwesl and the 
remarks coming as thev do from such a keen 
no \ etitical nWrver should po«.v«a a aioiti than 
otdwnty int<6T»*t. IS^turally , a. psivUow \jf 

the book Is devoted to Jspin, itamatetiti, moral 
Slid social dsvelopinent. Ahoiir China he viitea in 
a hopeful strain and lays bai« many (f the rle 
menta which as they gstlier xtieng'li ahould gn 
to strengthen and consolidate the gn-at celestial 
empire His diagnosis of the so called uni ext 
in indis and his ',8hiewd i tjservstions ixi the 
Swndeshi muteuent render tlie pages dealing 
with India highly readable At for Afghanistan 
bo has, on the whole, very good thingsto say and 
praises tiie statesmansinp and theliheial policy 
of tiie Atnic, About the awakening of Persia 
and the agitation in Egypt ha no doubt writes 
with some reeei ve but there can be no mistaking 
about his remsrkahie ainlitj in seeing things In 
their ti ue light. Th's is a very intereating book 
and ialiound to impress the Asiatic leader with 
quite lofty conoaptions of his duty towanla Ins 
country. Thesoiumebas h portiait of M> flaint 
Nihal Singh 

“ How to Keep It.” n,/ a. T. SeUfuld, 3[. n. 
(liifftaai /?v/er rf 5oii, lid , /x<nrfoB J 

vs 's.'s^'W.sswA.vsweJv \«stoV‘w‘V'. 'Tiwvn ar*> 
a few maxims in the hink v-hirh every seeker 
after besltb should bear in miird The medical 
prectitioners' ovxray.* uian i« a cnvthical person. 
There is no average man If Pnpe'H dictum is 
followed and if iriHH etiidiea man piopi-ils, ha will 
find that tlieie is very htile jn c>iinir on between 
one man and another ; and, ^Mii-cqurutU, Uie »«*• 
trums prosiribeil for ih^ nt erage man will prom 
poisonous to most men Ad« ire upon fiHwl, upon 
dress, nponrieepand up>n a number of other 
things, are given con»i«ely and neatly, Thti book 
is well worth going through. 


Studies In Poetry. B<j Siopffml A. Ilnokt. 
{Tht Rttideri' lAhrary. Duckicorth k Co. 
Price 2* net ) 

Another cheap edition of n valuable b(»k 
than Mr S A. Hrooke there is no more reliable 
goide for the appreciation Ilf writvra like BUke, 
Scolt,Shelley and Keats. The carefuUludpnt of 
his littla book on Literatuieao well appreciated by 

Mr M Arnold wilhetognisothepresenteatimateaof 

theeaily' nineteenth century poetaaaolA familiar 
friends These ai e expanded slatementa of ^ what 
has been already said in the tcisest manner in the 
IittleclaMiie ofi.ri*ieiam. The essays on ‘Sir Walter 
Scott and Blake' in a striking niannei ond the 
other essays in a less striking manner exemplify 
the tintl* of the above 


The study of Shelley is the most valuable pat t 
ol XWbotiV AiV’et Mr. M. Art.oW% ‘iw'fO.vw.l 
atigvl ■ cniicum, lovers of Shelley felt bound to 
ent*r a protest and Mr. Brooke h»8 given the 
best reascneil statement of the faith that is in 
him saw Sbellvy adD)irer We parlicnUily cow 
mend to our leaders the essay on Eptpaychidion 
as containing an etpo.s{liun of Shelley's attitude 
to lore with which may be profitably compared 
the attitude of the other mystic Blake In ‘Keata,’ 
Mr Biooke girea a needed corrective to the 
appraiaement of Mi. M. Arnold who called Keats 
‘Shakespearean.' We commend 'the book most 
heartily to studenU of literature. 

Sun-Cooked Pood. By Knyene CAmtian. 
nnd Slrenglk, Ltd , Lonrhn.) 

The whieHu! this volume is to show that on principle* 
ot economy, of etbica and of vitality it i* a im to eat 
animal food The author analyiea the value of natural 
food or " nncoohed food " as he calls it and points out 
that they are more auitainiRg than the other : Ilehon- 
*v*r puta In spies on behalf of eggs and irilk : one cart 
understand the aiilhor’a reasoning about milk, for if 
mother'! milk to a child is natural food, we can aco no 
objection to the uao of cow’a milk on ethical Rvounds 
^roran be no objection— but wa cannot underatand 
bow eggs ST6 not snimal food : you nip In the bud the 
young life and we fsil to ace how on ethical grounds thi* 
CM bofortiBed The Hmdoalong ago decided in faroiir 
of eon-cooked food the Vedas vevesl ‘that It was not 
uncommon among Aryan at one time to indulge In ani- 
^ food But long ago a rcruUioo came In favour of 
ewaU and natural food lluddbism and Jainism altbouch 
S national religion, |,rt permanent mark* 

nr.^^ ‘'“'•hing against animal food Thia principle of 
» .il‘ ^**5' of ‘he higher 

intellect loetre- 

I^oU vegetarian dietaa India. Toanch 

heartily recotuaeod this book. 


» moat welcomes wf 
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A Rnsso-Japanese Company. 

A St Petersburg journal reports that a Rnsso- 
J»pane«e Commercial Company has just been 
formed in the Russian capital. The principal 
object of tho Company is to promote the develop- 
ment of commercial relations between Russia, 
Japan, and other countries of the Far Bast Tho 
Company will undertake the impoit and export of 
various kinds of good®, the transport of merchan- 
dise, and the establishment of temporary Exhibi 
tion«, permanent Mu«eiima, andeommeieial Ware 
house® The Capital of the Compnnv iv 1.000 000 
roubles. 

Technical Education in Jail 
Inslruetiona having been issued by the Punjab 
Oovernment to puWic eervices to procure >vhei« 
ever possible articles manufactured in JaiU, ihe 
Government are going to make contribution to- 
*erde the cost of skilled inelruelii® to trair car 
pecters, tailora, etc. 

The Imperial rnatitute 

The work of the Scientific and Technical 
Hepartment of the Imperial Instttu'e in Loudon, 
«huh IS chiefly initiated by the Home and Colo- 
bial Oovernments and the Government of India, 
has been further dei eloped by airatigem»nls made 
by the Foreign 0£ce whereby British representa- 
t'ves abroad may transmit to the Department 
for investigation such natural products of the 
countries in whirii they are appointed to reride aa 
»re likely to be of interest to British maniifac 
forsraand me.chants 

The Alembic Chemical Works Co , Ltd 

The Alembic Chemical Work® Co , I.td , working 
under FrofessorGujjar’sdirection in Bombay and 
^ro-la, earned a prufii of R® So.SS"* U.t >ear, 
■nclud.og it,. ;.Q26 brought forward from'pre- 
viou® years sccoiinfa. The Comjany’s new baild- 
•ng St Baruda i® coming to rompletion, the 
machinery for manufactiiriug spirit lia® also 
arrived, and the Agents hope to commence work 
on a Urge scale in about 4 or 5 months. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Provincial Agricultural Colleges 

The following are the main points in the Gov- 
ernment of India Resolution on Provincial Agri- 
cnltuial Colleges and their Diploma® published 
recently — 

Tbesa Colleges are to teach three ye-irs' course 
of Standaid which is to be as far as possible, uni- 
form thioughout India Entrance to them is to be 
generally b) an esammation of the ordinary 
Matriculation Standard At the end of this three 
yeais' couise they are to hold a final examination, 
mtk tm .uMmen ot 

•ao.eBW „„d.d.te to b. g„,„ lb. Dog™, of 
L.e.ri..to of Agn.olto,,, „h,oh t. to be .voolo- 
•lly .qo..ol.„t to B A or B 0 E , bol Loo.l Gor- 
•rnin.ot, to d.old, to .hot cl.wo, of .ppoioi- 
moot ih.y »,n odm.t tho bold.tt Siicc.»fol 
.md.ot,n,y „„ tor two ,.,i, pott-grodoote 
Study at Pusa 

Tb. P,o.,nr„| Ag.tcoltor.! OoU.go, not 

g.o.r.11, to b. .ffib.itd to lb. Pror.ooi.l Goirer- 
but .» ,xr,p„„„ „ „,j, ^ 

.0 ..g-rf to lb. P.00, cotlrg, of Soi.,..., wbiob 

b.. loog br.0 .0 ,0 ,g, 

Tb.o.„..o) of tb. P,o.i„.„, 

-gr. » to li. ,b. n.r.otoo, .p 

r"Uo„,.b.,h.„„,, 

J'.'.IZ"’"' «■"->" 

£”5 ■" “»• -".g- 

tolvnt wiJi fill ,nn,t of the 1.-^1!'®" 

I««ts which are now r^r,..t!.a f ^ »g-«cultut7il 


'■«''’’^'t''d’from‘^abroaT' 

>• reevp^sedfr elfcr' Licentiate will 

»r. ,|l Government publications 


S..ot„4 c,S"r S.1 "h S'? ^ 

maitheti -a v.d,r Jr *■ 
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Disease of Trees 

An epilemic ili'ense known aa the “white" of 
oa’<, has been fitudied recently by Pi ofesaorg Griffon 
and Maubhnc. Tlie disease is ptupetly calletl 
oidiuni, and it is not conCned to the oak but nlsn 
attacks the ash, elm, and che-tnut It is also 
found in Algeria. The disease is siippossd to be 
due to a micro organism Icnovnns .Htcrotphrra 
ttlni. The que'tirjri as to wlietliei i k is n.digenous 
(native) or not has not been dekeiniined It in- 
creased in Fi . nee during ID07 and 190a in an 
unusual way It has now app« ,ied m Ameiici 
and if as IS supposed it is iiupoited bice hUek rot 
or mildew, this would appeal had foi thefutuie. 
Some advocate a tieatment with sulphur, but 
oth-rs claim that this has no eOect, One imfw.rt 
ant point in any case, it is skated, la the time of 
the year when the treatment is made 

AEricultare in the United Provinces 

Mr. W. U, Dir«n» ot Ae„c„U„„ 

m the United Provinces ssys m Ids Annusl Report 
thst tlis most striking fesloro expenence.t I., Ins 

Depsrtasnt during tlio ps.t ,„r li„ be.n tli. 

growth of 11 dsmsnd for Isijoiir saving msilimery 
Ike denisnd f, .tlrilioled in p„t a tk, inetesso 

in wsges. whirl, hs. I„l l|,. l.rger p.„p,„i„„ 

•nd c„l,.v.,„„ „„„ 

.prl,.nc., hots, ih. Die,,..,, 

resin™ to ih, progreiw msdo by Ins el.lTi,, „i„, 

ring til, coiifiJen,, 

.grirnltnrsl .n,p!„„,„,. „„ tb.o„„„. 

>7r' M 1 T"”'"' '-5"" 

Mr.Morvlsn „ of „p,„h,„ 

grow », rspioiy ,h„ CovernmentDeporlmerit 

possibly cop. with it, end, th„.r„,e. 
portsnl ,mpl,„,„. i.ido.in, „e,„ 

' ™P’'"sni. -bich sr. chiefly i„ 

■" •’“or litre, tilleg, iL.- 

"''""•""■■■’■“■o'-. 


Oil-Cakes 

The demand for oll-cakes as manure in the 
Bombay Presidency is reported to bo continually 
increa«in«, the most popular at present being the 
castor oVo fiom Northern Gujarat sold under the 
name «f “Sabarmsti Castor-cake." Practically, 
it is said, no other manures but oil-cake and fish 
aie punhased by eiihtcatnrs in fhe Borcbny Pr®* 
eidenc), but the price of these has now gone up 
to such a point that it is believed questionable 
whether sulphate of aioTnonia cannot now com- 
pete with them, at any rate for sugar-cane. If 
so, jt IS thought tliat a demand might, bn foster- 
ed, aa sulphate of ammonia U now manufuctured 
in India 


f lures. 


The following i? an extract from the Ileport of 
the Madias AgiicuUural Department j— The Ba* 
Dialkota experiments With Bengal jute this year 

showed that »he hopes whi<bh were at one time 
entertained that jute could be euccewfully intro- 
duced into the Godavari delta must ho filven ap- 
Cultivatioii is difficult and costly, and the fibre it- 
wlf is pronounced by the Inoal Mills rnlerior to 
the BioilipaUm jute already grown soeitensiiely 
in Circara. It has also failed in Tanjore and Ma- 
labar. With the present high price of paddy there 
IS no prospect of Bengal jute taking its place. 
Another reason is that cuUivators accustomed to 
^wing paddy only have generally „ot auffilient 

to grow a crop like jute, for which the land 

Ih. -nie Ilindupur agave plantation was extend- 
iJrZ showanan- 

Li:r.ir.ir:r';r‘''- 

puseibility of cata- 

Wiahing it aa industry. ^ 
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An Indian Programme- 

An ' Anglo-IndiaD ’ euccinetly BummirisH, 
in the NoTember issue of the Cniled Servic« 
the series of nrticles that have been 
appearing in that Journal regarding the policy 
which the British Government ehoulJ adopt to 
wards B'alise States. The u«e of the Indian 
Chiefs in mattera of defence and ateo counsel 
wasdiscussed as early as 1877 by lyird Lytto.., 
but nothing definite was aettUd The question 
was revived in 1888 by Lord Duffenn vnth the 
i-esult that about 20,000 Imperial Service Troopa 
are now furnished by some thirty Kative States 
The use of Indian Chiefs in counsel was again 
discu‘-s«din 1908 when Lord Morley expressed his 
view that he was not inclined to out any ob- 
'l«ele, provided a workable plan could be devised 
«nwi>s Illation with the Chiefs ■ Moreover be- 
ihea* questions rf defence and counsel, the 
wy important one of devolution of Indian Ad- 
».-.i.tr«i,oa in Indian hands has been i.. die- 
^u'sion.v.r si,csJ833. for which a satisfactory 

S-T..!''"' 

CWU proposribJ't?”®,* “■* Cauneil of Ihlmg 

^ of thrt Council to • »«<««*, with 

army cf al <“> * t*"- 

officM* from the Ina..S . . “ “'**«»■ W » body of 

- 



—I b" 

Antononiy must mean v a ’"ISll 

•t* own Cliiers, *,11,,?.“'^'* “'J'ainisfered by 

and frontier end defendpa the coart 

by EoilishmeD and supDor/.t'^r'^ trained 
Army. Over thi, by *d Imperial 


The Present Situation in India. 

n 11 The Mahsrejali of fliksnir in a tlionght- 
fnl and appreciative article entitled : “ Stray 
Thoughts on the Situation” in the November 
number of the East awl IPcsf pays a high 
compliment to Lord Minto on hie able adminis- 
tration In concluding bis srticlell.il. takes a 
very optimistio view of the future •— 

The period just part bsi been no erceptiou. but let 
os hope thst the went « orer. tVhatcver msy bare 
beeo said about tie ruling chiefs, the fact neverthclces 
remains that the ruling chiefs as a class sro as true 
teven snd wett-wwher. of Iho Motherlind snd have el 
heart the gnixS of ladiu aed its people ss much as sny 
•nan or class of men in BriLsh India. True, theiV 
pnnopal work lies in looking after tiieir own States and 
subjects, coiapnsine. as their temtories do. two-fifths 
of the whole offiidia. This atone is a great task end 
what .fr«U British India must bo rqusilon pf 
corresponding concern snd mterert to them also. The 
educabon and trajuisg which they have received, tbsnki 
to the solicitude of the British OorammaJi a ** 
easbied them net only more elSciestJr to il”" 
own Sutee. but also to Uke Iheir proMr pUee^ i!S 
membertoftbe Empire and to contrifntetbem nSo?I 
of userolnest towards the common weal. Ssvenl 
couol msnr of the real Icsdcre end prommen? ni.wfo 
men ofUdie smoopt Ibsir personal fneads in* ^ 
forward lowarda Ibo amelioialion of tho noliftari**^ 

cbeft received from eevcrel ruling 

of Uie^Mabve SUtrt'and'tho 0^010*0^1^*®" **“* 
continue and prosper and <>’ lodis 

other intngoes comn !n tbs wav^t ?r political or 

eUnding between them be ever no^th^ i**"® ondor- 
iMting benefit of . united Vroewro... .*® »’« 

onder the British flag] Ttie le^ha loyal India 
prayer of ercry true fatrirt m tte couo?.?!''! 

™l?S'SgD°li®8«S'™N; the biTH*. 

"* “""S 

Dr ^,h Brhan Choie, h', ® ® • The lion 

Sir TTiIIukd Wedderburn Bart c® e 

«#.l.Heo SurondrSB.olr’, citton' 

F.II Scritie,cjT^|t'J*;-A«<>'dLnp: 
««• niggneee the Niiam Ite, n AIi.c i 

ladmaCirilSerraot." A« 4 ^ MilburJ. 
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qUESTIOHS OF IMPOOTSBCE. 

■ ♦ I.. ■ — 

Who is a Hindu ?— Mr. Gait’s Circular. 

The Hon. E. A. Gait, CeTiSua OoTOmisbioncr (OT 
India, has sent the following Circular around to 
elicit comments and information : — 

The eomplaiut has oltco t»en made that UieCenaua 
rctvirns of Hindus arc misleading, aa they include 
milliona of people who are not real'y Hindus at all, 
who arc denied the minislrationa ot the Urahmana 
and are forbidden to enter Hindu templea, and who m 
manj cases, ate regarded aa eo \j.nolean that their 
touch, or eren their prornnity, causes poHution Thera 
IS, of course, much truth in tins criticism, but thcfact 
that Hinduiam has no definite creed mahea itdifllcuU 
to lay down any definite test as to who la, and who ts 
not, a Hindu K man may beheic in the whole 
Hi du pantheon, or only lo particular gods, or, for 
that mittor, in no gods stall, he may sacrifice or ab- 
stain from aaeriflee , he may eat Deah and fish or ab- 
stain from 10 doing , but he is atilt regarded as a 
Ilindait he belong to a eecoRniaci Hindu caste, docs 
not deny the supremacy of the Crahmans, end eb- 
stains from open disregard of the restnciiona obsened 
by hia caste fellows In the Punjab Census Report 
lor 1881, It was staled that, “ erery natiro who nee 
unable to define his creed, or describe it by any other 
name than that of some recognised religion or aaect 
of some such religion, wse held to bo, and classed as, 
a Hindu.'’ This is practioally the pTOccdoio which has 
hitherto been followed throughout India, ciccptlnthe 
case of certain forest and hill tnbee who, when they 
do not claim to be Hindus, hare been classed under 
the head ‘ Atiimistio ' 

Thcte are, bowercr, many other tiihca and castes 
whose beliefs and customs are of the Aoimislie rather 
than tho Hindu type A case in point is tbo Parayan 
of hladrae. Mr Hiuriton wntes — Brahnian in- 
fluence has scarcely alTccted the rarayan at all, esen 
in ceremonial Ifo Farayan may enter eny Vaishneva 
or Bhha temple oien of the humblest tort They ore 
neither Vaisbnaritrs ngr Shaitities * They acknow- 
ledge a sapremc deity 'nhom they call Kadsrnt, but do 
not worship him Their worship is confined to Tarioiis 
mothers (amma), such as tho goddesses of the boundsry, 
bamboos, cholera, etc. Tho cciemonics attending their 
worship arc similar to those of tho Animistic tribes. 

The position of tlia tr ceper class ot Upper India, 
QSualty known as Bhaiigi In the United Froeinccs and 
Chuhrain the Funjab, is rcry similar. Mr Ciooke 
wnles that tho Teligicn of the sweepers is a curious tnix- 
ture of the sarioue faiths, but neither Hindus, Mossnl- 
mans nor Sikhs recognize them as belonpng to their 
body. In the Punjab Census Report for 18^1 (pages PS 

tolfl) It is stated that 7 per cent, of the persons claioiiBed 

bs Hindus in Tnliic VI, were not returned as aweb in 
the Scbedoles.and that thegrcat majority of these were 
persons obilou"ly belonging to Uictwrcperorsearenger 
tia»s Mr. Maciagan pointaoot that the dillictiItT is to 
knowwhirc to draw the line-— “IVTiiIe there is no 
dooMthatWeshould be complying with liinda feetme 
in eiclading the Chubra from the list of lllodua, ihontd 
arc also excludo the Chamar, and If tiio Cbamor why sot 


the Sansi ; and should tho Qagra, the Jlegh and the 
Khatikfi^law; and, in fact, where is the hno to M 
dratm? In the abseuco of any clear decision on this 
point. It will be best to adhere to the present aystem of 
including all ns llindus.” 

Apart from the diflioulty noted by BIr. Maelagan a 
(dwnge of clMiifieatien is to be deprecated as It would 
interfera With the comparability of tho statistics of the 
coining Census with those for prerious enumerations. 
At tlie same time it is obrioutly absurd to ester wltliout 

eonimcnt as Hindus, persons who do not worship the 

Hindu gods and arc not adtoiUcd to Hindu temples, and 
who are cot regarded by others, and do not themsclrea 
profess to bo Hindus It wou1d-of course bo possible, 
as waa done by Sir. Maelagan, to keep n ncto of the 
number of persons classed as Hindus wlio did not 
return Uienisclrcs as such ; but, while this would throrr 
somo light on tho question, it would not go rery far 
towards furnishing aeiurate figures for the number of 
persons who aro ordinarily regarded as Hindus It 
would not ebimnste those who, while calling themselves, 
ili'idus for want of a better name, are almost as much 
beyond tbo pale as classes already referred to. What 
seems to be needed is an exsmination of the position of 
every doubtful caste and the preparation of an estimate 
based os the caste statistics, of the nnmber of persons, 
clssscd as Hindus for want of abetter name who can- 
not pioMly be regarded as such. The question is what 
etasdard can bo taken for tho purpose of fiamtng such 
an esUinatc. 

As already stated, Hinduism is nola question of be- 
lief. A liindu writer some years ago defined Hlodus as 
“thoAc people of India who belong to a hierarchy of 
«a»te," and added that" what ihellindus, or the mojor 
portion of tho community, do is ilmduiem." Ihc weals 
point of this definition le that it is dependent on tho 
meaning of * caste ’ Where is the boundary lino bet- 
ween caste and tribe? Many of the existing OAetes,euci) 
as the Maratha or AWr, were originally Inbcs; and U 
isrery hard to iny at what etsgo a tribe comes to bo 
regarded asa Hindu caste When it has obtained a re- 
cognixed position in tho Hindu social ij stem, is admitted 
tojlindn temples and enjoys the ministrations of the 
ItmlimaDt tbere is no longer any question ; but there is 
an extenairo debatable ground which la oceupied by tho 
comniunitica with whom wo ere now coneerned Bomo 
more delinito teat la necessary, but what should it be ? 
A simple plan would bo to accept at Bnnl tho ojiinion of 
ihe Rrahmans as to whether the doubtful groups aro 
Uindua or not, but this would Jearo too much room for 
dilfciwnoc of treatment A group might bo regarded as 
Hi^u in one place and not in another nilbout nn\ real 
difference in its actual position. Itwouldbe better to 
lay down aomo definite standard, and tbo objeet of the 
prcsenteommuoicatien is to pare tbo way for a de-i- 
Bion as to whnt that standard should be 
Tbo following ate some of tbo tests, which might 

bo applied, and I should be glad to know which of them 

•aregarded by til© best opinionineaoh provinee etc as 
S?- or whether ti.ero are any others 

which should bo substituted for them •— ^ 


Arc they allowed to enter Uiniln temples or to 
nako offerings at tho shrine ? h » r i . 

Cf) Will good Brahmans act aa tbeir pnesU ? 
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(<) Will degmded Br»hmans do «o ? In th»t case, 
ire thej recognized ns Brahman 0 by peraons outside the 
caile or are they Bcahmana only m name? 

(5) Will clean castes tafee water from them ? 

(8) Do they canse pollution, (al by touch. (61 by 
proaimity ? ' e j > \ f j 

When the ciueation ot the teat to be taken haa 
beet. .etUed.the neat step will be to prepare in each 
proTince etc, ahst of thecaatea aud tribee which do 
^t satisfy them and cannot therefore properly he re- 
It 'fill then ho possible as toon as 
F.i ® .1**’ pomphed, to prepare the estimate 

rer..rreato lo paragraph 3ahofe. 


0 paragraph 3ahofe. 

The following Educntioo Department cona 
has recently been issued — 

The ttatement that Sir Gait's circulir was issued 
«o deference to the w,i,hea of the AlMi.dia 
Moslem League ts uieotml Mr Oait’e arcular 

^ I'Tued tn July and the AlModia Moslem 
I*»gue addieascvl the Ogvcrnmeol of India on the 

»uh]«t’oo the 12th efOotobw 

niIdSa'’i*h,«2' «a the Census return* of 

woenlly cieculatcd by the Censu* 
'“l-Poiid. to alter 
w !' P”Tiou* Ceosusc* in filling 

the rtinS "Vf ‘he Schedules ot 10 Ubulatiog 

"“bis respect 

reti«M*tl?ii *''1"”®“* eoumerated as to their 
«U>S to ■"»»»« ’'ho 

twircMtooV bo eotcredas auch. wbate.er 



1 the pnctice baa becu (and will coVt] 
tahaUn;;/ “ “indas lu (tie coarse of 

‘'■e above an?ccru'--- - 

ooaiwhel 

Object of , 


sbl« I 


■e conmonly regained 
note referred to was to 
inlendenl as to whether 
‘•opplerrcnt to the table) 1, 




>• .. ' * auppie 

*beu'dl».rJi!j^ at *0. wfcat f« 

*t Uw ■“ •oiwbngtLe castes for the nnv.. 


Mr. A Mabadeva Sastrie's Views- 

Mr A Mabadeva Sastri of Mysore writes 
to the iUjtort Txmti thus : — 

The qncttion at issuo is whether the Parayang of 
Madras and tbo eorresponding classes elsewhere in India 
may be properly classed as Dindus and by what definite 
testa any class of people may or may not be classed as 
Hind us. 

rtaccouto me that tbe classes of people like the 
Parayans of Madras should be classed as Hindus. 
“ Hindu” u a convenient term applicable to all the peo- 
ple within thelimits of India, who are cither the Aryans of 
the original (onrfold ‘ varna, or those others who though 
originally non-Aryans, have since been Aryanised more 

both Tho ancient liido-Aryan Polity made It adntyof 
the Aryan Kingatoextend the Aryan civilisation, under 
the nameot Dbarma, beyond the limits of tho Aryan 
India, by way of establishing among the non-Aryans, 
the Aryan social polity of the foortold ‘ varna ’ which, 
■o essence, means that every ono should pursue lu life 
theprofessioote which be IS best fitted by nature, sub- 
eidioatingfais persons) interests to tbe interests of tbe 
whole community This by the way explsins tbe mean- 
ing of “esste' and tbe Biultiplication of caste as also 
tbedxlioction between a casts audatribe This Aryan]- 
sstionis abistorical fact and has long been noian on • 
and Sir Herbert Rinlcy has given scversl recent instan- 
ces of tbe proecM which must, in the nature of thinci. 
reogebetweeo very wide Lmits In tbe ease of eeme peonV 
tbe ^en influence may be very elight affecting only 
social ^«i«Tne of the people cr only religious concerns 
erboth aTiose wbebave imtfeltthe infiuenee at all 
staoda^rt, asdo those forest and hiU tribee who do 


not claim to bs Hindus 
Such being the connoUtioa of the term "Hindu" 
which w in consonance with its wide scope in practical 
appli^boii. It would seem unnecessary to discL. hero 


the applicability ot the proposed teste for ■ _ 
view, ore.iggeat new ones except Uieone loiplied'i'n th« 
proceea of Aryanisation eiolBi/,»i) .l„>v- v-_. . 


a of Aryanisatiou explained above It m.y k. ® 
. ^observed that the proposed tests do not servo 
tho purpei-e for which thev are intended 
lotbo first place, the Hindu may wor 


18 cAcunor and 


■gthe castes tor the purpose 
(Sd ) E. A. G.UT. 


oigncriiie — ab 


. laU to Psr»vans becai 
and profession they are noclean T 

tion eiplaina their oon-admusion to 
acceptabdity of water from them an 
proumity or touch causes pollution 


The Brahmins do 
in their babita 
e same considcra* 
le lemples^ the un- 
^idea that their 


iFEICA-IIel.^ 

S Op-nior- XrrwVaM J: 


Se“h 


*■ *• *****^'' 4cu..3,si:sn.aii,acas„^gi^^j,^^ 


-w are aun;ecteU the'^;:^^' 

^lev 10 SoutberolndramlhrV M 

“■'j —.01 °.S'4.S"V 
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- Indian Fiscal Policy and Imperial 
Preference- 

Sir Roper Lelhbriage has n long articl® on 
this old subject, in the October number of tho 
Imparial and ..{siatic Qiiorterhj Rrmtio He 
says that the speeches made by Indian non- 
official members at the Imperial Legislative 
Council under the new scheme clearly point out 
that the clear outstanding feature of the existing 
political situation in Indu is the demand for 
some amount of protection for the nascent indus- 
tries. The cry of Indians for the repeal of the 
countervailing excise duties on cotton u a legiti- 
mato one for protecting the Indian cotton in- 
duatry • but while Tariff Refoimere are foi it, 
they “ entirely assent to the maintenance of tho 
existing import duties on the import of cotton 
goods from foreign countries outside the British 
Empire, both for revenuo and for protective 
purposes and they demand the abolition of the 
import duties on Lancashire and other British 
goods, offering India In return enbsUntial 
compenaation in the shape of Imperial Prefer- 
ence, not only for her raw prodiicte, but also 
for her manufactures, in all the rich and pro- 
gressive markets of tho British Empire,- 
.Sir Roper takes objection to the Goveroroent 
of India's act in levjmg import duties on to- 
baeco oven aa agiinat Great Britain lie eaye •— 
*' I maintain Vh«t the Government of India, 
although perfoctlj justified i., imposing heavy 
duties on the tobacco of Havana, New York 
Rotterdam, Manila, and other foreign ccontiiei 
were guilty of an act of gross insult and nn- 
friendlinr&s tov-arda tho Mother-country, and 
towards the cigarette-makers of Bristol and 
Liverpool, when they tre.ted the United King, 
dom (for Ihop.irpisesof this Protective tobacco 
taxstion) as a foreign countr), merrlyoutof 
defence to the free Trade prejudices of the 

Home Goveinment in Downing Street.- If the 


Government of India had excepted the manu- 
factures of Bristol ard Liverpool from the re- 
cently levied impoit duties, they would have 
adopted Irapeiial Preference. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge quotea extracts 
from the speeches made at the Viceroy’s Council 
by non-official Indian members in favour of 
the abolition of the excise duty on Indian 
cotton manufactures, ss also the declaration, in 
favour of Imperial Picferenee. made leeently by 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 
He also suggests that Sir William Wedderburn 
iiini other Free Traders should take up the cause 
of Impciia] Preference st the coining Congress at 
AllHliibad. He says :~> 


U U cbTioui that they canoot adopt the Indian 
2" 6*ciie duties shall be 

twh '."y abolition of the import duties 

which were their nrf#on<?rir«~f8r that would be, net 

industry and utterly 
Iw^ruin and sUivationia Lancashire and the olher 
iTvb Scotland. What, 

Preference-freedom tor 
Cutm.i I admission to Qritiah and 

laLn If! a">ple coinpeniation to 

J venture to mein- 
Um there la no ethei reasonable or possible alternative.” 


DADABHAI NAOROJI’S 

BPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

«*hau*sn«l*ns”“‘ to b.Ing under one cover in 

wd wrm*« vollcetion of the speeches 

NaoroVi n- . Didabhai 

and ineludGa 4I>b * * voUcction of hia speeehcf 

IHVsided ninr iK.i a™"* c" t''"thieu ot-cisiona that be 

delivered In tli6^noutror^<^^' * ' T^'ocbea that ho 

Hie li.Vi^=!i°i ' Commons and a selection of 

loud and India TT,» from time to time in Eng- 

menUtotbo Wdhv part includes all bis etstc- 

rvlaUngtoUie Xf,,?"”^^ “ “f Pa|HT. 

raanj other vital questinnV'‘^f *i' B'® f^rvices and 
Tlie Appendix contains sm ^ administration. 

b.aev.dUceborre th“ \vX r? “**'^“'1 c^ 

to tho Indian Ciirrencv bis Statement 

to the questions *'*" replies 

Committee on Ei»t*Indisn Finance I’ublin (jervice 

T.R, ..n,.2 


O.A.Katcss 


' Co .3. Bunknr.ra, Chetty St . Madras. 
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Lord Oonrtnes on Sir William Wedderlurn. 

At llio dinner (,'i/en et IheAVestminatoi P.l.cn 
Hotel, London, outlie 23rd Novembcr.in honour 
of Svr William Wedderburn, tbo President-Elect 
- of the Indian National Congress, Lord Courtney, 
who presided, proposed the toast of the guest of 
the evening, end in doing so Biid: — 

They hid heard from the Utter* juat re»d how 
justly high Sir Wilhaci stood lo the esUmstion ot those 
who were interested id the welfare of India. (Hear, 
hear.) It was no exsgj^eratiaa to repeat the ptauelo 
be found IQ more tlmo one of them— it wse oo es- 
aggeratinn to say that no man of tbeir time had abonn 
himself a keener trieud of the people of India or had 
more lariahly spent his force, time, money aod labour 
lor their beoeht He was now crowning his great career 
^ going oat to preside once more at the National 
Congress, (Cheers ) Bit WvUiam wee h&ppy >n eomiog 
from a tanily which bad beca eonnecced witli the 
Goreromeot of India for more than a century. Ilia 
(atlier was in the Bernee before liim, and other con* 
ncotioos of bis bad been assocuted with the UoTcm* 
monl of the great Dependeney. Ho bimselt got his 
position in tbo Civil Bernce by free and open com* 
petition, and hi* claims were ttiengihcoed by the 
iiihoritanca and renembranee of wbat hie father and 
hi* kinsiuen had dono before bun. Sic tVilliem wan 
doubly happy m the circumstances of hi* aseociahona 
with India. (Hear, hear ) Though he entered Hie 
vice by free eumpeution tbroagh esammation he bad 
the memone* oftbepaet around him, and the aseo- 
ciatiooa of hia oarhtst years gave him a hoowledgo ot 
the tcaihtioni and habits of the Civil SertKo wbie), 
proved of inestimable value. In addition to thathe was 
fall of the sentiment of goodwill towards the people 
Gosimittod to his charge, scntimenta winch bad animated 
him throughout the whole of In* career Ko one would 
venture to disparage tbo gi-eat eecvice he had dooe, and 
least ot all would he (Lord Courtney) join in any dis- 
paragofflont of the IncORiparablo work accomplKhed for 
tbislungdoiu— (choers) — and for India by men nbohad 
been scot from time to time to admiaiater the affaire of 
the Bute in India. No doubt the Indian Civil Service 
had ilfl fallings It waa liable to lapse into a bureaucracy 
and oDlcialism. It was liable to become a «et apart. 
Uttt even when the feeling ot aloofoesa and separatioa 
did not anas, still tho position of these wbo came from 
EngUudto rulolnlodii might develop a feeheg aa it 
were of a patronising character which was iniiDical to 
the best inCuenccs which should bo exercised m the 
oorvice of Uve State. 

woiiK ron isou. 

Now.Sir \y Ilham, partly throogh his character varllv 
through traditions, and psrtly through the edocati« he 
h^ received went to India as one would go to hi* homo 
He made It his horaej he worked among b„ feiiowe, .od 
ho did not poso as a mere bencfactorfroroabose-ho vra* 
at once a citizen and a servant ot the State m hie can^ 
city as servant and subieijuently as jndee It 
great rest of the fcobogi wlueh be lospir^ thathaw 
served ina very high posiUon and ictumcdtotlu* 


ring 


try, hfl ahonia hare been chosen to preside at ooo of the 
earliestNational Congresses. That was the 

ingproofthat could bo given of the 

■WiUiara with the national movcmetit v« India. He 
not content to bo a mere promoter of tlio welfare of the 
inhabitants of India, he was not content merely to deve- 
lop Uicir trade, their ind-ustiies, and their well-being— 
hoayrapatiiised withUieir undertakings and tliCir aspi- 
rations to sbaro in thegorernmeut of their own counli7, 
(Cnieers) lie was willing to receive and to listen to 
their counsels and to bring to tlicm the wisdom of nia 

own cxpcneiico as well as to reecire from them tiie wis- 
dom of tlieirs (Cheers.) In this way be went out more 
than 20 years agoto servo a* President ol the National 

Congress. At Home, be has served as a Member of 
Parlismciit, he was the head of the Famine Union, ho 
was a Member of the Finance Commisaion, end was 
Chairman of the Political Committee of the House of 
Cocomona, be had been of infinite untiring service to the 
cause ot India. (Cheers) That was all within their 
knowledge and remembrance— (hear, bear) — but it was 
well to recall these things now tliat be was going out for 
the second tiuio to fill a great position, reijuiring alert- 
ness ot luind, assurance ot judgment, and aptness ol 
decision. He was afraid that Bir iVilliam and himicK 
were nctltv the poasessien of the atwBgtU they once 
enjoyed, but he confessed ho envied their guest to tbmb 
tliat he should be ready to go out again to asAsme tbs 
post ho was destined tefil). Noone could say of him 
that bo waa a mere winter visitor— (laughter)— no one 
could laugh at bim by suggesting that be was a globe- 
trotting M. F„ making alew notes on his journeys to 
berepioduced in the next Indian Badgcl debate in the 
House ot CororrosB. His position, information and 
knowledge were such that all who were highly interuted 
in tlio government of India night well envy. 

iKBXPBUI ChlllCUM. 

I Not thathe vvas disposed for one moment to allow 
the justice ot the criticisms of those ofllclaU who 
complained of criticisms which came from men who 
had notUicTnsi-lvee been trained as ofllclalt and had 
not passed laborious lives in India. Nothing could 
be mere idle, nothing could be more cosily 
condemned by tbo cxperieuces of the past than 
this opinion that no one should criticise tbo 
Uoverninent of India who had not been or served 
in that country. Men who had thought most deeply 
about their position and thcit responsibilities, tho men 
who gave the movt pregnant hint* as to tho conduct of 
our Government and tho good at which we atiould 
endeavour to arrive who had been acquainted with its 
very needs, the men, -who by reason of the investi- 
gations they had earnestly and sincerely pursued, under- 
stood the real principles of Liberalism, and In that 
oonnecLon be waa tempted to recall tho names ot Henry 
Fawcett and John Bright, He believed that Henry 
Fawcett was never out of England ; certainly, he waa 
never out of Europe, and he knew nothiug of India 
from personal knowledge, yet by his very sympathy, 
honesty, and sincerity ho was never flagging in Jus 
goodwill forlndFii, for which it was said ho became 
the Meifthec in the House of Coinraons They all turned 
hack to his memory as that of one who afforded in Ins 
person the best vindication of the claims ond needs of 
those who had nothing to do with Uio Government 
of India. Ho remembered, and BIr Crhatlog Dilke would 
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Educational Folic; in Madras. 

There is still an unfottunate want of clearness as 
to the future policy of the Government in relation 
to education says the CArtsjian College ilagasUu. 
This ia probably trace ible in pirt at lea&t 
to a tacit but altogether illegitimate inference 
from a settled article of p ilitica It rosy be taken 
for granted, as a point ‘hit ill p >Iitic.>I thinkers 
are now agieerl upon, tliat a Guvei nment must 
accept the responsibility of Uisuiing iLe education 
of the childien of its people This there is no 
need to call in question; it oinst be admitted by 
all as one of the controlling factors m the educa- 
tional problem, liut it does not by any means 
follow that the Government lUelf must undertake 
the tads of educating the childien That may be 
the most uhvioua way tot-uuuie the end ii. view , it 
H by no means the only way, noi is it neceaa.irily 
thslxMt. .Dy judicious iiwistaiiM and osersigU 
ns Indian expvuencu hvs abiindaoily proved. 
Government can do much to forward and to con- 
trol tho odiication of the people , and a fuller dw 
charge of the reaponaibiliiiescf Government might 
be effected by an advance along the-i lines without 
the iiwinaily of anyincriM«e in the direct adicinie. 
tralion of eJiicatioi. by the ofticists uf tha Govern- 

The one argument that might seem to favour 
the direct conduct of education by Government is 
that of efficiency. Tlial the whoots mauiUined by 
Government are l.kMy to b, more efficient than' 
cerlam «h.H.ls which they are to eupet>eif*, may 


apemoua. 


rule. In the backward state of Indian public life, 
Government are no doubt compelled to eubark on 
many undertakings, with a full sense of tbeir 
coftlincfis, as tho only means of getting them 
attempted at all. This excuse, however, cannot 
bo urged in the case of education. The enlarge- 
ment of the Education Department which is 
bound to follow from the present policy 
of Government we view with apprehension, as 
fraught with the moat sinister inSueiices both for 
the specific work^of education and for Indian 
public life. 

A benevolent and enlightened despotism is often 
held up as the ideal form of government; in 
reality, it is one of the most mischievous Doubt- 
lees It would ellect, swiftly and unerringly, much 

tliat unde f.ir the welfare of iu subjects JJut they 

wouM lie emsscuhsted by nequieseenee in its 
pervasive supennUndenne, like Kingsley's, Do es 
)on like, in the land of Readymade, with nothing 
to do but to let the flapdoodle drop into their 
mouths It IS woiih many aacrifices, even that of 
a considerable measure of efficiency, to achieve the 
force of character, the national virility, which is 
•t once the basis and the product of n-al self- 
government. India has suffered in the past from 
anexceasofthe despotic; hor admitted need is’ the 
develop, cent of the virtues that belong to self- 
goveii.metit. U seems to u. that in simply 
•uperseding incompetent schools by their own 


•nsiituti.jns. Government 


be almittcd. liut the argument U at b«.at 
.1.,! it i. r,.,!,!, to, 

h. ih ol Xh„. .„ 

i. ,l,l,.lio„. 1, U., ^ 

comran.!),i with the GovernmtBl School, and 

™ ,h. .tor. ,t ^ 

-to,, of 11,,, to. 

.•t.U..hm.„u f.r Itobir.!. 1, i, ootonoo. ll,.t , 

H. i, „ to lb. 


great 


Wunity. offer no extenuation for failures. 
' here a eehool U inefficient and worthless, by all 
Ut the Goveinmept refuse to recognise it ; 
« et the Usk of repWing it by oomethieg 
tb„.„, „ i. bo, on lb. 

r"'" '“'ity. t>t ,l„ bu.ldi„g poll- 

-ho .1 to M.d« 

“ in 11.. mo„ ,ir„li,. 

.a»,n,.t„„o„ ot W, . rti™l 

" K-i" «,>«. I. ,, to,t tbi. roiic. 
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of British statesmanship to composo tills conflict’* 
But Iho question u a domestic one, whcio tits a deli- 
cate matter for an outsider to intermeddle. 

However, I have ventured to approach the subject 
in consultation with some esteemed Indian friends id 
this country who arc anxious to promote conciliation — 
(hear)— and I am betraying no confidence when I say 
that Ills Highness the Aga Khan, in agreement with 
Sir Pherozoshah Mehta— (cheers) and my right hon. 
fnend on my right. Mr. Ameer Ah- -(cheera)— has 
proposed to hold friendly Conference in Bomhay, where 
the leaders of both communities may meet, vriUi avicw 
to a inendty settlement of diflcrcneea (Cheers) 
Lastly, there aro the differences between tho Congress 
reformers and the Extremists In llfho, when my dear 

friends, Mr. llumc— (cheers)— Mr W C Uonncijee 

(cheers)— and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji— (checni)— 
founded the Indian National Congresa, there 
were no differences , for more than 20 years, 
all Indians worked together, irrespective of race' 
caste, or creed , and year by jear, patiently and respect^ 
fully, pliieed before tho Oovernment of India a icaaoned 
statement of the people's needs But in 1007, at Burst, 
there was a iplit in tho Congress The more impatient 
•pirits, despairing of success by Congress methoda, 
broke away from their former leaders, and sought aalta- 
tion in other dheelions Tho friends of progress viewed 
this break with deepdiHlross Butmav wenothere also 
recognise the pains of growth f 1 think we may, and 
that we may Indulge the hope that, as tho reforme deve- 
lop. tho foelings of despair will paec awav, sod thero 
willagaln be agreement among Indian reformera (Hear 


ity 01 my inends at t...- * iuiub umu * 

might still have succeeded in cradiog any obliga- 
tion# in this respect uotill leave these shores. I fully 
realise, however, that from the moment Ireaeh the shores 
oflndiaitwillfrcquentlybemyduty to break forth in 
epeccli, a prospect that is a little alarming to a person of 
a wonld-betetiring disposition, who has always, a feeling 
of intense compassion for Secretaries of State and 
PaHiamentary Under-Sccretaries, who from their plates 
in larliament have to explain and sometimes to condone 
thoacBons a^ shortcomings of their permanent and 
Bubordinate officials like mjt,clf. There aic however 
80 many new cxporieneos, new duties, and new rcsponsi- 
► sometime? feel 

after all, speech-making may prove to bo only a lesser 
I-MIIAU STUDBNTS IK ESOLANP. 

luSH '.'T ”>■ •'"’"Bl'H li->« n«lar.llj 

whi<>hi.«i Ik * “®'”® '"“tters relating to India 

i “* Itself. Amongst 

ind.tn .wl^‘‘“’“.!''‘ ‘ Kood deal of the position of 
h?d 1? \ ‘I'd a short timo ago I 

bi^ an interesting convcisation with an Indian ccntle. 
K who?L Isrge number of Indian stu- 

of goorr.m ?y ® “cn 

.^fl<?b?S'?aie“nte‘: oVThrlJo'iS 

iiisiMfs 

teathcra.I hear lliat they mix 

univeraitiea aod l•wscheofs.Md that ♦ "a 

are cipoacd to enl ‘i** too Indian students 

only rented aueeefsfuUy ate 

right and duly I ban, - » * **’^“'’8 moral aciiserf 
aUrmpte at seditious anH •‘ogrittabie instances of 
tlm •tudcnl*. but J truii ili.i”*i* f''''P*Et''da amongst 

luh^iXiYhS L' , 

(Clicerej H«houl/boalKi>,'"f-““‘‘ aludics. 

young men when they return a these 

•entunrnUmay be wUM* n'"**'*’ ''^hstcvir their 
“■oority tlutwuntry ai d wA?"."?' ®'^"®*t®d 

Uieir ability and learning in ^ '® in a |>o»ltlon by 

whether for ngbl or wrong ““llueneo on many, 

■ndl went U.ere to l.lnV f^A V* * *t Ilirrow 

joateh. As i. expected of parenu n^'’ 

l«k ny aoq to have a Uree .nA i"®** ‘>c<‘«s>ona I 
Harrow tea-ahop where I ..w ^ ^ tea at the 


Osntlcmen,! agaia thank you foe your great kindness 
tome this evening. It u a curious eoioodonte that, 
whereai it was on NorcmliPf 2j,lWiJ, Uiat I flrvt landed 
in llombsy,it ivon Soicinhcr 23,l'Jl(I that I am ones 
mors sailing for the ahorcs of India (Cheers) I hate 
aometimMcliimeiltobBa WsUndsr. a herediUrv atr 
tint of in<3ia-(lieac, hear,)— and next Friday I shall 
Invo computed exactly half a century in tho direct aer. 
viceoftholndian ixioplo (Uudcliccrs) Tliepeoploof 
India have a long memory, and the prevent inviuuonto 
previde at the Indian Naiional CongrcM shows that they 

have not forgotten an old frund. (Loud choera ) ^ 

Lord Hardinge on India. 

01.1 U.r,o,.,n, 

tUe b..oy Hotel on MonJ.y ...1,10?, (OoloW 211 
.'•“-'’"onto 

Lonl n.r.1.0-. ol l.n,pu„t„„ 1„, .ppoiolmont 
«\,o,™yol l„j„ UMlI.rJ.n5, oUWr„„r 

who was rtceiveJ with ehrcni, aaid * 

‘•DuriDg the SO Jesre Ihit I .pent le A 

mscy 1 bat* endeavoured to act op to Uic bcil .~A 

;ir •,^„,rs,4S « 

and which IS sotncBmev not nt„te time. 

Ktuada la an, e»*n, howe^,“ M 

lieeo la private eon vervslioa w th I mar have 

tiiMi to yield to tcijutalion. i-. — .i predivpoai- 

‘'■f ■rj'Srm'io';)^; 
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tionibuthowrichlrth.swouMbeeompsoii.U.JbJ often Iwd* to e ^ _ vectors iculoco 

,1. M. ...d ,n a. «.«- «i »6»i» T tor»e, mdo . 

a. ™o.h.r.. ft., r r<»"l.y >» «">»«>■ > <«' « 

measure of efficiency would be Widely *Mri6ced in piofction of tlieir interesU, in t le in ern 

order to esoipe from the dull accepUfCH of UnfMO- eflliira of the weaker country, y mi« 

eratie excellence into the more strenuous snd brac- reprtecntations »nd other mesne and the result, » 
ing stmoaphere of nstionel aelf-help whatis seen to->Uy uv the TesusTasUnd Rhodesia. 

Gawumen* We announced a policy which has Chira, Fgypf. Pere.s, ic The pressure of the 

been received with a good deal of criticism They investing classes for larger and safer areas of prO- 

are not irrevocably committed, it is not toolate to fiuble investment, the impulse towai-ds tnigration 

turn hack. Will they have the grace to reeon- and tb" consequent desire to keep emigrants under 

Slier their policy I We believe that the faclora we the flag, the desire for secure and preferential 

have referred to, of econoniy, of the devdopnient maiketa far export trade and for mere territorial 

of public life, and of moral and religious mfloecre, aggrandisement or the mission for civiliMtion are 

afford a very strong ground fur reconsMieration the vsnous causes nhieh contribute to the con- 

InSeed.webelieve that they indicate utumstakeblj trol of weaVter Smtes The bond of finencisl in* 
thetthebsstintsrMtsuf South India demand the vestment is, however, the i 


adaodonneot of an experiment which is bouud to 
be costly and is likely to be mischievoiu 
If OoTsrnmSQt are true to the high traditions 
end ideals which have hitherto controlled the 


Dut srheie investor*, belonging to several foreign 
Sutes sink their capiul, asm South Afrien and 
the Far East, their joint interest will afford the 
surest basis for peace, till such time that the 


British AiauoKtw-tlon, we are Mtv6-»«6t that eountnts should etpel Weetern ronlrol. 

ere long tbs public will receive an ooequivocel v 


iotimation that the edueaiiunel policy of the past 
IS to be maintained in Its integrity 

Indneocea of Capital- 

Air. J. A Hobson lias a moat thoughtful 
article on •• the Tolitical and Social Inflaeocee of 
Cnpitil ” in tlve Financial Renne e/ Rcrt'rs 
for November. The complications ansing from 
the icvestmciit of capital, and their rreults are 
widespread, tending to.tbe expsneioii of the 
iotereat and policy of people whose intetrsls 
would otherwias be parochial. Foreign invest- 
ments may be divid-sl into two daaaes, one in 


Essajs on lodiatt Art, Industry & Education. 

BY. E. B HAVELh. 

Lah Priwpal, Govmmtnt Sthpol 0 / Atl, Caldilla. 
Auliipro/ '‘/itrJian Srvtpture and FaCnfinp,” flc. 

ESTUACia FROM THE TREFACE. 
TtsevSTKiuaEetayeon Indian AimnduatryandEda- 
eaboa which are here repruiled, tlioogh mostly written 
■ome year* ago, all deal with questions which continue 
to possets a liviog lotereit The auperaUtions -wbich 
they attempt to dispel still loom Urgely popular 

iau.poatioo.auatt-eierormtthey ad.ocate still remain 
to be carried out. * • 

OONVBVTS -T!,e Ta, and Its Designer-, The Revival 


whierr the investor belongs to a country which Education in India, Art 


M superiQc in tnatenal and moral strength to 
that in which capital is invested by the foreigner, 
and the other in which both the nation* an 
equal in sums. In the Bret case, the invert. 


Price Re l4.To8ubsenb«reoItbe‘’R eview." Re 1. 
o s-'wa^esij. i co , a, suHsciuMi cumrst^tunfcM. 
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tl nm»Il tsWa order tM tor themieire*. I ooold oothelp 
Boticioe tba friendly comradery that ranted Wween 
the three bojs, who were eTidenltj on the 
of Ucim together 1 asked oiy roo whether Indian 

boys were at any SiaadTintage at Harrow in compaTOOn 

with other boys and he assured ino that not the alrghleat 
difference \t made, and that Indian boys aro 
treatod by other boys as being on a footing of 
perfect eqnality with thorn This la ai it ahonld 
be and were it ao elsewhere 1 cannot help teehag 
tbit the life of an Indian atodent in England might 
be made bappiet than it now rt I know that Lord 
Morley bas made eHorts during the laat few yoara to 
improre the poaition‘'of the Indian atudente. but there 
u still mocli that might bo done which must 
necessantr be left to prirate mitiatiro and to tbo 
good fueling of their English fehow tlndents I hare 
reotiired to refer to tins unestion to right as I regard it 
aa one of Inpetial concern to tlie loturo of our Empire 
and I bcliere that a little kiodness shown to these young 
men would repay itself a thoasamlfold by (he spread 
in India of a warmer spirit of loyalty and derotioo to 
the Empire (Cheers ) 

sNOtawua ^l\^x tw tawa 
I bare already referred to the impressioes of duty and 
rwpensibdity that are aoijuiicd duiing school and 
oullega life, of which the value cannot be unduly exag> 
gsritod. I thiok it will net be disputed when I «ay 
that It IS upon the highest conception by the Vritisb 
eatioG of their duty and responsibility towards India 
that the whole atructuse o( Bntiah adoinistrebon us 
, Tedia has been founded ever since the afTaira of the 
East India Coiraany were taken over by the Onlieb 
OoT*niistiit, lie hare IQ the past and present eedea* 
reared to goreni India for Uie benefit of India oed 
out Indian fallow wbjecia, and we aredoioga wuh m 
Asia such as hat nersrbeen attempted by eny other 
nation. (Cheers) Ifehare recognised our doty nod 
reaponsibil ty towards India by Our elTorta to promote 
the progress and to improre the material condition of 
the people, wliiie maintainiog tbo r«»» DntwniM 
without undue interfercnco with their religions and 
prejad ces It can coier be aaid of Ibe Hrilish Uorern- 
inaBt,Mivaagaid by Canning of the Dutch, Uiat they 
r^re fond of giving too little and Mking too much 
We bare giren India our best, and alt that we ask 
for in return is loyalty and progress (Cheers > 

1H» loTAVTT or TBS aiaBesS 
reason to denbt the loyalty of the great maseea 

*n I^ia, and there can be no question wbstoriw an 

“ the progressire dorelopment ot (be Indian people, 
ine recent reforms introdoced by Lord Morley arocon- 
clusire proot witcUartual progrcia in India, nod aJiooM 
. ji* * pacifying and conciliatory effect. One bears 
and reads m the Press a good deal on Ibe eobjertof 
unrest in India Although there hare been destardlj 
°“ring tb^last two or three yeara that seem ao 

of cor Indian fellow subjects, it is difficult to imagine 
ibat such wicked crimes, of which the engir. is still 
romewhat obsenre, could be more than the beoi^ted 
action of a misguided tew, for the recent and aponlsne- 
®®*?’’'huret ot loialty and desotaona to (he Crewnnn 
of our great and deeply regretted King wa# 
itriKiog ewdence of the intense loyalty of the vast 
wt^oTrt, 01 tbo Indian People. (Cheers) I may bo 

rong, hnt I am full of hope that the onreat in lodiia 
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mil aieappeer nnatr the InSuento of ajoipalhy 
and Liadnesa combined with firmneai and that it will 
pre Tdaee to * period of calm and of prosperoos eom- 
mercial aad agricultural expaniion (Cheere ) 
tUREB LSavtri-EA. 

In a few days' tune 1 shall be leasing these ahoret for 
asominal term of fire yeari lo India. I imagine that tlie 
period of the hardest work of my life is before mo. 
Whether it bo posaiblo diiriog such a penod for a man 
to make any permanent impression may be a question 
open to discussion, but I cannot help thinking that a 
liniiUtion of the term ot office ot Viceroy wan a Vitae 
pronaioo, for there most also bo a limit to the powers of 
enduranco ot the continual strain that it inerittblc and 
inherent to the office 1 hope that it it not unnatural 
that I abould feci tome diffidence as to my ability to ful- 
fil adequately tlis duties and reiponaibilitics that bare 
been Confided to me and to grapple with the atupendoui 
problema that wdi eonfroiit me at erery turn, but t think 
that I ran hare no higher ideal than toeudearour to follow 
in the footsteps of niy dislinguiahed Ilarrorian predo- 
eeasora, amongst whom ocenr the illuatrioas names of 
llsetings, Wellesley, and Dalhousie (Cboers ) It would bo 

r iesiimptuout on my part to iDitgine for an Instant that 
could ever aspire to distinction such at theirs, but, 
although ( caoftot hope to add anything to <hs lustrs ot 
our Alma Ualn, it will bo my honest eodearaor to do 
Dolinog to detract from it, and always to bo tnia to the 
lionoor of Harrow, our frreat[and dearly rhenahed school, 
with the certain knowledge tnet I cen ebselutely rely on 
the eympetby eefi confidence of my Harrow sonool 
fellowe snd frieuda (Cheers.) 

mi}UNS:DUTSIDE INDIA. 

IndiBD ImcDt^atioD, 

A Meeting of the Immigiation Comimtteo was held no 
the I3lb Korember, at Kuala Lumpur. 

The Cbairmau stated that from Jinutrr to 
October free tickets from India had b«n supplied hr 
IheOrmroiUee for ^<2.002 adults and 3, 819 minors at 
agamst 20.60115 aduSU and 1,5« minur. In the correa- 
ponding period of last year. Theao figures led him to 
two cooctusjons, first, that it was possible to ohtam ' 
labour from India in larger nambera than many of them 
had thouglit, and, aecondly, that the regulations and 
Coramitlee were suitable 

rfa" 

than Chinese labour ™ ™ satisfactory 

Pruridod tbateslataa kor>f •» ..i. 

profeaaional recruiters anTVushld on Vi®!,*"^ * 
by legitimate Kangames. he’^aaw^wo recreuting 

.h..M ... s. h.gCtoSC* 
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Authorities for Reincarnation. 

Mr. Dudley Wright, wuting in the Ocealt 
Hevitto for November, culls nil Authorities in sup- 
port of the theory of reincAi nation and discusses 
the Important question wiiethep its truth can he 
ecientlficvUy demonstrated 

There i? much to commend ‘the doctrine from 
the view of Biitiquiiy —it wia Lomoion to the 
religions of India and Egypt, ns well as those of 
NortV and R »itSi America Among the ChnsUAn 
fathers nnd others svho taught the doetnne a«e 
Philo, Oiigi”', Y>‘s'>, Maityr and (.Vnient of 
Alexandria Amongst comparatively mudein 


Jn oriler to take her memory bick to these past 
existenceH, it was necessary to work through the 
Various existences fiom present to past .and in the 
awakening process the reveise had to be followed, 

Mr. Wright lays much emphasis on hypnotic 
experiments in oider to scientifically show the 
truth of the doctrine : 

At present, the only availsWe method at hand for 

demoastrating the reality of the truth of Keincarnation 

seems to be by hypnotic exprimenls conducted in a 
Similar manner to those of Colonel de Kochaa and Senor 
Eatevao-Marats, but they should, of course, be conducted 
under very rigorous conditions, and the results ought to 
beet so cvi^ntial a character as to bring connotion to 
students of the subject. There is ample scope for the 
skilled hypnotist to prove or disprove tlia theory of Itcin- 
carnation, and perhaps sdd by means of hii scienco to 
our store e( philosophy and kuosvleJge 


adherents may be mentioned Faiscelsu'*, Bohoie, 
Swedenborg, CampslU, Ilegel, lasibnUr, 

Helmant the younger and others Referencee to 
the doctrine in tho Rible are few but pi>iRte'l 
The wilier says ib<t the arg'imeut fiom 
personal I ocQjlection of f'l'oier Uvea le of little, 
if any, SLientific value It is (JiUicu'i toaay bow 
much value should t>s i tsched lo tl.« argument 
from instances o! g''niu*c<i and uif m'llj proiligiea. 
They mij^ht hnve U ''n raediuoiiai le, nnd the latter 
might hare been influenced in a peculiar manner 
by a living p»'r«on — mother or father. 

These however do not furnish depiooslrstive 


proof, and the only scientific method is expeiiaunt- 
ifig in regression of memory. The writer narrates 
the experiments conducted by the French eoninf 


Colonel de Rjchas with Mdlle Marie Mayo, )8 
jeam of sgs; 

He hypnotized her, and In the coaras of lereral rraares 
took her back Uirou^h the pnoctpal eTtnta »( her pre- 
tent euatenm He ea*sjed to see If llciDoarnation e^ld 
be establitbel by so-h mesne, and in the hypnotie condi. 
tioQ she drsenbed bar l.reis a prerous esrUity «siete?>ee 
gitflTi* the name she then held. psrlJenlirs of her mem- 
ace^deUiUel her desUj thmoRb drowning, end added 
tbsl her present inesmsuon wss d« to impnlae After- 
Vsrts she deamSnd sn anterior eT,»lenre, wfun ake was 
aaian.br name OistUs MsonUe ■ <lrrk <ft a (iovem- 
tnanl a'fiee in Psiia in the bene ot 1 «m„ SVIH sad that 
her (bU) death oe, urrtd sbortly after mchine tl,e are nf 

8fly taOieflml few sesoewsbe waaunahU to «o bAo,d 

the Charles Itsnvin# «5*twce, bat sflerwsrde sbe dea. 
erlljeJ a former Is'amstiae. when aha ws« Madeleine d« 

^Bt>larr.a.h9aefca»bSBd was aUsefced tsOerrvoeh 


Dayananda • A Prophet of Peace- 
7%9 IWte .Vayajtiie nnd Gurviula Sunaehar 
for D-fcember, cuntsme an ablo exposition on the 
life and works of Swaml Ds) arjAnds, by Mt. G. A. 
Obandarvarksr. The wi it' i saye 


DayanandVs sturdy optimiiin, hie untiring teal, his un« 
eooquerablo will and hii laborious sesreh after truth 
have been only equalled by his iofloiible integrity, hit 
indoioilahio cu'trags and a rare siinpliuity of character, 
fits eolo cod and amt in life bad bcco to revive llio Vodia 
lUliKiou and to achieve that end, lia aaenfleed all bis 
worldly prospects To endeavour to solve tbe problcn 
of life end death ho underwent all sorts of miserios and 

E riralions and In bis glorious altetnpbf to establish Oio 
ingdon of rigbtcousnoss on earth, he fell a victim to 
tbe treachery el imaginalivo goasipora and calumniatort. 
lie nrtrr aat at the feet of a flazzinl or a Uanbaldi but 
drew hia inspiration from A'oyjf la and Kunniln. U was 
not a revolutionary that infused auirit In him but it was 
a Haneyaal, a hermit, an ascstvc, a Yogoe— Bwami Viraja* 
Band— that fired him wiik euthu(iasD) to hoist the flag of 
OM. once more in “ the land of the Vedas." After name 
and fame ho hankered not, for pelf and power ho cared 
not A /^rnntaArmea who peremptorily refused to 
accept the dfahonfiMAf/i, could never Hunk of • gaining 
empiree and founding kingdoms.’ An ascetic who bless- 
ed thoso that cursed him could neirv harbour feelings of 
enealljr towardi ’•foreigners" A profound Vodlc 
aebolarwtioac whole lile-timu was ocenpied in writing 
voluminous commeDtanes of the Vedas could never 
wvjjvtde lilmaelf by Ipcorporaling " ohj'rtlonrtblt 
w.lffer, la them Uovr could a reformer who siocerely 
believed that the Vedas were revcalrd by Ood in the 
bcglnoiog of creation for Oio benefit of the wholo human 
vaeo, ever raise iho cry " India (or Aryans f* lie waa the 
founder and organiser of an intfmnKonal moTCOioot. 
Oosmcpoliunism IS the badge of that movement Ilia 
imsslon loate^ of being highly aggreaiire, as is gencrat- 
p/iil»ntlir(tpsf, uiif$ 


in eup.pert of the above contention thn wriwir 

mtci pss-ngei. from ll.o ,<l-iffayarf4 rtnnktiih, 
the tiwynim opu« r,{ tha Kwamt'a works. - 
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Indians in British Columbia. 

We hSTO rccoiTed a number of papers from tho 
Secretary of the Hinilustani Association of VancouTet 
(B. C), relative to certain arbitrary action which has 
Wo taVceo by the Government of the Colony of British 
Columbia against certain Indnn reaidenta. It appears 
thatMr. Ilirnam Singh hss been deported to Beattie, 
where hohai pieviouslybeenreMding and from which 
city he had come by sea to Victoria. Ilo wasnotper- 
niitted, however, to land except under bond From the 
local Uaf.'y Ntwa Adveriiter we learn liiat Mr. llimam 
Singh came to Seattle from Hongkong in November, 
1000. In the folloviing October he crossed to British 
Columbia, and remained id Victoria for six mouths, 
after which time he took up a course of study in the 
jAUCola High Bchool, at Seattle, spending the vaications 
at bowa in British Columbia I’lnailv, be settled in 
Vancouver City permanentlr, m TehniarY. I01A, sod 
purchased a home, rhieOy for philanthropic purpovei, 
as a Centro fur the Hindu Community But adianUge 
was taken of a temporary ahsenea and return to refuse 
him kdmitUnceto CaniuU,an4 on claiming his right 
to enter, be was ordered to submit his ease to inreati* 
gation by a board of enq iiry, consisting of one, the 
Immigration oflioer, Mr .1 11 Msegill At the conclusion 
of tho smiuiry Mr. Stacgill decided th«t the epphesnt. 
not coming from tlie land of h'S birth and nothaving 
any prcvinii* residence or citixpnihip in the T>omtnioo, 
was not entitled to enter the country This docieion 
wu upheld on appeal to OUawa.andMr ttacgitl Imtne* 
diately U'ued tn order oolifyiiig Mr lllrosm Singh 
to leave the country Insido nf twenty four hours 
\ tficinorial o! pvirtot has been aubmittad to the tlover* 
nor«Ocnrral of Csnsda. U is sctRowledged thstin May, 
I'JIO. an amendment of the Imnigrstion Act was psssM 
which atipulated that no Fast Indian immigrsat should 
beallowed to land in Cinsda uiilcaiconnngdirect from 
India with S 2000") in Ins pos«ee'lon as against S 
2.'i'00rt'i|iiired ol a .Itpanrse Hut it is pointed out that 
that stnendment has no application to th's esse, mat' 
miichai at Ihetimo It was made, Mr ilirnam Ringh was 
alnsdy a resident and a property hoUlrr in Urit-sh 
Columbia The memorial alio states that daring hiS 
Ihrefl years' residencein Bnlish Columbia, Mr llimam 
Bingh. who has lertnl aa a trooper in tlioCeolral Indian 
IlortP, did murh to alleviste the adverse eonditions 
forced upon bU count rymen liv reason of llie antagonism 
of tbe while labour orgsnisatinni lie lias a rrcnrd cf 
public sctivilr to h<a cmlit in the fbspe otntghtacbouls, 
hoapiUU and similsr contsmsnoea wbleh he. has gsla- 
bliahed without ag tslionor the engendering of iH feeling 
of any kind. 

Tlia second easerslateslo Mr Iloosein Itabno. a pro- 
loincnt Msbomedsn, Man*Vcr of the Csnadis- InVaO 
Bopply and Trust Co, M , of .Vl, llastlDes h>ie>t.a 
teidertn the local Itindn entnnv, and well1in.>Tin in 
business circles, who was arrested at the InsUnc* of the 
Immigratian oncer. Mr J. 11 Mscgill. and Wged among 
roTiimon e nminals In the cAt caoi. Tlia ebsrg« aga< ,et 
him wailbat nf brinconUwfallf within tb* llmniniv 
an order of deporUbon his also been made aftatovt 

Tbs HindasUnl Association bcfs ns to represent Iba 
nwtivecl that esi.ts Is Rr-luh Colombia for Um 
aevTt^ at M Indian bsmat/r who knows both Ilmda 
MdEoglisb. T^ hMweUrj of the Aaaociatioa la Me 
Saadir Mnph, cf IC.'>2, Becoud Aveoiw, Vueeuver. B C. 


Puuiabis ia Canada. 

The foUowin? Press Coinraunique has been 
issued by the Punjab Government 

“As it seems that peisors are still emigrating 
in large nunsbers to California, XJniteii States of 
America and Canada, — appirently in ignorance, 
of tlw difficulty of obtaining employment and 
iiiconvenisnoc arising from the regulations against 
immigration which awaits them, the following 
account which has been taken fioni the Pio»fer of 
the 28th August, !910, and which has bee>n 
ascertained to be correct is teproduced for 
general infurmatien 


Only the other day tho steamer .f'jjKin earned about 
five hundred Sikhi to Ilonckong from Cateutta. These 
at® aW tionnd f« Celifornia Thcro ia dLsappointment 
in aloro for these, for the past week has seen ruroeroua 
batches of Bikhs land at Calcutta, having L«eR pro- 
nouneed uuBt by the medical aiithoritiea at 8nn VraD* 
CISCO or hrAiided as undesirable by the civil authorities 
VesWdar, Uio alesmer Ortgerp 'Aj>etio brought about 
a hundred and fifty Bikhs from IlongKoiig. It has • 
been ascertained that so for about a thousand Punjabi* 
bar® returned from Hongkong, the majontv hating 
prociedcd ai far aa Ban Frauelice. Therethey were 
pla.^cd in vjuaraiitinefor tueire daya At the end of this 
y«n®<lar»pTrseouiiN®ot tlveiinpiiahninn was told, that 
aonie were rejected by tlie medical authuritlea rn tlio 
ground of physical unljtneaa and olheri were dualloncd 
by the Munieipat Couneil to enter California a* they did 
not com® up to the atsiidard act up for labeiiivni in tho 
country Asked what they will do now, they said they 
will go bnik to their oceopalioo. Th^y had no money 
teftaiidwere willing to take up work enywlieroa* long 
*»thcy could make both etida meet Tlicy had paid H*.3i 
escUfora paaviyo on deck toIIongkonR and £ 12 to 
Ban rraneiaeo.and aa they had to par U* 3'. for their 
ntorn fmiu lloiiRkotiR it has tUusbeco a heavy low. 
Another hatch of Punjabis waa waltinR in Caleulta for a 
atramer far lloofekong. As Boon ss those men Irariil of the 
relumed V uigrantathev pave op the idea of leaving lodia 

P.1. K. GAI^I ! 

■nus I. a aketch of one of tl.® most eminent, 
and sv« varrifi^inR men that Modern India has 
produced It describes the M*!v dais of Mr M.K. 
tWbsalifp. Ins mission and work in'fiouth Africa, his 
ebarsctcr. Ilia stnvinps and hia hopes. A perusal of tins 
BV^h.tog-lhcrwilhthea.lrtted»pcicbet and address- 
M that are ippcnded. gives a j'cciilur ii.siclit i'to the 
springn of artion that hsvt imj-illed this rorosrkahle and 

t^atatcfnanship. moderation and srKlesst.css are »lic 
f^lcstaiua.ilies ofapaWot ThefcVetr’b ccnlainaao 
Ulowunatwig inveatigation into the true nstiire of oataive 
m,.st,oce by Mr. Cl.ndhi, which m.y .0 

c ao stmggVfc. ^ pprtrs.t of Mr. Osndhl. Price Aa. 4. 
O. A. Nsteaao A Co^ S, Bowkiirama a.etty fef., iladria 
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The Proposed Mahomedan Universit;. 
The .l/uilim lievieje for November publishes two 
very rigorous srticles od the above subject deplor- 
iGg the apathy of the MahomedsD community in 
assuDiicg an attitude of indiSerenee in each an 
important matter as education. Mr Sayad Abdul 
Quadir, in bisinteresting survey of the defects 
of the present system of Western education, 
enumerates In a telling fashion, the poor reeulte 
that have follovifd in the wake of that system 
under which the be all and the eni-all is consi- 
dered to be Government appointment Oovero- 
ment cannot provide for all tbe men and the 
result lathe output of a Urge number of discontent- 
ed idlers. In modern limes, it may be necessary 
to deviate from^the theory of knowledge for 
Its own sake, but it should „vt be put to 
taction, The fault would appear however to be 
not so much in the system as in the method. 
The education imparted ts too literal, and 
Indiana have not yet realiW Its dangers as people 
io the West omitted to do i,|i „me decides 
back. ItiseMPntial, therefore, to set .seriously 
about itarling technical institutions, college# and 
*cb^U, but we should not expect the Oover.imei.t 
to do much 


I “"‘•‘“Peet the lam* treatment at (be band. 


Tl. rrop-rf 0„„„„y 

p„,„. 

_ C l.tiea for Mahotuftlan youths to celtre 
'n technical and industrial subjecU 
Mr. Mahomed K.ri Mat.hdoom write, ^ 

t * tame etrain, finding fault 


the constnictior. of another and beantifuller,” 


Islam and its ideals are neglected by ths educated 
classes and, says the writer, “ if tbe number of 
nicely clad Muslim hypocrites is not to be en- 
hanced, if tbe Mahomedans are to be blent in one 
congruous and harmonious whole and are to be 
proof against the rifT-raffnf tbe pale, bespectacled, 
ebilly-shally agitator, tho existence of a bfaho- 
medan University is indispensable." 

Tbe same writer welcomes the idea of a Royal 
Muslim Academy of Science, but is not quite 
optimistic about Its coiuing into being As for 
the University he writes 


The esUWiihment of a Mahomedan Umversitv' at 
AhcarhH oodoubtedly the sleeping and waking dream 
of Muslim statrimanship Buthaving regard to the depth 
of inettaess to which the Moiliips hur# fallen, thew 
impatieBt idrabiatioDs positirsly call for the oratory of a 
Ibweevelt, who may tell them that yean auatste? on 
1 Mahom3an”li"’“‘*7‘^"‘‘**’'®*^°'' ‘>»6 dreamed 
10 tho repM. of reality.^**" *** •"? eofr«POodeBee 


*fle rre?eDt Uphewl in India 

p'litv.'rsz.Jr.rSi ™v, ter' ■ 

S^X*ph*l,.op*hV;? So 

•leciM sliou th^ len^nf lUuuunation with it, 

biiuiao i>crwM*liiv ... — nuuiaQ reason and tho 

or polibcal aulhofity So tu-'fiTth social. 

•O lodiv u the fruit of a nowllf 1 ‘ 

a now eocal. ocoromie and philosophy of life, and 

that philosophy. The crest tho^U"^**' “POi 

aUnde behind tho ^ *?®“Kht movemant that 

had Rntish India hw 

batf-a «Mn,y In 

jj'ESu s £ 

'”-V >«; K 

baaberaeif to loroi 

extent created i 


la bee refirari'to^.r***?* created in thla^onfif**’* 


failellectual, moral a^.”! •'■'■'Pv and plav to it.^* ' 

““""‘"'"I ‘“f"-.! •‘■t 
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FEUDATORY INDIA. 


Gondal. 


A eorrwpondaat writes to the i/anAitUr 
Guardiani—Oao of the most pro^eesive ftnd 
interesting SteUe of* Weetern Indin is Oondsl, 
which is ruled by n Prince who enjoya emoog bie 
peers the rare dielinction of being eleo s Doctor 
of Medicine. The Thskore took his degree et 
Edinburgh some twenty yenra ego, end* it is cot 
■arpridng, therefore, to find that the hoepiUls of 
Sate ere among the beet in India. In no 
P*rt of the peninauU also is eiecinstion more 
•yiUmelleally enforced, with the result that tmaU- 
P"*-oneoftl3e scourgeeof Indie-U praeticatly 
Mknoiin in Gondal. In 1909.10, there were 
wly four cases. All the patients had been eac- 
woeered. Oondsl is one of 
few Indisn States m which preeentioo of 
^*l»y to animals is part of the OoTernmeoUl 
T'"* P^-Pto of Oondsl sre pr«perous and 

» articlesof mannfsctnre are cottonand woollen 
*oo"^*2f e®troidery, brass and copper ware, 
>ns • turned on the lathe 

oT.^:" "•"'"'"s “• 8"«> >»A- 

it It. 

'' “P'-' -«‘ 7 - 

of Bights 

■ t. .«.h .„a p.,1 M.a w„ 


Smokins by Children in Mysore- 

At a recent meeting of the Legislatiee Council 
of Mysore, Mr. Kunjundiah, Second Councillor, 
aakedforleare to introduce a Bill to proride for 
tho Prerention of Smoking by jureniles. The 
matter was firet mooted at the Mysore Represent* 
atiee Assembly in 1 0OS, and toe Inspector-General 
of Education was asked to see what could be done 
by school influence. The Government, however, 
Lad come to the conclusion that scholastic influ- 
ence would be inadequate. It is proposed to make 
It penal for any person to sell tobacco to sny per- 
son under the ago of sixteen snd to empower the 
police to seite tobacco found on children. The 
fact of the seicore will be reported to the delin- 
quent's parents, gusrdisns or schoolmaster. Tho 
boy sliall not be liable to punisJiment for the first 
offence, but if within three months be repeats the 
offence whipping of s disciplinary character would 
bo inflicted before a Magiatroie privatefy and In 
such a Daouer that no stigma will attach to tho 
^ or effect bis after career. Permission to 
introduce the Bill was unanimously granted. 


aaaress to Maharajah of Benares. 

A distioguiehed gathering of Indian gentlemen 
aa«»inWed recently at the British Indian Associa- 
tion, Calcutta, to present on behalf of the Hindu 
community an address to the Maharajah of Benares 

IK. ^ 

-K„h™p„,i,d m „U. Hn.rf .iih g.ij, 

...q.. p«,l.on i„ Hied. „ p,,’’ , ‘ 

honoured bead of a city which in 

Highnw cannot, therefore, fail to . 
appreciated by the Hindu communit^nfT 
and the sister provinces, but 


■ f'ovinces, but »• .«. 

tbrodgK... ,h. ' “J nj 
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The Keynote of BuddhUm- 


The Philosophy of Indian History. 


— — 

The Dtiddhht Keview tor Octo>)er, 2?ovember, 
an<t December coiiteined the full text «t ll‘6 
Address delivered at the Filtb IjikernaUonal 


Congress lor Free Cbnslianity and Religions 
Frogres-a, Berlin, by Mr. D B JayatilalcS*, B A , 
ot Ceylon, on “ tbe Message oi , tuddbism " »n 
the course of which he says 


Ttie Message ot BMfldbistn is, as vou ate awat*, no 
supcrnstaral rerelatian , it puts forward bo dogmas 
which demand a belief in the incredible and the ini|>oa- 
aibleasthe price of Salration , it enjoins no myalje 
rites and ceremonies for the purpose of securing eUmal 
happiness There \a no place in Buddhism for eagise 
theories and dreamy speculations which bavc i.o prac- 
tioal bearing upon life Buddhism surieys the facta of 
existence; it takes a complete view of man aa hoia 
with his powers and bis limitations, and it recognises 
the opsiaticnof unvarying laws in the sphere of moral 
aotiTitiss, no less than in the phyiiual world. In accord* 
aoee with this view of life in its manifold phases, it 
seta forth a tysUm of practical ethics which has for 
Its aim tlieelimmatioo of cnl, the development of that 
wliiehlH good, aod the cleansing of the heart, so that 
one may begin to walk in “ the Bath which opens the 
eyes and bestows understaTiding, which Usds to peace 
of Blind, to lughcr wisdom, to full enlightcntnent.’' All 
thiahss tobeaocOQiplished by one sown efforts Evil 
must be eschewed, Uio good must be practised, and 
tbe path of eiDsneipation must be trodden each by 
himseU and (or himself. Here no god or gods can help 
man, nor Is rite or ceremony, penance or prayer of 
any avail. “Yonyoanelves most mahe tbe effort. (be 
Buddhas only point out the way." That la the teaching 
of Buddblsm ; ac1t-be1p IS the keynote of its meastge 
Touebiwg the umveravlity of the mission of 
Buddliism, the writer poiwie out — 


At the very outset of its career, Guddbitm consciouvU 
struck this original note of universality. In India 
and elsewliere there were many teligiows teachers and 
prophets before the time of the Buddha, the Awakened 
One. Tbcir Infinenco was, however, moiu or less local 
and their messsKe was addressed to their immediate 
following, or at best to the men of their own rare. It 
was the Founder of Buddhism who Hrst conceived Um 
nohloideaefa world wide mission, and pioclaimed a 
aobetoa of salvation open to all mankind Beforo his 
time religion was the birthright of certain castra or 


the 


clasaos, and salvation the pteroRalivo ot selected 
plei. Others outside the pale had to nccoia 
blessings of religion through the good oflUes of 


privileged one< Baddhism 


distinctions. Tho gates of the KmgLm of Vghte!^ 

ness louadecl hr the R«1rve sr..... .1 ^ . 


all 




addressed to the whole w 


An article nndfiT the above heading by Mr. 
R. D, V»Tma appears in the December number of 
thb ifoifem Rttitw. The wcitcc greatly deplores 
tlio fact that the HiaUity ot India as taught to-day 
IS not the Hiatoty of the Real India, but only 
a narration of stiifes end bloodsheds that took 
place between the diverse races. History hsa not 
recorded the stream of life that was then coursing 
through the trus Indio, the activity that whs 
eurgiog up, the svial changes that were establish- 
ing themselves It is a false notion that history 
must be ca&t in the same mould in all countries. 
The eiitic who romplains "how could a country 
haveahistoiy when it had no polithis” must be 
likened to the man wbi. looks out for brinjals 
ID a rice-fietd. We know that our ancestors dM 
not conquer any lands nor extend their commerce 
and the object oP the current Indian histories is 
t> teach us this lemon only. We are not told of 
what our enmtors did and so we have no ileal of 
what we onmelves rhould do. But the power of 
our national spirit, which like the life that ani- 
matea our body is inexpressible in terms and con- 
cepts, moulds US seciecly. India's chief mission 
in this woijd is to establish a universal harmony 
without doing awav with the outward diflerences. 
Her indifTvrence to pditicei greatness is due to 
the fart that siicVi greatness is discord. While 
the union sought by Europe is based on confiicf, 
ladiaM ia based on leconciliutioii. Tbe Social 
organism was the metUoil tn.iia employed for 
drawing togetlier all the conflicting forces of 
Society. She his expelled none as alien. She 
has admitted nil and asvintiisted all, but imposed 
her own Uw] an I system In onler to preserve 
order and haimony; and Indian history proves 
this fai t that in thi civilisei w irll India stands 
forth as tbe example of how the many can be 
harmonised into one. * 
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Kebel Tbalsurs in a Native State* 

The Pioneer hears from Dholapore that Eome 
trouble has recently occurred in that State, owing 
to the behaviour of ft few Thakura They set the 
authority of the Mahwatva at dofiance and the 
party shut themselves up in the Jhiri Fort on the 
banks of the Ohamhal river. The Durbar eeot 
some troops and tbs rolilical Agent accompanied 
them, as his presence was likely to have a pacify- 
ing effect upon the malcontents, and with him 
went in a unofficial capacity Captain, B L Cole, 
13th Itajpur Infantry, who is the Assistant Ins- 
pecting Officer of the Imperial Service Infantry 
in ^tajputana. The Thakurs opencvt a (usilnde 
upon the paity as they neared the Fort. Fire- 
aims u^ed were of an antiquated pattern. Only 
one casualty occurred. 


fl. H. The Nizam’s Police- 

, The annual report of the woikmg of H. H. 
the Hizam's City And Suburban Police for 1318 
Fftsli, has just been published. The total num- 
ber of cognisable offences committed during the 
year under review was 699, or 131 less than in 
the previous year ; non cognisable offences 827, 
or 204 more than in the previous year; and 
offences against Municipal Buies, 880, or 184 
leas than in tho previous year, Tho collective 


value of property stolen during the year was 
Its, l,79,805-l-8, of which propeity worth 
Ra. 78,684-14-0, or 39 7 percent., was recovered 
ehowing a considerable falling off from there- 
suits obtained in 1317, when the percentage^ 


recoveries was 70 8. Tho number of accidents 
and sudden deaths was 189, during the year as 
compare-l with 807 in 1317, when the flciods 
diimed many victims. "While giving an account 
o! casea of confl'.gTation, ths Police Commisioner 
urges the n»cee,rity of a Fire Brigade In eoncla- 
Bion, n,E the Minister expreNSed his gratifies- 
tion at the work done bv Kaweb Sultan Yawar 
Jung lUhadar^, tbe Officiating CommUrioner of 

Id by other oflicmwho helped him inthe-worlc 


Nizam’s G- B- HailwayB- 

The Report of H. H. the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways Company, Ltd., for the half-year 
ended the 30th June last states that as regards 
the broad-gauge system the expenditure on capital 
account during the first-half of 1910, was X9,037 
and the total capital expenditure carried to final 
heads of account on the 30tb June amounted to 
T3,492,G23. The gross earnings show an in- 
crease of Rs. 4,08,248 and tbe net earnings of 
Rs. 1,97,160, the working expenses being 4G 90 
percent. -of the groS-s earnings. The receipts 
from coaching trafiie increased Rs. 64,511. Goods 
troftc iticteased Rs. 3,48,340, The wet earnings, 
after deducting .£0, 217 payable to the Govern- 
ment of India on account of the Cezwada ex- 
tension, amoutit to .£100,142. Tbeeuio required 
to meet tbe charges in respect of the Deben- 
tures, together with 5 per cent, per annum on’ 
the capital stock, amounts to £90,000 iMving' 
£10,142, divisible between the Government ’of ' 
11 II the Nitam and the Company. The Uoard^ 
have carried forward the Company’s moiety of’ 
surplus earnings. With reference to the metre- ’ 
gauge system (Ilyderabad-Codavery Valley line)' 
the Report states that the expendittiro on capital ‘ 
alcouot during the first-half of 1910, was £3,887, 
end tho total capital expenditure carried to' fin*l 
heads of account on the 30th June amounted to 
£1,800,020. The gross earnings increased by 
Rs. 4,26,832 and the net earnings by Rs ,5,2.’5,7.')4. 
The receipts from coaching traffic imueaBed" 
byRa 1,16,219. The increase in goods traffic 
amounted to Rs. 3,07,929. The het earnings for 
the half-year amount to £90,251. The sum’ 
r^uired to meet the charges on the 3J percent.' 
Debentures for tbe same period is £41,062) 
leaving as surplus earnings £49,188 for aiHus*- 
ment between the Government and tl.. Company 

^ the^tock cf the company for 


mend a dividend o.. ci 

the half-year at the rate of 


annum, less income-tax. 


per Dent, per 
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Bepattmental TRcvicws ano THorcs. 
LITERARY. 

PROPOSED CRITICAL EDITION OF TDE MAHABHARATA 
A proposal was putforwirl ui 1904 hyanum- 
ber of European Academies foi the pobhcUion 
of ft critical edition of the great Indicn epic ihe 
d/nlniAnrala The existing texts show imiked 
dirergences, and the necessity of a text based on 
a scientific cullatiQii of the available nianoscnpla 
is obvious to all students The Aundeinies have 
contributed X2,500 towards the undertaking, but 
the publication of tlie edit'on will co't anothei 
lakh of rupees for which an appeal is being made 
to the Pilncea and Nobles of India 

" THB IROIAN HCSlVBSaUAN ’’ 

A much needed and valuable addition to 
periodical literature is Tht hxdtin Duunttunan 
edited b) Mr. Naraiti Das of Amritear VCe 
bave seen the first few numbers and we have no 
hsaiutwn in saying that the magaaine will be 
appreciated by businessmen The subecription 
to this monthly peiiodieat is lU 3 per annum 
inclusire u( postage and it is published at 
AuriUar, 

Tns SOSVET. 

What IS a Boi.net I 'Iis a pielty shell 
That murmurs of the far oSf muiiuunng sea . 
A precious jewel curved must cunonsly , 

It IS a little picture painted well. 

" hat IS a sonnet? ’Tii a teai that fell 
From a great puet's hi Iden ecstasy , 

A t»i>-e.lgeil sword, a stir, a song — ab roe • 
Somatimei. a heavy toliing funeral bell 
This was il,e a line that shook with Dante's 
breath. 

The solemn organ whereon Milton pNywl, 
And the clear clsas where Shskesneare’e shadow 
falls ; ‘ 

A sea this is — beware who ventureth I 
For like a fiord the narrow flo-ir is Kid 

Steep a.s mid ocean to sheer mountain walls. 

Richard N\atson Gilder. 

>3 10 


AN INCORRIGIBLE POET. 


John Drydc’i noted three steps in the careers 
of successful mon : 

“ What the child admired 
The youth endeavored 
Aiiltheman acquired.” •' 

Dr Maduuin C Peteis, in an article m the 
Chicago TVifrictie, tells, as an illustration of this 
truth, that “ a child's inborn aptitude is the evi* 
deoce of the ng) t LHlliiig in life,” the following 
atoiy of the boyhood of Isaac W itts 


The father of Is.aac Watts was deteimined that 
hia boy should not become a poet, and when he 
caught him making rimes, after tiling of remon- 
strating with him, he flogged him. As he ap- 
plied the whip, young Isiao cried 

" O. father, do some pity take, 

And anothei iinie 1 shall never make” 
Thi* provoking the fathoi still nnia, he applied 
the lash with more seventy, and young Wstts 
again cried out 


■•0, niy father, do spaie my back from pain, 
And I Miall never make a i ime again " 

The father, thoroughly discouraged in his vam 
attempt to belt the poetry out of the boy, sent 
him away to school with a special request that the' 
Frincipil flog the boy if he caught him mating' 
rimes The fir=l morning at the Chapel exercise, 
the boy, Watta, looking up ab the ceiling during 
prayers, niw u lat coimng down the bell lope. He 
laughed so toudly that the teacher, stopping in his 

prayer, demanded why bo laughed. Thaboy tiem'- 
blingly answered : 

“ Well, teacher, ns there were no stairs 
The tat came down theropeiosaj Ins prayers.' 


The Wther discovered the genius of the boy' 
and encouraged his rime making, and his hymns 
to thU day are sung the world around. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


A PATULA ecQouitanip. 

The Maljimja of PAtiitb haa awarJei) a hand 
some scholatship to Nerain D>f, son of M». Dyah 
Ram, Director of Public Insljuclion, RkUata, to 
proceed to England for tlie study of Ktigtneering. 
KniLSA COLLKOB 

The Khat«a College at Amritsar occupies a 
unique pcsition among the Elucational Inslitu 
tions of this Province. The bulk of lU siu.1ei.ta 
are boarders, and over 90 per cent of them are 
Bikha. Government has done much to help in the 
foundation of the College, and in raising funds for 
its up-keep. The object winch both Quiemment 
and men of light and leading among the Sikhs 
have aimed at is to do for the Sikhs what the 
Mabonedan Anglo Oriental College st Ahgaih 
has accomplished and is accomplishing for the 
Mahomedans. Englishmen who admiio the Sikhs 
both ss soldiers and ss eitircns are naturally in- 
terested in the woik of the KhaUa College. They 
will be glad tolesrn from the iteport of the Prin- 
. cJpaL that the record of the past year was 
one of steady piogress and expansion. The re- 
constitution of the Mansging Commutee of the 
College on lines appioved by Government and 
the Senate of the University is reported to have 
helped in plating n.atlera on a more definite 
basis of efficiency, and has pro-lueed n whohsome 
effect upon the general development and progress 

of tha Institution. Of the fifty membem of the 

■ m t7 »«-nSikha.ofthe 

778 8tuden*j, on the rolls CC3 sre boar.lera 

D.p,u. Jr;;. 

iMlun.toomi ..J .lormilorra in ,1.. Cl, i 

0«ll.g. lull lo 

l.m wl.iA w., i„i„a„„,, 

worked well. Religious eduction ^ j •K'* has 
training constitute espcciallv nromi 

w.;f '»• “"S' b..'rr. 


MRS. SESAKt’S UKIVEUSITT SCHEME. 


Tho petition to be forwarded to the King’s Mo«t 
Excellent Majesty in Council by Mrs. Bea.ant, con- 
cerning ilto propoeed Uni\crsily of Indir, cojit/iins 
the folljwing ; — 

For soma time past your petitioners have felt 
the neeil for, and have been doairuue of, cst.abtish* 
ing a new University in India having a. field of 
activity i-f n distinctive chsiacter from the exist- 
ing Universities, and poshV6^i^g special features of 
Its own The most marked speciality of thepro- 
pose-l University will lie in the fact that it will 
affalmte no College in which rejigion and morality 
do not form an integral part of the education 
given It will make no distinctions between lell* 
gions accepting equally Hindu, Buddhist. Parsee, 
Christian and Mnhoinedsn, but it will notnfGUate 
any secular institution. It will thus supply 8 
gap m tl e educational sistem of India, ixnd will 
draw together all the elements wliich regaid the 
tmihing of youth in honourand viituess Iho most 
essential part of education. It will he a nursery of 
good citizens, matead of only a mint for hall-mark- 


...fc v.rrvam s'aniiard of knowledge. The second im- 
poitantspeciality will be tl e placing in the first 
r.nk«.r Indian philnvophy. hisloiy and literature, 
nnd seeking in these, and in the CJa.avical languages 

o India, the. hiefmeanaoftulture While Western 

thought will be amply studied, Eastern will take 

he lead and Weste. n knowledge will he used to 

Iitv wilf ix. ii. • * ""‘I ‘^iportHnt Mpecia- 
manual and techni(^?haln°^ "pcciHl attention to 
to ngricnitiirs a,. I ‘""'fr, to science applied 

•ng indiwtries ,vl„lo hnnm, I® / 

that ran uaefiilly heu-simU 'Vest all 

of nitional |>ros(«ritv ''-OMsing 

poae.! undertakiorf a..d^ "Lanced by the pro- 

the Board of Trustees member on 

•U the rest being * P'^posed University, 
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Jamnagar. 

n n fiUugUcr of Dun'> Am- 

mnU — Itiattate-lth^t Mr.Djyashank'ir Bagwanj'* 
PI«».fer, prMufent of the Jamnagar “Dreja- 
hilMrihafc S^lha,” accompanied bj other pleaders 
• ppreached His IIighnc«a the Jtabaraja Ja» Shn 
Rtnjit Smj', at Modipar Fort, with a request to 
prohibit the slaughter of dumb ariio*t^ ru 
ii.«o:b o! religbn oirtbe Do&sera day, tbrougbottt 
VVt SVA.% Wa ■VL%%VvO>v=% 'l*>® 

deference to the wishes of his subjects wia pleased 
to ordrr the stoppage of the practice. 


Progressive Mysore- ■ >- 

The Mytoca Durbar u to be congratulated on 
its resotre to bestow renewed attention upon the 
economic derelopment of the State. The late 
Mr V. Binga Charlu inaugurated, amidst much 
Ignorant and in some cases interested opposition, 
a policy of railway construction, the wisdom of 
which now admits of no doubt wbateeer. 
Tne Tim’oaf nerer 'mi till. yo^..aaA laivwr* 
toiegret the courageous policy of Sir. Itaoga 
Charlu, which has aincs been followed and 


P&UaU. 

A I’sliaU «rre«pon lent writes The leading 
Dembers of the Ili-idu eoroD. unity of l’*ti»lsa»‘ 
»e(tbl«l in the Dharm«sbhs, on the 30th Septem* 
h*r, 1910, to celebrate the lit Anmrereary of the 
twutnpllon of the reins of Oorernmeot lo bis own 
hands by Uis Ilighnese tbe Mahsrsj'. The 
raeidits M.rg the Saestiweshsn (a hymn of bless* 

I Sng*) In ehcrus and cff«re<l prajen before tho 
Almighty Lord Krishna for the long life, health, 
«»Uh and prJ«peYity of their wrtbly lord, the 
be'oted Mihsiajt. 

Progressive Barodt 

la tb« mittcT of free and compul'«i>ry eleraen* 
tary e-lucsiion the Caehrrar of Itiroit.i ba* e«*t an 
aiaBple whic.h lh« Coxerumeut of India tWl 
hwiui# to follow. In another importaiit matter 
•1.X3 tbe etlightece-l ruler of Hiivl* has gene 
ahead cf our Ooterment. The CsekwarV Tj*jt to 
Farep* and Ataerica hare been fully utilised to 

IwjMre the f'loeational arrargenienls of his 

Sute, »r,t It M b*ti«re.f ihst they ate tie meet, 

rroCTwntts ar..l ep %o Aite in India He has 
imied one of the eminent Dtitish autWiiiee on 
elicat.vn to »v.xt b,. sute la cider to m.he a 
'howaib icreelisTi^n InM tVe srhoc^e tl-ere acd 
^ draw ep a eejert ^ ,hwb i«sct*t oca for 
i=r«Teeent,itrtV«es.Oirg methoJs might .he 
•stVji.ed — He 


eitecdetf by Sir K. Seshadri Jjer. Ths Utter's, 
adoinistmtion was made memorable by the initia- 
tion and eiKcessful carrying out cf the great 
Cstieery Power b.heine. Xbe State has pursued 
a most enlightened policy of ogricultunl develop- 
ment Itktartcd agricultural banksio tbeeighties 
and has since founded and bssdsooiely cuppocted 
tbo CO opentiee credit aoveoent. Its experi* 
mental farms baie long been models cf their kind* 
and only eery recently it withdrew from direct 
msDsg«u>ent of a silk farm at which instruction 
in impruerd methods of iillcreelinganJ rearing of 
tbe wonn was imparted to weavers in the State, 
The present Dewan announces that he baa on 


hand two important schemos for the development 
of *he Cauvery Reservoir and tbo promotion of a 
railway from Mysore to Aawm. In addition, 
there area oamberof light railway projects, in 
respect of wbieb the Durbar promuea subsUn- 
Ual suppswt if local enterprivfe is foithcomirg. 
Altogether Jlysorc IS keeping iis'lf in vh^ front 
rank of the progress, re States m the country, 
and the erlightene-l ruler and his Dewan— «to,! 


•ahftbanWnt-vV.eii^ae^^-Turgot of India ''J’.ri 

Uon of the aJTsirs of the 
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BKUTt OS Tni rSACB OP REtIGlOS 
Mrv. delnerf^ nt I>‘\boro •»« 

escillebt Itctare at LiVicra on “The Present 
work of the The-'sophio.l S-JOie^) ” The Wlow- 
irg IS »nfxtr»ct from !t. — K\?ry man i>hnul<llthink 
hU Ti-ligion to he Mia b,«it and hi3 owi. founUi 
as tbs pre4ti>*t B-sn born on the estlh Th« but 
PstOMl The imp thinp ne<rh'd is thsf the 
fi'lower of 005 raligioa while workhippuig hi« 
«sp p'ophft »hanH atth» sitae time hold tn 
K'areriMi the prophvM rf e‘>9r reliplon* If the 
Ifndaa, the M*hoin?l*n« ind the follower* of 
c”'errfchj!on,»hoiinoo|j fellow their founder 
»^»n the htoihertiof,* nd fell -w feeling that 
♦shtcd hetweeq t>„. of tl ese religions 

*"'*U be even rrprtelyeod amons their di«ip|e« 
Cut tilth* iptnl would fi'me rnl> b> mutiiil 
Bnleisi^o ling There ii leo much of rcitpous 
•^fNni.n in the i^, n-r, ar jr.ren, India is 
1 * tentre of ajttral Ttligioos. A large nomher 
6' ^!^.latlon u diritel l-elw»en the Hi..dita 
If.lnnefsos n.e,, are abont 80.000 
t>M»*nrs who are heifriitarj Chti,-l*n« fur 
* Jfora.-risns who. tnough • 

*<''=r«M'ir,ty rasher....^ 

^ / •®s‘"?r timm unity, are yet impirt 

*1 awwnn. cf the i»r«hh they goA-wos and 

•' ' th^e fcirha ar» jniElWd np 
'■? "<■• -"■> 

„ , •! etrwlrcs U-lisions trouhtee 

", "'‘-“""i-*. r...,„„. „„ ™„ 

her pe. pl« 


shonU 


rsl.s »n ' fsitMot to th.ir 

•'■'t Ui ^ hiimony 

»t‘l the Maho- 
^ a P''*e.| away Ttfr 
tsepo^sir. to «fh «,tUr 


than the Hindus and the MahomedAns of the 
present day In Benares, the stronghold of 
Hindu orlhodosf, the Hindus and tna Mnho- 
inedans used to join in a coinni'in ineil bj sitting 
In diflerent rows but in one and tlio same room. 
But that phase has ilieadv disappeared and both 
hare grown more es.ne't m iheir own religions 
for the moment with the r»>ni r that fanaticism 
«ulf« rampani Fai I'n i-m like a babble, K empty 
and mii't buivt being up against the bant, 

while the nstei-H th it fiiie them h-ii1i r main 
It I* I ilya passing phenomenon I’eligion is loi-e 
and not hitmi, >■ in and not dilTerenee The 
Undiis ard the Mahomedans must join hands 
ti^ethii IS hioii ■ ‘k working side by eiJo In 
Knglatid, the Romm Catholic* and the Pretest* 
ants disagree at many points, but thoro Is no 
tleaisge, between the two, when cnitters of the 
country are conceriKd If it i* so in England, 
why It should not he in India f If that spirit 
eomee in In in, then it shall come everj where. 
If this country learns the peace of religion, then 
ereryone el<e Will follow its example. Some of 
tbe teachings of the Hindu Vedanta are identical 
with the teachings of the Mahomwlan philofo* 
phers of the 9th and ihe 10 centimes, the philoso- 
phy of both the religions is ilentical. Let the 
Hindus leiru fion. I«liia and the JIahomedans 
Inrii from Uinduism, then all tbe quarrels due 
ti> miaunilersUnding would emi-h and both the 
coiuinnoihes will £tiii tbeir points of agreement 
end will lire aide by side as frienJe and bmtber* 
But until they knnw that they are brothers in 
the V-vi-e of their Tatharit should hi tbe duty of 
IL** Ttwcsr'ph'cal Siciety to l»arh hrotberhood 


THE HUB. MB. GOKHALE. A» eil.amtire ^^,4 
eea prt^ens ae rol'ect on of h « •pecchet. With a b.ogra- 
|iblia] a^et..h arj a p.>rtr>.it. Oaer 1,011 pages, Trowo 
*w(i Pnoe Ba- S, To Sula'Tibera of the ‘ Jlcview,’ Re. 2 ,^. 

O A Nateean S. Co^ Soakorame ChettI Street. Madnia 
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SECTIO*. 

Rare Minerals in India- 

lU. Ute of .h, ™oor.l 

T bv Sir Tbomaa HolUBd *nd Ur. L^Jgh 
Fermor -bioh i. « Vol.3P, lOlO. 

* . .. ih, OMlojicl Sumy of loJi* 

' ' met Jef o' v»lo«bl« inform.tion 

rr AurMfii loa... ,.tt.o3io. 

^Voltem. -bioh >>“ 

.„t to r«oiv. . roport.ll 

rf mor. t»!.nt dieorory, .e deenbod bnoU, .n 


the puUie*tjoii 


under relerenre. The m«t 


tapo.t.r,t of tbe. I« Hoo.riU,, . l-rj. dopooil 
of ,blch rru found by Hr. 0. W. Bebomburs, of 
■\V*lt*lr, reprteen'inR the I^nJoo Co«niepoUUn 
Mining Co, LlmUe-J. Ute In lfi08, or «rlj in 
1909, ho lepo''*'! di*co>er7 ©f four drpowU 

of Ihli miner*' 1- K|q»r« tBiie* 

of the 1*«h »»>d» of Tr*r«neor«, roM% frr.o Cepe 
Oomorln to »l»ut 100 mile* north M«n*titr 
Is ft Mn<l the riwelity nf which l« rsid U loprorr 
with dfpth, end ctcftrsUc-ns b«ts »ho«n roo 
tlnuftoee cf thr mlnersl loftdejthof 35 f»et 
An nr-ftl/iJe of • emiJl <-f *bin, 

fonrrf)tr*t#ft shcwpl nrart; 15 jtrr rent 

©f ThorU. ** If Ih* f«cU SIS SI rej-ertv-t." 

«.S /.Vw-r-,* Ihrrs U !•« Jcu\l U,Sl ft 
tf grsftt Tslus h«* Wtt tnsdf. shj 
yxr\ tU de-r.l-fr-.rt ©fit fr- 

©f Si>rtJ.T 
T.%U ttbwcwy, M,« K., Th-.®.. nci},,.1 
Irsleft fartVer ns- ' 

st^ rl Unnl *r,l I,.i„ 

iair.*,x% 

Me,.!. 

1.. e. ..H ,, r.p. i, i,„ 

"• *• 


n-sjf f» 
y*<»rs 


• (TTStilllityf 

• M O* 

r»rtl,#T -M 


. fovatinee..! 


loenlUies in the mica-bearing peguatitea of India. 
At any locality where either mineral haa been 
found one may reasonably look for the other. 
TacUlite is of much greater value than Oolum- 
bite on account of the demand for tantalum for 
manufacturing the metAllic filaments in the 
“ Tantat " incandescent lamp. Therefore, the \*alue 
of samplee of columhite or tantalite depends upon 
the pcrcenUge of tantalum present. These miner- 
ala hare been found in the districts of Osya (at 
Singar); Usnribagh (near Kodarma), and Mon- 
gbyr (at Tansnoft Hill) in Bengal ; in the districts 
of Madura, Ncllore (at Chaganum), an.l Trichino- 
poly (near Vaiyampatli) in Madras ; and at Masli, 
in the Bangalore district, Mysore. This mineral 
protnUee to become one of the important proiluc* 
tiona of India The deposit at Pananos JliU 
emr Jhaja (Nadada) railway station on the East 
Indian UaiU,y ftj.p«„ to be a valuable one, a 
two ton sample having been ahlpfuyi by ths con* 
ewlcn bolder (Mr Y Jl. Achrd; to England. 

Other ra,a minerals are TiUnium found in 
abundance in (he mnnixite aandt of Travancore 
end near KUl.engaih, in lUJpu’Una. This ore 
was at one lime eraelied in Uie local native fur* 
racfia Ilutile i» another rare mineral used for 
•mpftrt.rgaDirory-iike colour to porcelain, end 
f-r tha enamel of arliCrial te-Ui. It Iim »«-n 
found in the .Vam.ol di.iilcl of P.tial. Bute. 

unjah. ai.d j.„ reported from 

^davur.- In the TrW.ii.opoly di.trict of Madras 
Lranium, |HteU.!er,d... .nd the very rare mineral 
^o^mV.te hft„ Urn found at Hirg.r. Osya 
I net, »her« there are ron»ide,*hU ^uantltisw of 
« W.T1 a. tln.on ard tx,Jombite and T«..(bly 
-• 

^h^cUrg. n.t!n«« .nd ,, 5 a.„„ 

.r, 7 " F" <» *».» 

p~i's . 1 . 

i-.!« b. 1 . 
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TiOMBiV'S FA^EWEXE TO tOilD itlKTO. 

Tlifiir iJxci'Ufiiciv} Lonl «nil Lfidy Minto nftcr 
reCMvtng aiVUp^«es from the various lio«lifr», xeie 
concliictcil, fttler the enteit'itnrriL’ot piovUed them 
hy t\ia Boinb'vy Oitireiis i fcceiitly, to the {Huiniiatia 
'%t the Wf.'itern Efol in tha IJoivejsity GirdeitB 
• hero refrf shiTient hn0ut<( were laid. 

Near t!i« refiejihmeiit huHita tha iloR’ho Mr. 
G. 'iL. GokhilQ.profiOhPti thehc^allU of thoirEi* 
cplliehci*' f.fiul and" Lady Mintn. 

Mr. Otihhale s>M.— ^ 

‘ Tho Kruoitahunent Committee has done me grext 
honoorby BsViiiiij ,rre to propo'e on Uiin oceBMon the 
heaUh of their Excdkncics Lord and Ieu]> iliuto. (t 
btft been my pririioge to rejirfBert Ua» rrc^idcooy oo 
tho Viceroy'* LokuIbUto Goonml, during allUpUn'o 
that Lord MhiCo hs* beco at the fic*d of tfc Indian 
admmUtralion. I way, therefore, c'aitn B|icri*l «|>por. 
tunillo* to have MatchM r.trioserinartcr* tl-o groat »ork 
thatbehaidone forXitieson moro tiian t<ie\\ork,(li«ipirit 
in Vihioh hohad labo’Jrod to aoeompluti that work. To. 
tbUworlt and spirit fcom6T<*ry clofmont tribute* hare been 
paM during the. last few daye, nnu I don't think there i* 
inu'h left unsaid nl-ieh now leriuin* to ho md. t will 
' not. thorefOTO, detain you any longer, but I wuH to ear 
jttst ore or twh tnh'gs* Th- first tiling lh»t I would 
like to »ay »* that that though during tho taat two year* 
of III* llaeellonoy's aJuiinistration, the atmoaphero wan 
rioiolor and the laeling easier, still thcr* ft no douM 
that diiTiiig tho first thnio years tho aitiiatiOD was topy 
dart, and rcry antioua inCl'id nnd eien when it was the 
darkest and most ansfoiis aoJ cion wbeo the clonde 
were Ihic'io^t,, wo all fil( that wo had at ire head of tha 
adilinivlrtliun, a nitir whose esmptth'ica were frankly 
generous towaids our reascinahio and tegi’nnata asp’ra. 
tioiis and wifn wo eould trust (Cbetra) I rcDturo 
to think tliit till* ivws a factor of coiisiJi'raWe I-nport- 
anoo fn tho ■ tuation. Annt'icr ( would like to ssr is 
that diinng the fire year* It h^ fallen to Ilia r.aocllco- 
ej’s bet to Make inanr epeorhne and in new of Uio great 
prnvo'’\t'nn tl.at was eansed fo Hi* EsiwHener (here 
woi'ld have Wen sniplo cxpuso for thn use of harsh 
lang not onn word h id fahoti from Ilia TaceiUnrjr 

whlih can be resented rs rnin«t or which cmtld 
havti a stain beliiiul it. Mlcar, hear.) I think Una 
is* luost Risnificanl tnbiilo to .tho t|nahlj«a awl xji 
i*r>a ctad'i H« Fioell’ncT'* earrar a gr«*t aaecraa. 
Hit V.xf’.ufWf baa v'^Vial a historic part in the 
adniriSiMrslian of tJieeouatrr and eti ry’jol»reeo|misM 
that ho ha' done hir V't hi deepen and hroadca 
the fouodatisu of the ailnjimstratire laljno 'nKip'qpIo 
of thia o'lintry, whatever th*ir fault*, are not 
wanlicg jn^f.«e!!nga cf grslitnilo. and 7 assure jra that 
his Bame will tc cherlsl.fKl «-'>th aTo.-tmo ana adora- 
tion for a long litn* to ooiee. ' And «o the living memory 


of ft® psoplo another namo will lie included— that of Her 
Excellency Lady Minto— (cheers)— who has been by hi» 
side through iho t/mes of ctorm and etres*, and who in 
hot own sphere has done so mucli for tho advancement 
of theaiometi of India CAppUm.o) India parts with 
Lord and Lady Sfinto vmli unfeigned regret, and vre 
wish them long Jifo and prOEpority. fApplausc.) 

LOnzj SIT iTO’S EKrxT. , 

Ills Excellency Lcnl'Minto repVjing to Mr. 
Gokltale’s temarkt, £tii'l : — 

L/toics iNi) t«KVTt«Mt\,— Tlie Ilon'blo Hr. Gokhale 
has proposed roy dicalth tn such n cordial nianser and in 
such eloquent words that 1 am quite at a losstolioow 
how to thank him and yon as I should wish {o do. 1 
Should like in thn first place to espress my thanks and 
those of I/ody Miuto to Uio Entertstoment Comuiitteo 
who hare done so mnch to eobelbsh this great reception 
vtift which they have delighted u* to-day. Also I wish 
partieuUHy to cvprcH* enr regret that our visit to you 
Is not loogor. 1 am afriM I was notthoroupbl/ inform- 
ed of IfiC condition which surrounded Ibo iii'iUHon you 
*0 hiiidly evtended us It was impossible for ino to get 
«»*y from (^Icuttv aocnrr than I did, and yeti feci 
there nay appear to b? some w»nt of courtesy on ny 
part— (erics of “Ko, No,")— Imt I assure you, and you 
wilt bfhece no rrheo I car that Dothfng is more diatani 
from my mind than any snint of courtesy Mr, Ookhala 
ha* spoken in such fist’;riiig taring of tlio work 1 hare 
cndcaroureJ to do during my t.ivtrum And has spoken so 
eloquentiv— his gilt of olvqurnrn so great— that 1 feel it 
difjcutt to revpond to him. Uut I aaruro j on that I 
value imMcnacty this rntmorabie receptiao that you tiasa 
eitciided to bio and iriT wife at the close nt ny tenure, 
and t value much tho* i^ireseion of tbo<-Itirens of Horn* 
bay M cii'fesafoiie of a wrv groat community in loilJs, 
and 1 value it as coming from tbeni as ono of the great* 
est reward* which I oai,t\pcrt. and 1 value immetificly 
(ho word* to wliiih ftbavc listened and which have 
emsnaled on your boh y( from a d stinguishcd Indian 
statvaman wuU '*hf»ni ' hate had Ihci honour to serve 
durme the year* ( hate jbeca in India, to whom 1 have 
often listened in the Im >crial IiCgmlatiTo Council and te 
whom 1 am dccpl) indft itcd for tho covinrel that ho ha* 
so twfilv giten mo an I than whom nobody wa» niora 
tiapahleof rcprco'nl r| , the Interest aiul wrll-belcB of 
thoeountry. (Hesr.hiir) I value them innnCnscly as 
coming from Mr. (Jot fair, and I asaiire jou I aiislt 
leave tticre short* wit « the f'lU fnij.reswon that the 
mcaauics that have Ixm paavnl donng niy time, and the 
UJwwrE f ilfve gon* thre ,igh, and the Hvk and the danger 
which 1 have eiperirnre j have liecn sslhfartorlly solvoil 
and ih>y hare nu-t with tii« approval of the pcoplo of 
thiacovmtrr. I shall lr{,vo Hon, bar with verr grateful 
fueling* to it* ci’iwns, d 1 thank you cordially, for all 
ftat you hsve aaM shone Ijidy Mlnto, Kke, as you koow, 
fuvsbecn drepJr derotci^^o the wcl'areo.' (lie women of 
India, and it will give you pleaVurc to bear that her 
labour has not bein VrJtlio’it succcm I r*o now on!* 
repeat tl at I s*-*)* erve \<forp/’t this rwmrmahlcgsf lirriog, ‘ 
end ahaU always bo grijrfnl tu the mtircns of IJombay 
for this aponUiieotis^i -"ceptiou thatih'y have given ot. 
(Loudspylsosn) j 
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New Product from Sugar. 

Until very recently the molaesee residuum from 
the mtDuficture of best sugar in Germaoy was 
considered wortbleas, but now several valuable by- 
products are obtained. One is a 97-? per cent, 
alcohol — for medicinal and chemical purposes pro- 
duced by distillation, with a second quality de- 
natured for fuel and light. Thera etill remains a 
thicker and darken molaasea. resembling pdne Ur 
in appearance, and from this residue, afUr a 
variety of processes of somewhat dangerous nature, 
there is estracted potassium cyanide, besidee 
•everal other by-products of commercial value. 


Potato Meal. 

In our notice of the mtereatiog industry dove- 
op«d by Colonel ReonieV beyond Simla it, the 
ttanufactur, of potato meal it wm atated that the 
rn« ptr pound tin was 8 or 9 annas ; this, bow- 
”«r, i, the cost of one half pound, the pound tin 

Wngonernpee We have received from a cor- 
^ndentamoet favourablo description of the 
of the meal „a duh for tnlcamp-uWe 

ih. Vi t , 

‘he manure of the ''“7 

Its. 60,000 to Rs 70 0^ Irom the aweepere for 
««P of Induu^n triple 

on the same field tobacco grown 

Upper lodi, known throughout 

endNainiT.i ih„l r S.mU 

Itn bond i" th,pw„ 

'too Ih. h. '"P"'! thrir 

”P in the aniumtj at il. * dry ing 

sown down below they 

other hand, much aeeii 5^ Indie, on the 

Iteir- The tuber^ 'oported from 

•tsp'e foods of the become one rf the 

Bontha—Pi^^ ^ ‘'“‘■'’S «n the summer 


Chemical Indastry in B nnnat 

The Burma Chemical Industries, Ltd., formed 
last year, has recently commenced the manu- 
facture of Bulphuric acid at Dawbong where three 
acres of valuable land with a river frontage of 
800 feet has been taken up by works and antici- 
pated extensions and developments. Mr. Hunt 
formerly Manager of the National Explosive 
Factory at Hayle, is Manager. The acid has 
already been supplied to local consumers and 
is very favourably reported on. The chemical 
iodustriea have a constant market for acid pro- 
duction and with the installation of the plant for 
further developments in commercial chemistry the 
shareholders are assured of a handsome return 
lot their outlay. 


Dnty on Bpltil. 

. Bomtey Gorernment G.zett. of th« 24th 
poWUhM 4r.Il tohj which it ii piopoMd 
to uaue undor th. Se. Cuatoms Act VIII of 1878 
n .opo^cloo of ooicios 
«0 tho poet, of Bc»b.y .„d K.r«hi to 
■wodT .fato.ll, ,„d 
hooi .0 cooraapiloo .pint fo. 

TIT, T/' «"'l« 

189A Aoy ob, ,ugg„,io„ i. , 
of tbo pcopoarf 

k. Ocv.,om,„, io ,h. 

Sfi Sankaracliarya 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
or G N. KWSHNABWAMI AIYAR. Ha, tt 
HIS PHILOSOPHY 
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' Wax from Sugar Cane- ■ 

I -'More and nore of tU of 

-processes, that Ti«ed to be lh«)wn nway, sre being 
fanhd to contain some useful substance In eome 
ca«e9 tbetalue of what was ortginalH cmibjdered 
■a ‘*by-^rO'lact" has come to exceed that of tbo 
primary product itself Tho resnluea of eugar- 
Tefir.lng hare now been diso^erert to cuutMii n 
valuable wakj eubftance, in fcudicient <|uai>titieii 
to wairsot its extnvcti w. on a jCdmmetcisl «c>le 
Kij-H s writer in the Htvut (Ptun) 

*‘\Ylicn s section of sugsr esne ie examined 
tinder the microscope, it la seen that from the 
epilcrmia exude litlU protuberances, straight or 
curved and diap<»«'l perpeodicularlp to the 
•urfaec The<e are male of w»x, which, with 
other Waxy lubftancw, i-ontained in other patU 
of the plant, piSi into the juico in the proce»< of 
Ita cxUaetion. The hme used in alreoet all 
rcfiDetlea carriee them away in the nfaeo of 
the _ precipitation procese, frma ehich the idc.% 
of rescuing thea has recently been broa(he<l. 

, 1'ur this purpose, the iliay real lue is placed m 
e recepUclr where it und«rg>es a fermenUtion 
which drvtMye the fatty reatters without attach* 
tngthewax; the aubstsnee is then diic) id tlin 
«un and aftcrwarls in a oirretil of warm air or m 
a furnace. The dry pro-luct i« cfushed and tieate.| 
seitli Iwrrine or carlain dieulfil The w»x thua 
cbbsiiini i» tlien reSoM b) r«cirg extmuv) etiew 
with p*lml«om e-«.iT.ce, an 1 then by fittration 
through tUy or ariitvsl blsrh The rt^idue of 
this eitrsclion may ul'l-r*-! a* a labrtnant w 
trpaU'l bo obUin th« t-pjaf which It etill 
winUia* ^ ' f ^ . 

^ ; 

von© MOtVlt.- OoceTtl-ewabl-. of tt. 1M a 
nf s*bc»» terecT •< me a»rT«U»y effeUSefflr 

l»i » iW rrr>fi«-»cr cf llr’crn B- hc->,« narS 

a la la.**»n It «t*-ry n '• »)rtc{, «*»!« 

»ilh b*« b'» Sat tia r-^tiUiU aei aa ac-'voat ef 

l.i« »?nri.-c»V» rn!*, With erjUaa tJ'.'kru fremlM 
tppaffcca Ml I**! a* ASurv. price A« < 

O. A.;<>tre*a & (>>,5. (jast-sraea Q.'StU (>i, Uedraa 


Manufacture of Artificial Silk. 

Two interesting patents have just been’grsnted 
in connection' svith the manufacture of artificial 
eilh. Borh are intended to overcome a certain 
diffieuUy ill this industry, it , of producing atable 
eolations of the ammoniaeal copper oxide used in 
the treatment of cellulo'e for tlie pioduction of 
silk threads, which, on exposure to the ordinary 
temperature cf the atmosphere,' rapidly decompose, 
causing tlicicsolvcnt povver towards cellntoBC to bo 
roitsi lerahi) impaired. The Ci-st of the t«o 
patents has been granted to a Manchester film, 
and the proposal is to add to thoammoniscAl copper 
oxide eclution about 1 pjr cent, of ether in organic 
hydroxyl compound such as glycorol or wiit^ 
tf tarUric acid (potassium sodium tartrate) to 
maintain an equilibrium of dUsociatioo to tlio 
euluton, together with tlie provision of oxygen 
in excess, by the addition of ammoniuta per* 
sulphate, to keep the copper in solution. It il 
ilaime<l that solutions eo treated will keep for 
months at ordinary room temperature without 
bsing luipaucl. The second cl the patonta, 
granted to a German Cim, adiocatra the addition 
of from I pet cent, to 2 per c:»nt. of catbo* 
hyiratea such as glycerine, grape sugar, Cano 
sugar, starch, dextrire, itc., preferably during, 
and not alter, the prepamlion of Uia solution of 
ammoLiacal coppr oxide. 


.BESANT.- A akelcJ, J cr l.lfe .,«! 
' w tonUr.t.*_J„tro<bi(Virj; Hatly 
V.^rf,„ir>rn cf b-oo-IJrlief . 

rst-rtUA* }.i.iu 
IVa..aUSSr,i.«r.. 1 »*s oe 

a-a P,.*A,«. ir »*dar.i,on; btud.hts 

^a^i. ‘ of tloT.B PtiM 

G, A, N.te«»e * Cfl, 2. SoBkoric, <AetU fct, Madra.’ 
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MEDICAL. 

nEST Amu MEALS. 

All menls t.liould be followed by a sbc*t re^t, 
but especully dinner In tbe muiairp, v\Uei» tbe 
physical and nnvous forces are ui iheii greale.-t 
Vigour, tbe ►tomacli can pioceed nub ila tuniliuns 
if the breakfast is uumediately followed bv mexler 
fete eoiploytnent ; but it is hardly wise A shoit 
rest Will keep the tone of the bodj b.**lei 'luting 
the day, ai'd it is always best to be on the tafe 
side, After supper there should be, not work, 
but recreation The bodily vigour la at its lowest 
ebb, and should not be fuithei taxed Olher 
faculties and muscles should then be called into 
action, and Nature assisted to rccupemte her ex* 
haustsd forces by ptensuiable occupation and leat. 
—Famly Doctor. 

lEPAOAV IREATMB'tT. 

As fe result of Colonel Luki'a recent vimt to 
Rsogoon, Major Rost, I,M S , Ima been permuted 
to proceed with the special treatount of leprosy 
cues in the Rangoon Leper Asylum, Kemmen* 
dine, which was dUcontiniicd by order of the Gov- 
ernment of India, 

SVAKE-DITES, 

With any enske-hito the wound should he 
fille.! with permanganate of potasKium, well rub- 
bed in ; and a few drops of 25 per e<*nl. aolutiun 
' should be injected mound th« eitn of vhe injury. 

If seen early, a tourniquet should be apjJied a 
little above the wound, griidunllyloosened, aliule 
each hour. Two tablets of hyoscinemnrphine, 
an hour apart, hypodermicully, will dualmoatae 
'well. TbeproSusepcispuatioii induced by whisky 
probably helps to elii.oinate the puiaon quickly. 
Pilocarpire hypodern.icilly is aUo of beiielitfor 
the same teosun A good saline cathaiUc is 
also excellent if given ss aocn as possible. When 
the heart flags (from the acute aepai*) strych- 
nine, digiUliii and sparteine tuay b« admiiusier- 
ed, hypodertuically. llyiKHletmoclysia iaof value 
aUo, to el'imul ite tha heorl and help 

rapid elimination Incision and sucking of U,® 
wound stlime of bite often extrscla much of the 
I poison. 


THE MEDICAL TBOFEBSIOS. 

In two respects the Medical Profession desertis 
tlm craUful recognition nn.d regard of all otlicr 
callmgB m modem Me. It has always insUteJ 
that the practice of Medicine is a profession and 

notatinde. Trade is oi-eiipation for livelihood ; 

piofes«ioii is occupation for the service of the 
woild. Trade is occupation for jr.y of the result', 
{>riifcN>ion is occupation for joy in the ptocees. 
TiadeiaiKiupHtion whete anybody may enter; 
piofession ifl occupation where ouly those who are 
piepared may enter. Trade is occupation taken 
up teniporaiily, until somethii.g better ofTers , 
piofeasion is occupation with ivhich one is identi- 
fied lui hie. Trade makes one the riviil of every 
oiiiei tradei , profes-lon makes one the co-operator 
with fell his colleagues. Trade know* only the 
ethics of success; piofessien is bound by lasitng 
tics of sacred honor. — Piesident Faunce of Brown 
Uniieisity, addiessiiig the Rhode Island htedicnl 
Society — 77ie Trio. 

LEAF CntWIKO AS A STIUULAKT. 

Tlie leaves of the Kat plant are a common stimu* 
lent among the natives of Abyssinia and Arabia. 
Consul General R. F. Skinner reports that tbc}' 
•le cheweil when any special or long conlinned , 
effoit 14 to be made, and their efloct is to produce 
an agreeable sleepiessnes? and stimulation — a kind 
wf intoxkation of long duration — with none of 
the diKagieeabie features of ordinary inebriety. 
They enable nei-Bengers and setdiers to go without 
f«io*l for a number of days. They sometinies pro- 
duce a slate of dinnkemiea*, like tbe alcohol of 
Buiopeans, but o\er-iiidulgence is rsre, the efTect* 
of abuse of tbe habit being a tendency of the body 
to dry, ond emneiation of the visage, with a 
trembling of the limbs and other nervous troubles. 
In Bome pUcps merchants chew the leaves two or 
Ihrae times a day, the habit being fairly comp.ira- 
. ble to th« use of tea in Kurope. The plant is 
Bpecislly cultivated as dwarf slioots. shVubs and 
sma trees tlie dwdif plants being not more than 
1C I, 

pular and higli pii-ed 1e*ies. 
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Indian Pens 

Theliistory, dn-aiSca*ion, and manuraclara of 
Indian pera form tU" subject of a very intpresting 
ffionograpti by Jlr I. H. Burliill, pnblishel in the 
Agrtf^illtiral Iriliiii p^sna are by 

Jtr. Durkill inti) bis cla'ae^ •— (1) The iionatyle; 
(2)tbe porcupine qiull; (1) iba bamboo pen; 
(4) the palm mO-rib pen ; (5) the reeJ and 
fom peni; and (fi) the quill. The iron styles 
’^ere naed for writing upon, or incidng, palm 
leaves; mk, if uW, was spread over the Kaf 
aflecwanU and aWrbelby the broken surface. 
Tfce porcupire _qu,ll was u«d for maldug olcuU. 
liona en a "da-t board » The bumboo-peo. being 
14 chi. fly m ‘d for writing In cbaracfera which 
"raangulir as dt«{inguiehed fiom those which are 
'ursne; the Utter htfi.g better a, Uptcl for the 
»of»er an I more pliable rcod pon In Hengal, the 
use of bamboo pens U ciwtoai try with some cUs.«e 
of P"op1e Ar'ro'ogei^ oae the hambooeptinf 
penaaepartofthecrtemonUl of casting I.oioa- 
roi%ea School boya and ordinary Cuuntry-follc 
nwtbe pen of* a baoiboo Joint commoiily called 
Jenol. or /encAf ffiid-nb pen, ere mode 

rorti the ,nid nb of the a, go palm m Southern 

Inda Man, apcfUj of 

l«n mah.rg. the best appear to be tb.t known 
iiar/iinitfi Jutiiirn Pens of thia reed are 
Mtensirely aa Mr, Durkill obeerre*. 

» over Djrgal, throiigh lifrate Afuam, faSrlr 
E^oeralty through the peninauU of India to U.', 
'•ryBouth ard Wf,ln„d4 through the United 
Bounces to the Punjib. At the f»a,t of .yr, 

^ ' ‘B- -i".. the.9 reed pane are made aymboU of 

absCn f ' ’* 

psr. ’■“‘■’"'''‘S (oBm.iViugaBeraant ofj bU 
L, , j »l'«oWfa.hiined 

are threateuM with .tt.r,t<o„hy 
t'^^rroKre^oftheniMarneieel mb. 


The Indian Match ylndostry. 

With reference to the i oto on this subject ii 
pBge4G9ofthu Ittdian Hnicvy'of June last,' 
may bo interesting to kno«- that Mr. ;rronpe 
consideis tha factories could be usefully estublish- 
el io the following diatricta Punjab — MulUn 
and Kandra divisions, but there is not room for 

muchproaiHe; United Prorinces —Aonia Kh'eia, 

ilaiUni. Rjhramghat, Uardwar, Ja^adliri nnd 

OilcmU, KuId, ,„d Port O«oin»” 

.lolhoonly tito Er.i.m p,„y,, 

.iKinj — Kijlri K. Karup, Birp.thar, B.darpur 
Wamokh, N.bokolpa OMll.joog, Il.„p.„,' 
•...d Kokraiharj C.olral Prorincs, 
l.>r« bwn alraadp „tabh,l.,a .» RoUla aoj 
En»l,pur, and lha ,t,ll a.ail.bl, ,!(„ 

B.Sn.Maodla, D,ag,jl„r|, Jt.jahmandr,, Shah.' 
por. M,„k,N.tl.h, PaodbarSallaUand B™kr, • 
IJi.tm,_Tl.irly..b„o i„, bbanpro,,,,,; 
Uombaj -Thru f.oiarlo, ara .1 work ; 1 ' 

Jlokbada, V,„„d,Badlap„r, 

I’lti'ei. Kamanl, Karjit, Apia, or 
Ka*,p„r a Khandbara. Talo-Ia, itarer, Sawd.a’ 
Cbopra, Shirpor, Sataoa Dnlrioi, Dojp ,, ' 
rrload. W,„, .Ubail, S,„-, '8^:;/'“: 

Kadr. — R.ntaped. Marofcal. G.liaoooa ■ .» a. ' ' 
-lt™lko„d.,Xar.„p,„„_6,.^,„^^ J,^‘ * “■ 
Eooda.„d., Ka„„, Ki.too.d.ri J,'' 
R.jJ,.o.od,y, e.nnlkoi., Koodaplli, Ban^' 
prola, TolWiirp, 0 .|.o„, Bdam,Ip,s, , ' 


SIR WILLIAM WCDDERBURM m 
bookie we ‘By, 

which tht« nohl« Ei.Eli,l,ni,« i,. , ^ "'erk 

‘~-t t« lad,. „a' 

^■1 o! tt. ■■ do 

"■“■■So. !o U. ,.j,„ " "“«b b. ba, 

winou, .St, „ iMratlon and 

ercst utcTct Price As be 
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PERSONAL. 


THi: LATE Mr. JACKSON. 

Th® following official llfsolution on the 
tiastarJiy jiUivlei of Me. J.icksou at Eaaik « 
published for general info, m&.ion - Ine liover- 
nor in Council desirca to record with the deepeot 
regret the murder of Jlr. A M. T. Jatkaon, 

1. 0. S , at Nusik on the 21st becembei, 11)U9, m 
be entered a tlieitre to attend a party given m 
his honour by a number of Indwn gentlemen. 
Mr, Jacksou was djstiDguiahcd alike hy hisgieat 
qualities of the heart and of the h*>id A« a 
scholar he was widely known and reapeclel by all 
who ere i-etred in am.ent I inguagea and litera- 
turee of India. As an official he was a true f„end 
of the Irdian people whose piogrew he eitoNo to 
promote throughout his career and whose affec- 
Uonale regird he secured bj his kmdly miure 
Md utivarjlng sympathy Uy )„« 

Ooveiiiment and the rresid«.,cy of UemMy have 
font ft valued officer The .Uiurdly liaa.is*,. 
nation of Mr. Jacksen has produced a pro- 
found shock widely felt throughout India *nd 
extending to the herders of the Kmp.re 
Numerous telega, n, nnj resolutions have been 
received. Associations and Individual* con- 
Unc„.g, 

j,, j..,,. 

Kml qo,l,„e. 

It H, however, necesaary to polrt ouTtbaJ"* 
repudiation of the erima after th« «»ent {» 
unavailing and that without the praS « 
oparation of all members of ,li «» 

ofhei people cannot l.a eflVetuallv 

making every effort to bring to islicrthl'li *" 

implicated in thn the |wr*oij, 

in C„.,„.n eonnl. on ik. r” 

•biOios poopi, in ih, ■“ 


TIIK nos. Ull. 0. K. COKIULK. 
llombjy may well be proud of her repreaenta- 
tivei We often differ from Mr. Gokhale; but 
we fttwnys admire his great tafonta and respect 
hu high chsMcter. In ability, in knowiodge of 
affurs, in eloquence hu U second to no Indian 
publiciat IIu is A patiiat to the core, a restrain- 
ing and guiding influeticu where such are urgently 
neciie.!, and Ji*s devoted his psrts unreservedly to 
what bo believes to bo the best interesU of the 
coiintiy If the llombay Council had not elected 
him as onu of its representatives, it would have 
discrwliuil it»e]t.~-TAe Ttrn^s of India. 

lORD MOBtEY. 

Urd Morley, wag a Cheltenham boy. and ivas 
in the same form with the Kte W. II, Myers, the 
psychic explorer. Jleonce.ashe has himself related, 
competed for a prito poem, and was unsuccessful; 
b.illh« ll(,dm„t(r .spitp, 1,1m .,1,1, “I 

.11. gl.J jou have compo.kd tlie poem, because it 
sW« .11 the .lemmt, .f , „„„j » 

L"rd Motley iolorpretej tl„ etlllel.m, not » 
rerem. bot .n .neentite ; .„d it oert.inly hid 
nn,.tb,bl,WiBl,ti„ it. ,Tk,„ L,,,, 

Bm.U,0 1,„ 6t,„ book on Ol.d.ton. . f„w „ked 

l.™j,h,U,et 1,0,1., Idol fool „|i.„d ,0 1..V0 lb. 

Wotje oflhis niin.l. ■■Yp,>' u- • .. t 

CIS, was his answer, “I 
•m v„y timoklol ,o b,„ 
leaves me very lonely." 

DBA,,, or OR, nsoaxATn nose. 

U,^ u Dr. n.r.».tl. 

k.r» , 7 “■ "•‘“-W-dtotbonoll. 

»™.b .80 

»». of bi, tout" 0 

’ ’^^‘‘•known pleader of Dacca. 


for a ihangn 


'"rtb.p..two ,7“'*"’'® ''O'" 

I.»nb.,i,, f ,0,17', 7" ‘"’0"" 'O' 
lln Iir.* i, , y to help the needy. 

elstwiaUeicR 5„ til 

' l»rl of lb. t„„„. .. 
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■ 'r.Ga!cuniJRt!. sHGiigs. 

— 

Bath-Rooms for Cows . 

Mr. AlpsftnJer I’escock, or. Arntncan nUhon- 
aue, tai comyiasa rkns ter a iLoOei dairy tam 
t<.' cost XIO, 000. Itwill c'-tsi-t of 105 ftcies, with 
150 1*1 lijics Ptock itnjiotled from Canadi, and 
?a>s me Tehpvfn, niil be sitnstea at Plum, 
a tiv-asiupr.-xf Pitt^burif. The bun— one might 
r IE'S say, without »*e-‘v;r!»tioD, the cowa’ hoirding 
bou-o— will b«ft8 fine rn-iry a ccunlry rtwcllin?, 
RSi.1 will he . ^llh)[ <1 iTilh c«ii n oHern ron\e- 
liviK*. A I'^oni With l'»th for a tu« counts 
'rriW'teioiu; but this mil be lilc illy trijo»'f tVe 
’iPMit d'.ir). TIi“ bub Jo'.'in' will vrab'** 
jco» j t.- b all* V, Inter auasu-ni-.^r, nr 1 ui 
.'on, t*o T Ub tf the runji wb c* » ti'-bfl 

•k.lf. Mo i i' m «|ih tliu iatt»t ~t i!!"- • i-j: 
n[S''isn M 1*511 5'iirih'ite *'»>. iiula in Hifj-borj,'. 

. ,\J P. 

' 1 r'K I li-' < «r. 

Tie hj-iciiil Copt9*| I.'*! 11 '* if r ‘{ulrcc )fih‘ 
I'CM— 

Ti'” Fill' 'nb. it ct n.l» *t) ivijii*f4l 
'jj* r' . ir a^i. i u ■ or ' utt.r* find* 
5'r.l' fr*otoi .1. *1* ^.-,'1 U !• • ’I 

J 'i. 'luio! I <.i;'i * -c -j-' ^.,‘fvj ,n 'v 
W; Irijt ,!• f#, n. ij ib'if • >idi<, rce.-tb* 
Ji j*. ruuV, th- I'll i i»r li ..-h* lacr.ibjiUlwo 
are •’ ovrp r.orj .lir.r^’U irt-j-tin i,r o'f 

4,1 lb’ f Prc-I'^vt*. In 

nT'jili’'^ lf‘*i jb/tf ijrin rf ihy blnPwlPiQr.rre* 

' *T\- sh’Wii. li«,i!.* r'l’r tci>/'ellM »)cn 

■Ufid4r t' ^l»l'»r fiiii»sr.* r-lten 
le- .is-.' Iti l'.e V'vl'sriicj’-.* i>. n w 

{•rt«-4 ••< Ir li«n nn 1 m jU 

s>ri!'d.hmrev..rhifH for slewing tU U-*i ,r,j 
to ttili-- ih.iR *dr,*i*..y.*.;u.U- In trr Ikto 
»u»t:onr»rin rW- hj crsir.l-nut nisy U 
£rosi. g r< SM J V-) tbme ^eil here, 

,t’.M crc" i» for-kriVed hy tbe 

Agnc literal I>.p*ftaent, rnd Ternnimlir fienip. 


pbletsabout its cultnatioQ aro being circulated. 
The Eri-Silk Houw closu by the Fodder House is 
interesting oa account of its ptatticil demonstra- 
tion ill silk reeling. The Mentgomerio cows in tho 
Dairy d»erre pavtienKt caeotion. On tho lake to 
the north of thiE Court are demonstrations of water- 
lifta and irr*gvtion pumpx A few words may be 
added hero about the Sugar Factories to the east 
cf the Irrigation Court Jii etnking contrast with 
the“deii” process of sugar-making, shown hero, 

U ttio small complete Sugai Factory eshibitoS at 
work 1>3 iltssrs, BUir, Campbell and JIcLean. 
Adjitining it is the Hadi Sugar Faclorj’, which 
j'eprc'x*iit'« a local fittenipt it improung tho exist- 
ing indtg'-nou" procea.s. BrifSy put, it introduced 
the cuiti-fygal irstcnJ of the “ khenchi" procc*e 
I It pr* jriM< y sugar Iiiini " lab. This biw been 
I- gel) adoptev! htie !y fjofcH. The model PoiiUry " 
r<<-i.i (< I up in rofipi-cticn with this soetton ought 
*'t 7 “n*ita • the aMentioii of thoM already inteicstcd 
n tl.i ft<*tr Indian Industry. In the Incubator 
fb'ii'iiitacU* I to It can, be seen the procew* of 
.triiii Ilf 1 n*fhint», which J» the mm-e c-isily Been 
tlru.al) jte winiow-i, 

Intcrcalbaal Institute of Agriculture* 

Tha /runcdiiii points out that the 

• klohar Hulletin ^of *' Agrie ilttiral fiUtiatieV’ 
piibbi'd by the International Institute of 
Agriculture wh'ch liss its headijinrteri at Rome, 
iidiiate^ the progress sdiich ?s being made 
by t’-d Institute. The ofllcial biillrtin is publbli- 
cd ir Flench, but it is translated into English, 
O.irmn, Ilahan, and Spanish, and dlssemlnat- 
e-l in the various cocinlriea. It ia bccocniig 
toar ir.crMuiingexWtitthe Sihicla of alalislical 
Snfomiatien which is intended ultimately td 
Rtvo a full acecunt at certain wfeasone of tbs 
cowd'.liaw and proap'H.ts of ll.e croT<* nf tlia 
warld, M well na of the ectcial >I«liU The collec- 
twi* wf Mch information will, it is fairly argued, 
make for stability of pri-es and conditions, and 
cl.owld he a check to the kindled apoculalion which 
depends on the ignomnce of culsido epocylatcra 
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S' BIOCMPHT 

ovi«»red »hc new Mo of 
xnd n D) >et entertnioing 
iinds UH th«t h» him-wtf blM 
ia spell oF fajtrd l&boar in 


LOttD HOSLET 
Viscount 'lorlpy r" 

DtfraeJj m the Tioie*, 
miswitwas. Horem 
“served tnore tlisn^ oi 
biographical qusrfir* *’ 

"rolwJy wLo h-w n,t tried r-in know how 
hard u 18 to tDske B.i i<lerj„,tc book out of the 
biography of e '■onlempoiary st.tMman,” writes 
I/irdMorUj of all in tU esse of 

s Pirliaai»rViry stato'mai, ” 

“SiiH, }, not that '•inguhrly Compeleot critic 

n«ht who insi.ts that iiP-irlj all the lestly great 
logrspbiMare bioginphiM of tjieu of letter*," and 
that great soHien and auleamen ‘ are rather 
i'-'«‘»'«ual menf 
(Wtiker-i . Literature of the Vicionon Era.' 924.) 
' bo would notrheetfaliy gir, up all the political 
legfapliwt in esehange for Trevelyan's ‘ Life of 
Macaulay ? ’ , 

“ Bagehol, that rare Judge abke of men and 
bcoki and Lctohard Stiesf. *,„d of Di.raeh • ‘ He 
7”, * that the Ilepubl.c of 

wcTer hed m I'erlianenl, for he made Ins 
*‘y b) u.lents-e,p«.,„lly by a fatc.n.tior. of 
; ,L ^'^'"bialty Irerarj.' Meo more f.noua 

I tt"' =»■. i" 

■ lit.,,! 1 ' 

tne^qu; . P‘'"'f<"ce eor.demned him 

‘‘^l. ...,I if , ° ’”1 

.„4j 7 ; bi"g~pw, 

re, .nd did u-efol Bervice " 

>b«" i m:;':: i'''" ■» 

T;,' . 0 ^ 1 ; 


9 Jt 


end when Disrieli mentions a lady wl o said thnt 
reading one of hi- lywks was like riding a fierce 
Arab mare, Loid Morler says “the image is good, 
thongh there am pages onoiigli where the riider 
would gl'idly clinnge the Ai \b lonre for the home- 
lier but more clear-sighted beast soshoikingly |1]- 
used by Bala.sm " 

READIXa ROOUS ISfD OOV’BSNSIEXT C^U^TS. 

The Bombay Education dspartD.eiit has been 
paying annual grants to cei tain public Libraries 
and Reading Rooma It therefore exercises Pome 
control over those Recently, the Director sent 
letter to all the registered Libranrs m the Presi- 
dency asking them to stop the papers incloding 
A’esdn, ifatalha, Gujerattf, A’linianwl, 
and cthera One of the Libraries has pnssed the 
fullowiog Resolution - 

The general b-sly begs to urge that so long as 

the papers m <]ue8ti»n are published and read by 
geoeral public, it would i ot be desirable in the 
interest of the Library todiscontinue tLem. Tho 
general body respectfully thinks that their diVin- ' 
tinuanee 10 the Library would affect the interest 
of theLibr.ryniily Tint therifure the general 
body tegs to request the Director of Public Insti- 
tution may be requested not to kindly press the" 
matter ei.pe..Jally in view of the fact of the present 
improved tone of the -ernacular pipers se elated 
in the Govetnment Admici-tmtion Report for 
the last year and that soma of the pipers gbjected 
to have already ceased to be piiblnhed, 

' MOOBRV BEUiR. 

The dfottern B^har m an excellent monthly' 
peiKaliwl that comes from Uankipore. The 
secon! number is Just out, and opens with > 
learned |wpe. on "Iha Hindu Mclem pioblem " 
by the Hon’ble Mr Jlsihan ul Ilaqni. Among 
other arlmles msy be mentioned “a p-«, for potiti- 
cal education ofstuderta” “asurvey of Jud„n 
and E-Steru an?lii*ecture." We wish the Journal 
the success it eo well deserves. 
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men *0 ciitei’ intelltjently and unselGshly into a 
teor/(Z life. 

Tlie Rime inflii0nc“s have nclinlly aesociated the 
• difl'erent rwc$ of the cirth to an un|nrallcled 
extent, and will cot.llnua Blill fiirwher to mingle 
these racee in the jears just ahead. Aie we adjust- 
ing thought and conduct to this fact? 

At the s-irae time, the increase of tcunti^ 
hiov'Mje a.ul ditenitrm posMhle of apph^teiow 
for the betterment of human life, must 
inevitably demand such application, in epite of 
the fact that the application cannot be made 
without far greater co-oporatien on the part of 
all membora of society than community life has 
hitherto known For concrete, even it homelj, 
illuslrdlion. nndirlvkingi hke the attempt to 
prevent the spread of contagious dl^eas«» by the 
abolition of public spitting, of mosquitoes, of flies 
and of tuts, 810 as certain to be increasingly de- 
manded w. sc\owc6 w certain to progress And 
jet It is plain that all such means will require m 
MBogr(Wl^edeg,el^ voluntary co-operation on luo 

r’»tofprietievlly every individual membei of 
the commiiidtv. 


spirit of Eelf-sacririce — well nigh religious in its 
intensity — among the Nihilistic leaders in Russia; 
the ico/-/(f-IdeiiIs of wholo armies of socialistic labor- 
ers; and the rapid rising of moral standanls In 
business, industrial, and politicalUfe'in America — 
let one lecall wliut is involved in siicli a bare cala- 
logiieof nation.al phenomena as these and itishardly 
passible for him to full to recognize the fact that 
mor.al education, on a world-wide scale, is already 
going on, und that the changes already made 
demands still greater moral and leligicus enlight- 
enment, and a still severer, moral and religiou* 
discipline. ,, 

Now, these new external conditions— the enor- 
mous increase of wealth, tlio challenge of the ciiy, 
the fill finer division of labor, the closer and more 
complex connections of nil paits of the world, tlie 
growirg mixture of the incee, tlie call for the' 
increnKing application of scieiilifio knowledge nnd 
disooaeiiea to human life, hiuI the mauientoU'f 
changes amoi.g the nations, hll_^ mean for this 
generalioii three tliingi; First, fha't me putIn 
possession of inconceivably increased wealth end 
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sETifEaKyT Of 1 UT'Te^. 

TLa aoDOiRceraei t of tli« rc"rem»n* of Lila 
Kk«git [«w\r Di«, a nell-kiio«c A<l»«nte 
of tha Ichors Chief Court, fium piactio ar'l 
takcj to “ JUnprrsthH." im boumJ to create 
tanra than on’inary f’lhlic inlere't Lecaii'O of 
tha rntfaar eilraoi'liMary chir»el*r of iho Rtej** 
fae w going to uVt Ya, our Sba^tra* anijiti 
»t upon e^ery nan to lake to “ Hanpiaatha •' 
after ha haa n (-ectoin age, atd there 

« lima wh«n Una practice w w religi'U'ly 
»a'lo*ad hy moat llindua And unleM one is 
thcroiighly nirt«rWi*ef. he cannot felt to «<e tlio 
wliJoa uad-rljing tbta Sba*tri^ rule. This 
world Ii after all B tcfflporiry aboJ", ev^n for the 
oust poaerful of Eoporora with hit fl-eto end 
MKiW] end tuoh j>e,ng tbocaae, af«r) intelligent 
mw ihouH havu aen*e enough toeircpare himteU 
the world where he u to remain toi ever 
Thoae who h»« studied books on spiritutl.sm 
«nd bare witnesead tuanifevUtiene at epinlu.l 
sesncee, can not but be itnprcii-od by one fact,— 
the Indeecribablo sufTeiiiigt of tiie spiiita of tboae 
wbo htTB led »• wicked life here It there le a 
epint World— and who evn doubt its esiatence t— 
>t la the duty of every inUMiseiit man to try hb 
to lead a moral life *o that hia existeDce after 
death may col be a source of constant pum to 
him.— iaiar, 

tXECCTIVE ASD JCDICUL. 

^^ll«Il LordhjtUjn expieseeJan opinion regnrd 
ing the judgment of the Allahabad High Court in 
the well known Fuller ca.is,iBt'ys the A.. Jf falnAa, 
Ihera was a violent pi-otest against ilis Lordship’s 
»«t from one end cf tha country to the other 
Then what wa* H.a LonUhip’s cntulsm on the 
ll'gh Court judgment S It ».as simply toeay that 
the tanUnce passed by the High Court of a-amall 


fnconMr, Fuller f ir faUlly ir j'urn g u (i litn 
wnman w vs ira’ejnto Ihi* I .■ ciitici-iin 

on the piirt of 'll. " i, ■•e’na 11 1 * r'l'i t I'uvcrnm' nt 
wiithon a> o int uf it natural hi mauKi lal 
ceitaioly a jnsiifyi pli ise IJiit jet ii it onlr tiio^ 
Anglo 111 Jiai, prer< i i' e. i n ‘he Indian prr~.ii and 
am ig ■tlierrourxiki- wim omi !*mof tlio innda- 
ijiiati >f suili I'inj •hnu III strongly protP«t<J 

«^iitj»l 11 • I’lrCclIriii V * iictiori inaijfura-e it was 

w iue*l i, g like in reiice on tlie p.trt 1 1 tha 

l‘•etull^o floieiiim- r t, with the sitrcdneiei of 
j'ldii ■ il II dejH 1 nv" lint al i« ' how limes have 
ihtiigil \ii ti .'I ) Indun paper IS not ftslnaifd 
f ■. Iv»i . in» a lun.jiielj ijnw principle of statta- 
inar.ehip that the I irntsfiai.t-G 'vernor of l)in|nl 
etuuH |< ibli Iv drtUre by n re‘oliitnn that a cer- 
tain juoguient of lliv « .rafge* of the 

High C.uit 4>t J’ldicanii-u at Fort William in 
IWncvl la iM-t u.ly erroneous but aomething like 
r«ri-r«e If this Mmi preaihinB a priiieiple of 
aiiirihivni. >\e do lift know wliat It isl 
i.Lw eRr>» ACT 

u.cmily, et the £-plar.ede Felice Court, More 
Mr. A H S Aston, Cliief l*ie«iJcncj Magi«tratc 
Gaiieen Naniveii Jr«hi, prop) Ulor of the “ Vijaya 
Ftinnog I’rtva •* uppeued m ar s«er to a notice 
issued against him at the iiisUnce of Inspector 
C ..1 retigan*. of tho liurabij CriiniMal Invcetign- 
tion IXpartDiciit, to show caj^e why he should 
not depoeit a Siiiu of Us. 2.000 hs security under 
the i.ew pTe<s Act. Inspector Petigara said" that 
aomo lawks published fioin tho ■ Vijaj. Puiitirg 
had been seu«d and that thereloro the 
pioprietor ,^houtd be n.aoo do, o„t the sum a, 
weunty. The lespandei.t said ha was not m a 

l«sit.on to pay the sum, „ d that ho would have 

.o .l™ il .u 

lU.Wo„l..p „a„.,Ub, u,a,L,i 

theaum aseocunty. ‘ 
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for conserving tl\e i-esnurcfs of Ui« entire i^ith ! 
And once more oven the jv-oiest attempt tn woik 
toward these goaU has something of the inevitable 
value of the hboratory method of thinking. In 
the very process, nen aro giving proof of the 
possibility, the value, and the joy of greatco-oper- 
r.tive undci takings. 

The third encomagement in the present exteinal 
conditions is that the right of enoriootis wealth 
wisely directed brings the recognieed|>o«j,/«f,*y e/ 
yriaf aiAijieiHsnla for the common good not only 
through the wealth of a few individuals but atill 
more through the far greater wealth of the whole 
community. It will be almost second nature for 
the man of the coming goncution, though he may 
not count himself eocialiatat all, to accept essen- 
tially Jlr. Wells’ doQnitioii of his own socialism, as 
Bornttlung which " holds porsUteutly to the idea of 
men Increasingly working m agieeroent, doing 
things tint aro sane to do, on a basis 
of mutual helpfulness, temperance, and tolera- 
tion." And already «e have had opportumty 
to see vrhat great wovltli, wi-ely d.,«ted 
can do in the way of endowed inquiries, and 
as applied to national and vvoild problems Ut 
cne think of the work already accomplished and 
still being accomplished by the PealKvdy Education 
lund, U.e John K. Shter r«nd. tho . Southern 
Elucatmn Doard. the General Education Hoard • 
«nd lot one think of the poaaibll.ties of such groat 

ondawed mqmrieaas.the Carnegie Institiitioi. of 

'' the Cirnegio roun.Ulion for Ih- Ad 

vancemont of Teaching, the K.kofollcr In.tUute 

datior, that aro not only making po^iUe extensive 
advanced research tlut must ulli„,tcly mean 

Zt rri ' '“r' of 

race, hut are also throwing a ecarrhirg listt' 
upon insiitutlons and axial condition, lb » 

It . 1 • '•^“'inion, that must 

“"“"'1“"' ""'i-flulio..., ,„J 

»f .om. ot U,... 


the woiking clas.«ts by which gioit fortunes 
linve profited. And apparently we nre 
only at tlia beginning of such po-ssible* 
acliieveineiit. It can hardly fail to be true that 
in greatly increased degree, (if these are to ' 
contirue)thB imagimtion of men of enormous • 
fortunes as well as of Cities, St-ites and Nations' 
should be fired by the possibility of affecting for' 
good the life of an entire nation, and even ' 
belting the world with institutions that shall i 
affect the educational, social and religious welfare • 
of many nations. 

The fourth eneoumgement, reflecting and grow- . 
log out of the external conditions of the new 
vvoild of our time is the fact of the enormous, " 
edncitional influence of the daily press, and of 
our great popular weeklies and nngsEtne} (with 
all their hoilaiion*) -vliich make facts, Interpre- 
taliona and trends of thought promptly felt, ami 
Mcure an almost immeiliate cincantratlon ot 
attention on tne put of hundreds of thousands 
on the same problems and the same lines of 
thought and often bring grant .power and 
"lull to the interpieUtlon of slgniflcant move- 
mer.fa Just as the piogress of acience has 
profited immensely, «« i„ the case of the Ilontgen 

raja, by the possibility of the experiments of the, 
original dwcoverer being lepealed and extended by 
fellow-workers all ovei the world, so tho great 
trends of the tune through the prea, extend thrm- 
ee vesover the vvoild with a rapidity inconceivable 
10 -n ..ri.er extension,’ 

Jewlop m th, el,„ ,„,1 dermiteness snd snoop 
Of their aims. 


«» • V e 0 encouraging phenomena, i 

“'l telieiou, odnosUon on , 

II. 

onsnsnssn of ns, 

«o»l "r,'".'""’" tl-ofotoroo 

oool nos on, ,o,th.d,„s„do,.t. 
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^ . PERSONAL. 

, TBK I.ATE UR D. r. CIMA. 

■ Reuter announce-< the death of Mr. Dorabji 
Pestonji C'\ma, who had been living in liondon 
lor A very long time and w<n called the Nestor 
of the Indian romrounity. The decea.sed was 75 
years old, and belonged to the Oama family, which 
is graUlully rememheied in Dombay, his father 
the donor of the Cann Ilospital. The de- 
iscd's wife, }iii Uhiraiji Cam*, als) died in 
jjondon in 1890. Mr. Oama was ait cnthusiAbtic 
. Freemason and belonged toBOveral leading M>t<mnio 
Lodges in London. In 1887, the deceased 
was honoured with <i C.l K. fur ins muntdcence 
towards education In India and be always support- 
ed tho movement fur supplying medical aid to 
women of Tndi I. 

. AKJfr coJtuissfovs roit i.vtnA.<s. 

A CO nplete set of revited rtdei |ih.i been issued 
' reguUtitig the grant to Incli >n g<-nUemeu of 
direct commissions ottlcers in linhio Rogintent. 
In futuie, an fnilnn gentleman is lo apply per- 
eonally to' the Cooiuanding Odjcer to the perticu- 
lar Oorpa he wishes to Join. Oandnlates will be 
required to serve on probation for thicKi years 
and if finally accepteil fay Ills Excellency fho 
CoinniAnder-in-Chief, his comini‘«it>ii will have 
the date of hU Cist appointment on probatioo. 
Tho rules provide a1«o for accelonitcd promotion 
to the cooimiesioncd ranks of eons of near rela* 
tires of dUtinguiehad . Indian OlHoew. Such 
candidates must enlist and sfrve in the tanks «t 
' least 18 months ' 

jtrss twREKct yrauTz.ycALc. 

It is proivosed to establish an All-India 
MemorisV to Mi*a Florence Nightingste, to which 
only Ho.‘‘pital-Traiiied N'ltres, Indian and Enro- 
pe.sn, are o*feed lo coiitribuio, TJ»e oontnhHlMMj 
has I>een fixe.! at a maximum of Re. 1 an I it 
minimum of .\s. d. Thas» who have beer. Hos- 
pital Kurses, but are not now practising are also 


invited to join. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from, and subscriptions sent to either'Mrf. 
Sfoore, lIonCMry 6dcre‘aiy, Professional Nurses' 
Society, 12, Kyd Street, Calcutta, or Mis-a 
Piitchard, Lady Mintg’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion, 121, Carnac Stieet, C.ilciitta. 

iXOIAlIS IS Tne ARMY. • 

With legard to the regulations for promo- 
tion lo the coinmi«»ioned ranks'to Indians in the 
Army it has been declared not mom than one 
vacancy in every four in a cavalry regiment, and 
one in every five in a batUlion will be filled by 
oflicers to whom direct or MC'elorated commis- 
sions have been granted, the case of Guikha 
battaliowa, special consideration should be shown 
to those candidates, who, imtead of being brought 
up ill the lines of a battnlio'', have been pent at an 
e'rly »ga by their psii'iits to br educated in Nepol. 

Tn£ LAYS MR AI.EXiKUBlt ROOBRS. 

Tbedetthil announced of tho voteran Rutirod 
Itmibiiy Oiviliao, Mr. A. Ib-gers. lie wa8 a 
Persian echolar. Tie publlehcd a tiunalation of the 
y^un/ nod ^uhtlAa of Jnmx nnd, renderings of 
some modern Perninn plays, but it was only three 
years ago that he romplstcd and brought out 
his waynifw opus, n verse traislation of the 
SAaAiVamaot Finlsusi, on which ha had been 
continually occupied dining lur retirement. 
The length of tliat porteiitous epic forUtde tho idea 
of a verbatim IransUtioii On tho other hand, Mr. 
Rogers was too coiisoietitiou'i ' to take any 
liberty with his test. He, ' therefore, adopted 
the plan of translating portions alone, and giving 
the links in the form of an abridged j’rcse nana- 
tivo The Etjgli<h reader cai. thus for th** firet 
time gain a conneited and completer view 
of the great IVrsi^n ponm, whilo when ho 
is reading the vers., he crni be rore that he is 
reading Firtlaiibi. As p'>«tt'i, Mr. Rogers' Irans-, 
•latior. cannot be aaid tj tank high} bia choiro 
cf a luclre ivoiild nnt hare eshtfied Malhow 
Arnold, Rut a single translation scHom ‘ 
aehieve everything, and Mr. Rogrri’ aim "was 
evideotly to be closely faithful to hts ortgiiisl. 
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ConsiitercJ a whol**, lh'’\ iriilcepluri in tli** 
first pUte,n.s over agiinst lh<i nlnisit tn'itip riiAi of 
our lime, the pre eminent nieJ of ttioiiglit, mmI of 
time for growth into tha best ; <ini« H.i.f for 

the perception of the true vuliim, for gronili mto 
lhe«e vatuee, for the tiisciplino of the powew nectN 
Bary to their spproprii*lion \\ itlunt tlii»tho«);hl 
ful sense of Uieute we elisll only find out nehcK re- 
peating new fo'muUs in*t«-sd of tlie «ld, and to hr 
little purpose. There is no cramming proccM by 
which a, high ciTilitsHon may be achie\ed Hero 
is pre-eminently a demand for moral and religious 
education in the truest sense 

In the second place, these elements of the new 
inner world demand that the btfon. 

•MVAly brought into tk- vhoU jyi-obUm o( the moial 
and religious progress of the race. This means 
that more and mQre thero must come to moral 
and religious workers the Mnso of hsv m the 
moral and spirilual wmH, And the discerr- 
ment of law irevitably enrues wiih ,t increas- 
ed slwd.neM of self control and enlarged hope fc, 
indieidiial and recial achievement U means second- 
lylh.tttm ,l„ll„olbj mnl.ns tli« 
npptoli«„ ot BolenWIc kno.l.dg. For tl„ p, 

■I Ik. r.c. ^ 

^11? .Ll.rii.d co.op.r.l,„„, 
d.™,„,otlh.„l„.l 1 ^, 

•“'i* •» -i'.pkiy ..d u.,ry lif. 
« ,1,., ■ 
For th. ,,„rl. I, t..,!, 

Sr.all, n.oded, do« b, „„ 

.T'T', ■"' »■' 

f ’ ■ “ ■’”> “i.t, i„ iho ligb, 

.rr . T 8.™i. 

' 7r. °. th.n -otl™ 

■.* tb. r.,t fa fa, 
ballh of .„)■ ,„d,.„fa.l |,r, fa, 
pt to share in everything. 


Moreover, the scientific spirit joins it* influence 
wiili that of economic prcxluction to bring about tho 
application of a «»*'■ ifniutard of e^inicy to moral 
and ri-Iigiousciliiciitioii, The simploTcnowledge of 
the facts, daily bronchi up to data, will makeknown 
cnntiy l.arge svastrs and show how they may be 
avoided. I’oasibi'ity of small economies will be* 
recognised at the aam* time, a saving not only 
or chiefly of money, even, in the long run, but 
of human health, of human energy, of human 
sensibility, of human power of growth, of work, 
of joy Men arc bound to come to eeo more aiid 
more the possibility of conserving their energy 
In far greater degree than is now tho ckse, hnd . 
this recognition of the poasibliity of saving our 
energies mny be even more important than t'ho 
disco/eiy of new levels of energy yet untapped 
important Hs tlicse may be. Moral end religious 
workers will recognire, also the special danger of 
rot applying jn thrir own sphere this test of 
efficiency, just becviise of the difficulty of tho defi-- 
mU testing of moral and spiritual progress, and’ 
they will therefore strive the more earnestly to 
make certain that education may not fail to meet 
tho test of efficiency, m „ny case we may count 
•tcevU.n that the years just nhead will demand 
«mt educational and religious institutionsofevery- 
kmdaHsUbeabletr.mretthe stricte«t and most 
delicately applied teals of ^or the com- 

Watr.ru anything 
called'tt ^ V cf What has been 

.. . r"! r'“" Aka 

Tw ra '»»•' -.na.rd.ot 

if far" “‘"'r..* 

k»i.r.r”„'a "“‘“'yih. 

biitigicK in i,r u,- • „ ‘•'O'lglit, and of the 

more dearly a *’'0'^" even 

J trend temard tU oociil 
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ISDIAS IDVOCATES ASD THE PRIVY COHKCJl. 

The permission accorded hj the Judicial Coownit- 
tee of the Privy Council to Indian Advocates, 
who are not membei'S of the English Bar, to ap- 
pear in and argue appeals before them against tho 
decisions of Indian High Oourb. in which they are 
entitled to appear and plead, will be widely appre- 
ciated in thiscoiintry. There was apparently no 
reason wlij Indian Advoeaten should be denied 
that privilege when Colonial Brrnstera enjjyed it 
Mr. Motilal Nehru has rendered « signal service 
to the profession in India by raising the question 
before their Lordship* and obtnmnga favourable 
decision, and it is to be hoped that Indian Advo- 
cate* may in futuie avail themselves of thepnvi 
lege, as Mr. Nehru has done 

UiSECEM ADVCaTiaBMENT* 

A Bill has been introduced into Pailiament by 
Lord Bia)e with a view tostreugthen the law 
against the publication of improper adveitise 
meiits. The Indecent Advurtisemvtita Act of 1899 
has had considerable effect in preienling the dis- 
tribution of certain cisases of nnatvouiy adver 
tisementa, but the deflnitioii jf indecent adverliae- 
ments in that Act has been found not to bo wide 
enough to cover a number of .idierti'^ments of a 
character similir to tho«e etuick at by tho Act 
And while powers exist umlei the P "st Office 
Protection Act of 1884 for preventing thocnen- 
lationofsuch ulattei by post, there »io n>* ado- 
quato or summary means c( auppreasing the piibli 
cation in nevrspipers of adrerti'eraents which it 
is illegal to disliibnte in tho street* 

LORD COLEKIDOE AS COUSSai. 

Mr. Cri«pa says that as Counsel no one ei- 
eelled Lord Chief Justice Coleridge for readiness 
“ As an instance, when q iite a jounsT-ter, while 
ad1re«sing a Devon Jury m a murder case, in 
which the healing had been prolongel nntil 
nightfall he was interrupted by tho light going 
out— It was quickly rvstoiod. 

“ OeDlletoen, " ho said, re«utning bi* opeecli, 
'you have seen how «udd*nly tho light w«t out 
—how quickly it has been restored It lein jonr 
power to extinguish the prisoner's life — but 
remember, if you do so. It cannot under any ctr- 
cumslanceabe replaced ** 


THE SEDITlOOa UEETIMQS ACT. 

A Gaietta of Iwlia Extraordinary issued, has 
tho following: — 

Id pursuance of Section 1, Sub-Section (2) of 
tbo Prevention of Seditioua Meetings Act (YI of 
1907) the Governor-General in Council is pleased 
to notify that the said Act shall have operation 
in tbe Presidency of Madras, the Presidency of 
Bombay, the Province of Bengal, the United 
ProviDcea of Agra and Oiidb, the Province of the 
Punjab, and the Central Provinces. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 
I, Sub Section (2) of tbe Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act (XfV) of 1908, the Governor-General 
in Council is pleased to extend tbe whole of tbe 
eaid Act to the Presidency of Madras, tbe United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudb, tbe Punjab, and the 
Central Provincee 

In viercise of tbe powers conferred by tbe In- 
dianfPoreign Jurisdiction) Order mCouncil 1902, 
the Goveroor-Qeneral in Council ia pleased to 
apply Sections 1 to 7 of the Prevention of Sedi- 
tious Meolinga Aft 1907 (VI of 1907) to Berar 
and to dechre that the said Sections of the said 
Act aball have oparatioti throughout Berar, pro- 
vided that, for the purpose of facihuitir.g the 
application uf the provisions of the said Act, any 
Court having jurisdiction within Berar may con- 
etnie them with such alterations, not affecting 
tho substance, es may be nece.«sary or proper to 
adopt them to the matter la-fore the Court 

In viemsK of the powers conferred by the In- 
dian {Foreign J«i i^dieti m) Older in CouncU 1902 
tho Governor Geueril i„ Council is pleased to’ 
apply the Crimiiiat Lvw Amendmert Act 1908, 
(2Cl\ of 1908) to Bei-at and declare that the said 
Act afaalt have operation throughout Berar, pro- 
vided that all references to the •• Local Govern- 
ment" and to the « High Court" in the aaid Act 
shall be construed as leferring to the Chief Com- 
missioner and the Court of the Judical Commia- 
moner of the Central Provinces respectively. 
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^'hole ”, IMh neat s Icm thin that Meila 

that hi\e been thought of as peculiarly n*1i**ioti3 
are bound to come more and more into rerogni* 
tionas cssontiul ethical and eociil iiieah. For 
more and nioro it must be recognited to usa 
Jliss Scudder’s words again, that the “ law of 
indiridutl atlfleasness and aaenfice" h '* th^ 
fundamental Uw of social health " » In tho name 
of the larger social self, of which the functions 
can only be performed as the individual io>ously 
surrenders all claim to special pnvilege” the 
individual “ finds in self-subjection his true 
liberty, lie who loses hia life shall find it." 

Finally, this same unmistakable trend towards 
the social consciousness is certain to demand in 
• rapidly incieaslng degree a like spirit «J eonciUa- 
tion in iHlematiwal The spirit of 

Internationalism already manifest among work- 
men In all nations, the groat strides made for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes, and 
the changed spirit which has come into diplomacy 

My be1,«eU,e.,rt,|,„u,. Ii„ f„ 

, '• '« ioUrpreWd l.ore.tur 

A„J til, 
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ciiilisi'd opinion of the age. The majoiityof them 
aw eitlierreligious or substitutes for religion." 

The insRienao increase in the literature upon 

both the psychology ond the history of religion is 
conGrimitoiy evidence. Witness the groat series 
of the Sicred Books of tho liist, tho i.umerous 
otherlibraiics upon the rcligioiLSof the world, the 
llibbeit Foimd.ttion, the llibbert L‘ctures,and the 
llibbert Journal, tlio various series of Gifford 
Lectures, and the great Kncjclopcdiaof Religion 
and Ethics now issuing. 

A\nJ this rise of the scieiieu of comparative 

t,llgion liu in.v.tnUy b,..,, I,. 

Inere,>ing philDsopbid recognition ot leli- 
gioM .tpcri.nces, Tho fpccilcnlly loligioiii i. 

being retognu,a.,tnrni.l.i„gg,t„(„ iho pbilo- 

•opliicnl mtrepretnlion ot m.n, and ot tlio world, 
■n » <c.y hurdly dremied ot eatii,-. And no 
•nrlitr tntmol plnlosopbioal thinking baa liad a 
yg.r«r»orenit,„.l,,I,.c. tor religion than l.aa 
lb, litret philoiopliical morem.nt Pragmatiom', 
n.thita.rreordin.ry ampha.ia on tho eonorete 
•ndpriaonal, Frank recognition nt tb, religioni 
a. an -ndnubUd and otaantial 
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TBB l!<DIiS GUILD OF SCIEXCE. 

The Indijin Guild of Science and Technology 
was inaugui-ated at Leeds TJrivcrsity tery lecent- 
ly. It is formed of Indian students who are 
abroad and is intended to promote the application 
of Science to Indian lesoiireea and indiiatrirp It 
is proposed to form a Medic-il SefSion at Edin 
burgh, engineering at Glasgow, mining at Bir 
tniiigham, djeing at Mmcliister and leather 
rainafacturcs at Leeds A number of eroinent 
British Eciectiste are patroi s 

BRAix coxtnot. or old *oe 
That old age is a mec'namcsl effect of tbe slow- 
ing down of mental aetirity is a new medical 
explanation When > in a passive condPion, 
aroused by no stimulation, the walls of each body 
cell are imparmeeble to eolations from niihm 
and without, and its crjslalline excieu occurau 
late within, while no nutrition can enter from 
without. A stimulus from thought or the will 
causes the membrane to becomo peimeable, when 
the waste of tbe cell is discharged and f» oil materi- 
al is admitted. This double activity indureil 
by healthy thinking keeps the body machine in 
working order, and the arteries in nomiHl coo 
dition. In midvlla life one's thinking is likely to 
hare become settled down into fixed h-ibits A 
regular routine is followed, new fields are not 
entered, and there i-. mental aUgnaticn Tbe cell 
wa.«le accumuUtee, bringing the chronic altera 
tiona of the arteries so rliaincteri^tie of age To 
retard the coming of old age, eiiitable exercise, 
physical and mental, is nec.s.sary and effectiee to 
a considerable degree, and it has been often noted 
that hale old men have been active and kept a 
broa.1 minded interest in nffstrs The theory ex 
plains the influence of a Lobby, whuh many men 
bare dKlared has prolonged their lives 


BRixarro back to life 


Some years Ago a well known American physi- 
eian stated that it wns quite easy to bring back 
to life any persou who bad been drowned — that 
IS witbin an hour oi ao after drowning — by cover- 
ing the body completely with common salt. This 
expennieiit has been attended with success in tbe 
case of flies nnd other insects, but we are not 


aware that It has been equally successful in the 
case of human beings Now comes a young 
Russian woman physician, Dr. Louise Robiiioritch, 
at present in New York, who u leported to have 
invented an electrical apparatus with which she 
claims to be able to bring tbe dead to life It is 
stated that she gave a remarkable demonstra- 
tion on the 19th Novembei, at the Edison 


Labomlones, Vefi>re Doctors and Scien- 
tists, of her ability to restore a dead rabbit to 
life The rabbit, says an English paper, was elee- 
tiocutedin the ordinary manner, and, was pro- 
nounced dead by tbo attending pbjsioinns Di. 
Robinovitch then used her electric apparatus, and 
produceil so-cilled rhythmic electrical excitations 
by tuiniog the cunent on and off at frequent 
Intel vaU over the heart and base of the spine. 
Wubin thie« minutes the rabbit heart began to 
beat, and r^piranon was resumed The animal 
recovered normal consciousness rapidly, and with- 
in half an hour was hopping about the room. The 
Ladv Doctor dechres that the eiperunent can be 
successfully used or. human beings 

THE SIZE OP THE BEAD. 


... „ ui-reigcnie oi opinion between 
theoretical and practic-a! experts on the phreno- 
L-gicikl question of the possibility of increase in the 
sue of the head after llie noima! age limit of 
growth is pae-ed Ducui^sins the alleged expan- 
monof the cirtumference of Mr Lloyd George’s 
bead from 23 in to 23J in., Mr J. Webb an %x- 
President of the Briii-h Phrenological Society, 
^ta that the nkull expanded as tbe sire of the 
Win .nere«^ed with uve West End hatters, on 
toother hand, while agreeing that there is an 
alteratio.. ,n the eis- of a man’s head as he grows 
oM^, attribute it rather to an increase cf the 
fl^by covering of the skull than to change in the 
ekull 8 dimensions 
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IS1HAX9 AND TDEIB UCSIC. 

There IS one rea'on why Indian music his 
found many exponents in the fair eex except in 
the class of imnJcA-wonien An Indian does not 
consider it proper for a respectable lady to sing 
aloud at a friendly gallierioB at home, still less in 
public. The prejudice is open to some explanation. 
The best of melodies and the most popular lunea 
aie those which are adapted to love songs But 
the Ijric poet is jet to he found m India who can 
perpetuate lore themes tn odes without tiespass 
ing upon the domain of the objictionable, or it 
may be the Indian musician who sets woidstn 
musie ia not felicitous in the choice of his l>o» . 
rowed song*. The most farourite ‘ gotaU ai« 
not unfreiinentlj those m which the poet in the 
exnbersace of his emotion, is not miodful of 
that softness of thought and expression whi.h 
msk« for delicacy *nd elegance And tno In- 
dian bard when he e-«hew8 loee as the theme 
cf his xersei is unable to turn hw imagina- 
ties genius to any other direction ea»e the 
pn.i*e of the Dieinity or the rarntj of woildly 
and desire* Hia choice is Iio.iud Ut- 

exIremes-sriMtuahty oriank malena- 

h-m, the appe il to the higher instinct in man or 
to his basest passion*. Some Ijtic ode* and gaiaU 

absolutel) hnrrohssin their literal eensr, aie, when 

snog in ihe nn.itcA-room, giren * fo'red end 
distorted renderu g suggestive of indro-nl mean- 
•iog Thia explains why the songs ..f the wsufcV 
gwUre ►crupuloiidy -voided bv people who have 
a reputati m to lc»-e Ard. as the most pietnr- 
nique songs and inelodita are monopoUied by the 
anutcA women, re-perlable men and csperially 
Udies, are denied the privilege of singing them, 
and havs come M reg-cd Indian *oPg* with dis- 
favour. Thus the institution of the flauteft girl 
ha- Ud tu the dstetioralion cf Irdian rou-ic as an 
art, and not to ita elevation »nd improvcn enl M 
ti exponents would mike it. 


possessions ai 


life’s 14 MISTAKES 

According to Judge Eentoul the following are 
the 14 nitstakes of life : — 

To attempt to set up our own standard of right 

and wrong and expect everyone to conform toil. 

Trying to measure the enjoyments of otlieis 
Iq, our own 

To expc't uniformity of opinion. 

To look for judgment and expeiience in youth. 
Tocideavour to mould all diipositioiia alike. 
Not lo yield in unimportant trifles. 

To look foi perfection in our own actions. 

To woirj ourselves and others about what 
caniiol be remedied 

Motto nlleviste all that needs alleviation if 

Koi to make illowaiices for the weaknesses of 
otheis. 

Toconsidcr anything impo<»ibU tbit we cannot 
our«elve» perform 

To believe only what our finite minds can 
grasp 

To live as if tha moment, the time, the day, was 
so imporUini that it would last for ever. 

To estimate people by some out-ide quality. 

BE DIBTRIOUTIOX OP DISTRICTS 
We wwdeinaud that the Secretary of State has 
sanctioned Sir William Meyer's Echeme of tha re- 
di*lribution of Distratsin Ihia Presidency where- 
by t»o new Dislricta will be formed— one in 
Madura and the other in North Arcot, known as 
Ramnad Di'-tricl, and Cliittoor District respec- 
tively It will t-he some lime to fermthe former 
Di-trict, while the latter will be formed ns 
soon as precticnble The Erhems elm involves 
tha regrading of the Indian Civil Service and the 
sepiiation of District Collectors and District 
Judges into separate grade*. 

SOUTH AFRICAV TTXIOS. 

A Royal Prorl-mition was issued oo December 
3,1909, d«-!»ring '■ that on and after the thirty- 
first .1*y of M-y, one thousand nine hundred and 
ten, the Colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
the Trai>*vail, and the Orange Riv*r Colony, thall' 
be amted in a Legislative Union under one 
Government, under the name of the ‘ Union of 
South Africa.’ ■ 
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THE WISDOM OF THE EAST, 

uv 

HW.VMl U\iu rr.K\I,\NAND IJHARVTI. 

^mELIOIOK ofid eiviliwilion liivo tlif nine 
rcUtion to e»ch oUicr ah the lium-tn mind 
^ has to the body The mind mo\es the 
body. All oiir physical actions nio promptcl by 
our thoughts which make up our mind, end action 
is primarily born in the mind in shape o! UiougUti. 
Tho body is the vehicle and obedient dare of the 
mind. If our thoughts which embody the actions 
of the mind are good and harmonlua, our physirsl 
actions are good and harmonious too AnJ bad 
and inharmonious thoughts prodiu-o I ad and inhar- 
monious phjsical actions Hut badness and inlni 
mony mean one and thesime thirg lohartnoii) m 
tho mind's forces begets inharmonious tkonghts, 
ard Inlnrmonious thoughts manifest themvelvca 
' in had— inharmonious — actions. 

The civiliistion of a people in its outw.id 
manifeatation is ie|ie,ented by their uniform and 
general ph)Meal actions. Hut these pUysicsl sc 
tions of that people aro prompted and guided by 
tUir Thsir menl.l.tj i, 

thou-ln »l.ich bin. of tb. tore., of 
niod, Th.to tores sg„o born of (hongbl. 
Th. primol fooction of Ibo mma „ lblnli„j.,u„ 
isiod is . tl, inking m.cb.no. Dot tb.ok.og n^i^ir,, 

objeots to tliink on. Witliont any objects to think 
onlb.oinJ lose, it. min.lhooJ-it lh.„ i„ j,, 
tranos sUte. Tb.relot. objeot, sro n.o„,„, 
thom.nd’, tonction nbi.b keep, up it, oarstenr. 
rh. „ird f„J. on object, or id... „ .longht, 
of object, npon *b,cb it fon.li„„. s„d pro,,„.„ 
.dec. sna tbongbl, ,i„ii„ ^ 

,.o. n,.t.,i,l „ lb. 

and .dec. npon nbiob it to.,,., „ j, 

.ndfeed,oomt.,ial objeote, tbooghlsend M.., 
.l.bsortstbe.e .ttribote. »bioh co.nbin, h., ’ 

force, from wbieb ep-ing „,ieri,, tbo„.hb 

rde... An..lter.t.dn,i.a,i„.b.,e, 


prodaces material thoughts. Hut the cardinal 
attrilmtoof luatler in rhangcfulneas which, also, 
the mind abnoibsby thinking on mnteri'il thing*, 
andinaflectAd by it The material thoughU, born 
in the matter- fed mind, eiisein the mind in quick 
eiiccession es a result of the attribute of change- 
fdincas operating within the mind. This quick 
fcuccession nf tlioughU lUNkcslhe mird rotless, and 
the rc6tle^A^es^i of the mind moies the body into 
rcslleas activity, called in modern language,*' the’ 
strenuous iife,” 

Oft tlio other hand, the mind's harmony being 
destroyed, it seekstofiu t that harmony from out* 
side, from material objects upon which it funct- 
ions through its channels, the senses. Itseoks to 
swb'tiluto that harmony by the satisfaction of 
the stnse', but tlie mind and senses are new 
Satisfied Tlie mere they feed on material joys, the 
more tho) hanker for their. Mnterisl satisfections- 
are momentary, for the joy H derived from matter 
are truetotheirpirent— changeful Mke matter. But 

tb« b..,lU„, onl lookkog n.in^, kno.iog nolhins 
l>.llcr, co..i„,n„ ibo ,o„o|, ^ki.h 

■t colU bappme,., in m.i.ri.l tbing, ■ 

“liicl. do not po.«e« it, obj.ot of search. From ' 
Uii,nut.,i.l h.nk,ring.p,i„g, m.ieri.l .nrbition, 
Ct,c<l,,.lB,boe, »l.,chorcilo all tho lo»or psu- 
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tcuction find e.arly death. 

,'V‘'*‘""”»'i»aivia«il'».n i, iriiootpoo. 

Pli» wIiOroliMivoly „,op, 
and conceptions of hfe. 


A matter-fed people like 


tier fed man reallxia the same mental oxperi- 

rr tI “““■ ■>» ‘I"’ 

. leso mental experiences and their resultant 
“ ““'P' ■» ‘1»‘ oi,ilir.lio„,.o- 

«■ ell i. oivili..lio„, nhioh 
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{ON TUN luy TO GOLGONDA.) 


Mils. SAROJINl NAIDU. 


Weary, I souj^lil Kmd I)eaili among the rills 
That (Intik of puiple iwdight where the plain 
Broods in the shadow ol onUoubled hills: 

“ 1 cried “ High dreams and hope and love are vain ; 
“ Cleanse ihert* my spirit of us poignant ills, 

‘‘ Release me from the bondage of iny pain ! 


'* Shall hope pievail where clamorous hale is rife ? 
“ Shall swell love prosper or fair dreams find place 
" Amid die tumult of recurring strife 
“ ancient cieedi, iwixt race and nncieiU race, 
•* That stains the grave, glad liainiony of life 
“ Leaving no refuge hut thy saccouring face.” 


E’tii' as I Hpoke, a mournful wind drew near, 
Hesvy wltb sceut <vt lading roses s\\ed 
And scattered incense from the pasaing bier 
Of some loved woman, canopied in ted, 

Borne with alow clnnl and quick reineinberiim 
To llie diirk uUiinaie silence of the dead. 


0 lost, 0 blind in dim, relaciaut sleep, 

Tlie glory of her unawakening eyes. 

0 hushed the eager felt that knew the bleep 
And delicate ways of ecstay .-nid aighs. 

And dumb with alien alumber and deep, 
The living lieact that was love's paradise! 


Swift with the ihonghl of jiiya hhe liallj hire^on, 
Returned my aoul to dexitned joys that wall” 
Lautrliti-r of children and the Ijric dawn, ’ 
And lore’s delight, profound and passiotiHte 
Winged dreams that blow their golden clarion 
And hope that conquers iminemoruil hate. ’ 
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The Future of Moral & Religious Eduoalion 

BY 

IICNUY CRURCmU. KINO, DD LLD. 

|| nte1lig«nt pKvUion o( the future development 
)\ * of moral and religious educiition can only bo 
bavil upon presert needs and trends From 
t>ie«9 we must infer tbe lines of m'lril .lud rel>S«oua 
•dueiiiou that ail} moat probably in the future 
tnd tbit are of the greatest promiae 
The present nee<,h an I trends would require 
eoMidgration particularly of the demands of the 
new external world and of the new inoei world of 
thoogbt and Ijoth require a review of certain 
eomewhal fitnilUr f*cU 

, I- 

rax Dcvixo or rnx nsw txrsRtiL covoniovs 
When one turns in the first pl«e to a etudy 
ef its eXnny<«f artr'iial ci»fdil<‘Wis of oar piwent 
eiriliiitiun, certain facts stand out unavoidably 
tlie enotmoui increase of wealth, the inevitable 
friwth of the ril!e«, an 1 therertaiu continue>l trend 
«f popuUlW towards them ; the far finer divu-ion 
of labour; the inlsSnitely closer connection* of 
®rn all the wotl I over through improved in»tboJs 
of transp3ft,t[3„^ cjnitnerce, ciinmunicition, *n«i 
fbe press; ^ resuUi'ig increasing as-ocwtioa of 
Ibe races, ih^ di rapidly estendirg applica- 
tion of ecientifii knowledge and diseovertes to 
b'laiin life ; an! swift and revolutionary change* 
»aoog many nations. 

it is ioposuble to face inch an array of fact* a* 
fhese, an f net sea that their deraan 1 upon moral 
religions rsst and far- 

^eachiac. 


1 At first It has been said tLat the v'enUh 

of the worfd its involved power over the 

force of nature) hia incieised n* much in th'e 
last hundred years as in all the preceding 
centuries, and this has inevitably nfiected for 
all, the standaral of comfort and luxury, and 
brought a tremendous senga of ths power of 
money for good and for evil. Can we stand this 
matenal pre>suief Here is no eotaiged demand 
for uotalnnd religious triming 

2 The iiierilable growth of the eifies toa 
bniiga to moral and religious educition what Dr. 
Joaiah Strong ha* justly cnlle-i " the challenge of 
Ihecity". And be makes it peifectly clear that 
there is no way by which our civilixition may 
evadv this chiltenge Are ws sufficient for It! 

3 The extent to which the dirietoii o/laketir 
•Uo lias been carried in the last fifty years, makes 
necessary an interdependence of itidividiiaU of 
commuoilies of which the ol ler world could not 
dresoi. ilavo ae the qualities for which this close 
inUrdependeiice inevitably cal’* ? 

4 Still le-s possible would it have been for the 
world of even fifty years *go to understand the 
extent to which the improved metho-?s 
of tranvportation, commerce, communication and 
puWicatiai. have wade complex and sensitively 
one the wliole life of the world Superficially 
thisois immensely multiplied events s-d gores a 
*p«d to life tnat sQects ua everywhere and be- 
comes itself a lempution to sballowoeM of hfe, 
so* fresh eall for moral and religious training* 
But even more important than this, these changes 
have nnififd the worl I in a way that it is impos- 
sible for eJucatwn longer to ignore Monl a,.,j 
religioua edneatioo has the task to-day of preparing 
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8“ R lelurn for th<*ir Iiospitality, a of these 
employees — barhora, potters, Washermen, pold- 
staitbs,bloc'??inith«, briclcliycrs.carpenters.tnloi*, 
gonleoers and IlaUiJ'.lorca — with their netleias 
have to be invited nr.d fed by the ho'.t. Cue 
tom thus ensures re^'ular service to the 
employer nnd full niiuitenROPc to the cm- 


brotheisand equals, the dutiful caterers to their 
tnanifotd wants, whom their poor hearts were un- 
able or unwilling to maintain. They exacted or 
•‘ccepted services from the poor ns a matter of 
conitio without bestowing a thought on their wants 
01 sulTerings. They had some erusLa of bread for 
Uio cow, the dog or even the donkey, but the 


plojees ]t grants inmitmty from Ihe unequal 
struggle for existence to the young, the 
old and the infirm, lluk it presupposes the 
exfifise of the vhtues of seH-sserifive and con- 
tentment. It gnncintes a general sense of security 
fiom enforced idleness, due to the Rbsence of 
woiK or workt/ien. The employers sre sine of 
their employees and the employees are suie of 
their employers. Neither can viry then custom 
except with the permission of theother It is still 
piized where it oil»ts, as n safe reserve for fwluro 
use in case of need It is oecnsionslly made a 
subject of civil litigation and is not unfrequenlly 
mcirtgnged or sold to meet monetary dtlTicuUiea. 

Such a system wss well adapted to theconliUon 
of limes, when hereditary oilhng whr a sine <jva 
non of existence, when professional excellence 
was sought for its own sake, when the identity of 
interests of eubtomeie and clients was maintained 
and accentuated in the formation ofOolrasand 
Shaklias and when the anstociacy of wealth and 
letters seriously performed their duties towards 
their less fortunate brethren. It can thrive in an 
atmosphere of calm contentment where the sun of 
happineas radiates ita rays from within It may 
do good to the society which recognixes the 
equality of all in epite of - dissimilarity of 
functions, But with the spread of individualistic 
ideas and neglect of the high ideal of doty, the 
Kicred bonds betneen customers and clients are 
bound to be snapped, as they are being snapped in 
this country. 

In India, the great deathblow was given to 
custom by the pride and poverty of the high 
clsROM. Their pride refused to recfwniae aa 


doors their cuisme -veie closed against empty 
stomachs md gaping mouths of these niieerable 
childien of Eve Forgetful of the fact that even 
a Pundit, A wamor or n millionaire was poor in 
comforts if deprived of the set vices of the work- 
ing the proud gentlemen of the upper- 

classes thoughtlcsriy .‘ibiised whom they used and 
insuUed, whom they injuied without fear of 
retnbutory justice. Such inequitable, not to say 
hearthss treatment, of the lower strata of society 
could not last long under any ciicnmetancee. Tlist 
H lested so long is due evidct.tly to the absence of 
an oppoiiunity for the safe escape of tho lower 
classes from the cordon of custom. That clinnce was 
presented by the growth of new indiistiies, dininiul 

tur UWtirin ev.iy d.p.ilment cl lit.', .clivilif, 

.nd fteiidden diminution pf nvnilnlilo woll.nien 
..used by pingup and fapiin,, And tile lower 
•IniUlli.t h.d too rsodily imbibed llio lefeons ot 
indmdml liberty ,„,i t„eg„m 
elowl«„i„tb, opportunity of delitering tliem- 
.elre. from wl.ot l,.d beeomn nn intolembl. poei- 
tion. Time from tho „l,e, „f „nl»rpv 

eietimontth. wroth nl notnr. .„J ..In.I.ne.o rl 

»l' «"• tnojeety of lobour which 
rloim. controct „ of riglit ,„a ,1.6„ „ „ 

spent up force. 


laa nnginateil from the basic principle 

° ''™‘ ’■> «>• »«iip of 11- 

ri I, no ion. That riglit consiato in the free 
oZw ""S' “-poet. Thnoitolobonrer 

r,"*'" "''"“S” I'- '““MO" 

."old , ''<■ " •>- 

>.»o.nde.t,ny, „ „ 
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reiigioos eJacatioa for the highest rellgioae 
ideals end for the surpassing enterprises of the 
Kingdom of God. It is equally true in the second 
place that the vastly increased complexity of our 
reUtioos demaiuls_ far greater »iinpHeity 
side by side with the recognition of its complexity. 
A grrat multitude of new relations and of lesser 
values of all kinds have come within our ken, 
but it remains true that we cannot enter equally 


dislike that most races cf men hare for other 
races — to find wajsof living and working together 
in B world over which no one race can rule in our 
stage of civilization, now long past the tribal 
organization. And this must be done without 
caosing national decay ” 

Thesethen are the inevitable demands of the new 
carfernai condition ' (1) Exceptional self control end 
cemmandiog ideals, (2) simplicity of life, (3) a social 


intoall ; and the very multiplicity and complexity 
cf our relations force upon us a conviction of the 
necessity of a choice of the particular self wo are 
finally to be ; and, above all, the unhesitating 
sacrifice of relative goods to the absolute good 
Upon no generation has ever come so insistent- • 
ly the demand for the rigorous exeimae of the 
priocipls, "if thy right hand cause thee to stum- 
ble, cut it off nod cast it from thee ” 

Moreover, in the third place, tlie forced Inter- 
dependence and the increasingly largo and complex 
co-operation iivvolcedin these new external condi- 
tfoni, demand in a pre eminent degieo tAesocinf 
virtues : a social conscience loth sensitive and en- 
lightened, both “ poble end alive both with ideels 
of the highest order, and with knowledge nod 
ekill to apply them to actual present neod«, working 
ererywhere toward” n definition of man to 
use Nish’s langusge, " that ehoulvl take in the 
downmost mau ” And this Uionghlfnl and 
Scientifically enlightened conscience stands over 
egsinst an all too prevalent hek of the sei.so of 
leisure and lack of thought. 

And, once mote, these new external conditions 
especiiily mean that the coming years roost 
viifi race pr^yudice as no generation has 
eVer grappled before. In the Ungoafo of the 
Editor of the irorri** ITori “ the great field for 
homaiiitirianism in the future— for that matter, 
the one great direction of true civilization — iinot 
the field of mere religious propaganda, but the 
sdjostiaent of race-differences Tbe task is to 
find honorable and peaceful ways of lessening the 


conocience icfA sensitive and eulightened includ- 
ing particularly (4) the conquest of race prejudice. 

Id facing tbe demands thus made by the new 
external conditions of the woild we may well 
remind ourselves, at the same time, of the elerrunls 
of e«<»wr«yrm*ji« involved io these samo conditions. 

For, in the first place, these conditions, as has 
been implied, force a certain degree of co opera- 
tion, as by a kind of meehanical piessure, and 
Under this /nerd co o;>erp<ioi» men are ieirning to 
adjust themselres, they must so adjust them- 
selves, and they find that they can. Moreover, 
through this forced interdependence, men are 
more sn.l more coming to see the value of the co- 
operation involved, and so are willing to take this 
co-operation oo and even to enlarge it voluntarily. 

In theavcond pUce, the very JiyjiM, o/fA«<»»^a 
laid upon men under these new external conditions, 
its-lf brings great compen&itions U is tiue for 
men and for nations. a.s for boys, that large and 
aignificant work tends to drive out many of the 
lower vices. 

‘•Gettin’ clear o’ dirtiness, gettin’ done 


^.e«in shuto’doin’ things rather more or-less" 
The big tasks too develop capacity. Jfen grow 
under these tasks, and more men are steadily 

• of Kipling’s Color Sergeant 
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conditions but not less ol the demscd of the nee* 
inner world of the mind. The increase in 
knowledge of the last hundred jeara roay 
be legitimately compared tu the enormous increase 
of material wealth ; and John Fiake'a Etatement 
of the intellectual diOerenres of which we must 
take account, is even more true now than when 
he wrote it. “ In their mental habits, in their 
metho-ls of inquiry, and in the data at their 
command, the men of the present day who have 
fully kept pice with the eeientiGe movement are 
eeparated from the men whose education ended 
in 1630 by an immeasurably wider gulf than 
.Las ever before divided one progressiva generation 
of men from their predecessors.” 

. As contributing to this now world of the Inner 
life must be especially recognised the .lufluence 
of natural science and its theory of evolution, the 
Wining in of the historical spirit, the tiw of the 
new ps}chology, of the new science of sociology 
and of comparative religion. Look a moment at 
the practical issue of these liocs of thought. 

. The prevalence of the teieniijic epml must mean 
increasingly the determination evstywhere open 
mindeilly to face the facta, to discern the laws 
involved in the facts and to apnty these laws to 
pres.>nt conditions. AVhere the ecientiGc spiiit is 
genuinely taken on, it involves thus a in'ain 
inevitable moral attitude. And this of iteelF 
is an element of great hope. The Siicntist must 
practice a certain fundamental looiality and the 
achievements of science are a fi'sU illustration of 
Christ’s contention of the ouinipotence of humble 
open tuiudednos*. And the theory of Evolution 
involves the virtual assumption that there is a 
trend in the world and in history, which may bo 
seen, and with winch men may co eperate. The 
seientiBs sphu, thus, almost demands * steady 
progress that in its luio must mean a forced u>- 
operation 

The AitCoriral tplrtt too, practically had its With 
within the last century, and requires the ability 


to mmpatLetiejlIy understand other periods 
and other peoples, tu put oneself in 
the ptaca of art nlicn time and race and to 
ehaie in their best. Here again a distinctly moral • 
quality 18 at worl:, a quality peculi irly neeiled in 
overeoQiing race preju iico. 

The view psyehotegp, too, belongs to the recent 
years (the first psychological laboratory in the" 
world was not established until 1879) and with 
Us great practical insistence upon tha complexity 
of life, the unity of man, the central importance of 
will aud action an! its emphasis npin the concrete 
and personal, has iininediite beiiings upon the 
wboie prublein of tho progress and education of 
(he race. It disrl mbs the luevitible laws of life 
as recorded in the very nature of men and* 
chillengee c» ©peiation in carrying these out. 

.V«<Um toewlapy, too, isgrappliog diiectly with 
the problem of human pi-ogreos. It calls for 
acquaintance wiib sccial facts, with the conditions 
of social Improvement, with the fundamental laws 
of all permanent progress, and demands in the 
clearest fashion intelligsntand voluntary co opera* 
tion with what it must regard as the ends of the. 
universe, eo far as coocerns men. 

And the scientific study of>eligion, too, is a 
paitofthe history of the. List fifty )ears and 
beats unmistakable testimony to the perminence 
of religion, to the vastaess of its meaniog, and 
ofitacUimson life In ita sphere, too, it hss 
meant sympathetic understanding of the Ideals of 
other peoples and liviliiations, and a shaiing in 
their best. Every one of these great departments 
of the new inner woild is itself a mora' achieve- 
ment and contains promise of still larger 
aehievsinents to come. 

The reality of the demand of this new inner 
world of natural science «nd evolution, of the 
historical spirit, of the new psy cl.ology, of sociology ' 
oM of comparative religions upon moral and 
religioos edncatioi. is manifest in the very 
statement of these contributing factors. 
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tramitional period through windi n jnssng 

butit is a phabo whkh tbqimc?to ba v**iy care- 
fully watched in the inteiest of clashes and cnnascb. 

Here then is a subject winch loudly tails 
for tho eiei-ciso of the poueis and energi>« 
of ell leaders of thought and acltou. The 
zeal of thi “reformer” ai.d the ten.iuity of 
the orthodox have to ho requisitioned to tho 
fullest possible extent to work m haimony for 
transforming this irapemling revolution into a 
settled reformation in whioh the hebt of custom 
and eontiact may be reUineJ and tho excesses or 

cxcresencQsof-either thrown out. Even Oovem- 

ioent will have to hearken to the voice of the 
people and help them by all legitimate means m 
effecting their salvatian from the imminent peril 
of disorganisation caused by the abrupt lermina- 
tion of the autocracy of duty. 

However deplorable it may bo from an ethical 
standpoint, the performance of duty for its 
own Sake has become a rate occurrence in the 
Indian of to day. And it is lost-labour to preach 
the papel of unaelfieh duty except as an ideal to 
be aimed at, to people who are drawn into the 
votUxoE competition and contract, ttiife and 
struggle. The sermon on unselfish duty preached 
by those who hardly performed Heir duties is an 
insolent mockeiy of the poor classes deprived of 
.sufficient nourishment, for the brain or U.e 
stomach. At the same time nny cnrouragen.ent 
or incitement to claim rights which they do 
not deserve and „nnot obtain except as the 
fruiU of duty faithfully di.cli.arged is cne of 
the most cruel wrongs that can be inflictcl on 
the poor. The safest and the most beneficial' 
course seems to be to train people violently 
moving from one exlremo to the other, to the 
belief that there can be no right without 
duty. It IS by the proportionate ru«ion of 
duty and tight, custom and (bntrart, depen- 
dence and liberty that the diffusion of happiness 
and profusion of mutual eympalhj are possihle. 


Such un obvious proposition — so obvious as a 

to amount to a platitude — has yet to be enunciated 
and worked in practice with firmness and caution 
in times when tho giim and iiis.aliable spectre 
of discontent stalks unchecked on tiio land. 
Tho open exliibition of discontent may be 
stopped by force but its insidious growth 
in tho heart cannot be nipped except by a true and 
faithful representation of facts. Therefore let all 
grades of men and women know and feel that 
unless they bear the cross of duty, they can never 
be able or fit to wear the crown of rights. No 
bill of lights can be honoured which is not 
preceded by a full consignment of duties. 

Masters and servnnta, employers and employees^ 
even parents and children have all their rights for 
the possession and enjoyment of which they must 
tread tho thorny path of duty. Unholy alliances 
such as combines of capitalists and unions of 
labourers having for their object the extortion of 
the most favourable terms without comaenaurate 
consideraUon aie not hkely to further the 
best Interests of aneietj. Nor can acts’ of 
omission and commission proceeding fiom selfish 
motives though disguised ns pure benevolence 
pre^rve the cordial rJat.ons between masters 
and servants, parents .and children. How can 
P-cnta.whoinU.e name of family prestige or 

r'”; former directly or 

md.«cUy bring about the formation of un- 
natural alliances for iheiF a . ... 

1 .1 • dependent children 

command their n eeian„- ... ,, . 

"8.™ C„ r , ' 

inrenl. hop, to b, "h 

o.nd„H„„, X„,b„ ° ''™‘“ ‘■y 

duty our in the e* ” ^ performance of 

mJ. ■ of 

i«WI«t».lor nu„"Zn"' 

in the pmereiu t..,i essential factor 

•i* USB isrPBtrlctBj nations if only 

■nd vouchsafing rig),*, enforcing duties 
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eomeiomntst. SpeciCc-illy UiU invulvea Uio grow- 
ing conaicUon of the essential likeness of men, ot 

their mutual influence, and of the value and 
saeredncss of the individual person The growing 
conviction of the Itkeiifss of traiiSlalea itself 
by the use of the self as key into the nnder 
standing of others, insures that belter under 
ttandingand fairer interpretation of others, bungs 
the sense of obligation to them as beings like 
ontaelves, and insures not lessV steadily deepening 
sjmpatby and a growing faith and hope The 

sense of the mutiwl in^iienee of men, of the fact 
that we are members one of another, has passed 
rapidly through three stage*, in which men have 
thought of this mutual influence, first, as only 
ioevitable, second, as perhaps rather desirable and 
third, as simply indispensable. And no man 
hu entered fully into the social consciousness 
who has not cessed simply to say, "weaie 
msmbsrs one of another, parts of one whole, and 
we must face the fict, uncomfortable as it is, 
more's tbo pity ; " or even to say that it is possible 
to Mcognite that there are aspects of tins mutual 
influence that are not without vlieir desinble 
featuiea; but rather has come into possession of 
the clear coiivicticn that men are made on so 
large a scale that they cannot come to their be»t 
in independence one of another, that lliej "•* 
indiiptntahli to ono another, and thateveiy race 
and every individual has its own value to share. 

And tbo same of likeness and the sense of 
mutual influence both depend snd grow out of 
the still deeper 8en«e of the priceless value and 
•acTfdneij 0/ lA« individual person, of child, of 
woman, of the other race ; the necessity of that 
reverence for the person os such, that involves 
obligation and love, and without some recognition 
of which a man haa not truly enteied upon the 
moral life at all. 

This trend of the new inner world toward the 
•ocial conscience nay be said practically to involve 
at least four phases; The recognition of s new 


Standard of service, of the demand for respect for 
personality in all lelation?, the prevalence of such 
a spirit of brothcrhuod as shall either outrun or 
prepare for the socialistic state according to one's 
conception and the ineomiiig of a like spirit in all 
international relations. The social consciousness 
means, theo.in the first (dace, the recognition of 
a Mie jland/trJ of lerviet, applied in all spheres 
of society, m all relations of life and to all 
individuals, the measuring of every life and of 
every institution by service rendered ; the recog- 
nition of tho obligation upon the part of all to 
share tbeir best, and the certainty that this shar- 
ing of the best is increasingly to prevail. 

The application of tl e social conscience means, 
also, and especially the prevalence of the spirit of 
rttpeci for the person in all the relations of life. 
No small part of our Iibour di%uUie8 cones from 
the attempt to treat men as if they wore simply ■ 
part of the machinery of an industry, instead of 
recognising whni is due to men as men, to persons 
as persons. Even our American record of divorce, 
ehamvful enough ill some of its aspects, must be 
regvKked »s having ihi-i element of encouregemeot, 
Ihai |> lieaie witness, undoubtedly, to n deepened 

6<-u»o of the respect due to personality in this 
cicai't letation of life. 

Ag*in, the social consciousness can hardly fail 
to mean such a development of the eoeial vxTluei, 
such an incoming of the true spirit of brotherhood 
as shall either outrun socialism or prepare for it 
acconllng to one’s coneeplhn of the meaning of 
the eociahstic goal. Foi, there will be practical 
agreement <m the part of men greatly varying 
io their estimate and definition of socialism, in 
the insistence that social welfare in the largest 
sense is to be sought, and true liberty, in 
the laugusge of Jlias Scudder “ consists not in 
tho license of each person to indulge desire, 
but in the power bestowed by the community 
upon Its every member to rise to the level of his 
lichestcopacity, by living in harmony with the 
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ini-tei, will, it nnj li(i|'e.l, pi /v nr«“it waj 
towniiK tlio reaiov il of mtn) cf tlic tr(t>l pmIi 
wliii.li cat up thft ^ery MtnU rf Iliuflu fcKi*-*\ 

T! p scouige cf ci»-l\ niatriigcs will <iisippet> nn-* 
with it will grow cc.-itpp tlie piinful WRliih if 
lijsterlc- wire-*, ctilitiq cliililn n ai>(i iletrepil li'is 
bam!^. Irstea-l, a ir.l u«t mau'iou 1 and s»imlj 
womiihood einoiging finni lii<.l\ cbiMbuol in 
dependent of Hiuu’anfh oi cfpeml»..t„ ,nd 
innocent of mental o» phjbic.il di-tjves will take 

th"ii pniper places oliastened and miitmed on the 

f^tage of the wo.ld Duta and n^.ht. o.stom ami 
contract, libeUy and dependencp will ail l,a\o 
tlieii prof/ci vi»e« m the well ordered oigAnie.n 
of BOiiety, cmnpoael of men and women trAine.l 
^^heeit of gn%eintng relf end atcustomcil to 
pie»?iVo treiUil equilihuum and e duo Kcnsoof 
proportion. 

All tliciightfiil men having the heal mteresta 
0l thiit country ut l.o.rt cun, by pci«>,.,l 
un.l persnugive precept,, imluce llietr fdlow cien- 
tilrei to fight iby o! the eicee.e, ot Onty end 
light, Theyliuve eipciienced end cn eupl.m 
thedeteiiointi.n cf t),e nee, Ihe ineilrm or 
imolence of the p,ldn„f d.e.o., 

end the eUgtittioii of the country ennjed excln' 
eivvly by diirj nrd custom Tlmy ece and •* 

show the giowth of nnhoiiUhv ^ soeieW, the 
levelling np of wi^e dis'mctioVp. the 
‘stingglo f»'- eti«tencp, and f|m dangoro.ia 
rfi[.;dity oMhe progless .,f nstion* go-eined by 
light nnd continct. lint llie best they can do is 
toieveittothegnod.oM, golden rule „f Mimi, 
which piohibits the eoinjment of two.sncU in. 

. compatible livei r.s that of a HrslimaUiari and of 
n householder at one and tlm same Hw.o by one 
and the same person This „.,d l,encri,ent 

rule has b-en iiitrodiucd, iVJib n-oihfit iliuis an5t«,| 
to the times, in the educational ioa-iiota, cf 
the Arja Samajists, the theosophisfa and the 
nationalists- No admission is allowed in tliew 
joetitutes except on a solemn promise of celibacy 


for' \ certain number of jc»ts. The fnct lliat 
euth prontifUR me freely given nnJ honestly 
kept by an increasing nnnibsr of students ttnmi’s- 
tnkbbly afiuws the tiend of public opinion. 
Is it not [K>«>ibio fur Gorernment to introiluce 
tins lealtliy provision in their Colleges where 
higher ediicaticn la imparted ? Government 08 a 
foreign Ooaeiiinient may not choose to interfere 
with the social cuhtonisof the people, but Govern'' 
ment as (he guardian of a nation's well-being, 
can, an a matter cf duty especially when supported 
hj ft popular opinirm, clo.e tl.e gatea of it, 
iratinites again,! or upon Iho-o nho ciolalo ' ll.o 
iclra of their own law.gne,,. 8„,elj. 
ment will wi„ the applause of the int'clirgent 
mcoiheia of the present and the blessings cf fulurn 
general , on, ,f the, Insist on a Iff. of celibacy nnd 

dwplm. during t|„ .tag, d„cipli„,l,ip 1„ ,1| 

Collegca ,il',|,ate,i to ibeir Unireraities, Th, 
Iiphla of the ciluin planted on tha firm rock o[ Ihs 
disciplined dnlilnlnes. 

•trongeal p.llara anpporlirg tl„ etcr-giowing 
edifice of society. 
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ThOftrgnnentolWef K|,„, ,, 

Sidnasaolol,,. 

itejend Ilia earliest p-e„on . l a 
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from such religious filth. Anil John Stuirt Mill, of cctuparative religion Jemand'', thus man’s 


and Sully end Seeley all bear witness that not 
even our largest S'ltinl goals can be held to replara 
the religious motive. We may reasonably expect, 
therefore, that the virtual religious presuppositions 
of ethics are euro to make themselves felt ttore and 
Biore even if uncor.sciousl). Upon that point 1 
think we need have no fear , even out most 


fntiire shall face the problem of keeping the 
meaning, the Heal interpretation of the world and 
Iifeside by side with si'Ientific oxplinition of its 
processes There will be a future religious ediicn- 
tioii in the strictest sense of the term. Religion 

And religion so conceived, it is plain, will be 


seculai education, if it is genuinely and thorough- 
ly ethical, will theieby carrry off with it a kind of 
essentially religious faith. In the language 
cf Muirbead, commenliog upon “ the central 
problem of the International Congress on Moial 
Education," ” ‘A man’s confidence in himself* said 
Uegtl, *13 much the sameas his confidence jcithe 
unirerae and 5n Ood,’ and what is ti ue of the indi- 
vidual i« true of humanity Without such confi- 
deuce it is difficult to see with what ultimate con 
vinvirgnesa appeal can be made to the idcnls of 
humanity ; with it we are beginning to see how a 
new itiipiriition can be brought to thewoikof 
Borsl educilion as the development in souU, pre 
pared by lhair own deepest instincts to re'pond. 
*f an attitude of mind winch shall betiuenot 
only to their own uisLliood ana womanhood in 
»hatwseen and temporal but to that which is 
Unseen and eternal in the woill at large ’ If 
minis ciaentially rrligicu«, then the very unity of 
tain makes practically certain that these virtually 
vehgioua presuppositions of his moral aims cannot 
be wholly hidden. 

The prpgreas of comp'iralire religion msLes 
certain, »l<a that more and moi-e rellgiouacdocntion 
Will tnuUe use of the contribution of the entivw 
rehgioui conscioii'neas of the rice, especially cf 
OrienUUhoujht, and tint tehs.ous faith every- 
where w, II ra inereasirg degreemOie beat 

•oaights of all. .\n.l even the lughc«t rrligion, 
‘hat maj net feel the nee.1 of any of the aubctdi- 
nale faiths, may it.s»lf, thus, receive enlarged inter- 
rotation. 

The new inner woilJ. with its gr«vl new vcuuce 
ll/i 


thought of as necessarily ethical— nt every step 
steadily supporting the moral life. And the ideals 
of self-sacnfics and self development on the other 
hand will find no need to be set one ovet against 
the other, but in their great aims wilt be seen to 
coiniide. 


And finall) the new woild of inner thought 
and life seems to me also to di*clo«e, ns belooging 
in narke<l degree to the religion of the future, a 
growing conviction of the necessary inwaidness 
of the moral and si-iritual, m over against either 
the su&ciency or the possibility of any exterral- 
ism in tins sphere The spintinl progress of the 
race must mean th-it men shall sec the growing 
cleamess that in the very nature of the case a 
moral and spintuaUife that is one'e own cannot 


«« laioon irom witncut, »i must spring from 
wilbm. Rerimann, I judge, only voicis here the 
steadily grcwiog conviction of all our best ethical 
tb,nk.ngwL.nl.es.ijs -“Mental and spiritual 
rellcwshipaaoiigmen, and menial nnd spiritual 
iudei«.n4enceonthBpnrtof theindividuil, that fv 
wKatweean ourselves recognise to be prescribed 
W US by the moraUaw” “ Religious tradition 
IS lodi^peosiWe for us But it helps us onlv if ,t 
leads wen to listen to what God svysto ctii, >• 

tl.S.t“-oSr;nd Ve^ r It- 

petpetoal neod'lftimi 
and thought for tlin best in either life or theorv • 
the bunging irto moral and religious trainran 

the social coti.eience, sensitive and enlightened- 
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West now Taunts of snd is seeking to fojce down 
the Ihrosts of those Eistorn nations whose creation 
—old civiliistion, even in these degenerate d&}s, 
still manifests the true, sound pnooiplee of con- 
stactive life born of a soul conscious, eonstrnct- 
ive mind { 

The time of the vain boasts of self sufficient 
superiority of Western ’civiliiation over thatof the 
Eist is gone by. The time has fully arrived 
when the claims of this superiority have to bo 
esaminedby the West itself wisely, closely and 
dispassionately, in the interests of its own best 
good and for the sake of the world's peace and 
higher evolutiua. 

These claims will hare to be esaniined by tbo 
light of a constructive philosophy of life, llie phi- 
losophy which is anchored to the source of life— all 
the Voirerse is one Life with the light of o 
philosophy by adopting which the oM nations of 
■ the world are still iniintaioing their vigoioos 
esutenee, even to-day, and whose moral and 
spiritual adraoee is now being retarded by the 
ooalauglite— morel, mental, material and physi- 
"’Mtern nations, intoxicated power of 
their successful greed and selfi^hnev, boro of tbs 
new-fangled, destructive ideas of life. 

It has now become the business of the wiedoov 
cf the East to turn the niiiid of the maUei ui.d 
'"’«t into ita own de^th^ so that it can 
discover the true Uws of life upon which to rear 
* eiTiluation whose expressions will harmoniie 
with those of tho old Eastern uations end make 
far the worU's poaee, the only friend and helper of 
tpirilual development— peace, the only object and 
r**lof human existence. The conceit, which has 
those voUries of this matter ma ! Western 
<‘»ilis«lioa. has to be droppe-i for a while to allow 
their eyes to look iota the ravages which their 
vise deity has crested and is creating within and 
aroond IhtnistUes. 

®ut the wnrld’a prece can only be brooght 
about by harmony in the consciousness of all 


nations and peoples of the world. And harmony 
ID tm entire nitions consciousness can only be con* 
tnbnted to by harmony in the consciousness of 
the individuals who fnim that nation. And har- 
mony in individual consciousness can only result 
fiom the roguKr practice, by those individuals, 
in Ihcir every day life of mental exercises 
which are apt to gi.idually discipline their rude 
mental forces, and thereby, in time Lainion-' 
ize their monl forces. Such mental exercises can 
only be formulated by people who have deeply 
studied and cleatly grasped the scientific l»ws of 
theroind, by realising their humonious effects 
through practice effects winch are manifested in 
tbeir tboiigbU, actions nnd coojuct. We live in 
the mind, hence, the science of our menUlity is 
the science of our life. That science of mind or 
life becomes religion when it traces its principles 
to their prime source, the sjul, ths besie principle 
of our being— our eoul which is a part of the All- 
petva'iiog Soulofall thatis This is a religion, 
whether it is preached by Jesus or Buddha, Con- 
fucius or Hrishi.a This is the religion of old 
times— the expression of the lonei laws of life, the 
elero «l unrauUble laws diseoTered by PropheU and 
Sevioate who have dived into the depths of 
hfe-theOoB eteinol Rriigion which reveals the 
h-irmontes of the soul whoso attribute >s Love 
otherwise called God ' 

TheaTiiusiion which is inspired and founded 
on tins scul-based science cf mentality is worthy 
of beicg called rivilizuion Otherwise it is a 
mocking munomer, a destructive force for the 
very nation which evolves it. The ecience of life 
which Christ Jesus has enunciated and preached 
as a fit foundation to rear a tine and abiding 
civil.*, tion upon Cut its Kws and principles 
can be interpreted only by the illuminated sages 
who c,„ ,t.ii be found ... the East, aage, who 
hiveaUn keptal.ve the soul biscd civiliration of 
the East, 
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Custom ant) dontvact. 


Mr dolatram kripar.vm pandia. 


cyf INDU sotiety is bised on the punciple of 
^jf duty ns diatinguished fioni thnt of light 
1 Krery Hindu is religiou'-ly bound to 
pei'orm his or her duty ivithout Inung an) rUim 
to corresponding or resultniit riglits “ Action la 
JcuT tight” is the teaching of Siili Krishna 
“The norld is upheld by duty” says anolhw 
When Tiened from the slandpcint of dntv, 
many of the ps8s.'ge8 in Hindu Dhainiiv Slnslras, 
apparently incongiuous, disclose nu admirable 
ajmmetrj of llio various parts of soiiil orgmistn 
{■erforaiing or bound to perform their re<pectivo 
functions to the beat of their abilities. The ssge 
eiho declares the depund*nce of tvouien on luen 
when desenbing the dutire of the gentle «ex, has. 
in bis chapter on the duties of mate*, eiiyuue-l, on 
lioia of lasting misery for disobedience, tiuttho 
ladies of the h i«se slinuld b« adored ana tdoined, 
F«clfie.l and gratidcd. Simihrly tlie precept 
whiih binds tlis erorking cU«#es to a lifelong 
'erriee of the higher clioes is coupled until the 
niandste ttiat the Utter should maintain and 
S'lpiejit the former from gonention togfn«retion 
The four bits of hxjd nhicli a.tnice born is bourd 
to trsiiRfer from the dish to the ground, before 
*ron tskinga moiitiifiil are indicstire oneniipd 
of the inherent shares in the csrninfs eeery 
W«ehjlier first of the kirg, wcondly of the 
fiWily, llurJly of dependents either cinadropetU Cr 
I'fxd^, Rod foutll ty of guesU. etc , whiih inn«t be 
*“• apsrl prerious to the enjoyment of fruits of 
Ubour. The e«iuiUbleiic«s cf tbe inipc»itiim of 
thus duty on eeery breadwinner becemea potent 
w en It is considered |nat the shares bare them* 
»‘Ues to contribute, in theirown way tobU safety 


The close and regular perfornianee of tbe nllotted 
task by each nnd^very unit of tho scciil innchire 
unhampered by personal likes and dislikes was 
expected to remove the chance of strife, bitterness 
and disappointment fiom the united and wliole- 
heailed eBbrts of the whole to turn out the great- 
est output of human happiness The great puri 
pose of ensuring mental peace, while seeming 
prosperity seems to have induced the builders of 
Hindu social polity to prefer duty to light as 
their basic pill ciple But tliey did not fail to 
foresee that the non-performance of duty by any- 
one part, would vitiate the whole roechanisra and 
accelerate the process of disintegntion Hence 
the stem commands for tbe performance of du'y 
and Steiner penalties for its non perfonndiice. 

It w from this principle of duty applied to tlie 
every day lif« of the Hindu tint custom hag 
sprung up. Tho habitual snd constant pioetue 
ofduti»s has tr)stallit«d iiitn custom And na 
everybody had to give his best foi the bentfit of 
the lest, nobody was depiived of his pioper shsic 
10 the conveniences an! snieniiies of life which 
the othem couM supply ihe propoitioii of the 
nectassriea and lusuri^s of life wliieh each unt 
wa» to obUin, was not fixed on the punciple ct 
denuml and supply but on the sole consideration 
of the decent l.vehhood of each consistert will, 
b.3 mode of living A gaidcner. fo, instance, who 
supplied fiawet-e to lin customer received only 
rupee one for services tendered for 30d days 
.nth.).,,, B„i h, hid „,„y 
nho cnnt„h„i.d 1 , Slim, np h,. p,„, 

..J .bn„ ih„, 

under the Kw of custom, corn and clothes, pre. 
sente a,d perquuites from everyone of them 
suflicieiit to keep him and family m es.e and 

Op,h„,b„i,..d ih. ,„p,„y.„ 

p.) 

•« .11 Ih. oU... ,p ,1,^,^ 

Kraidta on ail mourning and fea'ive ocea.i 
-h.hd.u..„ gi„p „ „d 
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0UST031 AND CONTRACT. 


Ot 


ttsges of his Ubour, nobody has a right to com- 
plain or to compef him to work at reduced rates 
It follows as a logical sequence that capitalists and 
liadlords have sinnl>r rights m the matter 
of increase or reduction of interest or rent. 
But despite this inherent and unquestioned right, 
wages, interest or rent cannot be raised unless 
there is a demand for labour, capital or land, 
sufficient to justify an iucreasa. The wilful exer- 
cise of his rights by an individual is kept under 
control by the tight of the rest to lefuso compli- 
ance. Therefore the remuneration in each casa 


denial of rights to these from whom duty is 
extorted. At flfb same time, be it noted, that 
hasty marriages contracted in the name of true 
love followed by ignominious divorces, enfoiced 
celibacy of female*, trades unions, a permanent 
state of war between the dosses and masses, and 
individualism —a sort of ogniuno per te (every 
man for himself) even in families are all the out- 
come of right divested of duty. Many of the 
nations of the West are threatened with the all- 
devounog octopus of soctahsm trying to swallow 
both capital and land, aod eradicate wise distinc- 


depends upon the exigencies of demand and supply 
Thus is brought into being contract between 
parlies who in the full exercuo of their rights fix 
the consideration therefor, agreeable to both lo 
wch tnnvietioo. . 

Contract encourages competition by appealing 
to the iclf-intereat of humanity, but it eliminates 
lentinent which after alt is the rnorter that pre- 
(ervtt eohesion araoog communities If however 
the fire produce^l by the friction of conflicting 
interests is so regulated that it can warm without 
burning the inborn sympathies of men, contract 
based on right htings into play the htent potenti 
•Utics of the high and the low 

Both custom and contract if rightly understood . 
aud univerrally accepted lead to the same goal, 
the well being of humanity. Their basic 
principles— ^luty and right are as inecpjtable as 
hack and front. Kither is theobversoof tbeotber 
Bight is the natural result of duty and duty istho 
tscessury condition of right. An f yet when either 
has to be put in practice to the exclusion of iheother 
by ionumetable men and women ir. rariouaetages 
ofetolulion with a multiplicity of pawuons and affec- 
tions, they present quaint ramifications entirely 
nti«uepected by the builders of either system. 
Child marriige*, enforced widowhood, unrequited 
labour, hereditary disqualifications, and diegerous 
inequality between various parts of the vccial 
'^y are consequences directly traceable to the 


tions based on industry and frugality, learning 
and wisdom. 

India has happily not yet arrived at that stage 
of covert decaileoce in the midst of apparent slHu- 
eoce, when spite and yealouey horn of deatre 
without deserts art in constant colluioa with 


arrogance and unfeelingnese of wealth, Bat 
It does enter the field of militant eueialisn silently 
corroding all unifying forces which have yet 
preserved hoary Hinduism from total extinction. 
That passive soctalwm which while keeping in 
abeyance the fierce bitted of disappointed hopes, 
procured work for tlio wilhog, and food for the 


u(„ lu lilt* Dams 01 fluty, is gradually losing 
ita hold on the people amourously rJinging to 
lights We all ivacit our rights. We have nei- 
th« the time nor the inclination lo think of our 
duties or our deserts id ouc scrambla for rights. ' 
The desire to claim and obtain rights by all 
aviilible means has grown general and iiresisti- 

bU in India. H is not confined to the educated 
or wealthy claves as is erroneously supposed by 
^e. If the aristocracy of wealth and learniug 

h« grown restless at the bureaucratic form- of 
Government however efficient and beneficent 
audhaspiwvailed upon the wise rulers of the 
Undtogiv. seme voice in the minsgem.nt of 
uicirown eOhirstothe sons of the eoil, ,i had 
» the fi„t i„tance. to p-rt with it, precious 
rnrilcges » determinedly wrested from then 
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There is ample room for tho eTerrhe of might 
in the spheres both of custom ami contract. In 
the latter it is more subtle. A contraet made 
betareen parties who are not equally eqmpped 
b^mes a sham and a farce. Indeed, in the 
hands of astute persona it tecomes a Bn.are to 
catch the needy and the illiterate. How many 
homes have been ruined in the- name of the 
sanctity of contract made by persons presumed 
by one of these pretty fictions of law to be able 
to take care of themselves, those only can tell 
who move among the people with eyes open 
And has not custom come to the rescue of mam 
a nii«erable victim of conlmct ? The fact of the 
Batter is that custom sanctioned by common 
consent and hallowed by prescription is a safe 
protecting agency of the weak unequally matched 
against ths atrong. Equality of conditions - 
at least those conditions which eoabte parties 
to epprosimately calculate the considerations of a 
contract can atone obviate the misenea caused 
by the greed of the one and the need of the other 
But equality of conditione cannot be brought 
abent, by imtatiog denunciations or li‘lpless 
wailings or even by fierce opposition These 
may aroo«e sympathy for a while, but have 
the knack of resolving themselves into vapoiii 
and smoke when pitted ogiinst calm and sturdy 
reason. The equality of conditions inJiiciog a 
healthy tone in every limb of the social body is 
only possible where a systemetio coui'se of di-.ci- 
phneJ duty is pursued by men, women and 
children. Therefore before diemissiag custom, let 
us see that the people are able and fit to make 
eqaltable contrarU Let every unit of ecciety 
claim and possess bis rights and privileges bat 
only after he oi she has given proof of his or her 
filelity and adherence to duly. 

By all meanslet the women enjoy full rights of 
liberty and indulge in speeches and writioga^ 
drives and promenades, ilnbs and gatherings 
dreasea and dinners but not before they learn to 


practise the duties of wifehood, maternity, and 
home economy. ’The monitress of her children, 
the fiient! of her husband, the suppoit of parents, 
the sole manager of the home, a woman becomes 
worthy of her position .as mother of mankind 
— as the Amba of Hindu mythology only after 
ahe haa edncatei] and disciplined herself during 
the diya of her probation in the fathei's home 
The period of probation need not be short. It 
should be loug enough to develop body and 
mind Unless the obedience of the daughter 
gives promise of fructifying into the sweetness 
of the wife and the fondness of the robther no 
period of piobation can be said to have come 
to an end simply by physical changes due to 
climate, association*, or similar other extraneous 
eircumstancee. But above all let the youths of 
the country be compelled, by Statute if necessary, 
to essiduonsly perform tne duties of diseiplinship 
before they can aspire to the ligbtsof manhood. 
Eighteen or twenty-one years may remaiu the 
test of puberty, but they need not nreeuirily be 
accepted as passports to manhood. No being 
oil be allowed to take up the duties and exeercUe 
tt,e lights <.f a eitieen eo long as he has not sue- 
eesvf.i l> ^ns^«d through the preparatory stage of 
Dt •limicliuya, i.c,of study and celibacy. This 
atago hvi to be utilised for the acquisition of 
know'clg-S eiilirgemBut of intellect and discipline 
of the mind. It is a stage in which the boy* 
leaves the Up^of his parents to squat ^t the feet 
of his preceptor But he w still a boy. The 
Seminaiyis after nil, the chamber of the second 
birth of the Hindu. No exit from this chamber is 
possible except with the perraisaion of the master, 
and no m\«ter worth his position is likely to 
give his release to the student who has failed to 
give soma proof of hU regulated and educated 
disdphnship. The re-introdnclion of this simple 
rale of Hindu law— of course after necessary 
changes, which makes the entrance into the stage 
of clirenship contingent on the permission of the 
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ver> clas-M for fthos-e Wtiefit it »<! nn-aiil, rJs , tlie not «iUt, no country can be comroerciaUy pros- 
^orec cksROa of agriculturists For (1) the export perous In this age. 

trada in food producta coiisisla of only a sanU por- (6) The depieiUtion of the gold price o 

tion of total output, pei haps Bii or Re\en per cent nher. This cause and the oth^r allied cause* o 

It tevios to cause a surplus production dvump nor an excessive impoiUtion nf the pi-vcious loeta Si 

maljarra. During periods of siarcUy this surplus and the alleged inflition of the currency durirg 

is attnicted towards the affected aresa on Hr. ount r*cent jerrs. lequire detailed tre.itment. ^ « 

o! the high prices prevaihng theic It thus .icts have, of courso, no conttol over the price of s'lyer 
as an insurance against fa muio (2) llwillrausa in the «v<nld‘a niaiket The only way in which 

an economic loss to the lountiy (3j India isand silvei cun be appuciatsd to ROtnething like its 

is likely to remain always an RgiiLulturaV country migmal value, is by the ad iption of a silver cui 

That is, iiianiifneturing induitncH ought not to be, renC) by *he leading states of Euiope. This, con* 

ftnd need not bo, introduced at the cost of stdering the curabrousness of the metal, is a highly 
the agricultural uiduhtneg, but «d« 6y side unlikely event. Am.lher way by which iU price 

with them. This is r^uite possible, if impioved can he incre.>8ed in India, ia by the imposition of 

methuds of agticuUure aie adopted, besides an import duty on silver, sufBoient to laise the 

this, scientific agiiculture also holds out value of ih® impyrted silver to rupee one per tel* 

enormous possibilities fur Indit It is, therefore, (Rs. 2 8 (^>1 ounce). But ns silier is only A pre* 

not advisable to discourage the export crude in isw umia commodity, in most of the other parts of the 

mateilals It is alsu a well known fact, that when world, the wi«doin o! such a step is doubtful. It 


a trade in any lommodity is once lost, it is very 
difficult to regain it. Fourthly, it will cause the 
substitution o! other commercial cro(« in oisny 
places where food crops are being gi own at piesent. 

(3) Growth of popuUtioo It is quite |ioasibie 
to inbivaae the output by the use of improved 
methods of agiiculturo. As wc shall show later 
on, this is the only safe method of toweiing the 
present high prices of food products. 

(3) Excessive importation of the precious 
metaU. Any rise brought about by this camw in 
the general \e\el of piicea ia riot an unmixed evil, 
because it ia accompanied by a proportionate riaa 
in wagas, aalaries, rents, etc. 

(4) Opening tip the country. FaciUtiee of 
intcr-commiinictttion tend to equalize prices. They 
raise the prices in places, where they are abnor* 
toally low, and at the same time tend (o lower 
them where they are too high. 

(5) The building op of real credit. The effect 
of this ia similar to that produced by the third 
cause. But it must be added, that if this docw 


is perhaps only just and proper to allow purebuers 
in this country to buy silver when it is cheap. 
Ilow far this decreasing purchasing power of the 
lupee is due to a plethora of that coin U a question 
almost impossible to answer. There doe.s not exist 
any reliable test by which the exact requirements 
of the country with regard to metallic currency 
can bo accuiilely guaged. But Ihei-e is no doubt 
that between 18D8 and 1908 the quantity of 
rupees in circulation, has neaily doubled, it has 
been eatimated that the stock of rupees in exist- 
ence before this period was about Rs. 130 crorew. 
Duri^ ILi, ^ 
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continue to n-ceice tlie ptiuo moiiiUry ri]mTateut. 
But T66,00,000 will llien bo worth about 
10} crores of i iioeo liero in Indin iben, lltnra 
80 fnr wo rtnll roup nn ftdranUga On the otlter 
hand the Home chorpes will be jncrto^l by elxuit 
I \ crores of rupee't end we ehall be et e ibsadvan- 
tage in our import trode But th>e condition 
will perhaps also Btiraulata prodm-tion in ludi* 
end henoo «ill tend to increaie the economic 
prosperity of our country. 

It must be admitted that the result of the 
introiluction of a gold currency, or the towering 
of the eichnnge value of the rupee, cannot l>e 
foreseen with any definite eertainty. But the 
third remedy euggeateJ by u*, namely, improve- 
reents in the antiquated methods of agncuUure m 
our country U certain to produce benafienl results 
Tint there is ample scope for improvement there 
is no doubt. To state very briefiy tne improve- 
ments may take the following line* -Cl) Labour 
may be made more intelligant, and therefore, 
morepimduetlve.b) means of wi.lespread pnmary 
education. It may be aceompanied or foUowe-l by 
elemsntary training in scientific agricuUuro (2) 
A greut extension of co-operative credit ayelem is 
necessary. (3) Agricultural banka may t® 
established. (4) Irrigation may bo exlende.1 aa 
much as possible. 

. Last but not least is the absolute necessity of 
capiUhsU and eduoalci people turning their 
attention towards scientific agricnUnre. this is 
sure to result in incre.osed output of rice.wr.eat 
cotton, d-c. improvement in the quality, and’ 
hence the clue of products like cotton, .„<! 
esploiUtioii of many other raw materials which 
. are not utilized at present U wdl also give rise 
to seiera! new agncultuml industries likecsmpUop- 
maUiiig, Ac. In fact, it will pof-sibly make India 
one of tbe rfcliwt countries of the world, and 
at the same time the enorraoua output of food 
products will tend to lower these prices con- 
fiderably. 


THE PLACE OF ART IN NATIONAL LIFE. ' 

UV Mm 15. NATESAN. 


HE piping days of peace have fled. And in 
\|u the etorm and strife of {mlitical warfare the 
musos of the milder arts are often kept in 
BiJenrttand suspense. Public mitid in India is now 
Botely occupied in investigating ths administrative 
meaauiea of the Goveriimciit and in clsnioiiriitgfor 
greater participation in the outhorily of the ruling 
burciucraiy. It is sery likely that a good deal 
of the world moving dsmociatic element of the 
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So'jlh Africa are fle.sli of their flesh and bone of 
their bone, anJ that they owe them a debt of 
gratitude which it will be very difficult to repay. 
To uiy mind, the best method of repayment is to 
increase the debt, by furmshitig the means for 
the further development of tint character whose 

du'play has been a matter of joyful astonishment 

to Ibe people cf this country Whilat many 
eminent sympathisers, by virtue of then official 
position, are precluded from subscribing to the 
funds that are being rawed fur the furlhei 
prosecution of the Transvaal struggle, they 
. have hero a useful oppoituoity for express 
log the reality of their rympithy Where 
itudenUhipa are given, they may be ear 
isarked, if thought desirebte, lor Uin-'u or 
Mahomedan students. One prominent Hiolu 
gentleman in Madr«<, in giving a atudentship, has 
authoiited its use tpcciflcvlly foi Mabomedan 
Education, and so admirable an example of toler 
ecce and CAtnolIcity may well be followed by 
ethers equally anxious to show then apprecistion 
of the effotls of the South African InJiirs'' to re* 
ineveall fraces of IIiada-MahoiredvR diUerence 
An account in the name of the FL«riitx Eloeation 
^ ^heme has been opened with the Indian Bank, 
LmiileJ, Madras, who have kindtv con'.entcd to 
receive donations of any amoiin*, which will be, 
of course, duly acknonicdgeil The txmtb African 
Inlnn problen. is not goire to bo solved 
today cr tomorrow, perhaps not even in 
. this generalicn. All the more needful 
_ then, IS it that the tcunirg generaiion 
nsany ‘of whom arc born nnl bre»l in Sonlh 
Africa, and wlo will live there all their hvee, 
should be linked to India by a bond cf onion, 
kinship, and Bv mpvalhy, and that they shiuUbo 
trained to cope wnh what promiees lo be, in 
rraiiy respects, a most roniple < ard difficult situ* 
•turn, demanding highly developel faculties and 
Well grojmded character. Will Ind’a help in this 
national wortf Tho efforts of the Pbnnix 
telliera mil be a labour of love Cut their work so 
self aacnficingly undertaken, ehould rot be made 
t-ora difficult by inadequate financial rcscurees 


Prof. Bradlgy’s Lectures on Poetry.* 


MR K B. R.AM.VNATHAN, M. A. 


f llE volume consists of lectures delivered by 
the author during his tenure of the Chair 
* of Pcetry at Osfoid and not included in hia 
earlier book on Shakespearean Tragedy*. Of the 
eleven lectures, five relate to the drama in generaj 
and the rest relate to poetry and to poets of the 
romantic school. The autboi's .airangement 
eeema to be first — the more general lectures .on 
Poetry, Tne Subhine and Hegel's Theory of Tragedy 
next those oo Wordsworth, Shelly, Keats and last 
ly those 00 Shakespeare 
Students of Mr Bradley's earlier publioition 
know what to expect from him. A ' philosophic 
breadth of view, rlostly re-asoned and conscientious 
presentment of the whole of the case, sod absecce 
of any ambitioo to shine and sparkle — that beset* 
tirg sit making tbe eutiecomiait lumseU to para* 
doses which on full esplsnahon prove to be old 
commoDj-laces, these characterise this present toN 
umooflectures as tliey did the earlier volume. 
The first lecture on •• Poetry for Poetry’s Sake,” 
‘ho poem IS in the expe- 
nd evokeaand not in any ul- 
utilitarian The partial views 
iverjthing, 


de- 


^ that the 
rience it embodies a 
tenor end», ethical i 
that would make the form of th 
that would make the matter nil i) 
monstraved to be inadequate The poena ’ i 
*FK”5'te cf faetoie, it is a unity in which you can 

no more separate a substar, re nnd a foim thanyou 

biooj,„si,r. It. 

Fora O, ,.J u 1... „..unc. or . 

11.. ,l „ j, I. 

..a .1.0 „,tal to roo.,a.r .tj 1, .bstncllog il 
u» „a ^ 

Bo. .. p»l.o ,rp„io„r, n,. ,, ■ 

Froari .M, . . It, 
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rpcd? no pliticjil ngicUv to ob'crtfo lliit luS for 
tlio luk of 0 {-f.oilunUy anil loTOii'ibihty wo 
voiil.l lis\e cr«'il''.l al'xtc^raen wartliy to W rank- 
t,l willi Till or GUd^lone anil Wirtiorn llM cm 
cliivulrouily sliiVo Inuils whli NtUon nr K»l»l«n. 

Awl it U an ui tontro'.trtC'l fact tlM the b«*y 
hamU tUit spun the nucUtis of Dicc-r are nMltnR 
diy by tlij owing fj the c'tlrivflg^nt importaUon 
of the tmebine maiie mitcrnU bypiiUy li«e la 
it of tliQ trnlitioii'il ai'chitccta of Iixlta who nro 
niso silently p is-sing away willi llie wiallh • f their 
rfi'iom, with no oppiirtunily to ibxplij their 
tileiita nnO no iiece«iity to b((jneith their lej;ae\ , 
And Viio only eunsgUtum that Ait 

in Indsw not Axt w anil « liv 

ing forte acting uu lUo life of lie poopio TIkto 
ia not a Ilin'hi homo worth the none fiom nhusu 
walU the futlifni piiotingi of flajt (titi Varmo 
lm\e ceasoil to inspire the modest binie with the 
filelity and devotion tint SiU boio her loving 
liege and lord, Itimi. SikunllnU and Stvithn, 
Ulimsyantln tind bronpadi, then immortal lives 
and careers, their a'‘t'i and H*ter*nw, epritiging 
from their deep fun itams of Virtue, Modesty, 
Tutity, Duty, hire never vanisheil from the 
tninds of tlie modest m itron of the Ilin-lu home 
though years Inve passril away into ages, ages in- 
to epochs and epochs may perhaps Irde away into 
eternity awl since they plvyed their ports on the 
stage of tills stisnge woilJ. To the pious llindu 
lady they are not fables, myths, nay not even 
allecories but stern realities as real ne historical 
^ersone^w, as real ea. Ivar Q«rc ItsaK. 

The deepest devotion and the spiritual con- 
MiousnesR nf the llindvr Iwart find their legitiTnato 
expressions in the lofty tombs and Iho pgantie 
temples scattered over the sscred soil ,of Arya- 
vartba. How many a wood-Und sage, leaving his 
hearth and home, has left the legacy of the spin- 
, lual yearnings of his »onl in the ehape of moau- 
^ menls built out of ll.e moiety collected ftom the 
poor in his begging bowl I How many a Muslim 


monk in *11 his wan leiings in life held h>» heart 
niid linpo in the t-rcclion of a single tomh nt tJi« 
erpcnec of a whole life of lahourl The Art it*?U 
Is of littlo account to ns, great and noble onl «ub- 
lime a» it is. Hut hrhoW tbo tpitU that morn! 
them to til* task disino ! Whst piety, wliutdevO’ 
lion, wliat self-aacriCcs have attended them in 
their sohury pilgrim ig-i Ihroiigh tbo ‘grey, Ump* 
leas shpths of Time'! That was the spirit in which 
all great Art WAS produced in Kiat nnillVcst. 

If you would see that In'* srtiilie spirit grow snd 
sprevl. Art must be ever present In jour d»ilr lm«<- 
must not only b* a thingyoii ststittosre in Art Oalleno* 
and Musinm*. It vnwsl l>e somrthinR for daily uWa 
■ometlnni; you see in t!io life which is round about you, 
in tW streets and in yoiir hjuses, In the tree* and ill the 
flowers, in ihc fletdi and in the sty, and something o'tlis 
diiiue naliir* svliiih is within von roresling to Jo® 
Ihonght* divine You must rrg*rJ the hook* ivhieli you 
read only ts eomneiiUriri on the great book of Katuw ; 
you inuvl go, ss yourltuhis ilidot old and team freto Sy 
tore herself. Indian Art will then Iwcoms * grc*t Inlei- 
lacWa* and meral force which will sllmoUtaercry form 
of setiTily. It tvill re-light the lamp of Indian lusroing, 
rvsiso your archiietlart, Jour Indnstriea.swiSjourconi* 
mereeand give s hii^bermotiro for every work you and 
to do. Your Art Ihui ennobled will not lad to ennoble 
yoiireelres. 
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lion tbo names of tlio poems His Holiness has 
found tinm lo compo'-e in tho muUt of liisioutine 
cenmionmli-'cn and niullUudinous dnliee. They 
incUido Sadasivendia Stotrs.Bvdiisivnpanchfttttlna, 
bn-vdadiatliiiFasiiti, SaradaStolbram, and Lagho 
Stotliram, Series 1 and 2; all winch 

could ba easily got up by rote fur duly use by 
devotee'', being the outpouimgs of a soul iir.- 
nieiised in devotion and typical of the spiiit that 
pervades it. The tvio Seues of Liglm Stoth* 
rams mentioned before contain a few pieces, be 


Grammar, Vedas and tho Vtdniita are taught 
competent ProfessOis. A nuinbir of poor students 
are given free boarding oi scholarships, and in 
some rasesaio also provided with free clothing. 
His lloline.ss, besides, maintaining this College 
makes donations to numerous other Sansktit Cul* 
U'ges 111 the Mysore Sbate, and to other instilti' 
tions of a similir chaiacter in other places, main- 
tained by Adivaitins and others, A word about 
the Mutt Librar) ought to be added here, fur it 
IS a valuable one. It includes books on every 


fide®, which deserve a word. The cilUuhcity of 
HU Holiness IS brought out in his hymns delet- 
ed to'Eanisimha and llanuman in the first of 
them, and tbos<i dedicated to Sii JagidCiiiii 
Nnrasimha Ilharathi and 8ri SanWracUarya m 
the second are remaikable as being in honour of 
his religious preceptor and predecessor, 8n Kaia- 
simhs Uharalbl, and the original founder of the 
Matt of which, ho is now tho Head, Sri Adi Sanka- 
rachsrya, 


His lluhnoss administera Iih Jagir on the 
Mysore model It consists of five Hollis eoi.- 
tsining 2'13 villigos aiid.26 liamWts, with a 
total population nearing some 10,000 soul®. The 
Jagir i® about 8 miles lorg and 0 miles nid«, and 
has the river Tuiiga running through ii from 
Mutli-west »o north-east. U is in what i, known 
in Mysore as puieMalrad country. Us annuil 


revenue is estimated nt Rs. fiO.OOOa year, bcaid., 
which tho Mysore <! iveriimcnl nukes a monthly 
grant of some 1.000 Us. U., Robnes,' manage- 
merit of the Mutt Rstatc has been an eminently 
eucccv.ful one ; elh ie„i administration has >n 

"m, “m"', 

.1 tl,. Malt rjol., l.„u,c 

. ,l.bt, 

If"',"" •»' <1.. m.„„, i 


department of Hindu lore, more especially’ on 
the different schools of raetAphysical thought in 
Southern India. Its MSS. are worthy' of careful 
attention at the hands of competent EchoUis. The 
MuU, bosides, waiutsins a Chuttnim (Feeding 
House) where poor Brshmani are fed, and alms 
given t« Bairsgis and other poor travellers wlio fre* 
quenttbe place in large numbers. Ills Hollrtess con® 
ducts the Kavarathri festival about October every 
year wiih great re/ul niid it attracts great crowds 
of people toSringeii, when the place exhibits a 
most busy aspect His Holiness !s a much Im® 
veiled person, and his itenarary not only brings 
him into contact with high and low throughout 
the length and bresdth of the country, but also 
enricbestho Mutt over which he presides in so 
giacetul a winner. His Holiness is a great lover 
of learning and it i« suiall wonder therefore 
tliab alaige purtion of the incuoic thus'deiived 
Roee to learned men and charitable institu- 
tioni. Ills UohneM is a recognised epirituel 
authority in the land and embodiee all that is 
typical and beat in it. 

SBIBiHKAKiCnAItYi.-I. II,. I.lr. .rfTim... 
iir.c.N.K„.h,.„.„,,,i,„ „ 11,. rm.- 

•-pl-ir. n, r.na,t Biun.u, T,tt.,l,hQ.l,.n. Doth In 

"" rrin. A., 12 I. 
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study o! Scieocs reTsaU to ns the inlwr 
fj estin« fact that there « ft world beyond 
1 our physical senses ; that beyond sight an I 
bearing there is an uniter, unheaid, mifeli woiM, 
beyond touch and taste and smell 

We pity ft blind and n deaf man whei» we 
coDMder what a great amount of pleasure he i* 
cut off from; the delight that we experience at 
the sight of beautiful colours and «hades ; thejoy 
tbit we fiel in viewing beautiful mounUin 
scenery and landscape view and the pleasure that 
we get from roelodious mu'ic and sweat Jiarironr 
lie all denied to the poor man, but the ordinary 
human being U in no way bettei off than tbo 
blind and the deaf cn*n when we taVeinioae 
count the wcilds that lie beyond our senses, 
we are insensible to the existence ot these wt.ilds, 
we cannot ie«pond to the suhllet and finer 
Mbratione comin gfcom them, and t«t we know 
that thf<a worlds do exi.t with tti« help of the 
most delicate ir.strumrnts that the scieotista hate 
intenlpj ; the telescope, the photographic csnieia, 
the microscope, the spectioscoi’p, Ihe elcctroecop*, 
the aiarconigtaph, ic, Ac, How much of «nir 
scientific pri'grrss do ve one to them ? How sen 
ously the scientists would hare been banJicappeil 
without them: in f ict, williout our phi steal sensea 
being aided by these most delicate and refined 
imtruinetita scientific progress would liftae almost 
come to ft standstill ; there would hare been a 
dead-lock in scientifio matter” without their help 
The instruments which the scientLts have inrent- 
td are sometimes _ as gigantic as would put to* 
shame the brute force of the giants of fable ard 
sometimes as delicate as would east into shade the 
oimbleness of the fairiei, not to speak of the 
time and trouble devoted after them and their 
enormous cost,— these mtrunients are verily mas< 


telly specimens of 'human ingenuity. If we 
tou pare the scientist of the 20th Century with 
the scientist of three or four previous Ccntuiirs 
or even of earlier times we find that tbeie is not 
so* much diffeience in their intellectual calibre as 
there is in the inst'unents with wl ioli each of 
them had to work It is only because the scient- 
ists of the present .lay lime better fscillties to 
carry out their investigations w ith the help of the 
itistruments at their disposal that they are nhlo 
to show better result* 

I am afnid I hive digressed from my subject 

pioper 

If we go out on a clear inoonlfss night and 
turn our eyes to heaver, we find that it is 
illumined hy ft large numbei ofsUw.if we count 
then.nnbei without unaided eyes we flrd that 
It coties to about 3 to 4 thousand , if we go one 
sUp further and aid our sense of sight by the 
help of the most powerful telescope at our dispceil 
we find that tlie number of sUrs increases immen. 
sely and leaciies the enormous figuie of tens of 
hiimlreiU of Ihousaud*, and if we go one step fur- 
II..I sun ftiid take the photograph of the heaiens 
we C. 1 »l.e number leaih-ng the gigantic C-ure 
.f20u. lOimllioneiins What an enoimous num- 
Ur of stars existji in the heavens ami how few of 
Ihen. ore wo able to see with our iiiksJ ejes un- 
aiile.1 by instiuments 


n to file domain of 


Physi 


rt.d, 

b™ to „„ th, J 

Ih, ditoover. 

a-.. .h,to I..b. i, „p 

pnt . ptism in tha^pnlh of , yf ^ 

d.rk toon, ood p„„d ton, j, d„oo.po'„d l„l, 

..«n p„„o,p„ oolooto b,g,„n,.5 , 

IIn«k.„S off »i,h ,l„„d. Th„, o.„„ool„„„ n,„ 
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with a view to ititlucin;,' that pitUic smaiiit 
to «lo nny actor to foilKMroi dfhj to do 
any act connected witli the exeicisc of bu 
public function^, 

the Load Government may, h\ nctieo in wiitmg 
to the keeper of such printing pn->.4 (.tiling 
or describing the woida, signs, oi Msibte lepre- 
sentalions which in Its opinion sie of the natme 
described above, declare the seeuiiiy dei«siied in 
respect of such press and all copies of such news 
paper, book or other document wlierocei found to 
be forfeited to llis Majesty. 

. .Pxpfannfion /.-In clausa (c) the eipiess.on 
disaffection includes disloyalty and all fcelinca 

of enmity. 

txplawUon II — Comments expressing dis- 
approval of the measures of tho aoveir.ment or 
nf any such Native Pence or Chief os afoHa.id 
with n view to obtain their ..Iteration by lawful 
iiieans, or of the admmislratiio or other action of 

the Government or of any such Native r„n,e oi 

Indm wilho.l! of Justice in 

India without exciUng or attempting to excite 
hatied, contempt or disaffection do not wmo wiU, 
In the ecope of clause (e) 

(2) After the expiry of ten daj« f.om the date 
of the iMiio of a notice under Sub-Section (1) the 
declaration made in respect of eurh pi-e-a on.uj 

^\7t i1 f lf*g'«ruiion of Jtooka 

Act, 1807, shall lie deemed to ho anuuUed. 

>'• iMicre the secuMty given ill (•««„#.«♦ t 
press h-w been declared foiLitsd unde! becUonY 

la made scciinty to such atnoi...( 

rHi i "v « u.'i’.i's' 

purpose of printing orYuH,.r,in.» ^ 

book -or other dorL.nrconU Y n ^ '’ow^pper 

xigns or ai^ble li^reintaiL?’ ^*7 

Opinion of the Lsnl n ^ m iJ,* 

I.ocal Coternmea m-v <>) 

• the teopfr of such 'L 1 to 

dobing sorb wonJ^ sign, o! v,2iu **■ 

tions dwiare— . ^ ^ *'*^‘1* rcprrsjnl^. 

(<*) the farlber ercuritv kn .!». « 

"'S.SiBa3~ 


book or other document or found in or upon 
the premises where such newspaper, book 
or other documort is, or nt the time of 
printing the matter complained. of avas 
printed, and 

(c) ftlf copies of such newspaper, book or other 
document wljeiover found, to be foifeited 
tu His Majesty. 

7 (1) Where any printing-press is or any 

copies of any newspaper, book or other document 
are declared forfeited to His Majesty under this 
ct, the Local Gover/iment may- direct any 
agistrato to issue a warrant empowering any 
1 oJice ofiicer, not below the rank cf n Sub-Inspcc- 
or to eeue and detim any propeity ordered to 
welled and to enter upon and search for such 
piopcrt) in any premises — 

(i) where any such property may bo or may 

ho reasonably suspeetted to be, or 

(ii) IT lere any copy of such nevvspaper, book nr 
other doemnsnt is kept for sale, diatrlbu- 
t'on. publication or public exhibition or 

suspected to be kept. 

ah.ii '^nmnt issued under the Section 

maon/r IY 

execution of soai-cb-war- 
B f/i*V Ctiminal Procedure, 1898. 

tcLrUL^'V • newspaper who N 

Section 5 of 

with tho M#..- naaking the same, deposit 
Is made declaration 

.HrtTS”™ '■r* ■- 

"t” -.rr:.;.;:”., '"Zk' 

P'per is ni inlet ♦! *''* l‘r»« where tho news- 

^ depoHit aecuii’ty t 

•n force; ^ '’* *• “* "“'I' legijitration is 

think* fit,Yo['Vp!cialt"* ^’^"£'“■'■'‘10 may, if ho 

dlTHirro wiiL ll.o depStf^ 7 him, 

from tirnfl to time «•,« »Pcurity cr may 

thia Sub Hwtio,, 

(2) 'Vl^cnf.^pf it •r,.,,- 

»""»» that any „ew/rL? 1^1 Govern- 

terrilorica, in re*ni,-i^ wilbiii its 

made by the puhli.l,er'*tl T "Y 
«»noemmt rf this Art f*'® ooin- 

r.~" ...,1 Ssilioi, r, of tk. 

u.o,a„, ,„.5 . J-fUook, Att. 1607.0,0. , 

6 .isillo roi,r..ooution.'of 
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Passing now from planets and systems to atoms 
and molecules we find that every particle of mat* 
ter that we see aiound u<i, every molecule that 
goes to form a parti, le of matter, every atom that 
goes to build a molecule and every corpuscle that 
goes to make an atom and 'vhlcli is supposed tc 
be the primordeal substance from winch all mat 
ter is made — all these are vibrating at a liemen- 
dou« speed "nnging from tlmusands of miles to 
bumhedi of thousands of miles per s'^cond, still we 
whose bodies are built up of millions of eiicli 
eorpu«e!ea, alotna ai.d molecules, are not tii the 
least affected by the treraaidoiis motion of these 
particles within our bodies Thus do we eee tn»t 
the whole globe as well aa each and every piriich* 
uf matter— whether it be in a hUds of gi -sa oi 
in the blaring eun, whether it be In a alone or a 
ton &ower, a mon nr n monkey, is in a state of 
whirling motion and violent vibration and yet 
bow ioBignificaiit are tbe effects peiceived by 
means of out pbyeicil eeuses. 

We are all fainilur with the beiutiful pheno- 
menon that we ubseive when ne thiow a tiny 
piece of Slone in a clesr and still mass of watei . 
we See small circles forming in the water which go 
, On gradually widening and widening until they 
divappear fioni Our Sight; just in tbe eame way 
when an electnc current is generated at a knob 
by »n electneal machine, waves are set up in 
etliei which spreid outward in all directions 

Now just as the light waves set up by the sun 
are caught by our physical eye so are these waves 
*et up in ihs ether by the electnc ruvreot 
raughl by the coherer which is a delicate instru- 
ment invented by Sir Oliver Lodge and which is 
known as the electric eye This, in short, is the 
principle of wireless telegraphy. 




How no are encircled by waves of ether seeth- 
>Dg and surging all around us, waves of other of 
different rates of vibrations and of diSereut wavo- 
lengtha, ranging in length from a few miHionlhs 
U 


of millimetre to a few millimetres and yet to how 
few of these vibrations do we respond ! 

What shall we say of Radium and other ladio- 
aetive elements discovered recently by the scie'n- 
tists and a study of whose properties has com- 
plet» 1 y revolutionized our conceptions it. Chemis- 
try ai d Physics 

Radium 18 a sister clement to Barium both fall- 
ing in the sinie gioiip in the periodic system and' 
having pioperliea very closely resembling each 
ether But Radium poe/iesses one extraordimry 
propeity which is not possessed by Barium, ws , 
radio activity or the power of emitting rays This 
power of emitting rays— whicli actually consist 
of very fine particles of matter charged with 
opposite eUctncitifs and which emerge from 
Radium Bill at a tremendous speed varying from 
ten thousand miles to over a bundled thouavnd 
miles per 6 »cond, day in and day out* year in 
and year out and which will be emitted without 
cessation and nppsrei t diminution for centuries 
ID the future ee they h ive been emitted appar- 
ently for countless eertiines in the p*«t— lapar 
fxeelUnce tho natural intrinsic projieity of the 
heavy atom of mutter 

To imagine actual particlee of matter eieh a' 
thousand times sniallei and lighter than a 
hydrogen atom shooting out from Radium with a 
velocity which would take them fivo times round 
the earth in a Bctond, under perfectly normal 
conditions-, e that not wonderful and giand ! Ig it 
not er,., ally s.i.jn.sing that the scientists should 
have remained ignorent of this fact so long in spite 
of such striking and unique properlus possessed 
by Radium and other radio-nclLve etementa The 
scientists see in Radium «„ actu.al dia.nleg. at, on, of 
anatom, a, entahle transf.irmation of one dement 
^ Hito.nothei.uTRad.umEmenationsinto Helium, 
the reel, oat, on of the dream of the alchemists; 
thescientiate see in it the liberation of energy 
which „ simply incredible and inconcdvable end 
that too without any apparent perceptible diminu- 
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with A view to inducing' tl^t puhlic s>-r>Ant 
to do ftiiy act or to foibpiu oi to dt> 
any Rct connected wiliv the exciiUc of liis 
public functions, 

the IjOCrI Government luftj’, by notice in wiUin" 
to the heppor of BUch printing prr^s <.titii>g 
or describing the wouis, signs, ot \hiUe lepro- 
seotations which ill its opinion Rie of tlie natme 
described ftbose, declare tbo seciiuty de]<os)ted in 
respect of such press and nil copies nf such news 
paper, book or olber document wherever found to 
be forfeited to fits Msjesty, 

. Explanation A— In clause (e) the expiession 
disiffection” includes diafoyaltj nnd nil reehnPH 
of enmity. ^ 

Ijj:pl(tna(ioH II — Comments expreBsui" dis 
approval of the measures of the Goxeinmenl or 
ofnnyauch Native IVtnce or Chief os »fo«*ud 
with tx view to obtain their alteration by lawful 
means, or of the administratiie or olhei action of 

or 

Ubief or of the adminialration of justice m Uutisli 
India without Mciiing or atlemplinK to excite 
liMreii, cmlempl or JiirlT.oUoo <o „ot coioo ml, 
in tre icope of clause (e) 

(5) Alter tb. rrp.ry ol ten .Uj, from lb, 
o( lbs iMue of , nolioo und,r Sub-Srclion (1). ib, 
tal.nvt™ m.do ,0 rr.,«l of ,„rl. p,„, ta’ 

Art “imV'.i! n f"i' ■‘•S'.'r.lton of l)o„k, 
K ^ to be aniiulled 

£>. nJiew theercunty given in resncci ,.f 
press has been declared foifcitaj under beclion I 
every ^rson m.Jcmg , drc-arotion in IZVci 
of Buch rre« unler Section 4 ofU.ePteirS 
Tt'.gistnition of- Books Act, lsi}7 ehsll 

oitrs" ^„sr„'r 

purpose of printing or^puH.sh,^. ^ ^ 

egna oi visible representations which {. !ii. ’ 

de«riWn8,nch wo, J,, »gi,”or',^'l!|;;' "• 
tions, declare— i. s or vi&iHe repressnu. 

!?! S" •'“"•J •" Jrpo.UeJ 


book or other document or found in or upon 
the premises wliero such newspaper, book 
or other document i‘>, orot tho time of 
printing tlie matter complained, of was 
printed, and 

(c) alt copies of such newspaper, book or other 
docurrent wherever found, to hs forfeited 
to His Majesty. 

7. {l>Wh ere any printing-press is or any 
copies of ftny nexvspaper, hook or other document 
«ra declared forfeited to His Majesty under this 
ct, the Local Government may - direct any 
I»Bi8tmte to issue n warrant empowering any 
1 ohee officer, not beloxv the rank of a Suh-lnspec- 
or, to eeire and detain any propeity ordered to 
urfeiiei and to enter upon and sc.arch for such 

pioperty in any premises 

(•) tvliere any such property may be or may 
be rcisonably suspeetted to ba, or 
(«) xvhero any copy of such newspaper, book or 
other docuniant is kept for sale, distribu- 
tion, publication or public exhibition or 
,j,. J^iibly suspected to be so kept. 

«h.ii warrant issued under the Section 

" “■■"'''i be elected in 
'“'"lien oi e.nreh.w.r. 

8 /ei'w ” C'ln'innl rrncednre, 1898. 
■cn».r.!i . publisher of a newspaper who is 
Ibi "nder Section 5 ol 

.Ml “"'■e Act, 18C7, 

witli'lli. M ° ni.kitig the K,nie, deposit 

is ms.l, "b"” ‘be dechration 

S two Ibourtod 

fit to reniiir, * "’’''‘'oto may in eocli caeo think 

T>~. f'Oveniraent of India • 

™,J Act plinl'/ I'Sirtccrf und,r the 

tered as the^e^Lr ,Vli '‘®"'''P'‘P«r '» lisu Mg'*' 

piper « Diintn.i ^ preas where the ncivs- 

to deposit «ecuiltVL‘"lo n?" “'“'I V' “in'f'd 

in force. ^ ^ ° ns such i egistration is 

think* ^^'g'llratc may, if lio 

ditpoose with ik„ ,i ^ be recorded by him, 

this Bub-Section order Under 

“But that anyone, ^ Govern- 

terrilorica, in rpun. i within its 

«'*l»y«xc publM,e^°ti,l^'!!f,^ 

lueiicement of n.!* !»» pnor to the com- 

Piew and RegisCration of’fc 
tainanny xrordg th.l . • lb67, con- 

■ <*" n-lweovutatiQM of 
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elusion Ihul prices and wages have not risen since 
then. In order, therefore, to make this sub- 
i'cl most clear we shall give a few more statis- 
tic*. 

It *ppe.afs at first from figures given in the 
Ain i-Akbari that prices of the necessaiiee of bf* 

were very low in tlie 16th Century 111 India It 
does not fellow, however, that the coat of living 
WM eijually low because the prevailing wages 
were also low, almost in the same proportion 
For insUnee, Abdul Fail gives tbo following 
prices of some of the articles — 

Rs. A f. 

Wneat per maund 12 dams. 0 4 9 
• Barley „ 8 n 0 3 3 

Ohee „ 205 .. 2 10 0 

Milk „ 25 „ 0 10 0 

SimtUrly the following figures represent some 
of the wages prevailiog at that period it should 
he noted that the rupee in Akbare time was 
divided into 38 or 40 dares : — 

Rs. a. t 

Masons , 5 dams. 0 2 0 
Bncklayete 3 „ 0 13 

VTater earners 2 „ 0 0 10 

In order properly to sppivuate three figures, 
we must bear 10 mind toe fact that value and 
price, tliuvgh cfieii u<ed to espites ths ovuieeet of 
ideas, are leall) distinct terms. The value vf any 
commodity conauU of two things, n: , its utility 
•nil the •difiiLulty vif ubtiuiiiiig it Italer, for 
instsoce, is a thing of gre.-vt utility, but still tt baa 
got no value in places where it can be obtained 
without any difficulty, hi large towns it has 
gnt value because the eUment of difficulty in 
ebUmiDg It, is present; on the contrary, if a 
thing IS simply rars but has got no utility it will 
t»t pa»e.«a any valua. The price of an article is 
*t* Value expressed in terms of money Value 
IS not an absolute but a reUtive term. For 
'®*t»nee, if butter is ebuinable at 8 annaa per 
**er and mdk at 2 annas per seer, it means that 


the value of the former is four times that of the 
latter. Hence the money acts as the measure of 
value. But the function of money is also to act 
as a standard of value Hence it is necessary that 
it should have stability of value. For instance, 
supposing a man borrows, Bs 1,000 to be paid, 
say, after sis months, and if the value of the 
rupee doubles by that time, in efiect he will have 
to pay double the amount he borrowed Hence 
stability of value is one of the essential attributes of 
money, but hitherto it has not been found possi- 
ble to keep money, whether gold or silver, per- 
fectly stable in value, but vre have to remain 
SAtiafied with a inatenal which though not perfect, 
beat meets our requirements. We shall find 
later on, that it is the lowering of the vslue of 
the money (silver id this case) which has been 
ona of the causes of the phenomenal rise of prices 
in India. * 

Econoinisis have showo that a tiee in the 
general level of prices may be brought about by 
two different sets of causes It may be that, 
obeying the universal laws of supply and demand, 
gold or silver may become cheaper through an un- 
usually Urge supply of the precious metiU on 
account of tho opening up of new productive 
mines On the other hand, if there is a general 
cheapeDing in the methods of producvion,, owing 
to the loveatiou and use of Hbour-saving appli- 
ances, prices will tend to go down, unless counter- 
acted by other rnasea. Hut ns money is itself tho 
measure of value, its value, if lowered, is at once 
reflected in a geiieial rive m lha prices of other 
commodities and i-ice versa 

In Indii, prices have liecn affected by numerous 
causes of which tl.a fullowii.g may be regarded as 
some of the roost imporiant, ric: (1) Foreign 
competition. (2) Growth tf population. (3) 
Importations of the precious metals, repecially 
eilver. (1) Opemi g up of the country through 
railways, telegraphs. Ac (5) Tho bmlding up of 
real credit and hstly, (6) tall 5„ ite pnee of 
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\ti the loo\l oAioiet OneU**, direct 
and free of iipen's to tho Govenitnent, two 
copiet of each of such newspaper »3 soon as 
it is puhh&hed. 

(?; IS any priciter of Mty soch n*\\s[rtper 
neglects to deliver copks of tho same in compU- 
nnce with Sub-Scction (1), he shill, oa the com- 
pUint of the officer to whom Ibo copies should 
harobeon deliseieil or of sny person nuthonsed 
by tnst officer in this, bclmlf, be puniahAble on 
conviction by n Migis*riite having pirisrtiition 
in the place where the newspapet naspnnted 
with fine « Inch may ertenJ to lifty rupees for 
every default 

if. Any person having an inteiest »n nny 
property in respect of which an ordei of foileiture 
has been made under Section t, <5, 9, H or 12 may, 
within two months from the date of such order. 


oidera pisseil thereon, and, until such tules 
hto framed, the practiie of such Couit in pro* 
ceedinga other than suiLi and nppoals shall apply, 
so feMis may bs pi'jcticaWe, to such npphiAtions. 

22. Every declaration of forfeiture purporting 
to bo made under this Act shall, ns egainstnH 
persons, be conclusive evidence that the forfeiture 
therein referred to has taken place, and no piti* 
ceeding purporting to bo taken under llifs Act 
slial) be called in (question by any Court, ‘except 
the High Court, on such application as afoimid, 
and no civil or criminal procoediog, except as 
provided bj this Act, shall be instituted against 
any person for anything done or in good faith 
intended to be done under this Act. 

23. (/) Whoever keeps in his possession a pres-s 
foi the printing of books nr p i{>< rs ivithout msking 
a deposit under Section 3 or Section S, when le- 


apply to the High Court to set 6i.i<ie such order, 
on the ground that the newspaper, book or other 
document in lespei-t of wliuh the oidei w«* laedo 
did not contain any wor>U, sijtns oi visible repie* 
sontAliuns of the nature ile'icnbed to Hec'ion 4, 


qmred eo to do, shall, on conviction by a Msglstraie, 
liable to the {lenally to nhich he ivould be liable 
if he had failed to make the declamtiuii prescribed 
by Section 4 of the Pries and llegistration of Hooks 
Act, 1807, 


Sub Section (1) 

18. Every such Application shall be heard end 
determined by a Special flench of the High Couit 
c-unpoted of three Judges, or, where the High 
Oourt consisti of leas than tniee Judge*, of all the 
Judges. 

19. (/) If It nppaar* to tho Special bench 
that the word*, s'lgiia oi visible representations 
contained in the newspaper, book oi »ther doeii' 
merit in re*p«,t cf which the oialer in (piesnon 
was mvde weie not of the naluie deociibed in 
Section 4,Su1>-Seclion jl), the 8>ie*itl BcnrhahnM 
set Avde the order u! {orleilurr. 

(Jj Wheie there i* a diir«<ence of opinion 
ainatig the Jivle''* furciing the Special I{«nch, 
the ilrciaion shall be in arrardanca with thn 
opinion of the iii'ijoiity (if any) nf thnsn 

(d) SYbero there is no such majinly w|»ch 
concurs in setting asi le the Older iri (pwtioii, euih 
order shall stand. 

20. Oa the hearing of any such application 
with reference to any iiewtpaper, any copy of euch 
nevvspajwr published after the commvncemriit of 
this Act may be giicn in evidence in aid of tha 
proof of tb\ natnie nr ten h-iiijy of th» woido, 
rigna or visAle lepri-auntntin* cmtHine,! insiich 
news paper Adch are allvgr>I tjbo o! the nature 
described in B^tion 4, Siib-Sijctlon (1), 

21. Every High Court shall, as wan as con. 
feniently may b«, fiamo rules to rrgnUte the 
eedurs in the case of such applications, the 
unt of the costs thereof and the exemtUon cd 


(X') ayhoever publishes any newspaper mthoiit 
making a deposit under Section 8 or Section 10, 
when required so to do, or publklict euch news* 
paper knowing thnt such seciirlty has not been 
deposited, ahtll, on conviction by & Magiatrste, be 
liable to the penalty to which he would be 
liable if he had tsilsd to make the deUsmtion 
pt«-sciibed by Section 6 of the Preas and Ilegistin- 
tioncf Bo-jks Acf, 1867. 

21 Wheie any person has deposited any 
Bwunty under this Act and ie«^M to keep 
the press in re«pcet of which such aecurity 
w»» depoaiteil, or, being a piibliHliBr, makes a 
declstattm under Kcelion 8 of the P,c« end 
ol nook, Att, IBOT, l,»my «ppV ' 

p^si8siHj,t«for the leturnoflhe wvld secuv- 
mJ,rT '”'’'1'”," ?”'>> ."."tily .Imll, upon 

cootainrf, 

he returned to such {lewon 

toaMsgistrKle.who shall cm, «. U i,„ 
in the manner p.ovlde.l tor the L lVl ., Ju - 
mouses under the Code of CrimiSalp.-o^Uuiv, 

to p«vent*any deemed 

under any other tJ. prosecuted 

which constitutes ZAT" 


T if "Vnosi, tins AC 
. . • ^i*tlI‘UERso:<, 

' ‘I' 
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titiiioveil. So fji, »v seea'i l*l^t tliero it tv mnjotit; 
wliich fe^ls Uutitli‘’8 in an tUcliie Second Cb\Ri- 
ber from Ibo heredittry Peer<<. The Tiuiober mny 
con>i»t of 200 or 300. But Uieie elioubi bo a 
balance of tho pjrty vii'vi’, so Ibat tbeto tn^y b© 
no undue leinin;,' on tlie one side. Iti sbort, Iho 
refoim sh ntlJ be of tv effeetivo a ill irtcler ss nctci 
fly lin to bring about the situ xliim tvlutb b « b«.n 
80 conspicuous tlie^o many joirs past, mmely, an 
OverTrlieliriitg najjritj wl'io urti strong enough to 
obilruct tbe llouto of Com jions and even bi« omo 
dominant on forcin'; thd dissolution of Puiliament 
at their dictation That situ itioii liasbecomointokr- 
able to-diyandit tlio reform of the Lords it 
Feiioualy meant, it should be of such a nature na 
to pievcnl a repeliiiun of Iha pic^ent cmis An 
ef«fie« Chamber of Beeia it the only fc.lutiow 
with a numbT of limited Lifo Beers m ©idti' to 
keep up the bvlance, so that iieithei the ono ureal 
pally nor the other miy liavo it in then |Mjvvtj to 
dominato tlie Communa and ohtti uct it« Wuimato 
flpheie of duties towards llio electoit u ^ to b» 
hoped fliicli a practicil scheme of retoim m)) r.kih 
beJevited and tint all sliadrs of polu.mnt nnd 
s'nfesmen will coop"tate to bung ^boot the 
di«eiiea object which the natuui jeartit fot 

• covrisit.atif. rottnes 

It U henit-rending to loam f,om the rec-i.t 
telegiams the submug-mg ,.( I’.irit and oilier imiIs 

• of France cuisiiig im.iiBiiS'. mischief to nropeity 

iwore t l,.r 

ttibm-iriM .1.8 bc.„ d.crne.l phHnbn.t.,,1. It i. 
b™...,,„„.Uu,.y to„.tic, tb.t th. LmbU 
pbj8ic.U.l.mity winch bn. ovtibikch tb.F.cncIi 
has not paralysed the nation. In, feed tk * 

Ui face of Iho dire distress in ronseijusnca theTwf 

for ti.a prosreution of public works neldl t • 
quonco of tl,efl>j.lt. Decn *v„r.lM ? 
hr,.™ b. by 

end Kings 3»nd Fmperois at welUs or.lin ‘ 

zens have promptly come forward wirh thrf7d'**“ 
lions iiihundie-h and ti.outandg for tim roWf JrT* 


most critical and appeals to tiio fiympatliy of U9 
all. We ere nil ponerlei>s before the forces of 
Natuie ; but etill are cun, with out common spirit 
of iliiaianity try to iniitigato the evil olTects of 
sacli Airful forces; «niJ it >5 indeeJ ^nilifjmgto 
nutice that llio Humanity of the opening Tvveii' 
tieth Century is surticjc-utly civilised to lie alivo 
to discharging its obvious duty, This Is one 
featui© abuvu all otlieis which is n mucter of 
rejoicing of which ihu Erolutioniats of Human 
Progrc'^ will no doubt take due notice, 

France, unfortunately, Iuir also siiffei-ed politi- 
cally in the Soudan. TI>cie,tho Moroccoans hftvo 
given some nnuty lereises which, itis to bo hoped, 
will soon be wiped olT. Austiiaand Hungniy seoin 
to bo still St luggerheada and Mio Sinvs and tli6 
Magyars are firm in an economii; and ethnicHl 
buttle nriay the end of which it is not easy to 
foiccAst llicisl difficulties, accompanied by econo- 
mical ones, are always bard of solution, ns we in 
India fo well know. We cm.theu’fore, fehly rea- 
l■^e tbo siluHtion new so unroitiinately pi-cvailtng 
in tbe jioliUcs of Austiia Hungary. Tlie aged 
Liopeioi Alone >a the lestnutiliig influenc'. Ho 
IS the one buOtr et present. But llio, veteran Sovei* 
eign has pawed the sci iptuml pe. ioil of ilnce hoisk 
and ten and we may bo piepiiedto iieii his an 1 
nt any time. Tint hour, it is to be feiied, will 
let loose ihdse forces whid, |u\e been ai long 
pent up find so ^vi^ely rtslniined by Emiioror 
J^epl,. Ills AuecflRsor is cast in diflUient mould 
winch may epeU or wo., to the kingdom of 
tbo lUpehuips J^t us hope itT.ay bo fo. good. 

little tionblo to the Imperial party. Force e.an 

'»'<qo.oo.. ..ill 

Jw tw .7plrt K 

»* to be noticed tha storm, there 

which grecleJ ihn looting and the yelling 

Budget. lint M,,. f ® ’"tf^oduction -of the 
^ functionary eoems to bs 
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iosight and tb« veracity of liis statements which 
beat witness to the reality of tlie situation. 

As I write these lines a inirble miniature of the 
T»j SIshal upon my table eloquently pleads the 
ftandeur and laagniBconce of the Mughaldom. 
These stately pillar>, those dignified domes and yon 
spacious Durbar halls, how well du they reflect the 
heroism end the religiosity of the Mussalmans of 
that magnificent rpoeli ! And what relics of the 
past cun be a more powerful and wi«d exponent 
of the deeply spiritual fervour of the Puranic Age 
than these manelloua temples and c.ivtscutoul of 
harrenp rocks? Art, in ehoi*, ‘always 
expiteses the varying phases of nation.al eenii- 
rnenta.’ It is the index of the national mind , the 
fiUhful projection of the thoughts end feelings of 
the people in all times and in all climes And 
the best Art hu always been the production of 
the most loyal and devoted minds. Art tradition 
decUreaempliatleally that ‘ a vigorous and healthy 
Ditional art often connotes a vigorous and healthy 
Billon. The nation witii the greatest Art has al* 
ways been the leaders in the world's progress ' 

The artistic sense of the Indian people is inborn 
and native. Our very spiritual bent and training 
have enhanced the faculty of our lejtbetic vision. 
The monumental mon'isterles and temples of India 
»>e but the solid embodiments of thospintusl 
tieasures and the ethical wisdom of the East But 
such a powciful and gifted noUan a.s the British 
who can in the splendid language of their best ex- 
ponent* rift the earth, flash the lightning, roll the 
wsters, weigh the sun ' have had their nobler 
teodenciea and traditions for Art swept away 1^ 
the social and industrial revolutions of the Eigb- 
t^nth Century which have left them to wander 
Wild to the material moorings of the modem day. 
They are to-day a dry intellectual and meebsnical 
eUss of people with no instinct for Art. Xiat 
•'■ill small voice within them that longs for (be 
bw.til.l io Art 
^ dulled and drowned by the 


and the howlingsof the steam.’ The introduction 
of «S«V architectural designs on the Indian soil is 
injurious to the cultivation of any Art what- 
soever. And the worst of nil Art is the Anglo- 
Indian breed. Ml . Herbert Spencer has told us 
decidedly that on Biological grounds the inter- 
mingling of two or moie different races or creeds 
often produces an ugly amalgam which lacks both 
the wealth of biain anl the valour of body of 
either To the scientific humorist the product 
of a chemical combination n slinclively suggests 
Itself and lights a smile in his countenance at the 
eight of this soculogi-sl ludicroiisness Wliat is 
true of the Cbemicil nnil Biologicnl Sciences is 
doubly true of the Science of Arcbitecturr 
Unfortunately foi us ths argument never en- 
tered the heads of either the Britisher or the 
Indian and the Government has been allowed to 
pursue a policy, at once blind and ill-advised, a 
policy based on ignorance and resalting fn the 
great danger of the utter anmhiUlion of the artis- 
tic tastes of the people. Kot ell Mr. Didablioy’s 
complaint of the ' Economic muddle ' and tlic ad- 
ministrative blunders of the foreign bureaucracy 
can beat any reasonable proportion to the destruc- 
tive infloences of the introduction in an Otiw.UI 

.leoincijln .[ 

. n.l.or. ..iM. j,. 

b, |,ner.l,.nj of 

teaching,’ 

Kol o»l, n, 

0,..bbil 

o.p.hlciU«ort™ li.” 

,„y 1,1, 

*wes ‘ w uiiing tAeir fragrance in tU <f ’ 
lUoy a sWfuf jrti«n wf,n might Lit- awb-r ' 
unpressofiisare/iitectora/gep/tt,*,^.-,^ "T 
-iJ 

(fie dost •ooiroan, ocieefee 

witfiAitlOfEb'ef;a‘£-K ' " 
offceaat/Mtiieiv- 


- i-reav 
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nrotounOly nfri-ctcd tlio Cl.u.c^e. A 
nnil intelliincnl i ice, lliey ».ivc qnitkly 
pcrceivcilwlut (iro lliogool of Oi.oiJc«l\l 

civUi->'ilioii whah they cauld a.«iiimiUlo to t'lcir 
Oriental. The Chinese me uhioi.l evey-fthwe 
Their best men are sent on ceonomte an I p >lit«c«l 
missions in alt piitHof the ciiili<eil woihh Tneu 
reports nro slowly digeslcil and hefoio liml pio- 
gressive action is taken for the goad of the country. 

One of the most edifying signs of tlie times is the 
foundation of the Chiimso Vnuemtty. Thus 
E-liication and S“lf Government nre the two gieat 
levers which nre to raise the Cninese by and by 
in the scale of natiors. A patiiutic epiiit of 
a most beneficent chaiactei has been evok-'il 
which cin’never he repressed Eemonue Swa- 
deshism is also recognised and is achieving an evo* 
lution which must tell on the economics of the 
We.slernbj and by in trade and comineice They 
are forging riilwaja aliead Lastly, tbe opium 
plague IS denounced in almost all tlie provinci.il 
assemblies with vigour and inlelltgence and a 
keen consciousness of the rum it hm already 
wrought on the manhood and nuom mho >d of the 
Empire. Thit m ikelf is a gieat esciit wlmh 
is CQTtaln to have its good coosorpiencca lu 
years to come. The opium revenue of lliitisU 
India is doomed to extinction and well it may. It 
will be a day of rejoicing to all Eastern kingdoms 
when that glorious event occuia China, Japan, 
India, I’ecsia, Asia llinoi — all aie tno\i»g onward 
and onward, slowly yet steadily, on the path of 
Frogress of which the West must Uke due noto 
It is cerUin the tide is iigam rolling Eastnaid 
with a potertiality which it will be (iiQiCuU to 
stem. It is inevitable The West must co- 
operate with and not dominate the East. That 
alone will spall T’eice and Piogress and the 
further in«rch of Civilisation. Humanity itself 
will be the better for this happy denouement. 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


The Lawrence Asylum Publications. 

We have received from the iittp»ivnt«^eiit o! 
“The Lawrence Aeylum Frees," Mount lload, 
Madras, a copy of their well known “ Almanack 
and Directory for 1010.’’ The present Volume is a 
, distinct impiovement on those of tbe pievious 
yeais as it contains several new and useful features. 
The lAwr.ucQ Asylum Press Almanack ard 
Directory of Southern India I.eids hardly any 
commendation sa its usefulness ta so well known. 
We have also rcieived a ropy of the Lawrence 
Asylum Pocket Directory, Sheet Calendar, Large 
Desk Calendar, and Small Desk Calendar. 


Botany ol Today: A muhr acOTtal »/ 
XatafiU VlKOfri's b^j G. F. t>cM lAUo, 
M.A , II. Se , F. A’. O. .V., <f e. {S<eh>j<l- Co. Limittd, 
LonJoit.) 

Tbe reader cannot expect to fiml to this book 
much of original infoimation ns tho fruit of the 
AUthoi’tf independent rescaich, jet it gives a 
survey, comprehensive but uotcclinical, of tbe 
Bcbicvements of Botanists during recent times. Jn 
the author's own woids, “an attempt has been 
made to divest tho botany of to-day of all those 
cumberbome technical terms in which too many 
specialists me inclined to bury their lescarches, 
and theie is no doubt that ho has succeciled in 
this attempt in a large meosuro. Beginning with 
T’rotoplasin, the author hakes us on, from chapter 
to chapter, to a consiJeintion of tho most recent 
doctiinesof Mendilistn, Biometrics and Mutants, 
and m the nineteen chapters which the book 
contains there u not a single notewoithy fact Of 
piublem connecto I with Modern Botsiiy that lus 
not been notice 1 by him. Sotiio of tlio chapters, 
especially those on “ Henso-Life and Sensibility, 

“ liiduidusl Plant,’’ *' Eleetricity-Itadlum, N-ond 
X-lUje," and “ Piaetice of PKiit-Breeding," are 
done in an admirably simple and lurid inatiner 
and the author does well in paying well-deserved 
atlenlion, in his Clispter on “ Bacteria,” to those 
minute urganisms, t-ic., the nitrogen-Czing bac- 
teria, ft subject which la attmeting great atten- 
tion at the present day among ngiicultuiists all 
over the world. The lessons on growing useful 
species of grass in Ch. XXllI. aniHlio discus- 
sion of tlio various theories of plant-breeding in 
Oh. XXVI. which gives n clear exposition of the 
reseaichts and experinicntsof Jolianii Mendel and 
Luthei Burbank nre highly intorestii'g. Ono oi 
the most striking fentuies of the publication is 
the Urge niimbei of very beautiful and wdiuirablj 
executed illustrations which cannot fail to draw 
tbe Bltcntloii of even on utter stiangcr to tin 
‘ study of popuDr Botany. But one very set ion 
d«fMt of the Uok ia the author’s English stjl 
which, m certain places, nfsiimea a phasa avliich'i 
T'av icpugnint uiid Ida occaaionallapses int 
bad tnghah . fun grate the eeis even of one whoa 
mother-tonguo 18 not English. This is afealur 
which. It IS feared, will greatly diminish Ih 
popularity which the book otherwise deeenes. 
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His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya Swami 

Bt 

Mr. C. HAYAVAUAN\ UAO, B.A 

^flS Holiness Sri SAnkslaeh^rJ» Swami of 

Srtngeri in the Modern Mjeore State, who 
i U about to dedicate an Jtnage in the name 
of the Adi Sankaracharya at Hatadi in Travancore, 
is perhajts the most well known Guru in ail India. 
Hia Holiness is the thirty-second anecessor oi the 
original founder Sri Sankaraeharya, who lived and 
fought sgainst the Jains and Buddhists during 
the Eighth Century A D. Uia Holme's owns the 
JsSir of Snngeri, the capital eeat of which w the 
Mcred t 07 Q of the same name in the Eadur Dis- 
trict of tha Mysore State. It is known from lu- 
ecriptions found in the Jagir, that it was granted 
»» an endowment of the Mutt in 1346 A D. hy 
Uaribara, the Grst King of Vijayanagar and his 
hrolhere, who had been helped not a little by 
Saint Tidyaranya, eleeentli lo succession toSii 
Sankiraebarya, in the founding of the kingdom of 
^ijayanigar, which was o”igiiinlly narac-t after 
him. Since Vidyaranja’a time the Jagir ha«, ex- 
cept tor aehort period at thoconunoncement of the 
I7th Century, continued in the possession nnd 
enjoyment of the Mutt. It has Imd •» bnlJiint 
»*t of Gurus at its head during the whole conr'e 
of the tweire centuries that have no* elapseil 
sines its original founding by tile great Sinkara- 
chsrya after his widespread travels all over India. 
The present Swami is erainenllf a man of the 
hmes, not only learned and austere bnl aUo 
cultured and catholic 

His IloHoeas was born some fiftv-one jeers 
•fW, the son of Kunigal ftama Ssslrulu, a Telngu 
Brahman of the Mysore State well known for Uia 
piety and learning. That great worthy baa 
heen described by those who have known 
fiim as perhaps the slanncheal Saiva 
^ter the gnat Appwyya Difcahita. His son 


took holy ordprs at the tender age of nine 
jears, and was initiated fully into the religion of 
Senkam by his predecessor in oiEce, the renowned 
Naraamha Bharati Swami, after whom ho called 
himself RiclichuUnanda Stvabbinava Narasimha 
Swami. Lakshmi Narasimha S.istnilu, Uis HoIi* 
ness’ elder brother in his Purvasrsma (lay career) 
and an eminent Professor of Logic and Vedanta, 
endowed him with great learning in his branches 
of study His Holiness' well-known interest in 
dialectics and metaphysics must in no email mea- 
sure be attributed to hia brother's iofluence upon 
him Since his accession to the Jagad Guru tlirono, 
hehassbeJ great lustre upon it. HU magnetic 
penonality has attracted to itself the most cultur- 
ed men in the Mysore State Service and eUs- 
where To have indueneed the lives of men like 
the Iite Sir K Seshadri Iyer, Jfr. Ramachandra 
Iyer, formerly Chief Jiuliee cf Mysore, and Mr. 
V. P. Malhava Rao, late Dewan of Mysore, t« 
mention only a few, speaks very highly not only 
of the inherent worth of the Oorii but also of his 
pemnal ebar-ns His Holiness combines with n 
vigorous intellect, a lamarkally retentive memory, 
keen poweisof observation and a wide human sym- 
pathy Hia compas.ion for tho poor, for those 
in pecuniary dn.tres?, or in spiiitualdespiiriswell- 
knownto tbosQ who have known him intimately. 
Withal, be is veiy simple in bU habit-., and while 
at ills seat lives n retired and q-ilet life in Nnra- 
eimha Vanara He la a gieat asholar of Yoga and 
apracbcal Yogee, which indeed one co«ld'’infer 
from the personal appe.aranceof His Holiness. To 
those who have known him, his serenely happy 
mood «rd smiling exp, essiou of face must have 
struck as something more than mere passing 
whims of the hour. He is an excellent speaker, 
and often his discourses attain to a high pitch of 
eloquence He is, besides, a good poet, hia liter- 
ary ventures beug remarkable for their spirit of 
devotion which vs as it were, suffuse Uhrou^h 
them. It ia rot possible here to more than men- 
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Nur Jahan ; TUe Uimauce of an IntUai' Qa^ftt. 

ISij Jiit^ndra Sht'jh [Jaiii't Co , 

London'^ G. A A’otesnn d. Co , Madras t.‘$ 4 S. 

The Rtory telli us But’ie epi«0'U‘-* in Uie imly 
life of tiie ciUlJiated Nur Jutinn, Flmj'ivss of tlie 
great JeJianffir, nnJ the circiinistunces wliuli l«l 
to her bccomii'g the wife of Hint mighl) Jlonnicli 
It gives nn Account of the vei y few occHsionn on 
nhichj befoip Jehingit h« ime Kmpeiwi, 
two met, mostly in the piUcu of Jeheiigu’e 
fAtber Ahhnr, ill everyway grenicr than nis eun 
Theeecontiof the intei views — flieie were only 
tvro— took place in the gi\ulen of Mirm Glues 
Beg, the father of NurJahan, then known \>y 
the name of Mihar ul Nissi, but the Rial tueei 
iog, between thefntuie Empeior »ni) Empirss 
WAS in the garden of Whai'a paUoe, on nn 
the. \}.v% 

holding then “ Mina bsjsr pbmse which, 

by the Way, is not explained \i that lime 
•Jehangit wan known as Princo Salim, and judg' 

{ug front the de'ciiptun giicn of him and 
Mihar-ul-Nissa the) lud evidenilj Wn luiHe for 
oaih other. 

Tint our rfisdem may ece liie ruth of thi«, 
nnd as a apecimun of the authoiV commind of 
the English language, we will transcribe whit is 
said of encli ; the lady diet — 

“The paaaago of fifteen years had aeen the 
tiny little ebihl grow up into a aurp-ws* 
ingly beanlifut giil. Tull and gr<ccful ns 
A cypre«fl, her face had a thousand chsrma, eicry 
change of cspreasioii adding to it a new besiilj 
Hnr soft, dark, mellmg ejea, like those of a 
gazelle in love timw, wcio chadatl by deliratrly 
pencilled e)ehro««, scvordl ehsdea dsik^t than her 
eyes, and in strange contraat to the dazzling wliite* 
ne»» of her polished temples Her long laren 
hair, curling into ringlets, pitted over an «n«w lUy 
spitioua forcliCMl of sUinleK-S purity. Lilies and 
roses seemed to blend m all their freshness in her 
complexion, and vied with each other in all their 
glory. Her delif itely chis* liod nose. smML point* 
ing lips, exquisitely moulded eaie, chin yu»t 
auOlciently elongated, charks, softly rounded foim- 
ing dimplea, that eien Bersi iii jmetB failed to do 
anything like justice to her v*'i»hitig l>eanly, eo 
that she now well deserved the name “ Mihsr ul* 
Ni'sa." ths “ Sun of tVemen " which Mulik Jifaend 

‘hail given her at hirth.” Now for the Wm ; 

“Prince Salim war in his tighlecnth year, tall 
anil slender, his fine form fauitleealy aymtnetnrul 
with a broad chest ami fine ilender waist, Inacom-' 
pl.xion svould ha\e been extretuely fair, were it 


pot for a. shideof brown c.iuscd by exposure to 
^eeijn, which gave n rertaiii manlineBS to his 
Mlierwiae youthful nppoarance. His coal blatlc 
hair nAturally cuileii behind his high and noblo 
t<»¥>ie.«}, bis blue eyes, singiilirly keen nnil pierc- 
ing, wero shaded by jet-black eyebiows, ^his 
fiquilino nose delicatefy chiselled, showed fl cer- 
tain strength of character, while liis fine full h'ps 
denoted -trength ar.d’etern Oetermination,” . 

Naturally these two sophjsically perfect beings 
fell violently in love with each other, and their 
love might hare followeii the usual course of 
couitship and wedlock, had it not been for toe 
untowui^ accident that bifore the lovers had met, 
m gathnt young Persian soldier, named Ali Koli 
Beg bad appioacheil Mihvr-ul-Nissa’a father as a ■ 
auitor for lus daughtei, and that Mima Ghias Beg , 
knowiog uothing, and Uka a. Maliorcicdau. CaUter 
caring lea«, about bis daughter’s feelings, accepted 
the young eoldiei's proposal and promised hU ‘ 
daughtei ‘s hand to him 

The whole book is episodical, not tbs least 
epiamlical pait of iU ronteiits being the love etoryi 
the account of which is scattered throughout {.he 
\oluine It is, however, an interesting love etoryi 
in spite of the fact that m this cnae the proveib 
was fully verified that “ the course of true love 
never did run smocih " Aa we have said, only 
two meetings toiikphco between the lovers, and 
hefoie they were, at Inst, united, Mihar uI-Ni«4 
had been coerced to hetoma the wife of Ali KuU . 
Beg nod, after 111* muider— for his death was 
nothing Im, with the assent if not at the eug- 
gestioi. of Jehangir— igiin coerced to become ft 
menial servant in the liOoariioM of Jetangir's 
mother by that Empcroi'a Order 'Nazir Ahmed/ 
he ft-ud to his attendant, • conduct the widow of 
AI.K«1. Deg Qa„p.o.„t|,e.., 

U ™ ntttnci,i.e Vitb 

*. ,, na her niaintcnance allowance.’ 

My or-Jers are n revocable ' he nddid.aa ho 

saw Natir Ahmed hesitate 

Noverthcless. as the Irldi poet rajs. ‘ Tho hesit 
ih^bis o„ce ovrd c.an never forget’, and, so. as 
thv still loved each otber_i„ spite „» that 
Mihar-ul.Nissa’tf 

b.i., "wiling"; 

fi- , /O »ftve her from he- 

ifl.K w ^.,1 J ‘n a Ijuict sober fashion 

y much, »t must be 4iM, for tho 
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THE PRESS WT. 

Full Text. ^ , , 

Iha following Act of the Gaveroor-Geneial of 
Indii in Council received the assent ol the 
Goveciior Gereral on the 9th February, 1910, an«l 
IS hereby prooiulrated for general information — 
ACT No. 1 OF 1910 

in ic( *0 provxdtfor the heller eenirol of mw 
Whereas it is necessary to provide for the better 
control of the Press, It is hereby enacted ns 
follows : — . . j 

1. (f) This Act may he called the Indian 

Pre«8Act, 1910. t r i k T d 


(g) Wheneaer it appeals to the Local Govern- 
ment that any piii.ting press kept in sny place in 
the territories undents administration, in respect 
of which a declaration wna made piior to the 
commencenient of Ihs Act under Section 4 of 
the Press and Registration of Looks Act, 
1867, 18 u'eJ for any of the purposes des- 
ciibed in Section 4, Sub Section (1), the I/oenl 
Government may, by notice in writing, i equire 
the keeper of such press to deposit with the 
Magistrate within whose jurisdiction the press is 
Bitiuted security to aiitli an amount, not being 
less than five hundred or inpie than five thou- 
sand rupees as the Locit Government may 


[S) It extends to the whole of British India ^ require in money or the equivalent 

inclusive of British Baluchistan, the Santhal ti.ereof in securities, of the Government of India. 
PiTganas and the Pargana of Spiti 4 (/) Whenever it appears to the Local 


2. In this Act. unless there is anjthirg re- 
pugnant ir. the subject or context, — 

(o) “book" includes every volume, psrt or cii 
vision of a volume, and pamphlet, m auy languag , 
and every sheet of musie, map, chait or pe 
separately printed or lithographed 

(M “document" includes also any pnoting. 

' drawing or photograph or other visible re pi 
lenletlon ; . . , c _.i 

(e) “High Ojurt" means the highest Civil 
Court of Appeal for any local area 
CMe of the piovinces of Ajmer Merwar* an 
where it means the High Court of 
the North-Western Provinces and the High C 
of Judicature at Madras respecluely 

(d) “Magistrate" means a District BUgistrate 

or Chief Presidency Magistiate i, -„n 

(<) "newawper" meane any P“‘ 
tuning public news or comments on puMi 

{f) “printing press" includes all engine*, machi 
nery, types Uthogrephic stones, implewot., 
utensils and other plant or materials used o 
the purpose of printing. . 

3. (;) Every pervon keeping a printing pi w 
who is required to makeadeclaiation 
4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, l86 i, 
shall, at the time of making the same, deposit with 
the hUeislrete before whom the declaration w ^e 
security to such an amount, not being less 
five hundred or more than two thousand inp^S 
as the ilagiitrate may in each case think fit 
require, in mousy or the equiialent thereol in 
securities of the Government of India : ... 

Provided that the Msgistiite may, tf »« 
fit. foi special rcasors to be recoided by w™. 
dispense with the deposit of any eecunty or i«y 
from Uma I, me r>ncel or vary any oroer under 


4 (/) Whenever it appears to the Local 

Government that any pimlirg press in respect 
of which any security ha« been deposited os 
required by Section 3 is used for the puipose of 
printing or publishiog any newspaper, book or 
other document rontiiniog any words, signs or 
visible representations which are likely or may 
have a tendency, directly or indirretly, whether 
by inference, suggestion, allusion, netsplior, 
implication or otherwise— 

(a) to iBcite to murder or to any offence 
under the Explosive bubatances Act, 
1908, or to any act of violence, or 
(fi) to seduce nny officer, soldier or siilor in the 
Army or Navy of His hfajesty from his 
allegiance or liis doty, or 
(c) to bring into hatred or lOntempt His Majeety 
or the Government estihliehed by law in 
British India or the odminiatration of 
justice in Butisb India or any Native 
Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of 
ills Jlajestj, or any cU«s or section of 
His Majesty’s subjects lii British India, or 
to excite disaffection towards Hie Majesty 
or ills B-aid Government or any such 
Prince or Chief, or 

(rf) to put any person in fear or to cause annoy- 
ance to Lim end Iheiiby indut-e him to 
deliver to any person any property or 
valuable security, or to do any act which 
ho is not legally bound to do, or to omit 
to do nny act which he is legally entitled 

(e) to encourage or incite anj person to interfere 
with the administiation of the law or with 
the maintei ance of law and order, or 
(/) to convey any threat of injury to a public 
servant, or to any person in whom that 
public servant is believed to be interested 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ism IK Speeches, 1007-1000. Cy Vitcouut Mftrtcy- 
Miemilliin & Co., Price 2* CJ. fct 

MrMOIPS OP THE GEOtX)C.ICAI.8CIl\ET 07 IKW* Vol 

XXXVII Part IV PiiWnbtfl by order of Iho Oo\. 
ernraent o’f Indi.. Bold »t tho Office of the (.eo1ogn.»l 
Sartcy, 27, Chowringhce Rond, CalcutU PnccRs .b. 
Tamil B iiORTiUSDlvMiH.CTOn DyM BreeniTinaRov', 
’ F. I.P.S. LelhogTApbed by .'ddiMon A. Co, Madras 
Price Ri. *1 Py*t»pe extra. 


BOOKS RELftTINB TO INDIA. 

8...,..T.-VooX.K.™i-Yoo., cr Ito I’lnlo.opby »a 
Science of Rel'K»on. Ry BwAmi Atmsnanda. bdiUd 
w,Ui an Inlrodoctlon by Swam, 

The Mai)UA8 Makdal of GtoanirnY. IJy Oeo ge 
PattcpaoD. Tlie Christian l.iteratur? Society. 

GeoaBAPiiT 07 India . Part I. India A* A . °/ 

lieo.^0 Patterson the Christian Literature Society. 

G70CRAPHY 07 INDIA Part II. I'm!'* <■} 

States Ry Oeorpo Patterson. The Christian Liier* 
tore Society tor India, London, Price As. 10. 


HiOAHATHSAM. Dy 8 Rijarabal. Bouih Car Street, TliB CocillN Tribes and Ca 8T78, Vor. I. lly 


PsUmeottali Price A*. 1-’. 

TnE Master A%1 Saw Him. Ry Bister Niredita Puli- 
lishcd by theBwami Bst.iaVama. Ldhodhan Office, IS- 
IS, Oopil Chandra Neogi'a La^c, Qagltbazaar, 
Calcutta. 

The Ifov Pavdit Madin Mohan Mauviya Ilia 
Life And Bpreohos. Published by uanesh f. Co, 
Madras. Prife Its 2 

TiiECoYanBss, CoNPEiirNCBA andCoNAENtjONA or t>9 
ACotIuetion nt tho Prsiidcntial and Inaugurel Speech. 

’ es Published by O A. Nstesan A Co , Ksplanade, 
Madras Friea As 12 

liERAONB From The Koran. Pnbiishid by the llefoim 
Puhlisbint; Booiety, Calcutta. Prico As. U 
loLAM ; Ira Aiais and Score Published by the Koform 
Pnblishing Society, Calcutta Prire As. A 
.InB PbomvliaL JuMciAL Bermcii, et Ren|,nil and 
Esst nengst and Assam, Published Uy R. Chatteriee. 
SIO-.*)-! Cornnallis fitrest, Caleiilta. Piieo .Ss. N. 
ALLOtioi ANnTittUVMANRooT lly Sir Vietnr Horsley 
and Mary 1) bCurge Macmillan A Co , I.oi>don. 
Covccrrkyt PniCTfCAt anii TiiEOnrriCAL Cto- 
' alEtisV. Tail HI. lly tv. J. Potter, M A., Ralph, 
Holland A Co , IxOndon. Price '2>, net. 

Twe-stieth CrnTtRY Tamil THctiosabt lit r. 
Rsmsnatlisn. Pabh.hra by T. Oopaol & Co_ Madras. 
PricuRs 10. 

Outlines or Ivuian PiiiLnsoriiY 5W P T Piimrasa 
Itenyar. Puhlishcd by the Tlieosoplmal Publisbme 
Rocictr, Rcnarcs. * 

TiiE BArnEii Ruokr of tub IIindla Vol. IV. Parts I 
& II Patasjali's Yoem Aphorisms. TronkUted 1^ 

NrfrtW *f rf, ;’.r4i\if.W Ay i^ncffiimfra Katli 

Rsku, St the P.nini Office. Bahadiircaiii, AUabahaA 
Price of each Part, U» IP. 

ChaEMajati, nr tho Clishma Tribe of antUEone in 
licOEslec Ry Ralni Ribs Chandra Ohokh Rjnrama- 
ll ruijbaii, CbiUspony, I'. 11 A A. * 

Tub llMpnisrrs to C.oon Cirixr^^mr fly Jamn 
Vorl^' ‘ New 

rBiyiRBssiYB Frkslh Primers. Modem T^n„, 


AnaVtius Krishna Iyer, da, lt. Poblished for the 
Oorcroment of Cochin, by Higginbotham K Lo, 
Madras. Price Rs. 10 , 

A Word TO BnoiiiEB Hindus. Uy Mr. Karain Da*. 
Rditor, ” Indian Dusmessinan," .tmntsar. 

Savyasj Ojtaai and Biiabata Jathiya OitaM. r.y 
M Oopalakrishnicr, Tamil Pandit, Madura Coilcee. 

Life op Dk. SfRCiiL By Ssrat Chsndrs Ohoae. 
lishod by Hsmehandra Ghoac, i». 1 . 1, Ivedar Beso” 
I.ao«. Rhowsnipore, Calcutta. 

CLASEtFlBO I.IAT OF TUB RvOJNEeRISO EstABllSH* 
MBKT, of the Public Worlts Dept, of India PrinHd « 
tho " Indian Daily News " Press, Calcutta Price «*■ 
Packing A PosUgo As 4. 

Kannamhal OR PakchaVat KataKAM. By ®* 
lUghavachariar UrcaTcs Coohson fc Co, Negapstanii 
Pfiee As C 


India in Indian and Foreign Periodicals. 


by George «. Harrsp * Co, 


LsncAsnin* and Tub Indian Cottos Tbadb Ry 
Sir Roper laethbridEO, k. c. i, b. [“Tlio Imperial and - 
Asiatic l^uarlcrly IleTiow,' January, lOlU ] 

Tub Function of Bciioolb of Art in India. Ry 
Ananda K Coomarasnainy. ITlio “Modern Rerievr”, 
February, IPJO J 

CocBTBRIP sKD MaRRiaDE in AhtTB''!T“ IM’I*. 

[“Standard Msgaxme", Jaj.iisry, JOJO] 

Katxonaj- L'.vtf • iycts- tv I/ritee. Vf Mr- 

F- A. tVclchousc. [Tho “Ilindusthan RetieiY', 
January, U>1(1] 

TkbHistobt of tub Pbesii in India: Dombay. R* 
aGBanial [The “Calcutta Renew," January, i'il"! 

“TST”.,"', "X“- "r ''■■■ S'"'' ■ 

[Tho “Muslim ItevJew", February, IHIO] 

Bom* iDEia About Indian UiaiFPECTiov. Ry •« 
Indian Otncu1.[The“ Umpire R<.Ticw,“Febnuty,iyU'.l 
Miaa^ Education and the Far Hist. Ry K W. 

19J^* “East and tho West". January, 

Moyiuentu in nvBMA. Dy E. o- 
r.“ Imi-erial and Asiatic Quarterly 
iicwiew, Jaousry, mio.] 
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the B-jture described in Section 4, Suh-SecUon 
(1), the Locsi Government maj, by noUce in 
writing, require the publisher to deposit with 
tbs Megistrate, within whose jurisdution the 
newspaper is published, security to such an amount 
not being less than five hundred or more than five 
thousand rupees, as the Lccnl Government may 
think fit to tequiie, in money oi the equivalent 
thereof in securities cf the Government of In.iia. 

9. (1) If any newspaper in respect of which 
any security has been deposited as required by 
Section 8 contains any words, signs or \ia*blo 
Kpresentations which in the opinion of the 
Government are of the nature described 
•r Section 4, Sub Section (1), the Local Govern 
tnent may, by notice in writing to the pubindiei 
of such newspaper, stating or deacribing such 
word*, signs or visible representaliona, declaie 
such security and all copies of such oewspapei, 
wherever found, to bo forfeited to IIis Majesty 
(2) After the expiry o! ten days fium the date 
of the issue of a notice under Sub Steiion (t). the 
declaration made by the publisher of such news 
r*p«r under Section 6 of the Press and Registia- 
tion of Books Act, 1867, ehill la deemed to be 
snnulled 

10. Where the security given in respect of 
sny newspaper is declared forfeited, any person 
diking a frosh declaiatioo under Secti»o 5 of the 

^ Pfws and RegUli-ition of Books Act, 1867, as 
* publiUier of each newspspei, or any nthei news 
t'lper which IS the anir.q in substance as the said 
newspaper, shall deposit with the Magisliate 
before whom the deeliratioii IS made secoiity to 
sui-h ainoiinc, not being less than one iboimnd or 
oioie than ten thoii<anvl rupees, as the Msgistraie 
■"ay think fit to require, in money or the equtv* 
lent thereof in seciintiea of the Goveiiunent of 
Indta. 

11. If after such further security has biren 

deposited the newspaper again contains any worde, 
•igns of visiblo representations which in the 
npinion of the Local Gor ernment are of the netnre 
deacfibed in Section 4, Sub-Section (1), the Local 
Government may, hy notice in writing to the 
publisher of such newopaper, stating or de«mb- 
leg such words, signs or visible representatrons 
declare 

(a) the further security so deposited, and 

(*) all copies of such newspaper wherever found, 

bo be forfeited to His Majesty. 

12 (f) Where any now«pap«r, book or other 
document wherever printed appears to III* 
1^1 Government to contain any words, signa 
or visible representations cf the nature described 


inbection 4, bub-Section (1;, the Local Govern- 
meot may by notification in tlio Lccal official 
Gazette, stating the grounds of its opinion, 
declaiesuch newspiper, book or other document 
to be fnifcited to His Majesty and thereupon 
any Police-officer may seize the same wherever 
found, and any Migistiata may by warrant autlior- 
lae any Police officer not below the rank of Sub- 
Inapectoi to enter upon and seatch for the samo 
»n any premises where the newspiper, Look or 
other documert may be or may be reasonably 
suspected to be. 

( 2 ) Every warrant i-sued under this Section ' 
shall, so far as relates to a search, be executed in 
manner provided for the execution of searcli-uarr- 
anta under Uiu Code of Cuminil Procedure, 1898. 

Id The Chief Customs officer or other officer 
authorized by tbs Local Government in this behalf 
may detain any package brought, whether by land 
or sea, into Biitish India which he suspects to 
contain any newspapers, books or other documents 
of the nature described in Section 4, Sub Section 
(1), and shall foilhwith forward copies of any 
neaspapeia, books or other documents found 
tbeieiu tosuvh officer as the Local Government 
may appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in 
SUCH 10 inner as the Local Govemment may direct 
„ ** . No newspapei printed and published in 
Diitish India shall be transmitted by post unless 
the pnntei and publisher have made a declaration 
uM.Ur bvction 5 of tlie Press and Registration of 
Uook« Alt, 1867, and the publisher has deposited 
wunu* when 80 required under this Act 

I ) Ah, officer in cheige of a post office or 
Mit*. ..*e.l b, the Post Mister General n. this 
Iwli.ll may detain any article other than a letter 
o. in couise of transmission by post, which 

lie euipects to contain •» r . cn 

(«) any newspaper, book or other document 

ronWining word*, signs or visible represen- 

the 

^claratioo required by Section 5 of the 

^ei^andRegistrationofBooksAct 1867 

liM not been made, or the security requir’ 
bj 

” tt lili’r 

If .'s T'"'”'; 

».hoa„, .. .b, G.v.r™.S, 
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Indian Mahomedana and Politica. Sir Guru Das Bannerjea on Education. 


We welcome the eppeararce of a «iew monthly, 
the i/tulim /JecwCi published at Alkh ibad. Ifa 
aims are staled to be the political and soinl edu 
Cation of the Mahomedans and tlie pcoteition and 
advancement of ^lahomedan interests It is pro- 
posed, wo are told, to take a tempemte, reason- 
able view of the situation, and to place before the 
public a just and tolerant exposition of the wants 
of both the Hindu and Mahouiedan communittea. 

Ill an article on “The Indun Mahomedane and 
Politics," Mr Mahomed Uashir, trscea the 
history of Mahomedan politics and aaja that, 
practically, they entered the political area only tn 
1906, when a Mahomedan deputation wi ung fiom 
the Viceroy certain promisee which, the writer 
deploree, have not been fulOUed completely 
Separate representation, for instance, haa not 
been given in all the rungs of thelidOer. This 
U because the Mahumedan community is not 
' united ; it h-.a net got tlie neceiwary politiml 
training ; it lacks the power of organisation. The 
writer Buys in conclusion : — 

I..et them therefore loss no time in bringing them- 
aelrei abreast ot tlwir ilater communitiei, if they are at 
alt ansious to contest and succeed in the race for poli- 
tical power. Let each individual set the national in- 
terest before the pcreonsl ones and gird up bis lolas to 
do hit utmost best (or the very uphill taihof national 
regeneration. Let them at once tinh their ixreonal 
dlSoreoces and remember that “ United they eland 
divided they (all.* 


SIR SYED AHMED i A hlogrsphieal sketch giving 
s nuceinct aceonct of his life and containing eotdooe 
Irarts from lus speeches and wntinga With a portrait. 
Driee As i. 

BUDRUDDIN TYABJI. A biographical sketch e.v 
log a soeeinct account of his life and contsiniog eop|^, 
extraeU from hit speochet and wnUngv. W.a 
portrait. Price At.l. * 

a. A, NATESAN a= CO, ESPLANAL^.-^i^iH^ 


Th&t most useful magazine the Da\cn and Dawn 
Soeiett/t J/«^asii«, publishes, in its January 
issue, *n English translation of Sir Guru Das’a 
firtt lecture io Bengali, on Motiil Education deh* 
vereil to the students of the Bengal National 
College. Sit Guru Dis anya that, above all, 
theie are two rensons why moral education is 
lightly considered aa a necessary’ equipment for 
the battle Ilf life. The first is: if even such ap- 
parently simple operations as walking, sp'^aking 
and Bieiiig, require the aid of knowledge and 
training, how much then should out moral con- 
duct which affects the well-being of others as well 
aa ouiselvrs, requiie the same attention and care 
in a greater degree. 

Secondly, m the region of ethics, side by side 
with the eaeivet of piobleme, which only require 
to he stated to be solved, there are others of a 
complex nnd intricate charneter which sometimes 
baffle the wisest of intellects. And the difficulty 
ta not only in the intellectual' solution of intri- 
cate moral piobletns hut elBo in the practice of 
moral principles already apprehended by the in- 
tellect, and in botli CHses, a thorough education 
in moral*, theoretical as well av practical, ia of 
the greatest help. 

Bays Bn Guru Dus; 

Again, if the nght ^nou-frrfpc of our duty on any 
particular occaiion ii aomrUmea difBcult of atUinnieot^ 
Ihanghtpmcfiee of a known duty ia far more dimeuu! 
We all know what a atralght hno U. but bow many of u* 
could draw, without previoua Iraioiog. a atraight line of 
any coniiderahle length ? H i, one thing to know per- 
fecUywcllthafeaturcaofafriBnd-a face but it 5i quit* 
a different thing to reproduce it on tlie canvaa. So here 

aUo. in the matter of practiiing moral v.rtoca, edneation 
and training are oeceevary. 
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ths nature described in Section 4, Suh Section 
(1), the Local Government may, by notice m 
HuliDg, require the publisher to deposit with 
the iligistrate, withm whose jurisdiction the 
newspaper IS published, security to such an amount 
tot being lesa than five hundred or more than five 
thousand rupees, as the Lco.'il Government may 
think fit to require, in money oi the equivalent 
thereof in securities of the Government of InJia 
9 (1) If Any newspapei in respect of which 

any security has been deposited as required by 
Section 8 contains ai.y words, signs or visible 
representations which in the opinion i>t the 
Local Government ore of the nature desciibod 
ir Section 4, Sub Section (1), the Local Govern 
luent tnay, by notice in writing to the piiblishei 
of such newspaper, stating or desciibing such 
*ord<, signs or visible repieaentalwiis, declare 
such leourUy and all copies of such newspapei, 
"hemer found, to l>o forfeited lo His Majesty 
(2) After the eipity of ten dtja fioro the dale 
of the Lasue of a uutice under Sub Stotion (1). the 
dwlarsticn tnoile by the publisher of such news 
J»per nader Section 5 of the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act, 1867, sbill be deemed to be 
sannllsd. 

19. Where the security given in respect of 
Bewspaper is deckred forfeited, any person 
asking a fresh declaration under Section 5 of the 
*r»*s and Registi-ition of Books Act, 1867, as 
publisher of such newspaper, or nny other r.e /s 
I'lper winch is the snmq in substance as the 8.101 
MVspaper, shall depisit with the Magisiiate 
before whom the dechration is made --ecority to 
‘uvh amounc, not b^ing le^s than one Ihmisind oi 
“are than ten thou'and iiipees, as the Magistrate 
I"') think fit to ttqiiire, in money or tlie eqiiiva- 
'"it thereof in securities of the Ooveii.inent of 
•odia. 


, ^1 If after such fuither security bas been 
^posited the newspaper sgnin contains any word*, 
*'?•« of visible representations which in the 
opinion of the Local Government sre of the nature 
®'*t<-ibed in Section 4, Sub-Section (l>. the Local 
t'^i'ernmeot may, by notice in writing to the 
pitiiid.^ of such newspaper, stating or desenb- 
^R^aueh wonls, signs or vi'uble representations, 

[«) tbs further security so deposited, and 

I*) slice-’ - • -.-v— -fn. 


etpapef 


wherever found. 


b» forfeiud to His Majevty. , ,. 

j * fO Where any nawspiper, book or other 
^ment wherever printed apF**” .*'** 
Government to contain any woid«,sips 
^«»hle mpreseniitlons cf the nsturo described 


inSection 4, Sub-Section (I), the Loc.il Govern* 
meut may by notification in the Lical official 
Gazette, stating the grounds of its opinion, 
decbie such newspiper, book or other document 
to be foifcited to His Majesty and thereupon 
any Police-officer may seize the same wherever 
found, and any Magisti-ate may by wari-ant author* 
iso any Police officei not below the rank of Sub* 
Inspectot to enter upon and seaich for the samo 
in any preaoses where the newspaper, book or 
other docuDiert may be or may be reasonably 
su-ipected to be. 

(?) Every warrant issued under this Section" 
shall, so fai as relates to a searcli, be executed in 
manner provided for the execution of search-warr- 
ants under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Id. The Chief Customs-officer oi other officer 
autborwed by the Local Government m this behalf 
may detain any package brought, whether by land 
or sea, into Biitisb Jodia which he suspects to 
contain any newjpipere, books or other documents 
of the nature described in Section 4, Sub Section 
(I), snJ shall foilhwith forward copies of snv 
ne.v«papei*, books or other documents found 
ibeieii. tosuJi officer as the Locsl Government 
may appoiut i» this behalf to be disposed of in 
sucu lOooner as the Local Ooveinmentmay direct 
14 Ivo oew.^^, punted and published in 
Butish India shall be transmitted by post unless 
the printer and publisher luve made a ileclamtion 
under 5 Of the Praas and Registration of 

Book-. A.t, 18CT. and the publisher has deposited 
Mimiiy wIh-u to required under this Act 
1) Awy officer lu cbniiie of a Bc»r 

uf'li"*’'' S’l"" ‘lih 

p»>. S 

wntuining word«, sign'i or visible reore«„ 
Utiona of tue nature described in r!!!- 
4. Sub Section (1). or Section 

(IJ any newspjper in respect of » 
declaration required by Section 
*.re«sadd Registration ofBooka Am 
has not been made, or the ■' ^867, 
by this Act has not been 

the publisher thereof “ *Posited bv 
and shall delfver all such 
•s the Local GovemtrfSf ‘V’ 

^half to be du-posed/S/w ta^L o,k 

I^calG3rernm(Dt#<'’tf;rrcr 
18. (f) The ynjw of eitrj. ** f^iV 

British Itidisj^UJe/jrtrtteac/, ‘^'e 

such officer Zoeai Coivm rv. . 
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Christian Church and Indians 

The Rev. Edwin Qrea\e9 of Benares his a 
thoughtful article on " India for the Chnstian 
Church, or ter Christ," in the January i-eue of 
the I'asl and the Ifije. He lefers to the new 
spirit abroad and the great craving f'‘r nklion»li<> 
and says that among the progressives m li.dnt 
“ there is a growing spirit in which a 
bordering on radicalism, is strangely blended with 
a deep-rooted conservation ” The writei believes 
that the spirit o! the teaching of Christ has nevti 
heeo 80 patent as it is now in India, and yet, 
there is, in many ipiarten*, a stronp reaction 
against the acceptance of Chiistianity Men who 
are eager to jmhihe the levons of Wcalein^com- 
mercial enterprise and a«ienc«, pride themeelvea 
that in matters of philosophy and religion, the 
West may learn mu^h from them Indians’ ob- 
jection against ChrUtianity is not only that it is 
Western, but that its adoption means tbe de- 
nationalisation and westernising of the converts, 
and that, therefore, it ought to he opposed m the 
interests of the new national movement 

Ilev. Omves admits that the lodisn Christiso 
community is westernised to a large eatent, and 
possibly to some degree denationalised. But tUia 
is due to non-CbrUtian Indians oisliug oCT their 
countrymen out of their social life alb*getber. 
This ia not nf tlie MUsionariee' making. But the 
best-educated Chriatiane aienow, at the present 
time, fesling tlie eatrangenicnt and would faio 
ideulify themselves leas with that which u dis- 
tinctively westeni in then Cnnstianity. 

The movement ehoiild be foatired, and, nghtly con- 
duced, (houlit prove ot great errvica in tbe progreae ot 
India, anil in the development of the Indian Church. 

I yrbj tbonld Indiaa Cbnviiaoa be narked off troQ their 

fellow-couBtrymen, not oslv by their religmue bebeta, 

) but by all the outward eirenmvlancee ot life* \nij 

• iboold they be Anglieised or Aisencanleed throngh asd 

through f 

’ The fact is that the CihtiBlianity which U act 

forth by tha MLsaionarles U Weelern — the formu- 


lation of the doctrineP, tbe icclcKiastical organisa- 
tions the forms of worship nnif religious ideali 

Tbe remedy prescribed by Rev. Greaves is 
as follows • — 

Why should not Indiana bo encouraged to regard the 

acceptaotfo ot these truth* and cbedjcDee to them as 
oeceeaary condition* lor becoming the follower* of 
Christ, without attempting to insist upon their deciding 
about non-e»»enlial* and identifying themielrcs with 
•omo section of the Western Church beforo daring to 
regard theiusclves as Christians ? 


A Serious Defect of Indian Education. 

“ E V C.”, writing in the Jlonsoun term niiro* 
bui of the D. J. Stnd Coll''ge 3fisceUany, deplores 
that di«cipline in Indian echouls is dead. He 
tiacesthis defect in the lebellious altitude of 
students in Bengal, There has been growing a 
spirit of irrehgion in the student community' 
Tlie present system is one sided— we have been 
schooling merely the head and neglecting the 
heart Tlio writer aiys 

A characteriitie feature in tbe growth ot tndisn 
•ehool* IB srct-reprcscnUlion, that is to say, every 
school M bccoining more and more representative of • 
particoUr sect- Buch being the case, the exercise of reli- 
pous mstruetion is facilitated and ought to l>o intro* 
dueed However, in a aehool which is a miniaturtr 
India ID respect of the chaos of sect* which constitute 
it, (each sect hciDg represeoted by a good numberof 
students), the appliestion of religious instruction i* 
hamjHred, If not impoasli'le and in this case th« other 
elemeotaot moral culture ought to be sti-engthencd. 

for our studenla to be citizens to-morrow, it is 
ewential that they elionl, I he cartful in intellectual 
a-d moral training anil the latUr is woefully neg- 
Itcteilatthe piesentday. Crime ia incieseii-g and is 
approximating more and more to a fine art. This 
mean* that education is not sound. What is 
wanted to stem tl.e tide of imirorality and vice 
M moral truining, aiwve ali, religious instruction 
in schools, and bo antidote is so effective. 
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Mogul Painting. 

In n v.iiuall« nrticle on the Mogul Scl.ool of 
PAinling in ll\e Jnnuary niunbei of Ih? AWK^tA 
Ct^\tnr>j Afl>r, Mi P-rc) Brown, Ourntor 
it the a-vernment Art Gallery, highly 

depiorw the upthclic ultitu-le of the \Ve<^tein 
mind in recognising theseveml nhooN of Irdito 
picture-painting es well «* realising then giea* 
ertislic value. Mr Brown tiopes that b> giv 
ing an eceoiintof the Mogul Khool of Painting 
he may, toaoertam eslcnl, remove aotne of the 
ohiecliona which have beon raised to a more 
litieril acreplanC') nf it A vi«it to the larger 
muvvums and libraries in Kngland and on the 
Continent will oftfr. reveal after n search, a*ei 
lain Jissof ininiatnra painting, •>> viuualv of an 
Oriental ratiire, which are iisiialh lalHllol 
•' I'eraian Pietiirea" Tfie foliowm,* h a brief .(ea 
eriplion of theso pictiiroa - 
Th" tned.iiai emplayel In pr»hi*irig thcia pi. iure* la a 
form of waUrwobur, mlted aiUia-tKely" of fhioaae 
white, M that the lechmcal term P«*d lo deirnhinn tha 
prweii of painting ia“ty»ly col.ur* The drawing in 
the«a woiha of art la often remarVtbly a~iJ, but one of 
Uieif ehisf a'traetieoa liea In iV charartensiieallr Ori* 
•eta) t.hraie o( roloiinna llarmonio'ia comtanationa 
of p'lrp'e*, Knena and retla are nsueh In ciideneo, while 
)>liei<>na to'iehea of port unld and not a lilOe tu tha 
rwh »Tert Tha aubjecla reprraented ara Uteo froio all 
aourriw. hut nfigiim and mrtholoi;* are Uw man? Uvmee, 
while a Uff« aymW depirl hiatnneal aernra or rer- 
aooagea. 

But all pra.Iiictions of ihU stale ©f artrainni 
In said lo ).• of a high oralrr of merit. Several i-f 
the<“ pulmts f,»-ind in KrigUnd andthe Continent 
am cf an inferior eort l-eirg purTl-a*e.| ata cheap 
prim indsa.laWfsil by cotrnon pielutf-dtaUre, 
O-msHerahle eiper.en-., knoirlrdgn ,nl diw-nmi- 
fislion are. no do.iU, nemasary for aevj.jiring re- 
prteenutire a»,l auihrntic painlinga l.v the nIJ 
Mi-gul rois-rs. 

He is cf cpiriwi thit a i omWr if Prraiao 
artVoUrelgrate! ho India early in the e aUartli 
fcrtary. Tbepsirtlrpe tf the*^ ariista arc oaid 
to b- dftecuble by tbair atrerg Iratuao faefing 


ThBr. rome«the followins de.criplion of thUcl»«« 
of pnintingi : 

Pictoroa presumed to bu of this class often illustrate 

early Persian history and mythology, while the features 

and eostumca of the people depicted are of the type 
usuilly associated with ancient Iran. Probably a few 
of these productions were original Persian paintings 
brought to India by these immigrants, but tho eompara- 
tiielj largo number that have been obtained in Hindu- 

sUn clearly points lo tha fact that these were, at a 
certain period, produced in aomo of tho large towns of 
Northern India Tho fine drawing, richness of coiour- 
mg, and tlieir decided age, mark them as Iho moat taro 
and valuable apecimena of this school of printing. 

The writer then, goes on to describe what is 
called the Kangra Style of Painting This brt is 
tiaid to have been in the hands of seversl Hindu 
taoiilie* Ml nil unimpoi taut district in llie Tunjab 
Hiioalsya The ilrscendautM of theso liercilitsry 
pamli-rsatiU survive hut they Imve eicliangtd 
this profew-ioo for that of ‘ nieehsnical draffa* 
men* in the Uailnay and the Public Works De* 
parifTKiits Mr. Brown, after giving an account 
of how pteturee are written by Mogul artists in 
general, writes of Ihn rjuality and the artUtic 
value of tho«c pictuics in the following words * 
Hat It was in U>a realma of portraiture that a certain 
number of the Mogul old matters eieelled, and on *0* 
coant ot Die great liitlorlo Inleretl that attaches to this 
atpol of th* art some of Uie esamptes— on which it 
mutt be mentioned tha names were carcfolly inaeribed— 
ara of nnl.pia value. In Ihia form have been handed 
down rrpreaentaUons ot the features of many great men 
—apart from ineinbera of tha IWyal hoe— who figured 
IwominMlly in Hie pagaant of Uie Mogul Court Por- 
traits of aecentrie chirarters have aurvived in a Me 
wan»«-,v>prU.er w.lh numVra of tiic prirata and poeU 
who tnflarnaad aopowarfu'ly the lives and rallgiona 
pecpia of lodia danng il.e Monarchy of Ine Moguls. 

have aiiniUriy ba»n portrayed, iome of 
whom lived hundred, of year. ago-Ind, eating later 
copies of eoBtemporary lacnuW-wLlch hok tip th* 
past Wrtb 1}., preaaol in a mort atr.kiog manner. And 
U many example. lb*„ repreaenUtion*. 

valo%>.5. w.i.)y no acrouBl of their bi.torie interest, but 
-»rv,r>u.Iy 1 fe Ue m.niatur^. depicting U.e efiaracW 
and vary soul cf tha a.ttec. 
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THE L&TEST PRESS lEGlSUTION. 

BY THE EDITOn 


We Mtinot help giving espres'<icn to oar feel- 
ing that the way in winch such an iruportaMt 
piece of legislation involving a grave infringement 
on the liberty of the Frees has been Uuiiied 
through has added in no mall degree to the 
feehng_of eocene's rau'cd l»y the piovisioris of 
the Act itself. That there is need for elienglhen 
ing the hands of the Eiecutno aiili powers to 
deal elTtctively with jonmali'ts and prinleia 
dehbtmtely einng may be admitted, but aa was 
pointed by the Hon. Mr. Gokhale and the non 
Fandit JIadan Malaviya, the object in view 
could easily have been attauien by makngsoth 
additions to the Sedition Section and Section 108 
of the Criroinal Procedure Code as may be 
necessary to deal swiftly and eEpeditiouely with 
the parties concerned As it is, the New Pms 
Act U far too wide nrd diastic ana there i» 
m«onah!e ground for feeling that hereafter even 
honest journalism may be at the oervy of th© E*e 
culiee eepeeiKlly when we know tUeie are some 
Anglo Indian officials who eee in ev»iy Indnn 
politician only an ngitstor and in a journalist a 
promoter of disaffection. With legard t© tlie eEi»t* 
tng oewspapei-s and presses the New Act provides 
. that “'the Local Government may, by notice »n nnt 
itig, rvqnii-e the keeper of focli piees to deposit 
With the Magistrate within whoa© junsdiction th© 
press is situated secutity to eucb an amount, not 
being le'o tban five hundied m more than five 
tbousand rupees as the Local Government may 
think fit to requiio in tnonoy or the »qu«va1rnt 
thereiif in securities, of vlie Government of Inlia 
ft will ba seen that the poweis of lb© Eaecutive 
m this matter are absolute. There js no oppor 
tunity for tha journalist or printer hauled up under 
this Section to prove bis innocence oj justify his 
Writing, He cannot appeal to ft Judicivl tiibunal 
and have the privilege of ft fair hearing which 
a K. D. or ft rowdy asked to give sernrily 
w good behaviour has under the law of the land. 
This, in ouj opinion, is tbo most dangerous provi- 
»ion of the New Act and if for nothing elw Ui© 
measure deserves condemnation for this »»tra- 
ordinary provision. There is besides no provision 
to give a watniog to an honest journabst or 
publisher who may unwittingly bung hiir*elf 
under the clutches of the New Act. This is 
preventive legielstion with a vengeance and for 
'hia we have to thank our Eitremist fiiendi. 
Such is the legacy of anarchism ? 
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THE MINISTERIAL SITPATION. 
j we write the situation of the Libenl Govern- 
ment is extremely difficult What with 
the Hyllv of til© lush Nationalists .and the 
I'* Charybiiis of 111© Lnbouiitev, it is indeed 
mostprobleniati’'how thebaikof IheState will come 
to be steeicd during tlie coming few weeks. Theie 
me eei-ioiis conflicts of viev>g and inteiests which 
foibid hopes of some reasonable enmpromise. In- 
deed, thereja a Urge section of the Libera) party 
who are of opinion that there should be no parley 
with the nationalists as it is most likely to prove 
an ©lemenl of weakness later on The Labourites, 
OP the other hand, me espected to be more reason- 
able m the end ned if the utterances of so res- 
ponsible a leader ns Mr. Ramsay MacDonald are 
of eny value, it would seem that the MinUtiy Iiae 
muie chances of a faiily sympathetic co-operatiou 
flora thisqasrlei However, the next few days 
will clear away all doubts All guesses of what 
•s t© be me useless, and we shall know einctly 
nhateour-© the Pinno Minister Las adopted for 
c.airviMg on Hi> Majesty’s Government. It ' 
should be lemembered that theie are difleient 
viewsenterUined by theCabinet itself The differ- 
ence nggravKtes the difficultiea with which Mr 
Asquith has to contend It ja, therefore of i.o 
us© forecaaung coming events Their shadows 
now cist ara of a putzling charocter and he would 
bo a buia person who could venture to prophesy 
what a day may bung forth. Thera are infinite 
possibilities and potentialities each of which mav 
mar or mend the cu-is Of course, all wish that the 
M.nistiy may romain m power and may bo able to 
pass the Budget, no doubt in a moro modified form 
wneb invybe p.alatable to the Opposition, and 
bring about ft roughly eati-factory solution of the 
constitutional problem Everybody seems lobe 
agreed now that ft reform of the House of Lords is 
eseential and urgent Everybody, save the Eitre- 
inisLs IS also agreed that a Second Chamber is 
. nec^eary a, n r^l eon-«tive to the too democratic 
^dencies of the modern House of Commons 
rha average Bnlon i* at heart a Conservative. He 
f^dlychogs to traditions which have been ehe 
rishe.1 by geniration after generation, and will 
aside tilt forced by circurtstances 
■cies of events make it inevitable. The 

IS bow may the reform b© 


not cast tluu 
only problem, therefore, i 
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TIIK ISniAN REVIEW. 


The Ethics of SelE-KcUance 

In the Bhinivan nunib.;r cf the IVlie-Vajutini 
and Curutu^d Samtchar sppe^.rs en eittcle on the 
subject by Mr. 0 V Bitii-h.M A Hr 
Btreoaoi. thep^rtlhxt Srlf rcliame pUve »n the 
matter ol a nation pining it* imUpemlenco He 

compares and contiBsts the state of nfTaira obtain 

ing in EngUnd to day, with llie early eigna of 
awakening of the Indiana .uni the fiiat attempts 
at securing greater freedom and power m the ad- 
ministration of the country In liia opinion, the 
Oongresa poHticuna and the extieme set are 
both, not well up to the mark— the one at.tiiding 
closer to Ooeernment and aeltenng lUeU aa ii» 
apprjved mentor and lh« other keeping aloof and 
ever ready to belittle lie importance He eaye 
that the CoiJiiesa now seems to have outgrown 
its necessity Tlie uuie the obsUtles we have to 
contend with incur onward march of progress 
the mure strong the will and the determination 
will grow. Even thungli we are forbidden toepwak 
out what we chink and feel, the thoughts aie 
never wsated and they produce their effect some, 
how. Hence the impurtaneeof developing thought- 
power. Swami Ram Timth in one of hia lectuiea 
at Ssn Faticisco gave out the following as the 
seven principles of aucceas ■ (1] AVurk, (SlUiwelfieh 
Sacrifice, (3) Love, (4) Cheerfulnewi, (5) Fearless- 
neae, (6) Self-telisi ce, (7) Puiity. 

_Of those, S<df-telidnce U the key to succees. Even 
a weak man, with ae1f-confidencn in his own 
powers, can achieve wondeii. We glean from the 
pages of histury many brilliart examples of Self- 
reliance having inspired itulividiials and nationn. 

^or IS consistency alwa)s a virtue. What we 
honestly avowed yeaterdsy aa the fundamental 
principles of our life may not be so tu-day, and 
we'ahould not be charged with inconeietenry or 
any other soiious crirre for changing with tlia 
times and adapting ourselvea to modern require- 
menta. 


[Febrcabt 1910. 


tl..t ll.o l.ou,.aen duly o! eiury luJi"" 
i,toe«.n™tly pi»y at le»t " 

d.J, tli.t /..diou. may l-cimt damay ful 'amng, 
Irar-marlrrt iul imurl, that andilitmi for Iht ntt 
aflada, may Iteom, man famamalU aU init-ad 
of hatred, lore may prevail hrttcrmi /adiaim I rm- 
mien at mrll ai heltrerti Itidiaai aad EnyUrhmro. 

We .hjid.1 construct a world ol lliouglitfi beck 
op by the .oolb.ug ch«. me ol .piriluali™. I*l 
not tice vitiete It null di.content take Hint toot, 
for, both are ains 

Wo have every right to be n nntioii just as 
others had 

“ Centuries of disided Borernmenthad not destroyed 
Uie oatiooal sense ot Italy , SwiUerUnd was a nation for 
all iW diversity of languages , difference of tongue* ‘ 
not prevent Polsnd and LithoanU from shanng the same 
national aapirations. Alsace belongs to France, how- 
ever German it might be by race and history. 

A’ationnlHp is a sentiment, a moral phenomenon 
which may be generated by material cauaea but exl»U bj 
virtue of moral facte. HationahtSet can be founded 
only for and upon and by ‘the people; and It follows 
that when tho inhabiUnta of a Umlory tlesfre fo be O 
nnHon, provided that behind their desire there lies a 
moral purpose, they bate the nght to be ono." Now let 
US consider the roatUr from another slindpoint. There 
are two essentials ot nationality— (1) geographical unity, 
(2) corooiou histone evolution or culture: and both 
these rsanittafs arc to bo found in India So our right 
to be a Dslion is not a mere chimera. 

llo deplores the presence of laws in India 
which will be quite despiciiblu to an Etiglishnien* 
The Eoglisliman i* now warned to gird up his 
loins and b» prepared foi meeting any emergency 
eimply because Germany reorganises her Navy and 
puls tt ill efficient footing We hear of the Dread- 
mngbts and v hat not and an appalling arrsy of 
figurca prepaied by her War Minister for the im- 
pending caustrophe lest herpreatige ahould be 
weakened. Whereas in India, the ordinary courses 
of gymnasium are misconslrued and the sight ofo 
-111. . luHi 0,11. to, 11„ „p.„i;„„„t 

the clauses of tho Arms Act. 
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[Febkcart 1910. 


Englislimeii 1 be loyal to tho Emperor, to 

race you have the privilege of belonging, a»»d do 

not shame hiv name atid undermine h\^ Empire. 

You puniKh, and lightly, those who have oulraped 
the statues of Victoria the Gcol and Great , will 
you let her wm’s image be BuUiel by filth tbiown 
on it by English hands 1 

• And you, viho ate out Ruler* in this land, sou 
may say, “ Why does not tlie Indian appeal to 
the law when he is outraged I’ llecaiise, •!.« 
though justice is done between Indian and 
Indian, it is not done l>etween Indun and 
Englishman. When, a litlle time »g->, an English 
man hiclced away an Indian who pleadingly 
paught Ws feet in Indian prayer for pity, and the 
Indian died, the slayer, an olTicial, escaped with a 
fine. The Indian ihnnVs fiom seeking the pro* 
tection of tlie law, because le does not believe 
that it will protect him. 

We, who hive charge of nearly or.o thousand 
lade in the 0 H 0., and who infiuence tens of 
thousands sll over India; we who aie etmining 
every nerve to sow In these young hearU love of 
the Motherland and of the Empire ; we who seek 
to win them to lute England by making the 
English lovable ; we who love India, and hope to 
see her a self.governing part of this mighty 
Empire ; we appeal to the Government of India 
not to allow this work of love and service to be 
wrecked by brutality and folly. We appeal to 
the strong heart and clear head of Ihs Majesty’ll 
supreme Ilepreeentative, who haa not allowed 
bimseli to swerve from aTiiatice andjlu’btmuanneg 
even when lives dearer to him than his own are 
threatened by the mad ananhUta who only seek 
to destroy, whilo he seeks to placo on Vreedoai’e 
brow a new jewel, the joivel of India, he who is 
strong to check crime and too strongto withhold the 
pledged gift bftcauas of it. To create sfTection, no$ 
dtsaffvetion, in the hearts of the people, to win 
the young tonrdeied Iilserty, this isof greater 
momtnt than Bills end Budgets. Your Excellency ! 


YoHf Irdinn nml English children are bruising 
esoli'M nthera hearts to the death, and wrecking 
the future. Yon have introduced Reforms in 

pcliticfl ; Ob ! raise jour powerful voice to cliook 
the hatreds thatdivlde heart fi-om heart, cominun- 
i»y from community ; speak strongly, «s y ou alone 
can do, to these lower English wha are destroy- 
ipg youv work, Riul are undcrcnitiing the Empire* 
bid j«ui officials evciywliere to guard your Indian 
cliildtei. and to slnrld them from outrage nnd 
from wrong 

Tim Sovereigns of India in tho past from time 
to time, by edicts, reproctaimnl the primal piinci* 
plea cf light living for all the cUsaes of their 
people. You inherit their power, we pray you 
follow their high sense of the duty of tho Ruler, 
and proclaim the leign of Pence 5 bid nil, officials 
and non-offieials, to forget that their races differ, 
that their creeds differ, and to remember tliat 
their bumshity is one. For nil efforts to change 
efTecU will fail, if causes are left untouched. 
Mutual triwt, mutual aympslby, mutual leapect— 
these atone can bind Rulers end peoples together, 
and iftsuU breeding outrage and outrage breeding 
insult will cenae, when all know that your high 
displeasure will fall on each elike. 
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THE ■WOEl.D BOOKS. 


125- 


Oawn in Toda Land. {Morgan Scott A Co, 
ltd) ’ 

This littla book of 90 piges is isther piofwscly 
ilVistrsteil for so small a woik dcsciiptiv* of 
Chiistian cSort in endeavouring to convert tbis 
stmnge Man of people, who have forgotten their 
oiigiii, whose speech is limited to a couple of 
hundred words nnd who number altogether about 
seven'hundred men, women and children C F. 
Sing, apparently a lady, has a charming narra- 
tive et)ie and gives a very fair ide.a of the Todas 
in ‘their native surroundings on the Kilgin Hills , 
their religijus i leas and their rites and ceremon- 
ies. All this IS aery briefly told, of oiurse. 
and is interspersed with mi&aianary eipentnces. 
^Vecom(nenl the work to those interested lo 
the spread of Cbristianity, but we aie afraid 
that before the Todes are all cmaerted and it 
would seem that that isa task by no tneans eas> of 
seeoTuplishmeiit, the little band of Toias who aie 
slowly but surely djing out, will offer no sub 
J‘e‘4 for conversion. Mi's (?) Amy Wilson- 
Carmichael, author of levoral Missionaij U>>oks 
about South Indie, has written a short intio 
duclion to “ Dawn in Toda I/ind " and fiopi it »e 
Isarn that it is the Church Missionary Society 
that Is emplojed in this pioneer work on the 
^'ilgiri llilts In this connection it is irleresting 
to Dote that of the three chief tubes on the 
hills, the Todars, the Bad igas and the Koters 
Christianity has made most progresd with the 
Itidagae. With the ToJas it i«, as the book 
diacribeait, as yet only dawn, while the Koteis 
eturdil} refuse to embrace the new (uilb 


Law Reform and Law. llg S. Snnuara 
AeuMr, ralil, Utgh Cenrt, Madras [f 
^aiyinn-niiia Iyer <t Co, Madras.] 

• This is a spirited and illumionliTig address and 
deserves a wide circulation amongst educated 
Indians. We have notread a paper more sng- 
gvstive, concise and crisp than tins cm the im- 
perative necessity there is for mixiitving cetlam 
features of llindvi Inw as it obtaiivs in Southern 
India. ••^Yhat is really wanted i',’ »# Mr 
t^rioirasa Ijengar nayo, “that the legal details 
the SanctiEeil past should not b* allowed to 
h«ock Ibe path of progr'*ss.” That la the burden 
®f the whole paper which is brimfol «>f new 
ideas on the subject of Indian Law Betorm. 


Trans Himalaya By Sven ffedm [tSVcls. 
with JlluilratiOfis J/ocOTiiiim’s Colonial Library, 
Macmillan and Co , London ] 

These two volumes contains a grnphio actount 
of Di. Sven Hedin's long and adaenturous Journey 
through the unknown regions of Tibet during the 
years 1908-1909 Dr. Hediu’s narr.ative is not 
only an informing one, but also piituresque in the 
extreme The volumes read moro like novels than 
like a record of ndventuies and cRperienres ac- 
tually undergone The difficulties uveuonie in a 
wild and unknown coiiiitiy, the conibit against 
the biting cold of the Tiens Himalayan regions, 
the lives led by Iho nomads of ihose legioiis, the 
condition of the fror-'ii lakes snd adventures iipou 
them, tbe leceptioii at TsMu Lunpo by the rtsi- 
deiit Lamaat bhigat»e and t],e many wonderful 
sights be saw tbeie Rijfi many other hke details 
me set down m them with a detail md a warmth of 
feeling that brings out into bold relief llmt wide 
spirit of humanity which lesucb a notable (haree- 
Unstic of the gi . .t Swede Doctor ns a writer Of 

his descriptions of physical conditions, we micht 
jo»tlysayihaihet.e.iIywi,te8ina poetic vein; 
so life like end appealing are they To the student 
of biatoi7. mannera and customs, religion, and pre- 
eminently of geography the aolumes ore real addi- 
tions Thcde.cript.on that Dr. Sven Uedin gires 
»‘nd 

n.in«. »n<l last (though not least of all) its prMt 
priest theTwhiLama show the hold that Indiana, 
wtici-m as know n to Buddhism of the 8th Century 

b-i •“ r„“„ 

Who It, goodness of heart, innocence an i • ’ 

approaches as nenr o» ooU.M. . ' 

shall navar 1 P^s-'bie to perfection. I 


and I have never seen mi'i. .. _ > 
deLcately foiwieil, eo noble a 

r'r- •» 

and condition., but to\hos9°wbo wi'^f 
“annenn ahuh Buddhism nn ill 
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Sir Alexani]«r Arbiitlmot in movitii* the Amend* 
went of that Act m Oi,tober, 1878 : — 

‘There is no principle to which the Oovern- 
mint of Indti attach a higher importance— there 
is no policy upon which they liy gi enter etreas — 
than lint of submitting their kgialative pTO]ecbi 
to the freest and fullest public disciis}>ion They 
would greatly deplore any general deptrtme from 
that policy, and it such a result weie to follow 
from the ouise which it was deemed expedient 
to pui sue oil the occisiou to which 1 am lefer- 
ring, they would regiiJ it as seuously detri- 
mental to the public interests and piejndicial to 
the efficiency of the adoiinislration ’ 

M/ Lud, I 0 fei critiuisme in soi 

row, in all humility, from » ssnse of duty, 
and not iii a spuit of opposition to Govern 
nent. 1 realise iU dilEcuKie*. and I sympathise 
with it; I have no desue to embarrase it in the 
least in the piesence of a put tentous dange. . and 
111 proof of the sincerity of ray profession 1 
suppoitthe raeaeure, even though it appears to 
me inexpedient. Idonotohjea to tho Govern- 
fficnl assuming Urgei powers for the maintenance 
of law and older which is (he Sisi duty of all 
Ooyerniiients Anaichism is not dwcrtininaiing 
in its choice of victims, and is as much a menace 
to the peaceful citisn,, as to the official. Duty 
and self-interest alike therefore prompt the willing 
CO opprationof then. lion with Governinent i.i its 
ccus-vle against this new peetilence. The oiilv 
question .s._.vhat is the must effective w«v of put 

ting down the evil? I wish. My Lord. Ihi, w.s 
settled l.y Government in cunsultatiun with 


the leaders of thedifTmeut 


«ommuidUes, The time 

ot th. .„d n. 

more .(r„tu, „ 

ficli.. Pr-, H..„.hn., „k.„ Oo.,^. 

o.nl 

nol iu.lt k, ,h. ^ 

d.oM woulJ , iri.k the top,. 


ary incoiiTeiueiite. Theae considerations prompt 
my Tote on this occasion, and I readily respond 
to Yhiir Kxcellency's call for suppoit. But the 
woiLingof the law within a short time, I appre- 
hend, will provfi its unsuitability to tho circum- 
stances of the country, mid of its inefiectivene.ss 
as A preventive of annrehy and sedition. 
Once Qovernini'nt is convinced, conducted as it 
nlnnyg is on enlightened principles, I am 
suro the law will be repealed, anil the Indian 
PicsM will onte ngain enjoy that libeity of 
speech which is iiisepanibly aasociated with 
Uiitish ndniiiiistrntion. A la.v of this nature 
can iievei Im anything but a temporary measure. 
As the f)p*ctatcr forcibly observes: ‘We must 
•Iwsya look upon sucli roeasnre® ns temporary 
p>e<autinns , India cannot be governed by 
seii.'s of lestiictions which contain no seed of 
piogress, no possibility of fructification,' In 
accoiJiig mj suppoit to the measure, I earnestly 
hope and liust that the cloud on the Indian sky 
will piss sway bsfoie long, and leave tbo Govern* 
went free to move on its meustomed lines of 
pr^i«s ^d advancement, and to further consoli* 
<ia^ the Empiro by repealing the restrictive laws 
^ropl^*'^'*'^ rights of citiz«nship to the' 
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131 , 


The Faiths of Hindustan. 

Mr. C. Filhrgliam Coswell, 11.1), hMconlii- 
buled kii acccunt of certain faith* and deities of 
the Eist, ill poelr}, to the Emjixre Reeten for 
Januarj. That the author is full of sympath) for 
Itdia and Teneration for her lore, is patent m 
every line of thi* prose-po“tic effort. He de 
Knhes India as overwhelmed 'by woes that 
nwie true happiness a gift raie known’ and as 
■a gorgeous plant immoderately forced, wl»o«6 
beauty doth enchant.’ The significance of the 
Vedss, the hymn* to Varuna, the Puranaa full of 
legend, historic tales and mystic Manu’s Uws, the 
Hindu Trinity — Brahms, Vishnu and Si»a,— 
Krishi a are all pa>se] inbnef review The atoryr 
cf Osutatna Huddli«, ha quest after Nirvana and 
his teachings aiadescribed in a fee telling verses, 
but perhtps the heat part of ttie n iri^tive is that 
*hlvh treats of Itsnks ' pious kmg, the mightiest 
if hii rae(>,’ ‘ nlmm nsme many a m*n still adorer, 
from fertile Volga’s hsnks to Nifa’i’s broken 
snore*.’ Ills propagatidism of Buddlii'iu, hi* 
pillars and e>hctii, hi* unrivalled chanties his 
lenhng *Mi«iuoaiira afai, liuiuviiity to teach,’ 
sre referred to, with nympithy and jii»ight The 
foUoivi ,g hn-w about Axuka may well “eive a* a 

Aiaka't iplendid Dame like an impartial euo 
VTniwaril thould aheJ ita raja a* eastward it baa dene, 
Siace, well 'ere Iteavcn and fate in tnnmpb could 

eombist 

To plant a taring creed in amalleat Faleatma . 

While Greece and EgypS Ferns India had pnareaaed 
TVif eulu and mjrtrriea ; a bmee and maoifeat 
Marality aaWune, waa by Aaoka tangtit. 

That Hindu emperor who althoogh at last be brought 
llinuett to hte aacelic, aUll endnna to-day 
The ting that carlieet dared for the wboU rrerid to 
pray! 


. Peers rsrstw People- 

Mr. Fredetlc Harrison in a few telling senten- 
ces, ia the PosTfiwf for January, describes 

the significance of the struggle in England against 
the Peers Hesvys Mr. Asquith has pledged to 
put an end to the clnm of the Lords, which, if it 
can he made good, would deliver the people over 
to the rule of an oligarchy representing wealth, 
feudal rights, monopolies and class privilege in 
many forma This is not the only object of the 
present fight Anotkar is the safeguarding of the 
freedom ot trade, cheap food and fair business, 
on winch the country has thriven for more than 
aist) yeura of tariff reform. Ur Frederic 
Uamsi/n tells us — ^ 

It is , simply a plot concocted by needy landowoers, 
usQiious tradm greedy msoofseturer*, sad crafty ad- 
ventarers. to get laws passed by which tbsy may eoB> 
trive to raise ibo pnoe of tbeir own vrsres, and, by a 
systeui ot backsUirt and wholesale jobbery amongst 
oomioee Wgislstors. they may make tbiogs dear *11 ronnd 
to (be loass of tbs public And in a special degree, tba 
sun IS to ui food, bread, meat, rgge, butter, cheese, and 
other uece-isariea of life, end to raise tbe price of all 
mauofaeturcs from home and abroad Bo that tbe pleia 
Fnglivh ot Taritl liaform is, drawing more money out of 
the pockets of Uis miJbeoa id order to put it into the 
pocket* of tbe thousands. 

Mr llarrisoD aska the workneii to lefiect who 

ti>-day are for Free Trade and who for tarifis. 
••Peers. cipiUhsts ui.a greit employers are all 
keen to sweeten the lires of tbe labourer by 
giving him lees to eat Liberal politicians, trades- 
uoionist, eocUlisls and ei'ciologisU doubt if he 
gel* enough to eat as it i«, and they try to put 
port ot the new Uxnlicm leqmred on IVealth and 
Luauiy.-iather than on Toil ai d Thrift.” The fact 
IS eayv 'I'* writer, a deteimine.l effort is now 
being made to attack lepresentalive Goverement 
a* a principle, tor riie first time after Hampden 
and Pym. "The moat adranc.d of the Peer^ 
Lords Ciireon. Milner an.l Cawdor, their political 
friends and press-backem. boldly repudiate Gov 
ernment by ibe el«ted of the people, and 
demand the rule ef heredit-vry and nominated 
magnates." 
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II Imhaii ScIiOjI »n cli«rge of 


ar) Pcliiol huur< tn 
Euioppin t<Mcliet>‘. 

Ko p>ipi\ ttlio lias pa-s-e.! Stamhril IV w>ll be 
allowed to nmain at an Elementary Indian 
School — /nJi'iH Opinion 

Asiatics m Australia 

The fjdne) cortc'joiideiil uf ihe ‘Ames ot 
/lulia writes: — 

Tiie ijue*lion as lu •• tin- ri^lit-. of \»t 
located 111 Au'trali* lia- rec.tiilv i>i .i.d in 
sario'is waj» In Ine fir^t pUi** U.r '•••i . ' " 
elimiinled a i Uu«e fr mi the Hlrt Aj*.. I*. > «< |l II 
which pruiilcil for ii» to > Mie 

|;rciind that it r o-ihl hare tlmilTTii of ind>tai»(; 
them 1 1 teniAin in the I'liiiiti} itt'-'en i • f t> iiiin 
Ii.g to their natiTe land At anr ial<- h>i 
ihe Tesaoii »1»B<’1 hy KeTlslm .it and »ri«|t<d 
hy Ki nnl ir Mil1*n oil t» I 'll >d the i'lnvcumitit 
Rcnatcni, howoMr, w»r'»hi no meat.* iimud on the 
(Tiint, and it inaji li<< that the clno*.* will le* re m 
Mrte 1 in the Ihll when it i« rrliirxn) Ui the ■ iher 
lll’liae. Two luK'iir men tier* Caenaloie IVurce 
• n I Mtdcrjr ir) held th it trieelilliinit<-1cl>>l*e ua* 

« l»r(»vlly ot.'nnl that it dil n l aff.si the 
AThite .\'i«lr»lia ^■llley in the lea»t, whit* S r 
AU«ctt tljul !, Vrraid'Tit of il • 'ieiwte, conUndeJ 
that cn.e at. alien wa» (latiiraliaed he •tMj'ihl l>e 

treated the aame a* Mi)'e>ly elee. See.ntor JC,|J I 

^'int‘d o it th»t if A«'»tif« were not fitet. jwn- 
»if I a they Will hate ts le firori le I for n, rl.an 
UMa inaiiUili n*. Hat ll» nwilt wo'iH l«e 
abo it tl e aaire U.i»ev»r, tintwi'tiatunJiiir all 
th— -e je-e.'r» why the tlao-e ehonll not eltn in. 
ale.1 it waa out. ard A»iatie., *1,^ 

o tVf tr workii e i’aja. wi’S a.,«l tj> 

Set at 't reatra.'a aVi-e tnl tit trn to U eir k>tS 
■ r I ktn In New Z*»lari I et>'r.|i'*>al Aii«traliif.a 
ran ctaim ti e y— « ■■•l, an I lie eott 
think it ra’her vr'a-r that Va. na, arto haj-r—ffal 
la hire aet’Vl in the r -o- m m wealth ^ 

.Uriel a Mtri'ar lijrht T.e; reaer tatr-re rm tV.« 

r-s'?A-t*r* leUfwvleto Mr. rSwi^p. aei t)-e 
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Act mav l^oeofii nmeiided f 
Rieifibers of the Mnori race. 

Anotbei point tint hos. ju't cropped up w 
whether Asiatice shill be allowed to ballot for 
land m.d attHedown ns scdeotois in our micUt. 
The point arose oiei the succe.w of a Qindu in the 
Tw«d Hirer district who brllolM for 13 selet- 
lions tint were thrown open hy the Crown and 
(.iiiiieii of tho tlionest bloik from 180 riral*'. 

Iii.t.i-l hy ilie Iliiidu'e aucctss the residents got 
iipa ma^tiny; whuh «n< largely attended, many 
Ui/ijT present, at nliich ttsoliilioi.s were 
iiniiiiiii.'usly pasai'l prytestinp iigniiist Hindus 
Ih'Ihi* allowc ! to biUnt for or occupy land. A 
l•«tltl•>ll Was signed li) 40 aelectura and sent 
o.ii il.w district, and will be forwnidtsl to the 
Miiiisiei In duo course, asking that thn law nisj' 
lie aiiKitded III the waj prop'’»ed. It is doubtless 
any annoy it f to a wnul 1 bo pettier to bo prevent* 
el fnim ‘lUtaiiiing Un 1 whether hy nu alien or 
nnylxrly <U>.hu* u does not lll•c<H<9l|^ly follow he* 
lansea man happen* to b.* a lliiidtl that he lis* 
all the niidenirabte fjuslltiei* with whftll h« •’* 
ciehtcl if tlie M-Wtoia on the Tweed, and it 
hanlU ecema fiur tint n fillow *i|h]eet, mIiu ha* 
ewrrn allegnmo to the King, and who»'‘ iflatives 
in otinr jarU of the Empire m\y have ahe.1 tlnir 
blivsil in its ill fenr' , >li •uhl he delMrred from earn* 
iiiR I i* liaing «in ihe land umply ls*eauaa hi" 
mlnnr h*} pen. U) Uahitl,. diirnint finm our 


Morley’s Indian Speeclies. 


Jipeccj fur J!«IC. I»id/s» 
ItsJret Vp^rh f«r l-r: Kr-«^h It ArhriH.ll.. 

t'T . I*e"r»L Ud.tt. r.KiMi AdmiD..lr*llo«- 
Wt.sh Indian* »n U.eTraiaraal ll.e Nrssl far lUforre. 
Jr CnniUH.a rf Ua.*. h,H-cl. at the C.r.l herrlee 

irnnnr TJ.e Forward Tohey. 

U Ix*rd I-wrrnr, y},. j,,, yrv„tfr. 

liCv ’'TTT >'■=” Tail Of hi. !>«• 

r.«h" .n- 

, H.wwnBfo :}I, J.p P,;, 
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Mr Gandhi's Tlurd Jail Experience- 

The TrMJSTaal hero’s third jul experience, 
narrated in aimple but dignified language, in the 
January nuniber of the ilodem Bertev, has more 
than ordinary interest, coming as it does from 
the most famous * passive resister ’ of the modern 
world The details of the suffsrings and the 
petience with which he submitted to the trials, 
have been set nut for the express purpose 
of showing what a jussive resister ought to do i« 
like conditions In Pretoria gaol, in March 1908, 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi requested the authorities to 
allow bun to write to his wife which was grarted 
Ha wrote out a letter in Gujarati on which the 
the Deputy Governor endorsed that it should be 
written in English. “I wid my wife did not 
know English, and my letters were a source of 
great comfort to her, and that I had nothing 
tpeeial to write in them ” But that OSicer persist 
ed and Mr. Gaodbi refused to wiite in English. 
On Dumerous occasions hlr. Gandhi complained 
bs the jail authorities that ghee was not supplied to 
Indian prisoners And the same compUint was 
■uade ri-gardiiig bread. The request was at 6nt 
refused. But, after a time, both were supplied 
to Mr. Gandhi only. On learning that it was so, he 
refused to take them unless they were supplied to 
all Indian prisoners. After a month and*a half 
orders were passed that wherever theie were many 
ludun prisoners, ghee should invariably be given. 

Mr, Gaudbi had always been cwrefol about his 
health and he had told all passive resisters thit if 
they left ibe jail with the spoiled beallb, they 
would be wantingin the right spirit. “We most,’* 
ssys he, “ turn our prisons into palaces, so that 
'hen ] found my own health getting ruined, 1 felt 
•pprrhenrive lest I should have to go out for that 
reason." Gradually, when the warders foond that 
Mr. Gandhi, while fighting against the prison 
regulations, was obeying their orders unreservedly. 


they changed their conduct towards him and 
allowed him to do as he liked. Case, when Mr. 
Gandhi had to go to a Court as witness, he was 
manacleil. He kept a book in his bands, and 
the warder thinking that he bad done so for 
biding the fetters, suggested that he (Mr. Gandhi) 
might hold bis book in such a way as to conceal 
the handcuffs. “This made me emile,” says Mr. 
Gandhi, “as I was feeling honored in thus being 
manacled." 


Mr. Gandhi thus sums up the leasotis of passive 
resistance — 

I calmly acquiesced to all tbe troubles, bodily given to 
me by Ibe warder, with tbe result tbst, not only was I 
able to remain calm and qniet, but that be himself bad 
to removo Ibem in tbe end. If X had opposed him, my 
strength of mind would have become weakened, and I 
could not have dene these mere important things that I 
bad to do, and in the bargain made him my •aemy. 

My food difficulty also was solved at last because I r*. 
sisted, and underwent aulfering m the beginuing, . 

“Die greatest good 1 denved from these luSenngt wee 
that by QcdergciDg bodily hardships, 1 eould see my 
mental etrength clearly increasing, and it la even now 
maiblaiaed. Tbe eapenence of the last three months has 
tell ms more than ever prepared to undergo all such 
hardships with ease. I feel that God helpa such con- 
ecienbous objectors, and in potting them to the test, be 
only burdens them with such auffecisgi as they can 


Of hw Tamil studies and his admiration of 

Tamilian passive resistors, he says; 

VVlut the Tamils have done in the struggle no other 
Indian community has done, so I thought that if for no 
other reason than to show my sincere gratefaloesa to 
thei^l should aenoosly read their books 8o Isnent 
ttelast month in attentively studying their laneuaffe. 
The more I studied the morl I felt lU beauties 
an ■otncsting and iweet language, and from its con- 
a^^o mod from what 1 read, I saw that the Tamila 
P“‘ and even now, many 
intrfligeot, clever and wise persons. Again, if there h 
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news of the country nnd a section of the Press, on 
the other hand, deliberately di«'enunate3 netrs 
caleuUtel to promote enmity between Europeans 
and Indians or to excite hatred towards Govetn- 
nient and its ofllcera. To the ignorant and 
cifcdulous uinds olTcnl warnings of Editors, Pub- 
lishers, Propnetors and Piinlej's of tho oilending 
papers would aKo ha\B a silutirj ifiVU, and 
•aciild piobihly often save iho necei-sil) of public 
prosccutiona which may possiblj do luoie baim 
than good. 

Tbo Native htalcs should prohibit all Club 
I.ibmrifK and other Institutions from ctibscnbin-' 
to nnypapiMor jouinah bclmvtd to bo uiMru- 
mcnUl in spr^achn- ae.lition ..nd olheials anbscnb 
iiiR or tailing lo'euch literature ebould Iw told 
that they would bo looked uja)n with diafaTtiur. 

BrJ Ime lo tlwt .(Teel. 

1 «m Bl.o intlin.,1 

•RitaUi's nflen disguised as Sanjana «ro not 

B.uli.cl .. 11,0,0, Hi, Ij 11,0, 

p.r.«... 1, ^ 

niviorou, (i iijitilotl, |,,i„lc,l oier (or fumill 
anrp, 


TUE NuiAnajilt or niKAMk 

11,0 „( 

OOR .. .111,00, 1, t,„l ,.„o. 

<hIo(. m.tl.t r„„l|, ,0 ,, „ 

.1...11..1 .1-,,; l„.,i. 

or.J l.y o,|,or ri.,,l„I . ,„^i 

toU or|.,,o,n ohicl, I.O.. Won „„i. 

,„.l.o,l ot ,rU,.c . „ , 1 ., _ 

!s-eanD..er»irocsirj>a.5n He orgra • MUr an 

closer nrl».*and.rg.ul.,e,.,j to o.-lreni i 

.„.U,„.i.h 10,11. 

1,.. .,.lo.-^ „„y.( .01, 
clarg. of infcnnaticn corc^rntng 

The M»b»n.jah 0,;^^ 

..f.r,. I .01 -„o „o m... Cot!,,, i,,„ 


in Inin it i' diTcnll for c 


»• to kr.ow 1 


is being said or written about us in diOereiit pait.s 
of India in the saiious English and Vernacular 
newspapeis nnd in many cases ai'd for obvious 
reasons it is often very desirable that Ciiiefs nnd 
toeir Durbars should be fully posted about such 
comments, criticisms or altatlcs. Owing also to the 
diversity of languages and other difficulties it i« 
piactically impossible for them tocolloctor get hold 
on all such articles, etc , or tlieii translations. The 
knowledge of the ciitici>Dis and comments diiect- 
ed egainst the Governnunt of India many of 
winch V c know to bo vilely unfair would also be 
of advintege to us, and possibly of some use to 
Gosei umci t also when in sonic c.ases we might be 
able to refute the same, shculd it bo within our 
powet to do so, and at the same time, it would 
ke^^p US acquainted with the state of the political 
atmosphere in British India. 

THE UAUARAAAn Pr RAROUA. 

The Maharaja of Baroda soya “I ahull ever he 
tea.ly to cordially respond to any icasonahln call 
for cooperation and oashtanco in leptcasing 
anarchy end sedition, " 

11.. Cl.irf, of Kot. 1)1,,., 11, UR.i|.ur', 

.(•line U„t ,l„i, t,„ii„| „„ „l„„i„i,,y r„, 

from ofT'-nders, 


!*"'( I.o,a M..,. Si"-!- 

Kir awe* rird.B^ 1 ^ T" 

B.r n.nrr Co’u« ' 'Villiara Wedderbum. 

' ««•. Ho". Burrndrsn.Ui 

'•-'•a n,mi„ „,n.„ ; aiRii.M. ih. K,„«, 

Pnt«At. t. fpoar ) ’ Cull B'TTSiit.* 

MADBilS. 
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Artificial Silk. 

Tlio manufaclure cf artificial ►ilks la n braiitli 
ot traae t'nl is grfUiilly un'lergoitig more or le^s 
important cliatiges, ami tlio jiregrtha bung n* ile is 
well in step with lime. The introduction ot ouo 
, laodiBcation of tho process briflpa with U nlso 
ther modlEKitions and thus alter itions must 
continually bo made Er-ance and Belgium, nbi>\6 
all other countries, 'rnvo paid most parlKulu 
attention to the mamifactuung of art Gud wlka, 
and so far with most success Ilowcaer, the 
means at hand for prcpaiing the piodovl >aiy 
somewhat widely, and even yet ospencneohas not 
dehnitely painted in tnniked degree io any ono 
method as being the best of nil Tiiero is still 
room for improvement. 

In the earlier stages of the manufaUum of aiU 
fieial lillc lollanco was plnced upon tho uso of 
dried ni^roecllulose, acted upon niih aUolioUr 
ether for its conversion to collodion, which was 
spun out by tho wet way to tliread of the desired 
thichness, Ttiis metlioil sborlly gave place to 
Chardoiinet's method of spinning dry from the 
hydrate of pyrotidine ],itcr a nitrccelliilose was 
produced which contained much less wntcr in 
comblnnlion (as low as 6 to 10 per cent), which 
lent itself nueh more readily to the pioce'S of 
epifinlng. In lliedry method of spinning, contact 
of the disaolred product with the stmo«pheie ns it 
emerges from the capillary epinnirg tube enVetn 
instantaiicoiH coagulation and tho formation of 
tho thread. 

rrnclinl experience seems tu have demonstmt- 
ed that nitrocellulose under tweUe per cent, of 
water does not easily suffer solution in the nlcobo- 
lie ether, and the threads formed f torn it ara in- 
ferior in several qualities On the other hand 
for tho proper production of the collodion, tcriom 
dUadvantagM arise hy tho uso ot a nitrocellnloao 
containing as much as 27 per cent, of water. In 
this case a lea in lustre is very evident, and dilli- 
ciiltici are met with in apioning. Observation of 
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these facta has led to the conductingofaeerics of ei- 
periments with iiitrocelluloics containing amounU 

of water varying from one to thirty-three per 
cent, Toerk, of Brussels, has stated with regard 
to this view of the matter that the best results all 
round are obtained by using one containing from 
12 to 20 per cent, of water. PUtenet, o 
Lyons, renmrks tint by dissolving nitrocellulose 
in acetone, a collodion >3 produced which ap- 
proaches in general appearance very nearly to the 
collodion from alcoholic ether, and, having » 
MmiUr degree ot viscosity, submits to spinning in 
mut-ft the same way, but the fibres yielded have a 
different nature, in that they are somewhat 
opaque and not quite as lustrous. This draw- 
back, however, can bo overcome very largely by 
the supplementary use of a certain quantity of 
Hulphuric acid. 

Bengal Industrial Association- 
The Committee of the Aaaociation for the 
Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Evluco- 
tier, of Indians, CAlcutta, has resolved to form 
an A&'ocialion cf nil the Manufacturers of Bengal 
with tho following objects:-— 

1. To secure co oper.atijn among various fac- 
tories. 2. To push the wles of articles manu- 
factured by theie factories. 3. Tosccure mutual 
help 4. To avoid the closing of f.actories which 
have met with failures in the beginniog. 5. To 
aecuro proper Unancingof bon'ifuU mannfscluring 
companies G. To try to piovent bogus compan* 
i<*s from bring slaitfd. 7. To secure that fac- 
toiies arc staitcd on pioper business lines. 

Steel-Trunks and Boxes- 

The mauufBctiiro nf steel-trunks and boxes i* 
'coming into great Uvouv. A series of industrial 
and agricultund exhibitions have been held in such 
centres as Cliinsurah ILebirbat, lUrwet, Kaaiim- 
bamr, .Tessoronnd Kl.ulna, and Uie.e are report- 
oil to have aroused the keenest interest. 
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UHERiNCES OF THE D&Y. 


The Hon Mr. Dadabhoy on the Press Bill* 


The Hon'bla Sir. D*dabhoy tnid — My Lord, 

^he Bill before ii? nnrlts another step in the 
repreKkire policy that ha# unfoi tunslely been 
followed during the past three yeaie, *nd foriii# a 
part of a senes of measures tskeii « i tli the objert, 
*hich has the ivtnpathy of every loyal Indian, of 
•uppreaslug sedition and anarcliy. It i# a matter 
of poignant grief to us all that aucli a restrictive 
measure should be alinoet syncl.ionous with the 
introduction of the largest admmutratiie reform 
Undertaken eince British octupatiim, and should 
fiiilbei be sseociated mth the hooounfd name of 
» Pro Consul who has broadened the basis of 
Bntiih Indian Administration such aa has never 
hesn attempted btfoia Free Press, My Lord, 
tbs earlier history of the country notwithstanding 
IS now after such long enjoyment a valued inatitu* 
tionm India, and any, the least eiieroacbmentuprD 
ngnU, wh itevei the pressure under wbicb it is 
. made, la viewed with some little eu<piciou end 
duappointuient by the people Ihe UiUcan there- 
fore neier be a popular raenauro, and will fail to 
evoke the eulhusiastic suppoit cf the country 
which the Uon'ble mover np(>aielit}y expects 
Hut tbfl people fully realise the gravity of tbe 
difficulties which biset tbe Goiernn-ent «t the 
pirsent raoment; they aro as much anxious as 
the Government for the eiadiavtion ol an evil 
IbatpiuuiUea to iiivulve the good and tbe bad, 
the guilty and the innocent, m one common mio 
All Said, My Lord, educ-itcd India is aniione for 
continuance, nay the permanence, of British 
®«Kramty. The highest dictates of policy and self- 
lOterrst prompt their loyalty to the British lUj; 
*^the same time they are actuafod by a natural 
desire for improvement, and they rely upon con- 
* Delivered at the Viceroy*# l.egi$Iatjve Council. 


stitntionil methods for the realisation of their 
hopes. Ill these circiimstancrs they can have no 
interest in the aubvervtun of law and order. They 
are whole lieortclly with Government in their 
efiforts at the mstotenance of these But unfor- 
tunately they do not see eyo to eye with Govern- 
ment ae legards the modus operatull, and they re- 
gard the Bill under discussion as likely to defeat 
Its own object, by rousing tbe suspicions cf tbe 
people, by alienating their sympathies, and by 
giving a t indie to aeditionists for secret viliGca- 
tion of the Government. 

My Lord, for the Honourable Sir Herbert 
Risley I have the greatest respect. We all 
admire hia sclioUrship ; we gladly acknowledge 
bis large and varied administrative ezperieoee. 
But he will permit me to My that Austrian author- 
ities and the pjlicy of the Iron Chancellor of 
Germany are the leant calculated to seoiire a 
popuUi eupport to the measure. Indians are the 
(.ititvusnf the British Empire, the most prugres- 
eive Empire in the world , and they have been 
Uugl.i bj their rulers to regard the free institu- 
tion# of that noble Empire as the wisest means 
of national development and national advance- 
meiit, and ua objects well worthy of, patriotic 
pursuit What tl.erefoie a 1 wkward Oontinental 
country does or doea not do is beside the mark. 
The narrow policy of such n country can never 
serveos a model for the enlightened Britiah ad- 
mmwtiator Besides, if ilii comparison between 
Indus and All, truths eo.lnva, why cannot India 
have the same sirs of l>,rlUme„t which 
Austria has? T'le people may inquire if 
Austria has any amli ap-cial electorates as we 
have now come to have. 

It Is at least questionable if the new measure 
will attain its ambitious object,—* the major, the 
viUl.the all-, mportant object of Curing a grave 
^1. The laws recently Iisased have admittedly 
failed to suppress anarchy. The present BUI is 
br^ht forward as a supplementary measure 
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greater »vlen tlie eji>r>rt of oiJ-benring nceJa 
capable of j ielding valu ible oil-cakes is taken into 
nccount. The export of oil-beaiing eceda reacbed 
in thesaine year the aggregate of over 1C9 lakhs 
In other words, the annual drain on the lands of 
this Presidency by the withdrawal of manutes 
from tho countiy is probably about two cioies of 
rupees. Tlie renedy foi this senous state of 
alTairs lies in the more extended use in Indu of 
native manures, such sahone meat and bone-pio- 
ducts, oil-calces and fish manures. If it pujn the 
farmers of Japan and Australia to buy iho fish 
and bone manure of India and p-iy the cost cf 
con7e}iTig it thousands o! miles to those countries, 
it must be still more profitable for the fatmers 
of this country tu retain it here for their own use' 

Cotton Seed Selection. 

Mr, U. C. Wood, Deputy Directer of Apri 
culture, Korthern Division, hascontributode use 
fill and valuable article to the Madras Agri 
cultural Calender on (he improvercent of crop* by 
seed selection. He obeeeies that in a field of 
transplanted paddy some of tho plants wtHshow 
more side shoots than others, even though all 
have the Mine amount of space and water. Tina 
is due lo gooil and bad seeds Ijeing sown iniiffer* 
enlly together. Hut if we take sreji from the 


separated from the red which ia an inferior 
rotton. From this while cotton ecwl next year 
wM grown a field the crop of which showed a 
marked improvement in quality. But upon more 
careful examination of the crop, it was found that 
there were diCTerences even in these white cotton 
planU. Some plants produced more bolls than 
others, some plants ripened earlier than others: 
some plants spread out their lower branches so 
that they tiailed on the ground and the lint got 
di.tied, while olheis grew tall and shapely with 
heavily Udun branches and a pyramidal shape: 
others again became thin and produced long up- 
right sterna beating veiy few bolls. From thw 
it was cltar that further and more cai^efu! selec- 
tion would have to be made, So to each of the 
big, strong, heallhy and piupeily branched plants 
tt small cloth bag was tied, a number was gir^fl 
and the lint picked from each plant nod that 
alone was put into each bag. Thus at the end of 
the season wsra obtained a number of hags 
each containing tho ptoduca of a single plant. 
Then during the hot weather each of the bags 
were carefully examined. Tho seed and the hnt 
were separwlcly weighed. Out of about HiO bags 
fifty ahovriiig the highest weight of lint were re- 
tained and the lint of these w.ts then examined 


good plant only for sawing the crop next 
year, there will be a gieut improvement. In the 
Hatidjal Agrieidtural station n series of expeii- 
niants in the selection of cotton eeeda were per- 
formed. The cjllon crop in (he KniiiiHil District 
is generally a mixture of red and white cotton. 
The planta which produce these Iwo varieties of 
cotton differ considerably in appearance, the red 
being tall and (bin wilii short branches and 
the white, bushy «iih l-ng hiairhrs Any 
mixture of cotton* in this ivay will not fetch a 
good price, for a mixed liiit is very difiienU lo 
spin and weave by mncliinery. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the cotton should l>e all of one and 
the Mine sort. So tho white cotton wa* carefully 


for colour, for atrength and for evenness of 
staple. Only 12 bags which stooil this test, were 
finally chostn and were sown next season in single 
lines one to each bag, that i*. to each of last 
year a plants. Tills systernatlc prociws of elimina- 
tion of the had and selection of the good has pro- 
duced tho most marked results. A similar 
method for the improvement nf any other rr«p 
may be utilised with much ndvnilu-o 


"JfflSTBIES IK IMDU,- 
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UTTERANCES OP THE DAY. 


iimititnn’.thit jeirning for -xutiiioiny whuh is 
likely to bo mUUkoii for se^ltlicn Titier wonls 
hive not been said than wliit fall from l»>rd 
Motley on lheoc<*8ion of introduring Iho Reform 
Scbeoie into lha IIoii«e < i lijrla — 

Supp-wng jQu nboli^h fieedori uf the Pre® or 
sj'tpen 1 It, tliat will not end ibe Aou 

will Ime to abut up eelioiU end eollegee , for 
wlnt would be the uii6 of suppre«ing newspipeis, 
if)uu iln not shut thee'tliools «nd »oUege< Nor 
"ill that besll. You will hioe to slop the print- 
ing of milicen««d bookr. The }'0V5»«.Mi>n of » 
copy of Milton or Buik«, or MacmUy, or of 
Bnght'a speeches, eodnl^ that fli-'.liing «U"J of 
writers and orators who are the gloiy of our 
gund, oor noble English tongue— the p ■►sw'o'i 
of one of these books will, on tins peculiar and 
puerile notion of Goreinrient, be like the po>a<»- 
Sion of s bomb, nod we shall hare to direct ihe 
passiTig of an Explosive Books Act All this and 
ite vanoue sequels and complemeuts make a 
policy if you plaise But after such a policr 
had produced a mute, sullen, mutiled, life less 
India, we could liinlly call it, as we do now, the 
brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown 

1 admit, my Lord, terUin joumals having 
incited the youth of the country to violence, but 
It is not for the suppression of them that the Bill 
has been introduced. They can he and are dealt 
with under the previous Acts The more violent 
amoog them have already been suppiesseJ While 
the piesent measure will not affect them it will 
cause heartburning among the whole people, 
‘faecunty,’ in the cnroinal administration of the 
country, has ugly aaaociatioii, and no ono can be 
expected to submit to that preventive trcilment 
without feelings of humiliation . English precedents 
in this matter are an unsafe guide In India, the 
people are sensitive to a degree. Treatment 
which will not elicit comment in England might 
give serious offence to the Indian. The popular 
irnution will be there, and might unhappily 


U1 


further aggravate the evil. The espeilieticy of 
the meiauro after all is pioblematical. 

So far about the }>olicy. The details, too, 
are not wholly R-itisfartory. The grounds on 
wliiiii action may bo taken against offending 
p-peraare, J lespcctfiilly submit, too wide and 
compiehenaive to allow of free bona Julf critioim 
of the acU of Magistrates and Judges. It is 
doubtful if the effect of such criticism can be 
entirclv free from a tinge of dis-affection. Besides, 
the provincial pipers wi*h small working capital 
irill be at the rrercy of tlie Subonlinate Executive, 
The L<ical Government, It IS true, has the inilia- 
tive, but III practice Magistrates will laigely infiu- 
enie tha decision Auemand for security, against 
which there is no appeal to aoy tribunal, will 
uiean closure in ihcir case The exercise of the 
right of appe.vl to the High Court against forfei- 
ture, valuable as it is, in their case will be beset 
wiih difticuliies which not many will be able to 
euruioiint So far as this aspect of the Bill la 
concerned, the oiain objection uthat iteubstitutea 
Executive action foi Judicial trial, end in effect 
shifts the onus probandi ns regards mei its from the 
prosecution to the defence A joiirnahst is at first 
inemanneiconviet+d of sedition, and then if he can 
establish his innooenca before the highest tribunal, 
his slam can be removed, and he can be allowed 
to ply hiH trade This is inccmpatibla with the 
enligUtene.1 jiiiiypiu JenoB that hss foi a century- 
and a half impregnated and ennpbled tbeadminie- 
tration of enramal justiBe in this country. 

My Lord, people also regret it has not been 
possible foi Government to allow the country 
moia I, mo for a free discussion of a measure of 
tw .mp,rt Th. no„'bl. „„ver h„ „„,„d.a 
IWO.U.C.1 ih.t .r rTO.»o.. •! tk. 

Bill have been Uken verbatim fiom Act IX of 
1878 11 „«uid ,k„ 

rf Mi.,.4 ,i,„ j., 

followed on this orraamn ... j- . 

ccasion, m disregard of 
the ealuUry principle laid down by the Hon’ble 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

TEClISlCAf. EDCCATIOS OF OIRLS IS' CEBMAST 
In the ni tccVnkal trsmlng uf 

t\ielr »lemeiitti>y «cliPoldaja are over (..eimany 
makes consiJeiable pioviaicn Tlio ecI>uo):> vi 


Teclinica! education for this purpose wtis defined 
w {«) tl>e study of tl>e ecientific metliods and 
principles underlying tbe practice of any liandi- 
craft, industry, or profession, and (t) the applica- 
tion of tlieee methods and p»inciplea to the 
handicraft, industry, or profession in question. 
Law, medicine, engineering, forestry, and vetcr- 


Mnnich, fur example, affgid testimony to the c«re- 
ful attention tint is paid by the education authoi 
itics to giving eucli girls a th'irougli tr.k«iiing m 
domestic economy Tn the continuslior schoulsof 
that city, with it« yopiiUtinn of rather rime than 
half a million, theie are nearly twelve UiouKand 
girls between the ages of thirteen and Mxleeiv, of 
whom thieo thoussnd five hundud nttend all day 
long, one thourand five hundred for tin Vouih 
weekly, and tlie remaining seven thousand for 
three hnura weekly, AUheugh time me schools 
of different kinds with some vsnation in the sub* 
jects taught, one leading concern, to give such 
teaching se will t.aake the girls more efficiunt 
mothers and housewives, is common to all ehke. 

The niiiiimtim course extends over three years and 
incliuUa prnctiml instrnition in ccokeij, togethei 
with lewona in tlio tnanngciuetit of clothing, fctwl, 
find monej, and in the other duties of tiro house* 
hold, in the biirgirg up of children, nnd in the 
duties of women to the State. 

BCiiaLAirsiiiFS roR isoiars. 

The Secretary to the Govcriiment of Ikngal hoe 
issued the notification vnth reference to technical 

scholarships tor Indiana in which it » slated: 

Inthojear 1901, Uii Majesty's Secretary of 
State for India sanctioned ns n provisional measure 
the institution of n ceitniii number of scholsr- 
ehiya tenable by natives of India, in Europe or 
. America. The purpose cf Ibese scholarships wss 
to provide formtives of India that higher techni- 
cal education which might qualify thcrotomwwtjn 
promoting OTrsting native industries sod develop- 
ingnewindustries, wherever this might be pomible. 


iniriy science, being ulic.ady provided for, ’^erc 
not included nmong the subjects to he studied by 
the holders of the technic »1 scholarships, tinci agri- 
culture was etcliiJed from tho scope of tho 
scheme. , 

The Government of India have decided to iiward 
during the year 1910, one scholarship to cacK 
province, ptovided Hint the Locil Government or 
AdmimstiAtion concerned 1ms n snitnblo candidate^ 
to iiominnte, and thatits losommendntion is sub- 
mitU.. I.) accordance with the piiiiciple* which are 
stated ill pnragmph fi below, nnd that the lndnatiy_ 
to be studied is either nlitady developed oi In the 
process of development. 

It may, howevei, happen that owing to ,lhe 
decith of eligible ca'iiHiUtis in cei tain pimvinceai 
two or more scholarships may on occasion he iiVidl- 
able for allotment to other piovincrR. If, th®^* 
fore, a Local Ooverninent is in a po»ilion to i ecom- 
mend confidently more than one caindidate, such 
recommendation may he subniitled to tlip Govern- 
merit of India. In such cases the candidates 
need nut necesmiily bo selected for the same 
industry. 

As regards tho current year, it has been derid- 
ed, after consultation with representative of the 
mercantile nnd industrial communitits that one 
candidate will, if pcHaibi,., Ija recommended forn 
echolarehip in tonnection with power-loon weav- 
ing, fiiiiahlng, and dyeing 
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lor A«lJ..o,ny »I.Aht, lortlr.r .ggro™!. tli. rril. Tl,« rjpo.li.ncy ol 

liWy to b.; mirtrkeir l..r Br.lllion T.oor r-otrla the me.onre eltor -11 io piohlemotical. 

kr.rooi W.„ „il thro wl, rt Wl Oom L.rJ So f rr .l.oit tim |«liey. The Oetiil., too,. 

>l»l.yooll,.oo.o.ionorintto,too.T.gthoPortorm ere not .holly roti.f.rtory. The groon,l, on 
S'hecne into tli9 Uoii'e ff Lorla wliicii *clion mny ho Uljen ngainst oflVndiDg 

Sjpp-*..„g vou fivodor. of iho P.w- or fTpem I .ubmit, too «.d«, i.nd 

«..-p»n \ u, vlut will not end the l««uus< N ou cmnp.el.cn..he to oilow of free Ima fid. critic.m 
•illlnhe loshut up erlio»U end collegM , for of the ecu. of Mng.stntes and Judges It is 
*h,t would Iw the u*o of *uppro«Aing newB(y*peis, doubtful if the effect of such criticism can be 

if yw do not shut the schools and rolleg*^ Nor tntirel) free from a tinge of disaffection. Besides, 

"til that l>« all. You will have to stop the pi int- the piovioLul papers witli small working capiUl 

mg of inilicen»ed books. The I'csseitoioii of a will be at the mercy of the feiihoHmate Eieciitive. 

ny of MiUrin'or Biuke, or MacmU>, or of The l/s:al Gavernnient, it is true, has the iiiitia- 
Bnght’s speeches, and alj that 6«hmg an--> -‘f <•'». ‘>“» »'■ pr^tiee Magietrates will largely influ- 

"ntets and orators who* are the hlory of 0'‘r ente the decision A-iieinand for security, against 

giind, our noble English tongue— the p iNiOKSion which there is no appeal to any tribunal, will 

of one of these books will, on this peculiar and tnean chwure in their case The essicise of tbs 

puerile notion of Governrueiit, be like the po-Ms- nghtof appeil to the High Ooiirt against forfei- 

sionofabomb and we aball have to direct ihe ture, valuable an it x, in their case will be beset 

passing of an Explosive Books Act Ail this and with difhciilties which not many will be able to 

lie various sequels and cvmpleraents make a surinoui-l So fir ns tins aspect of the Bill fs 

P'llicy if you ple-iM. But after such a policy concerned, the maui objection is that it substitutes 

fi»d produced a mute, sullen, mottled, life lesa Executive sctioii foi Judicial trnl, and in effect 

I"dis, wecould h.rdly’call It, m we do now, the ehifts the emu proioiid. ns regards meiita from the 

brightest jewel in the Itupenal Crown prosecution to the defence A jomnalist ia at first 

1 admit, my Lori, certain journals having inoBBHmiereo.ivicted of -edition, and then if he can 

incited the youth of the country to violence, but establish his innooence before the highest tribunal, 

It w not for the euppreseion of them that the BiU his stain can be removed, and he can be allowed 

b»s been introduced They can be and ore dealt toplyhwtrnde This le inccmpitiWa with the 

">th under the previous Acts The more violent enlightened juiispuidence that haa foi a century, 

atnoog UiecQ have already been suppiesseJ While aiid.ic liaU imprHgnated and eniipbled the adminis- 

tbe piesent measure will not affect them it will tration of criminal jii-Ucb in this country. 

«u,e heartburning among the whole people. My Lonl. people also regret it has not been 

‘hecuiity,’ in the enrainal adminislralion of the poasit.U foi Governmant to allow tlie country 
Wintry, has ugly awocialioii, and «» one can be moie lime for o free discussion of a measure of 

«*P«ted to submit to that preventive treatment thw import. The llo''’blo mover has isminded 

"ithout feelings of huniilialion Ei.gSisH precedents this Council tint some of the provisions of the 

'a this matt-r are an unsafe guide In ludii, the BiH have been taken verbatim from Act IX 

P«opU are sensitive to a degree. Treatment 1878 It would seem that the proo *d ° 

"fuch Will not elicit comment in England might of di-cus-ion followed then has almost V” 

OVsMiious offence to the Indian. The popular followed on this orcasion, in 

•mutioii will ba there, and might unhappily the salutary principle laid down i of 

. oy the flon'bJe 
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MEDICAL. 

Tne IDEAL rilTSlCIAV 

The ide.M phjsiciati, sajs Dr. F. C.ktbc)>D, a 
lecturer in tlie Paris scliooU of medicine, in tlie 
TJerue (f« ilots, must liave wliat be calU mt. 

“ moral senses those of duty, lesiioi.sihility, 
kindness, rnanual skill, hoau'), and touiaVwlity. 

Says the writer : 

“ The ecr.sa of duty toward the patient w the 
very first reiiuisito in a doctor. This sense can 
arise only from a positive and innate altruism, or 
love of one's fellow cieatiires — a tjuality similar to 
that which moves the hospital nurue to devote hei 
life to thecareot the etrukon. There can ho no 
personal aensitlveness nor lack of interest m 
dctnils, as aj^ainst an absorbing curiwuty that 
complioaUd caseiMonse And yet, with ell this 
senao of duty, which cilN For estremc goodness or 
sensitiTCnees of lieart, ho must not «how a trace 
of emotion when Ins duty calU him to operate 
on a McKinley, a Carnot, or a rredcnck 11. In 
the profession the word cqmhty has ceitoinly 
found a lasting place Ko matter how far he may 
base gone in his ptofession, or how rich ho may 
hbvb become, if he possess this sense of duly in 
his heat he will die an active member of his pro* 
lession, uidoisold age prevents him fiom not king. 

■* In the matter of responsibility n doctor must 
follow the lisditionitl advice ; mmely, to do as he 
ought to do, no matter what the issue. Xo doctor 
can bo held responslblu for results that are indc 
pendent of hU leil, and to limit his action by 
undue Icgishlion is to pul a stop to ecientifie 
medical piogress. As for the sense of kindness, 
it i< ccrUin that the age of the brutal lurgeon 
has gone by. There may bo occasions when it is 
desirable, on account of a surviving family, to tell 
a patient that his end is approaching. But in the 
generality of cas«, to pretend to ace recovery in a 
patient is often elTtctive, and is alasjs Vmd. 


“The proper sense t>f manual skill in n physician 
is founded on reflected niulatity ; that U to say, 
an audacity bwn of a sincere wish to succeed, 
and of common sense. Bold doctors are fro 
quently charactciiscd ns innovators. It w 
incontestable, nevertheless, that many of these 
doctors prove the greatest. Boldness is fre- 
quently the diffeienco between the clever and 
coiisctentious surgeon and the simple operator or 
dissector who has grown hold through indifference. 
And yet the surgeon’s ‘nerve’ must always bo 
kept in check by his prudence. That prudence 
must depend much on his intuition, without which 
a doctor is a public c-ilamity. Judgment and 
correct intuition must bo a part of his equipment. 
Hia sense of beauty must really be a sense of the 
artistic, an anxiety to execute wit’n neatness and 
celeiily ; wUbout these no epemtion can be s-ald 
to bo correctly done, either from the point of 
view of medical science or from t\int of the 
patient. But, above all things, a diKtor must 
be good in the esn«o of his possessing good morel 
qualiCcalion. Bis social role, therefore, becomes 
of the greitcst importance.” 

ALI.-1KDIA MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Willi the object of forming an association fjr 
the piotection of the interesU of the Jilodical men 
in India and also of aitvnncing the intei-estof 
medical scionc", n Conference of the leading 
doctois WPS held roeontly in Cakulta. 

•After inaturo deliberation it wns rcAolved to 

form nt once a BengAl branch of the Ml-lndUn 
Medical Association for promoting the medical 
ecleiice. Die maintenaiieo of the honour and the 
protection of the inleiesU of the medical profession 
in India by the aid „f ,n or any of the fol- 
lowing provUions- (a) Periodical meetings of 
the Aasocialior. and of the profession generally, 
(6) the publication of a journal. A Provisional 
Committee consisting of the most distinguished 
Medical men in CalcutLi was also formed. 
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IHDIAHS OUTSIDE INDU 


Thi Racial Bar Sinister in Soath Africa 

The Indian InUrprettr, a religious tna ttlural 
qairUrly, edited by the Her N M"cui^l, M * . 
end the Rev. A. Robertson, w i , eaj s — 

The same r*ce that has marshnied India so 
f»r towerds selt-govemnieiit and self respect reenia 
inSouth Africa to be refusing to its people the 
possibility of ever shinng in tho iighie of cititens, 
or even of sharing along with them m l(ie oidinaiy 
rights of men. Those nho desire the elevation 
of the people of this Und are oevei wear* of 
pomtiiig out to them that that can never he until it 
ceases to he the cavss that in India the oiemo'-iK of 
eertsm castee, for no isitise but tbeir birth wiilnn 
these castes, ai'e in a poeition ul permao-nl dis* 
ability sndconteiapt. To see how tho^e * unroiich 
aUes,' however high theirchsiscur and however 
great their ability, are reckoned t<> he polluted, 
*ie liaoiehed bejond the bounJe of the village or 
of the sasembly, are finally leliarred Unm pru 
gtesa and from privilege, fills the enlightened 
foreigner with amaieraent and wifli dieg«»t But 
where now is there s piece for his indigna*ion 
arid for his rebuke if itbe thocase Ihvt hia own 
fellow-countrymen in South Africa have marked 
in th« same manner with a bSr eim«ler, on no 
grounds but th.we of birth, all those who are of 
Asiatic wcrtl It is well, no doubt, that one 
•houM seek to understand the point of view of 
those ivho seem tn have so far departed from 
Uritain'K great ti-aditiona as the fuster-molher of 
*0 many people We are reniindel by a correa- 
Pondent in South Africa who vs certaiiil) no enemy 
®f freedom and no racial bigot, not to judge the 
question ton hastily, or without recognising the 
point of view of those immediately corcemed. 
He reminds us that South Africa has ite own mcial 
problems of a very intricate sort Those, set 
h* buill up a stable corotnuuity in the midst 


of harhiriam do not want more race trouble 
th»n they are inevitably eocfronte>i with .... A few 
whites, islaiidnl in an ocean of blacks, are natur- 
ally teinp'nl bi be impuitieiit when other coun- 
tries complicate the Situation Mr. Gandhi, he 
informs oe, agn-es, tii it not more than six Indians 
per yetr ahowH b • atinittoi, and in sUking to 
obtain adinisMon fur that mimbci they are sup- 
porte<l by a <o»sidi rahln niw of Christian opinion, 
the idev being that ihe limits, | untry ctinsurves the 
principle of freedom What thu lasfy of opinion 
eeeka— though in thu it has been Nayetuniuceeas- 
ful— 18 that though the number admitted shiill be 
limited, the limiUtion shall not be based on racial 
grounds No doubt, as our correspondent remarks, 
•the siriggle IS thu« now a fairly theoretical 
affair, • but the principle inv.dv8.1 is surely one 
that goea down to the deepest roots of freedom 
and of humanity bo long m euch a racial bar Is 

rccognued-aeitierecognleedalso in the ect of 
U« ion— eo long those to whom that recognition 
appear, to be the very negation of Christianity 
cannutrest from their labour to st-cure that it 
shall be paired from the aUtiite-book of a people 
that cslU Itself Christian 

Eestrictiag Edneation. 

Tl.e new R-gulalions fer the conduct of Govern- 
ment SchooU in NaUl contain the folloainr' 
paragraph, referring to Indian and Coloured 


NoNatlv^ Indian or Coloured child, -en are to 
be admitte.1 to achnoli other than tl.o«o speeiallv 
provided for them ^ 

N« p..p.l .ho ,5 

i™.in .1 . to, Coloii,,! ol„I,|„„ 

Not.»«l,„l.„ h, Xo' „ I, 

over the age of fourteen years will I ^ ^ 
to attend any Government School for Indiana 

" '■"'I- „„h,„ 

l™ Pn».r, S.h„,. ,..y i. 
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THE LESSONS OF A KISO. 

The King’s training as a diplotr.et whs reiy 
carefully looked after by (jueun Victoin, who 
satr that Iiii memory was well ti^ineil and tlmt 
he was thoroughly cpnvcrsinl wuh many foitign 
languages from the days of lus youth In his boy- 
hood, on Her instructions, the King was made to 
repeat to his tutor erery night before going to 
bed the names of the people ho had uiel during 
the day, and the circumstances under which he 
had met them. 

When one hundred delegates of the Interna- 
tional Aesociation of Academies visited Windsor 
in laOl, HU Majesty shook each delegate by the 
hand and spoke cordially to him in bis own hn- 
guagn. On the samo occasion ho exhibito.1 an m* 
tlowto krowledge cf chemistry and scientific mat- 
ters. French he speaks like a native. This was 
curloualy ilhiatraled some ycussgoat a pinate 
dinner in lUrU. when 5t Loubot read a carefully 
pwpired little speech . whercis King Hlward got 
«P and rattled off a breezy little address, also ,n 
French, absolutely impromptu. 

At the age of sixty one, says *• M.A P Km- 
F.diva,d began to study that diflicuU laogui-c 
HmduaUni, and with suchelTect that atn reii^wof 
Indian Troops at Kucklngham Palace lie nddreaeed 
the soldiers fluently in their native ton-ue. 


iiR. K. c. oerrs ox iiiNteLr 

Il.,ro.Jing ,.I,.,p, K. 

.bout 

Of hw success in life, the Hon'ble Mr. K O 
Cupha spoke as follows:— 

Dr. Roy. in 'peaking. 1 referred to me i, 

terms which I can only regard as the'eangge,,,^ 
appreciation of a dear friend. He has made . 
pointed apptal in one respect and bo has a,kf, 
mo to tell you the secret of whatever little euece^ 
I may have achieved in this life. You will p„ 


don mo for this personal ■digi-ession because I 
introduce it at tbo instance of Diy friend whose 
nxjuest is like n command to me. I will tell you, 
in tko first plsce, that any success that I hare 
adliieveil is due to hick And I had the good for- 
tune to be boi n of parents both of whom were 
exempt iry in every respect. Secondly, I was bless- 
ed with a wife who was a helpmate to me in the 
truest eenso of the world. She relieved me of all 
caies of my life niid set me free in the pursuit of 
my studies and the performance of my official work. 
In thu second place, what I have to say is that 
while carrying on Iho various duties' that' tavo 
liecn etiirusted to me from time to time, the one 
priocipio I h.vve observed and to which I attribute 
my success is that whenever I have been gi*en 
anything to do, 1 have done it to the best of my 
ability. It is often said that our countrymen aro 
apt to shirk work and that their sense of duty i* 
not always strong, but 1 h’vVe always made it a 
po.iitas far os I could, to''dowhat I have under- 
taken to do to the best cf my povvors. To the 
young friends, whom I see lound me this after- 
noon, my request is that they wilt observe that 
ptirciplo nnd I feol suio from my own experience 
Uni they will nob m«t with n fnilurJ. ' ’ 


Siiraati T. C. Kalyaui Amma, the talented wib 
of the well-known Mal..yuUm scholar, Mr. T. K 
KrMina Menoo, has been elected a member o 
the Royal Asi-itlc Society of Cre.at Jlritoin. Shi 
w the editor of the 6ar«.ia ^/alayc«r„« a month 
y magasinr, conducted in the interests of Ihi 
'^"labar and hag been doing gicatservicc 

to the cause of female oUuoalion. 


, Khan Rabndur S M , 
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' FEUDATORY IHDIK. 


Sedition in Native States. 

In August list Lord Minto addre«8ed a letter 
to lie Nizam of Hyderabad and at tha fame time 
wrote sitnilar letters to tUe other Ruling Pnnces 

in India on the subject of Sedition in the coon 

try. Replies were received from tha Nizam and 
theRuUre of Kota, Bhopal, Bnndi, Oudha, Dexas, 
Tost, Taodx, Ratlam.Kishangarh, Udaipur, Kasli 
mir, Dholpor, Reivah, Jodhpur, Mysore, Baiuda, 
Gwalior and Bikaoir ; and tha coue«pondence i> 
piblUheiiin a Special Gazette. 

LETTER TO THE JtIZiM 

The Viceroy’s Utter to the Nizxm lan as 
foUntrs . 

Simla the 6th August, 1900 — Fiom the Vice- 
roy and Governor-General of Indu to Hts High- 
tess the Nixim of Hyderabad. Beginning uith 
the usual tomplitnents His Lordship wiote — 
Now that seditious people have endeavoured to 
spread their nefarious doctrines to several of the 
^'slire Slates of India, I feel that it la desirable 
ioaldrea Your Highness on the subject As 
those doctrines are subversive of iiiteroal peace 
and good Oovernment the matter is one in which 
the interests of the Governnaenl of India and llie 
Ruling Princes in India are identical and Your 
Highness will, I nm confident, agive with me that 
It w appropriate that we should exchange opinions 
the subject with a view to mutual co operaUon 
•gaiost a common danger. For although id Yoor 
Ilighnees* dominions theie is no serious cause for 

anxiety at present, a result mainly due to the 
Mtion of Your Highness in dealing with seditious 
“txaifestatioos, 1 feel that the time has eomewbcfi 
ws may advantageou'ly concert mtasurcs and pre- 
pare a policy to exclude eOectually seditions agi- , 
tation. It is very true that in such a matter to 
b« forewarned is lobe forearmed. I wish toas- 
•nre Your llighneas that 1 do not contemplate or 
*°unsel the adoption of any general rules or gener- 


al course of action. The circumstances of differ- 
ent States vary so grcfttly, the Treaty relations 
winch unite them to the Paramount Power ere so 
diverse that any general policy would create end- 
less diflScultie*, even were n general policy defirn- 
ble Tour Highness will probably agiee with me 
that each State must work out its own policy with 
reference to local conditions Should it bo neces- 
sary to combine in somo matters, such as in circu- 
lating information and the surveillance of indivi 
dnals suape.ted of propagating sedition, 1 shall 
8iill be firmly of opinion that each State should 
deal with itsown problems But tnj advico in 
regard to tbe policy to be adopted is likely to be 
sought and I should gieatly value a full and 
frank expression of Your Highness ' opinion as 
to the measures which will be effectual in keeping 
out of Native States tbe insidious evil of sedition 
and the manner in which I could assist towards 
tbu end. 1 feel confident that Your Highness, 
the old and valued Ally ef the British Goxeiu- 
ment. will gladly help me with your wi«e and ei- 
penenced advice. 

The replies of tbe Chiefs run into many pages 
of the Gazette. They show the keenest sense of 
loyelty, together with confident in Lord Minto, 
and gratitude for Ins policy tow ards Indian Rulers! 
U 13 not possible to quote them all at length. 

TBE XIZlU's ECCCESTlOiS. 

In the course of his reply the Niz.xm makes the 
following euggestions .— 

a The Government of Ii.dm as well as the Pro- 
vincial Governments and Indian Dorbars should 
.s often as possible issue Press 
the purpose of officully contradicting or correcting 
Wee allegations, exaggerated reports and call upon 
tha newspapers that publish such things to pnnt 
, formal contradiction, or correction as directed 
It is no longer safe or desirable to treat with 
silent contempt any perverse statement which is 
pnbliely made, because the spread of e,l.K-aticn, on 
tbe one band, has created general interest in the 
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■ SITSORK SIAHilUJi’s RErtT. 

TheMataraja of Mysoie says he is firmly «letor 
mined to prevent sedition entering Mysore and 
writes: — ‘As regards seditions wiilings in the 
newspapers I liave armed myself by means of the 
Mysore Newspaper Regulation with ample and 
nnrestrictjd powers, to prevent the circulation 
through the press' of anirchical and seditious 
propaganda among my eubjects. I ventuio to 
observe in this connection that the distinguielung 
features of the above Regulation h the complete 
power which it gives to the Executive Ctoverument 
of ciy Slat?, to deal with the evil, against 
which the Regulation is eicned From my 
point of view it seems a cardinal error id a 
Muotry like India to tie the hands of the Execu* 
Ureln dealing with the seditious press ondto 
allow the tedious, sober, end expensive machinery 
of the Oourta of Law to decide the question of 
fact whether or not a parliculvi newepiper is 
seditious and should be 8nppre*ae<l It is, I consider, 
essentNlthat the Executive Government should 
liaae a free hand to deal promptly and vigorously 
with seditious jiiurnaliam without any mUiference 
from the Court# of Law and I earnestly coirmenJ 
this ptflininent feature of the Mysoro Regulation 
to Your Excelivney’a cousidetalioc. 1 n*aj con- 
clude this portion of my argument by aa»unng 
^our Excellency that I have found this Regula 
tion a most H8"(iil and efficacious weap.in against 
wdiiion The attseks that have been made lu the 
pres upon the legislation in question have nosed 
no on concern ; for I feel that it ia only the actual 
evil-dnei-a who will ba alTeclud by the new I «w and 
that no raally loyal subject need apprehend that 
h’slegitimato rights will be in any meisor® cur- 
tailed thereby. I am convinced that the Regula- 
two was a u iso and most necessary measure, and 1 
have no intention of modifying it." 


TDE RAJA OP DEWA8. 

The Eaji of Dewas snys tlieie are many news- 
papers which ought to be stopped at once and says 
Indian papers liave reached a stage wlien they 
einnot be allowed to be published without more 
control, becaiiaa they have been a aoui'ce of the 
greatest harm He applies the s.ame remark to 
pamphlets and books, and with regard to summary 
trials and political punishments. His Highness 
adds: — It IS in my opinion very necessary that 
seditious oOences being political oQences they may 
bo disposed of in a summary method and much 
publicity to the proceedings may be stopped 
becausotbis for nothing creates misunderstandings 
and gives room for unnecessary criticism. Tbia 
may bo extended practically throughout British 
loda by the Paramount Government nf India 
and by the Ruling Princes of nil the Native 
Sutes throughout their territories. In this eonuec- 
tion It must be stated that, whenever possible and 
advisable, the Political Law on the lines of Act III, 
of 1818 may be enfeiced m more instances and 
offenders msy either be deported to other places 
from then o»vn native places or kept in lotvil JmU 
till further oiders when it is thought proper to 
release them I Uy great stress on the^etwo points 
sntl feel confilent that, though they may appear 
arbitrary to sumo to sUrt with, yet, theso methods 
of dealing with political offenders in India are 
quite suitovl to the country and the people and 
may prove of immense help to the British Goi ern- 
loent and to the Native Stales in the end. 
lUtlARAJAlI OF OWALIOR. 

Th. rf G™lt„ 

Mk*, ,1. 

formation of Vigilance Committees composed of 
leaders of different ccmmuaiues, and s.a\8 he 
inUnds to toim them in his State. 
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sounds Riid no tetters were needed to represent 
them. The Urdu, which conUins n number of 
Western words of Arabie or Persinn roots, may 
re<^uire the represenUtion of these eounds and 
representations have been already invented for uao 
in Hindi dots being placed below the correspond- 
ing Devanagri letters. 

The greatest advantage, however, of the 8*ns- 
kritic alphabets is that the namta of the letlera are 
also the sounds they represent, and each lettei.as 
itaname implies, represents asingle and separate 
sound. As soon as you learn a Sanskntic alphabet, 
you learn at once to reail The combinatioiia of 
vowel sounds with consonants donotaho present 
any difficulties and the combinations of consonants 
represent sounds of succesaivo letters without inter- 
mediate vowel sounds No consonant can be 
pronounced without th® help of a lowel sound 
and the Sanskritlc alphabet* have only one vowel 
to help pionuticiatinn, t. « , t (d)atlheend You 
have the name he for D or em (or .V, m the 
Roman, and ali/ fori I (A) in the Aiabic One 
has not to learn the language before being able 
to read the Sanskrit or uny Sanakritic language, 
but you must learn the English hrguage 
^ before you can read English and the Arabic 
and Persian before being able to rend books 
in those languages. Sir Erskine Perry bss, 

• therefore, pertinently obAervcd in bis fVc/ace 
to the Notei of Oriental Caies ; “ Tlie per- 
fection of a Written rharsctcr seems to be that 
it should convey through the eye an accurate idea 
o! the pronunciation of each word, and this at- 
tribute is fully pos.acs!>»d by the Devanagri in 
which Bannkrit is written and by all the 
Indian alphabet*. The value of this characteris- 
tic is teeted by the fact that Hindu rhtldren are 
able to resd directly they have learnt the value of 
each letter, so that an accomplishment for which 
years are often needed in Europe is acquired 
in three months.” The learned Profeesor 
Blochman has said in his thesi* on Sanskttlie 


alphabets : “To read n book in Pei-sUn character, 
is always more or Ic'a a work and but rarely (v 
pleasure.” I need not multiply .authorities, ns I 
have no doubt that, notwithstanding tl.o present 
proclivities of English educated Indians towards 
the Roman character and of the Urdu-loving peo- 
ple to the Persian character, it mubt be admitted 
by every righl-tbiiiking mind that tho Sanskritic 
alphabet is the best suited to be the medium 
of words in writing, whatever the language 
may be Our familiarity with tho Buinan alpha- 
bet and characters in which the Euiopaan lan- 
guages are wiitten may make us think that that 
alphabet la best suited foi those langutiges; oi we 
may suppose that the Persi m alphabet is best suit- 
ed for the Persian language or the Urdu dialect, 
butamoment’slhoughtwil) convince every re-ason- • 
hie mind that the Devanagri is the best suited of 
all alphabets ami scripts for writing words, what- 
ever the language may he, provided only that a 
few peculiar sound* have their representative 
letlera which must be invented If the progress 
of civilization demand* at any of its higher stages 
a nnifotro alphabet and script for the whole of 
the world, we may confidently asKert that the 
Devanagri is the only known script that will be 
adopted and will saliRfy the demand of the civi- 
lized work 

Theconclosion, therefore, ..inevitable thatindia, 
inclnding the Booth of it with it. Telugu, ita Tamil] 

ileM.layalam and ila Canareee dialeete el.onld 
have the S.n.hritic alphabet and ecript and, in 
fact, it ha, 11, i, alphabet .yiu, „odilie.tion.. 
Bat ahooid not the i«:ripl be Uniterm, not only 
in Southern India but from the Himalayaa to the 
•outhem limit, et Cejlon .„d from Il,l„chi.t,„ 
tn Bunnah 1 We have repeatedly, with our co- 
ndjutore in the field, pointed out the neecaeity of 
. uniform ivmipl fo, liienery a. wellm, eoci.l pur- 
po«» and rvpel.tb,, of argument, i. unuecerwary. 
They were repeated oul, r.e.nlly ,t the Bared. 
Oontereuee. If the™ U , d™e„li„„, ,„di,„ 
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-IHDUSTRUL (HD COMMERCIAL SECTIOH. 


Industries in Cochin. 

The Cocliin Durbar have taken nn impoitant 
Step regarding the promotion of industries iii 
that State. They have placed Mr. C Achnta 
Slenon on special duty for two mouths to 
iostitnte an industrial and economic survey of 
Ilia Slate, He has been eskod to conduct his 
inquiries on the lines followed in vaiious pro- 
vinces of Erilish India, and the Durbar have 
also drawn hia special attention to the impnive 
ment of education of the backward classes in the 
Stata with leferenee to industrial development 
Ills Highness had, in his speech at the Agricul- 
tural and Industcial Exhibition, in Febroaiy U«i, 
di'awn ep«Ul aiUntion to the necessity cf stud) • 
ing existing industrial eonditiocs in the State, 
withe view to the iinprovemeat of those indus- 
tries which were languishing Hi* Uighocss 
pointed to the increased export of raw products 
frem the Stete euch ee bides, oil-seeds cotton, 
ropprs, fibre, jaggery, ic, and the decreasing 
demand for indigenous products owing to deleno- 
ration in their quality and coinpeUlion of tbo 
imported irticlea. As in Eritish India, Uio reasons 
for this backward state of things were, His H ^h- 
ne^ said, stagnation, want of co ope'^atiou and 
enterprise. The promotion of a higher standard 
of industrial education applicable to the industries 
of the State is the obvious remedy and the Durbar 
have to be corgratuUted on the first practical 
•OMsure they have taken in this important matter. 
The Dewar, io Lis proceedings on thU subject, 
taya: — 

“ Before adopting any measures for tto develop- 
ment of indigenous industries and for premoting 
industrial e<lueation as foreshadowed in His High- 
ness* speech it is neces.«ary to collect sufficient data 
hy making an industrial and economic surrey 
throughout the State, which will enable the Durbar 


to accurately judge tiie possjuilities in regaid 
to th« iraprovemunt as well ns the development of 
the varioua industiies and also to enable them to 
foiinuktte a sound policy of promoting industrial 
education, the State activity in regartl tc> which 
must necessarily be centied in localities populated 
mostly bydiSeient classes and guilds which follow 
lodustiral pursuits, A smey such as no.v indicat- 
ed will afiind propel guidance to the depirtment 
of education in introd'icing a new system in village 
Bchools inciilc.iting a liigh stand iid of practical 
tnunii'g in the exisLiiig indnslri.s It is recessary 
also to collect infurnntion as to the present condi- 
tion of the various indii«tiie', tlm scope for their 
further development, the centies of trade and 
population which keep these iudustries going and 
the means by which the State could afford assist- 
ance to the industrial population ” 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

A General Meeting of the Karachi Chamber 
of Commeice rejected, after some discussion, a 
proposal put forward by the President to support 
a Resolution favouring preferential trade in the 
Dntish Empire passed at Sydney list September. 
The vi«w adopted was that the matter was out- 
side the scope of the Chamber’s nflWirs. 

The THnniog Industry in Bombay. 

Mr Guthrie, who has studied the chemistry 
of tanning at Leeds, and hw had seven years’ 
•ipenence of all bran^ea of the leather industry 
ru India, has been selected by the Bombay 
Government for a term of six months to visit all 
the centres of tanning and leather industry m the 

Bimbay Presidency, includingSind,. to thorough- 

ly investigate and report on the aims 

An Industrial Survey of the Madras 
Presidency. 

Ki. u,. Oo,„n„„i 

-.11 .bortl, u.d..uk, .n 
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members oI commiUecs may mUmaunge the trust 
properties; ntiJ Ifttd don’n a procedure wWlv it 
heUered, will be sufEcient to remove them from 
oSice if found guilty of mi'fensincd or cjalfesss we. 

The long jiossession of uncontrolled power, 
demoriilizes the possessors in n variety of waj’s 
•That many of the committers aie gro^^sly mis- 
managing their sicrcd trusts, is a fact so well 
known that a detailed account of their misdeeds 
is not called for, espocially after their public con- 
demnation in the shape of resolutions passt-d un- 
animously in all Piovincial Gaiifeience-i and many 
District Conferences, held in this Presidency 
K life member under the Act is praclicatly/rM 
from all control, as Viis removal from oiSice, »a made 
solely dependent upon the decree of n Civil Court 
obtained In a regular suit, instituted with the 
previous sanction of the Court The costa of a 
regular suit and the preliminary application, nre 
prohibitive in 80 far AS a gieat majority of the 
persons Interested in Any religious institution, are 
concerned. The rich end well-to-do who are gener- 
ally few, seldom embark on expensive iitigstion 
in which their personal end temporal interests are 
not involved. Co-operative spirit which is week 
even in msttera which promise pecuniary profit, 
must be said to be non-existent in cases where no 
temporal gain is expected. The Court, process 
and copying fees, pleader’s fees, travelling expen- 
ses of witnesses and their halting (ntfo, the 
plaintifTs own expenses in frequenting the Court, 
his legal adviser and advocate and his witnesses, 
are so heavy that even a lich man will find them 
an unhesrahle strain nn his purse. The prospect 
of being called upon to p.-.y the cost* of the de- 
fence in the event of the dismissal of the suit ia 
a most disheartening circumstance of which no 
plaintiff can aiTord to be oblivious. No loss of 
money or of time embarrasses the defendant, as he 
baa at bis disposal, the funds of the inetiturion to 
help him in his defence. Under these disadvanta. 
gM, the only remedy provided hy »Le Act, m the 


removal of the d.luuiucnt member of a comniitteo 
by a decree of Court has proved a complete failure. 

Almost all the Provincial Conferences and many 
a Dl^ttict Confi-renco held in this Piesi-lency, pass- 
ed resolutions condemning the life membership 
creited by tbo Act, pointing out the defects in 
this piece of legislation, and urging the amend- 
ment of the Act. Thtfsa tcftolutions ivere duly 
communicated to the LcctI and Imperial Govern- 
ments But, they hwe nut apparently teceived ' 
any attention of the authorities concerned. If 
the Legislsliirp bo pleased to amend Section 9 quot- 
ed aboie, S) simply eubalituting tlie words “ five 
jearb" foi the word “ life ” I'ccuiiing in this Sec- 
tiov. theiwtovious Tnalvdininistration of many a 
religious institaticn, will be reduced to a mini- 
mum , foi the nioerdmeiit will put an end to the . 
membership of undesirable persons on the expiry 
of the fixed terms, and afford opportunities for 
the election of honest and God-fearing men In 
their places without the pmreibial expense, 
vexition and dehy of law-sukts. 

In 18C3, the Legislature might have been In- 
duced to introduce life membership from the con- 
sideration that It will save the worry and ex- 
pense of periodical elections to communities who 
were new to elective system. During the last 47 
jeare, tha Indiiii cooiinunities have been exer- 
cisine elective franchise, though of a very limited 
character, in connection with Municipalities, 
I-no»l Fund Hoards, Legislative Councils, and the 
CommiltevB iioder the Act XX of 18f.3. A change 
in the law reduciiy' .the.ljh* .nwmViwihji-jintr tmw 
of fixe jeare will not now be felt as burdensome ; 
but, on the contrary, will be hailed as a great boon 

by the communities inteieetf-d. U will be a most 

ealut,^ measure for the peaceful and inexpensive 
expulsion of unscrupulous or inefficient members 
from the committees. 

It iae.aid that the ihief .fifficulty in the way 
of the Indian Legislaturo to remedy this obvious- 
ly miwhief-perpeliialing evil, ia that no part of 
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iweWcil from llie higber cU*.*# of tbo Hindu 
cr*mmuiiily, to .k-vrt Jlindaisiu for tin Cit^rnt 
or tbo Cro-w, ftnd thous'inds htb doing fo tviTy 
yenr. 

If llin'liu«iu u to be ftbirndoned eitbei paiti- 
ally or nbolly sn-l ntitbcr Cll^^li^nlty nor Ulim 
is to boRdopted ssonr Nstiomil rrligioti, then, the 
only altirnstive which noubl bo left for us would 
bo to accept some form of monotboiKm i.« ..ur 
National religion. This noiild perhspaboa ci»n- 
lummatioii to be dcroiitlj wished for, but ta it 
at all lilcely thattho innases would accept and 
would Ctid their mental and spiritual co isolation 
in an abstract religion like this. Ttio question 
is an extremely thniny and diSiciillane , it ojiens 
out long and hinitlehs Tistv (f d(scu<siion and 
argutnsnt and it would be the height of foobah 
new to dogmitue on it. Piobably the bc.st 
solution would be, and I aiibmit it with the 
greatest (hfl'idenre and huniiht), to puige Urn- 
duisra of all the crudities, puerilities and inistaVes 
with which it has been orerloaded In the course 
of centuries and to retain the name for the 
purest and most rational form of it, which the 
people, or the wisest and most cultured among 
them, can devise or imagine. 

The Oaekwar, it will bn seer., has gono to the 
root of the matter. On the other hand, Mr. 
Ambika Oliiran Mizumdar has only touched the 
fringo of it. He believes that the matter is 
capable of a very easy solution. He iv of opinion 
that although the caste system way be tlio 
bane of Hindu aocietj, it is not the imineiliate 
grinvance of the depressed classes; and no prac- 
tical reformer would bo justified in raising false 
hopes and extravngant aspirations which cannot 
now be fulfilled. Ho would therefore not attempt 
to touch the caste system ; but would simply 
remove the stigma of untoiichableness from theso 

I am afraid that Mr. MsruroJsr has been able 
to adopt this opinion only by confining his outlook 


to tbo drpresse.l cUaaes in hie own district .md 
in the noiglibourirg distrirta of Bengal ; but ihe 
quoatioii of tbf'e claa.ses is net beset with M 
many difficulties in Bengal, m it is in other 
parts of India, Sir Herbert Risley, in “ The 
I'rople of InJia ’’ (Appendix If. Social Statistic*) 
does not place any castes in Bengal in tho 
rategory of tlioae tvliiiao touch pollutes, as be 
d«Hain the e.<st< of the other province* or 
rather ethnological divisions of India. The 
Namaau'lras for whom Mr, Matuiudar pleads are 


placcl in ctsM > 1. ami thero is another class — , 
riHtiirly, claas VII. below it and there are 
ammistie or other unclassifiet] clsaacs below these 
"gam. CJasa VII. issubdivided into two sub- 
classes : (a) Unclc.m feeders who aggregate 
l,102.fi92 souls and (6) scavenger* who total 
352,655 ooiils Tlie animietie an! other urelaui* 
fifed castes aggregate 1,898,467 eoul«. None of 
even thfess clsases, not to mention theNamaaudras, 
hna, however, been described as untouchable and 
i can say from my experience of both Farldpur 
and Khulna, where I bare served as DUtict Offi- 
cer that the question of the Namasudraa or any 
other castes polluting the higher castes by either 
touch or approach does not arise anywhere in 
Bengal in the acute form in which it arises in 
Madras and elsewhere, 

In llaHr,., or r„i|,„ h,, DmviJi.o l„ct 

r„.idoM,-, Mj.ore, 

n,a,rKb.d, Ir.„„o„„ ,„j 

I. w«rlh™ 6™ 10,291,021 

•ool., -he, toooh i„ th. o„. I, 

.opp«rt ,0 p.u.,l., i„ Jho CO ot th. 

oU..r too, II .0,0.11, whii, 

d.n.Sg.-e„i.5 7,755,901 .ool. ,Hoh p„ll„„ 

mlhoot looohios. tip. An.nll,, Kri.hn. 
Ij«,,n h.. v.,, 

,nW, .oo o.,t»,„j., whomh, 

J«c,.l». „ th. 0h.„S.l .. o, 

II. .>P.p »ilhn.„cl.diffic„Uy pro., p„bUo „.d., 
Tl.,, poll,,,. , lin,hm.n by .ppre.ohmg him 
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JIOW TO ^>P.rtB BIOQIUPUY 
Mr. A. C. Benson, in «n article in lli« CAmptA 
/’iJmiJy .WirspupcT on tlm writing of biographies, 
that " the only rule would seem to be that 
the hiograplier must not suppress cr omit e»>Reiilial 
fwitiires of life and chirecter, and that he niu-.t 
trust to the whole clfect being ultio»Alely iinpir 
In; and eilifylng. The real neiknesa of the ideal 
Isiog biographer is this ; that we are moat of «W 
fiiil : and that it eneoungOH ua f^r more, in rtad- 
ing thelirea of greet men, to see them regretting 
their UilurtH, fighting againsl their temp«tHin«, 
triumphing over their unworthy quilities, than 
to real tlis life of a men which seems to be merely 
tn equable progress from alrenglh to strength, 
e prosperous royage ever serene seas to a haaen of 
»«pj'*snii glory." 

Tilt iVlltClX cuuvoawuLTti 
A Dew and completely rettval edition of Mr 
Rryre's " The Anierh an Conimonwsallh ’ may be 
rtpacled shortly. That work was first i«*ue>t in 
and was at once accep'cil fn the Vmte<l 
Wtea as the beat aeoount of the Auetican Ccr«ti 
*Hion Sereral reaiacl e>litions haee been pub 
habwl, but the book in its new form has been 
re-wri*.»cn in the hghl of Mr Bryce’s fuller 
kpow!«Jf*pf Aoiericar. affairs, while eeen’a end 
**rJei]ciea of the jvut twenty year* wtH alwi be 

tCTtiuaT coariaaart 

At the IWrgal literary Conferenco, wbwh ba.1 
hcan aiUin; at Hha~atpur, etnons subyetta were 
d*w.ii«sel, euch a.i aci»n»i''c Wtniinology an*! hiatnr- 
*»l tewartW. It ««a dernle.1 to eatablwS a 
h^erary n wpiia to be narnl after the Ii'e IVwea 
R. C nj‘1. It was farther proposed that an 
’'“•Out* f,>r impsttir; WTren’i-V and lechrica) 
Iriinif g •ho.Od be e«*a''Jii.''e»l. 


THE BTST BOOKS. 

The news that Stesars Routledge are bringing 
ont R reviaei! edition of Sonnen'chein’s *' Tho 
Best Books" will be welootne not only to librarians 
and students but to the general reader as well. 
Tlie worlti of books keeps increasing at so great a 
rate that a trustworthy guide to its population is 
more indispensable than ever, and the function 
has for more than tnerty years been performed by 
“The Beat Books" It was firstpublishe 1 in 1887; 
a revisoi! eilition epi>eared in 1891, and this was 
supplementcl hv “ The Reader's Oitide," ksue<l 
in 1895 The edition now in preparation contains 
addi*ionat notes and titles dealing with books pub- 
hahsd up to the end of last year. In its new form 
the work will consist of three Parts, and Part I. 
(Theology, Mythelcgy, Folklore, »nd Philosophy) 
will be i«soe>l in the eounie of the ncTt few weeks. 
fSTCES filD TO ACTUORS 
Same ef the prices paid to American authors 
half a century ago are interesting One publisher 
eutcltbat to Messrs Willia, Long tell aw, Bryant 
and Alston his price was uniformly 50 d..fa for » 
poetiral erticle. long or ahort-and thee wero 
generally eery abort. In one ease only foDtleen 

■aethers It was from 25 .W, to 
a pMl2'»(fo7» per page for 
rrww. To Fenimcre C.ioper he paid 1,800 tfot, 
..1 1,000 *1,. 
b."i:t.pt„r, tk, „,k„ 

~[.~1. p.kl,„l,„„ I. Jl, 

1,000 J»-. tor. ko„l. iMrir; l,i„ .l_„ „ 

r-skt For . Mrci, no,.b.r of hi. joo.o.l ho r.i.1 

...olhor. 1,300 iot.. Il..i«t.i,„„, 
<l..no,„l „,,urk, l.oo.o.p„,„._,hr„,,. 

logprKecf which IS 3 


lines To nnmero’ia 
(to dels In 01 


per a 


years eiceedcl 130.000 cfc^, , 


nf 13.<»0 


®— in ten 
> average 


r*r annom. Tbs Meiw. 


ar. ....... 

•WKnUi, O' 24,000 


msiariw* »», AU,. 

4Jt. a year. 
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This is true patriotism — tho forgetfulness of 
one's self for the’ benefit of one's country. 
When this is sccomplishcd it will l<e time 
to cry the present meaningless shibboleth of 
“ BanJe MaUism.” If there nro lenders of 
the people they are and miiit neceshnnly be a 
mere handful as the officers in a regiment But 
whom are they leading and to what ? This is the 
crucial question. Do they show the immense 
population of the country the way to competence, 
contentment and happiness? The legions of poor 
cultiratora what do they care about Oocernors’ 
Gounens and how are they to be benefited? 
Eodearour to make twn blades of grass grow whete 
one grew before and more will have been done for 
the political benefit of India than all the Congress 
meetings, Conferences and questions in Legislative 
Councils could po«ibly effect in tbe neat forty 
years. Tho materiel prosperity of tbe country 
roust first be aimed at. fndis is almost entirely 
an agileultural country, and the foundation for 
political freedom can be hid deep only iMhe slate 
of the peasant is improved. What is the use of 
tallciiigpolitics to a man, who, as many aver, seldom 
knows what it is to have a good square meal. Tlie 
work before the leaders of India lies in the MgrL 
culturalline if it is to show any lasting success. 
Thirty years is a very small span in the I>f« of a 
nation. Yet within that time wonders were 
wrought in Europe amongst the pi-esent popula- 
tion. Their priests were Ihe're natural leaders 
a'ud devoted themselves heart and soul to the 
amelioration of the lot of their poor pariahtor,eTii. 
Can we not find peopfo in fndfa to devote their 
lives to a similar object, men who will endeavour 
to spread the three U’s in every village and add a 
little more on the knowledge of manure and their 
value? The Sowcar must be replaced by the 
Yillage ^nk and tbe Village Bank oiust be pre- 
psrrdto supply the best and cheapest arUficial 
fertiliters where national manures are insufficient 
as is tbe case in all parts of India. That the Raiyat 


will Uke advantage of cheap nicney and chenp 
Buppliea of manure is amply piovedby the “ In- 
terim Report of the first crop year 1908-1909 of 
the Kira Canal Tugai Loans Scheme, Poona 
District.'* Money to the extent of Rs. 2,CC,500 
waaadvancedon crops at 9 per cent. inUreel and 
tho recoveries for this fit st \ ear were Rs, 2,25,089 
and lU. 18,395 ns interests. Ha. 2,07,815 were 
advanced against the ci-ops due for crushing 
between October 1009 and June 1910. Added 
to tbe usual manuring with cattle manure ard 
ferlilitoiw purchased privately not less than 
Ra. 40,000 worth of fi«h, castor and safflower 
caka was puichased from the speciil officer by 
those who obtiined the loans. 

It is evident that the moment the Raiyat has tho 
means he spends his mutiey on manures confident 
that he will be repaid by the inereaso of the crops. 
Unfoitunately in thia Report we ha\e not many 
important poinU that belong, of course, only to 
the agiiculturnl view of the question nnd the,, 
most important one is the vast difirrences in th^ 
returns and iheir causes. We see that with the 
use of complete well-balanced fetliliterK in 28 
cases the net profit ranging from 300 to 600 per 
acre. 

Tina shows what our Indian farmers can do if 
only the means are placed at their disposal ar.d 
renders it easy to credit Tieinan’s words about 
Egypt ; “The outlay in artifii-ial fertilizers repay 
one at the end of two yeais’ harv’>sbs by .300 per 
cent , which ia not an nptimtstic calculation but 
one to he lookeil foi ai.d obtained in every caee 
under normal conditions ” Wbst may wo not 
expect from sugar alone were the Niia Canal 
Tugai Loans Bcheme repeateil in variora sugnr- 
growirg districts of India. In a few years instead 
of importing sugar into the country, India would 
have to be reckoned with ns one of the principal 
exporters. 

I shill, no doubt, be blamed for repeating 
myself over and over' but I cannot impress 
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Sri lUm»krushna MUion teftclies the pot^-nlwl 
divinity of rU mt-n and women Tli« piactke 
of religion reveaW thw to them and ii'» 
wlmt leads uan to the reiili*atioti of Jus 
divine nature is called religion, the great 
est friend ‘one can have Jt never centiadicts 
reason, and hence according to it wh.il is irra- 
tional conktitutes irreligion, the greatest enemy 
one can have. 

It preaches the won-hip of ore Supicme Being 
and not more than one who is named variously 
by the various nations of the world, such as Brah- 
ms, AlUh, God, Jehovah, etc , just as one water 
is Bsnicd variously in laiious languages. It 
preaches 8ub‘erviency to no inWir.edialc Being 
betneon man and the ljuprrms Locd in conson- 
ance vriih the teachings of t»ri Krishna* who 
repreienU all the Yedic Siges, the discoverers of 
the Mantras. It ndvocatea no mjeti'cism which 
is apt to make a fool of a man by making him 
believe in all sorts of absurdities, and thus instead 
of giving him luligion makes him sn irreligious 
mystic absolutely ignorant of truth. It shows 
the Vedanta (the Upanishads) to be the common 
basis of all the religions of the past, the present, 
and the future, and regards modern science as 
helpful to a certain extent in understanding the 
trutba imbedded therein. It upbolda the aervice 
of one Supremo Being in Ilis various manifeata- 
tioDs, as that helps one in the unfoldment of one’e 
own spiritual nature, it lays the gre itest em- 
phasis upon the practice of Religion, and does 
not melt away in mere int'llectiial absent or die- 
aent of a certain set of dogmas, it exiiorts eveiy- 
mau to stick to the religion in which he is born 
as each true religion Uught by auch Qod-men as 

• V<d« Oita, Chap. 11, vetie 61 ; Chap. IV. venea 
_ 6,7, 10, U ; Chap V. verve 20 ; Chap. VI. eera*. 

'H, 15, 30, 3], 47 ; Chap VII reraaa I, 7, IS, Ift 16^17 
~ 


18. 10,20,23,2?, 20,30 iCTiap VlU.ver. 

16,16, Chap. IX. vertea 4, 14. 15, 10, 17 25* ^ 

5*5 Chao X. terwt 2, 3. 41 42; Chap M. eeraea 64, 
Chap. XII. venea, C. 7. 8,14 i Chap. XV Trra4^1<i! 
Chap.XVm.veraeafi.%-- ^ *>. vereclS; 


thes-igesof India, Buddlis, ZoronsUr, Christ, 
KlaUmet, etc., who nio known ns Incarnstions or 
Mouth|itec88 of the Supreme L'lrd, is a path lend- 
ing to Him and Him nlone.' One’s own religion 
is tlio shortest path to one's lenlization of truth ; 
any other religion not being well-adapted to ones 
balme, cannot Like one to the desired goal in this 
Or many other lives to come. So this Mission 
does not n«k a Hindu tu be a Christian, a Chris- 
tian to be a Hindu or a Mahomedan, etc., but 
asks a Hindu to be s true Hindu, a Christian to 
be a true Christian, a Mahomedau to bo a true 
Mahniedan and so on. Ueneo Pioselytisro is 
what It altogether denounce^. 

From this, itfollows, that it agrees with all 
the religions of tlie world without admitting the 
exclusive perfection of any one cf them. Variety 
of religions is neieMary on account of the variety 
of iium.m minds, some being mostly calm and 
blissful (Sattvilcii), some mostly restleasand ambi- 
tions, (ftijasiks) and some mostly dull and pro* 
cisstinating (Tamasika). So there should bo 
many religions m tbe world which may be broad- 
ly cla^idsd unJer four heads, namely, Bhakti 
Maiga (The pnih of devotion), Karma Margu (The 
path of Work), Yoga Marga (The path of conceti* 
tration), end Gnana Marga (The path of discrimin- 
ation). 

ThusSii ItsRiikrishna Mission is distinct from 
all the other religious missions of the past and the . 
pie<«ent as it only ha,i discoveied the harmony, the 
common liftsis, and the iieco.aity of all the various 
religions, whereas esrb of the other religious 
missions of the woril asserts its own infallibility, 
perfection, and supremacy over all the rest. Sri 
lUmalcrishna i* the inoilei-n discoverer nnd 
preacher of this Eternal and Universal Religion 
all over the world which was discovered .snd 
Uught to a seKt few by tha Vedic Sages and 
preached broadcast by Vri Krishna only in tho 
civilised portions of Indi i during hi, time. The 
book called KrimadK Bhagaiad-GiU is 8ri Krish- 
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stw EXPLAViTIOX OF OLD AGE. 

That old sge U ft mechanical effect of the slow- 
ing down of ment-il nctivity ia a new medical w- 
planatioo. lYhen in ft passieo condition, aroused 
hy no Btimnl.ition,tha walls of each body cell are 
impermeable to eolutions from withinand without, 
and its crystalline excreta accumulate withii), 
while no nutrition can enter from without A 
Stimulus from thought or the w.U causes the mem 
brancB to became permeable, when tlie waste of 
th»cell iadieehaiged and food mateinl is«dmitted 
This double actWity, induced by lienllliy tbiuking, 
^eepa the tody uachioe in woiking order, and the 
arteiiea in normal condition. In middlelifo one’s 
thinking is likely to liave become eettled down 
into fixed habits. A regular inutine is followed, 
Mw fields are not entered, and there is ynental 
ttAgnation, The cell waste sccumulate*, bringing 
the chronic slterations of thesifeitesso chaiwcte 
rislic of Bge.^ To retard the coming of old age, 
siiifciblo exercise, physical and mental, isnacesaarj 
and efftctire to a considerablo degree, and »t has 
ofion noted tbit hnle old men hive bi^u ac 
tiiesnl kept a bi-ond minded jnterest in aiT'irs 
The^lUeory e-pluiia the influence of a hobby, 
whicli m-iny men have declared Ina piolonged 
their lives. 

TUE PC'«rABtX. 

The i’uiyafcee newspaper has been trinsfeired 
from the han Is of its founder and proprietor to a 
Syndicate, composed of Bai Bahadur [Lala IaiI 
Cliand, Advocate, the Hon’ble Bai Bahadur I>i1a 
Shadi Lai, Barrister, Bai Bahadur Ram Saran 
and Lala Sunder Das, Barrister. 

PAST ASD PRESEST. 

"E'erything is in a continual state of progres- 
Kon— everything, even tlie soul of man. ITothing 
ts ever stationary. We ore all of us becoming 


every day better or inferior, brighter or duller, 
deeper and wider or nairower and more limited. 
It IS this perpetual state of progression and retro- 
gression of the human soul which makes of matri- 
mony such a colossal failure. A man and a 


woman may meet, once in their lives, at & 
complete and enthralling understanding each of 
the other's minds. In a few years, however, 
they may find themselves and their ideals as poles 
asunder How often one finds on meeting sonie 
old and dearly cherished fiiend of years ago that 
lime has mado of him an utter and complete 
stranger This gradual losing of touch with those 
who were once most dear to ns is, all things con- 
sidered, one of the very saddest things in life He 
wboc4n take up the threads of familiar iiitercours's 
after a period of prolonged absence ‘on the sains 

onginsi footing has m him sotoething which may’ 
almost amount to a mental genius, 

KSTtON'AL ISSURAVCB ASD BASKIKO CO., AMRITSAR, ‘ 

Copy of letter dated 3rd January, 1910, 
from Mr. Jsdu Prsssd, Plesder, to the Managing 
Agents, National Insurance and Banking Co. LI 
Amrits.ir — . 

Ple.se let me think you for the prompt pay. 
ineiii i,m Ime made of the claim on Policyjfo. 
62(ifur Rs 468 of the late B. lUm Partap Naiain, 
appointed me aa guardian of his’ minor 
daughtei Brimati Rnkiiinni Kuer, I can safely say 
that the Company is doing much better woilc 


Heed Office beyond the Seas and sincerely hope 
t1»t our countrymen will not fail to avail tbem- 
selvee of the many advantages that this purely 
^adeshi^mpany can secure for them. May aoi.r 
Company flourish more and more is my humb e 
and earnest prayer. ■' 


, “ LIBRABY. 

sir lATjis Dane has made a cronosat 
the establishment in Lahore of\ cood d 
COT«,r™l L.b„,y .h.n,b«o..o( 
be consulted and from which books /-an • j 
on loan. The intitial and rec«rin!ex^nri“*‘‘ 
will be borne by the aovemment.“ ^ ” 
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& GOLD ST&liD&RD FOR INDIA.* 

uv 

Mil. DADIUA MEIIWANJEE DALAL. 

^ HE awakeiiinf; of Ama lias cieiU-d 

tioiu of various intensities in China, Japtn, 
Prisia and India. Modern India can have 
no pretensions to be either a naval oi u auhtiij 
factor in Asia and the onl} basis on which it tan 
regenerate and bung lunteiisl prasperii) and 
happiness to its millions of inliabitania la by bo 
coming a big industrial and ogncuUuml |Kmei, 
guarded on its fiontiera by its national »imy and 
protected on its sea-hoard and tiade nniUs bj lh« 
mighty navy of Greiat Britain As boon as the 
present political iinroat disappears or abate*, "ur 
OoMinuiBiit wilUiave to face new problem!, mid 
snlet into strong coiisliuctional and moderniting 
piogramuies in all its guiding departments 
The most vital piobleni is to pul our cuiitncy 
on a sound uietallie basis, and it appeme to m« 
certain that out banking and trading cannot thrive 
ot repiJl, fraellfy „„ ik„ p„„„, i„v„ul.„i, 
cumucy. Oar inythicl gold .Uad.rd mil, oat > 
geld uurrency, tlioupli lol.roble rs a m.kialiift 
.rr.ng,m,at lo H,, obl,g.U<,„, 

Indi., „„t .uioihi, ter Iho n»tioa.l,ai,„„ „[ 

our coaiaioico, .giioultu,. .„d ,„da,tri„ Wo 
cnnol go o„ ploughing U,. „„d., o„d 
now eornmlly try ,nd come into Im. with Kurop- 
ean conntri.s nnd rhould imnirdiately and an 
llinchingl, .i„i bnllding „p,„„„on, r,„r.r. of 
gold,Wlnle strong consolid.tion. nnd amalg.m- 
•tion.ol Snsnri.l in.Utnlion. ..,d powm.r, 
going on ,n Europo and Arnsrica, .„d wl,ito tbeir 
progiossiro ,„d predominating 
trying to con, nrr tb, r„„me,„, 
banking of tbo world, th, Indian enrremry 
U mr.„.i„.„„a,„ ,|. ,nd .xp.rin.en,. I 


and acts as a brake on the development of its 
coDiniCrro nnd credit. 

The Finance Department of the Government of 
India hu now to enter on a period of strenuous 
activity, and the various administrations it con- 
trols will have to be oierhauled and stimulated, 
and it will have also to establish cordial relations 
with all sections of the financial markets. Our 
financial authorities can no longer isolate them- 
selves at Simla, and their ehrliest efforts should be 
diiected to interlock the vaiious units of the 
JndiHn financial world which are not properly 
liiiked together and which in some respects are 
eveniunmng in conflict. The Finance Minister 
IS at piTSent driving a clattering single cylinder 
slow motor-car ; but by a little effort he can be 
the proud owner of a poweiful six cylinder 
epovd) financial automobile. Luckily for India, 
weliave, at the turning juncture, inMrnJ. S. 
Meaton, a Financial Secretary possessing the true 
insUncls and intuitions of a modern business man 
and fully capable of promptly organizing the 
necebsary reforms. 

TheSecretaiyof State and tbs Viceroy of India 
should reaolve to give India in proceM of time a 
II.. gold .bniJarJ nilh . t..l gold tnrr.ncy nnd 
ml gold rrrrrrr,, mpportod till wo rrech portro- 
tion nnd tlinrough ndoplion by nn nnxilisry .ii.ex 
token ™pre cnri.nty, U i, 
lim. lo giro np hi.ldii.g interest-brering Mcuritiwi 
.itlior in 111, a, lid Stnnd.nl or in . 

til. p.per Currency Rcrerve. kVo must, 

witbout di.turbing Iho London money mnrket, 
gwidn.li, ,.t nir ,h. ilo,831,303 ol Brili.h xnd 
O.l«..i,10o..rnn„„t,„nri,iro now held in tho 
Oold St.nd.rd lu,.rv. .„d i„o rrerr, rnpere 

ort of CoiiBols in the P.p.r Currency itegerve, 
in.no.'"”' K.- 

10.20,81,500 nope. P.p,, b .,3 .g, r.prr Onr- 

renc, .iig.,. gy ^ 

nor .orpin. „ gy tr,„.f,„„c, 

eign. from onr Cold Standard n,.er,. .nd .innl. 
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mtlFOHH SCRIPI FOR IROU. 

BY 

Ma. SAUADACHARAN IIITRA. 
{Ex-Judg« of th» CalotUa Coarl) 


5^ HE Literary Conrerence heU ‘ 

October U«l at BaroHa affirmed tha nf^es- 
‘ «ty of a m'lform eenpt in India and «**“* 
totheirrceUtible conclusion that that script should 
be tbs Dewvtgri This onnelusion is m full ac- 
cord with tbs aims of the HUip* iular.pa,uhad 
(Society for a Uiifoim Sciipt) in C.lcutta an-l 
the .Vapnprii«.tariiii Sahhai of Benar.-'S an< 
Arrat. ^Ve8leln India, which uses the D«tx» 
nayri script with slight modififiUons and has 
Sanskrllio dialects, is prepared to work »n the 
same lines snd harmotiiously with Sortbsrn 
India. Should not Southern India jmi> in the 
morenient I 

There is no r»asoii why tha conclusnm of the 
htersrymenof Seulhcrii India should be differ- 
ent. The Telngu, the Tamil, the Slalayalim and 
the Canarese may, from the view^ of the philo 
logist, be non Sanskritic dinlecta ; the infleaioos 
may not follow strictly the inflexional rules of 
tha Aryan language*, but the greater part of the 
TOcabuUry is essentially Sanskrltic and so are the 
alph-abeU. The variations in script are merely 
formal and are not marked with subataoUal 

peculiarities These Southern dialects bare the 

alphabej: which is stated in the great graminar 
of Panini to have been received fiaiin tlie Ood 
Mahadeva himaelf. The Sanskntic alphabets are 
undoubtedly impressed with the marks of divine 


origin Itcannot be denied that the original alpha- 
bet wastha pia>duftion ofa nuster-mindor minds 
and Panini was not far from the truth when he 
asctibed to ita divine origin. Its scientific cha- 
racter and classification have been recognised by 
Kuiopean scholars and the lilies of interchange 
of consonants applied b> the great Geiman 
pbiloli^ist Onmra to the different Aryan lan- 
guages of the woild are merely repioduUion 
of the Sanskrit alphabet and Penini’s classification 
of that alphabet for grnojiaticrl purposes. 

No Indian, however great bis liking may be for 
the European languiges, will vote in favour of the 
mtroiiuction in Southern India of non Sanskritio 
alphabets like the Roman or the Arabic. Both 
the latter, which trace their oilgiiis to the 
Plxenician elphabet, are unscientific in every 
respect, imperfect flS well as redundant, and the 
difficulties m learning Isiiguages through their 
mediums is very great. 

Professor Monier William*, one of the best 
known San*knt scholsie, has said • — 

" And now a few words in expKnation of the 
Devanagri m the Hindu system. This, though 
deficient in two important sj mbols (represented 
by the Roman z and /) is on the whole the most 
perfect and symmetrical of all known alphabets. 
The Hindus hold that it came directly from the 
gads; at d truly its wonderful adaptation to the 
•ymmetiy of the sacred Sanskrit seems almost to 
raise it above the level of human invention ” 
The deficiency of letters representing tha hissing 
sounds represented by * and / or f is due 
to the fact that the Sanskrit had not and 
most of tha Indian dialects have not theee WeeterD 
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voire, it may be necessaiy t 


advance arguments 

,0.. h« ..W n. K. . 1 . Be.. h«e P”“ 
lor tkoKom.. or lie P.r.i.n eh.r.cler bn«one tor 
aille,.nl Bt.pt. lu a.ITor.nt p..U oi lod... Io.l» 
orgenlly r.qoir.l » ooiform Bt.pl .nd . eoromoo 
^hogoope ol ,B»,oommoo.e.l.oo b.t««-n >« 
different parts and provinces 

The Devanagri is now used n. most Sansknt 
books; his also the script used with small 
variations throughout India, except for the Urdu 
dhlect. Should wenoteupereedeall other Indian 
scriptohy the Devanagri? The line of least 
rwislanee for a uniform ecupt will he afforded 

by the Devanagri The sacrifice of local or pio 
• vincial procl.Mties will not be great If the 
modifications neceswiy to be made id local or 
provincial scripts to harmonise them with the 
Devanagri bo carefully esaroiQCd, every nobiassed 

Hind devoted to India’s essentinl good will fird 

that they are reslly few -Whatever the ongin of 
the Devsnagri may be, whether anyone or more 
ofthelndiu Bcnpts be moie ancient than the 
De/anagn, it his obtained a status vrhicb gives 
it a title at the present day to eupersede ell 
other scripts A Denfsh may think that the script 
with which he tas been accustomed and W which 
Bengali authors of eminance have published pei- 
minent and lasting productions should lie adopt- 
ed. A Goriraii or a Maharashtri may take the 
eatoe narrow view But such ideas sre emanatione 
of short sighted policy, and for the good of India 
in the long run, for the greatest good of the 
greateat number, small sacrifice* must be made 
It will bo a glorious thing for the Continent of 
India to have a common script and a 
literature 


k SIHUTJBt BRlEVmCE. 

BY 

DEWAN BAHADUR K. KR1SHNA8AMI BAU, C.I.E. 


C^EFOBE the passing of the Religious En- 
jB dowmer.t Act XX of 1863, the British 
Government exercised control over all 
temples, mosques and other religious institutions 
in India. In persuaoce of the policy of neutral- 
ity in religious matters, the Government trans- 
ferred in 1863, their powers of control, to the 
hereditary trustees or managers in cases in which 
there vrere such trustees or managers, and to 
committees newly created by the Act, in all other 
cases. Under the rules passed by the Local 
Government under Section 8 of the Act, the 
members of the committee are elected by those 
who, by reason of their religion, are interested in 
the institutions. Section 9 of the Act confers a {(/'e 
(ennrs on the members of the committees. 

The Section rues as follows : — “ Every member 
of a committee appointed as aiMve shall hold his 
office /or fi/e, unless removed for mi«enndaet or 
unfitness , and no stioh mnmber shall be re- 
moved except is/ an order of the Civil Court as 
hereinafter provided for." The procedure pres- 
cribed in Section 18 of the Act, for effecting tbs 
removal of a coeniber of any committee, is first 
an application to the highest Court of Olvil juris- 
diction, for psrmissinn to institute proceedings 
against the member sought to be removed ; and 
geeonMy, the filing of • reguUi suit in the ordin- 
ary course of liw, pioiuled the permission 
eought for had been grinted. When the Act wss 
passed in 1863, the prehuiioary application was 
allowed to be made upon " unstamped paper ; ” 
hut this privilege ha* sines been taken away by 
Act VII of 1870 

A life membership is a most novel feature in 
elective offices Frovisioos of Section 18 of the Act 
clearly show that the Legislature foresaw that 
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povrers have to be granted to build etuch InstUti* 
tlons, it ia & question whetber even such hospi- 
tals will do much towards the diminution in the 
number of the insane for the patient may refuse 
just as much tu become an inmate of a lunatic 
hospital as he does now object to the lunatie 
asylum. 

In an article in "National Health'' for Septem- 
ber, Dr. Uernnrd Hollander, Fhyaicianto the Bri- 
tish Ilospilal for Mental Disorders and Br»in 
Diseases shows that what we do want is more 
out patient departments and instituiiotia, pUcee 
where patients can come for ail rice and trvstmont 
in the veiy earliest stage" while they are siili con- 
■cious of their mental disorder If eiery uriian 
centre and district has such an institution "nd 
they were known amonp-t the pcurer c<«s«es of 
the community, patients would come at a *t*ge 
when they era still able to jire their loluntary 
co-operation, and thus half the JiAiculti row ex 
perienceil in the treatment of the tnMtie would 
be erercotne. The very fact that a aicntsl pativnt 
seeks medical advice is a proof that inorill> he 
is In a favourable state for treatmi-nt, whereas 
when the dweaso lias laatcl longer hi nerea-i* 
late certification, the patient fre-joeutly has 
to be foiwl to submit to Irralment, and 
by this time the di«ea»e bas ofm ao 
far tdranccl aa to be Iwarnd reme-Iy. H-e 
doctor should be cemauUed t*foia the patient »• 
insane, in tbe official aenai, l>efof« lua safety «w 
that of other* render* it nere<««*ry to rorf.ne I itn 
within the witU of • hinat'c eerlmn wish iu 
bartT'l windows and locks.! do"r*. One rf the 
chief reason* why patient* will not wk adview at 
aa earlier stajc" of their disorder is tH« dread rf 
being sent to a lunatic *«vluro, the very ratn* of 
which i« aUrror l.v them. l}>e teaemlranos a 
sort of r.ightin«re. and th* wvia! c'r»«jueT>c»w of 
which spell ruin 

Of ewnme no me will deny that there are raaM 
wbeto an a‘yUn> w nv»fal. and cthina where it i* 


tndiapensahle. But os Dr. Hollarirler points out, 
we must also remember that in addition to the 
hopeless insane, there aro the curable evsea, and a 
vast number of so callwl " borderland " cases, be- 
sides a still vaster nunibor of people wh»', through 
inheritance of a neurotic tendency, or through 
defective eiluratiou, or througli the uneontrolleil 
afcendancy of ilbregnlated propensities, or through 
vaiioua kinds of self-inJiilgenrc, am veiy imjwr* 
fectly fitted for the struggle of life. 

The larger numliei of eiu-e* treatml in oiit-iw- 
tient inatitutiona accowling to Dr. Hollander, are 
just those for whom luoalic aayluma would ho 
particularly deletiirioua, i aniely^ "those uhodia- 
play oiild fornis (f mental deraiigeinent, |wiiu>na 
with fixed thoughts and ulMrsaious, who are aiill 
capable of leaaonirg logically In regard to most of 
ll'sunuirstaiices presented to their tniiiHa, und srs 
still able to contnil thiir sctioiia, if iml all their 
t#«o«ght* and foehrg* " Many eas.-* of brain and 
nerre vibau'ti-m, hyatena and epilrjwy are Heat- 
ed, Usidiw a gii tt numUr of people with uuron- 
trollalde impulse* Them i* also the rlironle 
iiwbiiate, the man *h«j diiiika either in em-ss, or 
to «l>»ni even a sintll ijnsnlily of alculiol aria a* 
piHiuju owing to wes|ie,,n<l I r*iii-resi>lanre. Hi* 
vuluiitsTT to-o{wrBliori is ihtlttpvnMble for Irrsl- 
insnt, and after awntsining the c*u«e nf M* 
craving and ^curing hi« phisical mil being, he 
can ts- taught euffirienl w If-vwnlrtjl to r-'v'-t the 
ten isatioi,. 

"Tl eiaalT also,- I>r, Hnllu.dir »«y», ** a l*rge 
nnjnl-er of eoegeeu'alJy d-firisi t rhildiesj lirought 
foeanopn'KO a* to their fiitnrr ptrejsstain 
life, a».d n>*».j ear*riT>g fiTui di'firieticy a» d 

vanoue p»pjisn»''>e* ate tirought ft>r treatinerit. 
in Older tl at they tr.iy devtlr.p a well tjaUnied 
cLatarter, e-o* giTin t-, fury « f tewfw^. idli r.»*s, 
UStrutl f«)l’'»e", Of diMui’oSe halit* tviue 
iheaw »* Jldrwi air id tl e Iwwset yy>r, ».nd if thtvr 
eorditi-n were f.ot I'lae'rTirsd. IVy miflt fr^ 
«p» tretare to forwly, tj.e »>9ya burrasirf 
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Bnlish IndU other llian the Madras Presidency, 
has demanded the amendmert of the existing Uw. 

In point of the number anvl wealth of religious 
institutions, Madras occupies the first place in *1* 
India. The evil is therefore most keenly felt in 
this Presidency. The acnendiuent suggested, is 
not revolutionary in any sense ; and its modem 
tion and reasonableness ought to comincod itseU to 
all rational minds. U there be real objection on 
the part of other provinces to any amendment of 
the Act, its cjieralion may be limited to this 
Presidency. 

The mischief of life membership affects all 
religionists alike Any legislation undertaken to 
remove it, ought to meet with the approval of all 
That the Legisl iture baa not pledged itself not to 
intstfere with the provisions of the Act, is clear 
from the fact that Section 18 wet emended by 
Act VII o! 1870, above referred to The evil 
complained of, being the creature of Act XX of 
1883, its removal by fresh legislation is the only 
oourse left. The non-ofBcial oietnbers of the 
Legislative Councils cannot render a better 
service to India than takiog steps to abolish life 
memberships and to substitute membeisbips foi 
fixed terms 

MR E.B HAVELL’S NEW BOOK. 


“ Essays en Indian Art, Industry and Edoeahoo " b; 
Sir. E, B. HaveU, late Principal of the Govemnieot 
School ol Art, CaieoUa,is one of the latest poWicationa 
olUeB<rt.G A. Matesan A Co., Puhliahcre, Eeplaoado, 
Sladras. Sir. Haiell, whose deep interest in IndiM 
Art la so well known, deals with Indian Art in ita 
many-sided aspects. The Essays deal with qoeatione 
which continue to possess a Iitiok interest. ** The Taj 
and Its tlesieneri; The IteTival of Indian Itandicran; 
Artand Education in India; Art and UmvereiVy Beloi™ 
VB India; Indian Administration and Swedeeht and the 
Uses of Art* form the aobject-matter of this moat wel* 
eome contnhotion to the Uteratoro of Indian Art. Ur. 
navell lameota that “ tho superstitions " which these 
Essays of hia nattenpt to dispel atiU loom targely so 
popular imagination, and the reforms thsy advocate 
sbU remain to be earned out" The book is poated in 
h^ type and covers nearly 200 pagi '■ ** 

^ 1-4 As with a special rate to Sr* 

Indian Review,* at one rupee aeopy. 


bsenbers of *‘The 


i[be ‘Depressed dlasses. 

BY 

Mb. B. DE, 1. C. 8. 

IS Highoess tho Qaekwar of Baroda has 
wntten a very thoughtful article in the 
Uecembei number of The Indian Review 
Ofi the depresseo, submerged or untouchable castes 
of India This has been followed by another 
article on the same classes by Mr. Ambika 
Charan Mazumdar in the January number. His 
Highness has, with a very laudable solicitude for 
the welfare of the country, exhoited the Hindus 
to nd ihemselvee of the tyrannical and despotic 
sway of religion which is crushing the life out of 
our people, by during out of them all sense of 

personal pride, all individuality and ambition. He 

eaya elsewhere that we must purify our religtoua 
ideals Religion must not be allowed to interfere 
with our progress individually and collectively, 

. The religion which Commands the tramp- 
ling down of millions of our fellows into perpe- 
tual tgnoranre, end consequent vice, disease and 
misery is a false one 

Now it may be said in the first place that 
Hinduism nowhere commands this. It is more 
tho customs of the people than their religion 
which does it , but there can be no doubt that 
theso customs have received the sanction of the 
accepted religion of the,l4nd and are upheld by 
tho teachers of that religion and followed by the 
orthodox claBSCB of the community. It may be 
said also that, even if it is granted that Hinduism 
commands the trsmpliDg down of the depressed 
classes, the question would arise, a question 
which is of vital importance to us, as to what 
we could substitute for it. It is not desired that 
the population of India should in a body become 
either Christian* or Mabomedans. The Oaekwer 
deplores the fact that millions have in the pest 
been driven by the treatment, which they have 
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Biltin E distsnoe of 300 feet. Of another caste 
theUllsdana whom he desciibes as the lowest 
CMte among the pure Malayali Hindus and 
animistic castes of Cochin, he says that the ap 
preach of a member of this caste witlMn a dtetance 
of 84 feet pollutes Brahmans and all the Ingher 
castes including the Sudras (Naira) Of another 
casta the Parayans who numbered 8,841 souls at 
the last census he saya that the approach of a 
member of it carries pollution to members of the 
higher castes to about half a f ui long They cant ot 
walk along the public road*, nor in the vicinity 
of houses occupied by people of the higher caatea 
The matter ta further complicated by the fact 
that even these low castes, these despised and 
submerged classes contend for supeiioril) and 
preeedeoM smatig one another The Nayarti-*, "* 
though they are the lowest of the caste*, do not 
partake of fcKHl prepared by Puhyana or Paia 
yans The ’ Ulladana, Nayadi*, PjU)an« and 
Parsyans pollute one another by touch and ap 
preach. The Parajaiie do not eat at the bands of 
Hlladani, Nayadis, Fulayana 

It appears to me that, slthongh the wish to 
raise the depressed classes and to amehoi ite 
their miserable lot ie extremely laodabte, those 
who are endeaiounng to grapple with the qwea 
tion before attempting to do away with the 
diTiaion of the community into the higher rajlea 
'r« taking the problem at the wrong end , and 
iny half-hearted attempt to eolre it without 
touching the caste eystem ns a whole is alto 
getber illogical ar d futile and in bound to enrt in 
total failure It appears to me that the proper 
way of attacking the problem is to strike at the 
root of the caste system. Unfortonately the 
vast majority of llindus stiU believe lo and 
cUog to the caste system, and even among tho»e 
who ar* persuaded that it is the bane of Hindu 
Society, or at all events that whatever good it 
might bars done at one time in consclidating 
Bindo Society, it cannot do anything hut harm 


to it tn its present condition, there nte few who 
will openly and publicly say so, and fewer still 
whowilldoanything todefy Its rules. There are 
various Hindu reformeis who are attempting to 
do away with illogical rules affecting the different 
costes or to remove the differeiK-es and divisions 
which exist among the diffeient sections of a 
particuUi csate , but as 1 hava already said there 
are few who eithei feel inclined or are bold 
enough to sti ike at the root of the system. 

There on be i o doubt that it would require 
courage of a veiy high order in one who pro- 
fesses to be a Hindu to run full tilt against the 
caste ayatem , and yet how can one hope 1 1 ame- 
liorate the condition of the depressed or un- 
touchable castes without doing so. It appears 
to me that before we attempt the Herculean task 
of lifting up the aiibcneiged clasbcs it would be 
m-ire logical, aa well es, easiei, to attempt to 
obliterito the differeuee between Che high castes, 
and to nixke the seel ion of the community 
which comprises them onu homogenous whole. 
Would It nut, comparatively speaking, be easier 
to make the Cmlimars, the Yaidyas and the 
Kayasthts, to take the three superior castes of 
Bengal, to forget their differences than to induce 
the members of any of these castes to admit the 
Namasudnis, not to mention the Nayadis or 
tJHadaus of Suuthein India, or the fihils and 
Cbamars of Northern India to any kind of 
equality with them Both task* are difficult 
enough and it is quite pos.«vble that neither will 
be achieved within the next f«w decades and yet 
I venture to think that it would be easier to in- 
duce the members of the nrious high castes to 
Miterrosrry or interdine tb m to induce any of 
them to intermarry or interdine with members of 
any of the caatee whose touch or approach carries 
pollntiou and defilement First, let the higher 
castes forget and obliterate the differences and 
divisions among themselves; it would then be 
'eomparatively easy for members of the new 
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iog Mr. Gin8hj Rnd lu9 c-ompRmons MiohU 
tRined in quarantine. The quRrantine >ms only 
wUed when the dhip-owiicr? announced their in- 
tention of Uking legal action againel the Govern- 
ment. The ves.-.eU now came alunggide the wharf, 
but the crowd that aAaemhled became an h.i'<nle 
that a police vn«pector, who came on hcai \ warn- 
ed Mr. Gandhi of hia own pereonal danger if h© 
landed then, and urged hiin tu delaj th.s l«ndmp, 
until night A little Uter, however, a well known 
memlier of the Natal Bar came on bnartJ epeciallj 
to greet Mr Gandhi and oiler hia ecrvtem, and 
Mr Gandhi at cnce determined to land, without 
waiting fur darknraa to come, trusting, Ra ho him 
aell expira-^d it, to the British aenia of jiietico 
and fair play, lie war «oon recogtnved, hoimei, 

BQt iipin nnd half killed, when the wife of ihe 
Superintendent of I’olice, who tecogniaed him, ran 
to his rewue, and raiaing her un.hrelia over him, 
defied the crowd, and eecooipatned hioi to the Mere 
Ilf an In>lian friend Mr Gandhi wa>, however, 
in order to Hire hia fneiid's property, oblige 1 to 
fwapw dhgiii«ed aa a polio* evnetable. 

The affair waaat an end, pr.fpular paicione calmed 
down, and Ihw newiipapers ap>)lop«ed to him, 
though the Ifwidenl demunelraUd the timper of 
the mob toward* the re«iilent Indian romniumty 
Yean aft*rwar-l», meeting Mr Gandhi one day, 
Mr. F.'combe espreewed profound rrgrrt nt hi* 
connexion with thi* unaatoury (>u«{n»*», declanng 
that, at the time, he WR* unacquainted with 
Mr. Oandhi'e per^n*! menb* and tkoa* ©f th* 
cuoiDiunitr to which he twlongrl. Half an hour 
Uter he wa» found dead in He ittcrla, etruck 
down by h»*rt-dj»ea»e. 

In 1899, at the oiitl>f*iilt of the Angio.|Iocr 
War, Mr. Gandhi, after ci’naiderabl* oppixition. 
induced Ihe Goiemwent to wreept the cfT-r at an 
Indian Amtiilatwe Corp* The Cerp* was ©©« 
thouaand atrort, and »aw active eerrice, txirg ©o 
one neewdon, at Wat, on-lerhearr f.re, »nd on 
arc»*her, tcooriog the dead lady of Lord Hoh*rV« 


only 6on from the field. The Corps was favour- 
ably reported on, and Mr. Gandhi waS mentioned 
in despatebe*, Rfter«v«rds receiving the war medal, 
llta object in efferiog the eervice* of a body 
of Indians lo do even the most menial work was 
to ahow tiiat the Indian community desired 
to take their full share of public responslbilitie*, 

01, d that just as they knew how to demand 
lights, no they also knew how to assume obliga- 
tion* And that has l<eeii the keynote of 5Ir« 
G«ndhi a pubhu work from the beginning. 

Ill 1901, owing to a bi-cakdown in health, Mr. 

O mdbi went to India, hiking his family with him. 
Uvfora he went, however, the Natal Indian com* 
niunil) presented him, Mrs. Osndhi, and hi* 
chiHreo i»ith laluible gold plate and jewellery, 
lie ivfii«*d, however, t» nccept r single item 
uf '.hiR inunifi(.eiit gift, putting it on one 
side lo he u*ed for pubh’e put poem, should 
llie neeil eriss The incident but end**r- 
ed him the more to the people, irbo realised ones 
again how sftfleM was the work that he had so 
roo«tM»*.ly and imamumingly undertaken. Before 
the Ambulance Corps left for the front Its mem- 
bers bad been publicly ©ntertained by the late 
Sir John llobmson, then I’rime Minister of Natal, 
and on lha ocuasian of the presentation to Mr. 
Gandhi by the Indian community, he addressed 
a Mter to the orgriiiKera of the ceremony, to 
winch, sfwr excusing his unavoidable absence 
h« Ritid : “It would have given me great plea-, 
sure to haie Leon present on the occasion of eo 
well-earned a instk of u*-psct lu our able and 

disUngiii*}.*.) fcllew-cittxfn, Jlr. Gandhi 

the los* heartily do I wish all luc- 
es** to this public recognition of the good 
Work done and the many eervire* rendered 
to the community by Mr. Gandhi." 

On bis artival in Bombay, Mr. OandhI once 
more rca»«l practice, as h« then had no inten- 
tion of rctunilng to South Africa, believing ♦.bat, 
with the end uf ih* war, a new era had arrived. 
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TRUE PATRIQIISM AND REAL SWADESHI.* 

BT 

Mr JOHN KENNY. 

(Director of Agriculture, Junagaeih Stale) 

F the members of the Conference heic present, 
do not quite agree with the suggestions 1 
place before them ind tne arguments 1 put 
forward in their support I merely a'k fa» * care 
ful consideration of riews Hint are not brought 
forward in a spirit of antagonism to the wishes of 
thepeople. 1 am not « Go*ernment servant noi 
English by nationalilx, ij that prejudice tn fsvom 
of the rulers can scarcely be a charge biought 
tgainst me. 

As long as human nature remains impel feet no 
Oovernmenl can be faultless and U is theboundeo 
duty of the leaden of the people to endeavour to 
remsily defects in Uvr and Its administration and 
those arising from any other csiise Whether, 
under present ctreunatancea, the means adopted 
to attain this end are the best is however open to 
question. In caaea of serious disease the medical 
man who attach* the symptoms instead of going to 
the root of the evil, certainly does not ect in accord 
anc* with the dictates of true science and may be 
doing his patient a deal more harm than good 
To lop oif a brani h here and another there may 
hut cause a sickly bu«h to become a spreading tree 
Following the tactics of the British Parliament a 
Sreat loany Indiana endeavour to besmirch the 
authorihea and their acts, forgetlirg that the 
populace at home know exactly how to weigh the 
statemenU of those in opposition Seriously as 
they consider Governmect by their representa- 
tives, there is *l«o a lighter view taken by English- 
men of the ‘game’ of politics and hence the 
ntterances of the leaders of both parties are 
e lasaed as those of the 'Ins’ and ‘OoU’. 

to the Indaitoat Conference, Lahore. 

22 


Everything is takeu cum ^rano safw and if, on 
the one band, the Liberals aiu said to be running 
the State down bill to the quagmire of Socialism 
without guide 01 brake, on the other hand, the 
Conservatives are described as the fifth wheel of 
the coach, an obstacle to all chance of progress, 
la India, however, this is not understood. ‘ The 
ignoract classes know little of politics of any loi t 
and are led by the diatiibes of many a well- 
intentioned man to believe that the British are 
tyrants and monsters of iniquity in some way cr 
the other they do not quite comprehend. Econo- 
inics IS to them u intelligible as Chinese ; but the 
talk about the dram on the country {of which no 
raaDyepeak nuei., and so few undeistand any- 
thing) fives the mob an ides that the Government 
IS actually robbing the country. 

Improvements ran and will be mada where 
neceseary end useful, but every true eteteeman 
moves by steady stages 1 know do country under 
the sun that advanced eo rapidly along the path of 
political liberty ss India under the English, and it 
IS certain tliet no otbei country would have treat- 
ed a conquered country as England has treated 
Indie At present the question to be carefully 
considered is « Can the country he considered 
npe for the many righU ond privileges now 
demanded I If there were a public opinion 
representing Iho three iiundiDd miltioriB inhabit- 
ing this Continent theie i« nothing in reason that 
might bo asked, which anj Government on the 
face of the earth could long dare deny. And this 
leads me to the question of true patriotism, which, 
in my op.ninn, is inextricably combined with true 
Swadeshi We hear eo much now-a days of the 
pn^easof Japan, forgetful that one little but 
very important fact ia left out of calculation when 
India is asked to follow m Japan's footsteps. The 
noble warrior class practically annihilated them- 
selves before an advance was or could bs made. 

Have we any each example in India I When we 

have, India will soon be a self-governing colony. 
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too often and too clearly on tbe minds of 
those interested in the agriculture of the 
country end coi.scqoently its industiies and Its 
material and political pro«p«ritj that experi- 
ments hare already shown an average profit of 
Rs. 105 per acre of paddy following the use of 
concentrated fertilizers coslmg Bs 9-4, that a 
harvest of 1,500 lbs per acre was changed to 
2,400 lbs. grain by simitiai means and that 
onmanured plots of maize that produced l,5fi0 Iba 
gram and 1,626 lbs straw gave a return per acre 
of 3,610 lbs. grain and 2,316 lbs stiaw. 

Such increases can bo brought about all over 
India if manuring were not restiicled to wet crops 
Millions upon millions of acres lie umoanuied 
for year* and each of them could, with com 
p'ele Well balanced fertilizers, give us a deal 
more than the busbel per acre that would pay all 
the taxes of India. When we see the litlU 
expenditure on Indian cotton Uods compared 
with America wo do not wonder at tbe small 
retiirni, which aversge about 68 Ibi*. per acre in 
Bombay Presidency against 250 Iba in America 
Tbe need of India is manuie. There is an in 
sufficiency of cattle manure, and artificial ferti- 
lirers must be introduced. But this wants money 
and money can be placed nt the di«po5al of tlie 
Indian peasant niily by means of Rnr-ii Banks. 
Will tiue patnota once wake Up to what their 
eounlry wants of them ? 

Manufactures will follow only when there are 
people who can pay for the better cane mills, corn 
grinders, plough pumps, d airy utensils, etc, end 
with the greater proiluction of cottoa per acre 
rastly greater numbers of spinning and weaving 
mills will dot the country. 

Then will India bo able to supply its own wants 
and till then it is useless toendeavour to boycott 
the necessarily better and rbeaper goods produced 
in foreign countries. 1 have spoken plainly and 
bluntly in the hope that a few tboughtfol men 
rwlly anrious to serve their country will consider 
these subjects the stones that will form lb# found- 
ation of perhaps a slow rising but solid edifice 
♦qual to, if not surpassing anything that Europe 
ran boast 


THE SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSIOK. 


HI8 HOLINESS SWAMI BRAHUANANDA. 
(Presidmi of tht SH BatnakHaJina JfCsrion.) 


TBB SCSJPI ISD THE METHOD OF ITS WORK. 

l| HE iflustrious disciple of Bhagavan Sri Rama- 
T knslina Deva, tbe world renowned Swami 
Vivekananda was the first to bring before the 
world at large the ell embroeing and universal 
teachings of hia Master for the moral aod spiri- 
tual elevation of humanity. His Jucid lectures 
to English rendering the inimitably simple and 
profound teachings of Sri Ramakrishoa in the 
language of the modern educated men of the 
world le too well-known to require any comment. 
They reveal to a great extent the iofiuite love 
and universality of his muter’s heart and at 
once appeal to every one, whether in the Old 
or in the New World who may have the good 
fortune to go through any of them. That the 
Swamiji’a exposition of the teachings of his 
Master who is tbe living embodiment of tbe 
Eternal and Universal Religion as revealed in 
the Vedas has given a decided tuia to the 
methods of Religious Pit.p..gandism in the world, 
IS best attested by the fact that fanaticism, bigo' 
try, and narrowmindedness are gradually being 
thrown out by all thoughtful votaries of every 
religion who hive consequently become more sym- 
patheUc aod broad minded than those of the pre- 
vious generations. The non secUrian Swamiee 
belonging to this M.csion who practice and 
Pi«cb the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna like 
their great pre.lece>^or Srimat Swami Viveka- 
o»nd^ and are now looked upon as true teachers 
of religion nil over the world, where their eervi- 
cesare much sought after now a days, are Hvioit ‘ 
proofs of this new spirit of spiritual nnfoldment 
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,tlcr llireo weeks’ impii*onnient of U>« lading « 
p.,8ive rcM.lrr., General opened 

,„gotUlione «.lh tl.em, end e tompromuo 
ws”, eCTecloJ beUvecn biin and Hie Indjan com- ' 

mnmly. puUy wnllen. pnrlly cevb.l, «l.ere 

by volunUty l•eg5«^r,^UoI., wbi.b Ud Wen re 
pe^lwHy ytT«rcd, wamcceiHed, eO«.Ut.-m»H) n|H»n 

t1»H mib^'inently repcWl TUi« p.o 

miso of repeal w«. m*de pen. md'y to Mr 
Om.dlii h) Geneml Si'uls. in ti e pr.-er.ee of 
o(tki«1 wUneosM. Wiien. .liorlly after® .rd». Mr 
0,tmllu «'■'« really killed by a number of Wa 
fiinntieM Mlo«'fo.«nir;n»en («h. tbot.pbi 
be bid Wlrajedlbem *0 the (iotfrnmei.t) a* be 
W4« «n bis «"> I" »be I’.epiUmtion Office tocniry 
outbW pU-lpe to Ibe Oiiicintnet.t, be i-aued « 
Utter to tbn Indian coirmiinily m wbicU be 
deriidtely decUre.1 that prcfni.e of tep-*l bad 
».een made, (Uneml HnuO di.l imt attempt to 
deny the f*c‘, and iiidee.1, dnl rot Jo ao until 
aereral montba liter. All '.bo arc arqi.ainte.1 
will, tbc two men, eitber peraonally or by 
tepute, bate no difficulty in deciding which 
%-eraiori of tbe eetlUmenl lb»y will ac“€pt,anj no 
one wa*, tlieiefore, a.toniabed to bad Mr.tSandbi 


.! lb. . 

„„t .lepnlnlion m HnSb-i'. “"'’“'"f 


K U ..M .b.r,clerUl.. met. 

nitolber that stamps Mm tianfibi as a m 
amaagsl-m-n, it is bi, ; 

of tuilh H»* eearcb foi »t >9 tbe one p«98‘ 
bU hfc. and every action of bie indic.atce U c 

devotee of tb.8 usually dUtant sliiinc. Wbn - 
ever he 90)9. even tbost moat l.cstile tolum u»- 
hceilatingly believe, ns being tbe truth ao nr « 
be w auaie of it. and bo will not b«.Ute to 
retiftct, publicly and immediately, anything i“ 
bemny have unwittingly lUclaied to bo a fact, 
but which be afterwards 0nds to be unwaintt.ted. . 
Ills politual opponents ndmit iin.|uealionlngly that 
eveiy action of his Is prompted only ty the nicr-t 
^oiwcientious and impersonal motiica; mwly 
indee.1 is any criticism raised ngninst liis 
f.iib or honesty of pnrp«o— tunl muh nilf 
cisma be completely ignoii'S. Hi ius leg«l 
practice, ho is highly rrgaidvd hy hts fellow* 

’ praclitionera, as being an able biwjer am* 
f an bonoumble colleague or oppom-nt, and Magis* 

„ tiatea anJJudgea alike piy caudiil atUntinn to 
any case that Mr. Gandhi ndvocitcs, renliaing that 
it Ima intrineie merit* or that he sincerely believes 

tliat it bns. He ha* been known to teliie fiom 

[51 a cate in open Court, and in the middle of the 
bearing, having lealisdl that bi* client bnil Jitciv* 
bj cl liim, and be never takes up n c.\»e except oft 
Ich the cxprcH* undersUndirg that bo rrseivfa to 

iin htioseU the right to witbilitiw at any atnpe if he 

rllii feels that his client has not dealt honeally with 


cbarping 0»nfr*l fitnut* with dtliberato Iweach *d him. 

f.ith.ani abvtluUly rtfosinp to compromi** him- Ilia feU-suppression and courtesyaro univereal* 

Mltor the community that he represented, by ae- ly rccogniaed and appreciated. He has* scarcely 
ceptirg tnrlVtr Upi«’atiors that wouW, in the rver been known to give angry cipression ti> bis 

enl.baves'iU fnitber deprsdeil the fcdiaia of feelirgs, and then only wbcTi moved by'* 

^5ulh Africa. Having contioced the lealm that aenae of righlcoas indignatioo. ’ Ilo' ■ b** 

mkIi ecccptancc oil tbeir part wt* topnatihU, the bctct, doring the whole course . of hi* 

rtnsftlerecoamenctd, and baa, owing to thcBon- pnibUe career, coudwccnded to the uSeofth* 
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ca’s popular commeiitary on the 'Upani'>bads which 

he actually meant for all qualified people of all 
ages through the loedium of Arjuna, the Ineain-*- 
tion of the sage Naia or Man The later commen- 
tators of this memorable book, scith as Sn Sanka- 
ra, Sri Ramanuja, Sri Madhva and others could 
cot agree amongst themselves as each one of them 
grs'ped a portion and not the whole of Sn Kiiah 
na’a Universal and Eternal mind which ahows it- 
self forth in that book and is the one basis of all 
the religions of the past, the present, and the future 
Monistic, Qualified ilonistic, and Dualistic 
In Sn Ramakrishna the same Universal and 
Eternal minds has manifested itself again for the 
apiritiial regeneration of all by bringing i» the 
hataony of all the religions and peace and 
good will to humanity. It igooraitce, the 
cause of repeated births and deaths is to be 
avoided once for all, if wisdom, tbs discoverer of 
eternal life in every i<>ul, and endless bliss 

without the lesst touch of misery are to be 

realised even in this life, if universal I ive, peace, 
and harmony aie to be brought t« this world 
which Is at present the abode of liatied, discord, 
malice, aelfishness, and many otbei vices, and 
thus if we want to be happy in every way and 
see all others so, the all embracing and all-con- 
soling teachings of Sri Ramskrishna should be 
preached all over the world, in all languages, 
to the learned and the unlearned, the nch aod 
the poor, the civilized and the uncivilized, the 
hopeful and the hopeless, the well-dr ess ed and 
the lll-diessed, the hocoured and the neglected, 
etc , irrespective of caste, creed and natioualily. 

Bearing this in mind, and serving the vanons 
manifesUtions of the one Supreme Being in the 
forms cf all men and women of the world by 
bringing before them the Goeptl of Sri Rania- 
krishna that telU all in sweet, simple, uitequi- 
»o«al, and alt soNcing I snguage about the 
dmne,blis.<fnl, and eternal nature of every 
•onl, and the non-existence of the bugbears of 


sin, death, eternal bell fiie, etc., created by our 
own igr.orance that is fed and nurtured by all the 
perverse tendencies of our minds, the woikers of 
the Mission should workout their own salvation 
and thus be a blessing to themselves as well as to 
others. 

For the benefit of the younger generations 
there should be a Junior Viveksnanda Society 
attached to every centre where two or three days 
ir. a week the boys and the young men of the 
locality are to be taught in the simplest language 
the truths about religion elucidating them with 
stones and nariatives fiom the Vedas, the 
Upanislisds, the Fursnams, and the Itbihasas 
(Ramayana and Mahabharata) as well as the 
other Religious Books of the world. 

This 18 what we expect from each member of 
the Mission in every centre, who should place 
himself entirely under the direction of the Preei* 
dent of that centie who in his turn should be 
wholly guided by the Pissident of the entire 
Miseion. 

May ths Blessings of SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
be upon sll the workers of the Mission, ao that 
by diligently doing their duties mentioned above, 
they may bless themselves, as well aa, others. 
Thw is the incessant prayer of my heart at the 
feet of my Master, Sn Rumaknshna Devs. 


Swami Vivekananda'a Life & Teaching!. 

A clear and concise account of His Life and 
Teachings together with copious extracts from 
bis apeeches and writings With a Poitrait. 
Price As. 4. 


Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa's Life 

Au excellent narrative of Hie Life and Teachings. 
With a Portrait Price As. 4. 


Aggressive Hindalsm. 

Seceml Elition. Price As 4. 
TA« Indi-tn RtrUtn, As. 2. 


By Slater Nivedita. 
To Subeoribers of 


O-ANATESAK A CO , BSPLANADI. MADRAS 
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lu Bv.-itre rMp-iruVnlifie*. \-y iitt-pri*** 

Xicn«, h-^* »l««y*Wtn Mr.G%mUir» imin G.Mplit, 
til Viit r»Nticp« wUk vSi' Lurof.<-»B rx>1oni*t# of 
Suut>i Afnr*, fur V» koc*-* Umt t>i* r-9ir|4«tr»l 
ngk't f»rr.-i*. b» cf l-y ttn^eTrlop^fJ atM 

,rt».pm -il V llerre 1 ie on l»li»U 

cf tJie cotctanr ity, if auMltn'o *tiii tln*iii«r- 


the governahce eiirt uplift’eS “ ^ 

U. it , 

u.progte.»>«hy eompellieS tte 
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then inanisooil. . 

Pii.hnps Mr. Oondhrs greatest regret daiing 
M ll«6 UH t»ii-e« terrible ycarti, is tluvt so tn^ 
of the communal energy lies been used up in des- 
tructive cnt.e.sm instead of in constructive socml 

«oik. end helms only become reconciled to tb* 
Mtualion by realming llml destructive criticism i« 
rasefitiM to the lommuiml progress nnd that the 

stnigg’eiueU Ins built up chimcter ss. proUWyt 

no dehbcrMely imJerUken lonstiuctive work 
toulJ I.MO done. Hut even whilst lie «s* »h 
gsol, he w"* not forgetful of hU duty to his com- 
patriots end the gencisl public, for, by permission 
of euthonties, he eddressed iho following com* 
miinication, giving his own pertonnl views on the 

que«tion, to the Litiuor Commission appointed by 

the Tninsisel Government : — 


nnampvlcni' 
«>hKh I da II 


Botli M»hoirH»n» and Hiodui arc prohibited by their 
re.i»eU«B TrliKioo* UWing iiiloxicatinp h<iuor«. 

Tlii MshoniMlaii lecUon h>a rery UrRi 'y conformed to 
Xlie pTohilntioii. Ihe Hindu irction, lam sorry to say, 
rontaina an appittiahlo niirober wlio, in this Colony, 
bare disref \'di d the prohibiUon of rtli|;ion. 

Tli» loeOiod adopted by Indiani who indulge 10 alcoho- 
lic drinha li fenrrally lo aceiire the assutanco of ao«o 
pulou* whiUs Tliere are alio other methods, 
T! lo BO Into. 

1 am of oinnioii that the legal proliihiUcin ahonld Con- 
tique. I Hunk, hoaerer, that the prohihilJoB has not 
aueef^ed in preienting Ind.ana, who hare wanted Hi 
from obtaining Ix^oor TIt only uw I aee in continuing 
Xbe )<rohit»Uon la to let thoaa of Iny coiintrjmcn, wha 
indulga III It, retain tlic acnae of ahime tbiy hare in 
dorking li<i'ior. They know that it ia wrong for theWi 
bo-fa in nligion and iu law, to olitaio and dunk Injuee. 
Th>a enaUea ternperaore workera to appeal to UieW 


ternperaore Wmarra lo appeal eu a..-.-. 
iaw.aoMurg; lertiinent. 1 draw a fundamental dull"®' 
lioa between wroogful law breaking acd a conaeientjou* 
((revfa of o-in made law jn obedi(n<« to * l»w. 
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UneoQS csDcellation of an tquivalent portiop of 
the Ropee debt of Ihe Governineiit of India. The 
Rnpee loan holding, new kept aa a portion of our 
Paper Currency Reserve, is »n ugly patch and a 
make-believe which no jugglery of finance can ever 
tolerate. If we are to be thorough, Byatematic, 
scientific and up-to date let oa clear out our in- 
vested reserves, and let us have tho vital metallic 
holdings for which this countij is row Uiirating. 
The encroachments of sterling or rupee securitiea 
into any cf our reserves cannnt he permitted, and 
the unwholesoroe principle must be eradicated 
Furthermore, watching the huge emisaion* of new 
issoee on the London maiket and close study of 
English financial journals indicates that sterling 
securities are not likely to advance, and the 
Govsrrmeiit of India, it it wants, can legitimately 
Mtisfy its penchant of earning interest by advin 
sing in India through Presidency Banka vn geld 
and silver bullion. 

I eay with emphasis and with vehemence that 
unless and until we have vest stores of gold i» 
our reserves end in our circulation we cannot forge 
oorselres into a modern natioti The welfare of 
India der'anda that the Secretary of State should 
cheerfully give up the power and patronage he 
wields over milioiis of monies belonging to our 
Gold Standard and Paper Currency ReFervea, on 
the London money market ano the London Stock 
Exchange. The Government of India must abate 
their railway programme and r»diice their mill 
tary expenditure till eueli time as we have built 
up tnetallie reseivee and cash balances adequnte 
to the nation's wants and cimmensorate with 
lU credit in the money markets of the world 
For tbe next ten years till our Currency 
IS perfected J5, 000, 000 gold may bo ear- 
marked and left in the vaults of the 
Bank of England as an emergency reserve to 
buy rilver when really wanted. I believe that 
after the extinguishing of our Rupee loan bolding 
from our Paper Currency Reserve we will have 


control vfsouiany more coined rupees that the 
Ooveiiiment of I ndia would never be again rushed 
into the position of having to make frantic and 
ludicioiis puicliases of silver on the London mar- 
ket. Theie H H strong feeling in our European 
Chambers of Gnmmerce and among at’ eections of 
the Indian coniinunity that eveiy bit of gold and 
silver belorging t'l out' Paper Curiency and our 
Gold Standaid Reserve aboiild be kept in this 
country away from the control and induence cf 
Lombard Streetand Throgmoitun Avenue. 

The finanrial strength of modern empires is 
calculated by tha amount of gold in their poases- 
(lOn, the qianntUy of their loans to foreign 
nations, the volume of then natioiial debt, the 
Btataof Uieif aiiniul budgets, the stage of deve- 
lopment of then credit ii»titaCione and finally 
tbe balance of their trade India has consider- 
able external debts end obligations to meet, and 
as long as it has not got vast stores of mobile 
gold the credit of Us Government and fte mer- 
cantile cooimanity lags bohind in European 
money centres, and it is unable to foigo properly 
ahead in Its enterpntrs and aspirations. "While 
Europeni) nations are daily ehei.gthenii.g their 
gold reserves, the GovernmenF of India has, for 
the last eighteen years, ruthlessly squandered its 
holdings of the yellow metal It haiikera after 
commercial expansion before it has got its right 
eUtua in the financial world In its rapacious 
hunger for railways it squarideied illegitimatelya 
moiety of the rupee coinage profits While the 
National Banks of Europe hold gold bullion to the 
extent of £491,774.441, ou. Indian authorities 
do not understand the force of metallic reserves. 
Gold stores ard silver holdings are the armies 
and navies of the financial world, and their 
amounts and scientific distribution and Uctful 
manipulation raise tbo prestige and power of 
commercial and agricultural nations. 

In budding up lU gold reserves the Govern- 
ment of India has to decide about the amount 
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iu pen»Uie>i And in pumutnce of lliat poliej, 1 »dmit 
that ni\«oAd»i«pa th<! aecuKcdwlio have piciedeJ mo 
to r«fu»« aabuiisHion lo the Act, an aUo the Act 3B vf 
IMS eecing that, to the opinion of l'.rili»li Indiai.o full 
relief, that wav pioranfd by the Governminl, Iia» not 

been granted. 1 am now before the Court to ouffei the 
p«n\lUet that may bo awarded me 
■ And ulien lio was labl Feiiterced Mr 0 nidtii 
wide tho following declaifilion — 

It is niy inKforf line that I hare lo #i peai lietore U.c 
Court for the lame offeneo the recond time I sm .luile 
aware that roy offence la deliberate and wilful 1 bate 
honciUy dpMred toeaamine nn conduct in the light of 
past Mpetience, and 1 maintain the conclusion that, no 
natter what my countrymen do nr thinli, aa a citiacn of 
the RU*e and aa a man who n.’«peeta rouacience above 
everything, I must continue to incur the penaltiea aolong 
aa justice, aa I corectre it, has not been tendered bv 
tbe SUto to a portion of its eiUzcnt I conaider myaclt 
the greateat offender in the Asiatic stnipglc, if the eon- 
duct that 1 am purauing la held to be rcpreliecaiblc I 
lliercfnrc regret that 1 am liciiig tried under a clause 
winch dees not enahin me to ask for a jienaUy winch 
soma nf my fellow ohicctnrc received, but 1 ask yen to 
Imposti on me the highest penalty. 

Tlii.i, Mr. Uaiidlu indicated Ins willicigrec-. Ui 
Iwfime n p-iwive rpsiatcr even iigsiHat k«» own 
miintr>Tnen, if need l>«, and Ins nniiety, like tUc 
Greek liero who rushed into the (riy and found 
(lentil liy gdlirring inlo lite own breast the apenre 
of tlie enemy, to bii'ig anlvaitcn to hie peofle l.y 
Bccepling the fulket r(»pon«iljihty and ire li'svieet 
l>er.aUira. liven whilst in giol, he wean |<«ir>(ve 
mister, for he declined to (It the *p<eitH»cd 
provi.fcd for him until his Iii<ksn ffctl.rw |iii<M,neiM 


ance wa# better expressed by the form “body force." 
Jeeua Cbiist, L'aiiiel, and Socrates represented the pur- 
ist form of paaaiic rcBistaiico or soul force. All theao 
teacliere counted tlicir bodies aa nothing in ccmparisiMt 

to their aout. Tolstoy wna Ihe beat and br/ghtestfmM- 
«n) exponent of the doctrine. He not only ospounded 
it, but Jned aeeording to it In India, the doctrine was 
understood and commonly practised long befon: it came 
into vogue (b Europe. It was easy to ace that soul force 
was tnffnitely superior to body force If people, in 
ordci to secure redress of wrongs, resorted to eoul force 
inucli of the preaeiit suffering would bo avoided. In any 
cssc, the wielding of this force never caused suffeiing 
to ather«. 6o thjt, whenever it vvaa tniauaed, it only 
injured Uio users, and not those against whom it was 
uaeiL Like virtue, it was its own reward There was 
no vucb thing as fitiluro in the Use of this kind of force. 

“ Resist not evil " meant that ctil vvaa not to bo repelled 
by evil but by good ; in other words, physical force was 
to boopposed not by its like but by soul force. Tho 
aamo laca was expressed in Indian phtloaophy by the cs* 
preaaiuD “freedom from injury to every living thing 
'the ctereisfi of ibis doctrine mvolTcd physical suffering 
on thopart cf these who practised tL But it was a known 
faetthat the atiDi of such auffering wea greater rather 
than less in the world That being lo, all that was neccs- 
ssry, f<i those who recognised the immeasiirnble power 
of soul force, was conselously nnd deliberately to aeeept 
physical tulTrring as their lot, and, when tliis was dono, 
111 * very #iiffei»ig brramoa source ct joy to the sufferer. 
It was •pule plain tint pastiie rrsistanop, tliua under- 
•tood was inflnitily iiiperier to physical force, and that 
itrisiuired grrstcr courage than tfie lalier. No transi- 
tion was, therefore. possible from paiaiva reaiataneo to 
active or physics] rcaialanec . ...The only rnndition of a 
ancccssful lue [of Uiis force wsa a recognition of the 
eautenceefthc soul as apait from the body, and its 
permaofi.t and lupcnor nature And this recognition 
must amount lo a living faith and not a mere Intellectual 
grasp, 

Mr. Gandhi put his thought .moro concisely 
and in a moro direct form wlien lia addressctl tho 


wuic givin a mote suitable diet, and he d.hUiately 
aUrvul himself upon or* wrrtibed mia! a diy 
far sit weeks, until the authoiilie* were obliged 
Vi prorai-e a inrKii6e.l dl.l m-al, for Indian pii-oii- 
ers, a promls.! whhh they have since lolClkd— 
for ll e wors". 


Mr. tisnihis dtrinitlon of pa-sitc rtswtarre is 
contAineil in the fdlowing s-,uitnsry cf ai, addtv.s 
deli.srrd before th- Cfmistcn (Tr*n*vaal) Uu,. 
ary and D.l st.rg Socielj l..t June. 5,. ,cs,.-„ « 
to aipeiialinvitsiion to lecture •— 


tte V.l'^’’S '‘T ^ ■* ■■•rricd'mii m i 

the visa deretej by ISj t<m. n e idra «. . 
p'»1<ey ax* Uttrr ripm.tA W, ,i . » "•ivecooi 

.M I sch, H e a. », oli a, t af 

vTronun rate, AtUt* resot 


following ezhortnlion to the Tamil community : — 
ItemembcT that we are detcendanU of Pnlilsd and 
^udhanva.lioUi passive rcsistcnof the i.uresl tipc. Tlicy 
disregarded the dictate* even of their parents, when tli"y 
wr^ ..VeO to d. iiy t!o,l. Thev suffered extreme torture 
ratl^ thso toRicl juff. ring Ou thc.r persecutor. We in 
tl.e Traesraal are bring eallrtl , 1.^,0 lo deny (Sod. in that 
we arc vw, lured to deny our manhood, go back upon our 
.ml acceut sn Insult to our i.stion. Rh.U we, in (he 
iwevei.t crisis, do less than o'li forcfslhcr. ? 

IDs simplicily is ezlreme, Ife I* « ,le\otf<l 
follower of Tokloj and 

for«*iir.pkr life, and himself Ike. the kf* of 


an aw^lic, eating the simpksl fruit* of the earth, 
eleepirg on n plank bed, in the open air even in 
th. midst Ola Tract, aal winter, nnd caie* no- 

tti=* for personal .ppcarance. H* h,* gedues-d 

liiciseir to a condition of voltmUry poverty, and 
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the Presidency Banks indiente that our Comp- 
troller and Accountant Generals are callous to the 
necessities of our commerce. As matters stand 
to-day our inland and foreign trade has to ac 
commodate itself to the nhims and vrishea of Gov- 
ernment, while the correct and Rcientitc arrange- 
ment ought to be that the Government ahould 
accommodate itself to the trade conditions The 
Financial Secretary would do well in in«tmcting 
•he Comptruller and AccoimUnl Generals to he 
in constant and sympathetic touch with the Ex 
charge and Piesldency Banks Tho amount of 
Government monies with the Pi-esidency Binks 
ehould be so regulated as to cause miniinuni 
changes in the Presidency Bank balances The 
antiquated idea that Government is hound to 
keep only \-<uirtflcted amount of msinnum 
balance with the Presidency Binks sl.culd now 
come to an end and the aupply ahould be legu 
lated to meet the engem.ias of trade and without 
regard to the petty claim of interest on the part 
of Ooverement. When Government begins to 
cash balances Council DilU will be 
sold in a moro normal manner and Government 
•ill not be oblige<1 to regulate the supply 
after looking at its cash bsUncea and to the 
manner in which the revenues are coming ir 
Mring the season. The credit c-f Government 
Paper and Corporation Bonds suffers ber»us“ of 
Wie absence of funds for tho accommodation of 
Stock Exchanges during the period of stringency , 
but a little modernixation and thoughtful work 
f"*to”''* ^tid all these disturbing and annoying 


essays on ihdTan economics. 

BY THE LATE MAIIADET COVIHD ILtMADE. 
CoNTiys .-Indian Political Eeniiomy, the Re- 
vnv oiaiUoD of iteal Credit in India , Netberlaiids 
lodiaand UisCuItoreSjulem; PreeentSUfe of Indian 
UanufMture sod Outlook of Iho same , Indian Foreign 
Industry— Pioneer AttenipU, lodoa- 
Twenty Tear.' Review of’censn. 
Butietica, Loci Oovernment in England and India; 

'*> Prnasian Land Legis- 

Sat«lo*CnSs*h?^ a*** ®*'l j the Law of lesnd 

Pr»e« lU. Two. Po S ttbtmbert of fA« -'Rtviev,” Rt 1-8, 
0- A. HATESAH k CO, ESPLANADE. MADIIAS 


THE PREVENTION OF INSANIH. 

DY Mr. EDGAR GARDINER, 
illonff. Stereiary, Etholo^cal Society, London ) 


ft HE insane and their treatment have from 
\J the eailiest times excited the sympathy of 
all who felt for the afflicted and sorrowing 
of the human race, and the great interest that the 
public takes at the piesent time is evidence of 
a discontent which is the basis of progress. A 
doubt has arisen whether the asylum is the fit 
nnd proper place for all suffering from mental 
abei ration, and iiumeious are the protests, even 
in medical circles, against what has become an 
admitted dogma, that it mattera not bow harm- 
less and innueiioiiB the form of insanity, how 
amenable to treatment at home, how mild the 
delusion, that alt end aundiy who evince symp* 
tonisof raenUl obliquity must be shut off from 
eoiiety Itu pointedout that not all lunatics 
are rating mad people, whose actions are those 
of beasts of llie field and whose language is that of 
Rilhogagate or Seven Dials, that not all are in- 
accesMbte to reason and insensible to tlie ordinary 
feelings of humanity, but that as a matter of fact 
oven the worst cases have some glimpseof reason 
and tendencies to right and sound action. It is 
held that for tins reason it is injuiious to re- 
covery to limit the intercourse of the insane to 
those who are themselves insane, as is done in 
aaytuma, where theoniy rational persons with whom 


the patient freely associates aie his attendants, 
many of whom though kind and trustworthy, 
are of little intellectual superiority, knowledge 
or learniog, and of little refinement of manner or 
feeling. 


For these reasons the Lunacy and Municipal 
AuthoriUes are agreed aa to the necessity of con- 
structing Reception-HospiUla for the incipient in- 
aano, but apart from the fact that Parliamentary 
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rial tiie future biogrjpJier of Cannitig wliitU w 
by no means negligible. On tVe wliole, we pro- 
b\bly Unnk of C.uining more ns a elatuman 
IbftTi BS a man; and nsscciato him with the 
iLeotrical e«J>ng, “ I called in the New AVorH to 
redress the balance of the Old," or with Ida finer, 
BuUler oWrsttion, “For Europe 1 shall desire 
now find then to read England." In tie course 
of his political career there is more than one dia* 
putecl passage— hia policy at the time of the 
Treatj of Tihit, hie quarrel end duel with Cdstle- 
reagh, and many matters whiJi ccturred in the 
course of Ida second tenancj of the Foreign ODirc 
These tilings are but faintly illuminated in “Can- 
ning and Ills F* lends," the interest of which is per- 
sonal rntlivr than political, biogisphical nither 
than Idstoiie. Wesco much more of Cauoii’c the 
man Ilian of Canning the at-atestnan, and ere intro- 
ilurri) to the pnratc circle <i{ friends such as 
llagol orSnsjd, with whem ho comersed end 
loirespondiil, rether than Oie puUiu men, Liaet 
^loo), Casttenagli or Wellesley, wnh oi against 
whombeaetid. 

We may read (Janiiing'a own charaeUr pretty 
easily fi'Jni tlir«e p»g<.s, Here ve know that we 
ore nut stxlucoit Ly sillier friend* or fore 
ander tha niaak of the iinpnninl hiatoiUn. We 
may see hi* union of kindly humour and caiiatic 
Irony, and diHcerH the nobility cl chanctin^ which, 
tlmugli hie enmic* denied it, he rirtatnly po**> 
e*<*td. Itide*-.!, the hatred wiiich h* einted in the 
of hie rcirtempornriesseen** t>i ha»e Wen 
d-A* ve. vWaV •Iryiev* to t^itenVloY- mrasm 
and hi* bnllUix-r of »pe*ch. hurt Ihe rat,i(y 

of hU duller ftrlluwe, and hi* chief defect seem* to 
hare lam in hii rer.lewne.* af,ouV wJiat other 
l-ecple th MiRhl c' I.;... Ti.i. w., S „t il„ 

it f.U l,„ ».* tail »i, »m * 

tn ml I to rare for persjr.al pepui.iii j. The n an 
“ who ne*,T made B wuhmit wakirg an 

sreriy." accord, rg h, iSe corterrfywsrj epigram, 
tO'SiX rot W espected to W wi3,l, ysjpolir; end. 


like other geniusei', Canning was not made to be 
n saccMs in Bocul life. Unlike Saint Paul, he was 
unable to “ suffer fools gladly," and his manner 
Boon convinced a man of wliat he thought of him. 

A good instance of this is afforded by the 
case of Mr. Henry Pierrepont, where Canning 
when Foreign Secretary in 1808 wished to send 
•s our repieser.tative to Sweden. Mr. Pierrepont 
objected that {its lieafth was too weak to eodwra 
the Bcveiity of northern winters, but hinted at 
the f«ine time that were the Order of the Bath 
bestowed on him, he might be willing to change 
hi* views and go to Stockiiofm. Canning's ot«»er* 
ration fin this is highly eharecteristic. of him. 

•• 1 should bo loth,’* he writes, ** after what he says 
of hU liesltl), to press Mr. P. to accept of 
it, as a Bed Itibband (however broad) would ho 
but a alight defenco against the ilitnate.” But 
however caiutic Canning could he, in friendly' 
intercourse he was deliglilfiilly burnoroue. There 
IS, of course, iho familiar stoiy, related by the 
poet negers, that when Canning wa* asked hy a 
lady why the gaffe tu Spring Qardene, where at 
ODn time he lived, were so narrow, he answered, 
“Oh, Ma’am, such very fat people used to posi 
through,'’ Ilia coirespondrnce aboiiiida in similar 
saying* — “ilier* i* n p^rt nf winter called 
spring," for eiample, which all thuso who have 
sufltrwt from the inclemencies of sn EngliBh 
April will heartily agiea witti. 

Hneyd, a constant corresponderit, was a 
ringnlarly charming person. Although he joaaed 
\h«. greater part oT hi# life in a quiet country 
Itectoiy, he Iivd a wide circle of distinguished 
friend#, au1 hi* personshty in nn intereaHttg sd'*i- 
lion Vo our knowirdg# of rt,a ri.al. Him « .* 
a versatile char»cter. Ho could di«-ii«a racing 
sfidepf-rt with Urd Liverp'Hil and the Duke of 
IVireet; literature and pohtic# »hh Omfiirg, 
Frere and the Elli.es; or theology with hi* 
triative Dr. I,egg« mentioned above or with the 
J>«n rf Mf OM College, n* himself was an 
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tramps and criminals, the girls becoming motbers 
cf illegitimate children or taking to the street*. 

Many patients aro broken down in physical 
kealthacd haring worried over family misfortunes 
or other personal affairs their mental balsnce 
has given way. With proper directiona for home- 
care and home tieatinent, or in suitable eases for 
family*car» in cottages m the country, their health 
is reetored and the much dreaded asylum avoided. 

There are many persons in the prehcunary 
•tages of insanity, and others suffering from ner 
vout derangements, who are thus treated without 
deprivation of their liberty, and if more such 
iostitutiona existed in the various parts of Lon 
don, *0 thit the public in cases of mental break 
down would feel they can get treatment without 
the mtrictions cf an aaylnra, which call for a 
struggle and re< stance even in the aenitlly sane, 
Dr, Uetlinder thinks It will be much essivr to 
induce the gAtisnts themvlrea to submit to treat* 
nent, and thus the happiness of the insane poor 
Will he increased, many gotal workers will he 
MTsd by timely and suitable aid, and the public 
Will he rt1iave<l cf a steadily growing expendi 


Essijs DD Indian Ar(, tndaatr7 & Cdueatloo* 

BY C. B. IIAVLLL. 

bale rrmripat, lloveraiBcat School ef Art, ani Keeper 
•f Iho i:avrr«n«nt Art Oallerr. Calcstla, Author of 
UJuo ScQlptnre asj raiatieg.'' ■‘DoBam • Tho Sacred 
t-ilj “ A lUDd-Sook to Agra aod the Taj etc. 
E\TR.VCTS ntOSI THE rRETACE, 
l\o vaneav Eavsjs an ladiaa Art, ladoatry, aad Edo- 

nboa itbich ate b«r» vernalrd, tboagh woaUy wvittco 
***rv ago, alt deal with ((ooilioo* wtueb eoatiaoe 
'tcrvvt. Th« taporetibOB* which they 
n largely la pepoiar lagafiaaboa. 


to dwpid’.C’ll^. .« .. 
“d Uo rerome ttev adeorate 


a to bo earned 


.,^y*'Ts--TbeTsjaodluneaigaer*.Tho Rental 
»f I'rf.aa U.ad,er,»i, Art aad EJocauoa iw ladia, Art 
» lad,a, ladiao Ada.awtraUoa 
5wwJ^,*kBdXhe Ueeeof Art. Ooww SMpp 
rneeiutrt ToKmiMcnhereefthe'Renew.'RoLl. 
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nn. 1?. ffianbbi. 

A SKETCH OF HIS UFE .VND WORK. 


SftlE scene is laid in Johannesburg Summer 
IS coming, and the days are lengthen- 
* ing out At Park Station, at 6 o’clock 
on a Sunday evening in September, 1908, 
whilst It was still broad daylight, a small, 
auimatcd group of dark-skinned people might 
have beso observed eagerly looking in the 
direction from which the mail truin from Katai, 
that etu|>A at Volksru>t, was expected. The 
watchers were Aladrsssi hawkers, who were, 
apparently, awaiting the arrival of one who was 
affectionately regarded by them Punctually to 
time, the train steamed in, and there wtd 
observed, Je-cendiog from a recond-clasa 
compartment, attended by a prison-warder 
in uniform, a small, slim, dark, active man, 
with calm eyes snd a serene countenance. 
De wea clad in the garb of a South African 
native convict— email military cap, that did not 
protect from the sun, loose, coarse jacket, bear- 
ing * mirobereii ticket, and narked with the broad- 
ervow, ebort trouaerw. one leg daik, the other 
lieht, similarly marked, thick grey woollen locke, 
and leather sandaN But it wis plain that he was 
not a South Afncan native, and upon closer ecni- 
Uny, one became aware that he, too, was an Indian 
like these who respectfully sainted him, aa he 
turned quietly to the warder for instructions. He 
wai carrying a white canvas bag, which held hi 
clothing and other effecta found upon him when 
he was received by the gaol authonUee, and 
•l«> a smalt basket containing books. He 
bad been sent by the Government to travel 
nwtly two hundred m^e^ for many houtu, 
without food or Ibe means of procuring it, 
a-a the warder tad no funds fnr that puTpoee. 
Afid hut for the chanty cf a friend, he sroold 
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as I recollect, jou hi^^e a Bmall sunicoer, conoi't- 
ing chiefly of Itoses. Swallow 8, TrouW, Bee... Peas, 

Buttermilk, and things of that kin<l. Hera we 

have the Frog, the Fever, the Locust, Lizard, 
Blackamoor, Thunderstorm, and all the aublimer 
featmea ofthat tbaining se.ieou." 11 h mission 
terminated, to his great joj.ufter thtee years, 
and in 1820, he was i-ent to St. Peterebnrg, having 
received the K C B, where ho r, as called ujion 
to deal with the wbro'jUo aiising fiom the in 
trlgues of Ilnssia in Turkey in connecli.in wnb 
the Greek movement. He got intj hot w *ter with 
Canning who was then hack at the Fi,i«ign Oflice, 
for letting himself be jockeyed by rromi'es into 
attending a Conference on the Gieek ijiiertion, 
whereu C'innnig had inatrucUd him to do iioihinR 
of the aort, ezeepton the etrength of certain drbn 
ite action*. lli« piiialo reply to Onninpe re 
proof i* worth «iuoting, foi it ►how* the term-* on 
which the two men worked tcgellur • I take 
my mioiic/iinjf, ns all divlonmlic •i.oim huigs 
ahould bo t\k*ft in meekiien* nnd repentance, and 
I hope I can truly nay that I will never confer 
Greek no mote,” 

The whole circle of frienda, from Canning when 
almost worn out with work and worry putting 
nonaen«e rhyme* into cipher for the confuMon of 
Bagot, and Sneyd, a iniddla-ageil rUrgymar, (elh 
ing etoriea which rsinruhed tb« young with laugh- 
ter at their mere reccllectiim, down to Bagot, 
replying to the reprc«f of hi* eupenor in j iking 
language, had in common a love of fun whiili 
doubtlew* helpi^d many of them through tncto 
than one weary lalxmr. In lhe«e aoliioiea 
we And a faithful and life like pirtote c-f 

the gTviup, in their mo-t iniimale relation* a 

gwHipof afl.olar* and wile, whe were, many of 
them, menpfaetjon a» w.ll And if. «a oorae 
lave owl. “ (ieorge Canturg and Hia Fncnda**» 
• not a* lllntriraliTe a* we mehl late wi>hed on 
the eide of pihlifal hn'ory, it ia t evertl.ele.* full 
<f irf.‘rtrati''r aVout the I'.gb'er e.le of a great 
pwtriot ard a great rUU^mar , «nd cf the detou-I 
- friend* whom he gathered arourd Ha. 


HALLEY’S COMET. 


Bin a. NAGARAJAN. 


y^UlTE an enormous amount of popular inter- 
ini' at h«« bten .lOiLtd will, reg.ril to tho 
T of IlMllev’s Comet It is to 


present leturn of llHlley’s Comet 
be liop«l that no estravagant expectations have 
been raised The fact is that the mere recent 
appearances of this comet wonhl seem to have 
been not quite so striking ns some of its rerlier 
appaiuions. One reason could piobahly be tiaced 
to the very fact of iUsuccoRsive returns oi periheli- 
on passages na they are lulled. Astionomcre *s- 
reit that thtse perihelion pii>»nges nro indeed n 
very aeveie diaiti on the by no nienris substiiiitijl 
resumce* of a loniot. Its^lnil whiih geiieisHy 
forms <r at atbonsiUstupuiilous propoi lions 
when nrai the aim, is now bidiuved to be A con- 
slant KiroAni of matter iji-rteil fioiii ll o body of the 
« limit by wilai mlliieiice ; and n* tin ii* i* no known 
retuperalive prooi'M ill spice by which this dis- 
ruption could be itindeupfoi, II luiin t would sp* 
fiesr to have no r.thei gn Imt deirenso in display 
afu-i each return. 

But the inU tcnI of tlii* comet to the astrouctner 
is rut at all ( II any spiitoiulsr or even putely- 
Foentiflc .sccumil. There is a stoiy cdi ucitiiig it 
with a triumph of rn'thi inatiral oitionomy which 
ba* cn*ii touched the soft side of liis liHirt and 
evoked hie pridu When Newton had cjisiovmd 
bi* fainnu* l»we of gravilatmii, Bslronumert were 
Itching to apjly It in the vine of theso app.iiently 
capiirious leelie* The first <-omet to b« studied 
by the new oiethiel WHH Ihat Ilf IC80 whose mo- 
tion Newton Inmself successfully lepicsei.ted by 
A paraliol*. It wa* at once assumed that all 
tomei* had paialmhc oibil* Two years later, in 
IC«2, epj»are.t aTio‘her; ai,.* the' itiiietrioiis 
AatniR'itner Halley who had Uken no ms»n part 
iiithe luUieation tf Newton'f rjoch making re- 
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pression upon hia character. Mohandaa Gandhi 
receirad his education partly in Kathiawar and 
partly in London. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that his mother could be prevailed upon 
to consent to his crossing the watere, at.d before 
doing so, she exacted from him a threefold vow, 
administered by a Jain priest, that he would abstain 
from flesh, alcohol, and women And th*s vow 
was faithfully and wholeheartedly kept amidst 
all the temptations of student life >» I/>ndon 
Young Gandhi became an undergradual* of 
London University and afterwards joined ihe 
Inner Temple , from which he emerged, in dne 
course, a barrister at law. Ho returned to India 
immediately after his rail, and was at once adoil* 
ted as an advocate of the Bombay High Court, in 
which capacity he began practice with eome eucceas 
lo 1893, Mr. Gandhi was induced to goto 
South Africa, proceeding to Natal and then to the 
Transvaal, in connection with an Indian legal caae 
of eome difficulty, Almnet itraediately upon land* 
iog at Durban, diaillusioncient awaited him 
Brought up in Bfitiah traditions of the equality 
of all British suli]«cl«, an honoured guest in tlio 
capihl of the Empire, he found that in the Bn 
tUh Colony of Natal he was regarded as a pariah, 
Karcely higher than a savage aboriginal native of 
the soil. He applied for admission as an advocate 
of the Supremo Oiurt of Natal, but bis applica- 
tion was oppo««d by the Liw Societv, on Ibe 
ground that it was not contemplated in the law 
that a coloured person shouhl be admitted to 
practice. 

EortunsWly, the Supreme Court viewed the 
matter in a different light and granted thoeppli- 
sation. But Mr. Gandhi received sudden warning 
of what awaited him in the yearv to come. In 
1891, on the urgent invitation of the Natal Indian 
♦oomunity, Mr. Gandhi decided to remain in the 
<^iony, especially in order that he might be of 
^ service in the political trouhlee that he foresaw in 
*he near future. In that year, together -with 


a number of prominent members of the communi- 
ty, he founded the Natal Indian Congress, of which 
he was, for soma years, honorary secretary, in 
which capacity lie drafted a number of petitions 
and memorials admirable in construction, lucid 
and simple in phraseology, clear and concise in the 
manner of setting forth the subject-matter. Be 
took a leading part in the successful attempt 
to defeat the Asiatics' Exclusion Act passed 
b) the Natal Parliament and in the un- 
siiecessfiil one to prevent the disfranchisement of 
Uie Indiin cummunity, though the effort made 
induced the Imperial authorities to insist that 
this disfiancbisemeiit should be effected along 
non racial lines. At the end of 1893, he return- 
ed to India, being authorised by the Natal and 
Transvaal Indians to represent their grievances 
to the Indian public. This be did by means of 
addressee and a pamphlet, the mutilated contents 
of which were aummansed by Reuter and cabled 
to Natal, where they evoked a furioue protest on 
the part of tbe European colonists. Tbe telegram 
ran thus. ** A pamphlet published in India de* 
chree that the Indians in Natal are robbed, and 
assaulted, and treated like beasts, and are unable 
lo obtain redress. The TiiMt of Indxa advocates 
ao enquiry into these allegations." 

This me&s.-iga wvs certainly not the tiuth, tbe 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, though 
It had elements of truth in it. About the same 
time, Blr Gandhi returned to Durban with his 
family, and with hioj, though independently of 
him, travelled several compatriots. The rumour 
arose that he was bringing with him a number of 
skilled Indian workers with the express object of 
ousting the Eumpean artirans from the field of 
employment, and the two circumstances combined 
to etiiuaUU in the colonists, high and low alike, 
all the worst passions, and feeling rose so high, 
that the Attorney General, Mr. Escooibe, felt 
himaelf obliged to side with the popular party, and 
accordingly gave instmetions that the vessels bring- 
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ever been seen for more than a few weeka or 
months at the ontsi'fe befo»e t)ie pcrihelioo 
passage. Wo should no doubt attiihuto this early 
discovery to the innumerable battery of telescopes 
and camems always turned on the romelbcoursa 
Also tiie immense power photography has placed 
in our hands should not be lost eight of , for very 
faint objects cuuld row be recngniscd that would 
ftloiost be iniisiWe in the most powerful tehai-ope 
It would not surprise any astronomer it he were 
told that the comet had lieen found in some pUlea 
taken some months even earlier but which haxe 
not yet been examined That is the )ea^on why 
after the announcement of the return of this bo<lj , 
it tikes all this long time to become vietble to 
the naked aye 

Alrt-vly plenty of t«le>oopi( obsersstion* "f the 
comet haxo been made ahirb indicate that it is 
stoadily briphtening up A decent show during 
Uieprcaint lummer is asam^l so far. Certain 
fluctuations in biightnesa hue al<o been noted 
which may probably be due to physical changes 
going on in the comet Aslionctncrs the world 
over, haie elaborated a scheme by nUieh they 
proj-oae to keep tie \isitor cot.tinually under 
ol>serT*tion and thereby seruie a* many aserrU 
out of the tnyslcrioiis t-xistenee of the comet as 
they could. 

This laxly is now lraver»ioR the ronstellstion 
ri«oes in the heatens end could W esvily picked 
up by a ino-lmte tire I lelevope om h dark 
niRhl. Tne earth la just n-iw moving in its orbit 
away from tba C'liaet and tl,» distance will runim* 
ually increate urtil the mid lie of March. Hut 
it is iyiiiie likely that as the comet approaches the 
sun, it iraTsufTciently develop b> make r»led-eye 
ohaervatioiis possible by the beginning ef March 
when it will set out 3 hours afw the son. There' 
after it will be getting closer to the run and may 
ml be well-ylsced for cbserriiig until -about the 
end rf Ayril when it will emerge on the otb«- 


side of the sun nnef bocotiie visible befoie sunrise. 
On May 18, the earth and the comet will be 
nearest to each other with about ,14 roilliona of 
miles between them. The 6.ime day the Isttsr is 
expected to transit across the solar disc, which 
should ba of great interest to astronomers. There 
is also the possibility of the earth encountering 
Uie tad of the comet at abcut the same time. For 
this, tlia tail should be longer than 14 millions of 
mile* and »!«o should be 250,000 miles broad^ 
measured from its axis to its edge ejirthwards But 
this is no unusil site fora CretT.ite comet and it is 
not at all improbable Halley's comet will develop 
even a bigger tail. » As to tbe lesiilt of any such 
encounter it may possibly bo disappointing to some 
to knoxv that no exciting experience awaits them. 
Thcreare Instances of the earth traversing the 
tail# of ceroeU, when the only noticeable thing h»s 
l«en a certain harineaaand general illumination ol 
the ek) which cannot be easily distinguished from 
mere atmospheric elTiets. 

it would appear that there had been an sctiisl 
comet i<vtiic in the year 1632 even amongst the 
well educated, apart from the usual terror it called 
forth from the illiterate. This was in connection 
with tb® return of Bvila'e cjmot which Olbets i* 
«»id to have calctiltW to pass within 20,000 mile* 
of the earlh’a orbit. Homeliody seems to have 
publiwhed tbia, along with the statement that the 
iiebuloaity of the comet and its head had been 
mure tben tlua dielnnce duiing the previous visit 
of theboily. It created a great atir end people 
began to be xery much concerned about tbe immi- 
nent deetruoiioii of our globe. Then the lulrono- 
loer* *eem to have persuaded the public 
with great dlRlcully tl.at nothing xvouM 
happen Bi the enrUi cfiutd not reach the pl*c« 
where the comet would cross, until four weeks 
alter that lio.ly had «-me and gone. 

lo the case i,f eomet this year, there 

will I- only an interval of about 18 hours when 
the earth gets to the place traxcraed by the comet. 
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ScMWily, however, hart he returned from tho 
Calcutta Congress, where, under Mr. Waehn, he 
did some very useful organising work, unobtru- 
sively, when he received an urgent telegram from 
Natal, calling him peremptorily hack to South 
Africa to draft the memorials to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, whose visit was imminent, to take ch.argo of 
the work required to secuie tho removal of enst- 
ing grievances, and to place Indian affiira finally 
on a higher level. Witlouta moment's hesita- 
tion, he obeyed the call, and a new chapter operi 
ed in his life In Natal, h i hart been able to over 
come official prejudice, and was high in tbeea*eeni 
of all those Heads of Departments and Mmirters 
with whom his public duties brought him into 
cooUct. But when, after heading a deputation 
to Mr. Chamherlaia in Natal, he was called to the 
Tnusvaal for a similar purpose, he found all 
officialdom hostile, and he was lefused the right 
to attend upon Mr. Chamberlain as a membei of 
a deputation of Tnnavaal Indians, and it was 
ooly after the utmost endeavours that he prevailed 
upon the Indian community to send a deputation 
that did not include him. Finding that iheeiiua 
tion Was becoming rapidly worse, and being with 
out a trained guide, the Transvaal Indians presj-ed 
him to remain with them and this he at last con- 
sented to do, being admitted to practise os ar 
attorney of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal 
In 1903, together with other conimunvl leaders, he 
founded the Xnnsvaal British Indian Association, 
of which he has" been, ever since, the honorary 
secretary and princip-vl legal adviser 

In 1904, an outbreak of plague orviirred 
m the Indian Location, Johannesburg, largely 
owing to gross negligence on the part of the 
Municipal authorities, in spite of ivpeated warn- 
'ngv. A week b«fore the official announcement 
of the outbreak, Mr. Gandni sent a final wam- 
'ng that plague had already broken out, b«t hU 
ttatement was officially denied. When, however, 
» public admisfion of the existence of plague 


could no longer be withheld, he at once organised 
a private hospital nnd nursing home, and, together 
withafew devoted friends, personally tended the 
plague patients ; and this work was formally 
appreciated hy theMuniripal authciities. In the 
same year, owing t« arbitration proceedings be- 
tween expropiiated Indian stand-holders in the 
Location and the Johannesburg Municipality, in 
which he was bii«iU engaged, he earned large 
professional fees, wlncii he afterwaids devoted in 
their entirety to public purposes 

About the middle of 1903, the thought had 
struik him that, if the South African Indiaus 
were brought into closer association with each 
other and with their Suropein fellow culoiiista, 
and weie to be pohtienlly nnd socially educated, 
It wms absolutely necessary lo hive a newspaper, 
and, after consultation, he provided the greater 
part of the captisl for its in'ingunttion, with Mr, 
V. Madanjit as propnetm sml printer, and the 
lute Mr tl H Natsr, as editor, and thus /tidfan 
Camion was born. It was hist published in 
Engh-.b, Gujarat), Hindi, and Tamil For Ten- 
ous reasors, it afterwards became necessary to 
dispense with the Tamil and Hindi columns. But 
although Mr. Gandhi, had, in theory, delegated 
much of the work of conducting the paper to 
others, he was unremitting lu his own efforts 
to make it a au,.resa His purse was ever open 
to make good the deficits that cantinually occurred, 
owing to the cireumstaoceB of its production, 
and to its English and Gujarati cdurans he con- 
tributed month after month i«ud year after year, 
out of the fund of his own political and spiritual 
wWom anrt his unique knowledge of South 
African Indian affairs 

T.wf«rda the end of 1904, however, finding that 
the paper was absorbing all the money that could 
be epare.1, without waking any appreciable finan- 
cial headway, he went to Durban to investigate 
the situation During the journey, he became ah- 
aorbed in the perusal of Ruskin’s •• Hnlo this 
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rjco th>t 11 non Inun'l !>■' 

Tliui'lhe nhoV «*«'•« poj>i“‘">” «' Cnjlon » 

or connectod nith tl.e pritmtun 

Vedililii, ulii*. tmcori'inS 1'’ Piilm’. "°1 
ooj^here no« found iu tli. ..Knd in «n u.i- 
„ine.l four Of il.o ohiruclrr .i.d r,li.:iou ul 
thoVeMilii Mr P.rtor hnr iMiiJi mtn rnting 
p„i„„ l„ note .nd ,I .ri™ 
go into more deliil efioof Hm” "■ 

i.morltiyot not.. tli»l Clin-Uen Mir-i""- I'l'e 
oo fumtion to perform nmidii them ' U Hue 
throu-U the introduction of iiiigetion end rue 

ciiUlMtioii," lie delibenteli inite-. •■Hut th' 
.noi.ut Vcddeh. iiere roui.it.d into tW Sii, 
cbaleio of the pieient de) 1 * iree lelleli.ly 
not h, m-in. of u.lhm.iot hul ii.nectii.- 
On the vexeil the 

Vei\JRii«oI mo-Urn limcH rcpiwnt , n»<. «..»l 
fellen off from nn eocient cv.l.iet.on M« 
I’erVerV optiton ^.UetnV-M S.tMj ree^m-bl- 
tn moet ‘•^Yh.th(r there hee We., nny 

'relroRrc.iion." he e-tje, “oflho ,,rr«‘r.l VeOiteh. 
from n certain low *wle of evarntw.. or 
not, in vrr) rurly time# n of the 

rtice liA'l mehod n tnuel. mote edvence.! eUte of 
ei.lluro Umn the wilder merntie.^ of .t, whon* 
mote or U**. i-oUtnl life either «» hunlen., or m 
hwnim-eiid— MlUger^, did not in mi..) e»*ee 
induce them to feel my deure to |v»rlK»p^1o m it. 
Hii* tnoreci.ili«*l rortion hj.» •Worl.e.t tW G»n- 
petie nclller*, nnd mtv^uired thwr Metoe ■nd len 
pu»5e. «nd with •om» intermixture of Drariduin 
t.Wl, or in m*ny in^’Ance. witl out it, !.*• W- 
come the eii-tlnp K*ndi»n hingh-tc^r r«ce." Borne 
^inte in the relici'n of the Veldehe. nn which 
Mr. pArker Vi«« » tnnet nicpe-tive ch*r>r,con. 

firm their effinilie* with the (orcet triWe ef 
Hrmlhern lnli» The Titnil epesktrs Vedd*lw 
wnrAhip, h" rlAte*, the eeeen K*nnim*t«, which, 
weVnow, *re the »cle deit-e* of the IraWie, 
othcrwl** known m the Villu.ene (n^w tceb) of 
' Southern lodie, *r. eweectielly hurtirp tnbe. Tl.e 


Kundians .nd Singh.lri. viH.go Veddh.., it bOt 
•iti. fores. Veddoh., sr. urid by him to worship 
Ayimior. .noH.er iiell-knoirri South lodi.n god. 

We know from the figure sculpture on the ian- 
ioi. Temple Gopuia, that he was popnlat “ ‘™ 
niilef th. eounlry about tin, 10th Centu.ry A.I). 
Aceoiding toMr Parker , who says that he ii reprs- 
senUd on the Jetarana Drgoba at Anur.dh.pura 
(in Ceylon), In. cult was a well established one ss 
cmI> M the 4lh Ceiitiiery A. D. 

Mr I’aikcr’s BtiidiM in Ceylon Afchroology «P 
pcft, to us of even grenter interest tlmn hi" etu* 
d.e«in Anthropology. His chapter on the nrehn'O^ 
logics! s-lue of bricks in Ceylon is of cmimdero- 
hle inieresl .a* it would, if sccepted by scholars, 
!e».l to the solution of msny difficuU problems m 
i;im...ologv Krom ■ study of tbe sites of the 
hrhks pr-lnced in Ceylon Dagobss and Tsnks he 
ded..c.s ■ uble of Chronology which he gives for 
mdy refvrenee, beginning with the largest sisW 
■nd ending with Ihs Bmnltest This Uble, he wy»» 

» would «t lossl enable any one to diRtiiiguish, by 
the bncka alone, ft woik of the tenth or twelfth 
century from one of the second or third century 
A I) «nd of the latter from one of pre-Cbristien 
date " It ia pmhfthle," ho says at another page, 

“ tl.at by a referenvo to the Uhlo however the 
date of any* britke may W fixed ftt that time with* 
ontftn error of mucli more than one hundred soil 
fifty yenie; and prior to that lime usually avith* 
in the limiu of fthout one hundred yenra.” II* 
adfi only one ijualiGralion. “ Even if some excep* 
Gona occur,” he says, “in which tlic age of the 
con«truction ia doubtful, or even with regard to 
which ft de^-erdenre on Biii-h meaaiircniente might 
lead to an actual mi«lake In the time, they should 
not 1“^ allowed to outweigh or to throw much 
doubt upon the ganeral advantage to be alUined 
by the M»e of such an &<scea*ihle method of ascor* 
buning or C'jrrobora‘ieg the probable dates of 
atroeturi-n.’' Threughoiit hi» work, it may l>e here 
added, Mr. Paitrr uses this itudr in 
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for the valuable sei vices remlered. Each membirtr 
of the Corps has hail awarded to him the medil 
specially struck for the oceision, and, as an indi- 
cation of the manner in wLiuh the Tisnsvaal ap 
preciates the work so selflessly performed by Mr. 
Gandhi and his Corps, it may be rfeted that, 
together with at least three other luemliers 
of the Corps, as well as some who beIonge<l to 
or helped to fit cut the old Ambulance Corps, 
he hts been flung into gaol, to sssotiate with 
criminals of the lowest type. The work of 
the Corps, was, besides that of cairying stret- 
chers and marching on foot behind Mounted 
Infantry, through dense bush, sometimes thuty 
milea a day, in tbo midst of a savage 
snetaj's coontry, unarmed and unprotected, to 
perform the task of hospital assistants, and to 
nurse the wounded natives, who had been cal- 
lously shot down by the colonial troopers, or 
whi, had been cruelly lashed by military com 
nand. Mr. Gandhi does oot like toepeak his 
mind about what he saw or learnt on this ocov 
8100. Bot many times La must have had search- 
ings of ecBscienee ss to the propriety cf bis 
sllying himself, even in that merciful capacity, 
with those capable of suchacts of revolting and 
ineicuable brutality. However, it is well to 
know that Dearly alt his solicitude wee eiercived 
on behalf of aboiiginal native patients, and one 
the Dewnn’e son ministering to the 
needs and allaying the euSerings of aoine 
of the most undeveloped types of humenity, 
®h06« odour, habits, and surroundings mnet have 
i>«n extremely lepuUive to n man of refioed 
mind U ough Mr. Gaudhi himself will not adinit 

Scareely had he returned to Johanresbnrg 
to resuire practice (ho had left liis oOice to 
after itwlf during his absence), than » 

onderbolt was launched by the Transvaal Gov- 
ment, in the shepe of the pronmlgation of the 
ft Asutic J^ir Amendment Ordinance, whose 


tenns are now familiar thi-oughout the length and 
breadth of India. < After years of plotting 
and scheming, the nnti-Asiatus of the Trans- 
\aal, having fiist secured the willing 
services of an administration anxious to find 
an excuse foi the continuation of its own 
existence, compelled the capitulation of the 
executive itself, with the afore mentioned result. 
Mr. Oandbi at once realised what was afoot, and 
understood immediately that, unless the Indian 
community adopted a decided attitude of protest, 
which would be backed up, if nsceisary, by reso- 
lute action, the whole Indian population of South ^ 
Africa was doomed, and he accordingly took coun- 
sel with the leading members of the community, 
ttbo agieed that the measure must be fought to 
lb* bitter end There is no doubt that Mr, 
Gandhi 13 mainly responsible for the initia- 
tion of the policy of passive resistance that hie’ 
been so euccfssfully earned out by the Iinnsiaal 
Indians during the last three years Since that 
time, Mr Gsndlii’a history hns been that rf 
the Ti-aiisvaal struggle. All know how he took 
tbe ovth net to submit to the I, e on the lUli 
September, 1906 . how he went to England with 
Mr. 11. 0. Ally, in tlie same year, and how their 
vigoroospleading induced LoidEIgin to suspend the 
opeialioiiof the objectionable legislation ; how, when 
th* law finally received tbe Royal assent, he threw 
bimself 10 the forefront of the fight, and by 
speech, pen, and example, inspiied the whole 
comuioDity to maintain an adTna.itine fiont to 
the attick that ivaa being made upon the ver^ 
foundations of its teligior, its national honou^ 
its racial self respect, ils manhood, ^’■o one was 
tberefere, surprised when, at the end of 1907, 
Mr. Gandhi vras arrested, together with n number 
of othei leaders, and consigned to gaol ; or 
low, h, lUl .1 

in Pretoria had been sentenced to eix months’ 
impiiaonment with hard labour, the maxi- 
mom iwnalty, he pleaded with the JIagia 
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.l.o«W >■<' ?'»«■> “ “ 

«lth E..op.a»." 

or olk.twi..." Tli« eq««'i«J “"E''* 

Us.l ot 

Bmiit. from accrpting it tint, only two day. 
.„or 1,. ptootJ •“ 

Awmciatioo, » .ummary ot whirl. « o.''"'' 
h, wrot. to Mr. O.odhi m JohaniioooorK, Hi.t 
t, wi, ■■ iin.Wo to ilrput f™» ”r""'l‘'«'' »' 

niitiiig trsM-ition BO.eriiioc im.iiig. .l'"ii to t'lo 
Tr.iiiv.al, .ml ho f«l« tb.t no good pi.ip.»v -.11 
boKt.od ill ■limii'.'"!! “ ■in'o''"'' o' tl.w...iiu.l 
.ooal.ty in till, rorpict " So Hut it i" rl"" ''“t 
0.000.1 Bnmt' “1" "mt'iit -"O' olf'i '"S 

Iti, .i.tr..l .h.ilow of 1 r''"™ 

■lull, not tilt korool Mo“" O.ml'ii •I”)"' 
II, lull l.«v« •snot llio Po"'"'"' '•'I’ " 

lollowi:— 


Th. Jiwni! My -if-', ''"ii'' '1“ ”7 

c<.m,«t.otlj hootil. to tho Indian nWmt. 


iTOesirouBu* « 

Ite ”aoTernrocnr»n Bwm^to'^bo^o 

difference* of opinion, there doc* « deputition 

Crewe** propo»*leinboainBth»t or tno wWh the 

inlyiodon. the sugge»Uon of ^ Hge, while 
Gorernnient could *e«pt ”‘thou^tJoM^^ J>« ‘ 6^„„g8. 
etthe » 


If we were fltVitlnKnot far • principle but for lo»re* 
e n.Vina he would bo rr«P*ircd to throw then* et u» in 
of rmiSu.^ lb' T?'" *' 

'..'iSK S ladi.o. lli.t ai" li. rwioirrf lor ou. 
leKut Ve*i»ee »e inei‘t «P«" ‘he remr. of the 
inanliMl reciel Ulot from the IriptUtion of the Colony, he 
U Sot Paired W yield .n inch He would Ri.e «.t^ 
hJlS'ifilliout the Aenvel He decUnce to rrroore tho 

'“v:; ”ri:ir"oVS'’b'"';',ii5r- . “ 

t^Tlbil nnt..h InJf.ne. bnc.uwi thrr do not 
•hgim ore nnn-MOo»Mr In thrir d. m»nde. thel they erw 
.M«'n.prom....a..=.ll'i.t.lli"''"'r.""I doo.ad"rw.. 

• ?h. .imoelhr *nd eupporl of • common »*n«e nnd proo- 
WcU-puC Ugnl rnnnlity in rr.pcct of th. 

_.v.t»l«nm eirn thoueli noerr • men doce •o»crt» 
wn»t nnlibV?’li>di»»e h.Tctwen flchlin*for. Th* only 
M««We imtifieetion for holding tOK»l»wr Ihodillcrmt 
c.ommnnit.M0fther<nrre*''*‘’”‘*h« •*m« »«*rerr>fo.ty 
t, the r». t of *l*m*oUry wiu.l.tt. end It le ^ 

Tr*o<t»»l lc«i»Utioii rntt nt the »cry root of One 
principle thU Rnt.rt Indime h.to offered • rtubWn 


ernment could *eccpt withou^t om « ^ embMr**»- 
lim. rrlirrioE th. Eaipm. f^” „tion of 

Z .iSoTal”;. oo. oni.;.r;.rL of whiob thl. O- 

be wire to reject it, hiring regMd more espet* } 

Imponnl reepoiieibihtici. • 

Whilet the fVr/oHa Keva '®*,b»llbe 

d.a,.aa 11..1 oorntiioua .-tritS; jJ'S.m.Jd I. 

Dcrmittcd in the Tr»n»r»w» tVliM tney oo “ , 

o« Mr Bilgremi put* it. the leum 

bo treated n. t-uUMU. in * Colony whichm.ke. the 

of the ConUnent of Europe welseme trf it* •bore*,, 
till* we h»ce etery •yinpMhj' with them. 

It Ulhus pMn that them Uno neeil to dMpetr 
on necouot of the Trereranl Indioni notwithatnnd- 
itig Mr SmuU’ obnlinacy, for the bettor part of 
European public opinion in the Trnnavaal fa alow 
ly but aurely veeiing round to the Indian sfd* 
and a eatufactory aettlement fa but a matter of 
time and of undirniniel.Hl determination on tbs 
part ot that email heroic band ot aufTercia. 


But if Ocnrrtl Smula obdurate, the name 
rannit »>• wMd of th* Tiamvaal Pre*». The 
TyniMmuI Lc't'f'T aay* (l)*c. tH): “The Tr«n*vul 
Ooternment, it eeem« to ««, ehoiiH fee! no diS- 
culty in eorrclmg tha ab.'we 'prye*! (contained 
In a Irtter from Mr. (5a' dhi). Thi# eurely i* not 
much to da if it wi’l halp the (mpeti*! Oorerti- 
tn»nt out of a diff.c'ilty." 


DiroKTED JUDIASB rMJf TIUSSVAit.. 

Mr PoUV recently receired tho following tele- 
gram fi-om Bombay: — The ■ depotleeu from the 
Tran*v*al arrivcl to-day by the Unisumhi. 13 
belong to Bombay nnd C In Madra* Of the 
latter three oricinallyMrvtyl indelientureainNatal 
and onohaahia family in Barljiitou (Trnnavaal) 
who are left de«litut<>. Another haa n permit and 
repi«lr*tioii certificate inaiied tinder the re.Tint* 
of l/nd Milner entitling him to domicile in the 
Colony. The condition of the men Is pitiable. 
Teroperary arrangeirenta bare be^n made for 
their eheltt-T and fur’her relief i* being given them 
from th* Tranavaal Indian Deportooa Fund re- 
cently organhnd in the Itomliay Presidency. Me. 
Jehangir Petit, Secretary of the Fund*, ia making 
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Hipplly, thosa lodUns Kh» break the ll'jnor law know 
that It le wrong for tb*m to do so 

1 am aware that some of roy countrymen— theiDielw* 
ardent temperance men— sen m the liquor legielatiou one 
more diaquahftcatioo baaed on the ground of colour. 
Superficially ipeakiog, they would be right, but Ibeliero 
that this legialacion faae little to do with colour Itia. 
in my opinion, » recognition on the part of the pre* 
doiDiiiant race that the drink habit la an cmI which, 
while they themselTee are unable to get rid of it, tliejr 
do not want other races to contract. Viewing the poai- 
tiOQ In thia manner, 1 behere liquor profaib>tioD among 
the Asiatic and coloured raeea to be the foreniDBer of 
general prohibition. 

AVhether, howerer, general prohibition becomea an 
accomphahed fact or not, in long aa the predominant 
race eoatnuB to indulge in alcoholic dnoki, beitneeer 
ao moderately, partial prohibition, inch aa we now hare, 
cannot be of much practical use. Tins, it is auboulted, 
is a forcible illuatratioo of one of the enl inctdenla of 
contact between the European and other racea And 
nnlesa those who preach abstinence are tbeoteUea ready 
to practise it, all liquor legislation must largely be a 
makeshift. I wish the Commission eonid see their war to 
point out to theelcctora of the Transraal what a senous 
ersponiibility resla upon thsir ihoulOera. They make it 
linposaible tor their repreaenUlirea to imsa legialatioo 
* that IS ao desirable It is they who must take the res* 
poeiibililr for the bresking np of many o home 1 am 
wntiBg under a full sense of my own responsibility 1 
keew only too well how many Indian youths, 
who nerer knew the teste of spintuoue liquore, hare 
anccunbed, after bariag come to South Africa or tbo 
Traniraal. 

NVe hare here an enaiple of liow Mr Gaodlii 
'vill iiot Leeitate, wtien tiesessary, to set bimselt 
sgaiost Ui« upinion of many of bis countrymen 
or tu decUre boldly whose is the icsponsibility 
for any recognised evil. 

So far ns tbs Indian community ttself is 
concerned, Mr. Gandhi hns appointed foi ixiiiself 
one supreme task — to bring Hindus ard Mahn 
medaiia together and to make them realisp that 
they art one brclhethood aiul sons of the saoia 
Moll.etland. The result is that there is today 
ho real Hinclu-Mabomedaii problem in South 
Africa. All act and work and suffer together, 
^ow and again, of course, individual religions 
fanatics try to sow discord, but the be*ter sense of 
the community is agniost all such altemptr, and 
that is why Hindus and Mahome-Uns alike are to 
be found amongst his most devoted follower* His 
attliude as a Hindu towards Mabctnedane is 
well deBood in the following letter addreesed by 
him to a Mihomedan correspondent 


I never realise any distinction between a Hiodu aod 
a MaHomedan. To iiiy mind, both are sons of Mother 
India. I knew that Hindus ai-e in a niimencsl majori- 
ty,aod that they arc belieied to be more advanced in 
knowMge and education Accordingly, tliev should be 
glad to gire way ao much the more to their Mihomedan 
brethren. Asa man of truth, I honestly believe that 
Iliodue should yield up to the Mahomedans what the 
latter desire, and that they should rejoice in so doing. 
Wocan eipect unity only if inch mutual large-hcarted- 
oca« u displayed When the Ilindoa and Mahomedans 
act towaids each other as blood-brotlicrs, then atone can 
there bouoity, then only can we hope for the dawn of 

And ns has atnvidy been seen, Mr. Gandhi is 
piepared to sited Ins blood in order that the bonds 
of Hindu Mahotnediii biMtliciIiooil might bo the 
more fitmly cementid. 

His chitfaiiy IS at once the adminitloo cf bis 
fneo'ls and toUoweri i>sil tlie coofuiioD of bis 
enemies. A telling ezsmple of this was given 
when, in October, 1908, together with nnumber 
of toinpitriots, be was nrrested nud chnrged at 
Vviksnist, the TmnivasI boider-town. Mr Gan- 
dhi then gave the following evidence on behalf 
of Ins fellow couDiryroen, whom he was defending, 
and though he was not called upon to mnVe these 
adreissioDs:— 


He took the sole respoDiibility for hating adtised 
them to enter the Colony They had largely been influ- 
enced by his adtice, though no doubt they bad used their 
owoiudgmcDt. Bethought that, in giving that advice, 
bo bad consulted the best interests of the fetate He ask* 
to enter at a public meeting and individoallv. 
Ibej probably, at that time, had no idea of enterme the 
Colony, except, perhaps, one of them. He would cecUin* 
ly admit that he had assisted the accused to enter He 
admilt^ aiding and abelUog them to enter the Trans* 
vsjd He waa quite prepared to Butter the conscquinces 
of bia action, as he always had been. ^ 


Later, when giving eviileucs on bis own behalf, 




— uij muiai loproaucen 

bon certificate and to gira Ihumb-impresiions 
•mpreesioni, I thiuk that as an officer of this Coe 
eipIsQstion Ibere hare Iwen ditterenoes beti 
the Gorernment and Eiitish Indian# whom I rewr. 
as Secretary of tbs British India 
Aaiatie Act, No 2 of 1907, and a 
took upon myself t' 
trymen not to subc 
by the Act, bot si 
State, to accept its 
eooimoa with other 


, r--; --,- - — impose 
, as Jaw abiding subjects, of tt 
snetions liiphlly or wronelT. i 
sisbcs, I consider that the Act i 
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Ii my r»iment. the i«as my scat and abode. It i\ I nho 
ha\c divided tbem u they are. 

“ Men are born, are orerwhetmed by My Maym and 
become enterprising through my I, aw, nerer through 
their own desire Those IJrAhmana who thoronghly 
study the Vedas, perform many ipintual lacn&ee^ 
bring peace to tlmr soula and tanrjuiNh anger it it they 
who attain to Me Those porsous who are addicted to 
bad actions, are awa>ed by greed, are niitera. rrobked* 
minded and void of soul-culture can never leaeh Me 
The palba of \ oga arc at eaiy for pure ao>ila to tread 
as they are uncertain to the wicked and the tuoUab. 

“ Whenever religion aufferi from rcrnlution and vice 
triumphs over virtue, ! ereato myself and walk the earth 
and set things right Whenerer arn born on the earth 
the aclllsh and envious Aauras and Deinont aa ixiwerrul 
that even the gods cannot destroy them, I in tlie form 
. of man taVe birth in ibo family of pious men and brine 
peace to the world again by subduing them lam 
white corapleTlnncd in the Ratya Yuga, y«Uow in the 
Trela. red in the Dwupar and dark in the Kali At the 
end of each great evcle It is I who destroy eierv thine 
lam the Three ratbs, the Soul of the I’nlver.e Oi»^ 
of all Happiness. Eiyieilor to All, All-Pervad,;. d.e 
Hodleas and the Atl-rowrrfal ° 

“•At the last Kali Yuga of each Kalpi 1 .pread my 
lUnsleti upon all Umps and enter into me tranee-aUte. 
When old. old llrahma, transformed foto a child, goes to 
ilrep and keejis sleeping. I rest here on the waten until 
he IS awakened, ho*. go thou about on tlie witrra in 
restfn! spirit untilthal lime, when I atone will reeat* 
W,'"«rt'»indakyand hghv air and w,{«i. ,„d J,, 

•• he lasfng, OKing, that wonderful fleing vanished 
Irommvslew. 'Hien hr and hr Hus world was ereali-d 
again. Thostn the last halpa TraUva did 1 witnoM 
Uila srond^ul ssret 11, a Ulus j'.Vd D.et, 

with Him Uiis Krf hna, It Is Uirough Ills grace that 1 
ha« obtained iinlnter^piedmemorT. become .o io„V- 
hred and endowed with the boon of drlne attn« -.f» 
^ils Kriahn. who I. now sitting ?J! o?e ns rtl 
Krishna ptwenl brre. who Is Imro in iJI h„! "vVl 
Vriahoie, is Jnst new nuTeIr plsying on His osHh Vw 
llUH».tl...Kn.hn..*ho |,’^th, AnXnt Pr^ ’n* 
Urd. th- frlhlnkahls Ko.,l, Ih, fm.tnr the 

thoIlrmslsodlheMasterof All! I have kLTIT? i ' 

rernetrlwr all these faru dily IhrxKirh tlw Jn^ •’•'♦to 
Hi. presence hew He 1. tha 

beings ! do you an UVe His llcfag^r ^ t^alherofall 
BABA BHASATTS LEOTBRES. 

** ^ ^fe is a arlnetioe of flra sh'nsn>s a 

.. r.,„ r...,,.”, 

treated am • flj The IVaJIbniJ I^f, .-n luJ^v 
(3) 111 (11 Thonrhl 

and »«,. of t;*d' Thra. d-aeonnw, ‘am 

..j 

auhstant*a1 msttev is r>ntj she-l }» si * ■ 

A Oo, Ksp'snaAe Madras, aej is*rr,eMi .< i‘ ''' 
ewpv. « Anna. Kvft. 

Iheaame.t m, Acoa.aewfy Rarl.n'rM 

a- A. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


DRiTisH rotmes. 

cJrtT seems tiint the fnj» of wer between the 

Lords and the Commons is still the most 
* important feature of briti«h politits, tvo 
might sey, of Eiiropenn polities. The eonstitu- 
ttonal issue mised by the Peers threatens indeed 
to be A most serious one. It is a question whether 
It c..n be satisfactorily sulvtd within the next few 
weeks. Nobody seems to be wnguino about such 
an etpeihiious ending of th« issue. On the fon- 
tmty, the conviction is gi-owing univenuilly tint 
another Oeneral EleUion must Ukn pUco between 
May and July f„r ^ decigire pro- 

neuncement by ibe Eleciomte. Memuhlls 
the situation is indeed most cilllcsl for the. 
r.,W«l Mi„i.„y. i, 

„„ 2 ,„ 

„„ ^ 

«re....»n 

. , set s» moat oppressive for an 

•gncultiiral couiilrv Hlr i i 

i-ouiiipy j. , 

r.ru'””'' 

/ >-Aarn on band, H,,* u • , 
tLattt.vetn 1 A- tsforgollen 

V 11 ,. ,„y "'“I 'n>‘ >* 
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iti is understood that ko now contemplates giving 
up the practice ot law, believing that he has no 
right to obtain his livelihood from a profession 
that derives its Banctiona from physical force. He 
acknowledges no binding ties of km or enstom, 
but only of religious obligation. Fwtm Knshca 
tested his freedom from ceste-prejudice by sweep- 
ing out a piriab’s hut with his own hand 
lloh-vodas Gandhi has tested his by tending the 
wounds of a Kaffii savage with his own hands 
With him leligion is everything, the woild ami 
its opinion nothing. He does not know how to 
disticgiisb Hindu from Mahomedan, Cniistian 
fiom infidel. To him all alike aie far<>tb«r«, frag- 
mentsof the divine, fellow-spirits stroggling foi 
expression. All he has he gives. With hiai, 
self surrender and absolute sactiGce are demands 
of hie very nature. By outward sign# he is a 
politicil fighter, In actual fact ha is a man of 
religion. His Jeep epirituahty i.ifluences all 
around, so that no man dares to comout evil in bis 
presence He lives in the happiness of Ins ft lends. 
but he does not hesitate to create a tondition of 
•piritual unrest in them when he conceives it Ins 
dot) to point out the light and eondeoin il« 
’^"g. He cannot condone falsehood, blithe 
"pi-uvea and lebukes lovingl) Indeed, love i* 
hU only weapon agnnit evil. He Sees G-d in 
every lieing thing, i.nd therefore lovis lall men 
kind and the whole animal woiM. He is strictly 
vegetarisn, not because of ortliudosy, bnl becan'e 
fe cannot cause the death of any ersntore and 
hecause he believes that life is of God. In faith 
he is probably nearer in touch with pure dsiiii<in 
or Buddhism than any other creed, tliougb no 
formal creed can really hoU him To liim all 
IS God, and from that reelity be deduces h» whole 
hne of -conduct. Perhaps, in this genemtion, 
Indu has not produced such a noble man— saint, 
patriot, sUtesman in one. Ho Uvea for God and 
h>r India, His one desire is to see unity amongst 
>iis{»ll<iw.countryinen. His every endeavoor in 


South Africiis directed to ehoiviiig the possi- 
bility of indiAii naliuiial unity and the lines upon 
whicli the nitiuual edifice should be coiistiuctcd. 
His winning n'anners, pleasant smile, and re- 
fieshicg candoui and oiigimlity of tiioiight and 
action msik him out as a leader of men. But 
tliose who know him best recognise in him the 
lehgioua teachei, tlie indic.itor of Gud, the in- 
spiring example cf “ a pure, holy soul," as he bns 
been called by the Rev F B. Meyer, the modesty 
humility and utter self abnegation of whose life 
provide A lesson for all who have eyes to see, ears 
to hear, and an understanding spirit, 

CAHMNG m SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. 

BY 

PROP. HENRY DODWELI., M. A 


hue hn.l sev»i-»l books in recent yeaia 
casting much light on the pewonal history 
of the men and women who lived at the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century, There wa« 
foi instance, tho “ Creevv PapriV' which bring 
«i •.tmto petsoiiil contact with the lending 
uieinWiw of the Whig paity of the time, will, 

Grey, and the rest, with aH 

thei. weaknesses pointedly and vividly degcrioed 

by tl.it acumonions observer, M, Creevy Then 
toother, WMLordDi.ll«y>g Letters to Ivy " 
showrog US very much tl.e same world f.-om another 
point of view-lhnt of the scholarly, somewhat 
over refined Ward, whom hU estate of ,£100,000 
* yvar. which would have been welcomed readily 
enough by most men. only made miserable Now 
we have Juat had new light on tho period from yet 
another quarter "Canmegand His Friends." edlt- 

new as the ** Creevv Panors ” wa,.,. . l . ^ 

dcalof lha correspondence publighed in 'riha! 

.»!. .. „j., , 1 . ^ 
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of this cave. Altogether we cannot but syrnpatbiso 
witl> a Prime bUnisiet so trtuated as Mr. A«iU»Ui. 

He is tossed to and fio by the billons of the trou- 
bled sea of British politics all around him, and it 
U plain he has not yet found a tlablo rock on 
which ho can firmly stand and stem the tide of 
those surging billows. All now depends on the 
situation •sliich may be created after the Easter 
holidajB There is the Resolution touching the 
veto to bo submitted to the House and discussed. 
Should that Resolution be accepted it would then 
be put in the form of a Bill.* We must wait till 
that legislative measure is introduced into the 
House and the reception it meets with from the 
Opposition an<l the hereditary legi'Utors The 
crisis is bound to reach its climax before another 
four weeks hsie puied. This muih, liowever, is 
certain that the constitutional issue now raised 
cannot end in reality till it has been strenuously 
fouglit and won. Mere romproau»o wiH never do. 
The battle has begun and must bo fought from 
sire to son for final accomplisliment 
loiTJstsTAt, mines. 

The Continent may be S4id to be still serene, 
albiit a little noisy here and there. Ocimany at- 
tracted the greatest attention during the month 
owieg to tlio force and cliamcler of the growing 
opposilicn of the irrcprc«»iUe Socialists to Im- 
perial auloersry. Outside the ItelcbsUg they 
eseno into serious conflict with the Pi lice in 
which the latter cannot lie sail to have cut a 
pcrxlfgure. Rut the gresWt detnof»tntior» of 
a tevoluMcnary characUr tejok plare in the 
German rarliament itae’f. The SocialiaU con- 
teni’fd that within it* precincts the Chancellor 
ilone mu«t he he! 1 re«pcnsille for his deeds and 
ntteraner#. They cannot any longer tolerate 
the force of the Ghar.ctllor sbelterieg himwlf 
UVini the Emperor and throwing the burdeaof 
' hie acta s.nl u'tenr.ccson tint tDi>.‘.crr»l aath-v 
lly. PstlisCftt iau«t refuvs to h Jd him res- 
psnulle a* the Bnti-b rat'Hiirtr.t refu-n IcLoll 


the King responsible. It is to the ministers alone 
that the Roiclistag can look imd tho Jlinlsters 
must bear their rcspcctiie responsibility. Of • 
course, that was a revolutionary • i-esolution to 
move which the Chancellor and .liis adherents . 
opposed with all their might but to no purpose. 
Irapc'-Ul autocracy can only be curbed when tho 
Imperial Ministers are sent about their business 
by the repreaentalLvee of the people whenever it 
is their wish not to place any further confidence 
III them. The momentous significance of the 
Resolution can thus be cisily gauged. It was a 
flauk attack against the Empeior himself whose 
erratic utterances and deeds, often of a mis- 
chievous character, have now become intolerable 
to the most advanced politicians and freethink- 
cn in the German Parliament. As. the fates 
would have it, tho Resolution of the Socialist 
wing was passed by a nanow luojmty alter a 
stormy debate. Tho Chancellor was hissed and 
booted It is to bo hoped the Emperor William 
will Uain the much-needed lesson and take to heart 
the blow the Bociahats have at last given him. Of 
course, the Mailed I'lst will now intrigue to have 
the lleoolution set aside. That will only be the 
signal of a fiercer mortal combat which can bode 
no pood to the ratbciljnd. 

In France, they have just ended their long 
wrangle about Uie Budget in Parliament, Mon. 
Callianz being overtiirown, Mr.Cochcry picked up 
the financial gauntlet. But even he, too, had had 
to abandon a greater i>ortion of tho nuw taxes, 
Tho psploR deficit of over 110 milliona of Francs 
had to be met by that last resort of baffled finan- 
ciers, Treasury WilU wbich are in their nalutc 
short lived but not ineorpralcj with tho I’unded 
Debt. In the French Budget nho tho deCct 
wasprim-inly owingtothe sum »%-quired to meet 
old age peraiona— the groil Socialistic remedy of 
the Jay for the amelioration of tl c Indigent maw. 
Still 89 million frirc* have had to be raised. Tt 
may lot be uninUresling tj recount the prinriia/ 
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amateur aitist of «ome skill. He took great 
interest in Gillray, the great caricaturist'll tbe 
time, and intiodueed him to Canning who waa 
quick to see how Gillray’s humorous invention 
and forcible drawing could aid in that attack 
on Jacobin principles which he was actually 
makii g through hteiature in the AnU-Jaeolnit 
When Sne)d was pa«t fortj, George Ellis 
writes to him, that Julia, a member of his 
family, "who is as well as a girl of fifteen ran be, 
who is very much in love [with Sneyd] occasion- 
ally bursts into a loud laugh without piovoca- 
tion, and eseuses herself by reminding them of 
some story that jou had told her" He must 
have been a sympathetic as well as a humorous 
companion to have deserved what L*dy Maln.ea 
hury wrote to him!— “You understand the 
theory of that fine coinphcAted instrument Th« 
Btart hatter than any other male 1 over met 
with, ami can play on it so as to know how far 
tt Is in tune without injuring It oi handling the 
chorda too roughly." 

Another inteiesting person is a diplomatutwho 
had somewhat of a distinguished c.ireer under 
Uvnoiog— Charles Gagot, a lelativo of Sceyd’s who 
introduced him to Canning's notice 'Wbeii Bagot 
waa tbll at Ozfoid, he and Snejd had token coun 
' *el together, and derided that the best thing to 
be done was to enter political life under Ctnniog’s 
binner. Canning, however, Usd left office before 
Bagot bad left Oxford ; and Ba got's hopes were 
deferred for six years, till 1807. Bagot’s father- 
in Uw, WVllesley Pde, brother of IjOid Wellesley 
and the Duke of Wellington, wrote an interesting 
letter of advice when Canning offered Dagot the 
post of Under Secretary. "Canning say*,” be 
WTitea, “ he wishes yoo to consider well before yon 
decide upon accepting the office, as it will be im- 
possible under the prevent circuroetancee of the 
eountry for him to go on unteas you are equal to 
pving up jour whole mind to tberflice; and to 
tagging without cess.stion or relaxation ..... .The 

25 


next thing to he considered is your knowledge of 
French.. ..It is absolutely necessary that you 
should be well versed in tbe French language ; and 
therefoie you will consider how you feel qualified 
and act accotdingly I advise you boldly to say 
you aie a most perfect master of French, and then 
make yourself s» as fast as you can.” It is to 
Bagot's credit chat he told Canning that he could 
notcoiiverse in French, but only read it easily. He 
was a success at the Foreign Office andeubsequent- 
ly entered the Diplomatic Service, representing 
England at Washington, St Petersburg, and the 
Hague He was at the last named place when 
Canningsent him tbeiamous hoax known as the 
Rh) ming Deapati b, a burlesque rhyme put into a 
cipher the key of winch Bsgot bsd not got, and 
about which he spent some days in anxiety till he 
received tbe eipbei end deciphered the message, 
When Canning became Prime Minister, he ofTered 
his eld friend the post of Governor-General of 
India, but was forced to withdraw It beciuee Lord 
Bsgot, the diplomatist's brother, chose that pre- 
cise moment for voting against Canning In an im- 
poilant division in the House of Loids. Bagot, 
ended his career by dying in Canada as Governor- 
General m 1813. 

A great part of the two volumes under review 
consists of letters written either by oi to Bagot. 
Ue seems to have been in many respects an admir- 
able mao We have just seen how lie frankly 
admitted he could not spesk French, though it 
might have been'lnglily prejudicial to him The 
aame spirit seems to run all through his career. 
In 1816. he went out as Mimstei Plenipotentiary 
to the Uriled States Tlie war was but just con- 
cluded, and the Minister's position was difficult, 
even lUougU he did all he coula “ to do away with 
the mafus a-.imi« ” •• Seriously 1 have had a 

swinging time of it." he wi ites to Scej d, " and 
have worked hvrler and done more unpleasant 
thiopsduring the last four months than I ever did 
in my whole preceding life In England, as far 
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THEWOBUO OF BOOKS- 

Sketches of Rulers of India. % 0. 2>. 
Oiicell. (4 I'of*: 2'6 <nfA. Chrendon Vrtss, 
Orfnnl. To it hai of G .1 «( Co , 

) ■ 

These volumes are as tlinr name imphes n 
of the lues o' those who pU)e>l Ihtir |>a»U 
in the history of India tnch one hia own way 
cither as a ruler or as oiie who contributed to 
wsrJs the success of that rule. The raatter of 
the work a taken from the admirable series of 
the BuUra of India issued by the aame press under 
the editorrhip of the late Hir Williim Ilunlor; 
nml the author of thc«e volumes lays cUim to 
havinj; sauicn&n*ed it for the benefit of youthful 
tfs'lera and of lho*a who msy not find the tun® 
for the study of the bigger book* The best me 
tlio<l of ciilitvnting loyalty ii tlie right rosdmg of 
history, and the right manner of teaching it la to 
let the pupils SCO the truth and nothing but tlio 
truth. There lits lately b'cn a tendency shewn 
in thU country to modify hisUiry with a view to 
put before the readers what the writer cvneidcre 
as making for loyalty. This d^feata lU o-*n end. 
The devclopoient of the pioper liietoncal jadg- 
tnent is the best corrective to the rntntal aberra 
ticn thsl would distort facts This e»n Ut*t bo 
acliievtxl only by the fce»t effort to preeent facta 
M such and as di»tinct (nm inferences The 
• amea of lives before us is an attempt to do thia 
with considerable iuccrws. The fvatare of the »€>• 
Ar.wr, A'jwifwr, ^ ; Aif ^rt-AWoiV^TT m^«cd 
volumes where there i« consileraVe dlrciiasion of 
current topic*. Any disctjsxioi, of subj-*cts of tlua 
kio-1 U nor likely to lead to cor.clu»{cM s acreptahl® 
loall;ard it wouM Vive been l»tt»r to luivo 
omitted them in a work with the fctlicularob- 
j»?*s Iwfira it as the present one,— not that ve 
imply that the ©plr.ic.rs are WTvng, but that it i* 
ImpcwihU in Wing bom* the truth. We srouW 
rrlscuctlc iritatce here what is raid cf Ilodsoi, 


in th® introduction to the first volumo regarding 
his murder of tho piinces. if® himself was pre- 
pared fur the moral blame attaching to tho act,- 
but we find the act cliaracterised as having been 
due to th® 'OrienUlii ilion ’ of Uodson's character. 
H® has other features of character worthy the 
admiration of youth ; but is this justifiration re- • 
quiied either in the interests of truth or in the 
interests of the reputation of the ‘dashing, daring 
and reckless adventurei’ ns he was called ? Agmi'i 
in 111® third vofum® is found in the same introduc- 
tion (pp.22 ff.) aneUbomle attempt to trace to the 
Ilmhman hierarchy responsibility for all tho agi- 
tation and unrest, Waare not concerned with 
th® justice or injustice of the iioputation ,* but 
what we wish to remark is the effect of such state- 
ments on youthful readers. We feel bound to 
asy tliat the impression produced would be the ro* 
vets® of that desired. These notwithstnudiog 
would welcome the book as an addition to tb« 
literature on a subject which is but ill-provided 
in tho hand} form iri which the bonks aro issued. 
Tho Indian Constitution : .in /nfredticicry 
Study /Jy d, A’tfuyflsawf /ytiiyar, JJ.A., ^ ^-i 
.d«»i«{en( A’lfiler, “ 7Vie //fndu”. lit, S. i 
We congratulate Mr. Itangaaami for having 
brought out thia very uvefiil and valuable 
book. He has presented under one cover 
a great deal of valuable information re- 
garding the Indian Uonalitution. In this 
volum® wa hai-o a conciK® and comprehensive 
study of the Indian C5nni-tiUiyJjw'.*d will' 

■n Appendix conaiating of Helect Constitutional 
liocomentii, fncliiding alUhe Councils Acts, the 
new Reform n-gul.tionv, Rolf, «nd a f„lj gom- 
wary of the fxheiulw for all il,o IVovinces. 


Thi* Iwk ahoiiM he on the de*h of eiery edu- 
catH Indian who Uke* an interest !n Indian 
Polity. We can c.mCdeniljr ncowmtnd it to 
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eearebes set about to observe it. He at first 
tbo'jgnt be couUI repre-ent the motion of tlits 
body also by a parAboIic oihit. A very long 
ellipse, it miij be stuted, differs little from a para- 
bola in the region of the sun. But Halley Was 
not tlie man to be content xvith half-truths only. 

He mnsaclctd for the records of observations of 
no lesi than taenty four otli»r comets ranging 
back over t'vn centuries behind him, and set to 
work on them Tne task was simply stupendous 
seeing that he had to invent the ver) methods to 
■work out cometary orbits Surely it would 
frighten many an arm chair astronomer of to day, 
who fur merely standing at the eye-end of a teles 
cope and «ipo«ing a plate would fam pa«s as a 
reprwentative’of such giants of olden days Halley, 
in three remarkable researches, found that three 
of theta including the comet of 1682 bad nearly 
Identical orbits 5 ami what is more that they 
Mold be mneb better repiesented by an ellipse 
" Could It be the same comet coming at legular 
mterrals. Isthere a meiuury among comets” he 
^enid to have cried when he arrived at this re- 
Wl Tlie great aetronemer at once undeibook to 
put it to the euprem^ test and predicted the re 
turn of the comet of 1682, which iiM ever since 
borne bis name, for the > ear 1758. He seems to 

have felt the importance of the annomicpment, 
but knowing fully well that Ins own eailhly 
course wouM have long ended before hu comet 
came roun 1 in its course, wrote m Ui guage al 
most tonching •• Wherefore if it should return 

impartial posterity will not refuse toac- 

'knowle.Jg, that this wis Erse discovereil by an 

Englistiman.” 

^'hen, 76 years afterwards, the predicted time 
^mc. there wm the liveliest interest awakened 
Halley had indee.t known the perturbing effect 

some of the planets on the comet, but he do« 

° **eni to have gone throogh them in detail, ' 
^««tady of p-rlerhations had not been reduced 
SCI oca as it is to-day ; and he had only al- 


lowed roughly for them. Still the comet was 
quite faithful tn his piediction and on Christmas 
day 1758 when it nas £ist seen, there was the 
triumph for the dead astronomer and the living 
gravitational astionomy. The object itself would 
appeal to have not been very striking. We are 
simply told that it was visible to the naked eye 
having a thin tail The next letuin was in 1635 
and Sir John Hereschel's pictures of the comet 
shows most wonderful variations of shape. It may 
be expected that there will be some interesting 
physical observations to bo made during the pre- 
sent visit as well. i 

Historical research has succeeded in identifying 
fTalley’s comet with memoiable apparitions of 
comets in former time«. Dr Hmd, with the help 
of Chinese records, has earned his identifications 
right back to ibe beginning of the Christian era; 
but several of hts are open to grave doubts The 
roost celefcialed visits ere tliose pf lOSsVnd 1456, 
The funner is believed to be depicted, in the 
famous Bayeux Tapestiy and the story is also told 
of William the Conqueror utilising the appearance 
of the comet to encourage his followers by le- 
maikibg "That a comet like this is to be seen only 
when a Kingdum wanted a King ■> The return 
of imeeems to have been ippecially grand. It 
cerUinly appeared at a very vrciting time Con- 
elanliuopJe had just fallen into the hands of the 
Turks and ihe.e was still war going on between 
them and the Christians It used to.be men- 
tioneilin some books that Pope Calistus III of 
this time cursed this comet and the Turk in one 
“Bull” and ‘caused lU Church bells to be 
wrung to scare the comn «w.j."but it has now 
be-n proved to be a f»ble and withoui any 
foandation. *' 


nounced to Lav. been first delected Tn L'pteT- 
r 11, of last year That would be more than 
««n mon^h, bef.,rc ,he tin e of penl,,!;,^ 
w*„.h has been computsd to occur '.bout April 
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Cochin Tribes and Castes. Vol. I. Btj 
LK. AnanltKrUhna Ahjer, B.A.f L.T. (//iyjtn- 
4: Co . itairat. Priei P*. 10.) 

TUkisfi highly interesticg work of great 
PcirntiCc interest by a talented Indian gentle- 
man. Mr. Ananta Krishna Aiyer’s sketches of 
CBstcs and tribes of Cochin State show that he 
has been unsparing in his work amidst them- 
They bring out many queer and interesting cus- 
toms, which show what a old world India is, 
dcRplte i's fresh and Tnodern aspects. Dr John 
Ileddco, F. R. S , writes an appreciative preface 
to the work, while Mr. A. TI Keane, thedistin- 
guixhed Anthropologiat discusses the value of 
the insterisl< gsrncred hy Mr Ansnta Krishna 
Ijer. The many ilhistrntions that iha book 
contains add to its inteiest and value \V« have 
no doubt whsUoerer that woil. in this direction, 
under proper guidance, nil! >ield, ns in the pre- 
aint csss, *xe«llent TPsiiUs, both to Science in 
genmal an! to the Indindusl workeii Mr 
Anntita Krishna Iyer has abown whst an Indian 
couH dn in this line, anf «e hope that Ooiern- 
menta, both Katiic and Indian and Trovineial 
and Imperial, will cnecitr*co research work in 
this line by indigenous acholan , whose predi- 
lectious Ue lu tViat direction. 
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Tiultrrrs rroBLtu. By M. He P.Webb c.i E., Karachi. 
Many Mbmorifr, of Life In India, at Home, and 
Abroad. By J. It. Itirett.Carnae, CIE Wlllian' 
Dtachwood and Hons, I^ondoD. 10*. Cd. 

Kashi OK nEKAtes. Dr Edwin Qreares. Indian Pres*. 
Atlababad. 


“The Dietetic Treatment of Diabetes." 

By Dr. n /• llii<i.AUaf.al<i 4 . 

■ This iKxVUt Is inlcnde.1 for mr.lloil prarti- 
tiitii.rs a* wfll a* Uymen MilT-rinz from diabete* 
Formerly l)iah.tir« were at,wilnUly preclud'd 
from the iM« r.f all Vindx of ttarcl t food*, hut 
since Dr. Vany'* resesrehea on OtrVhvdTatw 
MeUpolixm, Me.1iMl opinion lU* Teensl'round 
and tb* iinfi.rl'inst* aiifTerrr is allowed to Uko 
a. reodicnm of bread act oU er atarrh ctwiUming 
fcw)d atoff* Dr. lU»u .lo.-* wt~lr in not entering 
irlolh* rt-alm rf 1b» .K-iology md P.lhnln.'e of 
Diabete* ard lb* Y.iioiia rerin^ ks hasgireVror 
tha prfp*rattf.w of “ diai^’.ie " {ocA% may romw in 
handy for Medical man and pntienU The only 
new featiir* in the l^nk i. tha •• grest *ir»*a laid 
on th* eoeoa rot mirw " and it cerUinly deecrree 
a more eiteeded trisL 
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Obowth of Inma. By Mr. Bhah Munir AUw, 
Yakil. f** Tlie M.iiliia Beriew ", February, ItllO J 


KaunASA's Mmoa Ckiraitek* iw Prof. Tul«i 
llatB.MA. t “ Tl>s VediB MagAiines." ) 

Abkasoas. By Mr V. M. MahAjanl. 
[“The TbeesophUt ".March, llijo ] 

Th* MA'ltFACTCBE OF MATCIira WITH M"".'' 
JiAClnvtBT. By Mr. A. (;now«. f“ Tl.o M., l.m 
Ileriew ", March, IDIO ] '■ 

M. Martin. 

[“The Occnll P.etiew - March, Iti.O] 

PaouRF** or TecHvicAt Eohatiov ik Natiti 
JT** Dawn bomety'a MafAzloe". 


Marrh llllO.] 

?1*“**R- By Mr. A CalJettl. 

l-C.B.[ Th«Ca!eulUIte»i*w’,March,lVia] 
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Still V6 have no reason to be afraid of any eerioos 
consequences Of course it will be quite a differ- 
ent matter'if the comets were not of the attenu- 
ated aitnsy etuff wo know, they are made erf. 

It is probably common knowledge that the sever- 
al plaoets attract the comets when the latter get 
near them and produce tha perturbations an 
astronomer has to take into account in working out 
cometary orbits. By the law of gravitationcometa 
also return the compliment, but fortunately for us, 
they cannot disturb the planets ; for, their masses 
are quite negligible in comparison with such ro- 
bust bodies as the earth and the othei planets. 
Should they, however, have any perceptible weight, 
no one can say where our planets will he Comets 
do not always move lu closed circles or nearly m 
the same plane aa the planets The perturbations 
they will produce, coming from eny end whatever 
direction they choose will never be able to neutra- 
lise each other, aa the planets, to some extent, 
amongst themselves do The result will be that the 
permanerce of bur well-ordered planetary system 
will be imperilled. Is it indeed then, that 

gave the comets their tolerably free course* hut 
flimsiest bodies ; liberty to terrify if they pleased, 
but to destroy, never I 


THE REFORM PROPOSALS.— A Bandy Volume 

et IM pages coDtaiDing Uie (all test at Ixird Morlej'e 
Despatch, the Dcepatch of the Uoverument o( loUia, the 
Debate in the Heme ot I.ordi, Mr. Bnchanao’e etote- 
ineot in the House o( Commons, and the Boo Sir 
Onkhale’s scheme presented to the Secretary of State 
tor India and also the full test ot hia epeech attbeUadraa 
^®Bress on the Refonn Proposals Price A*. & To 
Bnbscnbers of the Jndwn Rrrfnr, As. 4 
„THB BRAHMANS AND KAYASTHAS OF 
BENGAL- Bjl3sbuGirindraDsthDutt,B.a-, UJLAS, 
Anlhor ot the “Uiiiory ot the Hutwa Baj,” etc. 
The preeent work purports, in a bnet eoinpast. to be a 
Mtioual hietorj of tbe two great castee, Brahmaoa and 
Kajaslhas, which form the bulk of the educated popula- 
benof Bengal. It la as endearonr to explore a fleM 
•♦ft still untouched by Oriental scholars, and my reaear- 
ebea bare resulted in exploding the traditionst etructuiw 
of the ancient chroniclers of Bengal, which was a stumb- 
• bae-block to raasr renowned andaoarians. Price He. 1. 
Bsdaeed to As & 

0> A.NATESAN A CO, ESFLAKADH, MADRAS. 


AHCIEHT CEYLOH.* ' 

Bt 

Mr. C. HAYAV ADANA RAO, C.A,B L. 

— - 

H. Parker deserves to be congratulated 
on tha highly inteiesting work he has pro- 
' duced on the people and entiquities of 
Ceylon. As Assistant Director of Irrigation for 
nearly thirty years he had ample opportunities 
of knowing tbe island thoroughly and this volume 
sums up his studies of the aboriginal Yeddabs. 
and of the early histoiy and archslogy of 
Ceylon Mr Parker devotes nearly a third of 
hu book to the former and it seems to us tbat 
he throws considerable fresh light on ths subject 
oftheeocnl affinities of the VeJdshs with the 
primitive forest inbes of Southern India.* Dp. 
ViKhow’e Views on this point have been con- 
firmed by Mr E Thurston snd Dr. Haddon, and 
Mr Parker, arguing from independent soui-ces, 
arrives at tbe same conclusion. He is of opinion 
that they are an aberrant branch of a pre- 
Dravidian Race, which dispersed in different 
directions on tbe advent of the Dravidians. " On 
tbe whole it may be concluded," he says, •' that 
tbe advance of tha Dravidians to the South of 
India* • ■ • may have eventually led to an 
exodus of an aboriginal and probably pre.Dravi- 
diao huntiog and fishing tribe across the shallow 
strait that separates Ceylon from India ” He 
places their immigration into Ceylon " at the 
latest from the second millennium before Christ.” 
^ey have not, he savs in a subsequent chapter, 
“the slightest Negroid appearance” He is 
I.«h.r ot omr.on the oaten, Si„gh.l.„ 
.« the result of the tusion between the abon- 
Sr™t iob.bit.nt. .„d the i,„„ 

lb.0.ng,tlo,V.lIej. I.o,,! .do„«„,e 

.t . I.ter B.e, t.mdoe.d..ra ,rdi., bi„, tt. 
' borw & Co, London. 25.. neb 
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Swadeshi Enterprise and Mahoroedans. a.iv!ii,ce to Ki.an Bal.i.lur Syed ^ 'j 

-, M.R A.O.. Assistant Director of Agriculture ot 

The Erst article in the Maicli issue of Uie the United Piovinces. Al'out 30 lactones are 

nnd /laicn ^'ocieJy* .Vajntiiie is devoted to oicfu- «oiking novr under this proeev>. There nre 

totion of the etatea'ent thst Mahoeredins Inre Sugir Faitoiies owned t^clusively hy Mahome- 

not contributed anything to the adeanco of the 

Swadeshi movement. The wiitci says that thcie Theic aie G Mg Rjwbay Colton Mills cither 
are and have been a considcrablo number and onnen or maingcd by Mnhomedir.s. About two 
variety of Swade«hi Industrial enteumsis which UUha and a-half epiiidlfs and 1,311 looms ar® 
have owed their origin and development «chi v/orLing in lhc<e Mills. No les.s than CO Cotton 

iivcly to Mnhomedan initials e, eneigy an.l cipi Ginning rictones ate eiiher owned or managed 


tal. There arotwo Match Fue’oTies Elttd with up 
to-dalo machinoiy and owned by M domedini, 
n.amely, (1) the Oujirat Ulam Match Mnnut letiu- 
ing Co , of AhuicUbnd, and (2) the lUrir MiUli 
Manufactuiing Ci>mpiny of Elh bpur. TI.m. 
are also two Mabomedan Oil MilU, il.o '• .w ,b 
Baheb's Oil Mill, 214, Upper Circuln Koat.t’.l 
cutta, and the Mola Mahymel'a o,l Mill, (tm 
goon, and a Maborr.edin P*ipei Mill, ii>m>lt, 
the M ihomed Hhai Janinlnddin Paper .Mills, Sm it 
In I,iiclcnow, there i< n< Kedoiy nut tli-n i« 
hliiij n Vbnir Mill iiin by Itnlian Mob a 
In an nptviUtc atyh ; while at C»w*ip>r» ilKru 
are a nuoiber of MelmmctUti Erma engage.! m 
the manufacture of leather gocxle Cawojioru nla^ 
boasts of a firat-claas Itolling Mill and an Iron 
and Bteel Factory, fitted with up to date machin- 
ery. Not only has the Factory been etarlid 
with Mahomedan capita!, I iit it ia aleo un ler tl a 
direct contibl ol r. Mabomr Ian cap. it, who la th« 
son of IhoPrincipsl Diiv-bir, a MahonirUn, and 
who learnt bis luainMa in r.fipUnd ThelVUry 
la, peihapa, the Cf»t cl ita bin! in the Ur.iUd 
Proainces and ia an imprt.nl ore being cspi'le 
of tiimine cut 40 tcua tf fin!«hal 5r.-n in o| 
heuT*. 

The I!enp»l S'eam Nivigation Cmiary 
iUirccpUonto Mab-rn tan n erey ar ! iniU,.;,,. 
M»hcT.e-l.nslave»t*rIfda JUnb in ih- Mojah 
under the narr- tf the Oiie„i Bar.V tf India. U. 
Again the proceMcf aupar maru'aitnrc cwmsU 


by M.altomedana OutsulB llomhay City, tlicie nre 

GO such Fjctories; in the Ih-rus and tlvo Centi >1 
Pioauices lUeiofttoll of thom, nud intlio Punjih 
nbo.it « Ihe lieng.l Silk Mills Cominny m " 
Sw ile-lii orginiefttioii, being the u«uU of Maho- 
medan eiieigv iind cupilnl. 

Ibi-iih'a these, thei 0 nro other Swodcehi outer- 
pll^e•. in whub both Hindu niid Mihoniedaus 
hiie n. uatfiilly (o-Opiunt e, r/ , thii Ih'i'g'd 
IfoNHiy C.nipaii) Limitel, the lluirks MiiiufiC' 
tilling C III pany, etc 

ConsUtmional Govcrnmsnt in Indln. 

Mr. Naicsh Clmiidiii Sen fliiptu, in hia third 
ailicte on “ IjeguUtion tml L>-gir! itiiie in India," 
in the Jjufiow IlbrM foi «laimiry and ribiuary, 
not only luciiUy Irucea the !.<<.--.niaking iK>ncr of 
thoFoiircire Cuuiuil, but ji.inU out the OFacn- 
Hal liimtaliona of that Uiiuncil Tlio Arts if 
1.81, 1613 niij lB3;i, dif ned the jioa t rs of thu 
Covtrnoi Geunal M Cjuiril, and that of lh.33 
epeci.lly cotetiluU-d the Goivimu Ocimal in 
Council tho eole MgivUtiu. nuth-.rity in India, 
Thopin'ipal dinVri.rcp« h.-' ween the Ails of 1833 
•nd UCt ere thus eijinni.iii^ot, the othir powcru 
l-iiptU aeaiirg in the Fticuliie Gutinnmnt 
thej-.werlo make trr-p^r.aiy o.dinsifi* in C«e 
tf tniergrncy and iBljMmg caUi,, It..gul„tion8 
»n»*e ly th' G..v.tnor-Cei."i»l in Council tor 
T'n rcgilsUt,., iFUnct., w! ,».« anl dUy wa# open 
to the printial doubt 
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chronological purposes, lie says that brick-making 
has been practised in Cejlon from at lea-st 300 
B C , while we know from the Ssthpatha Binhma- 
na that it was known in India as early 1,000 
B. 0. 

Attempts at identification of old cities and 
places often yield, as moat antiquarmns know, but 
imperfect results Mr. Parker, however, seems to 
hare been more foitunate His gieit know- 
ledge of the inland has apparently aided him not 
a little in this work. Tambapanni, Wijit*, Up» 
tissa, Druwela, Parana Muwsra, and Siii Wad 
dhana Kuwara are amongst the old cities that 
receive attention at his hands, and there »a it 
must he conceded, a great deal to be said in 
fsroar of his identification* 

In dealing with irrigation work*, which 
Ceylon like Southern India possesses abund 
sntly, Mr. Parker is perfectly at home. He 
tlnnke that the art of resei roir construe 
tian in India owes its origin ro the early 
peoples of the Euphrates Valley and that 
Ceylon borrowed it from Southern India Tho 
relue of the chapter on Inecriptian* in Cey- 
loh is enhanced by the lut that Mr Pirker giies 
of the earliest of them, and by the illuatratums 
which, hy the way, are a prominent feature of Ins 
Work as a whole The earliest known lOMirip 
tion of Ceylon at the present day le of the 3>d 
Century B C , almost contemporary with Ihore of 
Asoka in India. Mr. Parker discusses besides 
in a highly original manner, symbols on coirs, 
which he thinks, “ were inserted becaii«e of their 
protective powers”. Onthe wlnte, we have no- 
thing but high praiae for Mr. Parker’s wort, 
which decidedly adds to our knowledge of Ceylon, 
ancient and mo<lern! 


SIR 9YED AHMED s A biographical alietch g 
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IKUIANS IN IHL TflANSVABL 

Ba Mr. H. S L. POLAR. • ' 

{Editor ''Indian Opinion,” South Africa, 
and the Transmy.1 Delegate to /ikIkt.) 

H* am given to inrlerstand that iheio is an im- 
fl piessiouahioad that Oeneial Smuts is in a 
twiriliatiiiy m .ori because he is reported 
to have replie.1, t.centlv to a letter of’lhe 
Hampstead Biaiich of the International Arbitra- 
tion ind Peace Association, saying, that he had 
outlined to Lord Cibwb I is scheme regirding the 
Indiana in the Transvaal and Oringis, and that 
he was conuncod tiist, when detail* were com- 
pleted, the Aseonation wouM lealiso that every 
elToit had been made at a lasting settlement. 

I do not know how much ti nth there is in the 
statement regaidmg Genei .1 Smuts’ proposals 
ane«< Orangia Being a Tnr araal O.iblnet Mini- 
ster. ary incursion of Iiia into the domain of 
Orangia affairs would K.vonr afrnngly of a wor'fc 
of siipereiogation But J rti know wjiat his pro- 
poMla as to the Trai evaat are They aie bnsed 
upon the following cablegram that it will be re- 
momberM. 1 received from itr Gandhi some 
months ago 


the 


pr,sr,;;S- w;S'£f- 

fmme EcguHtiuoi firing the ntin^hlr Transvaal t 
anyaalionaJity thereby mainta.., .u ^ Jmmigranta o 
•quMitv without inte^r^™,. " 


went have refused to accept the Si.ceested *n!„ 
Mon offered bv J(r 0.indhi Tb j 

^anobi They do not object 

to permitting the annuli e„t.v of aHmJi 4 

"""■ ’■""•"I p.™r. 

. munot njl., ^ • 

as Lor.1 Crewe wrote , a.- ’ 

‘"'Pt the eJaim that 
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The FimcUon of Art Schools in India- 

Dr. A. K. Cooimmsvrnmy, in tiln Jloitru 
fttt/w tot Etbnuty, w.ilu incidmlnily ol «« 
true lunclione ot Art SoliooU in I.rti. m rt.l.e.v 
luB tl.e p.pet on InJhn A.t red Woie tli. 
Society ot Arte by Hr, Cet.l Burn., runupel ot 
Sir Jatn«ctjee JeejecWioy Bdiool of Art >n 
Rouibiy. He Bija that the tnod«.rn methoil of 
painting pictures and bticlcing Uietn indi-cnmi* 
naldy on nails nbout the walla of houses comes »a 
near to the absolute divoice of art fiom aicln 
tecturo as is possible, but old Indians knew 
better that walls were to he painted on and that 
the heart and centre of the temple wee »U uii»go 
and neither painting mr image wei« laetuUd 
spirt from any consideration of the I'Koe they 
were to occupy. Ihe pniicipul f..i the 

decline of liidiin Art mo) b*i cnentioned One waa 
the pissing aws) of many Naine t’o>nl», as in 
TanjciTc, where the Couil ««8 the great inlroit 
of the eumptuiry arts, the oilier on-e was 
that Irdii his no Anjbiwbadois and couanU 
acatterrd thiough the wciM to wnd Home 
iiilorttialion of the tiiia io<{iiirrfti<nta ot 


iho'C ountiirs with which India might 
ftiU condiirt, as once »he did, an report 
trade in the products of euraptuiry art. The 
ancient craft of India is not dead, but they aio 


r Marco lOlO- 

iBVIEW. ^ 

Tlio true function of Schools of Art m '“y” 

introduce ^ • 

w» ondreti/afisc « Ai«««n integral 

fum, to build op the idea of f> , ,g ti,e work of 

partofthcnation.lcultu.c, ® |‘[ho Indian 

Indian craftsmen to the life ^ f craftsman 

people. 60 far from this, the School of A” era 
haa hilbcto woiked essentially vie di- 

m.l.«ge..»8*»b"b “‘"""I,'’" th» l»"S'» 

nrrd to «*«, but only to sell. , when Inaisn 

do not work and the leg. arc y-,. „ „h.t 

erafUmen worked for the Indian people they 
waswaotcd..nd why. and their work was altogco 
eerticeable. Now that they work 

themsclies in earring furniture for A S ^ ie*p 
bungalow., or in making teapot. ‘'"•''‘’"ffA 
ornaniont for Anglo-Indian teo-tsbles, It 
otlicrnise. 

The White Slave Traffic iu America- 
The CWaujvan for Vebiu-iiy has » "of® 
the above subject which ii of great lioportanfo 
ealhiowing a lurid liglit on tho methods emidoy" 
ed by certain white men. For a number of jeii’*! 
there has been an internalionnl tniflie going on In 
uiifoi lunate, immoral and degnnled gills who live 
Inee of rhsme and vice in vile rchorts and who do 
not even cotnmind the waijei of their sin. Every 
poseible attempt Im been made to mppress thU 
I crime but with no avail Police oITiciaU have been 
1 billed by the c.iplaitisof thil Iraflic. IasI Decctn- 
t l>er, a epecial report was n ade on this siihy^ct by 
t the Satiuiial Iniinigration Commission afier an 
t investigation of Cftten cilies. Tho Cftntitaug<'<f'^ 
.« way a that three women .are ci uelly exploiteil, m*l' 


in a bsd ws). They could l>« sued by u truo Tb« number impoited every year is cslimaU-d at 

national impul-e, but a 6ws.le«hi that mlsonly tome Ihouiatids and Ihry come from Hurop-*, Japan 

to Uyeolt or in.iutc llurop-vin minuf.clurrr.fcr and Cldna. Many of them aroof American biith 

a temi'orsry politic.l erd, will not rave theiu; and ate forced into proslilution by fraud, alratcpy. 

nor, »sys the Do-tor, will four 'vhcx.ls cf Art in pretendel phiUnll-ropy. The f-dlowing pampniph 

India, ** admini»tcred by men who are prepnml from the report show* ho-s tl eso atrocious enme* 

to orci-uiscc wilb Tvmer.vtrrircc on tl.e rfficisl .re coiamUteiUrd ho-r the sulboi ilies are evaded ; 

dmvmnto adopt Etncpian il}lrs(i «, recond liar.it Tho»« wbo renwit womvn for immor.l ponwses wsUh 

other Yaibhr bniHii p«, «ire tl em anvth* more " qoaiataeee anil ii.timstT, sutb a« rmploTiretjt tgenci'-e. 

' immerant I omi-i, inorlog pirfore d»nc*-h»l1*. 

Dr. Coumaraiwarcy «sys of the tn;» fa-rtloM aoirrt.«i»« waibap rooirs in Urg* department .lore*, 

‘cIAtUsbo-UinlLdia— bli'S^rtl^*’'’''*’ "’*""'“^"’8 drevslng .Sts' 
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Indii Througli Suffragette's Speclacles 

Mr. mrt..b..W. .m 

„Ud.™ ••Ile,le.\.rS.r,U, . " ■" 

ll„ &efc«' t^r M reel. hl.e 

I„«e,l lr.,l.> ...o'cring l.rr * 

g,nt evlent. St. toun.l U™ lull «. I'l> 

ted IkooKl.llow Biiitlriolht. ll.e t'" t"" 

Wk ...t. ll.rn is llngl'ed “ Time Hie 'h 'P 
keeper erclrixlieteP 

rioted .mdo'V. ioi.r.rusrp- eo.k ,e eol.U.d. .t 

komeor in big leliumrii fectonct Heieinlbe 

pioLureeque barraia cverjtliii.g i' done m 'be 
open.ir". Hot Indu " t ■' '"'"’"'e'l''. 
I'eople seem to litre Corp die" ll'"> 'e"e onj 
pitls In India 

To on« nlio cornel Ciom EngWrid il kion* 
liOWn'HVio eleni-nUiyt iu'iitnnnnl n (futldol 

ot iho fciUancul edunlivti ih »» t’ ‘ 


I IicarUic Indiins iirotcst a U.^ot 

they MO co^ciiioJ ; I hrar tlicin ' 1 iJe«1 and I 

oamotoIodi-iwitU tl.c cn- 

d .ro any rann talk of f '•« J®'"," ‘M’; , ,?.ngnor«noc ? 
».U\ed«nUicdc>uI.5ei>ii»on ' f modem 

Hoiy can t.o l*oi« to l-m'd ‘''J- -J ^ VdioJval 

niUon froMi people nhO'O molliers a 

btago of dirknc«9 f 

Press Law in India. 

Sir A II L Fm^er, wntifg in tlio A’lncf'-'”' 
Cmf-o^for r.b.iniy. Uio nltemlion* 

v.\n.\x 1.0 El.onld l-e ma.lo in the rres.s Laws 

of India, lie admits th.it no alteration in a Press 
I.nw will .leal at nneo adequately and pron'ptV 
Tilth sueh crimes as the recent murdem. It may 
teml to p.e>eot this teniblo evil, hut it will not 

remove Ihcev.l ..Inch aheady exists. U would 

l« «‘ib.u.l to suppose that any refenm in the 
l*.c*» I..WS woul.1 ..lone e-tiuo the suppression of 
K.I.UO.. and .mu-Lh), hut it w of the firat import- 


women, how wumcn work i»v [• hlic* m ■ •*> 
ot the gie.tcil .1'* as viiUi. »)h.Uh» o d 
writers, how tiny run theiliii.t vU. o.)r.t»».tu>i.-, 
how there is not onu sioity h.r M>na! itf< . m 
that is not inanige<l— t.i>l III.') pi.tU hut m .n 1. 

— hy womer, itcvme a* a »h>Kk to finl tl .1 tU.* 
women are not ..‘ed stall hc.e A.l the lii.iis 
andeoiiil cntliu«ia“m that in .•l..‘i loonli ir« nro 
supplii'l hy the wetnen of the iniijle ilv-'f. nv 
hero alNohilely T..iblcd 

Mrs tY««throok is s.irpii»id al the rp<l. i irhii g 
low level of Indian won rii in '-rpard to edncttion 
anil iska it In liar> diO not riaU>etbit to rundurt 
l.oiweholJ air.iif, to rear uji jhildrcn aa tl«y 
ought loW, lolilp Ihtm irv their n>ei lal life, to 


i,»av U in \.ievinting the ihssemination of evil 
tia.hiiigand ih© ii.iituinatit to eiiine among the 
jM.i>jd. S.i Anlrow Ti.i'cr lU-sciibestho existing 
Uw.wUkI', he m)*, ift adeijii .to to .leal with the 
olT.ne.'B complained of, provided it was supple* 
mentol hy provisions to eecurn the fixing oI 
rcspotisihihl) upon the guilty poreors 

“ If ro,-i«lr.li()n wen* rrfiiai'd except on proof of 
the txi'tcnce of hklivf.c*t>ij nregu.aids «gftini.l 
uti-clmf, p.ihlio sviitiroenl in India would gerer- 
ally approve It dots not, however, aecni to ho 
neeresary to po an f.ir as Ihi*. It is recc.K’ir) only 
to fix tl." teapon«ihilitj on the ii.;ht pcrions, to 
jovida (.a lliB cm ilUlioii of iigiatinlljii in case 
of (• nricth ti unh'stlnl cniii'llvtlon can hoeafo* 


htirg them tip not cidy to 1"' pi'”..! irdivilusl* 
hot worthy citiirns and fcr» ar.I djuplMa «f 
India, to ho a’vj cvrsi’.f a rltir-n knl the it s| 'rfr 
aii'l adviser cf ones lin.'iini, tmi.rn wtuien 
sVoull T(C.ive as wi'vai'l a«ii. I rn < tucati n 
as that l«'qii;rvd In nuka a lUvfr vak.l, aki.hd 


1} di»prr.i-id TMth, an 1 to apply firmly the exiit- 
iii 4 (riav.p.on* cf Ihc pei h] Isw na r.i'conahly 
ir.tsipnt' d. 1',- M.li-'.at>livf ln« againvt seditious 
writtirsaid crgmif iftViri* F««tT,a to li« Silia- 
f*e*or) ; nr I th- | nr .'ijci] .hfn t .qhith • a[i<Tien< 
)a«»h,WTi i. il ,t i.spotml ihtv rsi.not «t pre 


doctor er a wjst ti.«» .tri’e 
Tlic writer ;~ 


»«i.t 1 • Cn'1. 'J tils ii> *1, tl i,t txju ri»nre Ini' up 
t«a tlcprrerrt ii'i (• Khrnt, to I.Q i.rce-sary in 
tt|.'arii to tl r Uw 


MiMH 1910 1 . * THE D^V1^'E BABE OF THE K ALFA PBALAYA. 

THE DIVINE'BABE OF THE KALPA PRALAYA/’ ' 


The picture of Bibe Karajaca fiMticg on the inters of Kaipa Prahja with a Vaia leaf as 
his bed after e-vlicg up half the Universe will interest onr readers and will recall the account given 
of him and of the Univei-se within his belly into which BUM Markandeja, one of the mroortals 
entered and roamed for an amn. The following account of this Story translated from the Mahahharata, 
wo take from Snami Baba Premanand Bharati'a famoos book on ” Krishna Tlia Lird of Love ” : 


Said Markandeya : “OKiog' In thi* time otthe 
Kalga PraUya,nhen all goda.aauraa, elements,deii»>n», 
men, amioils, trees and the flnnanient, eta, al),aU the 
• moliile and immobile beings and objecU, wtnbad<a< 
loUed into one vast ocean, I alone will hover over that 
endless expanse ot water and become ead hearted on 
viewing this general destruction After Boating on it 
for a very long period of time I will feel extremely ex* 
hsosled Then, shortly after, a hoge tree in the midst 
of thsl on*-oeesa will attract taj eye O King ’ Rest* 
ingoolhe spreading boughs of that tree Iwillaee 
salted on a conch of glory a lotus-eyed Boy with a taco 
ndisnt like the hg'it of the fuU*moon InstsoHy *0 
seeing him I shall bo extremely astonished and will say 
within myself ‘ How wonderful ' Ererything haa been 
dMtrojM, how then is this Bny resting here ** O Crest 
King I Although 1 am blessed with tbo knowledge of the 
* past, present and future, I shall fail to knew wbo that 
child may be. 

"Theu that lotawjed Boy will thus speak to uie in 
tho sweetest voioe. *U ilarkaoderi' t know thee 
Thon art become very weary aoJ wisbing tor rest. 
TOerefore do thou enter my body and live there as long 
M thou mayest desire. 1 bare neon very pleased wilb 
thee.’ O King’ On hearing these words of the Boy I will 
ha filled with the spirit o( indifference to my manhood 
and long life, at which soddcnly that Boy «iU open bie 
mouth, and 1 will then enter into that month through 


cutofhiebody and I will find bim Still sitting under 
that tree 

” The Boy will then ask me with delighted heart and 
smiling face, ‘ O my good Itisbi Sltrkendeya I Thou 
didst become very tired floating on these waters for such ‘ 
a long time. Hare you now been well refreslied by 
linng wilbin my body 

“Tlioo 1 will behold toy cool freed fromall bondage by 
the illumiDctioit which will enter me with the Boy's 
words And placing his enmson Feet on my head I will 
tddiete fain thus nitfa folded hands and humility, ‘ How 
locky 1 aoi ’ To-day I bare beheld the I^/Otas Eyed God 
of Gods, tbe Soul of All Things' O God I Ibavebe- 
eoDo T^cnrious to keowTfaee and this Tliy wonder- 
ful Mays (Illusion) Entering Thy belly through Thy 
mouth, 1 have seen the whole siorld existing there. 
O Lord 1 It wee through Thy nace that I did oot lose 
my memorr, and it is through Thy will that 1 ham now 
comeoutof Tby body O Lotus-eyed I I have beoome 
very desirous to know Tbee 'NVhy art Thon resting 
hero in the (nrei of a Boy after having deronred tho 
whole world 7 How is it that this whole world is new 
dHelliog in Thy boite ’ How much longer wilt Tbou rest 
bero* O Lord of (fods ' These sub)ects are great nnd 
unthinkable, and so I beg to bear from Tbee tbcir de- 
ts.'ted sxpts&vticws ' 

*' The Cod of the Gods, after consoling me, nn the 
last occasion, began to answer my questions. He said - 
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Tlie cry of ‘the EBamon(ijt»8 i«, Uie>etore, not a 
practic*! one. Of more importnrce 5a the carry- 
ing on ct His Majesty’s Government for wliicli 
purpose the nosdeii suppliesmust he voted. Al- 
ready there is a chios and a confusion winch be- 
comea worse confounded every day as the finan- 
cial year approaches its close. A Urge amount 
of income tax remains unlevied Other arrears 
of revenue n’so are uncollected. At least 30 n.il- 
lion X have to he raised for which it la now 
intended to issue exchequer bonds for a short 
period. Of courae, the Army and Navy estimates 
have been passed, but that will not suffice. The 
financial deadlock in more than one direction is a 
great national embarrassment. The eooner the 
llinistry telicvea itself from this embarrassment 
the better. It alone must clear the way to a 
prolonged and healthy discussion of the consti- 
tutional question. Of course, the opposition of 
the Unionists in the House is reducedto a mere 
nomioil affair. They cannot help passing the 
Army and Navy estimates Had they objected 
to them they would Lave forced the Minis- 
try to resign but with no willingness 
to carry by themseU es the government. Thus 
it was a virtue of necessity, though the more 
passionate and vehement section hare not been 
slow to accuse Mr. Balfour of timidity. These 
allege that he is etill a waverer as to Tariff 
reform. He is clear in his own mind what 
he onght to do, assuming that he t-ikes op the 
reins of government It is this mental atlitnde of 
the leader of the Unionists in the Coimuons which 
prevents Iho party from offering opposition to the 
Ministeral Biidgat. Bnt Mr. Balfour is a very 
' tactful statesman and withal weighted with the 
responsibility which must be his if called to power. 
And such a parsonage has to think Iwico nnd 
thrice before he could determinedly make op his 
mind. And as to the Lords, they seem, we mean 
the Opposition, to be a divided party. The major- 
ity are all for parpetuating their hei-editary rights 


and privileges. These do not seem to relish a re- 
formed House of Loi ds, that is, a Second Chamber 
which shall be an elected one fioni among the Peers 
Hitinselvea or from among the boroughs and coun- 
cils as suggested by Lord Rosebery. The Goliath 
of hereditary aiistocracy is, of course, no other 
than our late shoddy Pro-Consul. He considers 
himself to belong to that bluest of tho blue clas.<, 
commonly called the aristocracy. Aruloa'ac’j of 
blood, not intellect, is his hobby. His Second 
Chamber should be all Heredity, Blood withovt 
£>ains,— -as if the Democracy, now fa.vt growing 
into power, can toleiate such a Chamber ! Hew 
sbortsigbted are they who cannot read the signs of 
the times even now, when all the world sees them 
asclearaslheMeriditnsun’ Poor Lord Lansdowne, 
alwaye an invertebrate, finds bicnseU. in a tight 
corner as the ostensible leader of the lA>rda, But 
its^ms that be IS rather led than leading. The 
erdenl “ backwoodsmen, ” led by Lord Curson and 
others of his kidney ere driving him to a position 
which IS really iinhearabto to his Whig instinct*, 
For, after all, It must be said that though Lord 
Lnnsdowne has cast his lot for soms years past 
with the Unionists, by political convictions ay,d 
family ties and traditions he is a Whig— one of the 
few of that extinct political species which almost 
came to an end wiih the death of .Tohn Russel, 
Verily-, the poliVii-il atmosphere of Great Britain 
at present is full of latent electricity. Much will 
depend on the Prime Slinistei how he steers his 
bark through the turbid and stormy waters of Sylla 
and Charybdis. He has been accused of inconsist- 
ency, not louse a stronger word, by the Redmond- 
itc*. that is. of having gene back upon his declara- 
tion at tho great speech in Albeit Hall. But Mr. 
Asqoiih, 8(y.n after the opening of Parliament, 
re-interpreted that speech and denied that he had 
played a somersault. Then, again, liehsshisown 
internal dissensions to meet There is a cave m 
theCabinet which is indeed unruly. Sfr. Lloyd 
C-orgo and Mr. Churchill are the stormy petrels 
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of these : 36 iniUions from siiecesaion duties, 10 
millions from Customs ; and Uses on gamekeepers, 
automatic machines of the peon) slot kind, gato- 
money percentages, and so 00 . 

. In Austria, polities have not improved, linn* 
gary continues to be recilcitrant. But of late a 
new party has been foimed there which promiaca 
to give a majority to the Government in the 
lUichst'ig Next to this question is the eternal 
cue of larifls with France and with the Southern 
States. It is to be feared that the economical 
war will prove more costly and vesatious than the 
political one raised by Hungary. 

The Turk and the Greek are quiescent 
albeit the Hellenic Cretans arehaviog their own 
watebisg and waiting game Spain and Portugal, 
too, are having comparatlioly quiet times The 
Divine Figure of the North has not been in evi- 
dence Neither U tna faithful minister But 
we muatnot forget the periodicity of asa.aasination 
and represaloa in Russia. The pieeent lull will 
very soon give way toafieah atocniand it remains 
to^he seen bow submUelre will etiU be the Duma 
TUE AWlEECiISO UET. 

Peraia is still in the throes of flraoctalem- 
b-imssment and the Ministry do not eeem to 
have improved their position so far. Meanwhile 
they are fretting and fuming at the foice «1, ch 
Russu has still near Tabriz. This is greatly 
rewnted by the patriotic party The Persians 
threaten the Kussun force. This attitude is 
looked askance by the Tssr and it is cotimpwui- 
ble that flesh complications may ensue. It is to 
be hoped Sir Edward Grey's diplomatic stateman* 
ship may be tho means of bringing about a 
rapproachtjcnt. Evidently the location by Rnssia 
of the troops in that vicinity of Teheran is a sow 
point with the rerslans and the sooner the sow 
is removed tho better. 

By an irony of fate tho Dalai Datua was veiy 
rsceolly a refugee guest in the capital of the 
British Indian Empire. VThat tricks the whirligig 


of Time plays in its eternal rounds ! Five years 
ago the Dalai Lama had to flee from the shots of 
BriUsli arms when nearing Lliassa. After varying 
vicissitudes and wanderings of an TJljssesn cha- 
racter, but more real than the classic one, the 
great hieiophant of Buddhism was obliged to 
flee for the second time from Lhossa where he 
had returnad after a stay at Pekin. The Chinese 
Govetoment, which is so notorious for its Fabian 
policy, has now taken Thibet under its grip as it 
had never dune befoi-e. It has shown its teeth to 
the Thibetans and demonstrated ‘that it is now 
alive to the independence and integrity of this part 
of its distant dominions There is to bo a real, 
strong, Chinese administration. Tbs Ecclesiastics 
may play their own leligious game but they will 
find It to their cesb if they dared to encroach on 
China's territorial supremacy So the intriguing 
Dalai Lama finds himself for the second time a 
refuge He is now to locate ins diocese at Darjil- 
ing I^tus hope be will not meddle any longer in 
the politics which have so much burned bis fingers. ' 
In China, the cry is growing louder — “ China for 


lao i.,nmess weuiwtiiie it IS not easy to forecast 
bow the enhanced silver duty in this country may 
operate on the economics of the Celestials. No 
doubt tho iindutiabla silver of China will collide 
violently with the dutiable one of Sii Fleet- 
wo^ Wilson. But will it lead to a slow and steady 
extinction of the Indian yarn trade ? There 
aw sagacious practical heads who assume an 
ominous silence which would lead usto infer that 
such may be the case Currency nostmms of an 
artificial character alwajscome home toroost but 
intheratasbw pace. But though the pace ho 
slow It IS sure Cheap silver will be the making 
of China industrially in the nest few years ; then 
woe be to Indian Cotton Mills unless they can 
i^nwbile secure other markets where their yarn 


However, we need not be prophets of lU 0 
omen. Time will reveal everythiop 


good 
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Jesus or Christ P (IFi/L'am* a?.<7 A’orgale) 

In tliia Nolutne, which has been iasned as a 
.Bnpplement to theHibbeil Journal for 1909, the 
whole problem has been discussed, of the rslaUon 
of the Jesus of History to the Cnrist of Religion. 
The Rev. R. Roberts’s article in the Uibbert Jonr- 
ral for January, 1900, entitled * Jesus or Christ? 
—an appeal for consistency,’ created a great sensa- 
tion and erolced public discusaion of the probleni 
ererywhere. In the volume before us the Editor 
has enlisted the services of several competent men 
to help the right consideration of this great issue. 
The writers represent the largest variety of opinion 
and their articles are marVed by sincerity end a 
graie sense of responsibility 

As regards the question itself, its importance 
esn hardly be overestimated. As Professor Bacon 
Km pointed out, this deman I for consistency ‘ has 
attendeil Christianity from the day that it became 
areligion, and must necessarily attend ittothe 
end, in view of the conditions of its origin ’ Hegel 
has distinguished between the moral end religious 
t*aehing of Jesus, and the repreaentation of the 
Ihrine idea in the drama of J^aus's career So 
t'» Dr. Percy Gardner,—' In epeaVing of the 
enrthjy life of the Master, I call llim, with the 
EraiigelKte, Jraus; in spcnkiig of the eialtcd 
U»ad «f the Christian Society 1 use with Paul, the 
terra Chti«t.' For, in identifying Jesus with 
Clirist, we maVe Oovl a Being who u oninipoteot, 
)»t liraitp.1 in power ; oiniii«ci(nt yet defective in 
hnowlejgo; irCnitely gcol, jet one who declines 
' to turn any part of IIU knowledge as OoJ into 
science for man'. (Rev. U. Roberts, Hibb Jouraa), 
Jenuary, 1909 ) The point at issue, then, may be 
Ihoa put in the words of the late R*v. Mr. TyrrrI 
— * Doe* the predicate Christ as interpreted by 
the Creevla, agre* with the subject Jesus »* deter* 
mined by criticUra 1 

The question i< cf great moment not only for 
CbrUtendom but for the whole body of the ciri- 
li.«e«l religious world. The authorities cf the 


Hibbert Journal ate to be congratulated on thus 
blinking together various views on this world's 
problem, avoiding at the same time all kinds of 
excess or unfairness which are the marks of in- 
tolerance and fanaticism 
The Dramatic History of the 'World. Sij 
KclaeheUum Sfetnivastn Hao (G. J. iCnloan <!• 
Co , ifadivi Jis 4 ) 

In this volume the author has attempted the his- 
tory of the Drama from the earliest limes and 
follows Its growth and development in many 
countries He combats the prevalent opinion that 
the stage is unmoral per $« ana shows con- 
clusively to what noble purpose the drama can 
beadapteil. In this connection Mr. Rnosays; 
"Indian theatrlcil representatives ere.... pure 

and harmless. No Indian satire everinsulted the 

feeliDgaof any respectable family. No Indian 
dramatic piece ever attempted to attack the king 
and his ministers No Indian performance ever 
insuliingly attacked the religioue teneta of ail 
powerful reipn.ng Popes. No Indian dreiuatie 
♦leratiemptrd to satiate his private grudge of 
l••*•llllllg hii nrai on the stage No Indian ever 
to dragthe dead mto this world and 
to insult them with ludicrous arguments or used 
in<trc*nt expressions abhorrent to Society. ” The 
prrnene<» of Indian dramatic authors to dwell 
vui.tly nn the charms of women the author aa- 
cribes to Eastern hyperbole and to cotora. The 
dcclire of the Hindu stag., Mr. Sreenivassa • 
P-o IS of opinion, is due to the decline of Hindu 
kings. He I.. at all event*, a firm believer in 
its regeneration. And the main object of the book 
IS to awaken inquiry, and to stimulate real solid 
work in this direction. Tlie book is a purview of 
IheaUgeand the drama, which though by no 

mean, exhaustive, contains an enormous amount 

tf information on the subject. VT, heartily 
command the work to all reader, both European 

and Indian who are ioterct^l in the DramaViU 

I«t history, and its future p»,.bil.ti«, in inj.. 
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there is considerable force in the ^hole nf this 
contention. But even so, Section 108, of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, which is a measuroof 
prevention and which was introduced into the 
Oodo twelve years agjo for the express purpose©^ 
placing such a means at the dispcsal of the 
Government should have been auilicient, and 
what I cannot quite understand is wh) it has 
not been found eOective. The only explanation 
1 have heard is that the proceeding under that 
Section being judicial and liable to revision by the 
High Court it practically means a tnal for sedi- 
tion with this dJffrrence only that the peraon 
proceeded against instead of being severely sen- 
tenced, is merely called upon to give accunty. But 
this was prer‘«ely the chief went claimed lor the 
Ucction when . < was enacted in 1 bOb as a eeferene* 
to the proreedings of tlie Council cf that time will 
show, ^fy Lord, I cannot help saving that it 
would ht>a been fairer to the t>gi*Uturt< if the 
(lovernment had tried Section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Coiie in some rases instead <1 allowiiig 
it to remain pracliavlly a dead letter wfore a| j>1y 
Ing for fresh paers. tlr if it wa* ronsidsrel that 
the time had by wlirn the .'•ection. a« it stocsj, 
coull l>e ovfully apphe-l—I rejsrlf etn inchr.el 
to think that in some jnrts of the c-i intry the e\»l 
haa now gone bejor.d the atspe where Wtion lOS 
could l>c applied with much itTfcl — a piopcwaJ to 
amend the Serlion si as to mike its rpvnucn mote 
simple and etpcblioai wpul J hsi e ciUK-d le»a dia- 
turl'snca to our ideas cn this sub;e,-t »/>,J jrpuJj 
urdcuhtiKllj have tiern loera 4rrr; Uhle. 

My Lord, the ptineipfll a.ddilion which the BdJ 
makes to t! c pwrrs already |T-sArAM:>d by ib* 
(•ovcrnmrr.t for dmlirg w.tii addition n ll^t it 
nakfs the UkJrg ct security frrei pricfjtg f !»•«*+* 
and cew'papra a purrly Exprotne act. It %!w 
eapwtrs the Executive to ordir the IcrfeitQre 
c{ such security and erea tie C5?s.i,«c4ti-*E v? 
prirtlag prvfses cn tU gr.mr 3 U-at an c2rt-« l»$ 
bwn c■-'ca;-:lt^^ thrcch here ar. epp-al i- 


to a Special Tribunal of High Court Judges. 
These are the main provisions nnd they embody 
what may be called the principle of the Bill. My 
Lord, io ordinary times I should have deonied it 
my duty to resist such proposals to the utmost of 
my power. The risk* involved in them are ymvo 
nnd obvious. But in view of the situation that 
exists in several parts of the country to-d«y, I 
have reluctantly tome after a nreful and anxious 
consideration to the conclusion that I should not 
be justifivd in opposing the principio of this Bill. 
It is not merely the aasaMinations that have taken 
place, or the conspiracies that hare roau to 
or the political dacoitiea that are being commit- 
ted that (ill me with anxiety. The air in many 
places IS atiil thick nilb ideas that are iin* 
doubteilly aiitsgonistie to the unquestionol contin- 
uance of Biitirb rule with wiiich our hopes of a 
peanful eiolntion are bjund up, and this feature 
cf the situation is quite ss serious as tnylhirg 
♦W, h»\rrtl causes have eontrlbuted to produce 
lilts re*ult, of which the writings in a erclios of 
pivM l.aie teen ont. And to the exfenl to which 
remetly can be applied to tbfMi writings by such 
llrecotit* action as i« rtiutcmplaU-d fti the Bill, I 
am rot prepared to ssy that the ninedy rbould 
not l*e appIiwJ. Three j* no doubt that rien if 
tb- powem confemd by the Bill are exeifiwd 
j»idiciou»Ir, a^me Incor.MTiimce and even bard»hip 
i« ineviUbl* to well inti-ntionrtl row-erna. And 
If the pawrri are r.ol exerrisrd with cue great 
l.arm i« lound to f dlow. Sforeorer ts lorf, 
tblelaw rontinuiw infuics evin the b<*l Indian 
c^xere.e must work in an alsno'pbere of on- 
Certsir trend apprebensioti. But «IJ lb«« risks 
Kiay be leap'O^n'y l>on.e if they help In aome 
rseasure to free lb* air of i-'eMi lA wblrh I I sT« 
spekee. Or.ly it i* of the litmor*. imponmee Ihsl 
they abpald l>e tTOg^ruy ai^d I iWvrfovf ire*'* 
*am***.1y urge that th* c-joratior* i4 tblr J«w 
abosid be liiL.'-ei to a vf tlirre year* otly. 

rartier I tl jk the rigour of acme cf iV-* proi* 
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TOPICS FROm PERIODICALS. 


Defects of the Present Day Arya Samajists 

Pandit Ghnai Ram has a %er) iwful and ^andid 
atticle on this subject m the J Vdic «»d 

.SnniacAnr for Phalguua 10G6 He R»>* 
Ar)a Samsjists have reiy few goal preatbrrs 
now— no efTojls aro being wni’e to tram men to 
do prnpsgRndisl woik in ilio .pintinwhiihit 
ought to be done. Tho rea-ona why the lojuhy 
of Arya Samsjista is unjo«lly and inoheii’iialy 
doubled and traduced is lint the body as a whole 
has always followed a policy of isolation ll has 
not acceited pranls in aid (oi its echooh , «t has 
nob asVed bigOoTernment offici.iU to prevde at 
ita pn*e distrib'itiona. "With the o(hi lal wo«!d, it 
neecr cared to come into contact, and its silent 
tmostenlatious work began, b) end by, tohestis 
ported. The nntei r.i}s that theireulusion was 
hit a wise j-o’icy to ln\e beer, pursued At least 
hereafter, the Aryiv Samaji.U should end this 
ntuation and remoie all room for miaioterpn** 
tftlhm by sot'mgeside this aloofness 
Tbs \ eJis should be studied in a tboronghly 
eoientific manner : they should be treated as a 
being organi.ni ; oiir best men should be brought 
b'^ether and made to niaka re-earchea in the 
cUs, howeter tmieh this may cost, so that the 
'♦das may bo rightly interprctevl and eiplsmtd 
'Ir. Olis'i Ram proposes the e-tablxuDient of 
an crgaiinsiion which should be deeoled to week 
o^ this kind. Tlio nirtnbc m should CLmplete the 
♦■a l.hskhy^ of Swami Diyanand. A fresh 
^niBienjty on thoAcds*, bascl on the Ri4ii*s 
^ aahya. should be prepared is aUo a critical 
^ the Hrahmsrss and the Upw- 

*'»bjcct of Ysgna should be m- 
prsclices aiplained 
has also cot to be 

>h.. 


ei'h-sJs 

»**ti£atr,l, 8i.a t,;. 

» the l.gbt of science 


Eastern Art- 

In the ^itarferfy Itevieie, Mr. Roger Fry tiaees 
how the AV'estern mind has slowly expanded on 
the subject of art. About n hundred years ago 
»rt meant only Gieek or Roman sculpture and 
the ait of the Higher Reniis'ancD. Then Gothic 
art, cirly Greek art, Rysantino art were admit- 
ted Finally, an opening has been made for the 
paintings of Jnpin, the drawing of Persiin potters 
and illumiiiators, tho work of the early MaLo- 
medan craftsmen nnd sculptors of India, Java, 
and Ceyloo 

Comparing Eastein and Western art in gener- 
al, Mr Fry says •— 

Kiatern art, and especially Japanese art, is fsr 
more usual than mil's , the actual vision ofsp- 
pssrancea i> dealer, mcie precise, more rapid, nnd, 
above all, less distorted by intellectual preoeciipa. 
tiona it ,a more perceptual, Ism conceptual." 

Mr Ftysunvsup — 




theanonng reveUiions i.f these last twenty y ears ? 
One can scvrcely doubt that it will be almost 
wholly pood Allen oree the ciihiv. ted public 
has grown aecualomed to the restraint, the eco. 
nomy ©f meins, the etq lisite perfection ofqmlitr 
of the masterpieces of Eist-vrn art, it will ©no 
may hope, refii.o to hive anything more to wy to 
the vast mass of mo-lcrn Western piinling. And 
then, perhsp.. our artists will develop a now 
conscience, will throw over all tlio cumbrous 
mac inery of merely curious represenUtion, and 
will eeek to porlr-iy only the e^enfiil elements of 
things In ihns purifying pictorial *rl in free 
log.tfrom all that has not immeduleU erpres- 
sire power, Western artists will be merely re ‘ 
laming to their own long forgotten tradition. 
The grealMt practical value of Eastern art for os 

-k»u 

uv.tUnl,have been upheld with far greatercon 
miancy by the artwls of the F^st." 
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if «■« shall succeed in orprcoming tl»e evil *UpgetJier, 
Eveti i( it lies <lomAT<t fora time, theie Umuch in 
the aitUAlion >UeU whteh will rorihUrillv tend 
to elir it into fresh ecUvily. I Imve alrendy wid 
thit sever*! cwusea have combined to brinp about 
the present stale of things. 

AKCLO-lKUlitC Atr.WllM* 

It is, of course, itnpowible to go intoall of then*, 
but cne of them tii\y bo nienliotied— it la th« 
writing* in a section cf lha Anglo-Indian (tcss. 
My Lon), I doubt if »*ny Englishmen reah« haw 
large o share three writings luvehad in turning 
so many of my lounlrjmm against llrilJidirule. 
The' term* of race arrogance and contempt in 
uliJch some of these puficriroiiitanUy speak of the 
Indians «nd rpecially of e<luca‘.e>l Indianecul »n»o 
the mind more than the hah can rut into the 
flcfh. Many of my rmintrymcn irvagme that 
erery Anglo-Indian p'/i tbit wijlf* m the prer* 
iadipped in iluvernment ink It la an •(•surd 
ideahiitildoM great harm all thcMmc. My ls»id, 
1 led Irtund to»*y tl<*l ti.la ttill by lUelf cannot 
achlet e nitich. It i«ets)i p>o*«jb’« that the icnme* 
(lute ellivt of its ps*>ing «ill betofiU the pub- 
lic mind witit a CTitsin amount cf riser.tinn t And 
unle** thapowrm confrfis>l t y it aic ««d with 
the titni'wt esm *rJ raMi>,>n, tbert?} wni h they 
are Intmdrd loron.bst, may oi Ir ix'dnsm ui dre- 
grour.l. Ecr?« may a'Tjnl trmporaiT ti1nl but It 
never can prove a j-eitranett rrtne ly to mi-l, • 
sl-vte of thit g« *• we have in tl is coanlrr Jt i* 
cnly in lie ro-oprral»cn cf all rla.e«a and ib* 
s*nly pjcsuiiof Bpdifjtf Tj«c (''fv-liaijar. t>n 
ll.epsrtrf CorerrCKit that the l*«t i.epra pf 
th.vvi^htf'il Krn cr. l«?lh eilea for Ue future «f 
tl.UUr.l Kuvthe 


TOE B&N. ME. GCrOALE. yer,‘.,w!«- *r4 

nM-grrSirenre rt ».» 

r^ji-al strti-h and a Orrrijf’pif^ Crevw 

e»ft rntw lU, 9 Te Nr? ef It* Hrrtrv, !,». g a 

G ATSIfESAKlk C^oTrSIXAVADn.' MAlTris 


ISDIJNS OUTSIDE IHDIt. 

Tlli IVnlAS TRADES IV VATAL. 

One of the most gn'evous of the wrongs sufTereJ 
by ilrilish Indians in Katel hsa at last Wen re- 
dressed by the action of the Government and 
FarlUmer.t of that Colony, ao)s the lyrofinwn. 
The grievance In fjuestion nnxo out of the mAnnrr 
in wtiicli tlio Dwilers’ Licences Act of 18D7 J»sd 
1>c(n administereil by the Municipal authorities. 
Tlus consiated iti the eystemalic refusal to renew 
and transfer trading licences, even in cA«s where 
tl»e hotdere had been eatabiiahrd in busttiess fora 
(juaiter of ti csiUtiry and even longer. The result 
of Ibis action wa* fri*(]uently to ruin the business 
of the rich merchan*, end to deprive the poor tradri* 
of Ilia only means of livelihood. Ever since the 
Act came into foics, incrfsijng efTiirle lavelieen 
made to bring sloiit such a modificaMor. of it* 
provision* as would make the inHlction of prsve 
irjuatice umJrr it an {mpio«sibility. Mr. Chemt-Cf' 
lain, wl.rn Colonial S'ccrcUiy, found ll necesssty 
to pitke some vny strong reprtscnUtiof* on th* 
subj«vl, but local pnjudice si the lime »■»»<> 
*fn»rgihit In'* action yivIdM iio hentflciif result. 
<>»l<'n*l 1'.. M. firepris, MinikUr for Hail ways and 
IKttsmr*, *f»» in l/ondoti Wl summer, when th" 
Indiat) deputation wm hers, and as a rr«ult 
asrtrt) rnnfcrerid-a (xtwesri him and the author* 
itic", be ui.dMdo'ik to tske the iiialtrr up on 1’* 
rrU-rn to the CobniV. Tlii* he did \j Introla-irg 
a *bcrt Uiil into tl.e l^givUtive Council, ginrf 
Irdiait* th* licJ.i (,J apppnf to ibe hufireroC Cwwt 
of the Odony in all r*»ci> of iefu>al to lenrw tl Hr 
licet c«. TU lliii, altrr c<r»idcrabls 
w-aa QnaMR^ouity (nf-«d by thp >'aUl l'silf*m*nt. 
and la* now )*,.« j fa »>y lit Gyrer/or je 

tlw ram* <1 lli* Kiry. 

lanus wiwLrVf ts trt THAarrA*!- 
fty dirrrt-on tf tJ.* O-minfil** «f ife Ali-f'-*^ 
Mnalra l/o-t'-i fintjh, >lf. 

Ahii.»d, tLc llofy. h-“.fr*j‘»y, hat wriU^r. Vo it-r 
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(1) Coder Iho Act of ItA"? Uie Co-noil could in»ke 
iiwa for nil p»r5o-5S ^rUetlier Dritieh or >.atnc. 
foreigneii or Olliers fAiouj/.o <f frrrilortes rc*MI 
i<i th’ f.anl Imii i Company TiiC A"t of ISdl extend 
«d to po»c- for lejiHlali ii; <«! for all Bn'iah subjects 
withia tie dommions of Nitire princes aod slates nod 
(6) foi all Katire Indaa B.ibjects bejond the Indian 
territories. 

(2) Tne \ct of led etc!iia«s fioni legisUtise int<*r- 
ference by tbe Indiss Council uith Acts of Parliament 
affecting people of India passed after 1S60 and tbo Acts 
of Williaiu IV. and t lelonanlueli may ha looted upon as 
laying don a the con .titulion for tl'e'Gorernment of India 

(3) The Act of l'6l authorised the inlrodoction into 
the Couocil of measures affectirg public debt ir public 
rcrenue, leligion or religious nits of Iho people, the 
discipline of the Ariny or Navy, and the relation of the 
GoTcrnmcot with foreign piinces or aUtes butonlj ailn 
tlie prenous lanelian of the Gorernor-Gentral 

The administiallva funekiona of the Legislative 
Council have been enlarged by the Acts of 1892 
end 1009, regirdiog the discussion of the Finan- 
cial stakeinenl, the wking of questions, moving of 
rMolations and discussion of nnttersof ginenl 
public interest Mi. Sen doubts isheilier escii 


nnder the old r.»gulstions the rskiii’ of supple 
Bsntwy questions sioulJ not hii" been iier 
BiUsible, but the matter had nevei lie^n lesten as 
Mr Sureiidransth Bsnerj»a htd to adiu't before 
theWelhy Catsmisaion 

• After all, the fact reeisins that the Lepis'alise 
Ojuoeil IS in no sense a soicreign powvr or the 
Gorernmsnt pionerly so .slled, socn as obtuns 
'll constitutional!) gorerned countries tvhere 
the Council of the Kmpire rcprcset.U thesosereign 
power nn.l it includes the Fceeutise A epiril 
entirely hostile to such a new i» ««en to attnata 
theUidingapiriUot the Indiin Admimstiation. 
the Legislative Council being onh a soil of 
advirfir) body. JIU Sen, l.oweiii, is liopiful 
si)a of the new expanded Coiiiieil.— 
Although the powers of the Council m the rentier ct 
molotiona fall far abort of soiercign 


hough under 


tt ng 


>ns to tio pasted vibicb Ibn Bxe- 
' 's to be I oped that bv a con 
to tbewill of Ibo inajoritT of 
adverse to Ibeir own cpioion, 
I will para the nay to Vw 
ssive reforms liaro been dnv- 
Ue the r.egis|atire Councils 

itiilinnsllv the aoTcieign body 

inent of Great britain And 
rosileniog the basis 


Jiaj bomadj towards cou 


0 the Cou 






nationalisation of Law- 

**A Practising Lnrr) cr” pleads for nitionalisation 
of law in India, in the pnges of the Standard 
Magasint fer January. The system of codification 
of substantive Uw has very largely helped in ths 
grontli of right legal conceptions. Law has grown 
from Ume to time snd new rules are made to re- 
place old ones. The writer advocates in this con- 
nection the establishment of n Native Council of 
India fci the purpose of social legislation recom- 
mended by Mr Justice Sankaran Nairia the Ccei- 
temperary Renew for Mav, 1906. But the private 
adjective hw has landed litigants and people gener- 
ally in qaagmire. They feel that under the old 
Panebajat system they would Lave got their moral 
claim recognised, without the vast expense of time, 
money and energy which are entailed by the ela- 
borate proceiluie now m force. Ai a cause for the 
pauperisation of the offlueut classes in India, Mr, 
Ameer Ah bas stated •• It is the baraaing litiga- 
tion in which the Indian families become involved 
at some time or other, and from which they rarely 
emerge without total or partial ruin. It is an 
evil which has grown up under British rule, it 
i» foateied by Biitish laws and institutions." The 
wiiu. IS of opimon that the cumbrous system of 
modern pioceduro is not only foreign to the 
genius of the Indian people, but little understood 
by the illiterate nulliors India is eminently 
fitted foi any simple metho.l by which justice 
could be adm.n«ure.i both swiftly and econo- 
micill], and the Panchayat system offers an ex- 
cellent remed). Another great defect is the 
method of administering justice m a language 
and epim other than the people’s own. The wrr- 
*— says — 
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thw iroultl i< proTf.l lij’ l!i« f«cl eh*t tr# 

»lxty tliou«ncl men, women and clitldren, who 
have become pennanent miJenU notwitheUnding 
the increaee in the number of IndUn-reluming 
to India during the laat two or three y«rt. Th® 
Emigmtion Ueturns for Iwt jeer ihow that Katal 
rtceivnl all the cmigninO> they wanted, and it U 
also a conepicuoua item in tho report tltat the 
immip-antfl in Xatal rent the largest rcmittancee 
by money-orders, their total exceeding Ila. 0 lalchs, 
thus proving what a happy hunting ground that 
.Colony has hitherto been. In dealing with the 
colonial emigration system ^uite lately an official 
report spoke of it aa placing within the reach of 
the fnilfan fafwurcr aJvantfigca far beyond any- 
thing he can hope for in hU own country, and ex- 
patiated on the eagerness of the time-ezpireil emi- 
grant to return to the land of his labour, after® 
brief visit to his native country. In Trinidad, 
Hritish Guiana, Fiji, Jamaica, and ^fatlr{tius, 
there U a very large pcrnisneiitly settled Beat 
Indian {opnUtion contented, prosperous and res- 
pected, secure from drend of famine atid with op- 
portunity for earning liberal wages always ready 
to hand. It is this prospect that Natal now reeks 
to lake away from the coolie and it will be for 
the Indian Government to decide whether they 
are preparol to enter Into any agreement on tlio 
lines laid down by the Commirslon in their 
lleport. • • • • 

The terms and conditions, win'ch Natal would 
peek to impose, put quite a different complexion on 
the matter ; for they mean that the Colony will get 
all the woik it can out of the emigrants and then 
retarn them to India, very likoly nn better, or 
very little better endowc<I with this world’s goods 
than they wcie wheii tlivy lando.i, fni it is the 
work as n freeman, or as a trader which enables 
the coolie to get the rupees together so ropidly. 
At this point too comes in the Assam planter, with 
whom the coolie contract system will soon, under 
Government compulsion, be a thing of the past 


»nd he cm fairly object to Natal having any 
advantageorer himself in the facilities given for 
recruiting labour, or retaining it after it if noce 
recruited. Men who have mixed with the Indian 
coolie fn the NaUl Sugar Factories describe him 
aa being quite a different sort of man to his brother 
in India. Self-reliant, intelligent, industrious, 
and provident, and believe that a leaven of the 
Natal coolie* in the labour rank* of India, pro- 
vided that they djd not leave their virtues behind 
them in South Africa, would help things along 
immensely up here. India can do well with all 
the lalarur she has — there is no question whatever 
of superfluous population, and tho Government 
will bo well advised to' turn a deaf ear taNatafi 
pleadings, and droline tn let a- alngls cootie be 
recraited hero unless he receive* the ems f*if 
and reawnrlle treatment as In the other 
Colonies. 

tninniSTs to acrnULia. 

A party of 20 European* and Anglo-Indian 
emigrants are proceeding to Queensland rin 
Madras, Tulicorin and Colombo. They are 
booked by the Royal Orient Mail steamer 
Oltcay. They are mostly railway men and 
they have purchased tracts of land in the district* 
of Brisbane, Rockhampton, Mackay and Town*- 
will. One of these families com* from Partabgsrh 
in tl>e United Province*. 

ihdux i.anoUR roa u&LATa. 

Mr. Montagu, replying to Jlr. O'Orady, raid 
that in view of the mortaliiy among Indinti labour- 
er* in the Malay. States, action had been taken 
to put an end to thesyaiem.of indentured immi- 
gration from India. The ll'gh C >mini««io- n b>»J 
informed Lord Crewe that after JOtli Jin u in' 
more indentured Ubnurora would bo allotted tc 
the Malay States, 
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Tbs Causes of Indian Disaffection. 

“An ItnJian O.^cial " suramarisea whnt he 
thinks .ire the chief causes of the present rtiscon- 
UDt in India, in the Empire Heciew for February, 
llesajs that educated Indiansnie pisairely hoa 
tile to British rule, but, at the same time, he 
writes “ if we can imagine England by »n alien 
power, however beoevulent, there cm be little 
doubt that the vast majority of Englishmen, 
while they would disapprove of violent and mur- 
derous political enme directed against the gov- 
erning power, would be very nnwilling to help 
the foreigner in hia struggle with such crime, or 
to betray the offenders to his officer* " The 
writer is of opinion that " ill informed and short 
sighted as it often is, there oao be no question 
that the patriotic zoal of the educated Indian 
of to-day has its foundation on a genuine dvsn-e 
for the welfare of Lis eountiy and its people” 
Tbs wtilsT admits too that, of recent yeais. there 
have hsen instances where Indian opinion has 
been treated by the Goaernnent of India with 
an appearance of contempt which could hardly 
tall to produce esasperation 

Ue advises Government net to test an officer's 
merit by his efficiency alooe, but al-« hy bis 
quality of *' getting on with iho people " 

The writer says that a good deal of Ind.aii ill 
feeling against Europeans is due to the assumption 
of urqaestionable superiority of the latter as a 
matter of birth apart from merit, a striking ins 
tance of this being found in the obstinacy cf 
Englishmen in applying the word * native, ’ 
though Indians always object to it. Sloreover, 
England returned Indiana are not treated on 
equal terms by jhe English people, and “as long 
as the social gulf between Indian and Englishman 
U kept opeo, the hope of filling up the political 
gulf between the two races is remulo indeed. 

The “ Indian Officer's ” remaiks aliout £ngli»h- 
men’a assumption cf superiority will bo read with 
interest 


Tnu same attitude of roind IS found in many forms, 

from the conscious infallibility of the high official, and 
the Bupercihous attitude cf some Anglo-Indian newipa- 
pera, down to the causeless insolence of the European 
loafer : and in all its forms it is pernicious. Iferer 
there was a people which appreciated and responded to 
eonrteay, eoesideration and fair dealing, it is the people 
ot India If only we could, one and all, realise this and 
act on It, and eoald also lealise that the ttiaviler in 
mode u the complement, not Uie opposite, of the 
forUter %n rt, our troubles wah the people of India 
would not disappear (no Goremment ercr bad entirely 
biddable aobjeeta) bet they would be inimeaauralily de- 
creased. In particular, the man who has a real dislike 
for (he people of India, as such, ought never to be 
allowed in India at utl, still less id the semce of Gov- 
ernment. The people recognise this feeling at once, and 
quite property resent it, end consequently euch a mao, 
aa long as he is in the counter, is perpetually dissemi- 
nating the seeds of race haired A man nsy not be able 
to help bie feelings , no one can be in India for any 
length of time without recognising that in raaor reapecta 
Indian ways are not our ways nor Indian stanairda our 
standards but the man who cannot, at the same time, 
find much to iihe and to admire, whose feeling towards 
toe peopla,es a Kbole, is not one ot kindness and bene- 
voleucn, is ipao /atlo disqualified, whatever hie abilities, 
from terxiBg the ceuntrv . sndthe sooner he is get out 
ot It, at whatever cost, Ibe better. 


Advice to the Mabomedao Community, 

“Junius” bus a very thojghlful ntid iiiggea- 
tise article in the new Jt/iiefiiit ifieci'eio for Febru- 
ary. nesajs that Mahomedms ehouliJ banish 
politico for the present erd devote their whole 
time and energy m spheres aociat, religious and 
educnlional The Shiahs and Sunnis “ divided as 
they now are by envy, malice, h.alred and all 
uocbnritableness,” shouH be united in loving 
broOierhood. “ The fabric of Islam is torn by 
dsasenstona, fierce and bitter to a degree; arid 
we eit iQ our arm chairs, comfortably and com- 
placentlj speculating over finnehise, self govern- 
ment, men.bership of Council, etc , etc.” A great 
advance still remains to be mads in *ducation. 
And again.- 

The educaUon of women, the deration of their status 
" tL wVaH of Uc.t prescription they are relegated 
progresi and derc'lo^rD”V\f dfres^rf *2! 
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aeked for was a bottle of wino nnd a ^lice of meat, 
to keep himself meiiy. What, if true, is sUH 
more to her ciedit is that, according totheeaiee 
history, she won golden opiniens from all the 
people. Rajput and ^{a^atha annals s-ay that from 
the time ebe was thii ty to her death she ruled the 
State founded by her father, MulharRao Ilolkar, 
with wisdom and deteimination. Her fame 
spread ovei the length and breadth of India The 
other Maiatlia chiefs, ready enough to quarrel 
among themselves, would have thought it a sacii* 
lege, Sir John Malcolm said, to show hostility 
to her, and would have defended her against the 
outsider. Potentates like the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad and Tipp'i Sultan of Mysore held her in high 
esteem. On hei accession to power she had a bow 
and quiver fastened at each corner of her ele- 
phant’s howdah, as a hint that ahe whs leady to 
defend her rights ; but no one questioned her 
authority, and for thirty yesra she reigned in 
peace, The heroine of Rajput history, Tara Bai, 
belonged to an earlier age. Taia Bai took up 
arms with her husband, thegallant PntKiraj,and 
helped him to recover their ancestml estates from 
an Afghan usurper. Rupamati, another Rnjput 
lady, led her troops agaiust Akbar's General and 
twice defeated him, perishing by her own band, 
in a third engagement, when the tide cf battle 
turned against her. Among the female Sovereigns 
of a later date the Begum Sumru of Sir.lhana da- 
serves to be remembered. Alter the death of her 
French husband she managed her State and com- 
manded her troops in person, leAding them on 
one occasion in >i charge which turned the fortunes 
of the day. Of the Rani of Jhansi, U has been 
said that she and Tantla Topu wei e the only gener- 
als on the side of the mutineers in 1857, who 
showed the least capacity for command. She died 
fighting in men's clothes agaii st Sir Hugh Rose's 
troops.— 7^ Statesman. 


A Model Indian Ruler. 

Tie Thakoro of Gondnl is one of the most re- 
markable Princes of India, seeing that he is 
fully qualified M. D., of Edinburgh TJniveisity 
and a Fellow of the Rojnl College of Physiciars 
of England. He turned two visits to England, 
when ho was still a joung man, to good profit by 
going through the regular ccuree at the great 

Scottish Ui iveftity. This was in consonance 
with the reputation for studiousness that he ha 
gained at the Rajkumar College, whei-e he was 

not meiely the head boy. but, in the words of 
the Principal, “ stood head nnd shoulders above 
his fellows.” Owing to his intellectual capacity 
lie was entrusted with the administnition of hi8 
State at the early age of eighteen, and the twent} 
fifth antiivaisaiy of the event was celebrated tbe^ 
other day with much rejoicing among hia su 
jects, who piesented him with a loyal ^address 

reciting tho principal schiovementa of hiago'^®*” 

aient. Among thaae is mentioned the lemnrk- 
able fact that n million pound steilmg iia> 
eipcnded on works nf public utility. 

The Thakore comes of an ancient Rajpo* 
family, and tlaims descent from Kiishna, tbus 
belonging to the Lunar dynasty. He i< 
twelth chief of his house to lule in Goiidal. H* 
hes been greatly aided in his public work by bH 
wife, the Rani Nand Klinyaba, This lady visit 
ed England wi*h her husband in 1890, and si'® 
was the first Indian Princess to defy the pre 
judices of caste by cr<«sing the Kala-Pani 
•'black water. ’* Tbs Rani had the honour o 
receiving from Queen Victoria in person the in 
eignia of the Ladirs’ Order of the Crown d 
India, The Thakore himself iibo received both 
his honours from the Jate Queen. They 
a family of four 6on« and three daughtera, a 
well educated. The eldest son and heir, who is 
now asBOclated with his father in the admiO 
Stratioo, was at Eton' and Oxford, two othert 
were at Harrow, and the foiiith is at 
College, Jersey. The daughters have also p*8‘*“ 
various examinations —-7/ie Graphic, 
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The Indian Unrest 


The Religion of the Artist 


Mr. Bppin Chnrdri Pil tn on ortiole to the 
ContmfOTUTif lUvitvi tmees t!ia c.'Jusc's which 
have contnbaUd *o the evo'ution of the idee of 


India as a nation, for roost of nhith EncNnd la 
liei'seif responsible Hesa\s — 


In GoosideriDg the prersnt Iodise unrest it rinst be 
slnajs borne in mind that it is tbis nstion-idea whi h 
hes really st the root of it Thw ration idea is not a 
mere importation from Europe, hut caacntialiy a natoi al 
native irowtli, to which the conditions erested by 
British rule havo tnado r.ialornl contributions, but 
*hieh ewes iti nrigiD to that great Indian Tteiisissance 
which hss folioaed tho discovery of Ssnsknt and the 
fraitful lOTestigatiODS into the culture and civiliealioD of 
India which this ducoTory directly led to. It is a part 
bl the general awahaniRg of A«is, which is mmg up m 
a determined protest ngsinst the intellectuaJ and inortl, 
ho leas tlian the cornmerciel and poIitii.al, domination 
of Europe. It is alieadv a mighty moral force in the 
country, visibly shaping and inouMing not simply 
people’i political or eoonomie idcnls, but aKo their so 
cisl life and lawi, and whieh u oven piaasiogthe sacred 
symbols and aiyetenee -of their religion lotoiu serviee 
Towering abore the oldyifilncs ef oieedi and eults 
there itsnde to-day a new ereed ui India Uie eiecd of 
Ustionilism. and aer colt, the cult of the MoUicr 


1*. IS Dssesii ,iiy an intslleetnal and spiritual opbeavsl 
the foreronoer ol a mighlv social roolution, with a new 
organisia and a now plulosopliv nf I,r« behind it It is 
the sutntniog up of the long course of past historic cio- 
lulion in India. Its roessaj* is tho p«i fection of bmnan- 
ity tlirough a reconstmeted social and cisie life in the 
hght of a lofty spinlnil philosophy This is tbe inner 
mcsiiiog of the present ferment in India 
It represents Uie trstsils of n oew buth— tbe birtb of 
a rejuvenated India, prepnriog to enter tbe larger and 
saner life of a renovated humanitv which tho new Asia- 
tic IleuMsssnoo U slowly leading to The Enropesn 
I^niissanee, to which tho modern world owev som-teh 
•csent progrev and enliglitennient, has been ax- 
is on the threshold to-dsv efaiiew 
laanewr.-naissance.llie inspiratuo of which is 
3g from the recovered thoughts and ideals of (he 
neglected East, 


bsusted. 


If the belief id anywise widespieac! that art- 
ists are without real religioQ and only worship 
the (xleinal beauty of nature this view la contra- 
dicted by August Rodin, the great French sculp- 
tor He delivered himself on the subject of liix 
peisciisl icligion nnd the hind cf faith held by 
memlieis of the aitistie world in an interview 
with Mr Paul G-ell, {niiit^d m LaJlnxu (Paris). 
We quote from n translation that appears in the 
Boston TriiiMCJipf Sir. Gsell asked Rodin if ha 
nwea man of leligion, and got this reply : 

‘That depends on what jou mean by a religious 
man. If yog mean a mao boiion to ceiHn practices, 
bowing down to certain dogmas, then I mn not stall 
religious 


“ But to ray mind religion is something altogether 
diCrcreiit from mumbling a creed. It is a cnnscioussess 
of til© unexplained and the inexplioable’ an adoration of 
the unknown fores that maintains the various types of 
liviog ereaturoa a tuipioion of a natural world beyond 
the reach of our aentas, of the whole vast domain that 
notlwi iheeveaof the body noi those of the mind are 
copablc of aceing it is the upleap'ng of our conscious- 
ness tiwaid the infliuto, toward eternit.v, toward liuitleas 
Irulli . d love-pimmaov that may he illusory, but 
novortheleaa g,v» «„.g, to the soul in this life In that 
eensr I an religiooa. . . 


re them 




, hf mortals People 
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ib., ,.b. ,.„b„j„ 
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The Glass-Making Industry of India- 

The glB«8-inaking induslry of India U one of 
the most ancient of tile world's manufacturing 
activities. Since time immemorial the various 
materials from which good gl'iss is roade hweex- 
Isted in this country in the forms of pmedepo 
sits of sands and sandstones, limestones enriched 
by admixtures of iron and magnesia and other 
favourable mineral properties. Pliny iccnids the 
tradition that the best glass in the world at hia 
time W89 manufactured in ludm, and there is little 
1 reason to dgubt that in the d&ya of the Buddhist 
Gupta dynasty there was flourishing in this coun- 
• try a glass-making craft which could favourably 
compate with those of Egypt, Phasnicia, Greece 
or Borne. Thatwoikof this kind was earned 
on at the beginning of the Christian era is at- 
tested by certain finds of OenerHl Cunningham, 
who discovered in a tope nt Mankyata m the 
Punjab a glass-stoppored vessel and similar recep- 
taolea or fragments io other topes. Of evidences 
of the progress of tlie industiy in later ages tlieie 
is no lael: ; the panes in tbe panels of the central 
inner gate o! the Tnj hlalml and the beautiful 
Indian euntnelled glass preserved in the South 
Kensington Uluseum would alo.ie alTocd suffi- 
cient proof cf 17th Century merit It is, 
therefore, altogether to be wished that 
an ancient art which attained no small 
distinction in India should pieserve its former 
dignity while pioJiting by thogieater facilities for 
progress afiorded by modem scienlific dl^cove^y. 
In this connection it may be observed that the old 
model-glass furnaces contain n number of serious 
defects : they cannot, in their present ctmditioD, 

' burn coal, while the methods of regulating tbe 
pisssge of air in the furnaces in order to permit 
of higher temperatures being attained and heat 
preserved from being wasted through excessive 
draught, leave much to bo desired. The annealing 
arrangements too are primitive. Rut these and 
other dlfects could be remedied by modificationa 


of no great extent in the designs of the furnaces 
and it is encouraging to find that during the last 
thirty years a new glass-making school has come 
into existence witii the object of developing glass- 
making industry on Weitern lines by thoerection 
of smelting furnaces of the SHtne designs and on 
similar principles as obUined in Europe. T»vo 
Glass Fitctories were lately started in Pengal at 
Sodepore and in TiUgarh, but owing to the inex- 
perience of tlieir ptomoters and the iguoranca of 
the coinmistiioned foreign erpeits with local condi- 
tions, theso factories had to be shut down.' A 
joint stock concern was, however, soon floated in 
the Punjab at Amb.ila and another in Gujerat, 
but neither of these were successful 
their origin, though now the AmhaU 
Factory has been revived under tho stylo of tbe 
Vpper India Glass Works to whose enterpiising 
iSecietary, Mr Alekh Dlinri, the Lahore Exht* 
bitioii hasaOirded an oppoituiiity of stimulating 
the Indian industry by Varied exhibits, and by 
drawing attention to many points of interests to 
its weli-wislieis Two companies have also been 
floated with success in Madras and the estaLhVh- 
ment of further Glass Factories is announced at 
Fanipnt, Kaini (Allahabad), Hnrdoi, Makban- 
pore (Agrn), Buznr and Jnbbulpore, ' while tbe 
Maharajah Scindhia has been devoting attention 
tothe development of glasa-makiiig as a cottage 
industry, wiih valuable reaultv. Enberprisii'S' 
stmlents of the art have aUo been travelling afield 
to leceive inatructioiiB in Japan, America and^ 
Europe, and thaie are su'd to be some twodorens 
of these at present studying ceramics and kindred 
subjects abroad. It would, however, be a distinct 
advantage if a system could be established of ap* 
preaticing joung glars-ninWers to some Factory w 
India, vvhere the special conditions of the Indi»n 
industry could ha made clear to them and where, 
while becoming acquainted with the character of 
tbe raw matviials which India aflbide, they oou'd 
also receive prniticiil demonstration of tlie defects 
of the older systems . — The I'toneer. 
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Indian Companies Act 


Tho Indian MercbanU' Chfiniber and Uareau, 
Bonibaj, liave sent a repieientation to Govern 
ment tpganlu'g the propo-sed amenJmeit of the 
Indian Companies Act, in which they suggest 
that the English Act should be substituted for 
the Indian Act, foi the reason that it is pio- 
gressive and abreast of modem requirements in 
CO operative banking and finance The Chamber 
urge that, in older to protect ci editors and depo- 
sitors of -a joint-stock company, ifc should be 
enacted that when tho pioperty and assets of a 
compiny are lobe mortgaged, pi«vious notice of 
at least two weeks of the tiansiction should be 
given to all prior creditors of the company oi, 
that all piioi creditors should be consi.leiid as 
having the first charge on the company Another 
matter on which the Chamber have expressed 
their opinion is the desirability of inserting a 
provision In t|ie Act requiring the appointment 
M auditors, of only those who are trained and 
who possess the requisite and recognised quahfi 
cations. 


Calcutta Swadeshi Chamber. 

At a recent a.,ti„K of "Smde.h." de.lert 
mnnuf.elor,,,, binkei,, . Sw.,!e,l„ Chamber 
WM org,ni-ed. Rnjoieft, f„„a, 
mibed ,„d . 0, 

Aproemei., 

committee ...d effle. b„„„ .ppmntrf „ 
H not to b, „y 

of b..do.h, tmJe, but ..l.em„p„b„„„ 

m .on i,h,el.,.,„.„b„e. tb. .„Ur. 

Urn. for divinon „t ,„ek nrrieeMb. Ch.„b„ 
be .pill op ,„u, different .eotion, coneemi., 
fcyfvce, with epeeml d,p,„„,„b, ,bich 
be allotted to them. ^ 


Tarifi's with India 

Speaking of Tariffs with India, Prof. II. 11. Lcea 
Smith says ' — “It is not necessary to quote the 
detlarations which have been made by the Govern- 
ment or the leRoliitioDS passed by the House of 
Ciimmons Thioughout them we have maintained, 
as we were in honour bound to do, that we should 
not fuice India to adopt free trade, if we did not 
believe we were acting for her good This attitude 
was peifectly justifiable aa long as Great Britain 
hersilf upheld fiee tr.ide. But what will her 
position be if she herself abandons it? Biitish 
statesmen will bo faced bj two elteinatiies. It is 
iwssible foi them to assei t unishamedly that India 
i» 'iieiely a “plantation” whose good must be 
eacnficed to the inteiests of Biitish Capital. They 
can acknowledge that their arguments and pledges 
in the pvkt were mere hypocrisy which, having 
seiveo their purpose, can now bo abandoned. This 
alternative is of course inconceivable. The only 
other w to granl Jndxn htr /ucal /rtedom and to. 
allow hor to erect a proactive tarif." 


-.rvb, o.un,uu waste- 
Two kmde of material are included under the 
nnmo of cotton waste ; one of these is a thread 
waste which is used by those in charge of machin- 
vry and for packing purposes, ard the other is a 

■' -.pun. Th, l.ilei 

» often woekej up i„,„ ... .. 

“'‘un, oe ontton end moollen, 
Soode. Addit.on.l n„. t„e ,hi. ki„d of „„i, 
fo. ».k.„B ...dd.np, fee .,pbof,t.ei„g ppep^e, 
for the m.,„„f 

““""■•iPP.'i 

la .dditiou b. ibn. in . 

b7l o' ■" •• 

wbich ber^ oouiposeu of piece, of cottor 

Tortuol : r""*" '"“"Pliag-nd tima.. 

•Opeiceot. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha on Enhanced Taxation. 

Mr. D. E. TVacba wtitea to the Tvmt*of 
India 

Sir, — It is to be feai-ed that opinione will 
, greatly differ on the justification or otherwise 
of the enhanced taxation proposed by the finance 
SlinUter. At any rate, having carefully gone 
through the financial sVitement and the statis- 
tical tables which accompany it, I would unhesi- 
tatingly observe, speaking for myaelf, that 
authority has failed to prove his case for the 
enhanced taxes on the two grounds specified by 
Wni.Iu the 9th paragraph, Sir Fleetwood Wilson 
observes that save the increase in land revenue 
in. every other important respect “our receipts 
were below expeetatione. The most disappoint* 
ing section was our railway earnings which re- 
flected the etowoeM of the gsoeral improvement 
being almost a croie short of what we had count, 
ed on realising by the end of October “ It would 
biiccn that, as tar as the revised estimates for 
the curretit year are dealt with, the biggest bole 
in the balance sheet of the Empire is caused by 
the ahortage o! nearly a million sterling in nek 
railway gain to the State Tncidcntally •' the 
most dramatic feature in the situation has been," 
continues the Finance Minister m paragraph 
lOth, “the unexpected development of europium 
revenue.' After graphically describing the inci- 
dent of this precious opium drama, he avowain 
paragraph 12th that '• tUe result of the great 
appreciation in, the value of Indian ejnutn in 
China iithat our revenues in the current year 
will gain about a njilHon pounds beyond what we 
hudgetted for.” 

So far the windfall has had no diaburbing in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the finances for the 
current yesr now coming to a close. The sbwt- 
ag* in State gain from railways is made op by 
that windfall. 


Tnmiegnext to the Budget estimate for 1010- 
11, the Finance Minister is hopeful that the year 
wilt tarn out good. But immediately following 
that optimistic forecast there is the pessimistic 
declaration that unfortunately he cannot expect 
a surplus without the help of additional taxation J 
For this state of affairs are urged two reasons. 
In the first place, “ the reduction of our exports 
of opium to China will cause a serious fall in our 
optnm revenue In the second place, we are ob- 
liged to apportion to Eastern Bengal and Assam a 
much larger share of its land revenue than it has 
hitherto retained.” The*e are the two “ adequate ” 
reasons openly declared for raising taxation. I 
do not wish at present to encumber your columns 
by expatiating on the questionable policy involved 
in the second of the reasons. I confins'tnyself to 
an examinatioTi of the first, vis,, tbs apprehended 
shoitage in opium receipts in order to prove that 
it is wholly fallacious. 

Now, Sir, 1 should, in the first place, remind 
the public of the broad fact that both the Govern- 
ment of India and the Seeietary o'* State had de- 
clared three years ago that the opium revenue 
most gradually vanish, provided the Chinese 
Oovemment were sincere on their part in sup- 
pressing the opium trafiic in their own country. 
Indeed, the Government was prepared without any 
fresh taxation to forego in ten years, at the rate 
of £330,000, the net opium reverue which they 
declared was 3^ millions stethog. Since that 
declaration was made there had been a Commission 
in Shanghai which unanimously arrived at certain 
coneJusions, nine of which have been specifically 
alluded to by the Finance Minister in the 48th 
paragraph of his slateraent. I will only quote one 
sentence which I consider most relevant to the 
purposes of this correspondence. “The Commission, 
was a thoroughly representative body ; its concla- 
sions were unanimous j and there is nothing in its 
findings to deter us from expressing our acceptance 
of the general principles which it laid down. ^6 
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oI the period of following severe fftinine to 

help tho cultiNstors with 1 »rgo quantitie'^ o! good 
seed and the like, and the confidenee thus gained 
has been very great. Again tiavelling agents 
have been employed in going from place to plsce^ 
generally on fcome epecwl quest, and getting into 
touch with villageti^ and cullw.itovB »« Bombay. 

In this ease the men employed should be of con 
e'iderable experience, he thoroughly imbued with 
the fact that they are the servants of ibe 
and be, if possible, culuvatore themselves Ai.d 
soon, lint, con&deiice must be gained, I would 
, again insist on the matter, before anything matei lai 
can be done. 

\7hen the (‘unfidence of the ectua) cnitjvstoie 
baa been secured, the greater part of the difiiculty 
is over. It is then only a mattci of showing, of 
oleail} proving, that whet you recommend is good 
and will pay, and the chief trouble la to ensure 
that your infoimation sctmlly reaches ths culti- 
Taton themselves, 

MOST CFDTStK KSTUOD. 

The number of methods which ran be adopted 
for this pui pose III very great. The most cei lain 
in effect have been already referred to->lhe 
formation of local aSEociatiuna of agricul* 
turiats where matters can be freely discuveed, and 
in connection with which members will mahe trials 
for themaelvea and for their neighbour* to see, 
and the institution of derr.nngtrations by the agri- 
cultural department either on cultivators* land 
epecially hired for the purpiae, or by special 
, demonstration farnu. Where applicable, both 
these nietl>a<h are effective in almost all caeve. 
The spreniling of demonstrations over larger areas 
under the control of the agricultural depart- 
ment however involoves a very large eUff and 
a very well trained staff This is not likely to be 
available for many years to come, if ever, but so 
far as it ia available whenever there is anything 
dednito to be shoan the method of loot) demons- 
tration has proved itself extremely cTecliva. As 


already stated the Committee feel that experience 
has shown that plots taken from cultivators for 
a short period and placed under a man who is 
himself a cultivator well-trained for the particular 
demonstration in hand are more effective than 
actual demonstration farms. Such plots should 
bo small, should limit themselves to spocial and 
definite demonstrations, should show nothing 
which IS not certain to be a succes.a, end should be 
accessible to surrounding cultivators at all times. 

To enable improveroBiite to be carried out over 
a wider area vvu must return to those methods 
which have been successes iu other land*, such a.s 
exhibitnms, shows, publications and so on, ' They 
will be successes if you already have the confi- 
dence of the people, otherwise they may cause 
much talk, hut will lead to little real effect. Hence 
the value, so far as ultimate results are concerned, 
if th»e methods have been very various, ' 

We have now considered most of the methods 
which have been adopted to ensure a wide exten- 
eion of the knowledge of agricultural {tpprove* 
inenta But there ia one other to which I would 
like briefly to refer., name1y,’tho ttaining of the 
sons of cuUivatori in practical agriculture either 
on the farms of the ogcicultural department, or 
in special Institutions This has been carried on 
to a certain extent at Nagpur, tind also in 
Bombay. The whole matter is, however, as yet in 
•n eiprrimental stage. Difficuby has been found 
in attiacting the right tlasa of students and those 
who come do not by any means always wish to go 
hack to improve their own land. Where the 
right type of boys have been attracted, and where 
the course has been short an.l practical through- 
out. there have, however, been a good number of 
case, of success Bu^. the whole question of the 
largo applicability of such training at present, 
doubtful, and a very considerable amount of 
erpetioient wjU be required and that under 
different conditions, before the best method ie 
nscettair.ed, 
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p»id on tlia enormous nnnuil boirowing* ol 
loillioiis for railwsj purpises, and, secondly, the 
very Isrge growth in tlie Civil and Military char- 
ges. But these will leqwre treatment by them- 
selves in n separate letter. It will be sufficient 
to sUte here what me the actual ineieases m 
shown in the Budget" — 

' Irtlchs Rs 

Civil Charges • • 90 11 

Interest Charges on Rnilwajs. . 5012 

Military Charges . •• 46 68 

187 71 

says, 1 87 erorea of rupees These are the in- 
creases in permanent expenditure which account 
for the deOot, and not the falling off in opium 
which had been fully discounted sinco the last 
three jears, 


UnER&NCES OF THE OAY. 


Mr- Gokbale oa the Press Bill. 

Mr. Ookhal* said, — My Lord, it is a cruet 
irony of fite that the first important measure (hat 
comea before the Reformed Council is a measure 
to carUil a great and deeply chsiuhed piivilege 
which the country has enjoyed, willi (he two biirf 
intcnuptions for three quarters of acentury. Hut 
while the pUns of statesmen haae mature-] slowly 
events designe-l by malignant fates to frostrate 
their purpose, have moved faster. And thus we 
find that just when the Scheme of reforms has oia- 
tenahsed, the »lcy la dark with clouds which proba- 
bly will roll away before lo ig but wbich for that 
tune wear a thrwleiiing aapeet. My Lord, Iron- 
fwa that the regret with which 1 approach a 
consiJerstion of th’s Bill has been deepeneil by the 
fact that the measure is being hurried throogh its 
Maersl stegea by eu«pending the staoding orders 
•ril wiihout giving the country practically any 
^ licrlnnily to tiprvrs its opinion on it. In raying 


il9 


this I do not forget thofacttliat LoiJ’ Lytton’e 
Aclof 1878 IMIS introduced and pissel at one sit- 

tin® noi do I overlook the consideration shown by 

your Lordship after deciding to suspend the stand- 
ing orders in giving at least those three days for 
consideration and id referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. But, my Lord, was the unusual pro- 
cerlure nece^ry ? Surely a week or ten days’ de- 
lay in enacting this measure would not have made 
any appreciable difference to anybody, since the 
B II seeks to apply to the situation what at best 
can only be a slow remedy. However, I do not 
wish to pursue this point further. 1 might not 
have said even this much, had it not been for the 
tact, that the Government has been reproached in 
certain quarters for giving us even these three 
da)s. 

My Lord, in tlis mioute of dissent which my 
lion, friend Mr Mudholkar and I have appended 
to the Report of the Select Committee, na have 
bneSy stated our position in regard to tiiia measure. 
That position I would like to amplify in the few 
minutes for which I propose to occupy the atten- 
tion of IheCouncil It la admitted on all handa— 
the Hon Member in charge of the Bill has ad- 
milte<l It in his speech — that the Penal Code is 
amply eufficient lo “ punish " eeditioii and that the 
special legisintioii of list year can effectively put 
down incitements to violence. Wliat is contended, 
however, is that the punishment of seditious writ- 
ings and utterance-, under the Penal Code, so far 
from restricting the area of sedition actually 
vridens itbyienson of the unhenlthy excitement 
it causes and keeps up for months, the rash of 
natural sympathy of the pnhlic to tlic accused, 
Uicerown of martyi-dom tbatcomes to be placed on 
theirheadsand the aiaoui.t of odium which the 
proceedings bring to the Government. “And jt 
•* wrg-vd that the Government u convinced that 
the right plan lo deal with sedition is lo proceed 
by way of prevention rather thin by way of puniah- 
Bent. Kow, my Lord, I will at.oi.ee admit that 
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sioDs csn well be softened without renJering the 
Bill less effective 'With these, however, I will 
deal when I move the amendments of which 1 
have given notice. 

My Lortl, 1 have said that the situation in 
several parts of the country is an anxious one. 
That, however, does not mean that in my opi- 
nion things are really going from bad to worse. 

On the contrary I entirely share the view which 
wu 80 clearly and firmly expressed by Your lord- 
ship on the opening day of this Council, a view 
in such striking contrast to the nervous opinions 
that one hears on so many sides, especially in 
this city — that the general situation is far easier 
to-day than it ever was during Your lyjrdship’a 
time. There is no doubt whatever that the Re- 
form Scheme, despite ecnsiderable dissatisfaction 
about details, hes largely eased the tension of the 
situation and has brought over to the side of the 
AdmiiiUtntion factors that might otherwise hai-e 
Kmiined sullenly or hopelessly aloof. There is 
no doubt also that thesa wicked sss&ssinatioos and 
decoilies which have been dufigunng the pageef 
lodiar. history since last year have at last roused 
the lodian community to a sense of the great 
danger in which it st-mds. Our comaumty is a 
slow-moving community but once it begins to 
move it movea surely. And anyone who cun 
read the signs may see that it has shaken ofl its 
letliargy and begun to advance to the support of 
law and order. My Lord, the crop of violence 
that his come to the surface Lad its ground pre- 
pared five years ago 1 sinrerely believe no new 
ground w being added to it and though we may 
not have seen the last of these outrages ^ think 
we are nearer the end than many imagine. But 
the juncture is most difficult and delicate one, 
and if ever any juncture called for the utmost 
t»ct and coocilUtiun— such as we have now leamt, 
dwpite Tepresaive measures to which jon have 
been from time to lime driven, to associate with 
^ our lordship's name — that juncture is the pre- 


sent. Angry cries for reprisals — however, natural 
ana even justified — will not mend matters and 
will certainly not assist the task that lies before 
the Government. 

VROGSESS SKD TQE PRESS. 

My Lord, I am not one of those who think 
that any appieciable section of the Indian Press 
hae always bsen seditious or that the Press in 
India has on the whole done more mischief than 
good. On the contrary, our Press has been in 
the main a potent instrument of progress. It has 
quickened our national consciousness ; it has 
spread in the country ideas of justice and equal- 
ity not only between man and man but also be- 
tween class and eU«s, it bas stimulated our 
public spmt ; It bas set us higher sUndards of 
public doty Ard till five years ego, I do not 
think that barriog a very few exceptions sny 
section was actually seditious, >f by sedition a 
desire to see British rule oiertbrown is under- 
stood A consiieiable proportion was no doubt 
often ill informed, prejudiced, even intolerably 
bitter io its comments on the adoioUtration and 
Its measures, but this sprang mainly from ignor- 
ance and from a feeling that grieiances were not 
redressed and not from any actual hostility to the 
rule Itself. During the lost fiie years seditious 
ideas have to doubt spread more or less in 
all parts of the country and in some parts 
more rapidly, and extensively than in 
others This however has been due to 
special causes which ere now well under- 
stood and over which it is unnecessary to dwell. 
Ithink.iny Lord, my countrymen are now grow- 
ing aliva to the fart that nothing U more surely 
dcsttuclivo of our hopes of future progress than 
the spread of these ideas in the land. In my 
opinion, our first duty is to help in removing 
these ideas fro-n the air and because I feel this 
most strongly 1 am prepared to !«t the Govern- 
ment apply to the situation eien the drastic reme- 
dies contemplated by this Bill. Ida not know 
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Sf'tiKte adopted a resolution conceived in, the fel- 
loaing terras: — “ Article 1 . lUe selling, the offer- 
ing. and eiposiiig for sale and the iraporksUon of 
infants' feeding bottles ^^ith tubes are forbidden. 
Article 2 : The inspectors of pharaniacles and the 
authorities cited in Article 2 of the decree of July 
31, mOG, shall bo entrusted with the duties of 
seeing to the application of this present law, which 
shall only come into force threo months after its 
promulgation. Article 3 . All infraction of the 
provUions of this present law shall be punished 
by a fine of 25 to 100 frtnc-s, and in tbe case of 
a seconl offence by impriscnment for ei,;htda}a to 
one month. Article 403 of the tienal codoiaap- 
plicalle. In all ta^es the tribunals shall haso 
power to order tho confi'iatan of bouU» Kutd 
vhes thelaw u cotiliarened ‘ 


N' 


••rd nurd 


sum MILK. 

tcry in the scientil c wwrld has ex 
eltc.a^ iiiUrwt amjog iLe gucial publu 
than that of rri.ff»ejr JUtihnikuJl, the «orld- 
famed bft-.tanol-'gi-t, that, under crUmcw.di 
tiot.a, a diet of a fpecially prcuiied fo,m ,r 
milk mil prolong human life to an laiuienMly 
healthy an I Tipcrciii oM age. Thw t* r 
cuvery which sipiilal,, the itf) h. 
vf suffTirg, dueaae.l, anl dyin-hi 
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foed. This, naturally, in time results in n perpetu- 
ally poisoned body. It is inevitable that it should 
be 60, and we, alas 1 .aie ui able to help ouiselves. 

Now, no man can really be plnsically he.althy or 
mentally liappy and light-hearted who goes about 
with a poisoned body, and in lato life it is com- 
paratively mre to meet people who me ascomfor- 
table and happy in their bodies and in thi ii‘ minds 
as they were os children or young men and young 
women Some time ogo Piofessuc Uuclaux and a 
fiiend aero travelling through the mountainous 
regions of eemi civilised Bulgaria and they noted 
with tho greatest interest and astonishment that 
Dol only did a vast number of the inhabitants at- 
Uio great length of ds) s but that they were physi- 
cally and nienUlly active, alert, happy and vig- 
orous to tilt very end, Ihey learned that out of a 
population of hss than thiee millions there were 
no IcM than three thousand who )nJ attained a 
hnndtcvl years and upwnnU The Bulgarians, 
therefore, ceiiUnies ago, hail solved the gloat proh- 
Km of hutnnn life - How to keep a healthy mind 
in a heilthy body, and how to live long In tho 
land tvhicb tho l.oid tbeir OoJ had given them, 
Thiadi-covery of the r^ofe^hO^ naturally caused 
the pnilm tnlei^sttliroughculthocivilited wmld 
generally, and inrlitiihifl^ hir,, ir. Knplgnd for 
lh« rtvson ihil it toudied upon a aubj.'ct of liter- 
ally viul intervht to soffinng and dying huaian- 
iiy llow live UTgundhapplly: Drink rour 
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Under-Secretary cf State for tliQ Colonies respect 
ing the treetinent of Indian Mahcrnedans who, 

*9 passive resisters, are undergoing or have under- 
gone ioprUonment in the Transvaal. The latter 
states that the great Tnajoiity of Indians domitiled 
in the Transvaal belong to the Maliouiedao faith 
They are principally nerehants and shopkeepers, 
tnJ are the wealthiest nnd most inflnential sec 
tion of the Indian commimity there In common 
with their brethren of other filths they have elect- 
ed tosoffer the penalties of Ihe law in fulfilment 

of an oath solemnly taken in piihlie when they 
were threatened with the invidious legislation 
against which they thus protest, with the object 
of appealing to the better feelings and sense of 
jastice cf their fellow colonists of European origin 
They do not corapUin of the sction of the Trans- 
vaal Oovcrnment in enforcing the hw, but they 
feel that they are entitled to the j.rotection of 
the Imperial Government agxiost unnecessary 
hardship inflicted in its enforcement They 
regard the gratuitously harsh tre-atmeut to which 
they have been subjected in prison as an attempt 
an the pirt of the authoritira to break down 
unfairly the passive resistance. Thus they slate 
tliai, fur a long time, the porridge served out 
to them Wiis mixed with animal fat, ,»nd that 
recenlly, during the sacred month of Ramaran, 
Mihorusdan prisoners were refn-ml facihtiee for 
obwrring the fi»t 

In reFereDLe to Lord Crflwu's recent statement 
in the Uoun* of Loids adopting the view of the 
Transvaal Colonial Seerttary that I«Umic Uw 
permits persons so circumstanced to observe the 
fast at a sulsefjuent dale, the letter obserrea that 
this IS an incorrect repreventatioD of the Mnvsul- 
man religious law. It is only in ca<« of aerioiu 
illaeet and whilst travelling that Moeleros are 
alljwed to keep the fast at some other lime. The 
Committee, continues the letter, regard it thrir 
doty as loyal tubjecU cf the Crown to call atten- 
tion, in the iatereeU of the Empire, to the intense 


feeling of indignttion and sense of injustice which 
the harsh Irettment of their fellow-countrymen in 
the South African Colonies is arousing in all classes 
of the Indian people, a feeling that is being utilised 
by the enemies of Bribhh rule in India to foment 
disaffection. My Committee are also concerned 
that in the coui-se cf the campaign started with 
the object of breaking down the resistance of 
our fellow countrymen to a law which they con- 
sider degrading, unfair pressure would appear 
to hare been put upon them by ignoring or 
over ndiog religious scruples and requirements^ 
which ID the case of the Mabomedans are the 
meet sacred things in life. Speaking with a full 
sense of their responsibility, my Committee feel 
constrained to say that unless the lo^ of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects settled in South 
Africa . . IS ameliorated, and that without 
deity, It will add greatly to the difficulties with 
whVn the Indian Government elands confronted, r 
lYSUSS IV NATSl. 

The Cotnmeiciil correspondent of the ihoneer 
wMlee — 

The lejiort of the Natal loiboar Cojnrniijeion 
proii 1 - a very liandaorue testimoninl to the value 
of (odiiuUhour in that Colony, its existence be- 
ing .toclsred to be essential to the well-being of 
amoral in>lu„triee and tjiet if the importation of 
suvh labour were abohahed under present condi- 
tions these industries would decline and in some 
cflsee disappear entirely. The industries detailed 
were sugar, tea, mealie-growtng, farming and 
foal mining, and it is said that were the Indians 
to disappear from the scene it would require 
double the amount of native labour to fill their 
places, these latter being so untrustworthy and 
casual ID their wort, lo spite of this high char- 
acter,and confession of usefulness, the Commission 
are in dread of anything but indentured labour ; 
that is the coohe goes, and does his allotted Usk, 

and returns to India, not being allowed to live in 

NaUl except a.s a labourer. Howlittle popular 
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A:CKIE DE.WANT AKl) U. T. D. 

When Mrs. Jaqucs, of AVRshington, waa lett- 
ing England for America in 1889, slie tsentto 
6aygoo«l hye to H. P. BKxatatj, who raid to 
her, " M'ell, LUlle One, when jou return I shall 
ho gone." Then camo the queblion, “ Who will 
fill jour place 1" II. P. B. gave her an earnest 
looVfora ttiotnenl, and then said, •• Annie Be- 
fant. Do not tprah ct this, out 1 hate wird 
from the Master, .ind 1 will know jual when to 
• placo the Master's ring on her finger.*' Tbw 
brought out the exclamation, *' Oh ' bow can 
that cold intellectual woman ever fill jour pUeo?" 
tnd H. V, 11. smiled, and a-aid, " Bhe will unfold 
in spirit and heeomo soft snd tx-autiful, and she 
mil he aide to rearh the p<.o( Ic, and do a greater 
work thsn I roull ever do ' Tina was in the 
yciirwliin A. 11 had ju»tl>C(orof airemlwrof 
the Theasophiral Seciety — 7^»eic>/Ay tn .lutfro- 
laiio. 

NK 1 0 TiPPtV* tarr woaoa 
Mr. lV)jrp|»n, writirc to the Tranira il /.tn-lrr, 
rayy — 

hir, — I hate l>aen aiiraUl to-dav . to morrow 
will witrtea the »j>frtacK* «1 4 Col >i lal-lom 
Indian who ktiowa ro home outside Houth Afnca 
l-eing imprixuicd [or any petiol up to sixmonsl », 
and with j^iliap* hard Ul>our thinirn in, for she 
crime { I ) cl unturir e to claim hie jo»l tighla an.l 
priTOegfwaaa Hriti'h f ul.jcct in a llritiah Colony. 

1 tru*t jO'ir mernirs rcnUtrpr-iary will not Wiiml 
your pUiPi: ti.e a ir all ij.ace in your columna, if 
only h«au.e tl e cor l.tiiped mii ia ertiSM to a 
1a»t word. And that la»t weed, Pir, 1 * this that 
tt weul I le ne'l for ll * d.'uiftnt rapv to giro 
mere c-ji *i IrralK n ti » i' j*c: tae*» if th* a. n ia 
net to set upio U la jl .ri’-ia Kmp’re The ll.’try 
cf tie ri*e anl fall tf ewflrw* va l' • MaViry of »»» 
aharl'i ntrl cl au' j^t rsT* to trrtul ard r'^1 
le-f arnvhiUt'on dorirg lie rcrii'»*-r«'» j.3r«o • 


after wealth, easo and indolence. The festering 
sore on the fair form of the Empire has appeared 
in the political life, thought and action of this 
Colony 60 far as reg-trds subject races, and the ^ 
prafound immorality of it has engendered an em* 
phatic re-action throughout the length and breadth 
of the brightest dependency of tho British Crown 
— India. But what is that to the assorted human- 
ity of the Transvaal ? What connection is there 
between the English in India and the man in tho 
street here 7 If, however, there is a man in South 
Africa with a trace of pride of Empire, let him 
say to the Transvaal, which is slowly but liurely 
bringing about the disintegration of the Empire, 
“Thus far rhsU thou go, and no farther," if he 
would have the 300 millions of India to sUnil up 
With him for the King and the Brilisli Empire, 
uoneits' eonoisTRTAKS. 

The only three bsroneia of India out of her 
tlireo him Irrd and thirty millions are all Eoroas* 
tiians, end the only two Indians who ever sat 
in the great poliiiral aa<cmhly of Great Britain, 
the Parlisment, were also Zorosstrians. . • • 
i)y the mjsterious wotking of the law of Karma, 
the fidelity of the furrlathera uf tho /oroutrians 
to their faith in bearing the Mcre<l Fire thou- 
sands of miles by lend ktid sea to tiiia ancient toll 
of sagps has brought tho glory which they now 
anjoy — F^semyAy in /ndia. 

na. tALtvTiAccnianu 

Mr. Valentine Cliirol, the head of the 
foreign department of TU Timu, wbo is now in 
thia country on a special mikkloii fer his paper, 
has been in India on six or reicn preiiaua ore*- 
eions, on short tours, Or rn rouU between England 
srd ilie Isr Ea»t. Mr. Chirol ia theaulhorof 
"Twixtr.reek and Greek," T1." Far Kasbrrn 
Questi-w." ani “TU Millie Eaetem Question." 
llej.ir.ed 77,- r.o.e, in It-'.in, aid lucceedcl fiir 
Ilr.sll M.eVenr!. Wall.^, 
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’ The Begum of Bhopal. 

wniSE A noSlAK BULE3 

For three generetinne a woman has ruled over 
the State of Bhopal in Central India, and Nawab 
Sullan Jahan, ■who baa been CTe**«d a Knight 
Grand Commander of the Star of India, ia the 
third Begum so honoured The State was found* 

. ed more than two centuries ago by an Afghan 
soldier of foit'ine in the service of the Great 
Moghul, Aurargsib The present Beguro’s grand- 
mother, Sikander Begum, wis also a woman of 
exceptional capaevty. Shs wee tocognised by the 
British Government firet aa regent and after- 
.wardsaa rulerof Bhopal During the Mutmyshe 
displayed corspiruous lojelty, handing over a 
quantity of treosotiahle cotreepondence to the 
OovernobOenerara Agent, aheltenng Engli«h 
Officers who hud ‘been expelled from Indore, and 
dealing' promptly with her own troop* when they 
showed signs of Joining the rebels Stkandei Ba 
gum was her own Prime Minister, and she govern 
ed Bhopal with a firm and just hand. Iler 
daughter, Shah Jahan Begum, who succeeded her, 
imitated her example in throwing aside the res- 
trictions of the “ punlab,” and she, t*w, proved 
herself a successful ruler. The present Begum, 
^>aw&b Sultan Oahan, has administered the Stale 
Since 1901 . Though unlike her mother and grand 
mother, she has not been persuaded to throw aside 
the Veil, she insisted on being present at the 
IHlhi Cororalion Durbar and at all the Slato 
ceremoniM that added spleudouv to the occasion. 
Kirly last month she held a grand Durbar on her 
nwn account, when she made r stirring speech to 
the assembled notables It was a tew daysafler the 
attempt to assassinate the Viceroy at Ahmedabad 
that her Highness denounced the outrage in re- 
tnarkably strong Unguags. Her people, she said, 
29 


most follow the example of their ancestors and 
show their loyalty ard devotion both to herself 
and the British Government. Too often the tele- 
grama we get from India are full of virulent 
mtieiania of Biitish rule, selected from the 
columns of a seditious Pressor culled from the 
speeches of professional agitators Possibly in 
districts Udder English administration leading 
men ace not so ready as might be wished to 
vindicate our policy in public; but the Indian 
princes, or at any rate, a laige number of them, 
have openly declared their abhorrence of the 
iDSuita which have been offered to the Paramount 
Power. The Begum of Bhopal, at her Durbar in- 
sisted, that India enjoyed many and great 
advantages under foreign rule, and that it 
was base ingratitude to question its justice. 

BZB FLICX IX BISTORT 

But the honour DOW bestowed on the Begum 
has been earned not only by outspoken loyalty, 
but by her earnest attention to the welf ire of her 
own subjects The name ofNawab Sultan Jahan, 
like that of her grandmother, will unquestionably 
have a place among the famous women of 
Indian history And though the emanciDation of 
women, aa m most Asiatic countries, is still a 
dream of the future, the sex can boast that from 
the earliest ages Its champions have proved their 
equality to men, on the throne, in the Council 
Chamber, nnd oven cn the field of battle The 
heroines of the Sanskrit epics would have, points 
to the most valomus claimant for female suffmge 
Nur Jehan, wife of the Great Moghul Jehangir, 
waa a better " man " than her Imperial husband 
She managed all the aflaiis of the realm 
aPersiaat Chronicler recoids, and nothing wag 
wantieg to make her an absolute monai-ch 
but the recital of the Khutba m her name ’ 
The Emperor recognised her merits as 
a staleswoman She was quite clever enough, 
he void, to Icok after the Empire ; and all he 
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IRDUSraUL AND COMMJRCl&LSECrtOH. ' 

The Indian Coal Industry. 

Tbera me few things tcore remarkable about 
the growth of industry and comreerce in modern 
India than the increasing production of coal. A 
publication recently issued bj the Indian Com- 
mercial Intelligence Depaitment shows that, 
whereas in 1878, the total amount of coal produced 
was o.ily 1,015,210 tuns 1908, it amounleJ to 
12,769,635 tons, and of this about 90 por cent 
was produced lo Bengal. The Indian coal out- 
put has been ini leasing steadily ever since the 
tninea were first worked, and the figuiea for 1908, 
i-epresenl an incieasa o! 14i per cent over the 
figures of 1907, and 30| pei cent those of 1906. 
The return shows the imports of coal into India 
from the United Eingdoin for the last 20yeats, 
and though the 220,139 tons iinpoited in 1908, la 
far below the niiiximum of 775,017 tons i«ached 
in 1891-S, It IS still the gieatestquantity import 
sd from any one couutr} Aiistiaha comes next 
to EogUiid ill the size of her exports of coal 
to India with 145,796 tons, snd the other 
eountiies exporting coal to India bring the total 
importa up to 453,806 tons in 1908 India ex- 
poits moi^e coal than she imports, sod m I90S, 
the total exports weie 571,582 toi.s, of which 
354,783 tone went to Ojlon, 108,801 tons to the 
Straits Settlement*, and 85,539 tons t© Somatrs. 
Tne fullowing table giies some idea of Iho con- 
sumpliun of real in the difiereiit Indian indus- 
, tries 

Tone 

Railways (including i ail way woikshope) 3,684,000 


PortTiusta . 91,000 

Bunkur coal . . . 1,100,000 

Inland steamers .. .. 500,000 

Jute mills .. 635,000 

Colton mills . . . 843,000 

Iron and brass foundries . . 528,000 

Tea gardens . . . . 94,000 

Oorsumplion * collieries wastsge . . 1,300,000 

Other forms of industrial and 3,879,000 

domestic consumption. 

ToUl .. 12,654,000 


On the railways Indian coal is largely replac- 
ing foreign coal. Twenty years ago one-fourth 
rf the coal consumed on Indian railways was 
foreign, but in 1908, Indian coal represented nearly 
98|>erceDt ufthntotil The shipments of Bunkur 
umI from Calcutta are far in excess of those from 
any other poit, and they have increased almost 
continuously for the last 20 years Most vessels that 
touch Indun ports consume Indian coal. Occa- 
sionally it IS mixed with Welsh coal, but usually 
only li dian coal is burnt The average price of 
Indian coal at the pit's oiouth ia about 4s a ton. 
which comparos with 6s lOd for the United King- 
dom, lls 2<f for France, 6s 7<f, for Australia, 
and 6s 2<I for the United Slates The reasons 
fur the cheapness of the coal it the Indian • pit’s 
mouth are the closeness of the coil seams to the 
surface, with the consequent reduction of trouble 
in obtaining it, sod the cheapness of Indian labour, 
Against this, however, it should be remembered 
that It IS estiiuated that one Engliso miner can 
sccoaiptish as much work in the same time as five 
Indians if the) are Bengalis or two if they are 
Tathans. There were, on March 31, 1909, 125 
joint eWk companies engaged in coal production in 
India with a nominal opital of i5, 404, 140 of 
which, ;C4 384,823 was p-nl up, nud with a total 
debenture issue of j£42&,666. The total number 
of persona employed in coni ruining in India in 
1908, was 129,173. — 77.» Economtst. 

The Allahabad Exhibition. 

The Cerioan .Swiiding Exliibition Committee 
has issoil a ciirulir, impressing on German 
wnnufacturerK the upportunity they lost in not 
patticipahog III the Lahore Exhibition and urging 
theoi to make the German section at the Allaha- 
bad Exhibition as complete and imposing as possi- 
Me. 
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Using Sea*Weed as Manure. 

Of Ute jests llie chief use lo which tes-weed 
has been put in this country is as a fertihser, 
and in this direction the U. S. A. Department of 
Agriculture has made some interesting in/est»ga- 
tioDi. As sea-weed taken diitctly from the 
rocks cbutaiDS about 80 p“r cent, of water, and 
as it IS most valuable for fertilising when it is 
only pertly dried, it is clear that it la useful for 
that purpose only along the coast But it has 
been carried eight or ten milts inland end atill 
used effectually. It is a particularly go-d feitj 
liser for such crops as potatoes and clover, Which 
require plenty of potash. It is said that there 
is so place in New England where red clover 
grows so wtl) ss near Bje Beach, where the soil 
hu been feitiliaed with sea-weed ever since the 
country was settled. In that locality it perpe 
tuates itself snd grows on the same land year 
'sfier year without re-seeding. 


Amritsar CottOD Mills Go . Ld- 


The report for the period ended 3Ist December, 
1909, shows that the net earnings of the Company 
(including the sum of Ka 808-9-10 brought for- 
ward from the year 1908) amount to R* 42,000, 
which your Directors think, satisfactory under the 
pccaliar circumstances of depression which had 
I’een prevalent durirg_the year under report 
The Directors recomniend that the above Profit 
of Ra. 42,000 be diattihuted among the Sbare- 
boldera as Dividend at the rat® of 6 pier cent per 
anoum, 

A pair of new epinning mules with its pirepa- 
*atory Machinery has arrived and ia now in the 
course of erection. 


Artificial Silk Industry- 

* At & meeting of the London Section of the 
Sonety of Chemical Industry, Dr. J. Lewkowitsch 
pteeiding, a paper was i-eid by filr. W. P. Dreaper 
on the Arli/leial Silk Indattry This industry, 
he said, was now repiesented by a yearly output 
of about fi,500,000!b of artificial silk, an increase 
of 500 percent, on the output in 1896. The pro- 
dnct obtained from nitrn cellulose was still respon- 
sible for half of this output, but the cupiamho- 
nium and viscose processes were making rapid 
progre‘‘s At pressnttheartificial product hadnot 
come into competition with the natural silk to any 
appreciable extent, although owing to the produc- 
tion of finer counts of superior strength and fast- 
ness it was likely to do so m the future. It had 
been state.) that the true elasticity of a cellulose 
filament was equal to that of reil silk, end if this 
was ibe fact, then there was no reason why a pro-- 
duct might not be ultimately obtained which 
would replace the filament spun by the eilkworm, 
The etrength of the yarns of the artificial product 
was iioproving rapidly, and was now from 60 to 70 
per cent of that of rest silk In the ducussion 
which followed the paper, the general opinion 
seemed to be that the future of the artificial ma- 
toiial lies in the direction of novel applications 
nlber than ui its employment as a rival fabric to 
natural silk. 


Protectioa Against Moths- 

Recent expoiiment has shown that carbolic acid 
w the best thing for fighting moths For cloth ' 
storage ose the following mixture : — 45 parts pure 
carbolic acid, 50 parU camphor, 30. parts oil of 


^iline dissolved in 2.500 parts of alcohol. For 
rurriers -—20 parts pure carbolic acid, 10 parts oil 
JO parts 

nitro beneole, 2| parts aniline dissolved in 1 AOO 
JJ'e foods 

^moderately sprayrf with the help of an atom- 
If they are kept m tight packages, one 
^ying, we are assured, will snffic® for the season 
Ckrthain store-rooms will require twice spmyi^ 
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AGRICULTUR&L SECTION. 


Indian Agriculture. 

Dr. Marold 11. JlatiD, Principal, Agitcnlhiral 
Cultege, Poona, writes as follows to thb Agn~ 
cuICurol Journal of India : — The introductiOD 
o! improveroents into Indian esncullure is 
surrounded by peculiar difficulties The tart that 
generally speaking, the agriculture of the country 
is in the bands of very small holders, who form a 
naturally noti-piogressive class, is the first of 
these Perhaps of equal importance nifh this is 
the rigid eep-iration, which has long existed and 
still exists, between the different classes of society 
throughout the larger part of the eounlry, foi, as 
a result of this the educational movements of the 
past few years have hardly touched the cnUivatoi 
of the land He, in fact, atiU remains largely out 
of contact not I'Tilj with progiesa but also with 
the knowledge of progress And if you add to 
• Iheei resMTis tbe fact that the Indian farmers 
»re usually men whose capital IS little rtoie loan 
Ihs ownership of their very small area of land 
who work almost e.itirely on borrowe.1 money 

there results a condition which IS emmentiy un- 
favourable to progress 

To introduce anything which may be consider- 
e.! an iropiovement in the special iondiuons of 
Indian agriculture the first necessity is that you 
should be absolutely ceitain that jour piocess 
or i_npleo]ent is actually an improvement under 
the conditions existing in any patliciilar spot 
This wouH, at first sight, seem a trawm, and so 
*tn. And jet. Its neglect has led in the past to 
the greatest failures, to the loss of confidence 
the ryots,’ and to set back progress whose sen 
ousness it is difticult to estim-ite. In the older days, 
for instance. American cotton was introduced into 

odia in very largo quantities No experimenta 
»»ra made as to its suitability in many of the 
areas, where it was planted, either agrieuUurally 
or economically. What was the resultl The 


cotton fell ill many areas of course This would 
not have mattered so much, perhaps, in itself, but 
confidence was lost, the department introducing 
the cotton was thought by the cultivators to be 
unpractic.ll, and they hesitated, to say the least, 
to adopt any othei Suggestion, 

Tnr OREiTEST DIFFICULTY. 

The next Step is to secure the confidence of the 
people And iieie is pet haps thegieateat difficulty 
of all Indian ryota have fiooi time to time been 
exploited by people of the most various kinds, 
sometiiDea with, sometimes without, intention eo 
tbatthfls are iightlv suspicious If anything ia 
auzgeaied they at once look for the motive. What 
has the men to giin by it* What 1ms the Govern- 
ment h« may repiesent to gain bj it? Is he the 
agent of eome ore else ? Such ..le the questions 
which at once use in his mind and have to be met. 

The winning of confidence haa been areomplieh- 
ed in venous wajs, but whatever the method, it is 
of the first and most vital importance to the whole 
success of the work attempted to ’ bo done. The 
next method which has beeo used, is that of 
demonstration of the value of improvecients on 
tbeepot, usu.lly by instituting n demonstration 
farm for the purpose or by temporarily hiring 
some land from an actual cultivator In either 
case, if It IS to do any good, the confidence of the 
people must bo xvon either before or during the 
demonstration itself. Working on these hues it 
has been possible to make i oiisiderable progress in 
BUdme. in the Ce..l.a1 I'rovinves, and in Mveral 
othei paitaof India, rew varieties of crops have 
been introduced, new methods h.ve been largely 
adopted, and seems likely that this will foim one 
of the most effective taeans of introducing new 
matters into the pmctica of cultivators. 

Other methods have been utilised for gaining 
the confidence of people, the essential preliminary 
to doing very much for tha introduction of 
improvements In the United Piovinces and in 
the Central Provinces, advantage has been taken 
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Bcparmiciital Tlerlcwii nn5 T\ote£'. 
LITERARY. 


*«. os RincuriiT 

Sir iUraanil Gca<« fjnv« nn ■Hrr*’* kt th* 
I>)Ddon In«titiitiois on JunUAry 31 on “TlieKtliif* 
cf lli'’fnphy." 

n« oWrred th-it a biojmphy thout) l»c a 
pbilcsophiesl treAti<e, not a ncrmon upon rrlig«on 
Of mofaU A lx<jk now Almost entirely unknown 
— Sir C»orge Pjule’ii life i f Artlibithop Whitgifl 
— w»i the ejirlieet Ilngliiih lloffraphyof mxlern 
times to Mcipe the pitf*ll of mere pi >u« rhetoric 
A hihrg in ino«t rno-Urn li»r« ” wn* their gt'^t 
length, while the rarelwness with which some 
cf tlitai wrre put t-.g-lher wool I hardly b* credit 
•d. SlAterisl which ought to be winnowed end 
Mfted until nothing but the purm Hour remeine 
often flung Ingetber In brcAthleM hi«le in a 

^nugh heop without eelcction or arrongenient 
Quite recently the biogrephy of a c'rtAiti excellent 
tnodern Iliship wee eonpiled by a popular dime, 
*ho would perhaps hf-nself be n tlishep one of 
these da)s The author fell up to bis neck into 
the pit of haste and csreleesncM Trivial and 
imporUnt details alike were treated on the aaroe 
*f«le. Complaining of the ibapeloM vast 
cf the book, he was told that the 
author • could not make it aliorter he had 
not the time " {UughUr ) There was s found 
*nd orsound Boswell, and the latter abounded in 
MUhe more vulgar ef our newrpapere. Of Isto 
*00 great preponderance liad been given to the 
»»mily without due coneideralion of the claims of 
*be public. The conaequence was a certain false 
timul delicacy, which had been steadily 
until ,t became more and more difficult 
111 *ruth about an eminent person, if 

» truth could not be considered in any sense 

vO 


fligr.ifi«,l. He knew a biographical work alto- 
i:eth*ra«ppreMi^l WaiMoil too frankly reprrser.t- 
eJ the snbj*ct of ilaa ergiged in trade although 
— each was the imny cf life— ft had been entire- 
ly due to bis iucce*s as a tradea-oan that he was 
cnab!e<l to undert-akn the eiiterpriso which Kia 
family desired to relelirat* The I iographer ahoiiM 
b* Uetful. bat not cowardly; he ahould cultf- 
vato dcticiey, but not fabo delicacy. He ahould 
hare in mind a clear image of the man before ho 
began to set the portrait on paper and that Imago 
would have its shades as well as its llghls. Ifis 
first cunsiJeration should bo truth. The anrllish- 
ness, tbe weakness, or the blindnraa cf rrletiiM 
aboull r.«t tie indulg-.l to such a degree as to 
make the portnit untrue Certain fa<hlonahlo 
bingrsphies of the present day deserve u other 
rominent than the words “A lie" . J fn 
lioIJ letters across the title-page, 

eriirn uaiian arcecKta 
People are continually making refercnceato 
speeches celebratol for their eloriuer.ee or tiecause 
they have affected Id.tory. But when anylmdy 
wants to read siicli speeehei there is a difficulty 
in finding them It is therefore tlmught that a 
selection of notcil orations may prove acceptable 
and useful. Mr. Herbert Paul,' wiles') literary 
taste and historical knowledge are great, has 
made the teUclion. U ranges from OliverCrom- 
well to John Bright, and Will bo publiehed by 
the Pitmans 


a miiTncQjliNo ^twa^apE^. 


M. J Bi„j, Ull.h, hrollwr of Jt.olri 

MuHbtoJ uii.i, 

.tarll, b,i„s««l f„m 1,1 , u,j„ „ • , 

tl,. 1,„„ n, 

Th, p,p., ,ni 1.. c.ii.d IL, .ir.u„, 

t„ ,1.. 

“’f"" "P'ri'ncid ioo,„.li.t 
responsibilities, ^ 
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right and left in order to indulge in tho grand 
luxury of niilwajs at breathless pace, hero, Ihero 
and everywhere. Ho never cares what burdens 
such annual borrowings cost by \vay of heavier 
interest charge year in and year out. Sufficient 
for the dty if by sheer force of the privilege and 
power he -Hields he can get the productive pattnere 
to provide for the interest! It is altogether an 
one-sided partnership. It is altogether uiinatunl 
and can hardly be justified on grounds of 
equity and fair play. 

What is really wanted for purposes of a genuine 
decentralisation of Indian finance is a certain 
well thought out and well-defined method where- 
by each Provincial Government m»y enjoy the 
fruit of its own diligence, while contributing a 
reaionnhle percentage of its revenue towards the 
expenses of the Imperial Government for purposes 
of general eupervieion and nothing more By 
ell means let the army and the tatlways be kept 
under its charge and control. But let their 
maintenance entirely depend on what each Pro 
vineitl Government is able annually tu offer 
Let the percentage of the share the Imperial 
Government should obtain from each Provincial 
Government be carefully ascertained and fixed 
by parliamentary legislation. Let the percentage 
work automatically, that is to aay, it should 
obtain more when the provincials are 
enabled to obtain more and le.ss when the Previn* 
dais obtain lesa by reason of famine or other cansea. 
For instance, assume that rarliament M*igne dO 
per cent, as the fair share of the Imperial Govern* 
merit under certain welUilehneH conditions and 
limitations. Tbe 60 per c< nt, shoul^be the share of 
each Provincial Government. When the provincial 
revenue expands, its own shars will be larger bat 
automatically the40 percent will yieldalai^rabato 
alee to the Imperial Government When owing 
to famine or ether causes the revenue is lest for the 
Prcvinciale, tbe Imperial will also get leas. Xbe 
'advantages of such an apportionment are obvione. 


On the one hand, the scheme will give a reasonable 
contribution to tho Imperial Government for ita 
nnxiual expendituro. The temptation to spend 
right and left without thought for the tax* 
ptyer will be greatly mininiaed.' ' On tbe 
other band, tho Provincials will beable to work 
out better their financial salvation. Their pro- 
ductive diligence will be greatly stimulated. The 
more they get, the mote they will be able to spend 
for the moral and material progress of their 
respective propulatvon and, of course, the Imperial 
Government will have its share of the provincial 

prosperity. Another provincial advantage will be 

this: That each province will vie with the others. 
At present, a backward province has no incentive 
whatever to expand its revenue, because it can al* 
ways fall back upon tbe Imperial Government for 
doles whenever its revenues do not suffice, See how 
tho Eastern Bengal Qovernmeut has been able to 
get a dole this year. Practically all tbe ether pro- 
vinces have combined, as it were, to fill the deficit. 
Each piovince must be made to pay its 
way, but no province, under this scheme, esc 
look forward to receive n dole from any other. 
This IS the only rational and impartial 
echeioe of decentralis-alion of Indian finance. This 
is the great financial reform loudly called for. 
To do aught elso is aimply to palter with our 
Goances. Such paltering cannot help tbe taxpayer. 
If at all, it will throw greater burdens on him 
in tu future by way of taxation, and even when 
the augmented taxation is placed on bis shoulder 
many urgent wanJs will remain unsupplied. 

T.WO points Drily need tube pressed on tbe 
attention of the Imperial Government by the 
popular repreaentalivee in the Viceregal Legisla- 
tive Council. Firstly, a modification of ils present 
fowign and doruesUc policy v^hich is enUiling 
jear .« and year out u larger and larger expendi- 

r.l. r “‘‘'■“'’'I'y* 

o! ib. 
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A Famous Lawyer- 

sin EDIVARD CLiRKB. 

In Spite ot his sixty eight yesrs, lh&.t vetenn 
lawyer, Sir EJw&rd Clarke, K. C , is still seeking 
fresh fields ot activity, and after having invented 
a new shorthand, ho now comes Forxvaid with the 
antouficement that he has perfected a system of 
Swift longhand so that people will be able to wiite 
threa times quicker than by the ordinary method. 
All through his busy career Sir Edward has found 
it necessary to write extremely quickly, and he 
has more than once stated how much he has been 
fndebled to shcrlhand. Uia latest invention 
should earn him the undying gratitude of all 
busioesi meo, eepeeially of those who have never 
ttudied the thousand and one difficulties connect 
*<1 with the asriaus tiisting systems of shorthand. 

Few people sro aware ihat Sir E<lnard 
Clarke began to tarn his living as a jeweller’s 
sssistaiit in the City. His father wanted bim 
to remain in the buainess, and was much upset 
’''hen the boy showed other melioalioos But 
the latter wanted to become a politiciao, and pro* 
h«lythe proudest day m Sir Elward's lifo was 
that on which he felt that he had atoned for his 
Jouttful wilful,, w, by taking hU Seat in the Hoi-e 
of Commors, while his father, aged eighty, and bis 
htUeson watched him delightedly from lUo gallery 
Sir E-lvcard was called to the Bar in 1664, but 
rreviousK to that he tad been a writer in tbs 
odia Office. He obtained Ins title in 1686 
Sir E-lward’s success at the B-ir bis been en- 
llrely of big own making "I have entered • 
difficult profession," he once sai I, •' neither prcppesl 
hy ancestry not awiisted by conneclioi ” Sir Ed- 
«rd mid* a triumph w,th his very first brief, and 
*»» wmplimented on all sides for bis clevenieas. 
■-‘nee then, he his been concerned wilh sotue of 
' * »^t famous legil cases ot his time— and long 
•ru he earned the title of “ the law’s strong man.” 


It is not generally known, but the biilliantlawyer 
mis onco offered a Judgeship, but he declined the 
honour, preferring a political to a judiei.il career. 

In appearance. Sir Edwaid is n typical lawyer, 
lie is short and squarely-luilt wilh old fashioned 
Bide whiskers and shaggy eyrhi-ows, but his quick 
movements and Ins deep, penfetrating ey es give him 
a fitiiking personehty and hia decisive manner 
has frequently cornered a witness who was trying 
to avoid unpleasant farts He is generally far too 
busy for recreation ; but when he can spare the 
time, he goes in. for boating, and as he his a house 
at Staines, he is sufficiently near the river to fre- 
quently indulge in bis favourite sport. He has 
also a been htorary taste, hits written a good deal 
on legal raiUers, and has published some interest- 
ing volumes of public speeches. 


L»tterly, Sir Edward has been n strong oppo- 
nent ot the « Voles for Womsn-" movement. 
•• Women in politics are almoetalwajs personal ” 
he once remarked a handsome young guards- 
man, or the SOD of a peer, will bean irresistible 
candidate to a wumun who generally says ofn 
men either that he ,a. • a dear ' o, that he is 
a wretch ’ To vote for • the dear ■ would be a 
mailer of course, end to embroil noraeri in the 
•ctimiea of pulmcal life would bo an invano 

f ".-y ,™,l^ 

i.v. . „.h, ^ 

V T,,"' F-ndpir, 

• «r. Aswini Kumar Dull anolli».- i 
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io t\\6t«SMU. Itis trift tUat thbre is no prose 
literature worth tlio nawe. TJnlesa jou accept 
tlie Brahmftnas ard some portions ofthelJpa- 
nisbaJs aa such, takin" the whole of Vedie litera- 
ture what passes for proso is really poetry. Un- 
fortunately the limitation of metro is ft dia- 
adraotage wh'fh has deprived Sanskrit of a largo 
field of literary writing, as we find in the 
modern novels. It has deprived us of a lot of 
historical writing. But it lias not in the least 
taken away from the value of poetry which 
introduces us to many aspects suiScient to chal 
lenge comparison with the literatures of other 
countries. Poetry of the epic, descriptive, di- 
dactic, lyric and of other descriptions you find in 
the wide range of Sinskrit literature and in no 
part of it is said to yield in comparison with the 
literatures of other nations. You have dramas 
fn Sanekrit in as perfect a form as you find 
them among the Western nations. With all that 
one is struck by what I regard as iv peculiar 
omission in the description or in the cUssill- 
cation of riuis in Sanskrit literature. There ore 
six ratai — Sringara, Vaera, Karuua, Adbhulba, 
Ila^ya and Bhayanaka, 1 have in vain tried to 
understnnd why the beautiful has be'n omitted. 
The boautltnl by itself has not chimed a place 
in this dawficalion. 1 have not etndied any 
bookx upon the subject which have helped to 
threw light on this little pioblem of tnine. Can 
it be because beauty which is typified in the sister 
arts of sculpture and painting has not been rcal- 
ised in these arts to the same extent in this 
country as in others, so that even in the field 
of poetry you don’t find it specifically sUtsd that 
the beautiful is as much one of the rasas as the 
other six that have been named The benntifnt 
should not be placed on a pedestal lower than the 
other rasas enumerated. It is not that the 
Indian intelligence haa been lacking in tbe per- 
ception of tbe beautiful ; for, we find eminently 
beautiful descriptions of nature and scenes of yeal 


life. It is not that the eyes of the poets have 
not been turned to what was beautiful around 
them. The fact is that the beautiful ns such has 
not claimed the pre-eminent place that it is en* 
titled to in the classification of the ratal. Can 
it be due to the somewhat exclusive character 
of tbe Hindu nation that the beautiful has not 
appealed to tbe Hindu mind ? It roust be con- 
fessed that much, if not most of our literature^ 
haa been allied to religion. In religion, the 
beautiful as such is only a snare and not a some- 
thing to be striven for. May we account for the 
abaence of prominent attention of the people to 
this raia, may \re explain that it is because the 
Indian mind is essentially religious and never sees 
the importance of the beautiful to the extent to 
which itie entitled. I do cot wish to speculate. 
These are observations which I wish to make 
with a view to enable others to* take up tbe idea 
if they chooee and try to find an explanation 
perhaps more cogent than mice. 

In connection with Sanskrit poetic literature, 
I wish to point out the difficulties imposed by the 
metre in four lines. This makes the song go for- 
ward to Ibefull length of the metre and the poet 
lengtbcnsout the idea unnecessarily where the idea 
is incapable of being naturally lengthened out. He 
ehortens the idea and confines it within the 
limits of a narrow metre which cannot contain it. 
Thieisoneof the difficulties under which the 
poets have been li.bouring in the field cf Sanskrit 
Uteralure. I wonder that there haa not been 
one poet in these latter days who would discard 
those limitaHons and who would compose his 
verse without dancing in fetters, which he roicht 
wellnvoid if he only conceived the ini|-..H.nce 
ofpUcingtheeeneein the poetic garb without 
^ closely adhering to the restrictions of a four 
lined metre. Notwithstanding what I have celled 
difficulties In the path of the Sanskrit poet, the 
Buccees achieved j- — • • • 


said, it is wonderfal. 


great and, It may almost be 
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SCIENCE. 


THRKE NOTABLE INVENTIONS 

TLtee notable inventions with f»r reaching 
possibilities have been recently pnt on record. 

A punture-proof motor type. 

A simphScation ol electric lighting. 

A new method of electro-plating 

A PLNCICRE PROOF TTRE. 

" An invention which, it is claimed, will do 
away with the type troubles of motorists, has 
been discovered by a German chemist named 
PSeumer, " saja the J/ai{. “The idea is to 
replace the ordinary inner air lube by a sub- 
atanee which baa been given the natoa “Pfleu- 
raatb "—a compound of gelatine, glycerine, and 
ether lubsUnces, combined by e patent process 
with compressed air. The substance u poured in 
a molten etate between the wheel no and the 
outer tube. It is claimed that such a punclure- 
proct tyre is equal in resiliency to the ordinary 
double tyre. The English rights have oeeii ac- 
quired by a syndicate headed by Lord I’irne, of 
Messrs. Uerland and Wolff, who will manufacture 
the substance at their Southampton worVO 

ELECIRO-PLiTlNa ST nOVS. 

Tlie new system of electro plating at home was 
demonstrated under the auspices of the Society 
of Arts by Mr. Anguslua Koeenberg Mr Rosen- 
berg and his assistants, by simply rubbing a little 
of the powder with a moistened cloth on to tube* 
of different coetal*, in a very few seconds super- 
imposed on the tubes a coating of tin, nickel, cad- 
miiiiD, and silver, and the electro pi* ting was com- 
plete. By the same proce^ a penny was covered 
With nickel. But the greatest interest was aroused 
when the Chairman (Professor SilvannsThoiDreoii) 
rtui.uced a rare Japanese magic mirror. 


CHEAP ELECTRIC WIRING. 


The cost of “ wiring ” n bouse for electricity has 
hitherto beon considerable. The win-s iiave to be 
eased in wood for safety. A new method of heavi- 
ly insulating the wires so that casing will he un- 
neceseiry has l>een invented, so that they can be 
hung about like bell wire* and thus save much ex- 
pense This, it is believed, will render it possible 
to supply electricity at a cheap rate to wotkiug- 
clvss houses, especially now that metal filament 
lamps have reduced the price of the current. “ So • 
far,” says the, Telegrnph, “only the experi- 
mental stage has been i-e-ached, a number of small 
houses having been fitted up in Rotherhithe. The 
idea is to make a fixed weekly charge of 2Jif , per 
light during the summer months and , during 
the winter, the tenant to pay for sll lamps after 
the first supply " 




He explained that its front was covered with 
Japanese characters, and the bnek coated with sil- 
ver, which had deteriorated in the English climate 
lo Its original condition the mirror possessed the 
property of refiectiog light on to a screen, and in 
so doing showing 111 the refiection the characters 

upon Its front. In a few minutes Mr Rosenberg 
partiilly re coated the back with silver, and on 
the mirrur being tested, it threw on to a piece of 

while p-pera reflection of the charactere on the 

other side. Tbs 8ucces.s of the experiment was 
warmly applauded by the audience. 

lo this paper, Mr Rosenberg described the in- 
vention at length, and compared it with the pre- 
vious known methods of electro plating He claim- 
ed that the “ Galvanit " powder would in a few 

seconds apply a Elm of any pure metal to the sur- 
face of an article which would be indistinguishable 
on teat from electro-pl.t.og Xo p«l,m!n,r„ 
cleaning WM required, nor wa, the application of 
bent nece^ry. 
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onft word in commend ilion ; for, the Rtmiyiina 
has permeated tlie very life of the Indian people. 

Bo long as there is a Hindu nation, I am 
certain that nothing in their literature will 
live which has not in some way or other 
been affected hy the iniuence of the Ramayara. 
Beginning with the life of the boy, following 
him through forest and hermitage to the 
town of Mithila wliere he is married, follow- 
ing him back to the ctty of Ajodhya where 
he leads a happy married life, accompanying him 
in his banishment to the forest, going along 
with him in his jouiney through hermitages, 
following him through the foiest in the battles 
that ha fought single-handed and in the niiaeiy of 
separation from his dearly loved wife, and 
journeying with him again during the fellow- 
ship of Sugriva and the conc^uest of Lanka and 
the destruction of the enemies of the human race, 
following him right through all the relations 
whether of eon or of husband or of brother, 
you find a life pictured from beginning to end 
which is the inspiration of the Indian people and 
which will live to be the inspiration of the 
Indian people, so long ag there ie any vestige of 
life in the Hindu nation 

Paseing from the lUmayana to the Mahabba- 
rata I may say this' There is a line in the 
Mshabarata which when freely translated runs 
*' What isclsewhero is here. What is uothereis 
nowhere." Such is the promise with wbii.h 
Vedavyasa began to write the llahabbaraU, 
a promise which has re> er been more thcroughly 
fulfilled in the composition of any book. Whether 
in the field of morals, ©r of religion, or of 
sUVecraft, or of love, or of pathos, or of heroism 
whatever bathe eentlm«&t whitb you would like 
to see illustraWd, wh.aUver be the situation which 
your imagination may conceive as likely to 
afford you consolation or become a theme of 
inspiration, you are certain to find its atcb-type 
in the pagee of the Mahabharata. 


Passing on to the Bhagavats, I mu&tssy, It is 
a differciit description of poem, but a p6em which 
has been the source of inspiration for most of the 
Fiiranas, a poem which has been the fountain- 
head of most of the later literature of this 
lountry. 

Theiefore when 1 lay claim on behalf of these 
inree great works, for moral worth of the siiprem- 
ei-t kind I make no eaaggerated claim on their 
behalf. It is a matter for regret that the Indian 
poets since the day s of those gt eat works, by reason 
of their grandeur, by reason of their profundity 
of human analysis— almost a portraiture of every 
Incident of life and of the ways of thought and 
modes of action of the people — have not been able 
to shake themselves free from this golden bondage 
but have succumbed to their overpoweiing in* 
fiuence Therefoie, you find that the later 
Sanskrit literature walked not along the fi«« 
path of invention but lies subordinated itself with 
reverence and love to the presiding genius of 
those ancient books, 

There are ceitain distinctive features of Sans- 
krit literature Taking the earliest period of the 
literatme dealing with the religion of sacrifices, 
namely, the Vedas and Brnhmanns, 1 do not know 
the lileratine of any other country which has 
to anything like the extent of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture engaged itself in that department. There 
ie another distinctive feature which is sometimes 
present in other liteiatuies in some little 
measure perhaps, but to nothing like the extent 
to which it has engiosscd the Attention of the 
Indian race. That 1 will speak of as the religion 
of conduct dealt with by the Smritis in such 
large abundance, much to our advantage, though 
•omewhat to our lasting disadvAntage. Still 
another distinctive feature is the idea- of 
You cannot read any Sanskrit book which is 
worth the name of literature without your coming 
acruss that idea in some paasageorother. What 
is it la perhaps not easy to define. It la 
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tas CRR4TIOS OF WOMAN. 

Atcoriling to a Hindu legend Ihii is tho proper 
origin of woman. Twnslitri, the god Yalcan of the 
Hindu mythology, created the world, hut on his 
commencing to create woman he diacovereil that 
for man he had exhausted nil hie creative materials, 
and that not one solid element had been left. This, 
of course, greatly perplexed Twaahtri, and caused 
him to fall into a profound meditation. When he 
•rose from it he pioeeeded as follows. He took 
The Toundness of the moon. 

The undulating curre of the serpent. 

The graceful twist of the creeping plant 
The light ehirering of the ■gmss-bUde end the 
aleodemess of the willow. 

The relvet ef the flowers. 

The lightness of the feather. 

'1 he gentle gate of the doe. 

The frolicsomeness of the dancing sunbeam 
The tears of the cloud 
The inconstancy of the wind 
• ThetiniMiiy of the hire. 

The wnity ef the peacock. 

The harilnosa of the diamond. 

The cruelty of the tlgen 
The chin of (he snow. 

Tlie cackling of the pan-nt. 

The cooing of the turtle-dore. 

All these he mixed together and formed a 
wotnsn. 

wno IS tni rxsptcT xiw t 
ft U not your incessant worker, nor even your 
philtwopher. that fulflU the high purpose of Go.1 
»nd redeems the pledge of hU inner self ; but it U 
hewho» whole life ii dominated by an unshska' 
• belief ia the goo>tnesa, merry, and justice on 
»ho has lost his own will in the will of bis 
. quietly resigns himself into the arms 

the true “anchor of hb 
» »nd with it the turmoibtif his inner being 


hare cessed ; his soul has found rest, peace, and 
s Bolemn serenity. He becomes a saint, and'his 
raturo changes into one “of inefilible sweetness 
and serenity, a nature in whicl/struggle and re- 
Tolt are over, and the whole man, so far as is 
possible to human infirmity, swallowed up in 
loro ” — Tkt Jieiteie of Religions 

BELIOIODS CENSUS OF THE WORLD. 

In a religious census of the world which he 
has just published, Dr. H Zeller, Director of the 
Satbtical Bureau in Stuttgart, estimates that of 
the 1,544,510,000 people in the world, 534,940, 
000 are Christians, 175,290,000 are Slohamnie- 
dan<, 10,860,000 are Jews, and 823,420,000 are 
heathen. Of these 300,000,000 are Confueians, 
214,000,000 are Brahmans, and 121,000,000 
Buddhists, with other bodies of lesser numbers. 
In oUier words, out of every thousand cf the 
earth’s inhabitant*, 346 are Christian, 114 ste 
Mohammedan, 7 are Israelite, and 533 are of 
other religions In 1885, in a table estimating 
the population of the world at 1,461,285,600, the 
numWr of Christians was pat at 430,284,500 of 
Je»s at 7,000.000, of .Mohammed ins kt 230,000, 
000, -.d ..fheatl.en at 704,000,000 a{ 


BEST CUBE FOR WORET 

!■ e best and only cure for worry h to hre on 
active, interested, vigorous, eheerful life, with 
pl™tr »f intemt, j.u. d.,]/ »„,k 

.»d ia .the, paopl, .. mil u .„d 

fall iwpnition of th. goopel of pl.y. Keep up 
j~riol„..te, ;oor,o,).-, .od poor hobbit, • .„d 
youwiU seldom worry, and mil i 

coNFxaevcEs. 

pp.f.~r 

Ia2™od&i nSS ’,‘'LX"o2 tot"" 
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T^ho ge<as the Budc'ibix aeea the Dhamitij, he who 
sees the Dhan.nia sees Beddha Thus did our 
Lord decUre Ilia nature to Vnkkali, the diaaple 
who was 60 full of peraonnl affection to the 
Buddha that he would eit for hours gazing at 
the gold/'n complexion of the divinely gloiiGed 
BodyfoFourLord The Buddha vision has do 
limit, its nature is inGnite, extending to countless 
milibna of sclar sj sterna. Notwo Buddhascan 
appear -at the wrae time Brahmas, Devas, /be 
may be counted by the thouiind, but a Buddha 
.IbociIj one. When the great Sanputta, the right 
Band disciple of the Lord, grew eloquent in glori 
.lying our Lord, the Buddha stopped hnj», saying 
that no one who i? rot a Buddha can know the 
#wvUed nature of Buddhahood. Only a Budda 
c»n‘realiic the absolute nature of a Buddha ; 
.therefore, he is above thought, and a mystery 
which cannot bewlved either by gods or men 
,5' Buddha vieayo acmtoyyo '* Incomprelienaible 
is ths nature of the Bnddlm, He ,s immeaautable, 
-deep as the great ocean . and therefore all 
ftuestions lelating to the Buddb^ nature are 
abjftkata ”, bfyond epeech. and answered only 
, by, Silence. 'Oods can be measured by iheordi- 
fVity human mind, but when the cooditioo of 

“ anuttaraMmmaeorabodhi ” is reached, ibero 
isno.measurablencss. The TatlmgaU , a beyond 
oxprennon. Such is the poiier of the Lord of 
gompa«.on, whose transcedenlal teaching, have 
*|Yen to countless millions of gods and men the 
absolute liberation of Nibhana, 

■ ''■1'“ in th, „„i,h , 

.Riehwoo.o™, 

lafinite Doctrine which knona no » • 

JMf. Tk. „.1W ood. or n,oni|,„ IT-t".”' 

k.d.ne„,«.k.di.„o. ..,.6„.d7oi.‘':^,::” 

.to one caste, to one territory. |.i,t to all Ifnm ’ 

ity.OthorUw-giverscame. hut ZZ 


petty chiefs, proclairoing territorial .laws, .ehow; 
ing no love except to 'their especial caste or 
tribe. K-tll the Gentile, destroy the heathen, 
slaj the unbeliever, pour hot o}l in his ear if the 
Sudra hears the rtading of the'Ve'las, Only the 
twice-born are allowed to read the Vedas'”. But 
wbenthe'sun of Righteousness appoared ,2,500 
years ago in the Middle dand of India, 
difleicntiationS of - caste, ''colour, 'tbc., dis- 
appeared, and the effulgent, spiritualising 
ray.a of the infinite Dhamtna' fertilised' every 
heait that desiied freedom from ,'all<fle$h. 
The Great Army of Immortals was established 
three months after the “ abhiganibodhi ” of .our 
Lord, and tli« “ kulapultas,” sons of noble families 
by the hundreds came to join it, leaving their 
homes, parents, wealth, d:c. It was 'to conquer 
the army of lust and passion and low deeires that 
the Immortals marched forth. It was to invado 
the territory of Mara that Buddha gave instruc- 
tions to the yellow-robed Bhikkhiis. ‘ The yellow 
robe of theSikyaputras was identified with holi- 
ness, truth, concord, peace, love end other sublime 
virtues. East, West, North, South, wherever the 
BhikkI us went, they were received with open 
arms, tens of thousands accepted the holy instruc- 
tions of the Tathagata. .The King'nnd aubject 
sat together on the aanie platform, listfening* to 
the divine truths which the Lord ptocIaiiUed With 
such abundant love. The Bp ritual Brotherhood 
which was found^-d 2,500 years ago was open to 
both men and women. The two great >organira'- 
tions were known as the Bikkhus Sangha and thh 
BhikkuniBangha. Man was for the Cmtotirbe 

libenited. ThasUve began to feel that the tinfe 
had come to gain his liU-retion, and the kingpard 
homage to hi, own slave after ho had joined the 
Immortal Army of the Blessed One.- The cast 

« h tob, 

IWi K j”'" 

“'■E «. Men and .womtn ■ brekthwJ thfi 
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the unconilitifineil ftote of Ai.up'»(hspR\ Nihh*r«- 
dhitu The Dhamms that He Inc) left hccaiuo 
the Master, and the Arhit disciplea, two hundred 
)ear9 after Ilia Nihhana, went hejond the limits 
of India to preach the Dhainma. Ceylon, Burma, 
Kashmir, Apannta, Mysore, Mahacatta, Ilima- 
Uyan territory, ic., were the plares that they 
had viKiled. Maharalta, Mysore, Ka«hroir, 
Cardahar, the Oangetic Valley, the eccne 
of our Lord's labours and of Ilia immediate 
Arhat*. are to-day no more Duddhnt The dea 
cendants of the ancient Huddhiata are not the 
followera of the I/irJ. I/iter fjitha and toreipn 
religions ha\e oceiipied the aiionglioldt of Biid- 
dhiam.The independent rnnces wlio had ruled m 
India, paying homage to IJuddha, haao veased to 
•xUt. thiddlusm i« now the religion of Japan, 
China, Ceylon, Arakan, Ilur(na,TiiKt,&>acti. Korea 
and UDnho<.lia, Buddha Oayu, one of Ih* two 
moat holy ape, ts, MCreil to all lliiJdhiaU, had gone 
out of Buddhi't hail Is since the massacre of lU 
Bhlkkhita ia 1202 A 0. by llhaktiar Khilji In 
\B7C, an attempt wta made by the late Mindoon 
Min, King of lluma, and two yeare aftei hy hia 
aurresn'r, KingThee1«w, to re eetaidish t)uddh»n) 
at Uuddha-fiayn, hut clrcumttaiicea wore agimat 
them. King Mindoon Min die>I a year after, 
when n^tialiona were being c^tne>f on to found 
a ni'inastic esUhlUhmetit rear tha Itodhi Tree , 
and the depneilion of KingTheehaw by the ltnti*U 
prraei'tnl him from earrymg out the wiihre of 
hia royal faUiir. The leto Mahant, Hem Nan 
tan Oir, wserjuit* sympathetic with the Bodlhieta 
and waaalnyi wilbrg to help them. Ilia euc-ree- 
aor, the present Hindu Mahai.t, Kriehi a IKyal 
Oir, from the tier* he look efllte at Hud tha- Gaya 
{i »l,owirg h'wlility to the IludlKis's The llri- 
tifh (lusfrnmenl la acainst Duddhi«t aepintioRp 
and 'ai‘h not lh»t Iluddhi'ta of ether cnentriea 
should eome sod setMe at Buddha Gaya! The 
iMcre-l Terorl% wl ere the CuIJka hal Mt imperi. 
,h%ble BiieswiaUcms w hj an irony cl fate. In 


the hands of an inveterate foe of Buddhism. 
But the Buddhists have the next most hallowed 
spot in their possession, and it is there that 
it U proposed to hold a Convocation of Buddhists 
in the month of October 1911, the month noted 
ae the propaganda month, for, it was in the 
month of Octob-r that our Lord sent the sixty 
Arhata to preich the Dlnmma. Xext tftar it tli« 

ibmthannivertaryofthithrfeffreal eve^iU in the 

hutory of Buddha In the month of May the 
Prince Siddhartiia became Biiddha ; on the full* 
moundiyof Asalha— July, He presched the 

first sermon, which is cilled the Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness, the Dhamma- 
cakka;and on the full-moon day of October, 
He sent His Arhat Disciples to preach the life- 
giving Dhamma for the welfare of alt. 

On behalf of the Buddhiita of Ceylon, we make 
the suggestion that to coortemorate these tin* 
paralMed histone exents, that a Pan-Buddhist 
Congrwa be held either at the Deer Park, Bentree, 
or at lluddha-Oaya, and IhatmeasurM be taken 
to build a Buddhist CuUege at the former site, in 
comtnenioratien uf the Two Thousand Five Hull- 
dredtb Annirereary of the founding of our holy 
Aryan Utligion The l>«‘et time of the year to 
hold the Congress is October, the month thst our 
I/>rd sent Ilia BhikVhiis to preach the Dhamma 
to a ein-burdened wnrld. 


BABA BHARATI'S LECTURES. 


“Uftilon l^fe' (a asclertion of fit* apintaal dUeoors* 
•• by flaaml Baba rrematiand BWatl. The aohJacU 
UwatH arv : (HTb. lUaJn«.»l Ult. (2) IlatcVoo Lo»*d. 
(S)l)o tTelJT* (t)Thoo|;bt Force (f,) BagM, Batata 
and Robi of Ood Tbc** diaeoaroM are rrry iaterMtieg 
and tn«rlring. Tha book which coDtaiaa 70 pages ef 
aolwUrtU matter is published by Mrsara O. A- Naleaaa 
ACo, rspUaadr, Madras, and is priced at Annas FJfht a 
wtiU Pol.s«nb-ra of " 7b, 1 ,w3,*b ItsTlew- caa hart 
Uw asm, at Bit Annas a t<rpy. 
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'poop’s ’ tracing descent fium n common 
ancestress, and liring under tUe s-ioxo roof 
it . luppeiis thit a Urge number of people 
representing thice oi four or even five {^tneia- 
tions have to mingU togethei in close social inter* 
tourse Eomoatic unhappiness and misundei^tind- 
ings become fatally easy under circumstances 
such as these. Mr. KrUhnaii Naii’a proposal 
Is that power (should be given to a female and her 
descendants both male and female, (ill together 
designated -a Tavazhi) to demand partition ns 
egainst Tavazhis of a simihr degi«e of descent 
from the common ancestress The giounil of bis 
optimism is that there would be Uas <hiii.v of 
_fnctloii amongst nearer relations tha*i Hiiiongst 
tho^e who are more lemote — a perfectly nxtum) 
'assumption. 

■ We ehall go hack again to the fundamenbil 
conception of the institution to indicate the be.r 
Jng of the Rajih of Kollei godo’e Hill That 
root idea h-w one further consetjuence winch la 
still enforced with a qualifii,ition which we ehall 
. notice piesently. It i* this. Tlie family h the unit 
The consequence was that the eirmng^ cf any 
member of the family orgmally went automatic 
ally to fill the family chest. Uut :rt the course 
of further growth such acquirers came to h«ve 

a diatiiictive right over their acquwitions dunng 

their liteMnie. And really jt made no .»iEr-ieii.i 
whether the acquirer'wasa man or a woman, when 
ever the acquiailtons went to the family at all it 
went to the family of the Minors' mother, and not 
hia or her father. This U quite obviously conautent 
with the principle of tracing descent throuch 
females Uut with the modern development 
of »n insistent sense of the idea of patcmitv 
this consequence wm Mt to be ithsome The 
male membeis of the family who are in India 
always the acquirers began to feel the liard,|,|nof 
the arrangement which took their propeHv out of 
their children’s hands and pul it ,n the po«.ft,Mon 
of Iheir nephews end nieces As soon tberefure 
as usage allowed their completely disposing of tl.ci; 
properly, during their lifetime they gsrees much of 
their acquHUions as social ei-nse allowed.to lb*!, 
cluldnn Uiit. still on their dcstha the pro^rty 
went not even to their T iv^zhis but to the J^ole 
cor^rate family. Further progress in the indmda! 
alisticand agnatic directions w*s checked b* si. 

a.m.y, Xh« ,k,„ i„ ,838' 

•jJ rf th.t Ih. h.,, p„„ 

\\ 111 Kudi properly to ,ny one he l.fco, Tk:, 
eorfioly reller.J Ike .it„.t|o„ „„ewh.t b^o" 


It IS now in the power of every Maruniakkathayam 
to benefit any one to the extent of his self* 
acqiiisitioiiB by Will after his de.atli or by gift 
daring his lifetime. But the Rajah of Kollengode 
wants the legisistuie to go further and declare 
that even in the case of a Marumakkathayee's 
iotpstaey, bis self'Acquisitions instead of reveiting 
to the common family should go to his nearer 
relatives. ‘ ^ 

Both these Fropo^aU though they look'harmless 
and natural enough are subject to criticism on gene- 
ral, not neccSrSaiiiy, a priori grounds. In the fii-fet 
place, as f.ir as past experience teaches ufl, it 'may 
be safely affiroied that social legislation does not 
somehow itwii in India. I do not wish to flog 
a dead horse but one is irresistibly tempted to 
refer to the Malabiii Marriage Act. It fell flat 
on tho pLuple and hvs remained an exquisite 
failuio Since. Even the enactment which gave 
testamentary power to the Marumakkatbayeep 
and to wliich 1 made lefeience a short while ago 
does not seem to have been made use of to the 
extent th.at it deserves. 1 do not lay this iiicapa* 
cilj to profit by social legislation specially or solely 
at the doors of the Marumakkathiyees; it 
seems a nioie general vije than that. I shall only 
mention the Acts lealmg with the ‘dlsaWlilies of 
lUligione Converts and Widow Re-msrrlage.’ .It 
seems the w.srst policy to be sceptical about the 
povibilitiea of social legislation in India. 

I cannot esy that the ‘full free, and fn sdine 
places vehement di'icu-wion which tha'two Bills 
have called forth l.as helped to remove mv 
^nersl eoeplicism. Both the Ilon’ble geutfemen 
th^^ represent the best opinion 'of 

SminJ TT^i themselves; Lt one U 

•K s "'t^Kethcr i.nanimo..,; 

Msdrns Uon’ble gentlemen of-the 

in shelving 4i" ^ ehsolulely- no harm 

^Ih a n^- “ -^nothe^yea. or s6 

?' 

fiere that the MaUhfr remem* 

on the Report of n Act was Imaed 

Ooveramentwhather « P * of the 

•PP»ratrt to inymliE.S^lk"'"™ 
tain focal feeling „„ the .„i!- and ascer* 

/ertlaa i, "f «nbject. At all events, ' 

Md legkUtion. r^orking principle in life 
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'soacd and be»ltl)y footing, ^hile the r«sources 
of the country for the purposes of taxation are 
lliniled, it is economically unsound to mount np 
‘expenditure nithout any ^rell-defined limit. 
■The ability of the taxpajer, too, has to be 
arefullj considered. At present it seems that he 
is whoily disregarded. We have seen, how, tn spile 
of the reasoned remonstrance and pretest of 
the representatives of the taxpayers in the Vice- 
‘regal Legislative Council on the occasion of the 
JntroducUon of the Budget, the Oovernment has 
siisply carried out its pre determined object cf 
enhancing taxation without any valid rca&on. 
.If the Oovernment will not in the immediate future 
tBodifyits policy so ee to relieve Indian iinaaca of 
■iU embarratamente, the reaull will be that expendi- 
ture will go on recVleeely increasing, ns it baa done 
'daring the last ten yeere, certainly enUiliog, 
*1 the night follows day, additional taxation. 
To demand a Betrenebuent Committee would be 
a mockery for the simple reason that the Ubori 
eus proceedings of that body will only end lo a 
karren reeult. tVho is unaware of the insignifi- 
cant Konoraies which Lord Duffenn's Committee 
1885 recommended under the presidency of Sir 
Charles Elliot 1 Poor as the economies were, they 
Were immediately swallowed up by the expen- 
diture consequent 'on the fateful fo« i„o 
policy that came in vogue at its heels ; and 
liter on the domestic, loo, of which the closure of 
the minU was the most mischievous and unstates- 
■manlile, Retnnchment and economy are out of 
place so long as the policy which leads to financial 
etije*, from time to time, and consequent mbaoced 
taxation, is not modified. It is like the procedure 
of the proverbial ilrs Partington mopping the 
AtUntic. You may economise at the beat to the 
taueofacioreortwo, ifever so much, but the 
laviug will soon bo swallowed up by the eurging 
of larger espen<!iture. 

Nest to a satisfactory modiSeatfon of the present 
foreign and domestic policy resulting in mo 


derate expenditure, the cry should be for the 
inilepeudence of proviucial finance. It should be 
for ever emancipated from the thraldom of the 
Imperial Gevernmeut. Theie ought to be penutns 
decnttralisalion, uot the mockery of the one which 
has, under vanoua guises, been going on since the 
ilajs of Sir John Straehey. Imperial finances de- 
mand decentralisation on altogetheradifierent basis. 
The present position is this . There are two part- 
ners in the revenues of ttie Empiie — the Imperial 
Government on the one side, and theidifferent 
Provincial GovernmeDts on the other. But the 
unenafy IS that while the unproductive partner 
pounces upon the resources and earniogs of 
tho productive, m the distribution of those 
resources and revenues, the pi-oduetive partner fa 
given thecrumba while the non-productive reserves 
for his own use lbs fattest portion which, of 
course, it spends like the predigsl. Each province 
puts forth its best efforts to increase its revenue 
from year lo year in order that it may be able to 
meet the larger demands which a progreMive ad- 
ministration itquiree fer the better welfare of iU 
p^ple. But IS the Fates would have it these hsrd 
toilers ate not allowed wholly to enjoy the just 
fruits of their diligence. The Imperial Govern- 
ment in every sense of the word is an nnprodueUve 
element in the finances of the Empire. It produta 
fvthtng : bat it aweeps away into its own treasury 
tbewholeof the provincial revenues and- then 
apportions as it pleases what esuh should Lave after 
reserving the biggest slice for itself. Now, were 
the apportionment anything approaching fairness 

tto action of the uopro-luetive partner might he 

tolerated. He goes in for big pyrotechnic displays 
io the shape of ever-mounting military expendi- 
ture, He multiplies civil establishments, creates 
fat berths, spends freely right and left without a 
thought, the productive partners cot being in a 
position to prevent him from spending their tubs- 
tance ia this manner. More The prodigal, 
.without a penny in his pocket, borrows 



must give lum immeiiso salisfactioTi to 
tiial lue divisioQ arvived at by tlie exercise of hh 
gense-ot artistic perception and riitical insight is 
confirmed by chronological research. 

. There was first a period of prentice work, whose 
activity consisted in the prodncliun of immatnin 
and .boislerons Comedy, Tragedy and Hwtory ; 
mature Histones and Cuuiedies of refined worlt- 
manshipcame next, the second peiiud ending willi 
wbat may be called ' Painful Comedies,’ portend 
ing the tiagic pciiod that was to follow, and a 
final reversion to Comedy exluhited itself in tli* 
fast few plays which have been c.illei “ Homan- 
cea.” 


BEVIEW. 

the intetpretcr of .ihe^Elitabethan grind nge. 
Without elaborating his own dinmatic instincts 
Shakespeare was merely trying to follow in the 
wake of Mmlowe. With the aid of his ' mighty 
line,’ he confounded the Elizthethan audiw« 
“ with Wgh Mlovinding terms”, and tet them 
in unstinted admiration by “ bombasting out ft 
blank rerse." 

He adopted for the groundwork of his drft- 
matlc action, the representation of resolute 
lainy pursuing its one end despite all obstaclci. 
The Machiavellian doctrine of virtu which con- 
aists in the exercise of a person’s capacities to their 
in A Ktriioirla fnr suDreOiacV 


The vague belief in a mysteiioua and sudden dominates the spirit of these tragedies. Some- 
sppearanee of SVishespeare’s activity m the timesitisa single hero desperately alriving againe^ 
dramatis world as entirely the mult of his the forces arrayed against him; sometimes it is 
innate genius, fostered by the universal iidoia- the collision of a number of poweiful wills in a 


tioii paid to Ins memory and (he scant lecog- 
nUloii shown to his predecessois and Ins 
coutemporaties who have lufiuenced his wwk, 
is to ft certain extent u circitinstance that oh- 
scuies tho stages in tii« development of hie nit 
The youQg and inimatiira (laywiight has to bo 
seen eUuggling in his path of authorship imita- 
ting the svftiUhle luoiels and tiying to re- 
produce the epiritofthe •Iramatiets dominating 
the stage of the peiiod, for a proper appre- 
ciation of the steady piogrew which he made 
with the full giowth of hia intellectual powers. 

Jn thn first group of play* which were put 
forward for the delectation of the Elisabelhan 
playgoer is cleaily seen Hhakrepearo’s compare, 
tiyeioimaturity in ait. Iij the earlier set of 
these, diamaa consisting mainly of Uiitoriesand 
Tragedies, Tinie ifncfioKicue, Xing Je£n, The 
tvrp parts of lUnrg 17, and Jliefcord ///, ShAea: 
prare was under the infiuenceof Marlowe, wLa 
created the Elizabethan drama by giving it eo 
priginality ol his own. During the sliortoourse 
^ Ills mctcotie career, Marlowe vaiaed the con- 
Tentional tj pe of the drama to the position of 


contest for worldly power. All the tragia^res' 
tions of this period are thus grounded on U»e 
abstract principle of a peison'e unswerving pursuit 
of some worldly object, which he fins set be* 
fore biiiiteir. There it no appealito unireraiil 
emotions; the tragedies call fortli„^D cesponalef 
feelings in the audience hut only pander tu-thdir 
unrefined and boUterous taste for blood-curdr 


ling scenes and high-wrought . declumationi 
The average occupant of the pit in the Elizaher 
then theatre of Shakcepeare’s early days was la 
being eomewhat resembling the braggart Pistol 
end loved to see thia kind of tragedy ached ivn 
the stage, and Shakespeare had to meet liia Wtei 


. nn «. 

MicbiavelU’i Philosophy thuseoppUes the frame* 
work for the earjy tragedies eRpecially -TatiW 
Andronieu*. The telralopy of historical play s front 
jTi,, to m, i, o„, 

o. U,»prf„rip,, „ 

ll..n. » . B"J»1 i„ n, 

.ytop.lhy b, „r 

to ,b, ^ 

‘>"'r '»« Boyl E.«l]i„,u 
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order that the voice of the popuHr representatives 
ni»y be effectivelv beard and attended to in the 
Imperial Council it is necessary that tbe lending 
recognised public bodie", European and Indian, 
should adopt as planks of their platform for 
financial reform, the two suggestions made. Let 
them discuss and thresh out the subjects during 
the next twelve months. Let them educate the 
public through their organa of public opinion. 
Auu let tbe voice of the whole country be 
echoed by their i-epresentativea in the Council 
Wxt year. If the Imperial Government issincerely 
desirous to take the people moie into its 
confidence and to reform Indian finance, it 
ought to p.ay heed to the popnlar voice in the 
Council. It may be that a year may not sufiice 
for each igiUfion. But whether it takes two 
years or ten the time is ripe for a constitutional 
sgiution of this character. \V« know the walls 
« the Council Chamber will not fall at once et 
the trumpet blasts of the representatives, but we 
art wofident that repeated blasts must in the 
lorg run bring it down. So 1st our people begin 
tills agitation In right earnest It te of no use 
SMiiig for the ehadow of representation and 
5,**“ *h* different Councils. Let them 

1*1 3 substance and that eubstanee 

l» Indian finance. In its proepentv lies oui 
country , proeperitf. And all who love their 
«untry ought to gird np their loins and enter 
the lute Withe battle la fought end won. Tliat 

I niiHlbewon in the end go»e nilliout saying 
Viily «e must put our shoulders to the wheel and 
»ork on in right earnest till tho g<v.l la reached 
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SnmE TliEujhls on Saosiril Liloralure.* ' 

By 

THE HON. JUSTICE V. KRISHNASWA51Y AlYAR. 

r i N the whole range of Sanskrit literature one 
^ is struck by the m.ajesty of the language, 
the sublimity of thought, and the splen- 
dour of the imagery As a language it occupies 
a place winch one may almost say is supreme. 

Assuming the rofr of a critic I shall try to 
point out wherein 16 may be said that Sanskrit 
literature is deficient m tomparison with some 
Other literatures, wherein it may be improved by 
scholars of the present day and wherein it may 
beaMignednmore humble place, notwitbstand- 
ing the feeling of those who ere admirers of tbe 
language and its literature. One thieg stands to 
the credit of Sanskrit litsrsture which soother 
literature enn claim. Xo other litenture has 
such an aecient hi«tory s$ Sanskrit. You xnsy 
brgio with Greece. You may pa&s to Rome, 
You may turn to England. Yon may feel the 
liUr.»..reaof thaao eountriw to be among the 
noblest the wrorld has produced. Yet, you will 
find that the Jitersture of Greece may bo sum- 
<ne.l up in a period of about 500 years. The 
I.tei.liire of Rome may be summed up in a 
of TOO or 800 years. The liUrature of 
England has even a shorter history than that of 
the o.her two great countries. It h.s not a litera- 
tureof more than 500 years up to the present 
day. But according to the most modest compu- 
»*p-aoL 

e field of 000 jears. I think therefore that if 

the Indian intellect was productive and w« 

^a .Und to reason th.t the product must be 

l^ ^^uratevslueenj ^ „ 
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the play— tbeso and other defects which may 
bo satnmed up in Swinburne's words : •* We 
don't feel in the earlier plays, theatrical instinct 
twin*bom with imaginative impulse, dramatic 
power with inventive peroeption.” In the 
Taming of (he Shrew is first Been the effort 
to fn«e into an organic unity, conflicting princi- 
ples of thought and action and vitalise the eubjecl- 
matter of the story. The imaginative flights in 


tion ariairg out of defects in the misuse of speech 
aie made to contribute to one end, though with 
the aid of a supernatunl nuclilneiy. 

With the tragedy of Romeo and .fufiel, "Shakes- 
peare may be said to have passed wbaV Dowden 
has called the period in the workehop. The tragedy 
stands midway between the early tragedies of 
Machiavellian philosophy and the later tragedies im- 
bued with a strong ethical tendency. The resolule- 


whiebShokespeare indulgoain that ezquisitefancy ness of man's will is not marked in its operation. 


with tho moon charmed circle of faiiiee, the i/id- nor is the Greek doctrine of if ecessity allowed entiro 


cummer ITigAt’s Drsmn, are foreshadowed in the domination over man's fate. In its scantiness of 


/nduction to the play where a cense of earthly plot, its delight in orate imagery, its narrow range 

vanity is sought to bo impressed. There is seen In of ideas and its youthful impetuosity, is seen the 

the Comedy 0/ Errors, sn increased ability display- hand of the artist just entering upon the world 

ed in the handling of the plot. The fourfold line of life and nrt. Its beauties— the liveliness of 


of action caused by the confusions and myatiflea- 
tions of the two twine is successfully directed to 
a aingle comic purposo which however occasion- 
■lly descends into the regions of farce. 
The weakness of this period to create characters 
who serve no useful purpose except setting the 
audience in roars of laughter, is exemplified 
in the part of Dromio of Syracuse. Cliaraeter-draw- 
ing assumes a firmer and clearer ehspe in lore’s 
Labour Loit, which is however subject to the 
weakness of bestowing undue attention on the 
analysis and contrast of the oddities of language 
and pedantry in characters of various ranks. The 
Two GentUmen of Vrrona is noteworthy as the main 
complication is caused neither by a freak of na- 
ture nor by wanton stupidity os in The Comedy of 
Errore and in Louie Labour Lott, bnl by the 
agency of serious love. There are also in the 
play indication of serious and tragic elements. 
In the lyric symphony of spirit and song, The liiA- 
rummer RifKit Dreum, the marshallieg of a variety 
of purposes, incidents and confusions for the far- 
therence of the main action, testifies to hi# grow- 
ing confidence in the harmonious ordering of the 
plot. Mistakes in personal identity, the conflict- 
ing intereets of lovers and the grotesque aitua- 


fancy, the ravishing atmosphere of lyrical 
sweetness followed by a violent crisis in' the 
course of love— these are the display of a youth- 
ful mind throbbing with emotional fervour. The 
etory reveals no piofound study of the human 
heart; there is not " the cloudless, boundless 
human view ” referred to hy the poet. It is 
what a youthful lover “ sighing like furnace, 
with a woeful ballad made to bis mistrees eye- 
brow ” celebrating the usual ' declaration 'of un- 
dying love, would have conceived and put into 
execution as a drama if he had the requisite 
lyrical gift which Shakespeare possessed even in 
bis very youth. 

The weaknesses of the style of this period of 
•* effusion and effervescence ” when the poetic 
oi rhetoric quality was considerably in excess of 
the dromatic can be illustrated by many n pas- 
esge from Borneo and JaMet. The manner of 
Lyly's Euphuism exhibits itself in Tlomeo’s excla- 
mation of paradoxical ideas on love :— 


n "we I O loving bate I 

O »"Jthing of noting first crest* t 
V. lightnsi* I senoQs vanity 1 

forms I 

^ waking alwp that is not what it U 1 
This lore feel 1 . that feel no love in this 
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There is one other peculinrity of Sanskrit 
literature. I speak ot it in this tonnecbon with 
gl^at diffidence, 8S to the importanoe as^»gne^^ t6 
what iscalled Alankara. You mayfreelrtraas- 
dite it into rhetoric 1 ush the wokI rhetoric 
for want of n better word I am not sure that 
the word rhetoric counotea everything that la 
connoted by the word AUnkara Rhetoric id 
other languages dc-es not comprise ail that is 
comprised uodw the inirae Alirkar* This 
Shastra has made the path of the jioet easy. 1 
do not know whether any student of I^chology 
has examined the various Alankaras and tried to 
ascertain their mulunl relations and the tiue 
psychological position they ought to occupy in 
the compoaitien of Sanskrit verse But it w a 
feel that AlaoVara hig been studied with a 
thoroughnew and •completeness with which rbe- 
terie hee not been studied in other Urguagee and 
in ether countries The various nodes of ei- 
pression, the venous forms of imagery, tbo 
direrae modes of presenting in idea to the most 
Mtraetive form, hue all sngeged the atleotwn 
0^ the afanirtHLa and they have kid down the 
iu latter day* which to the poetaster must 
certainly be a welcome guide and to the poet 
himself ralcukted to’ render his task easier. A 
IS born SCI Nr thought le conccrtiod But 
W thoughts neeil the fine vesture of language, 
nguage coDiee by study, by accuninlatiou of 
oowledg, of words, phraacs and sentences 
, ; I Ik.nV, ,h, Al.nV.r, ot S.o.k,.l l.tm- 

“re are sysleTnatisckl in a way that every poet 
Wltl.oklol tor It,, r,„d,r»l. 

«» “oVm T""' 

retsifi ®“mpQi.er and which probably the 

ttri" v" 'y Unguago must feel. In 

" '**ht>tUi.guage it Ua matter of advautago 
** disadvantages id other 

ions. To compeosat* for them as It were — 
^ M syuonyma for almost every worf in 
*0 select words out of 


sDem wnicn i 


day poets have not utilised to 'iKe best advanf 
tage Tlie poet is at liberty , to select the lyo^ijs 
from those synonyms It is open -to him,,,S(i^ap 
sc language can help him, to make use^of.es^*. 
preaaiuns which he, feels are of course the ,be§t 
possible with reference to his poetica] compt^ 
ution. So much with regard to the .. artistip 
valoa of Siiisknt literntiire, its ftdvantage^and 
disadvantages Now, let me pass on to its other 
aspecta, namely, its moral valuer - if 
Anv literature is not entitled to that name, 
if It has no moral value. It is hteratore becau^O 
It IS elevating, because it appeals to the h'ghe? 
emotions and cultivates them to the best posaibl* 
degrre If I gay that the Sangknt language 
has a high place in respect ot morel value, 1 
emproUbly saying nothing more .then what 
IS sure to be chimed in respect of every other 
literature in the world But 1 ought to ny 
that so far as Sanskrit is concerned it has gob a 
peculiar right to claim its moral pre emineDce. 

I hardly know of anything that engages the 
attention of the Sanskrit student that ha* not 
got .ts morel value l w,li o„iy refer to the f.c^ 
ibat the Ramayana, ths Mababbareta and the 
Bh-gav.ta have practically supplied to the 
Sanskrit poet, all their themes It may be a 
sign of lack of originality in latter-day poets. 
l d„. U,, Bkl,.,. .taiL., 

tk. 

.„a, B,.i r., , tko.. 

L r P '» i " ''"”■1 

L T”* Tk. f.« 

.. m 

""" 

tim-tion of Ike mor.1 on* . 

.kikt i. 
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tftken irom thtte distfnct ‘somcoa ' ar«i iforkedi 
iH»wUh A view (o tlse necrsaities of tliedriiui. 
Tlie dialogue is now employed' noli' ih “ the' 
ariLlm'etic.il mannet of Ijjly ”, but lo hold up 
tlic, oil ror to emotion nod thamctcr Except 
ifttbe fiiiioy episode.of Luinecelot Gcbbo which 
dbee-not oontnlmlai to the action, there la no 
eartidoe to coinii; dialogue. 

>\Much Mo A'iOul Yolkin;;, with the elaborate 
Etructure of ita plot ar.d its strong woikmanshie 
« a-gain 'srtotlier forward step. Here he con- 
ceives of an exquisite Bciiae of aram-itic irony 
and laaVea tbebldnders of the ifiimitable Bog- 
berry’and Vcigee, the chief agencies m detecting 
tlieMllsiny of Don John. 

•>Xh6 .wit-combata of Benedick and Beatrice 
though, in thel roknner of Lyly are consistent 
with their eliataclei. The couuc-spirit of Mere 
^tlt,'“th«e\votd of common sense and gusnl.an 
itfue 61 the harvest brain," is dcvelojied in the ploy 
with dalioaey and keenness <JP perdeptioo. ' 

• A$ I’oic £il« It IS of special impottanc*© as 
ifffotiling {iroofs of the development ofShekes- 
pcares ethioal and metaphjsicil aspects Tlie 
Duka who' , 


•FmJ. tinguos m tree, books m the rurtniog bwot, 
Bermons^in stones and good lo cierythmg . ’ 

Uielib.rlLn»»l,oprof,„c,.. U., I.ul 

• My of lWbit,cl,a ,„,|d, lftl„, ,ill 

r«eivo bi. coool,tp»rt, Ih, 

fool w.lh Ih. Pi 

contribute, ... tbe .eriobirte.. , pI the pKy .n.l 
malo It 111, „„t 

Sliakespeare's comedies. • |, , 

Cl tb, und,rrloi./,„a u,p 
exercise of comic humour illuslmtcd in ll,e um 
■n.d« of I.„cb.lcn«' lo cjfo., „,rcil,»|, ,i„ 
i;rntt.,., ,b,n,Ji,i,. ot ,A,„d,.„ 

J.™ .S.l,“„di<.„„, c, 

•,wb.„ 

TjrtlfA Ai^ht, we not only f«1, ■ 


I t .. xno iweei souiii, „ ,, 

That breathes ujion a bank ot violcte. ^ 

Bteahng and giving odour; -v r«.' < 

but' aied leilisu'- the consummate ' .vrokk* 
tuanship of the nitist. > The admirahl^ uifderpiot,-* 
the mahterlj^AiControl .of ilraTnatic'* incident 
and the supreme development 'of - the- dminatic 
instinct, exist in a brilliant atmosphere 'of tnoort'- 
light, mirth hod music. Dramatic presentation' 
hae attained tb its highest pinnacle of eucCesjrin' 
Ttctl/lh Night. • 

• "We may pass on to Shakespeare’s tragic period 
^ttei u feiv remaiks' on the' 'remaining play’s- 6f 
Hfese yeaifi. • The il&rry iriiv* o/'Ftndi«- is the 
only comedy ofi.Sbake6pcare Biming.iii adlreet 
portiaitqre of thetamnners of cohtempotudy society^ 
like the plays ot BtnJunson. FalstaS revived at 
tbecoToinand of Queen Elitabetb is- not- theFaU 
staff of old, but with him pisse^ away Sbakee: 

peare'e spirit cf Comedy. AlVi T/Mt _£«is 

)r<fl,J/ea«i«re fer Meature snd the puzzling comedy 
of disillusion, TroxluB and eretiida afe in Shakes-, 
peara’s transition stsgo from Comedy toiTragedy. 
In Ihtm the trsgie principle is uomistakally pre*. 
dominant and we are promised a period .nf tragic, 
gloom. ^ ^ ) 

This seems a.convenivnt stage , for, examining 
the development of SliBkespeare’s Art in .the 
metricaUorm employed in hi^ dramas. JleinheriV 
ed the ‘mighty line 'from Mailowenod built his, 
dramas on blank versa; but in Ijia early ^ays -*0 
was too weak to handle it and he could not make 
paaaion walk in his dramas without the aid of 
Uh,„,, Th, .,il „g,, xoustiutiy 

unng him nnd it was sometime before her took 
farcaelUC her. except for’ special purposes ws 
when he w,. dealing with a Oomefly of Fairyland,- 
-b. ^ Ute'd.lt' 

Ib.di.u» of lb. Souu., ,„H olb(,.st.„..ic tom. 
-bid. ,r. toiiu. i„ 

Z ■» ™tdibg,,,.„k 

IlT Pl-f. -itb-..b.ir 
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not an equivalent of penance. Penance may be 
one of the thousand forms of lapas. These are 
ideas which you will find largely dealt with in 
the epic literature and in the later hteiature 
which has derived its birth from it 

Sanskrit is the parent of all Indian literatures 
including Tamil ; for much that is eUimed in 
Tamilas original is indebted to conreptmns which 
are entirely to be found in the field of Sanskrit 
literature. 

Such being the case, Sanskrit will Lonti- 
iiue to hold its place and draw its votanee 
It will occupy the pre eminent place that 
It has held amongst all the nations of the 
world, as the neans to build up the ancient his 
tory of the world and as the medium to give to 
the world ideas of religion and philosophy which 
the world has not yet sufficiently learnt to appre- 
ciate, 

PAN-BUDDKISTIG GONORESS. 

Bt 

ANQARIEA DUARMAPALA. 

EXT year in the month of May on the full- 
monn day falU the ioOOth annivereaiy of 
the enlightenment of the Sakya Pnoce, 
Biddhartha Gautama, Two months after the 
attainment of the “ ibhisambodhi ”, the Buddha 
went to Isipatana, the present Sarnttb, the 
Migadawa Deer Park, in Benares, to preach the 
DoctriLe first to the five Brahman Bbikkhus, 
who were at one time his disciples, when the 
Pnnce wss practising the bodily mortifications la 
the romantic wood at Uruwela In the month 
of Aialha on the full-mocn day, the TathagsU 
preached the Doctrine of the Holy Middle Path 
to the five Rhikkhus, Together with them, He 
»pen» the three rainy moi.tha, at the Deer Park, 

and in October on the full-moon day, He gave 
tbs bcnedictioo to the sixty Bbikkhus, of whom 


fifty-five had come under His teachings 
within the rainy months, and sent them in differ- 
ent direcUona to proclaim the Dhamms for the 
welfare and happiness of all, in compassion for 
the many Since that day, a day of rejoicing to 
the many millions of human beings the trium- 
phant Wheel of the most Excellent Law had gone 
on revolving without cessation, until now it has 
reached the uttermost limits of the Earth Buddha- 
Gaya had since the W'esakha day of enlighten- 
ment, become the most hallowed spot in the reli- 
gious world. Sitting at the root of the Great 
Bodhi Tree, tbs Sakya Prince discovered the Holy 
Truth that man suffers from Ignorance, and that 
«io highest happiness is to be obtained by the des- 
truction of Ignorance. Ignorance is the primary 
cause of ell misery, and in our desire to have 
things that are not m our possession, we create 
Karma, which bind the human being to the wheel 
of finite existence. Msha-Bedhi at Uruwela is the 
csnueoflhespiritusl world. It is there thkt our 
Lord atuined the absolute condition of exalted 
Wisdom which characterises a Buddha from all 
other beioga, making Him the chief of all gods 
and men. In atUining Buddhahood, Ha became 
the master of the three worlds, the poasessor of 
the Ten Powers, and of the four veearajjanana. 
andlhe SIX abhinnas,vw., the divine ear, trane- 

cending the heiring of gods and men, the divine 
eye, transcending the sight of gods and men, the 
Bcience of knowing the thoughts of all beings, the 
science of remembering the past births to count- 
lessfcalpaaofall beings, the science of working 
wonders, tranEcendiDg the ordinary laws known 

to man, the science of attuning to the state of 
absolute holiness where all low material desires 
are annihilated, making one a •• purified 
God.“ He is the Ixird of Compassion, the 
Mahakarunika, whose nature is to think and 
speA Truth. He is therefore the Dham- 
makeyo. He is the Embodiment of the Dhainma. 
and the Dbamma is identified with Him. He 
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woild with a keen sense of a woman's sin ; iha 
anguish of a neglected father oppresses King 
Lear ; special instances of ingratitude, craelty 
and lust turn Tiroen a TilliGer of mankind. 

At Professor Raleigh pointedly remarks “ If 
Othello hvl died blaspheming Desdemona, if 
Lear had refused to be reconciled with Cordelia, 
there would bo good season to talk of Shakea- 
peare's pessimism. As it is, there is no room 
for such a discussion ; in the wildest and most 
destructive teiti pests, his sheet anchors hold." 

With Shakespeare's reversion to Comedy 
in the Romances of i'eriefar, CymhtUne, rein* 
peai and Tl’tnler'i Tale there is an atmosphere 
of serenity and peace despite the tra- 
gic elements still lingering io them. The Romances 
partake of an epic character, the leading persons 
being led througli a series of fortunes to a haven 
of rost and reconeiViatlon. Hie range of ideas 
embrace enormous bounds of space and time, which 
are sometimes suggested by a supernatural ele- 
ment. 

Attention must also be drawn to the wide intel- 
lectual huriton that opens upon hU tragedies and 
hla last pU)*, The perennial problems of life and 
death, the reality or unreality of thaiupernataral, 
and piinciplea of human conduct aie diecuoaed in 
IlamUt, OlhtUo, Jjtar and MaelttK. The fortune* 
of states and societies and the aolulion of political 
problems are not only toucheil upon butelabontted 
in the trilogy of Roman play*. The conflict be- 
tween public duly and piivate inclinaUon ; the 
eenao of honour and patriotiem sa principles of 
condnet — queationa like these are discusf«d not 
o-ily with the calmneos of a student but also niih 
a full knowledge of their w«rkiiig in real life. 

Before we Wke leave of the subject, the evolu- 
tion of Bhakeepeare'. art in the portraiture of 
women most demand our consideration. Sbakea- 
peare'i consummaU ability in delineating women 
is one of tbe moat popularly appreciated feature. 


of his art. It constitutes one of his claims to 
superiority over his master Marlowe; it contri- 
butes largely to the ravishing delight and enter- 
tainment afforded by his plays to the average 
render. But he achieved all this success only vlth 
the maturity of his art. His earliest conception 
of women is a monstrosity of lust and revenge 
like Tumors, or viragoes and boisterous creatures 
like Maigaret of Anjou, Adriana or Kate. He 
is a Jong way off from the exquisite characters of 
the later plays. The woman of his early Comedies 
is her a mere product of the imagination, with no 
valuable human attributes, or a lay figure like 
Hermia or Helena. In hia mature Comedies and 
Histories are found that brilliant galaxy of beauti- 
ful women, whose sparkling wit and humour, fine- 
ness of sentiment and womanly character, excite 
our profound admiration. Rosalind and Delia, 
Hero and Beatiice, Isabella, Fortia, and Viola 
are all worthy of the master-hand of Shakespeare. 
In the still later plays are found exquisite charse- 
tere of self-sacrifice ard tenderness — women, 
patient under misfortune, worthy of the deepest 
love and tbe most intimate confidence of nmn— > 
Ophelia and Desdemona, Cordelia and Volumnis, 
Perdita and the heavenly Imogen— who elae could 
have sketched these characters, but Shakespeare 
in maiwilyof KU «rM 

IVe feel we must atop. As Swinburne /wyi, 
*• Who can apeak of all things or half that are in 
Bbakespeare f And who can speak worthily of anyf” 
After this feeble attempt to grasp the evolution of 
Sbtkespeare’s art, we can only exclaim with the 
poet: — 


“Each ebanga e! many.colourca life he drew, 
Eihauetcd worUe snd then imegiiird now; 
EzUtoDce law him spam her bounded reien 
And panting Time tolled after him io Tain:" 


* CHART or LIFE I Being 
M»«lwth,H«nletand Othello. By 
ToSnbecribera 

of the Indian Rtvitw, Re. S. 

O. A. HATE8AN A CO, ESPIJIHAOE, MADRAS. 
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ponf;iDg&if oMiberation. Tlieylhediu an at 
piosphere of delight and jo^ fulness in beanlifnl 
parks, groves, and cloistered walks in monastv* 
esUbllsbmenls exertiog to realise the wisdom ct 
Nibbaua. Wealthy men and women contiibuted 
to make JiFe .-cheerful and eaergetie The Bek- 
giOQ of the Lord 'was the Religion of “Araddha 
virija and Appamada,” of persevering vinlity am) 
ceaseless activity, consurntnaling in blessed (piti) 
cheerfelness Where cheeifulness, liberation, 
WtiTity, study, analysis, comp.ission, serenity. 
Form part oF liFe, can pessimism have a home id 
Such a hearti The ‘‘vibhayjavadj ” of the Burtdlia 
was the religion of experimental science The 
heart was the laboratory -where the good and the 
bad wire dissected, where every religion was ana 
lysed and catalogued and relegated t'lto the limbo 
of superetition, myth, and ritualism Can a eon 
ilueronrtniain peeeimistiol What Buddha warned 
llu fliseiples egainet was over cheerfulness; and, 
therefore. He enjoined serenity, which had to be 
cultivated. i i 

Two thoosand five hundred years have elapsed 
iinctf that memorsbls and glorious day when De 
proclaimed Iliaisetf as the Incomparable Conquer- 
or Asia hid Come under the mellifi'ientinfluence 
of His tioble teachings. But the birth place of the 
Aryan Dhsttiman lost itho precious Gem about a 
thousand years ago Bince then India had lo«t her 
national vigour. Orest buildings, rock cut 
*«niples, wsthetically ornamented stupas were 
the legacy that the ancient Roddhiats bequeatbed 
^posterity. For nearly 1500 years, Buddbimi 
exiated in tndia. The vitihty that was shown 
,hy the people of early geneislions, continoed 
for nearly forty generations, -and then sncceed- 
•ng generations gradually began to decline^ fOe 
they hanfeena) after sensual pleaeui-CTy which 
bad prohibited The Buddha warned 
the Bhikkhua and Laics of ibe coming danger 
due indolgeoee-iu Imuriou- living. Neither 
■*eticUm nor luxurious living is in aecordanew 


with thS psychology of the Holy Middle Path. 
Latei generations neglected the exalted teachings 
bf the TathagaU, and the Bhikkhus de^rted 
from the ethics of the Yinaya, Slowly the reli- 
gion of Sensualism under the disgustii'ig 
form of Tantnc Oigies permeated the Buddhfs- 
t>c atmosphere and poisoned the fountains of 
Hhamma Then came like an avalanche the 
blood thirsty coboitsof Mahmud of Ghazni, who 
like demons, began sacking Buddhist monasteh- 
lea, destioymg all that was beautiful and 
aesthetic Temples, Buddha images, libieries, 
colleges, and their inmates succumbed to Iba 
fire, and sword of the barbarian Vandals. -The 
national religion was destroyed, and India loit 
her pneoleas tnheritsnco, which she had reemved 
from the Sakya Conqueror of Righteousness T6r 
nearly seven hundred years, Indiafhadihot'a 
trace of the vestiges of the Rfetigion of our Urd. 
With the advent of the British a 'ohahge had 
come, and the -wonderfol progtew made witfifn 
the last fifty years in Europe in 'the domain bf 
physical science has’ destroyed old barriers Net# 
conceptions of matter have been p'roclaimed 
which might eccentuate the dawn of a more 
Kla™..™ Old lh,o|„g,„, prtMlly ’In, 

>obin.rgrfby lb. mm ,«blm, id„. „hich,'re 
u to lb. „,n.j to,.b;„g. „br.b ,t, 

S.kr.p.lr, G.itm., th, lS|,.g„,l, b.d'iiro. 

mulgated. i ^ 

Tb,0™g.li.V.II., b,d 

fem o( ,b. l„cbi„g. of lb, Bb.g.„b d„rf„ 

H.. I,w™., Tb. 5„, 

..dT.,.„d, K,»l., Tb. 
V«B P„„„. ,b. 

G„.t Btob™. b.«„. 

“ ■l»”* forty-a-. 

of His imeomparable life }„ gf-eoMh • ' 

lb. o( ,b. Db.„„. p., ,Lb ™ 

to serve for the time to come. Ha arf.„4 y . 
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tOrtituenW ot cel^s. Bnt Wu^es lliet#, t\i« o»U& 

CiiJ sotnetiraes ‘ CitoUiii intniMOus of various 
1 cId 3^, ’ such ns Oileium carbonate ciystnls,* 
resllia, gums, etc. Of the different elementa in the 
cell the two most impoitant are the protoplasma- 
RjjJ the nucleus. The foimer >s tlie sahstnnce 
that carries life. Chemically it is only a cumplitat- 

ed compound of carbon, hydrogen, oxjgtn, nitro- 
gen and ft little sulphur and phosphorus A sub 
stance of such n composition can ntso be made 
lyti^hetlcally, but it veil! not in tlie ttnamWe 
the natural protopl-iSQia of the cell The lattei 
possesses the inherent f irce of Ufo while the 
lortaer hcts it entirely The protopUsroa is tho 
Uvlog mateiial iti the cell When it dies th^in is 
an eud of the tell «" well. Such dead (riU them 
are in plenty even in living organisms Toe ouUr 
portion of the baik of n living tien lonsiHts 
entirely of dead celUi 

The nucleu4 of the < oU also Uflonga to iln» living 
eontenU It is n disMiui jrg in of the II »•••! has 
an imporUnt function at tlie time of otU ilivisi.m, 
which is -an uttribuce of all nttiva cl-Us It is 
Intermting to note that all many celled oiganisus 
whether they b« men, elephants, tre>ia or any 
other llting object, start life as a ainglecell That 
original celt is fuiineil by tho fusion of a piternal 
and a maternal cell. The embryonic cc-nihiMfurme<1 
In the mother's womb grows in course of timwiiito 
man, elephant, treo or olhni objects na (he ease 
maybe In the case of animals (lie embryonic 
fell first divides into two, each n( these «g«\n Into 
two, and soon until a number <>f cells ura formed. 
After* time the cells aeparste themselves into 
three Isyers the ouWmost of which gives rise to 
the skin and the ejtrvmities, (hs innermost forma 
the ftlimenUfy cansl snd th. internal oigins and 
the middle developments into the bmin er.i] the 
nervous aystem. In (he c»m of pUnts also d,|r. 
erentialion acta in after the division of cells has 
advanced toa cerUin stage, and one pn-iion the., 
becomes not*, another portion become* leave*, and 


Boon. Thu^we see thntfniniftlsnnd'planta, how- 
evoi complicated their structures may be, aie 
formed oiiginally out of a single embiyonic cell, 
which passes through several stages of complica- 
tiOD, and reaches the linri stage. We hare also 
Been tliat the simplest of all living organisms 
consist only of single cells, without any compli- 
cation in structure tthatsoeier, and that as we 
proceed bv organiMUS of a, higher older vaiying 
degieea of compleiity aie met with. There is 
thus a clMe analogy between tlie development of 
an indivtduftl nnd the development of the lace, 
or to' put it in scientific teims, phylogemy lepeats 
itself in ontogeny This is also one of tha fndK 
that lend weight to Darwin's theoiy of evolution. 

So far no have deeii considering a few facta of 
general natnie in connection with the animate 
woild and lot iiH now go on the speclftl study of 
tncteria. 

IWterift ate gem isUy clnssed, along with some 
fungi and o*lier loan plantN, as echiruphjtes of 
plants that rvfioiliico Ihemsplvea by simplodivision. 
Tina piocoss will be *consideied in detail 
later on 

A» we have already seen, bacteria are single- 
celled organisms As leganis shape they may be 
Compared to billiard balls, li-ad pencils, and cork 
siieWB, t.«, Ihej' are eitl ei eplieies, cylindrical 
rods of more oi leas lengtli, or spiral rods. These 
three tjps haw the specific names, coccus, 
batterium, find spiral ‘bsctei him respectively. All 
Wten* are inconcrivably small, and are not 
virilde to the nsk»d eye. JJut they can be made 
Tisiblo by such powerful microscopes as have ‘the 
power of macniryitig objects 1000— 15000 times 
Ih. IV natural sire. When an ordinary bseteriuni 
is magniGed, svy about 1200 limes, it will appwi'r 
(obe.boutl-2mm.long. The natural length 
in such . c«s« will be -000012-0 00006th of en 

inch. A small dog 2 ft. long and 1 foot high, 

when magnified so strongly, will appear 2,000 ft. 
lorgand 1.000 fi. high. From this the rcadof 
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t HE two Bills dealing with Partiton and 
^ Inheritance among those following the 
Marnmakkathajam and Alyaaantanao) fyi 
tema on the West Coast which have been introduced 
by the Hoo’ble Mr. M. Krishna Nair and Hon'ble 
the Rajah of Kollecgode have raised a tremendous 
amount cf discuasion both in Madras and Malabar. 
It is ray purpose in this paper to indicate in 
broad outlines the nature of the proposed legisla- 
tion with reference to present conditions and 
throw out a suggestion of mild scepticism as to 
the e&cacy and signiSeance of the Bills under 
consideration I shall also folio v up the sugges- 
tion with the propoeal of a practical preliminary 
measure. 

It U a trite observation that the Merumak 
kathayam system (and for our immediate purposes 
U is convenient to regard Marumaktcathayam and 
the Alyssantanam systems ns id«ntical) is unique 
in the modem world. Its origin has been matter 
of various ingenious sod more or Irasuncoiivinciog 
■peculations, and it may safety be asserted that 
the history of its development during the last half 
century and more has been considerably influenc- 
ed by such speculations At all events, the most 
characterUtio and remarkable feature of the whole 
institution even to-day ia tho devolution of 
property through females rather than males. The 
most influential eiplanalions of ibis state of 
sffiirs are two t The first of these sccoonted for 
it on the ground that the Nairn, the people 
among whom the syateta obtains being * martial 
tace always out on military adventures, descent 
among them could b« trsced only through the 
females who remained at home as the emblems of 
social and family life. There is a second theory 
which regards the system as a relic of those ancient 


times when marriige as an institution had not 
emerged and the relation of paternity bad not been 
metallized either by fiction or as a reality. 
Without ventnritig-at present to decide between 
the two thMriea, we may, however, say that on 
either of them the conclusion ia iiresistible that 
the family is still the unit in social existence 
and the individual will be regarded as an appendix 
to the famil} Thia fact has further consequen- 
ce* in regaid to the holding of property and tho 
relations of the family to the outside world. If, 
indeed, as the liasic idea of the institution holds, 
the individual is of merely secondary importance, 
the membors of the family are entitled, not to 
any independeDb or exclusive inteiest m the 
family estate but only to thrir maintenance 
by the family. The fiimily would require 
eoraebody to act on ite c illective behalf in its 
dealings with other families und ullier individu- 
als Strictly speaking, the »lde>t female mem* 
bei of the family is the one with the best right 
to the petition and she will .iLu in view of the 
demands of daily life, require to be invested 
with considerably more powers thin the junior 
members of the family But this theuretioal 
presumptioo is now displaced by the practice 
and usage extending over a very long period of 
time ; and the eldest male member is under 
normal circumitances the manager This fun- 
danienUI view of the wl.ole eocisl fabric ia 
fraught with a theoretical consequence which 
usage has endorsed. If the famil, is the social unit 
end the individual can be legardcd as only one 
of ite membeie with the poor right to raaintenenee. 
It follows that the family property should 
not be aubject to partition af the instance of 
any sava the unanimous wish of all the members 
Habit and usage have not shirked this gteni 
logical result and what Mr. Krishnan Na,r now 
pnqiosea is that legislative relief should be afford- 
«d in certain contingencies aga.nst its operation. 
Since a family is constituted by »» the 
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Abih tliecasB of vegetable inattei so also do 
bacteria plaj «r, impottHut pait in tbe decom- 
position of animal mattei'. Tlie reader may be 
quite familial with the phenomenon of the putre 
faction of dead bodies which one can easily 
detect by the unbearable afench emanating there 
from However loalhsome a putrefying body 
may be to us it is a grind lestiiirant for many 
millions of thess little organisms winch grow fat 
on the decomposed animal matter, and multiply 
at an enormous rale. Tariey what the resvillB 
would be if the orgunisma did not exist No dead 
body would undergo any decomposition Even 
when buried under earth for a thousand years 
the corpses would lemnin quite ns fresh as ibey 
wetn at the time Ilf death This may appear to 
be an advantage rather than disidvsntage Ibit 
really It is not so, for if animal mittei d<i«a 
not undergo'dreomposition there will be the same 
results in the long run, as when no decnmpoiition 
of vegetable mattei' takes place. L’Utita, we know, 
are the food euppliers of aninmts, and the former 
manufacture the food*stuKr mainly from the 
earboiilc acid gas of the air. If now the animals 
simply 4-ooaiime whatever food they gat from the 
plants and etore it up in their bodiea, wiiiih 
under our aupposition do not iindeigo decompOM- 
tion, then tint portion of the (artKin which goes 
to form animat b'xlies will lie irrecoverably Iwt. 
In that caiie time will surely comO when the 
supply of carbonic acid gaa in the air will run 
short and then there will be as liefore an end of 
all life activities in this woiM. The decoinp>Mi. 
Uon of vegetable matter and the putixfarlion of 
animal tnatter are therefore processes ewential fi»r 
the continuance of life in this world These pro- 
cewsea, as we have *e«n, are mainly the work of 
the minute organisms w# are dealing with 
• Another useful w.ptIc of thess otgatu.m, con- 
- aSsta in the fermentation of Some erganir com- 
pouTida which rinds practical application in mahy 
Alcoholic fermentativn •« the beet 


example of ffcrmeritaliona. It is not brought about , 

by the agency of bACteria, l)Ut by an organism 
which is closely nlHed to them, what is knowu as 
the yemt If is s single-celled organism and round 
oi oval in shape like some bacteria, but much big- 
ger in size than the latter. The yeast-cell contains 
n ferment which liis the power of acting on sugar 
and cjnvertiug it into alrnhol. This is the princi- 
ple of all alcoholic fermentations, whether in the 
manuiactuie iif nlcohol pure and simple, or the 
niHuufacture of bee\, barlvv and potato, or iho 
manufacture of toddy and airack fiom the palm 
juice 

Allied to alcoholic fermenUtion is the acetic 
acid fei mentation which is of very great import- 
ance in the industrial world. In tiie first place, 

It foiins the basis of venegar making wlitih is & 
common mdustry m all the Western countries. 

It IS also the fcimdiitiun of the gieat industry 
of picVle-manufHctuiing Those who Lave taslsd 
English pKklts will recollect the Uste of acetic 
add I’lcklrs aio usually msnufactured by soaking 
the vegetables in weak solutions of alcohol which, 
by eT|Kiaur« ti hii, is paitially converted into 
acetic acid The inanufacture of vinegar also 
H baaed on this very samo piiucipla. Beer, 
cidM. end otbti aesk alcoholic, drinks arc ex- 
pose.1 t.1 the air and by the action of certain' 
buteiU the alcoliol in tliem is giadually con- 
verted into acetic «c,d. Several species of acetic 
l-iteri* have Wen diwoveied, isolated and pre- ‘ 
pared ,n pure cultures Pure cultures are now 
u«ed b, some vinegar msnurHcfurera and by 
so doing they have been aWo effect coneider- 
able improvement in the qu-lity of the vinegar 


induttrin. 


they wanofselui 

Ai.otI,.r iir,|x,H,nt rermenUtion i. tl.« coring 
ol lnb.„„ Ch,w,„, 

loll) .,11 Ih., 

™n.p«-.6c B.rcor. Tl , ^ 
•" *”""'1 In •■■)■ olhirr kina 
-"ei-l'j .WogU lb.l 
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3 THE EYOLUTIOIl OF SH&XESPEARE’S ART, teUwtaof the literary world, that Sliakespaare’a 


Dr 

M«. P. SESH.\DRI, M. A 

word of apology is perhaps seeded for this 
atteapt to expound the evolution of a 
master’s art on the ocmaion of the anniver- 
sary of bis birth. It might seem at first sight 
that t critical examination of the development of 
his art is not exaelty in the nature of hnmbte 
ofierings of laurel wreaths at his feet, which 
ought to be the characteristic feature of cele- 
brationa of this kind. But it will easily be 


genius soars above the bounds of critical analy- 
sis and defies all attempts at a discovery of the 
nature of its inner workings. It is dazzling in 
ita eSulgent mdianee. It is immeasurable ; it is 
possible neither to sound its gulfs nor to scale 
its peaks. The average reader at least never 
pauses to discern even the dim outlines of the 
cloud-topped elevations of his genius, nor does he 
venture to peer into its abysmal depths and re- 
cognise (ha undulations at the bottom. 

However, it is possible, as has been observed 
by Swinburne— whose reeeot death is as great a 
loss to cnlicism as it is to poetry— “ to examine 


granted that an appreciation of artistic prioci- by internal evidence atone the growth and ex- 
ples and a study of the progress in their appli presMon of spirit and of speech, the ebb and 

cation by one of the master-srtists of tbs world flow of thought sod style, disoemible in the 

to his work is, spart from its accadsmical tn’er- tuccessivo periods of Sbskespesre’s work'* and 
•st, a subject i]uits approprists for such occa- “to ret down certain demonstrable truths ns to the 
sions, ss the basis of the hero-worship is progress and development of style, the outer and 
only likely to be etreogthened by an obser- inner charges of manner as of matter, of method 

ration of the derslopmsot of the artiet’s mind. as of design.” Tbrougbont the courso'ef his plays, 

The average reader or epectator of Shakespeare’s there can be traced a consistent evolution, in all 

plays views the products of bis genius with an that concenis dramatic composition to use the 

admiration and reverence bordering on religious well-known definition of Mathew Arnold, in all 

Worship, which precludes all possibility of his aspects of the “ communiMblo ” as well as the 

being able to notice any stegea in the develop- “incomruunicable" elements of the intellectual 

nent of his dramatie art. He breaths the cult work, which forms his contribution to the lilera- 

of Shakeepeare-worsbip with his first peep tureof the drama. 

into the world of literary appreciation; he die- Without the help of elaborate chronological 
eema no defects of structure, form or sprit eherts, prepared by critical scholarship and re- 
in the drimaa, which it is his privilege to enjoy search, a etudent of Shakespeare must be able to 

iQ hia study or at the theatre. Each of them eee that the plays fall into cei-tain well-defined 

■Fpsera to have atUined to the supreme heighU Erosps which exhibit not only a variety of 

of art in dramatic presentaUon, imaginative manarr and spirit, but also different stages 

power and literary craftsmanship ; nearly all in the development of the master artist's 

of them are associated with the laudatory out- genius. The student need not disturb the 

bunU—oot very often measured— of the critical musty files of the slationer’a register, intrude 

which has always loved to gloat into the privacy of Samuel Pepys’ spicy dUrv 

over their nuiformly infinite beauties. He or wade throagb a mass of cents 

w itrvogly imbued with the feeling, wUch Eliubethsti literary and historical record 'to"'^^ 

M been by ey,n some of the finest in- cognise this demarcation in bis dramatic acUvftP^ 
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I The broailor r-onception tragedj ii jefc to 
upon liU mind. There is not the eligntest 
suspicion of niiy complex inner workings in men'e 
BoulitheCere to form the predomineting feetore 
of the msturer tragedies. The conflict is onl/ 
with, the external circurngtacces ; it is not of e 
nsture that appeals tO'umversal sympathies, nor 
U It raised to the philosophic dignity characteris- 
tic of the productions of the prune of his tragic 
period. 

■ The horrors of bloodshed, mutilation and mnr* 
dft that are paraded on the stage with a peculiar 
delight aVe rerolting in their grim details. Tilu$ 
Aarfrpnicw* isoee long list of dreadful crimes perpe- 
trated on the stage. The ghastly trage.ly makes the 
*^d*r exclaim whether it could hare been wiilten 
Shakespeare who has olways enjoyed the repu- 
Ution of being called " gentle Shakespeare" and the 
chanetetistic feature of whose personalappearunce, 
Tennyson describee singing of the “choice pint 
Ings o[wisomen"in the /’of ace o/* Art as being 
'‘bUnd s'lid mild." 

TheweaknesMS of the style and manner of 
this period of magniloquence, exlmragance and 
fnry aic brought out in the following lin»s fiooi 
' TUut Androniem where a father aares bie Infant 
»0U from being killed 

Koi you *'» JO"' brother f 

W bjthe buniing tiperaot lbe iky/ 

tonT“ 'barp point 

I Wl ! " J bo'" ion and heir I 

Eucelidas, 

Not or..* »*?***”"’* "1 I^phon’a brood, 

leiie Uit prey out of his father'a hands 
“ 'b age, when in the words of Professor 
eigh •* Force, stridency, loud jesting and 
declamation carried the diy, and left 
“o room tor tlie daintiness of the literary cora- 
*"« we may expect such passages to Imto 
«« iTid rcui-ds of applause. 

The early Comedie., TA* e./jA*5Areic. 

* «/ Emri, ZoW, Uheur Lott, TJU 

rwffewien 0/ rerons, .f J/itfsuataier 


Ifream, and the tragedy of Jl/»iieo and Juliel, 
winch, but for its gloomy end, must be called a 
Comedy, also fall within Shakospo-ire's first 
period of drarastic creation and claim our atten- 
tion next. If bo began his eaily tragedies under 
the influence of Marlowe, his e-itly Comedies are 
inspired by the influence of Lyly who was 
bringing into fashion the new Comedy in that 
age. The Greek coneeptiou of the imitation of 
real life and language was slowly working its ' 
way into the Moralities of that pen'od. 

The atmosphere of illusion thrown hy Ljly 
over his creations suggested the spirit of many 
of these Comedies. The idea of an underplot 
subserving the interest of the main story— a 
dramatic artifice of very great value uokoown 
to Sbekejpeere in the earlier yean was adopt- 
ed from Lyly. 

Th. (,ri«l impulse lehich e.rae to SbBkwpeat. 
a. . cliiia of tha Renaissance and aa a disciple at 
tba Elizabethan poets and dramatiats, ia aean in 
lU joyous and eiuberent play on iU way to- 
seals). tb« f.ulil,.t and laitrained nnrubet. of 
KIs matorer .,1 Tii. alyl, k., 

WHO nfinsmaimity imprinlsd upon it and I. 
rtill imperfrot in lasny directinna. Tba' ozprei. 
..on o„,.„„. 

-..b-g. „,.t 

lb. ....EoWit,,. of k,,,-.. 

■oprodocod with po,i|„, raithtulncss tbouil. 

oo»..oo.U, nJicuM ^ 

■"' »s<norn.n.,„l,tr.n, ,id, 

roogbokod o„z allonnaidsiation, .ob*t. 

and reGnement in style ^ 

•n..«.ci. inti,. J,,,.,,, 
phtandtb, s.n.„l tzm„„„, ,h, , j 

n.tlo«.l„k,.g Som. of tb. play, 
^'"""',“"1 ••'••■"ic paiU " 

the comic dialogue introduced with a ♦ ’ 

•> ‘b. P... or .. 
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to their purticulsrownera. Tliis was, no tioabt, to 
conrentrate action of tlio Eubsoibers, Tbismight 
or reiglit not be ‘voting trust' but probably the 
purpose was somewhat alike. 

Towards the close of the Seventeenth Century 
the shsies of this Company began to be publicly 
dealt with in the market. 

The Constitution of the Company ilurtng the 
Eighteenth Century was, that the court of 
propiietors (stockholJera) was composed of all 
holders of at least £ COO cf stock, and the 
twenty.four directors being elected from owners 
of at least X S.OOO of stotk. The director* elect- 
ed two of their members, Chaumnn and Deputy 
Chairman, and distiibuted tbe bulk of their 
busiofM among ten Committees. 

From this time onwanls the Company was 
imdually going into the bands of the Ooverrment, 
who advanced vast sums for military operations in 
India. The Compacij closed its comnieicial bust- 
neis in April 1814, and sold all property that 
WM not necessary foe governroent u> India and 
repiid Its debU, tbe excese being uken ovei ny ihe 
Oovernmei.t. The UritUh Government paid 

annnal dividends of 10 0 i«r cent, on ll.e cji|dUl 
stock of Ibe Company, till redeemed in 1 874, at 
a premium of 100 per cent, when the Companv 

was Onally cloeeil. 
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INDIA IN THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM. 

By 

Mb. satis CHANDRA BA 8U. 


C^MONO the Museiima of the World the ono in 
FiiiUdelphin known aa “ The Philadelphia 
1^ Museum” holds a unique place. It is not 
a ao-called cultural institution. Here there is no 
exhibition of works of great masters of painting 
and sculpture. Hero there is no display of rare 
books of gems. Here one cannot find an Egyptian 
mumoiy or a pillar from the Mieynean royal 
palace. But it is an irstilution i exceedingly 
valuable for business-men and students of industry 
and commerce. Here there are models, paint- 
ings, and photographs illustrating the evoltitleo 
of the raranssnd methods of transportation fn>m‘ 
the dawn of history to the iiirBrnt day. Here 
one will find a syslemalic cdleetl-umf nil kinds 
of skins and hides, and Irallieia proiliierd fiem 
them. Here one geU a compaiwiive vu-w of the 
silk industry si It in done in China, Japan, 
India, lUly, and France. There is an necumtii 
foodsl of an establi^bmei.t in 0»nka, jApsn, show- 
ing tbe whole history of silk Industry from' the 
hatching of the egg, to the p,-,cking of the rtiw 
Mlk in bundles. There are map, with rhilxirnto 
notes expUining the evolution and expansion of 
modern commerco-the shifting of commercial 
route, and centre., and the international com'-' 
mercisl po.ition of dilTerent countries in different 
•^h. of bl.toiy. In general, here are exhibited 

■ »r,d..,l„p.d .d 

of .h. „Hd_, Chin., Indi., 

r>-"n- 

Uie m "t ■ d ’ ***" It«puUro. 01 

about lb. t ‘"ythlng to ehow 

ind.,,ri. 
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in tho wit combaU of Mercutio and generally 
in the conversation of the whole play. 

Now, we enter the period of Shakespearee 
nature development in dramatic craftemansbip. 
for the productions of these years dratnaUe 
criticism can naturally have nothing but un. 
alloyed admiration and enthusiastic praiee. A 
brilliant set of Histories and Comedies were set 
forth during this period, .^icAanf //, the two 
Parts of Btnry ZF, and Binry F, are of remark- 
able eminence in the Historical Drama. Tk« 
dTcrcAnU o/* Fmtee, J/ucA Ado A6o»il Koihtng, 
At Foil Lxkt It and TwefflA Bight 
stand as a glorious array of literary acbievoments 
worthy of the world's greatest dramatist. 

The work of tracing the evolution of Shakes 
pesre’s art may be said to be nearly over with 
the appearance of these mature (immatic creations. 
The skill in developing the sttistic requisites of 
the drama with in eCTeet to order and harmony 
tssehea its highest point. Draostio unity is not 
sacrificed for the paltry bensfit of being able to 
indulge In scenes of mirth and laughter, as he 
now comes to his task with the moet ecrupu- 
lons boUoDS of dramatic and artistic eSect. lo 
all these plays “ dramatic form,” as Walter Paler 
observes, “ spprcaches to sometbing tike the onily 
of a lyrical ballad, a lyric, a soug, a single strain 
of music,” 


The insight into human nature becomes deeper 
and deeper. His soul It expanding to its iilmoat 
bounds and the poet's eulogy — 

Ksture hereeir was proud of hi* desini. 

Aid joyed to wear the dressiag ef hii lines. 


applies with a special force to the dramas that 
•ereprodijced after ths beginning of this period. 
Cntiriam of life is teen in all its comprehensiveness 
and vigour, and dramatic creation acquires a new 
strength. To borrow a fins observation of Swin- 
burne, •* Apollo now puts on the sinews of 
Hercnl**." 

The style exhibits perfect balance between the 


>n aoea 


thought nnd the verbal vesture. Jfixpreesion d 
not over-run thought, nor is it found inadequate 
for the Sights of the mind. Euphuistic artificial- 
ities and affectud mannerisms do not mar its fiow, 
A sober restraint and a faultless sense of purity 
are exercised in the choice of words, and there is 
no boyish enthusiasm for jewelled figures of epeecb 
and fantastic imagery. The vehicle is thus worthy 
of the plot, theeharacUrs and the' general get-up 
of the plays 

A harmonious blending of action and character 
is the keynote of these pUys. “ The action," says 
Professor Courthope, “ seems of itself to reveal 
the depth of the philosophy and ths philosophy to 
illuminate the large extent of the action." It is 
true thatSbakespeare’s art underwent many phas- 
es of change in the next period of his literary 
activity, especially in the spirit of his plsys and 
in bis outlook on life, but in the tosstery of what 
may be celled dramatic technique, there could pos- 
sibly be DO further sdranee. It is too mueh to sea 
In these Histories, as Walter Pater does, a philo- 
eophical purpose to exhibit the ‘irony of kingship,' 
to drew the ironic contrast between the prsten- 
mons of kingship end the actual limitation 
of its destioy. The ethical end moral colour- 
log is not very perceptible and is yet to apiwer. 
The Hwtorical dramas are rather the results of the 
then rampant •'Armada-Patriolisa,,” which always - 
evoked a rwponeive chord in Elirakethsn audien- 
ces. Hera are poitrayed the effects produced by 
toe characUr and conduct of individuals in their 
mutual ralation with each other, and a series of 
famous evenU in the History of England supply 

the framework for a picture of universal human 
chancier. 

Sh.k»p«„', 

-h,., th, ..U„ rf n, p,., • 

-l-Mt. Th. 

I., ,h, 
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Western neighbours. These States were Chtna 
and the two empires of India and the Indian 
colony in Java. “ In India, the great empire of 
Ilaluaha has directly absorbed and indirectly in- 
fluenced most of the Indus and Ganges 
Valleys, •while the kingdom of ths Chalukya 
in Southern India now reaches from ocean 
to ocean. In Java and Sumatra, a power 
has been created by emigrants from Western 
India which is destined to keep Buddhism alivo 
in tbat part cf the world for ccntories Mid 
to eiereise a profound influence on the commercial 
relations of the East.” The sea trade in thia 
period, wo are told, is entirely controRed by China, 
the two empires of India, and the young Indian 
colony in Java. The map illustrating the period 
A. D. 740— A. D. 800 tells hs that commerce 
between the East and tho West is now highly pros- 
perous duo to the beneficent administration of 
the Caliphs— their good roads, serais, and excel- 
lent commercial regulations. Indian merchandise 
IS to bo seen tn the markets of Mecca, Medina, 
Cufft, Boesorab, Damascus, Bagdad, Mosul, and 
■Madain. At tho great exchange tnarUcf 8iM 
and Aden, roerchanta of China. India. Pmu, 
Ethiopia and Egypt meet and exchange their 
commodities. India and China sent atuav, 
saddles, sandalwood, apices, ebony, lead, tin, pearls' 

• and precious rlones.” The next map illustrating 
tho perio,! A. D. 800-A. D. 1070. record, lUt 

‘the ancient trade from* China and India sim 
converged at Balkh. and then diverged toward, ih, 

Syrian Coast and the Black Sea." Chinese and 

ludiantesacla had been coming to the Persian 
OdU since the Third Century A. D But th 
danger, of the Bed So., made Me«opot,mia thi 
terminus. Kow, however, with greater knOw- 
ledge of geography and the nstui-o of th, 
tho superstitious fear, of the peril, of it* 
oea ate decreasing, and Arab mariner, ar, bold 
ly rentoring out into the open ocean, .nd ib’ 
way was thus prepared for a more exUoded 


commorco. Red Sea is now going to be the s 
iceditemnean of tho commercial world. The 
map relating to the period A. D. 1070 — A. D. ■ 
1210 informs us that the discovery of silver in ' 
the Hartz mountains and the strong government I 
of Emperor Otto have been reviving Eucopean 
commerce, and Indian products are -sold now • 
not only in tbs south Mediterranean markets 
but also in countries north of tho Mediterranean. 
And we are told tbat Byzantium “supplies 
Northern Europe with Indian produce, spices,' 
precious stones, silks, fine woollen -cloth, carpets, 
cotton. Sue leather, dye-atufi^ gums, .oil,' wine ' 
and fruits,'* The next map .relating to the 
period A. D. 1210 — 1300 A, D. says that-ithe • 
great ruler Saladin has lexercised his power to 
shift the trade-route between the East and tb'e 
West lor Egyptian interests. But India has her. 
share in the commerce just the same. “The, 
Contiuental system centering at about Bagdad 
and Constantinople had given place to a marginal, 
system, reaching from China and India by soi^ 
to Aden, thence to Cairo and Alexandria, Vemeo, * 
Genoa and Marseilles, Ciiampigne, Flandeis,' 
Luberk, IlRmburg; Novgord, the Urals and 
the Arctic Sea.*’ The map relating to the period 
A. D. 1300 — the begmniog of the 15th Century' 
fecerds tbat India is under turmoil — internal 
rebellion and external ‘ invaaion. Trade- and 
Industry boweve'- do not seem to be much in-* 
jured. Two of tho greatest ahlpping centres'of 
the world in this period belong to the’lndian 
domluions, cfs , Calicut and Madjapaliit (Java).’ 
The 'next map bring, us lo the modern period.' ‘ 
In the Museum there are specimens ttlth 
^slon« brief notes of the following Indian 
^ucts that figured i„ .„eTent commerce: 
I^rfurn^ jewels, doves (included in the early 
^ * V-”"" Ch.IJ„|, p„,l .toll. 

P«t a.Q..dpr,'„klh, 5H BC,"). 
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••tnn^MtneS with tli« growth of tfirtriMl piwei 
Mid .inistie ienW into InfiniUly grnctifu) and 
• poworful Terse with rarieJ pinseS end endingsi 
.ptodating a .dignified .effect.? M, . t 

’• Ic the trigedies that came ‘froia his pen >n 
'thelete sta^ of hislife, the Msehi.srelllan's princj- 
i>!e of-trsgiraeiion is canfbinel with pbilosophieal 
reflktionind intense emotional fervour Juliua 
P(*Mr, Uamht.^Othello', Xinj £ear, Timon'q^ 
2Iaebtth, Antony and Clto^atra and Cofi 
'cfdniii are’ profound studies in the confficli of the 
hutok?i .mind and passfort — pUji' produced at "a 
^'aie’'w!ien the poet waS ocedpitd, almost mcIu 
ejrelj? SviUi llie deep and piinful problems of life 
■Tliere does notRMhi‘'to be anytieiieisity here, to 
**ite» into the suhfU aspects of these trsf ediee, or 
elneidate at any length, Sliahespeare’s ‘tragic fsct ’ 
»Ai Bwinhhrhe asys •— “Hei-e Is depth enough and 
^♦•ghtenoiigirnf tragic Wtanty hnj passion, terror 
sad lar<-and pity to approve the presence ‘of the 
hwet tragic mastA’s hand , subtlety' enough of 
^Wtund bitter truth to attest the t«ssage nf 
wisest scholar tti the school 
the M Students of Shakeapeare’- 

hivb’Wt the terre df'this appi-^Z-ftfon 
■Id theBr.ttdkfMgedies W this list. JulU, 
Cwntr-ied //aw/r», thVheiws, Dnitus andflimirt 
of a highly reBective end inlvllect.ial natiifF 
dnthe two plays, p^wions do nofbasnine ihe Tita 
stilt later tragrdus In tbem 
t ra hi neither a searching esamiostion nor a 
loll exhibition of moral evil 

The Kier tragedies, Zear and JfaebtA in parti 
CO sr qoieer^with passion incandescent in every 
tragedy riaes to the moat sublime 
^slglits tcccrde.1 in the hUtory of the Di-ama. an 
eienl or modem. . 

v^.fWefte.makes th* reader feeVOiat the author 
» V ' entire personality into it. The 

plex ipirli of Xiaj £tar where the comie 
*»«raetejor thefocj ,d.;, , an important fssrt. 


IS managed i 


II n 01 lit)', 'VitlioutispajinglisTOy 


fieeat attention i to plot,^.thei poet.gjves'in 
^heiplay, a philosophiejind comprehehaiye yi^w^^pf 
life. In 3Iacl/H^ -the virile womanEady Usilbeih 
'is admirably eontfastad.withi her hiisJiaodr; The 
lafer creations assurae features , of horrOh sjid 
...oll.ne Jo„the ^eem 

their details of bitterness end gloom, Il|iring'i.ll 
this, pmed of intense mentnl ami joisjSoetive 
struggle, the innermost depths of spintiul seorets 
SI. sounded, snd the gloomv gintlopk on .(Ije 
.Otld of men ,nd^ sotioo^ '".msde, to ;ieldtl,e 
sublioiest conceptions of trigedy. ' *'* 

With the ehonge of spirit m .ijh, pl.„,,,i,|o 
style suit. Itself to the t.aiog ,i„i„ ' 

■ 1 . There is no longer, ,(l,,l orpn .,bel,„oe hot- 
-0.0 thought snd «m..i.„,,^..egp„„i„ 

liui.in .long lo keep p.(j intl,,. the .,5i.,.,|o 

.t„d«oftl,o',ght The tboiigh,,;. 
peeked snd the iiptession hscoineo mo,, r„i'e.i. 
snd doom tboiigh tlitt. 1, ooe..i.JIil_s:r45J^ 

of Isgirsl segiienr, ip, ■ 

Inslirstexp^l^eiiiWep-ini, ,, poetie ettengli;, 

i.oAn d>mnlti,ti» ..r..4.s "•"'l.i'i'iA 


' Smjtffrcf' ' ""“I'l f, 

std’ni'”'”’'.''”'''*"*"' " •'■""'"i S’ 

the WncM of Comedies that cam; next ' fp ' ' 
« moreover nothing f„ the tnigedi« tK i ' 
to irsnsnt th. brh.f , ,, hemsclves 

Sh.k..p,.,; Bnisdr. Ihs, 

•oo-lemnstio; of bu.„' * 
■i-piisbi, „a " -«m.ti.iiy 

~-«t di,g„,t.,j di„rm, 
of the ehsmetors. in .the t« oO«e 





.k.Th>Ud.lpV..M“"''” 

Mt U. 


, p, Uo'd M*"”'"’ 

.BV. iS..' V« '”"*l.nl«'>'*"®^“'*“°” 

S i„ ol «»<»“ 

^ C. tt. 

“’”;UeV h. «" >•“ 

T.d 8'»'' .I lk. colons k" •'““ 

t... ,„a, .1 -tok •“ 

1„8 ik.t W "“7 ..a ,k.i Ik. I«''.k.»f 
.imrf, 1>«' k.." k'S (...Irf .tocrt 

„',.a «« "’" , „.i„. ifc. ii»TO«”""' 

„.i.» 7 b, >k. rT-k. 

ubjki. kW».8k 

'’''*'77,«,>'-»” k...k ;“ 


^ '.' ,’imp«rfkS‘ 

—rtit modern *‘l'**" , 

j /if AmertCi- •‘•" . . , . 

**** 1 A where inaltuclion >o liiog''^ 

lb, o« ol ibamt'S’ , .,,. 1 , in 

,„unnkr.nok»«» » Ik.i. «" 

«enmey««®^ ot50Ut'«*« ,L..l«2 

M.i«>y 7^1 iwil. »*i«« ">• i 

in.n.ns ”'» k ' ,i„t [te.k OOM. 

iodu*dr»« of jrt required 

,nd more *eriou» » be » ' 

e,piUbeU end 

’ Tl’mlko kn'n"' 

^"7tr:nr:n."t«»-,n8.W.k«7, 

■ ?lt,'sriXw o';'‘X*'”“' “ '■'"” 

,„bnna.i 1. . kooldokoj; 

::roUnob '■■■' 7 " .’a-'"-'! 
b.l k.i. k«n k"”^‘ “k .0 'k. ..I b. 

. . «,\l He ebouW, however, _ t# 

tV..l^'r.n...ko»« k.."«’"^7;,l oi 

»tn« BtoiW”"’ "> 7''b’'u"b«"o»"* "**’ 
VU trwT> of wnnciplee. M 
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Dz. K. KUNJAN PILLAI, JI.X, B.Sc. 
[Dirtclor of Aip-icullurt, rroranc*re] 


5&TJ0H of Bcy rezHerg *s »re not acquaintetl 
with the ioteresting di>«overiH8 of recent 
jeers in the biological worlil may doubt the 
possibility of the existence of orgauisms which 
cannot be seen by men. I may state at once 
that there ere such organisms, and many millions 
of them, which have been proved, beyond »U 
doubt, to plaj an important part III nature. In 
this paper 1 mean to deal with these orgsoiscns, 
and shall attempt to give the reader some idea 
about their form and structure, and the charac* 
teristie works they do 

I called these organisms invisible But it roust 
be remembered that they are not absolutely so 
They are invisible only to the naked eye of men, 
W can be made visible by that ingenious coninv 
•tiLe called the Microscope, which hss the megieai 
power of making objects look much biggertban they 
, really are 

Before attempting to study any thing in deUil, 
ehout the minute organisms which we may, for 
brevity, call bacteria, it may be advantageous for 
IS to take a glance over the whole anmate world, 
snd acquaint outstlves with its gencnl charac- 
teristics, the relation of its component parte to 
one another, and in psrtu ulsr the position bacteria 
occupy among them. 

The animate world le divisible into two distinct 
««ses, tbe animal and the vegeUble kingdoms 
here IS a gulf of difference between these two 
****** hardly anything in common except 
the manifesutions of life. There are cerUin orgwn- 
®a however, which form the connecting links 
ween these two kingdoms, and which it is Jiffi. 
*a t to place under one or the other class. These 


-e toe Daeteria that v 


may be looked upon as the starting point of the. 
development of both tbe animal and the vegsU*.- 
ble kingdoms. They sre the simplest form of Hfej 
known. They are nothing but tiny little cella 
more or less round, or rod-like in shape, with- 
oot any bodily differentiations into organs, andj 
not possessing any cumplications whatsoever in^ 
•tructure. All the same they are live creatures" 
just aa much as any one of us is They manifest’ 
the activities of life in free motion, in tbe power of 
nutrition and digestion, and the consequent growth'' 
and multiplication Except these bacteria and some 
of the allied fungi, all oth« o.gai.isms chow somei 
sort of complexity in structuie. The many grouper 
wbicli go to form the arimsl or tbe vegetable 
kingdom have each their distinguisbing charscUrv 
Istica. But when arranged in the order of tbm 
increesiDg complexity of structure they form a 
mceor Jess connected sense indicating a progres-' 
sive course of development from the lowest to the 
n,. 

favour of tbe evolution theory of Darwin ' 

All ot .i„p|. „ J 

: or . „„„h„ „p 

1 j.r -h« 

•k.nd,o. .ru„ 

rjirr 

-j-k J:;- -I--.- 

1 0.WO r " « 'r" “• "" 

nucleus, which is ae^n a /^hmcHliy as the 

■"!..ki.l,r ^"Ak Ptam. 

f •“'*80 are the gener*l 
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such wonJeifol results in presi’rcing the phyaiquo 
Rui fihlUvics Cr? your ancestors to their diw.oi»dMit9 
though surrounded with tribes ond races of diHu'ent 
types. Much further study mil be neede-l before 
thoUws of inheriUnce of the dilTereiit human 
quaVitics, bodily and mental, are fully worked 
out but it does not seem an impossible dr&im, 
having in view the wreful regulation of marriage 
which already exists, in this country, that volun- 
tary associations for the improvement of the 
race may bn formed, the marriages of the mem- 
bers, and of their children, being arranged on 
Eclectific principles, so as to perpetuate, and 
..t by careful selection to improve, the best 
.lements in humanity. Is it too much to hope 
also that religious sanction may be given to the 
rules inipo«ed by more modern discoveries as W 
the cause of disease} so tbat even the lowest classes 
of tiia popiilition will be willing to co-operate 
with ihe sanitary authorities in stamping out 
prevenlible disorders? ‘ 

The study of science ihould begin in the 
achools. The practice of confining each iostruC' 
tion to the study of a few isulsted chapters 
in a Bchool Header cannot be regarded ae 
satisfactory. JScience badly taught has liUU 
value from an educational point of view. |t« real 
' Value is in the training which it givee in 
methOtls of careful obseivution, experiment and 
measurement, and ih the iifeight it giveeintothd 
mstincr in which knowledge is to be obUined’l^ 
fiieana of ,tli»M Dietho>lt, Merely to learn .that 
rrwfi-aanr X raj ■ this, or that Dr. Y is of a cer- 
tain' opinion, does not take a pupil very far; he 
muHl learn how to form his own d<duetsons froVn 
evidence obtained by liimeelf, or eel before him by 
his twdivr, and thus convince hlmacU of the truth 
of the HwofpAuaennd emat, and of the regular 
and orderly progrCM of piienomena. 

The objection Mminoly nrged ng^iinst Iho intro- 

duclion nf pnrt'cal work in acience intotho High 
Brhools M that the expense would be ptohibitiae. 
Much however Van be done by au earnest teoeber 
with every Bipiple and inexpensive apparatos. 
Probably Ibe greatest diffieuily is ii. «bUin- 
ing competent teaehnrs Promotion probably 
goes in the tnsjnrity of iusfancea tn the teacher 
of language ai.d litrraluie, or i.f »i.ath»matjca, end 
the result i* the beat men are not aUmetett 
to science. " It i» to be hoped that something »sy 
,(Wo be done' to Improve matteni. as « mere 
knowledge of nctentiCo fact*, ■without any idea of 
the metheals by which lh«y are obtained, fs alcoo^ 
vrorthlcea. 


Knowledge of truth should be cultivated fonts 
own sake. How few are the studenU^ of any 
branch of learning who recognise this in these 
days eompaied with those who study simply with 
a view to earning a living for themselves and 
tUir familvea 1 To some extent this is tinayoida- 
ble ; but one could wish to see the love oflearn- 
ing for its own sske grafted on to the love of 
learning for the sake of a livelihood. How few 
continue their studies to any purpose after they 
have left college! How little original work of 
any kind is done in the country! Why w 
tliat, after so many years cf higher education, 
European professors still have to be imported 
for the colleges, and bead-masters and inspect- 
ow for the schools ? It does not appear to be 
due to lack of ability, but rather to n general 
lack of that enthusiasm for - knowledge which 
has produced such wonderful results in, other 
countries. 

For years laboratories have been - open ' in 
diflerent colleges in' the Bombay Presidencyr 
where it is possible to do tlio practical work 
required for the B. Sc. or the M. A. degree 
in science of the Bombay University, yet how few 
have taken either of these degrees ? "When en* 
qoirieeare made as to the reason for this, cne 
is told that there sre very few openings for trained 
eclentists in India. Wliat are the sons of your , 
Itajahs, your wealthy Zemindars, your merchant 
princee, your baokeis, jour manufseturers doing 
for ;tbeepre.id and advancement of scionee and of , 
learning! If tlieysm in roUege at all they are 
probably Inking an all-round course, "a conti- 
nuation of their school coarsos, end the last thing 
they think of is to specialise to a partJcalar line 
and devote theirlivea toari endeavour to enlarge 
tbo bounds of knowledge in a partTrukV direction. 

' The generosity of the Tata family has founded ^ 
a Itasrsrch. Institute in Bangalore, that of. Sir 
JsTOb fiaswo win shortly provide a vrell-oqntpped 
&.™e. Ooll.s. in Bomluj. It I, td b. h«!»l 
th« fall .dnnhe. -ill b, tal,„ „f n, ..RnM 

lob. p,o„J,d, ,„j only -bm, 

""■“P’. Willc.l &o..omy 1>I„|..1,!V. 

Ttr-uTf ?'>■ *>* •""■■r*?' 

■pawn nVea bike its 
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will get an idea of tlie snallness of the crgioiams 
W8 aiT) dealing with. 

Many haeteri i have the power iif motion, which 
is producu'l by the lashing tn and fro <if the heira 
arising from their body. In eoaia baeterie the 
hairs ere numerous and scattered all over the 
body, in some they ni-e grouped at one or both 
ends, and in others only a singlo hair is found at 
the end. In many the hairs sie entirely wantii g 
It is exceedingly intereatirg to watch the move- 
ments of tlit*e minute crgaiiisms under the 
microscope Some spin round and round at high 
speed, some have a alow creeping movement, eotne 
have a sig xjg movement, eome move only when 
stimulated by outside egeticie®, end many aie 
quite immobile. 

The rtproduetien of bacteria is different from 
that of higheranmiala and plants Am mg these 
latter reproduction is effected by tha union of 
_ male and femrle plasms winch lesults «n an 
embryo. Among oacteria there aie no such com- 
plications They multiply by a process of simpde 
•iHisioB ofthecell The nucleus first divides into 
twiij a parcition wall is fninitd between tbem in 
the proloplasnia, and the two portions ireeepafM- 
Irotn each' other. The ti-iie teqoired for 
such a simple division 18 only alaiiit j »n four 

^ even less, and as the division piugreeees 
in geoiuetric.lI ratio the formation of new 
orgsoisois gofts at an incjneeivabJy rapid late 
Thus ill the course of 21 hours no UiA than 17 
«ilIion descendants will be formed from a single 
bacterium, and in 5 d.ys’a mass sufficient to fill 
the oceans will be formed Thu will be the case 
Pulyif division continues nnchechel As a mat- 
ter of faot there are various agencies which binder 
such a rapid growth Unfavourable circomstan- 
«w, such as very high or very low temperatare, 
excess or scarcity of moisture, exc ess cf sunlight, 
^rciiy of food, etc , are all such agencies When 
*’’* placed under such circumstances, 
Mractivity at once stops, and in extreme cases 


they eren meet with instantaneous death. Some 
btcteiianre provideil with a means of protection 
against unfavourable conditions, in that they have 
the power, when placed under such conditions, 
of foiming out of ths living protoplasma a thick 
comp ict rod like structure, called the spore, and ' 
endowing It in a thick outer wall The spore has 
more ii^iating power than the bactenum itself, 
and does not therefoie easily succumb to the 
eorroundicg circumstances ' - 

Food AlSorginisma require food to live upon. 
Bacteria, though they are infinitesimally small, 
are no exception to this tiile Their existence is 


dependent, as in the case cf other living beings, 
upon tbo food supply they are able to get. Accord- 
ing to the mode of living they can be divided into 
two distinct claws. (1) Those that live upon 
dead organic maltei . these are technically called 
ooprophgut (2) Those that live on the tissues 
of live objrots , they are called pftraitfu. Bacteria 
Uck the green coh.iir of ordinary plants and do 
not tbeiefoie possess the power' ‘which the latter 
have of nui.ufactunng eugur from the Co, cf the 
an They hove theiofoie to get iho necessary 
catbo.. for their giovrih from other sources, and 
the sources open to them arc the dead organic 
mnw found miialmn .rod ihe tissues of living 
aniinala and pi mts Of the tw... types of bacteria 
raenlioncl above ll..,. that bring about the 
putrefactmn ..f dead bodies, the decomposition of 
dead vegeUWe matte., „„l ihe fermentation of 


typ*. and tbe d...,.so poducrog g^rms are ex- 
amplee of the pai.Mtir. u pe. 

■ Oxyyea Like food niy^jeu H es,»„tial for all 
an.^1, ,„d pUnta There is however a sti'ghi 
jwtion ,,g,rdmg bacteria in this matter. Most 
rfthe^. like other hving beings, require oxygen 
*na e t em to carry on tho activities of life, 
anere are some specie*, however 
E.»wUi and muUiphcation ll.e presen’ce of oxygen 

» not cseential, and there are ... 

, u mere are some ether speden 
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be tbe principal agents, and the stud; o( each 
specific bocterium concerned m each operation has 
resulted in considerable impi ovement and progress 
in the special industry. 

Bacteria also stand in intimate relationship to 
the agricultural profession, There are several 
species which are highly useful to tho agricul- 
turists and several others which are equally 
harmful The aim of the farmer should be to 
encourage the growth of the former and check, as 
far as possible, the multiplication of the 
latter. The study of bacteria is ei>aontial there- 
fore not only to the physician as waa formerly 
sopposed, but also to the industrialist and the 
_ sgriculiurist. The importance of such a science 
which is closely bound up with the success of so 
many professionalUta and which contributes 
largely to the maiuteoance of health and enhance- 
Blent of prosperity among people cannot certainly 
he oveMated, 

Tbe bacterial diseases of plants have not yet 
been fully invMtigated as human and animal 
diteasee. There are come scientists who believe that 
haoteria do not cause any plant disease whatsoever. 
This is rath*r an ettreme view. The investiga- 
tions hitherto made have undoubtedly proved tbe 
existence of bacterial di<eases among plants, 
though the commonest cause of infectious dweaees 
among them is fungi. It is believed that the dise- 
ase that is now devastating the cocoanut gardens 
' in the Travencore State is caused by a fungus which 
attacks and destroya the feeding organs of tbe 
trees, the roots. This matter however requires 
further inveetigatinn. As in tbe case of men and 
animaL^ plants also passess resisting power 
sgaiDst diseases which depends to a large extent 
on their physical vigour. tVhen plants become 
by underfeeding or overproduction or by any 
other onfavonraWe circum«Unces they are more 
susceptible to diseases than when they remain in 
normal eondiliona and preserve their physical 
strength. Experimenta are now being conducted 


in conuectfon with the cocoanut palm disease 
with difierent manures and chemicals, with a view 
to find out, whether by eu^^lyiog the necessary 
plant foods to the soil, and keeping the trees in 
good condition, their physical activities can be 
raised to such an extent as to enable them to 
ward off the disease. 

So far we have been considering the work only 
of one class of bacteria, namely, tbe parasites 
which, as we have seed, aie the causes *of many 
diseases among men, aninnts and plants. We 
have now to consider tbe work of the other class, 
namely, the saprophytes, which are the agencies 
of many useful works in nature. 

Decomposiuon of organic matter and liberation 
of carbon from it is one of such works. Plant 
bodies conUin a Urge proportion of csrbon which 
IS obtained from carbonic seid gas found in the 
air. If tbs carbon that is constontly used up byr 
planu )D building up their tissues Is not rsturn* 
sd to tbo air in tbs shape of carbonic scid gas, 
tbe quantity existing in the air will one day or 
other run short. Then plants wdl cease to grow, 
and with them the animals also. To avoid such 
a crisis, nature has provided for the regeneration 
of rarbonic ecld gas from all dead organic matter 
which goes to maintain the proportion in the 
air more or less constant. This work is main- 
ly earned on by bactena. Observe the decay 
of a fallen trunk in a forest. At first the 
surface of the tree gals overgrown with different 
forms of fungi, hlushrooms start their growth 
sending their mycelial threads between the cells 
of the tree tissues and eofteniog tbe hard and 
tough wood of the tree by the chemical changes, 
produced by the mycelia. After tbe wood has. 
been thus aoftened various decomposing bacteria 
begin their work, and complete tbe decompo- 
Bition of Bubataners already disintegrated by ths- 
fang, into carbonic acid gas and other gaseous 
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flavour of differens kinds of tobacco depended 
on the nature of tbe soilii in nbich they vera 
grown. Dut thU theory has been refnted, 
and it has been proved that the curing process 
is the great factor to be reckoned with in the 
production of flavour. The process of curing is 
mainly one of fermentation which ii hiooght 
about by micro orgaaisms In the case c.i each 
kind of tobacco there are eci tain specific organisfis 
which cause the fermentatiun and which ate 
probably found only in places nt ere it la gei oral- 
ly manufacture'l Failure in attempla t> prepare 
navana tobacco in places other than Hivana is 
attributable la the fact that the specwl organisms 
concerned with the fermentation of that toWico, 
are fouiid only In Havana Investigations "le 
being now carried on to wol ite tlieso organisms 
in pure cultures with a mow to make n^e of them 
ill the manufacture of Havana tobacco 
Besides those I have already de*cribed there 
are several other instances of fermentation < ui«ed 
by bacteria which find practical applicaiion in 
wmecommon industries I am soiry that space 
»>>i»’t permit me to go into them, and I shall 
therefore be content with 8 ,\ying a few woials in 
conclusion, about the relition of bacteria to one 
of the inoet important egncultural products, I 
mean the milk, which fuiin* a daily food for a 
Urge portion of humanity. Milk .a a nursery for 
millions and millionsof b.icterw,lxith harmful and 
oaeful. IiivegtigHtiona hare eliiion t hat one c c of 
It may conlein aa many ea 1,000.000 of these 
nisme and eien moie Milk dram, nn.ler scrupnl 
fosly clean conditiona tn»y „nt « i.tain mot* than 
200—300 germs per c. c . but in course of a few 
boars the number might lUe to a million and more 

This etiormous increase 19, in the first place, due 
to the entrance of new germs from outside, and, 
•scondly, to the repid multiplication of those al 

«*dy present tJ,* 

«titaoination from ouUide are the dirt that ad- 
,b«rw to the holy of the cow The milk deale^ 


2 n 


as a dies seldoin pay any nttention to the 
deaiiliness of the cows They are not usually 
washed jnd grooved ns they ought to be It is not 
seldom iliHtcne sees cows in ‘these places with 
layer aftel layer of dung and diit collected 
over their tolus Tiie single switch of the tail o£ 
such a C9W, every niotiun of hei legs, and every 
robbing 01 blushing of the body by the milker, 
diaIo.lgesuiiUK-.is~. id iTiillions of bicteiia which 
can easily find e.ilrance to the milk. 


The seo-cd source of bacteria in the milk is 
the milk vessel fn Westein tou-itnes whero 
every po-sibls precaution is taken to keep 
the milk vessels as clean »a pn«ible, e/aii 
there a laige i.iin.hvr of bavt-iiafind their way 
to the milk from the milk vewels What will 
be the caa« m several paits of India where 
vessels made of vastly decoDapoa..bl.i inuteimrs which 
do notes a.ule admit of heing pioprily washed 
and cleaned (oor wondetfiil A'siirf../, foi example,) 
aieuse.1 as milk vessels The si, nj miif„ 

eoUecta layer after layer inside the tube of the 

A’cnrfy IS but the duelling placa of myriadeof those 
tiny mganisms, which, without any difficulty, can 
find their way to the milk ’ 

Tb.aitti.n<, 11,. |.,t .n,,,.. conUmin.ti,^ 
.. il.. »ilk.r Tb. 

ao-i not oortainly undritUnd lb. .,Iue of 
cl..nl,„«, H,.o,r,, h.nj. n. „,j ' 

b.f„. 50, ,0 
-re Ih. loJgng bon... of 
-hioo -stio -ilbonl o.oob d,llio„,,y ,„j 
to the milk ” 






nimions of bacteria that ,ire formally 
.ful enil 


milk thsi 


e some lliat n 


.„ b.™,., Tb,„o..,„p„„„,, 

Ih. n-Iol l„on.,i, r, l.,t |,o„„ 

.ontiog 

..go, fonoJ In tt. nnik j, 

nlnob „ ,b. ,( 

,b,ob ... b 
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owing to the necessity of » l«rge capitAl in every 
adrenture. 

Up to the year 1640, there wcie four ‘ jcdot 


stocks’ raised : — . 

First JointStock il, 600, 000 

Second Joint Stock X 429,000 

Third JointStock X 420,700 

• Fourth Joint Stock X 103,000 


The suhecription book was sent to every member 
who was to write the amount of hia eubscrtp- 
tioD,' be being credited for the same in 
the books. The pro6ta of almost all these ‘joint 
storks’ ranged from 100 to 400 per cent,, and they 
Were divided pro rata to the aubecriptions. Theio 
la no evidence of any accnmulatiori of prodtsasa 
reserve to increase the working capital. Evidently, 
the profits of each ' juidt stock ‘ were divided 
‘op-to-the hilt,’ and then fresh capital raised for 
the next * joint stock.' 

, The accounts of the Company have never been 
remaikabte for elearneea. It is said that the 
Company prepared a geoenl baUnc»<8heet in 
1665, bat not again until 1685. Whether the 
fhipe apd.plher * dead stock* (immorable property) 
iulndia belonged to tbefsur * joint stocks ' con- 
jointly or they were separate, wbetoer the came 
toerd of directors were in charge of all (be joint 
tiCcks,orsepaMte board of directonel<cted---tb»8e 
points bar, never been clearly dealt with. It le 
»»>dent from Jlacpherson thit the fourth • joint 
stock was placed in charge of a new board sf 
iractora. Then it seems that the directors in 
»ho*e b.nds the third • joint stock’ had been 
f^scvd must still have remained in office for the 
windicg up uf that concern. In that ease there 
to all inteots and purposes, two separate 
i«e ef proprietors, and two separate courts of 
irectors, under on* charter. 

shares wer* transferable only on the books 
of iv * there being no other evidence 

. j* ***** ^ further development was made 
S8 .when jhe House of Commons begsn 


active interference in the afiairs of the Company* 
In 1698, a new Company was given a charter 
to trade with the East Indies, but owing to 
bnaioesa policy, the two jvere merged into one. 
The mode of consolidation was as follows 
The new Company paid the Government a loan 
of X 2,000,000 as a price for the charter. 
The old Company very judiciously subscribed 
X 315,000, and outsidetw subscribed X 23,000. 

The old Co , being possessed, in the 
subscription of . . .. .. X 315,000 

New Company . . . , X 1,662,000 

Oolaiders .. .. .. X 23,000 

X 2,000,000 

Old Co., in possession of X 315,000 
Dot. more for eejuabzieg 
interest .. .. X 673,500 

^ X 988,600 

New Company .. X 1,662,000 
Less sol 1 out to old Oo , X 673,600 

, X 988,600 

Outsiders, at above . ► ... X 23,000 

£ 2,000.000 

The old Oo , possessed in deed stock X 330,000 
” « » „ . . X 70,000 


To equalize interest the i 
the old Co., . 

Old Co, ‘dead stock’ .. 
Less cold to new Co., . . 

New Oo., “dead itock’ . . 
Bot. from old Oo., 


^400,000 
*w Oo. pud 

■ •• -X. 130, 000 

330,000 
X 130,000 

X 200,000 

£ 70,000 
.£130,000 


£ 400,000 

Tbi, b.11 .. u,. „ a. „„ 

•“rt bt io 0.. poIM, 

"•Pbb.I t„.h. 
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America, Great Britain, Germany and France. 
Viaitors to the Museum, therefore, see here not 
80 much the achievements of the industrial rroilil 
as its latent power and future pos-sibiHties Tliere 
is also an excellent library -where there are all 
important books and periodicals relating to indus- 
try and commerce. 

An Indian visitor will of course be epecially 
interested in the exhibits of hia country. It la 
intended here to give seme account <if the Indian 
exhibits that I find in the Museum, 

About Ancient Indh, the most interesting 
exhibit, perhaps, is the model of an ancient 
HioJu'Javaoese outiiggership with the follow- 
ing cotes ; 


"UngUiCOtt Breadth 15 It. . " 

Metbed of eoeitmoboB . A eage-wark of (tmber 
nban a greatlog answenog (ora keel, the bold of the 
’**•*' being fortnod by pUnbiog laaide tlie timbers i and 
thswbelsbsiag letep-beaey as to make the outngeer 
siiontui for ufety, 

^^prodnoedfrern the friete of tbs great Buddhist 
tjsipls at Boreboadee, Java, winch dates probably from 
lbs 7th Csntary A D About 600 A. O. thers wat a great 
nigntioa troo Ouserat, in Ancient India, near the 
of the Indus, to the laUnd of Java due perhaps 
. “• deeasutioo of Upper India by Scythian tribes, and 
to the orying up of tho country." 


From the maps illustrating the commercial are* 
in different epochs of history ive gather tbe 
following facts about India : 

In the first map covering the period till B. C* 
120, we nre told that “there is ample evidence 
that prior to the 40th Century B. C , there was 
eomeoerce by both land and sea-routes between 
Eg.vptand India, the centios of exchange being 
»t or neat tho head of lbs Persian Gulf.” Tlie 
carrying trade was in tbe hands of the Arabic 
P^pl*. Another trade-rc ute, ri: , between India 
»nd tbs Black Saa through the mouotaiiia 
^ north of the sources of the Upper Eiiphratee, and 
thence to the Aegean was also developed about 
this Uoie. The second map illustrating the period 
1-0 B.C. — 14 X. D. tells ns that with tho 
increase,! influence of the Audhn* dynasty 
‘0 IndU the Indian sea-trade to Egypt greatly 


increftsed. At this time tbe Egyptian Greeks 
established direct vuyngo tolndin. The voyages, 
ere are told, were still along the const. Tbe uti- 
lity of the Monsoon was cot yet known. In 
the next map illustrating the period 14 A. D.— 
110 A, D , we are told that tbe Audhiia dynasty 
now controlled the Ganges Valley as well as the 
Western Coast and thus tbe richest on regions of 
India were brought into direct communication 
with the West, end tbe foreign trade of India was 
thereby further increased. The next map illustrat- 
ing the period 110 A. D. — 330 A. D. gives the 
following account of Indian commerce : “ In 
India, the whole of the southern peninsula, under 
tbe Audhna dynasty, is in direct commnniMtion 
with Rome, while theUpper Ganges and the Punjab 
ate subject to the Euun dynasty descended from 
the Yuecbi driven out of China two centuries 
previously. There Yurehi conquests in Northern 
India tended siill further to open up trade 
with the Rouiaii Empire by the Caspian and 
Caucasian routes, ead Roman gold poured into 
all parts of India in payment for silks, spiers, 
gems, and dye stuSs produced.” The map 
relating to the prriod 330 A. D— 450A. D. 
informs us that India has not failed to have her 
share in the trade of the new Bysantium Empire. 
Tbe cities of tl.B Indus and the Ganges Valleys 
as well as the cities of Messopotamia are m 
direct communicition with OonsUrtinople by 
Caravan routes The next map illustrating the 
period A. D. 450-A. D. 632 indicates that the 




banc invasion. The Gupta Empire is engaged 
lo a death slruggle with the Huns The whole 
Indus Velley ig controlled by the savages, end the 
•ggressed native population is getUng ready for 
the great migration to Java and the establish- 
ment oflhe Buddhist kingdom theie The map 
relating to the period A. D 632— A. D. 740 says 
that in this period these Asiatic States are 
more wealthy ...d powerful than any of thei' 
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rations, votive ofiering*, stAtnarit?, ctr , botb ib 
Egypt acd Meesopotaniia), Calamns (imported 
Egyptians for mediunal purposes), cumib seed, 
eeesame and ssasame oil (“in general calUva- 
tion among the ancient Hindus) imported bj the 
Romans probably from the Indus Valley by 
way of the Red Sea ”), cinnamon, silver, gcdd, 
iron ID forms of ores, cast-iron and wroagbt- 
iron { “ one of the earliest records of the use of 
iron b in 480 B. C , when the Indian troops in 
Darina’ army invading Greece had arrows and 
spears 'tipped with iron."), cotton piece goods 
(*, ’prior to the 15th Century, the Fhaoecians 
had built up a regular trade of importing cot- 
ton piece-goods from India"), snd teek-tvood 
( *' it has been discovered in the Teltob ruins 
on the lower Eorplimtes indicating that it was 
imported to that piece from Western India pnoi 
to the 40th Century B.C.’’). 

Comiog now to the modern times, we find to 
UiueuD, kxbibiU of vitietiea of Indian agricul- 
tural products, tgrienltural implements, vehicles 
transportation, ard daelliog bouses. I may 
add by way of parantLesis hers that esbibics 
el dwelling houses are very poor and col at all 
rtpresentatiie Then thers are eahibite of silk- 
worm, cocoons and raw silk from MaWab, JXidna- 
TW, Surdsh, Bogra, Dacca, Bhagulpur, B.Ja-oi-, 
Ruogpnr, Ilooghly, Jlorahidabad, Gaya, Buxa, 
Oanlnvo, Rstnsgiri, Maobhoom, Birbhoom, 
Khandesh, Lohordagga, and Onab dis- 
fri-ts. 1 may add here, again, that in the ssime 
*1 there are cocoons and raw silks fiovi 
Fnnct. So that 
Indian visitor may easily get a oomparalire 
’■•woftbeea products of hb country. There fa 
* e*tenslve collection cf crude drugs used in 
our indigenous medical eyslem. One part of the 
0 “n section has been devoted to the exhibits 
« various musk-al iortumenla. There fa e very 
ir»d«ll«tion of dye-stnfls produced in various 
nf India. There are different rarieUes of 


cotton ffom Dharwar, Sind, Chittagong, Hougbiii- 
ghaut, Dhollerab, Pallanpur, Ahuiedabad, Khan- 
desh, Tinneveli, Hutch, Berar, Coempta, and 
Bttncli. Gums from Calcutta, Guya, Madras, 
Baioda, North-West Provinces, Indore, Bombay, 
Ahmedabnd, and Mjrjapur are found here. Varie- 
fars of lac audits products (shell.ic, button, and dye) 
from Miijapur, Jubbalpur, and Bombay are also 
here There is a circular giving a picture end 
natural history of the lac insect ss it is found in 


The most interesting part of the Indian eshibits 
fa, perhaps, that devoted to useful minerals. Here 
you find diflbreut vaiietiea of eby used in pottery 
and other purposes from Dhutiah (Bundelkhand), 
Sadigeri (North Areot), PatUn (Guseral), Madraa, 
Palchio (Bundlrkhand), Canam, Mangalore, Bal- 
pur (Central Provincs), ViiiansgrBin, and Ban- 
galore. Here you Cod powdered mica (ready for 
mixing with hme for ornamental plastei] from 
Lahore , sulphur from Rangoon, gold sand from 
Purneah (Cbota Nagapur), Romghety (Mysore) 
and Culluck tnbuUry metals. There are crude 
arsenic from Madras, tourmaline from Nellore 
(Madias), rough ganeta from Ruby River(MyBo«) 
ano Vufansg^o, ^uby sand from Travaucore, 
corundum from Mysore and Madras, hterite 
from Travancore, kunkur from Nellore and 
South Aroot. white earth from Purneah. powder- 
M marble from PatUn (Guserat) and graphite 
from Trivandrum and Almorah. Here yon find 
coal from Uarwar (Central Provinces) and R,]- 

Z rusgneJc 

ssnd from North-East Assam. Arohenaput 
(North Arcot). Coogi- 
■ 0 , Hotkai, and Travancoi-e. There are 
«.Fn«ic iron ore from Madras. Assam. Pip„;! 
evw (Untrail Province.), Mysore and MaUW- 

S'Uua from Kangro. E.sanbu-b Upper ST . i 
Clio»*v.-_— . “o"' ^Pperoindand 

..a suuk.,„ 
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of role of thumb methods, liiscultivsted intelligence 
sod eTen bis gentlemanly bearing will mabe 
him a much more valuable man to his employers 
than those who have not had his educational 
advantages. 

Much of the enormous recent commercial 
darelopment of the United States and of Germany 
IS due to the thorough exploitation by tnanufae* 
turers and capitalists of the college-trained man ; 
while a certain backwardness which may be 
••beerved in some British industries may be traced 
to the fondness, on the part uf many firms, for the 
eo-called « practical " roan, who Las made 
his way up from the ranhs, without having bad 
the chance of a thorough technical education, and 
who, though often very successful, might have 
been still more so if his employers, seeing bia 
tbility, bid given him a chance of atteediog a 
proper ichoul. 

One ether point in connection with technical 
•dueation is of the greatest importance The 
impression one gams in the technical col- 
u that nearly all the students ere 
the sons of people of very moderate 
f«w/'iT any, of them appear to 
belong to theJamilies of the wealthy roaouf.c- 
turers, whose sons should bs training theuieelrea 
to be officers in the industrial army. How are 
°ur Indian capitalists educating their boyeT 
health is a atea ardship, and the accumalatron of 
C^eat fortunes in individual hands can only be 
excused on the ground of important services 
NDdered to the country by tboee holding them. 

• The eons of a rich man are in duty bound to 
P«P»M themselves, by every mesne in their 
^ «r, for the future administrotion of tlieir 
fether’.weelth; learning how to use it to increaso 
* P'twperity and happiness of their fellow men. 
. **** the future will draw a large 

me froui egricoitm^j sources should, in 
g agriculture thoroughly end scienti- 

y. and devote his life to the agricultural 


development, not only of his own pslates, but 
also of the surrrounding eountiy. The eon of 
a manufacturer should prepare himself for hts 
life’* work by a thorough coarse in Mechanical 
Engiueering or in industrial chemistry, if he 
cannotfind a school or college giving a course 
in the special line of industry to which he will 
afterwards have to devoto his energies. How 
many captains of industry have seen, in their 
old age, the business to which they have devoted 
the years of their manhood crumble to ruin, 
because they Lave Lot properly trained their sons 
to succeed them. 


Although something hae been done, the position 
ofedence-teaebing, in the Bombay Presidency at 
least, cannot be regarded as at all satisfactory. 
It will be agreed that there are few countries in 
which a general diffusion of the knowledge of the 
methods of modern tciecce is eo greatly needed es 
it is in India. 


me conquesM oi science past c...- 

p,„uc.ii, , 

■w totb.n.turB of Ihe uni,eras .nd tf,. niothoJa 

ofomu™.. Wh.l w.r. m., h„. b«o dWy 

.t i, »o„ 

~n l.,oll, b, w. lb, g„,d,„ 

.d-Wor. ... i„,b.drf e.„.b.ri,b 

lb. bop. .. lb. bum.. „„ ,i,iu 

Snf It "o »» 

lioold "“'S'' ■“ Iko piogrmoi. ih.ll b, ion- 
tinueo, mail woihing toi»Bthcp wifL • 

gr^l and continual effort of creation. " 

SSSSHSia- 

lil^odiat ' ‘“tensely religious country 

anewtore, through sIo^and^M’d^*'"^- 

d^lopei into a ritual of 
ohservstion of the Uws of ; J 

rnlea.havi,gthe s,ncron of ? 

dwpoeal of the dead Thei/.n!l®'°f"’ “ ^ 
m^genies, the science of human 

. •" spite of abuses, has bad 
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THE TRiNSYAAL DEPORTATIONS. 


JlR. II. 8 I.. rOIAK. 


KiQuenrca by th« turn of nlToia m Ii.di*. 
by »menairg the I.rrciicrit Art, 

giving the right of uppMil to the ‘Supreme C>uit 
•here reneweU of ln.eneeH eru r. fuvrt. by 
mg the law rehtit.g to the .£ 3 eiit.iiit Ux upon 
ex indenturea Incliane to the extent of empower 
mg uispVratea to ti-« their .lietretioii to the mt 

of exempting women wh I «ie t'K> oH or loo 
‘II ^ pay It ; ...d by canotlbng the UegoUtion 
etcluj.ng Indian chhtren «l<-ve the age of U 
year* from OoTeinmeiit SoliooU, the Trenaaeel 
QOT*rnment»eem (pute obljri-iue of feeling in iI.h 
country, or, at any rate, impervioua to it Tha 
lal«t Msndal, m deporting to Itidiu CO pn^iva 
Ix'fn or <lomn.iIe<l in 
Bouth Africa, ie, howerer. too gi o-s to he lichti) 
I»*aed over by the people of India It will be 
•tniige it a try ^f ang-rdoe* not iing thioughout 
clifid, and a gum dete-niinati<m ariae that 
treatment of thia iinJinuit piomptJy ceiao It 
»*imle clear that the Tranavaal Guvemment are 
««irouaof attacking the pae.u* ieaiat«j* through 
thair natural anxiety on behalf of thnr familiM 
An attempt la being made to atnke at the iren 
through the women and chit Iren Store than that, 
eautlionties are uiideaeoaiing to cniah the 
ttovementby departing .11 tl nse who are tod.y 
n tn» foiefront of the batllo The pretext, of 
thni*t’ '* ^*'*'’* ‘■'•"not ho identified, and 

that, being appavrntl) proliilitrd iinmigrni.ta, they 
e tighlly removed fiom the Colony But thia 
*heer hypoerwy, for evei y one of the men con- 
firm e identified himaelf to the eati. 

and i. .1, , '‘y (many rimte a number of tiinea) 

cone. j peifectly well known to thuee 

"‘'■” 8 '' "• 

never 1 ^ ‘l‘‘®P''**hed to India, where they have 

•eJ w.r"', r" 

r““ sr* 

the immorality of the whole procednre te 
3G 


obvious for tbeTntiivaal Covernment make no 
pro»w!o.T whttever for the fomiliwi of the depor- 
tees, either hy way of mainteiianco in the Trans- 
vaal or by arrnngiiig for them to accompany their 
natural protMtor*. Tlie«e mnii will arrive here 
ahoftly, and what it to !>« done with them f Plain- 
ly. they mii.t becoma the gi.eata of tlie nation. 
Thp have aufferrd an,l Mcrificed for Indiabeyo-id 
a doub*, and Indu'n loice miiat bo rai.cil in no 
uncerUin toi.eon their behalf Ai.il they muvt lie 
eeiit Wk tc ‘"kKthurpvrtancw in tho strorgle 
» they dea.re tod. It ,a .i,mcull to afctolvo the 
lmperi.lf,o»-r..meiit of the rM■Iv^nalhllJty for 
tho-e deporUtiorm Tney have been culpably nepH. 
gent and .„d,(r-r..Mt They have been fully aware 
that the depottotiona can only t-vke place beca.iae 

0 the aertfue, rendepo,! by a foreign power, 

1 oitiigtl Nrvei thcle«. ii„teail of interferirir to 

praveol tl.e ill g«,go of Mibieete by an 

they have Helibemt-l) a-euted to tint «bn.e of 
jiHiice on the ground tint it it better for these 
pple tobcaentto India than Uihwarda and 
. r I* "PP'‘»ntly the feeling! 

and It was d.Hi.nctly denied lint any man born op 
domiciled m South Africa waa aenl to India. In. 
deed. I remember that, during ll, a lieiiingofan 
appMl cate m Bretnrn, th- Transvaal Supreme 
Court «vaaeoi.itnd.iloiiH ,.e to the poaaibility of de- 
pwiing Tm.isvaal born Indiana, tiu.t it refwed to 
argue whaiapfwared to l.a n wildly hypotheti- 
cal cate Thu fmntvaal (lovernmeift h^^ corne 

very neatto pe.peimt.Mg apaitioiila.ly imS 

f.aud u,.on the Imperial authorities in th“^.,ld 

acMion of theTrauRvaa Pailmmp.,* Tk 
v«l Parliament .a now in V v 

formed thittheie is no intentmr, 

meets next Ch-tober Thia la ' P"vi>«tnent 

M.. JouM .o lZ,,'”"' “ . '’S t " 
».b».w . 

"sy never aga.n be repeated, ‘’^P^bitiong 
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therefore continuM what i» rolled hia iron [Kilicjr 
of sUtnping uut the »iierni?4 of nulncncy! AUs 
for aaloonry ! M if it eoulJ ctrr stamp out idaw 
of Frenfom ngini,' in tiie bren*t of the msa-we 
iiut perchance the time b still at tome dietance 
when autocracy may be tupcr»e>M by a really 
genuine cotutitiitional monarchy suited to the 
ecrircnments of the people and the present state 
cf ciYiliantion Meanwhile, it b tad t> notice the 
fate of fret) go\erned Finland tlelaingfoni it 
torn to deslrsction because the forces ut auto- 
cracy are OTBvprwering the freedom loving Fine ! 
Alas for Finland ! It la to be ixion to 

the fate of Poland 1 Only military operntiona a«e 
still to the fore hy way of fierh alrategic 
railways in Siberia Turkey is busy etill over 
hauling the ancient Hatnednn regime though 
the latest accounts of the relormed party are 
somewhat disappointing The ijvil adminia 
tration, notably that of j jstice, is scarcely better 
than before. Asiatic Turkey, too, is no better 
Indeed, it is a vexed piobleni whether the 
wformed party will m the long run ha able to 
wake It a mudel province. Perhaps, in the near 
futnre, the rivslry of foreign railwav inieieats 
Bay lead to a partition, specially of the Yemen 
bmtory in Arabia Itily is quietly itrengtheiiing 
her navy and the Balkan States are bu«) eerv.us 
ly wttsinplatipg how beat to secure internal peace 
end urogreas. It is a sign of the time* bow 
ml the iMsngular Interests concerned are engaged 
|n diplonitic pouipsrleii which might eventually 
lead to a scheme for their own conservation of 
progress and quietude. We wish them success. 
The eternal •• Eastern question,” which ha.s vexed 
Europw for a rentury will then be set st rest 


tJnhsppy Persia! The Mejless seems to be 
consumed with ardent patnctism which, however 
‘dmirable y, ,* h^dly of a kind to bnngan 
end to inlriiiH! sq'aabbles about public 6nance 
and extern il conflict with Uussia That assemb- 
y cannot jtt make up its niind to raise a 
oreign lam of li.lf a million sterling on well 
^uren eeciiiiiv it dreads lest such seennty 
ay enable the Uiding poweis to sit tight on 
ecountry. Above dl, the anti Iluasian feeling, 
not unnatural, runs high But it is much to be 
isned the MejUt't will be practical It u 
opeleas to expect to get the needed fnnJs by 
*" internal loan. The sooner it accepte 
« offers of the British and the Buasian, the 
er. For, with the aid of such alone it can, 


in tho first instane, secure infernal onler which 
baa been giently disturbe<). The renewal of tho 
Anglo Russian Convention w apprearbing fast. 
The three years will soon expire. It it to bo 
hopeil It mav lead to a lieltcr state of feeling 
anoiig the MmUss; otberwi‘u it is to be feared 
IVretawill auffer much. 




I.a.tly. they aie mocting a new drama at 
Lhwt wl.Kh la full of portents. China, of 
course, hssoow Gimly an I fully estihli.hcd iu 
amietit suxLrainty over the land This has greatly 
avxe*l the jorifie souls of the I>amsa Hut the 
Lniras seem to forget that It was owing to the 
disuse «.f the surerain niithority which enabled 
them to do a< limy pleasnl m Thibet. They 
must not complain if a strong military govern* 
manl, needeu to keep them from intriguing with 
foreign poweis, not quite friendly to China, has 
Wen establi.lied The British or the Hnssian. 
had tiny otcupied Tl.ibet, might have done the 
same, aye. oiiglit have been stronger every way 
than the mild Chirs.e In point of establishing 
law and eider the Chinese have jet e great 
deal to learn from the \\>,tern I’oviere. The 
Thibeuna may tliank their stars that they 
ere not m the gup ef any of the great 
foreign powera who krow how to keen Kvs 

t?** ""ItVA 'hunting 

the eltiiude and tonduet of the deposed Dalai 
Uma plainly tells ua Hint the Chinwe, as the 
<U /„<{<, ruieia of Thibet, have taken exactly the 
werse which the Bnt.ah or the Rusaianj wouht 
tbdependent powiir could tolerate 
Mie conduct impmted to this fugitive head of the 
Rudd iiate The Chinese havo never been known 
for religious latolemiice and pirsecution. So long 
•» theEamaa confine themselves to their eeclesi- 

fiom the Chinese. But when their head and 
'S’""”' ^“>*'■8 they 
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opention for * cimm )n “nil, iin’ly h jirotileil 
b^twi^n 0 xl *11 1 tthrr »tlvM Tli«-*e Bro 

fret, indet>enletit tilvt* ititii the piitacy cf 
whose cniin iou«r.*~s eii tn fl>t r itinol i-rt* r Xot., 
the difhsiiUy in such * eorcepti'm i« title If 
independence is in»ar!il>'e, ro-rpi ration for * cen » 
mon end implies n ni'ce-sary ile’trn »i atten to mt 
in psrticulsr mo-lfs, and never rUohb op|ee>iii<in. 
tl>en it IS not re-tl in lepcndenco If it i» s»id tint 
the imlependeri! e of the »ulf i. onl« »1ttive ml 
pendtnee, titcii the need fni (■.>] etditilmj* hin 
self from the pntsej of the iintuidiiHl <*i»m ih 
ness should he inlelliylily I xj 1 mud In tin I 
sence of sny siitli expUtiation ne t inn >t m < 1 1 
that the «i If hsa eepatsle vslin »n ! redilv If 

Coil's rons< iouHiiess IS H liniU' d to iicluV —■ 

cretsof the indlVldnil CJiiSt I iilvliess, then ihe 
Jfonism of thn Indim Si^e lei •nnsts .^■ll•ll• I 
Cr. l.inl«A% wind' tip his honk with »hnil ■ < 
poeilitns rf the |dlll(s.ophieK of fiall.e ||,K id 

^ftiii in the lOlh Cmtni v smi the \Ui»( h\»i« 1 
rsychohi'lriil aid E'ht-\1 <levelo|>ii»' n's of n »r 
time. We are if opinion ihat the let k i« »n 

impoi I II t e'jiitnhuii n to phil « jd u «I 

Utoiilsins mni.h vslu ibleinfnri ution which ei. i » 
•tndent of Piiili«ophy oiijrlil to kmw The dw 
cii«MonH tire cJpir, \i(roroiie, Slid .ath In m spiie 
of the theol ipit.l piedil* Inins of oiii hiuI.h .t.f 

J«*ve nnihiiiB to he desirid We hew iK re 

tneml the book to *11 vainest *iiidnii» of J’J ili>M>{di< 


Around Afghanistan % i/ry-o- 

/.'TWJf _ Il'itA 4y J/ ,„>K 

Jraitildt^a from iht f’leneJi hi, / (, AnArrtni, 
nir Uaac l'ttv\n,> and $,n» ll> 0 ml) 

’ "f Msjjr de Luo-tee lJO«k, thoMb'h 

stMitly correct, is minewhsC misJesdinv llic 
'«>.k has III reilit> iiotliiiiB whoftiei t» d> with 
Atghsnistin, in which its aiilhoi -tily eel foo* n 
one wcHsion fur » few minutes duitnw I.w Imiels 
record of u joninsv roiinl the \fglitn 
fo*h*M ^''*ry into Afehmi-Ur ileelf lieing 
r ‘'‘len it WHS Major de LacuBte's riideiivoni to 
f cuiinlr^ ns pos-iWe dUitiiig 

from Teheran on ApnMSth, 1906, o.n.pin, 
ith another French othc-r, C.ptsin Cntelmc, 
ne went by road tia Meshed t.i Askhabad wheie 
e pined the Transcaspian riilway along which 
he proceeded terminus, A.idijm At Matghi 
c , ear Audijan, a third Frrncbrasn M Z% 
the Piom AuJipn onw*ids 

y» P*‘^ “f the jouine) began but the 

irs were Bsfely cios-cd nnd Chics wss entered 


tht.n/U ll.fl!eik l.*,Ofi-)fe.t»,i,:Ii. At Yiir- 

kanl, tii« fiiiti ft iv.ii.t leu he I in Chins, Cup- 
tain Ksrlmel-ft for I’isiki* Ills two i-cnuMiuiuni 
Went «m ocfivs tho Ksrikoriitn throill’li I’aa'i-a 
even liiglivr than the ft. ik into little TiUl 
»nd Ka>lin,ir wht le llu i rcif iieil tivillzitiun once 
a-nra At lts\r>t| indi, tli< i lej lined the r.illnat to 

whiilill.j kijt will. ll « exc ption of a diversion 
to Kill', «sf.i R. t mild uke iheR.. AtNushki 

III 111 iiihi-tiii ihi I III |eif,)np to Iravo It. 
Ftoii. tbii... then .Old lack to Mr.Ied lay across 

th. .'.Mil, f It „„d Me.hv.1 

was re .h. I ... J.i.n.n !f) h, tpOf. Ilia J.iir- 
><v in III i xr.n.i .1, i ivi. g tHk-n nine niontha 
ai .1 u liilf to l■■ll■| h te 

.M ... prtf.re lo the IsHik Mis 

that Maj..r .le 1 . . .te I. -omethi.i; more thsn ti 

ds.ir.tf .1 I liiii.llri l.n Is n penetrating 

oWfs.i H.ll . ,.,i||sd will. Mienro and with 

g. ne,.u. wl.dg. II. on tosiy that not 

eatiehed will, tl„ 11,..,, nil he„ri,ie «iid 

a-jeit.-f ,s..k- Hie .! ,1 ,<Ur and lace of pao. 

|d...he .l.nhel <t. inilujnpp 

h. vr rMind fh. <ei)t|.il rini.s of A«ii, ns welt «« 

the ....sn, ih.t natin.s employ m nnler to 

V« ' ' Ih- rriil, r lie the mate- 

■ lals fni J.lgiotf the iiitli (if ||,|<,. nsss|.h,najn 
the h.s.k heUe |.,„, |, ,^rUu,t} retells Major 

<le I..., Mens a. i..tiej,t,| tl as , Il,r, cl.tti f.,| ineif. 
..uiietmi.e wnul. w.n.ll ,1.,,,,. jha eoiiroga of 
unl.n«y,e.p n. But th.a Mall Ituil.aUk 

ofamsn whona.mMu.isto (uvtr a„c|, ,4 

as tlxmltU as ,-s..,l.}» d i,. do « ,m..tl..r.,. ..bi-h 

h.d not In-en d.,,,. Wfo„ ihewma way. 

Ot atu.ly .fihe ,mlui<Hl prut, lema whicl, mako the 
U..„..,h whuh tha trMBlIe, pXV 0 
fiiU of absgihn.g t„ nlUlndenfs of Asia 

llisbookisM.pol.Hvf.onf l, I, '^'R'.‘'r'^'“'nrss. 
apgcnitioiis r.w-ihlf It 1 “ •'rlf I’lnisB and ex- 

done Ins woik adeou .telv hut ^'1 ''«a 

fori:„gWhr,a.le,B h ght a 'l ^ ^ 

".f r.sl..l. mL„r„ it T.: •'""I'' 
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if tbcra bfcd been do cbDoca of lU proviag m iny . . 
oSacUts I khould still htta proposed it kecauie I Uiutk 
itiiDecetitry fur u* non to mark ID a form&l aad rea- 
poaiibla maoDer our reseDlmentatthe treatmoat mated 
oat to 01 by tbs South African ColoQiei and not to bike 
that treatment entirely lying doiro. At the same tini* 1 
recogBitalhatths problem by nhich ne are confronted 
It one of enormous difQciUty and that ebile threats of 
repntalt might go tome nay, our mam, indeed our real 
reliance, must continue to be upon a eonilanl appeal to 
those immutable principles of jubtice and humanity 
«hich alone can form the enduring (oundationa of a 
great empire. 

IXDUNS liiD TBS KtIMBI. 

Behind all the grieTancei of abich I hare spoken to- 
three queationa of tital importaece emerge to ticw 
F int, nhat 11 the atatua of us lodiaut in tbit Empire^ 
fondly, Tthtt It the wtent of the responsibility ahicb 
lies OB the Impentl GoTersmenI tocuturs to ut yust 
tad huistne snd gradually cTen equti treatment le this 
slmpire t And, Uurdly, how far ate the aelf-goreraiog 
members of this Empire hound by its cardioU prinei 
p‘<* r Art they to psrtieipate in its pniilecc* only sod 
»ot to bear their share of lU ditadrsatagct * My Lsrd. 
It It not for me to fttms replies to tbcie uuestione— it it 
for the ItBperial and Colonial statesman to do Ibab Cut 
i matt lay ihii, that they are bound to aSotd food for 
graio relloelioo throughout ttui couotry. [ think I am 
itabng the plaia truth wheo I say no aioglo quesboa of 
our time baa erokid moro bitter feelings throughout 
*^‘***>*sl>ae*iB the prcteoco of which the best fnendt 
efOnluh rids base had to remain helpleas-thao the 
• eoabsued Hi troacmcal of ladiane m South Africa. 

Indian Immlsratioo in the Straits. ’ 

Tha annual report oa ludiaa Immigraboa la the 
SelUcmest for tbs year ttatee that Um 
tout number of immigranb wasdil.llT, conaiderobly 
teeaUian m either of Ue preiioui year- - 


tit. The number of deck tickets at reduced 

numigrauU proceeJieg to th« 
.V ^ . toUllcd only about 3,ftU Oa eststre la 
^ Colour the deslh-rats »ai 4 57pcr reot. tbo 
Wh«tbe.ng 11 perecaUal Utla KswsL The egoreo 
diaUaet iDproTcment on pretiovt years 
cepl 00 tbs year IWf*, which teems to bare been 
Ilolurnt from tuteee etUfe* 
PM'»g {«« eoobee giro a death-rate of 5 3 
would be reduced to 3 2 it it were 
rS “ Bukit Aaahaa wbero 

^ teat On U.t cUU 
Wr .V ” "** * eTcalunprotemcul ID the second* 
All these estates with one escepbea 
aboot ion* ’“'***■ net loss from desertion was 
tuia f.. * ^ rent. The Supenstcudent of ImmigTS* 
Kangaaieo 

x*- throush the Iraaugratioa IVpartaesV 

j be Uie Oepaitmsat UtaUed 

ysis.* •**««**• on the Sguros for the le* pee* 


Passive Besistance in the Transvaal. 

Mr. Abdool llahmaii, tha Secretary of the lodiaa 
Associafioa, Fotchefstroom, la TransTsal, was sent* 
CDced to 10 days’ imprisonment Before going to gaol 
ha wrrata to the Polehe/tlroom Budget Sir,~ 
Before tfau letter appears in your columns I beliers 
tha Court might hars imposed the penalty of tbs Asistia 
Act opoa me for hanng traded without a licence, and 
whaterer that sentence will be 1 shall gladly sobout to 
it, as toy eonicienee tells me thst my proper place 
to-day IS St His Majesty's Boarding House and not at 
homesBioying it* happiness, while my fellow-country* 
mna azo Ungenng in prison 

> sent to pnsoD, I shall be learing all that is 
i-my three little children, who solely depend 
, -at I bsve the consolation that if the King, to 
whom 1 am faithful, hss forsaken us, skill God, the Al* 
mighty, wiH see thst right isngbL 
** It It not a question that I hare traded without a 
hcencc, it is a question of whether 1 Iteliere the Aiiatio 
Law to be uejuiL If I had submitted to the Law mr 
countryaico would not hare been sakisfled, because 1 was 
the first one to denounce that Act 




“I.et I 




persoaal batiks but thoss of ladu.* 

Indian Colony at Oxford. 

The IndisD ColoDT at Oiford is stesddr btowIhb 
ttudeoU at tbe 'cntrersi& 
.2!i'“ ®®® »*«pti«D. all the lediaa itadenU now 
UOxrMdmgomgupforibeir ordinary IB A- decre*. 
Puadil Prabha Duit Shsilri be* joined the UaiTersitr 
es a meanh itudeoL '<ith a sitw to obtainlncr tha □ 
b»iBC post-graduate degrees at 
OHord He has ^so joined Manchester Collece 
(toi»«m«y) a» atlodcBtiD Tbeology and Philosophy: 


Law ’’for 

the INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

llelou withiB the Empire ' Uow they are Treated. 

By U. 3. L. Polafc, Editor “ /ntf Optniow.- 
Thie book 11 the first estended and authonUtire des- 
CTipUmi of the Indian CeloaisU of South Africa, the 
treatmesl *«orded to them by their European fellow* 
colon, Sto. and their many gnerinces. The First Part 
mdesoWU a detailed etanuo.tion of the disabihUe. 

odiaet la XaUl, the Trantrsal, the Orange Rircr 
Colory, the Cepe Colony. Sonthera FJiodeeia, and the 
Portogaeee ProTiace of Moiamb.qna. Part If. eabtJed 
•*A■IVmJeJ,ofEaplr^•de.cnbeethsUr^^bIe etrucfilo 
oftbelaet three years la tU Transrsal. and cont«. 
na appeal to the people cf Udia. To these are added a 
•umber of raluabl* appendicee. 
roceKe.l.To3ubegnber. of Um ‘ 

O. A. NATESAX i CO, E3PLA.S.IDE, MADRAS. 
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The Future of Mathematics. 

A Ter^ suggestive and useful article appears 
in the ifoniil for January, 1910, froi.i the pen of 
H. Poincare, on the future of Jlathematice The 
writer, after dwelling on the importance of pur- 
suing Mathematical studies for their own aake, 
instead of Waiting for orders form Phystcintsor 
such like, proceeds to give his opinion as to the 
dirpitions in which progress could be made. 

In Arithmetic, the progress has hern much 
slower than in Algebra and Anaijsis, and this is 
because the feeling of eontiniuly is a precious 
guide which the Arithmetician lacks , each whole 
number w separat'd from the others and each 
of them is a sort of eiceptmo , so it is that gener* 
»1 theorems si« rarer in the theory of numbers 
The writer suggests that the best way for 
Arithmetic to progiess is to seek to model itself 
«|>pn Algebra and Analysis For instance, the 
*ritsr says Ths first esample that comes to 
®y mind is ths thwry of Congruences where is 
fo'ini a peifect parallelism to the theory of 
Algebraic equations. Surely we shall succeed m 
completing this parallelism, which must hold for 
instance between the theo.y of Algebraic curves 
and that of Congruences with two varnbles. And 
when the problem relating to Congruerres with 
•everal variables shall be slowed, this will b© a 
first step forward the solutior of many qnestions 
•-f indeterminate Analysis" 

As regards Algebra, the writer 8a)8 — 

Algebraic equations will abtl long 
of Geometer.; num.rou. and ver? 
ae-s >A .v® whence it may bo attaebed We 

8"d the 1 Potsiblo combm.tiooi ; it remain, to 

such vombiD.tiona, those which ntiafy 

«nadVte4.„ .t*„ Thus will bo formed a sort 

•oncer “i® unknown* wiB DO 

ituAl^w polynomiale This time 

model lUelf upon Arithmetic, 
‘o‘»gral|ol?o*om?.Vt®Ik®' “*e whole number to the 

37 


In the domain of Geometry, much work re- 
mains to be accomplished regarding Geometry of 
more than thiee dimensions, which is quanti- 
tative as well asqualiutive. Mon. H. Poincare 
aays of this : 


There isa leienee called .tna/>«fs anil which 

ha. for Its object the etudy of the positional relations 
of the different elements nf a figure, apart from their 
sizes This Genmetryis purely qualitative; its theorems 
would remain true if the tlgnrea. iBatci.d of being eiact, 
were roughly imitated bv a child. We miy also make 
an dnolirsu Siliia of more than three dimentions. 
Tho loiporUnce ot Analtitii SUut li enormous and 
cannot be too much emphasized . the advantage obtain- 
ed from It by Riemann. one of its chief creators would 
auffieoto prove thie_ We must achieve its complete 
I shall have 


hyperspaee and supplen 


igher spaces , then i 
will enable i 


sally 


Cuntorirw u again a branch of ^rathematics 
in which development might well be expected, 
Cantor introduced into science a new way of 
considering natbematieal infinity One of the 
characteristic trails of Cintorism is that in place 
of going up to the general by building up con- 
etiuclionemore and more noroplicated and defin- 
Ing by construction, it starts from the genus 
$uprem<m and defines only, ns the scholastics 
would have said, per genus proriniwm tt dijir' 
enfiam spec, /cum Many pnradoxea have been 

encountered as also certain apparent contradic 
tioos for which recnedies should be sought for 
The important thing, „ never to introduce 

entities not completely definable in a finite num- 
ber qf words 


Aoout the investigation of 




vicrate the a 


writer observes 

Effort* have been made to enu 

to the diffeieut theorie, of ilathemat.es Pro 
ftotocmibeit ha, obtained the most brilliant result* 
It at first that thi, domain would bever.;, 
tncted and there would be nothing more tn ^ i. 

way* of classifying all - , 

.t-.„a„d,*ometh.ogt,do. and e'ach ne " 
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India’s Fordgn Trade. 

The following is a satntnary of the \alues of tlio imports and exports for .ill India for the first 
eleven months of the present official je»r, from 1st Apiil, 1909 to 28th February, 1910, as compared 


Articles ot food end driok, ete 

Mistsls sod msDufactures ot bsrdivsre end cutlery, mubin- 
ery, tnill-work and railway plant and roIliDB^tocfc, 
copper, iron and steel, and other metals, etc , etc. 

Chemicali, drugs, medieioeg, narcotics and dyeing 
tanning matenala, etc. ... 

Oila— 

MinerU . . 

Other oils ... 

Raw raateriaU and manutactured articles, coal, coke, premoua 
stones and pearls unset, silk, wood, eto. 

Arbcles manufactured and partly manutactured — 

Cotton yam 

Cotton piecn.gooda 
Other Articles— 


Gold 

Bilrer ... 
QoTeromeBt Stores 
Do, Treasures 


Dxmris- 

Foreiga mercbandiss exported 
Indiso incrchaodise exported— 

Animals, liTiog 

Articles ot food and driak, etc , eU 
Metals and manufiscturcs of — 

Manganese ore . 

Other acbcles .. 

^Cheoiicals, drugs, saltpetre, opium, tobacco, iDdigo, etc. 

Mineral (including was) 

Vegetable and ether oila 

Itavr materials and unmanutactnred Mbclea Coal and 
coke, ]ute, cotton, bides, etc , silk, wood, timber, wool, 
etc., etc. . 

Articles manufactured and parClr manutactured — 

Cotton yarn ... . 

Cotton piece-goods . . . . 

^tton other manufactures 


1007-03. 

Rs 

dO.lti.lO 

13.63,07,788 

lDOg-00. 

Rs. 

29,63,470 

18,10,41,800 

27,21,76,037 

27,63,8. 1,750 

3,27.61,233 

2,07,91,338 

202,31,748 

48.23,164 

3,49.82,460 

22,87,293 

4,39.63.5] 3 

4.37,56,701 

3,33,09,793 

38,14,93374 

3,43,47,751 

29.68,00.017 

2218,68,097 

21,65,72,749 

1.18.00.49.577 

10.09,67,016 

10.74,06,967 

.'.07.01,767 

0,46,40,683 

1,11,89,47,356 

7.65,76,114 

13,62,01,930 

7,08,46,567 

11,23,146 

..63,27,66.012 

1,40,36,04,124 


I apparel, coir, bides, skins, lae, et;., etc, 
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The m^inteiiRnc<* of nbsolule equity as the 
fonndition of British i ale was its first duly But 
besides holding the bal ince esenly between vsried 
and ever conflicting intereHs it had tu keep in 
view educational and political weiglit The lueie 
fact that certain sections weie more ndvnnced 
in what is called English education would, under 
the circumstances of the tountry, have been a 
poor reason for throwing the weighton their side 
or BO extending the fninclii«e as t.> include, with- 
out ad litionsl giQunds, inferior education*) teats. 
Tie limiialion of the franchise within leaaonahle 
bounds was, therefoie. a neceasity Whether the 
li®it IS not in some instamea too narrow w a 
subject for future consideration In spile of the 
difficiiliiee undar which they laboured, « miut 
^ I'lmilted in all faiiness, tiie Governmenl of 
lolia have turned out a piece of work will, 
which they have every lenson to be sitisSed. 
The regiiMiona are not ide.lly peifeci. some ..f 
‘he provisions indeed fall ehoit of the object 
Jimeihet, otheiw inspire misgivings But Uken 
b«v)ly they represent a distinct and remaikable 
J«vvlopm«nt in the alm.u.stretion of the count.v 
opportunitita they aff.rd for the e*pre'» 
««« ef public opimor on the measure of 
Oovrtnment are themselves a ga.o of im- 
mens* value, for the Ihougliiful, sober and 
h»n«l view, of the representatives of the people 
•veil when they do not evrese a crn.rolhng 
uenreon Executive or Administrative actions, can 

P 1 .! o®„„ 

* Ol Ik, p,„p,, n., 

1., ,h,k ,k., ... 

k?” ‘""•“r'. 

*’ ‘ conception of the duties 


of dtiienship. Without these two conditions to 
8*art with, it av ould hardly be possible to hope for 
mach good. If there is any real wish to make 
the reforms a true success, the cavilling spirit 
will have to be abandoned, and a more sober 
view taken of the realities of British rule, with a 
more measured estimate of Indian political and 
economic progress The necessity for approrfmat- 
»ng such an estimate to the actual conditions of 
the country does not seem to be confined to 
India, ,u consideration is equally necessary in 
England 

It 1. fnlile, how.ier, to loppoie ih.i the 

.J.t.m -oold e.thir «ll,; th. ' uori.f or cooci. 

Iiate feelmjt that are irreconnliable Nor do ita 
aothon, ».m to d.lod, Ihato.,!,,, „,k ,h„ 

Tlia, ral, to. th, .o,r,» of tb.lr .od.aroor, o» 
tba e,n,tal gorj „„„ ,„d 

PraVabiy i|,.y ar. not rniatakto, for Ih^ 
form .otooatrt ,0 the p.,.,r.l d.v.lopm.n, of 

tb, ™„t,y. „d ,k, j 

«rd.r ..«„„al ,0 ,h„ 

.tn>..g,r than any .,h„. it, 

»itboot.a,,pt,«„, pronounrod lb.n..,|,„ ,„p|,., 
ttcall, ,n f,„or of ,h, p„„,ip,„ „„ 

®r't“" “ '“•M Ih. e„., 

the Uisurel classes, the men o' cnlt... - r ’ 
.11 _k i. in fact, 

-bo bar. ,k„. p„gr„,J 

|-S>r.l„.b.pp„„,„,. 

“W With apprehension the proap«t of 
violent attempts to unset r.r _ 

Goieroment The bulk of th 

interested their ow Population. 

indHr-rent to changes in 117 ^^^' 

‘«r, so ,e„g„ the; , “f .‘^“■"■*‘«t.ve sys- 
tb, froft. ,f ,h„r ir,J,.„r ‘ >'•’ 

,h,,b .beori:,"”::":""- 

•“Itw .gam, .ppr^ioo ,„j ' P™' 

elements hea the gaf«i. ‘•’“e 

•b™ d.p..d, ,k. » 

counlrj’s well being. Morance of the 
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Indian Industries- 

TnEia STUDY ABROAD. 

Tbo Textile Jottriial writes : A 

good many years have pissed since Indian sta- 
denta hive made a custom of going abroad to 
study industrial subjects. Japan, Germany, 
England and the United States, have been the 
chief fields of study, and considering the num- 

ber of the students and the cost of their edu- 
cation, the results have, in many cases, been far 
from satisfactory. This is not bo much a criti- 
que on those young men who have wasted Ihcir 
time in amusement, or worse, but rather apro- 
teat against the habit that seems to be increas- 
ing, of attempting loo much and in the end. 
that is tossy, when tested in employment, fail! 
Jngin their industrial grip of any trade. The 
mama for passing examinations in the greatest 
number of subjects seem to have so much obs- 
cured the Indian mind that in the words of one 
of India’s most brilliant writers, his country 
men have devoted so much time to the cuHi- 
vation of their memories that they have for- 
SoUen to attend to their understanding. Edu 
cntionists freely admit that the winning of 
prires is no proof of practical ability and alao 
that excessive study during the period of 
Pby..0.1 grown, i. U.bU ,„o.„™ 

.bjorylo lb..,.,™,iii, h,, boon o„„p,i5„ 
m lb, .nb.e,»™t o.„„ 

after his College successes. 

T»ta h„. 

.pio,.l„.d,tb,l,luk...,l lb. tio... ' 

g,™ lo^oM, bi„ n. 

bmocbofoo,. Wh.l ,1„„ 

uwol .Itonptiog wiibio ih, limit, .( 

.v.olb,„y,„. tol.,„,i„ a,t,i|. 

Two .toa„m „„t n,j,J 

.»a m,lob« tl„„ ^ 

EogUod to 1„„ bloolwmlliog 


colour-Diixing and calico-printing in two years- 
Their only preparatory study in India liad been 
drawing, not designing. In England, this know- 
ledge belongs to five different trades, to learn 
any one of which a full apprenticeship is re- 
quired. Now, although the Indian is admittedly 
superior to the English boy at memorising and 
examination work, he is notoriously inferior, as 
a craftsman or an economical manager on account 
of bis lack of knowledge of detail. When the 
Indian student goes abroad to learn trades he 


uoee not a 


a ruio stay long enough : 




place to learn all he should know, and of the 

commercepertaining to the trade, he learns little 

or nothing. What ho learns of Industrial 
operations is acquired among trained workmen 
•nd und-rconJiti.n. Ibal are oflen impossible 
in India and should he by any rbance oblain a 
position and responsibility on bis return, the 
beginning of bis career is likely to be marked 
by acme very costly and unprofitable experi- 
menta English Mill Managers on arriving in 
India reeegniso many difi-erenccs in methods of 

rrerking that they eonld not liava anticipated 
"ilh their Iloai, experiences. . The differences ' 
dee to climate alone eb„gesin buildings 

as arell as in modes of operation. 

Studie. abroad aeem to have little relation to 

the duliea cj,oi,ed of young „„ ih.in „t„„ 

^ n la. So profound knowledge of Ohemistiy 
..«q«,rrfi„t„ti,e„„,t in Indie, and when 
*" eequiry or tb. 

ceipieKr find, ib.t be may j, 

qn,r.^„n™eb.,pl, by con.niling .n .„.l,st 

than ^k„p;„g„„, „ n, 

mu-lb. mad. for bl.aebing.nd dye work., but, 
.he».r.„ ^,.i„ „„„b.r .i p„.,„t „ 

oOVv a wry limited fiel,i of , 

•P„,- . , ^ emplojment. In 

'or mnebscienc. 

re W. Very bttie d„ig„„^ ,, 

’.d -nrwCTit’t'r “ 

g 8 of metal are mostly made 
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Mr. ChAtUrjea instances tbs cases of sugar and 
brass and copper which it should *be profitable to 
greatly develop by the intioJuction of improved 
machinery. The indigenous sugar industry m 
Noith India is dying and the fame 
of several towns in Northern India for 
the manufacture of copper and brass 
vessels has already died out. In the case of 
hand loom, Mr. Chatteijea 8i)s that the hand 
industry is most likely to retain its position in 
the weaving of fine aitistie fabrics and of very 
coarse cloth. He is also of opimon that the band 
industry has the greatest chances of survival 
when it adopts the methods of the power industry 
without actual resort to power machinery. 

Unlike IS Western countries, the proper meth-)d 
of development of Indian industries, a^cordingto 
Mf.Chatterjea, would be the establishment of 
Techuleal Colleges aodindustual Schools simbl* 
(aiKotwfy with the actual starting of pioneer indus- 
tries We cannot altogether depend upon im- 
ported skilled labour, and hence Government 
Technical Colleges in India are easencial 
Government must cone to the help of the peo- 
ple. They should not be content with mere pro- 
vision of technical and industrial instruction 
A Director of Industries should be appointed, as 
inMadres, in every Province and Govemneot 
should actually help nascent industries He eug- 
Sssta that “the pioneering of an industry, on the 
distinct understanding that the business will be 
transferred into private bands as soon as ila 
productivity has been rstablisbsd, is likely tote 
1^ mischievous than many other forms ofState 
md that can be imagined." Mr. Chalterjea sog- 
iwtathat the state, as a great owner «{ forests, 
aostprcfiubly esUbliab a fsctoiy for pulp 
manufacture. 


Snadesbi in the Madras Presidency. 

Along and inteiesting article in the ZJaicn and 
Dawn Society's ilagaz\»£ for April, sumraarisea 
the recent developments in Swadeshi that have 
taken place in the Madras Presidency. The writer 
says that long before the last Deepavali sales com- 
menced, Lancashire had been experiencing the 
hardship caused by the depressed condition of 
the piece goods and yarn import trade of the 
Southern Presidency, and in no other part of 
India was Uie depression so large and so serious. 
There was a shrinkage of 56 per cent, in value in 
imported good*, while in yarn the shrinkage was 
one half Bengali enterprise in Madras is repre- 
sented by two button and comb factories in this 
Presidency The one started by Mr. Rajnersin 
Dose ID 1906, is situated at No. 145, Tiruvattiyur 
Higb Road.Tondiarpet, Madrss, where sixty hands 
are at present engaged The other is the factory 
established by Messrs. GhorebMamdar and Oo, 
which employs 50 hands. Another striking deve- 
lopment ID the osUblishment of the Madraa Glass 
Woiks, Limit-'d, with a capital of 4 lakhs Here 
a number of Indians of different classes and creeds 
have been learning blowing glass from the German 
bloweis The Company are now manufacturing 
soda waur bottles, flooring and roofing tiles. 
They propose to manufacture rice bowls, prisma- 
tic sky light plates. India rubber tapping cups, 
telegrephm and medical stores, chimneys, tumb- 
lr«. Ac. There has been much progress made in 

-m _ Art ,h.„ ,1. 

co-operation of the people. 
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Indian Iron. 

I'roM^iufe' lit the Annual Meeliu" of the Bengal 
Iron and Steel Company on Sfarch 16, Mr. W. 

X. Jlfttlelhn fciiJ that lie had just returned from 
ft two months’ usit to the piopeilies. The Iron 
IVorka Lad sufTered very much from dulnevs of 
trade, which he nttrihuUd to poor crops, general 
bid tiade throughout the world, and to ihefeel- 
ing of unrest In India, which had Jed to develop- 
ment of WQiks of a Goveri moctnl and indastn il 
nature being hell bach, and which had alao 
aKccVed lo some eitent liie ready itvaeatmciit of 
English and Indian rcorey. 

Dealing with the OoUierioA, he eaid at Mon- 
lurpur, in Hotii Hill, they poweased one of the 
finest oro deposits in the world They w«re 
eislly worlcftl, and with a tnmitnum ol royalty, 
tiamely, j'f. per ten lie thouglit there waa 
(lutigh oie there of high (Quality to keep the 
wirVapjing at the present rslefur ihenett 600 
years, ami bewat conCieut that when they 
began fe,;iilRr work, and at the tame time got 
the lo-ptoted quslity of coke from liinr new 
mVo oier», they w^jul I be m a pwition l<» eipoit 
Iron lo Eiircpe at a fair rnfil. 

Krona tritU'f 1,000 tmt of the ore whivb 
were thniugh the furriactw iUr te»ijU 

rlnwrl tbtt thnr pcohtM* limr»We crmuipti n 
when woTkIrp Miinhtrpir or tJoi e wou]M« 
re-bicc-l ly t'-i.ia too* p'r annun., ebnh 

iTitanl a n«irg of al^jut two I«ltl • cf rwiwet in 
thi. ere turn »1 oe 

In tonrhi.Mn, le .aid Utt they Itlterfirt-I 
ac*>V f,em Inilt .tatirg that the r.iUay from 
the fair** v> Moniaryar Stall n wcull Ur^a.- 
rMMthioojV-ut lUvl^leUrrh ly May 

Intcnjtlionil Ccsgreis of Cbtmbcri cl 
Cornaerce. 


ing agendt 1. Reduction of flucUmtiona of the 
'dale of Easter and unification and simpUGcatinn 
olthe Oregoriun CiUndnr. 2 . Direct repmenta- 
Uon of commerce and industry at official Con* 
ferenceeatid international economic , Congress. 
3. Development of Postal Unions and the Europ- 
ean Postal Union. 4. Unification of legislation 
regarding cheques. 5. A resolution regarding the 
execution of judgments (and arbitration decisions) 
given in foreign countries, 6. The advisability 
of alt countries joining the Madrid Union Con- 
tetilionfot tho suppression of false indications of 
origin. 7. Methoda of Customs valuation from the 
aUituttcal point of view. 

Charcoal Gas Plant for India. 

An ioteresling type of charcoal gas producer 
plant has roceolly been produced by Orico’a Gas 
Engine Company, Limited, Carnoustie, for ehip* 
inent to Madras. It comprism an engine deve* 
loping ISO l< I) p , Slid cliareosl plant indupli* 
cate, and is hilcndnl fur use In countrire whero 
little coil ciiaU and vrhtro charcosl i« the staple 
fuel The plsnt IS designed lo gasify this fuel, 
•tiriljingclean gas to the tngins. Owing to tU« 
Dwealonfic vsluo of chsrcoil, uonsualty largo 
generator* ptid fwding hopper* are rcqiiirvd. 
The light nature of the fuel bImj demands atten- 
tion »w eooihustion, and a washing box is m* 
plojed to trap the tonaideraWe amount cl duet 
whwKu diawn nier wiihthe pa* from the pyner- 
atoT. Tlie gaMa thru f<iM along to the cooler 
quit* free f,nm pn or duet Knmrtm.w, with 
iiriwHertly pitiierel charroil, a certain quan- 
tity ut Ur retriih., ard to prerenl the trcublo 
•aiUt,ll'..isiay«uMf}„ IheiMr... „flhe engine, 
a aprtUlUr esUarior u Ctfwl to the plant.— 


■J>*r.»tC-rjrr-.,f CVafrl-,,, ,{ 

WulbeMna frv-r, Jur, Sl.tUJw,* 

STld r*lt. Tt» IVrurjrrrt C~!,- •*.* ««.*,• 
tf wL-rb M ie rtr.*...*., Ut amry^) IV.-f J-..,. 


« *■ 2^ATK‘-A>- & crt, ' 
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»giin, there is a race consciousness, nitn a rouRd* 
ing off of racial and creJal areas side by side with 
the rise of the larger national spuil Western 
eiamples may be cited to show that racial nnd 
creJal distinctions aie not incompatible with a 
■United Nation. Au,tru Hungaiy and the L^mted 
Kii gdoin of Great Britain aie conspicuos instan- 
ces of counlrifs where a larger cominimilv h«s 
been obliged to give back special libeilieeot self 
eipresaion to the emaller. Sajs Mi \ndrews 
India ia now face to race with the tame problem of 
separate race diitinction within the Urgei uation 1 uke 

It tor cTinted that no Indian, worthy of tl e name, eoold 
erer look forward to any final goal cicept that of a am- 
r e Ionian nation or commonwealth atretebiORfrom the 
^.""17*.*,*.“ Bnt there v« much eontua.oo of 

to tho naaller racial 
!■ *r**’ Sametimer the academic ditcueeioo 

»hV.h •>, the pomhiUty of aainglo national language 

It a all the rernaculam Sometnneaic 

enJd '''’I'*" ‘^ntiouahsm xi-etk 
II ti!/ ! P*tnoti.m of an inlmacr and more local Mod 
hlt«T,. L” a t^'t’ "hen once the langoace, 

P»6pl« h-e alerted on a 

withairt'r ^heclin, but they cannot he repretted 

to be U oecde further 

“uni;.?.?'!,"* •' >«• 
■' 

ThslmjiurtaTico of education amongbolb scTce 
I'M hardly be tiiiicheil upon, and it must bo 
r'*ced inibe forefront of jmlitical pi ognammea 
And because all modern educational theory la 
aniaiousin the assertion that f^inltn^ should 
• **)* be done in the mother tor.gne, so, “tbo 
P^fnl system which de.n.rd, nov merely speak- 

•»?. but,l,ot^.,a.-„y English, must be mi- 

agr^n nation The sooner 
h® a sy.teni is clnngeil the hetter ” The Rea 

Inl r 

h UltrUl progrC'W m IndM, wnrna at the 
tune against thingaof real life, art lunsie 

.'Xr:''""’"'"'""''''-''*”'”'"" 

America an 1 large areas of Weatem 


ihe Progress of Mahomedans. 


A writer in the ilushm RtvUxo for Murch 
hasdiawn up h schemo for the progress of 
suggestions, for transforniiog 
India, into a well organised 


healthy, 
is pos- 


Mehomedan 
all Mahomed 
commanity a 

(1) Eaery Mahon, eJ«n la to be 
clean and strong in body and mind 

(2) Etfeiy Maliomedin lies to he a produe- 
tire amt eiriiing Ins own bring without leading 
a parasitic life 

(3) Eveiy Miihomedaii has to posse-w all those 
Mcul.r virtues wbuh are essential for a good and 
useful life 111 an associated stite 

(■1) Every Mahome.ht. has to know his creed 
»nd to develop a convcioiisoess that he is a unit 

of an oigams-d Maliomedap community and that 

h.s well bong I, iiidiHsolubly bound up with the 
well boiog of ins lommunity. 

(0| 0,.r Ml,,,,,! ^ 

n.l.on, on tin f,ce ol the .n,th. 
bn't? -nJ it. 

•Nature, its force, and materials. 

(8) 0..r siKiulai morals be tho be.st 

.rh?;:;::::::."?: -r 

-in..,.,., .l; ;ir.„ "r 

“'I'lg happiness. 



NetabU Cttera 
tho ConETMt P 

SSrS". 


utterance* on *i.« ir 'eJeome Addresara 





'Ihc lax on pelro^enm U ft gftsvt ^'titVAnct It 
i’< an article of necesiit) wlsich no one can do ^ 
nitl.out. Kot only dow it enlighten llie rich 
mail’d pahte, it is now tlic only means of ligliUng 
tVio poor man's Imt. Other oils ate rarely used 
arJ lia^e become co-jtly. Pflroleum now Lurna 
in the liuU tf the remotest corners and most 
places almost escrywliere m India 
T1 6 WU grwvunsly on every man how 

fc/cr low and poor ho may he. It must be, if at 
all, the lightiht po'dihla import and any inirea'® 
is mrvt regreltiUc A less ohjcctionahlo suh<ti 
tnlo ahouU he fought after. A heavy import 
duty on foreign aiigsr will ho generally acccplahle. 

Glass Paper and Sand Paper 
Mr. K. K. ilo»hi. of SviTat, writea — 
llie»e two firm a part of importa of India and 
llifir piTpsration i« lo very fa*y llmtone 
wonders why thli pttl) rol*jige irdu*try has been 
neglefttd for an long a tinie m thiarountiy 
lhe»e pipeta are for polii>hi''g wooden 

turnUuieanl inachiiu} The pioeeM of pro- 
paring thei-a !e very ritojla and ito capital tt 
ijniiT'd i« «!•» »<ry *mall. 

Keep foiitlfiuoii*ly hoihfig glue along with 
water «n * t«jt. \Mirn U i« licnled t;>V« alhir\ 
paper ai.d it tti ai. even |ol.»he.l wocvlen 
boirdant epi-e.^! the i-luo arroly arxl awiftly 
enthewhdo lal-’T. Ahrr the pW* j» n i,»l 
imtnediatrlj dif'nbiite p-ottdrr or uD>t like 

anr.l iip'n lie !'«prr wiiK a t-’nliitenee ard 
Adi that the »ai d ah'.ull fall rj ciirr’iimlly rn 
Ihf wh.le »i!irafe»{r...d with jl..* Afur thu 
t< dsoe dry iKa fwprra in auo m 1 l Anciher 
ta)»T cl gl»"» a>«‘t or «»rd mrv I- | I.eeJ on the 
Mttie p«r«ra It the aanr pr<^e<« to traVe Ue 
pvfera itr'-rff »r 1 dlia’'e AfUr '’rytrg the 
‘ pipeff fer } a'f an Itnr In lie enn keep llem 
(sTeM- 1 in a ww’to prew for 13 <t 3 Ir-jt* and 
then ll ry ►ymrie’r-i'ally ar-l caj* 

ready f-'r *t 1» lfi*feT>rr »•.»? '‘f rl'wA la vaed 
fir tfeae fwr*ra in*4e»l ef pwr”, l!.e gU<a or 
esri pipers h^me BIOTV e'-ts-f arl dera^K 


fiCRICULTURM SECTION; , 
Well-Survey and Well-Boring. 

One of the moat important directions indhich , 
tho Agricultural Department in the United Pro- 
Vinces has been working with success in recent 
years is in connection with a well-survey and 
welhboringa, a special staCf hftiiog befen'organ- 
jsed (or tlw purpose. The operations ‘have at- 
tracted attention in other Provincfs ondofllcers 
from Itergal and Eiistern IJengnl and Aaf-am have 
lately Wen trained in the uethoils of Wring ^ 
pureued in the United riotinees, which are 
supplying toots to them and to Dotnhay, 

CommcTtinl Gardening. 

In the rourse of a lectuiv on Oomrncrclal 
Oanirning, Mr. U. M. Ifowsrd slated i * Wtf 
may have eomlilions of hoot, weather and air 
favourable, tut if conditions of moisture are hot 
faiourable there wiU be poor germination, or 
none at all Too muth water with a low tempera* 
ture will rtuse the m-d to spoil, and rareful 
attention i* needed to get a good germination of 
»»e4 under r1»»s The c1o«« r the sctil is to the soil, 
the more readily it will sUorb water. Ciiltiva- 
lion ehouM l^gin aa won as pueeihU after 
ti.errcip is up, or after a rain, so as to pieecrve 
the srtil laoutiire. Kegleiting to riilllval.e in 
»«l weather wiU allow ll.o j-o-A# to develop very 
near tbs .urfaee. Then a. u Men change to dry 
weather iM extra tuUivatbn will eul off W 
wanj VT»U that tha evrp w,U U hihlo to »olT*r 
from Lligblw oiler dia*A*,^. necea- 

•ary to rultivate ia wet 5^ dey weather ; plants 

U,rirrf™...,,o. I, 

»P|’ 

her JweeiJlIf "* hlirtfli of luwfJfaSDd 
•rw*^ a^a eitran* Jreoi her 
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bred in tiie sonthern »nd noulii-esfitcni Uloqa of the Coimbatore district. They ore generally 
the {iroperty of large breeders like the Pottugar of PaUlyakottai and Ins family* 
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EDUCATIONAL. Govenment Schools. Whatever iriay be the case 

^ ^ with Hindu States like Jlysore, the British 

WOMEN- IS ustTERsmts. Govcmment ftt least is exposed to such minute 

Gh'sow TJnive.sity Ins now come into line nnd merciless criticism that any attempt to pro- 

•with EdinhoigU by deciding to admit women to vide special religious te.iching in its Schools would 

iU Law decrees, but there tan hardly bo nny be sure te create endless diiBculties." 
gteat demand for enrolment in the Law Classes A doxatiom to tub ALiOAitil colleqE. •_ 

until women aie admitted at least to practise as Mirza Abbas All Biig, Dewan of Junagadh, 
Solicitors. The Faculty o! Adiocates may be has informed the Honorary Secretary of the 

expected to hold out even longer, theugh biie&ess Aligarh College of a donation of Its. 25,000 to 

members of the Junior Bar might welcome any the College on behalf of H. H. Nawnb of Juna- 

brightening of their daily wdk, even at the gadh. The gift consists of » Ra. 5,000 contri- 

expenep of Tcstraint upon thair conversation. bution to H. H. the Aga Khan's European E<lu- 

A vsiTERSiTT fou DinoDt catioH Scholarship Fund, Rs. 8,000 for apiint- 

A scheme hast ecantly been eUborated by Pr. ing press and Rs 12,000 fot a hostel tube named 
J*ek«on of Baroda for founding a science insti- thojonsgadh Hostel 
tuto in that State with a view to the ultimate collsob aks scaooL-rBES ix masiias. 

creation of a University Scheme. The mntlei is College and School-fees are to be rai«cd in the 
at present before the Education Comnn^ion 
FI ms of the proposed institute hare been pre- 
pare^! by Wt. Coyle, State Architect, and they 
have been sanctioned by the Maharaja after fur- 
ther sitggesliotis tiy Pr. Travers, of the Tita 
Institute. The istimated cost of the building 
amounts to three likha of rupees. 

UOlUL EUVCiTIOX. 

Tho Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Sharp, 
concluding the disea«s!an at the llducationat Con- 
ference on moral training held in Bombay, said : 

“ Keilher in two hours nor in two itiontbs would 
this or any other Conference bo likely to settle the 
lyiiestion uf whether moral teaching cliould have 
a religious or a secular basis. It is a question 
on which men are likely to continue to difTer to 
the end. But so far as we are concerned, there 
is BO desire to force either one basis or the other 
upon those who ate unallling to receive it. Those 
bodies, who*e circumstances permit them to base 
their teaching upon rthglon are quite welcmne to 
cor tin «e to do so. Those whose circumstances ere 
difftreut must be content to find eome other winc- 
tion. In thisUtter clasa must, 1 tliink, be placed 
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MEDICAL. 


GttEAT ISTERSATIOXAL ntQIEXB ZXniBlTIOX. 

A world-nide note hits been struck in the in- 
ception of an iolernational Ilygieno Exhibition 
which is to be held in Dresden from May to 
October, 1911. It will bo devoted exclusively 
to the exhibition of objects, articles, commodities, 
apparalna, appliances, ideas, methods, and eye* 
terns connected with the great modern BcieT.ee of 
Hygiene— the science that has done so much in 
recent years to improve the Health conditions of 
the world, and which is destined to do still more 
in that behalf in the future. The leading author- 
ities throughout Europe have promised their 
active co-opei-ation in the working out, arrange- 
^ment, and provision of the various groups of 
exhibits. Great Britain— the birthplace of aani- 
.tary science— is responding heartily to this great 
international call in the name of health Hun- 
dreds of eminent British saniUriane have signi- 
fied their willingness to co-operate in connection 
with the groups and claasificatione in which they 
aw the most interested, The German Ambaesa- 
dor in London is busying himself in tbe cause, 
and the Biitish Government can bo relied onto 

do ita part. The British Committee will shortly 
openspecial offices in London. In the meantime. 
Mr. 0. H. Sigle baa consented to act ,,SecreUry 
to the Committee. He may be addreased at the 
Odol Chemical Works, 59-03, Paik Street 
London, S. E. ’ 

tXCESSITE rXHSPIHATION : X-IIAT C0BI. 

Dr. A. Howard Pine has just treated two cases 
of eic^sive perspiration with remarkable success 
In each patient the aweating began in the mornine 
.Ito br«U.„, „a I.PI „„ * 

6 p,. they 

.bourn, „„p.i. p.„ 

oo...Wtb, .™pi,, „us,a ...hlgb„“.! 


coaid wear a coat longer than three months. Driv- 
ing in a cold wind, or getting chilled, brought 
on the perspiration vciy badly. After 6 or 6 p. to* 
the perspiration would cease for tiie day, unless 
any worry or anxiety kept it going during the 
evening. In bed tbe perspiration completely 
stopped, and the patients were comfortable till 
next morning when it began again after breakfost. 
The treatment was four applications of x-rays to 
each armpit. The applications were made at in- 
tervals of one month, and were the largest appli- 
cations that the skin would stand at each sitting. 


After two applications the patients began to notice 
an improvement, and after the fourth theaimpit 
remained dry all day. Some time ago one patient 
wrote to Dr. Firie saying, "The comfort lam feel- 
ing from tbe treatment is more than 1 can describe, 
after suB’ering for about tbirtyyear*.” Tbe treat- 
ment is so simple thst it seems wonderful thatit 
is not more generally known. It wes described 
in tbe • British Medical Journal’ early last year. 


TDE UT80REUZALTU ALHAXAC rOR 1910. 

[In English. Price As. 2-6. Government Book 
Depot, Bangalore.] 

'Health first and the rest next' is an old 
adage, but very few, we are afraid, bear this old 
saw in mind in these days of etrenuous struggle 
for existence. It la well therefore that a reminder 
should be issued every now and then to people 
whoare apt to foiget the essential conditions of 
healthy living. In this view, we welcome this 
little publication as tending to impart correct 
ideas of health and hygiene in a popular style. 
The example initiated by the Mysore States will, 
we hope, l» followed by other ^ative States and 
IheButish Raj also. 

^o^lsuts of the Almanac include: Photos 
® M. The Maharaja, Temperature and Rain- 
fall Charts, Calendar for the Year, Health 
Mottoes, Sanitary Events, Notes on Population, 
Houses, Climate and Seasons, Births and Deaths, 
Hw^aes, Departments of Public Health, Science 
of Hygiene, Health Tracts, Notes on the Pre- 
vention of Common Diseases such as Plague, 
^olera. Bowel Complaints. Small pox, ‘ Tevers, 
IrtotinM Worois, Health Notes on the Sun, Air, 
Water, Clran mess, Food, Exercise, Feeding of 
etc. Also Notes on Common 
AcmdenUi and Emergencies and how to meet them. 
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THE lUDIAN REVIEW. 


TilB TRiTJbVAiL I^•DIi^S. . 

I have BO f&r <3c»5t with the position oI InJiang in 

Natal. Lot UB now glance huclly at the aUle ol thing* 

in IheTransiaal. Tlia agitation of Uie last Uiree jearn 
in tlial colony ha* o'ier*hado«64 the standing grievan- 
ces of ttio Indian cominamty there, which daU from 
the lime of the lli-cr Government These grievances 
are three : In the first place, Indians cannot acquire 
any political or municipal IranehUe in the Transvaal 
Bccmidly, they caiiaot hold any immnveahlo pioperty 
there. And thirdly, they aio liable to be confined to 
residence in locations. In addition to these three gnev- 
niiccs the doors of the Transvaal have ainoo IbOJ 
been absolutely shut in the face of all Indians, who 
viete not theie before Uie war, no matter what llieir 
statu* or quaiiQcationa may bo Alone among Untieh 
colonies, the Transvaal has placed sutulory disabili- 
ties on 'IisMajesty's Asiatic subject* in the matur of 
entering that colony Alone among llritish coWiea, 

Uie Transvaal has sought to niDict galling and degrading 
fodignitiei and humiliations on Ills Majesty n Indian 
subjects. The protest which the Indisii community of 
Transvaal haa made against these disabilitiva and xrdig- 
mlics dunngthe)laitthres',ycarthaennw attained histone 
importance It is not nrcessarv for in« to go on tine oc 
casion into Its details because the story has now licon 
told from a hndred nlatfoms ni the country The slrug 
lIo has notjet ended— the end i< not eren in ei^ht Out 
India has no reason to bo ashamed for the pert which 
her childrrn have clayed in this struggle llie laditoe 
in the Traiiavaal hove suffered much for Vlte sahe 
of ronscience and of country, but (hey have done 
nothing unworthy And they have throughout been 
most leaaoiiable Tbry have not atkod for unrcstricUd 
Asiatio Immigration into the Traaavaal Tl>ey liave 
ool; insisted that there ihall bo no statutory disatulilie* 
irapoiod upon their race, aod that legislation subjucUog 
them to degrading indignities shall be repealed Bo far 
DO relief baa hern forthoomiiig. Qut perhaps vlie derkoat 
hour I* alrrady passed and the dawn i* not now far 
Of the Indian pniilion iii Oraiigis, not much need be 
said. The doors of this colony are shut against ell 
Asislics (Slept such as want to enter as doiut-sUe 
servants, and Uicra are almut a liundrod Indtaue to-4ey 
there in Chst espaciCy. 'there wcie Indian trader* at 
onetime In Orai gia, but they were forcibly turned out 
d( tlie colony by the old Itocv Government about 

and since tliou no others have been allowed to g(t in 

I^ostly, I come to Cspe Colony. Here on ilie whole a 
blieral policy is pursued towards Indian* and «i|b Uie 
exception of East Ixindon the colony tresis Indiaue 
fsirly well The total nanilMr of Indians in Uiia eolony 
•fsvhioihW'hiSb. 'Vinry-aru-pvrmCCieJi'ui soiuire'lioth the 
pohticsl ai d the tnunioipsl fraBChMc, and though Uiev 
have diBlcuUics in the raatUr of oUUming license, sj 
trade and at times considerable suffenog and lose bae 
been caused by arbitrary refusal, to grant Or renew 
heenses, on the whol* the position IS much more satis- 
factory ^sn in other part, of hougi .\frica. I, East 

' only D smalt 
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at preseat tbo Government docs not possosa these 
power* «iid tliat I am sure i* a senous handicap to wm 
Government in any uegotiation* into which it may have 
to eater with the Government of Natal pu questions 
connected with the trestraent of the Indiani lu Ujat 

colony. Jtieof course tvuo that the niMOtakingof these 

power* doe* not incsn that they w ill be necessarily exer- 
cised. Still Ibis resolution if accepted by the Coumni 
to-day will be an indicaUon to South Africa generally 
and to Natal in particular a* to how strong and deep i« 
the (ecilifig which has been roused m thv* country by 
Ibeiraoti- Asiatio policy.’ The idea of stopping the sup- 
ply of Indian labour to Netal i* not a new one. Imme- 
diately after the close of the Boer War. Lord George 
Hamilton, in addressing a deputation headed by Sir Le* 
pci Cntfin, made an emphatic declaratioa that unles* 
Natal treked tlie Indian community more fairly the 
Govercrociit oMndia might be driven" to tins course. 
Dut obvioudy Natal has never taken such a throat seri- 
ously ; forbad it done so it would not have ondesvoured, 
aa >V has steadily dene, to nvaUe tive ponition of the free 
Indian community worse than before, also Its repiosnta- 
tives in lU Legislative Aisemby would not he talking to- 
day with easy assurance of getting the Government of 
ludia to agne to Che proposal that the indenture of io- 
dewtuTwd ixnmigrant* uHcvild temmaCe ia India or oif 
the high sea*. 

My Lord, I eiccercly trust that to-day’s proceedings 
■n this Conocil will open some eyes at least in 6ou^ 
Africa. 1 tiiinh the pnwer to stop recruitment of inden- 
tured labouv tor Natal should go a considcvahle way in 
eeeunsig from the Natal Govornment fair terms general- 
ly fertile Indian commuoty resident in the colony. Na*, 
tal neede our labour It cennotdo without it A num- 
ber of lie mduslnee largely, almost entirely, depend 
upon It, aod they would be psratjsed tC Uut labour vrat 
withdrawn. On this point the teitimonv of the Coninie- 
eion appointed by theGovcmiacnl of Natal to consider 
the qnrsUoD ot Indian iininigraUan I* conolusir*. Thie 
le io far as Natal IS coueerned. The actual eJfect* of 
the euggMUd prohibition it earned out will, however, 
probably go beyond Natal tnd oltend to the Transvaal. 
For, u tlie Natal Coramikaion of last year points out the 
withdrawal of uidonturud Indian Ithour from Natal will 
neceatiuto a ccireipoiidiixg'withdrawal of the Kaffir la- 
Iraarof Natal from the Tianaraal, I tlimk the present 
opportnne moment for the Ooverniiient 
of India to acqune the power proposed jntlli* rcsolulioo. 
Not only has public attention la thi* country and Eng- 
lud been drawn to the condition of Indians in Soulli 
Africa as it wa* never drawn before but the control ol 

tb» Aaiatic I.cgisUtion in South Africa will abortlt ija»i 
wm tbe several Colonul Legislaluret to tlie L'nior 
PMliameut which will meet in October Thu Parliamcol 
, dominated by Cape Colony views as near 

ly one-half 0 ita members will bo from Capo Colo-t, 
Wy probably Mr. Merryman x.ill be Mie flrat K-.’. ■ 
i rinxe Minuter and ho detlaicd himself only ihu oiiii 

dav in favour of a just and uniform policy towaiJi 
IiwU«.io8outhAfrica,by wlucU he wo do^t looax.i 
therefco that ationi 

olv^rJJnU ‘n WlA'v A"!' 


I«ndoa Uiingt are do doubt bad, but it n 
part ot Cape Colony. 

OBsecT OF TiiK nseoiCTioK. 

•tta rotolutjoo rccoramena* that the GoT«nior-Geii«w Jndiane Wked'by UiV^pwel 

al in Coanoil should acsuiro autatcry powe^ "A*?** ‘UEgetU may prove mire eifeoUTi 

M alUgeacr if neccaswy the supply of lodenUitvd uZ 
hour to the colony of NaUL Under the law a* 


uig a redress of several of our crievanMe. ” liv' Lord, 
urge thi* rcaoluUon on the acceptance ol the. Couci 
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PERSONAL. 

MR. AGBAS All VAIO. 

*1110 official announcement that Mr. Abbaa Ali 
Daig, Denan of Junagadli, will Bucceed Hr. Bil- 
grami as the representative of the Mabomedan 
ccunmunity on the India. Office Council, ia most 
neloorae. Mr. Baig, who is a member of tho Bom- 
bay Civil Service, has ft long and Lononrftble 10- 
cord ol service in this Presidency As long ago 
as 1880 he showed hh merits as an sdtnmistrator 
by sotting the State of Janjira on the road to 
prosperity. Then after filling a vaiiety of posU 
under the Bombay Government, and notably that 
of Oriental Translator from 1893 onwards bia 
services were lent to Junagadh in 1900, where be 
U still serving as Dewan. It has been our pleas- 
ant task year by jeer to record the great progress 
made by the State under his direction Suffice it 
to say now that he established order out of confu- 
eion; prosperity out of approaching bnokiuptcy; 
and inaugurated progressive schemes in every 
direction. ^YheIV he assumed the Dewanshtp 
there had been a succession cf deficits - l.e will 
Uaie the State with an ovcrllowing exchequer, 
nnd n substantial pTogrumme uf productive public 
works Cnantod out of revenue. Whilst wo regre^ 
the departure of so capable an administrator from 
this Pieaidency, tiie Secretary o! State has secured 
a valuable member of his Council, and the Maho- 
mrdan community in particular are to be rongra- 
iulatod upon securing such an able, expmeoced 
and independent a representative . — Tima o/ 

\ /mfid. 

UU, U. C. CQACftAL. 

Mr. Mahadev Bhasker Chaubal, who his been 
. appointed feurtli MemWr of Council In the Uom- 
bay rresidtney was bom at Poona in 1857, and 
therefore, is now 53 years of age. He gradu-itsd 
in 1879 and passed his L L. B. examination in 
168^. SItiCS then except a short intenal in 3tin« 
1908, when he was appointed to act in place of 


sir Narayan Chandavarkar as a Puisne Judge of 
tJie Bombay High Court, he has been practising 
ipthe Appellate Side tf that (Joiirt, where he had 
built upan extensive nnd lucrative practice. He 
figured in many important appeals fi-om the mo- 
fusil and vvas highly spclcen of by Sir lAwretice . 
JenWfts and the present Chief Justice, Sir Basil 
^ott and other Judges on the Appellate Side for 
pia legal acumen and sobriety of view. 

After the retirement of Mr. WaaudeoKlrtlkac, 
Hr. Ohaubal succeeded him as Government Plea- 
der, in 1906, which post he has since held with 
credit to himself and the profession to which he 
belongs. As Government Pleedsr, bis career, 
though short, hat been eminently successful. ' He 
is a great and devoted student of Shakespeare.Mr. 
Chsubal haa also trevslled in Europe nnd returned 
from England only a few months ago. Telegrams 
have been lent to I/ord Morley, Secretary of Btatt, 
and His Ercellency the Governor of Bombay on 
behalf of the Kayastha Prabhu Oummunity^ ex- 
pressing its latiifnction at the election of Hr. M. 
B. Cbauba!, to the Bombay Council. ‘ 

UR WI/.UAU OCKKIRCS UBTAH'a WOKHCRFUt. &XC0RD. 

As Democratic candidate for the United States 
Presidency he created n wonderful record. During 
the election it was cetiniated that ho travelled 
500,000 miles, delivered 10,000 speeches from 
railway trains, spoke altogetlior 50,000,000 words, 
ate l,7QQ meaH at railway refreahment-roomS, 
drank 1,700 cups of indiDerent coffee, slept in 
1.789 railway berths, and last, but not least, had 
been iutecrupted 75 timeo while ehaving in order 
to ehow h'mself at the railway carriage windows 
to cheering and cnUiusiestic groups of his sup- 
porlew who were gathered along the route. 

PROF. WODEJIOC8X. ’ 

Mr. E. A. ^Vodebouse, late Professor, Hlphin- 
slone College, Bombay, and of the Decesn College, 
Poona, hasofferedhisserviesfreeto the Central 
Hindu College, Benares, and hos been appointed 

Hoi orary Professor of EnBlif.h. - j ... 
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FEUDJTOBT INDIJ. 


REFOUIH IS PATIALA, 

His Highness the Maharajah of Patiala has 
undertaken theuoik of reform in tlio admmtsUa 
tion of his State, and steps aieloin^ taken to staib 
useful institutions. Tha Mahaiaja has issued the 
following ordeia:— (a) That a Stato punting press 
baestablished and a nawspiper in Gurumukhi 
language under St-ate control bestaited as an edu- 
cational organ. Olio of its ubjecla would be to 
checkmate any seditious matter from British ten i 
tory that may seek to filtei down into the SUte, 
(i) that Agricultural Banka and Go-operatue 
Credit Societies bo established in the Slate, (e) 
tint a Law School be staiUd.and the piesent Bar 
be icformod ; (d) that two St-ite wholaiahipa be 
given to two young men to study in foreign com. 
tries; (<) thst the present Suto of the PuUic 
Library of PatiaU Lo placed on a proper fooling 
and ft special Scientific Uinncli mlded to it Uor 
Highiiebs the Maliaiani U going to stait a Puidah 
Club under her immediate supervision 
Mabaraja of Nashipur'a Appeal. 

The Miihatflja of Nashipui has issued an appeM 
for the euppuwion of anarchical crimes The 
appe.al dwells upon the benefits this country has 
derived by iU connection with Great BiiUin, and 
that in any view it must be admitted by eierj- 
liody that Indians cannot proceed an inch without 
the aid of Iho British Govemment. It gooa on lo 

8Ute that if ihinga do not improve, the Oovem. 

ment will be fmc.id to enact Mvere pemvl la*„ 
conseipicnce of which many innocent men wilibn 
unnecess.aiily h^^ls.^6d and humiliated. 

A Punjab Nawab’a PrccauUons. 

It IS notified in Uharu that the Naw.V. wr 

,„’2 

importation into that bute of newsn.... 


A Maharaja’s WamiDg- 

Ilia Highness the Miihataja of Suklt lias, by 
public notification, issued a warning to his people 
that any individual who may be found within 
the State limits guilty of subsciibing to a paper 
of seditious cuntenU against the Biitish Govern* 
meiit will be given sevete and exemplary punish* 
ment. His Highness has also directed the 
police and olllcial staff of the State to bring to 
the notice of the Durbar any such person, so that 
he may be put to pay the penalty of his misdeeds. 

Interdicted Newspapers in Maler Kotla 
State. 

Amongst the publications whose entry into 
Malcr Kotla State has been inteidicted are the 
following-— The Punjabee, the Prakasli of 
Lahore, the Amrita lintar Fatiikii and the 
Indian Umpire of Calcutta, the Grelio American, 
Indun Sociologifct, Justice, Swaraj (monthly) 
Banda Malaram, Talwar, Sutsang, Swaraj {Chan- 
dernagai) and three publicfilions in Arabic. ' 

Arms in Native States. 

A newspaper published in Karsebi and cnlled tbe 
A'aiocAi Jrgii*, writing with'refeiefTce to tlie arma 
prohibiUon in India, directa atleiition to Iba alleg- 
ed geneial piacUce of Native 'states thio.iglioiit 
India of rendering inaccurato periodical lefurna 
«o Government of the true amount of waiiike 
maUiial in their possebeion. In an Inpoitant 
.ndependeot State of Northern India, slated to 
be at the moment a most convenient refuge for 
anarchist conspiratora from British India, the 
rtlurm of arms, ammunitions, and explosivca are 
•Hvgeil to have Uen made at one-twentieth only 
of the actual reality. The same paper utte« a 
^imng against the spread of sedition amongst 

«d ollicera of the Imperial Service T.oont by ^a 

Jl n»bus acting as 

"S'mental clerk, and wriUr interpreUra. 
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POUTICAL- 


JJiSD SETTLEMESia. 

The lion. Klnn Bahadur Muhammad Shall is 
not a Congiessman. We believe he is even a 
Moslem Leaguer. But this h vvhat he said at the 
last meeting ol the Punjab Legislative Coundl 
on lard seltleinent ; 

Those setllements are not only costly to Coy- 

ernment but they are many times more costly to 
the people, lousing oniielies and troubles and 
ineonvenienees to tbe rural popnUlioo which ate 
80 multifarious and proluce, from a poliljcal 
point of view, suoli undesirable consequences 
Hist, as a eincere well-wisher of th. British 
Governmeol well as of th, p,„p,,, , 
esrnesUy to imp,,,, „p„ Oo.ernmonl thedesir- 
ability of holdioi eeltlemeiit operations at longer 
fntereaU than is th. eas, „ pr.senl, making 
bh. loyal agricuUnralmijoiity truly grateful. 

•' iiowToaeave sir cocstut" 

Is tliaCralot a aarin of aUiela, .l.M, ,b„ 
lUv. Andrew. w,i,„ 

I weuld ,„g. 

of n,,'* T"‘'’ S'* a a'-ar gia.p 

■ aasB '“^IT r 'm' present " he 

) . lie should understand both lli. wenkuea, 
thaatrengthuffudisu eh.r.et.r .„d ..ui. 

If. will nut then, i„ 

measure, nf reform, baled 

di'pi.rhT:':?''’'*'” 

Chang. Iheml^ Turth,' 

change customs In 1,!« “ 

c»™.i...y und 00”:. 

take the middl. position- "'"bat ablate 


* JaADOirit ASD OFFICE. 

No one wiy grudge Mr. Ulcburd Bell his new 
post, with acflDiFortable.£400 under Government, 
rising to X600, in connection with the Labour 
Exchanges of the Board of Trade. Unlike the 
“ incorruptible " Irish, who scorn to take a gom* 
forcable and paid office under the hated English, 

Labour is quite ready to oblige, and since Mr. 
Burns got into the thousands there have been 
greedy eyes for the offices in Whitehall. 

' COST OF THE REFORMS, 

The Financial Statement throws some light upon 
the cost of the Reforms. The Imperial LegMa- 
tivo Council cost only Rs. 76,165, -’n 1907-08, 
but in the following year there was an increase of 
Rs. 37,000. For the current ye.ars the Budget 
provided for an expendituie of Rs. S'42 lakhs in 
anticipation of the earlier introduction of the re- 
form scheme, but as this expectation was not ful- 
filled there was a siviogof Rs, 2‘21 lakhs and 
the figute adopted in the revised estimate sUnds 
at Ks. 1'21 lakhs. The Budget for 1910-11 pro- 
vides for BO expenditure under this head In the 
Provincial accounts is not ascertainable at present, 
but It may be pointed out that the Budget for 
1910.11 provides for an increase of general ad- 
m.n.efrat,o„ charges of fully five lakhs. There U a 
provision of Rs. 1-57 lakhs (net) in Bengal in con- 
-cuon with the contemplated constitution of.n 
Exec-s. ive tou.,cil. and of R,. fiO.OOO in Madras. 

Lll gr"" ofanaddi.'^ 

tional ordinary member of the Executive Council. 
IKDUK riRAKCES. 

Mir”',-',', of 

:»:>mwm'bV;ht:'orr 

Another matter which °S‘*'*tire discussions. 

ireful ateX t 

Reneri! state of exnAn.i-»*^ Rrowth of the 

•«k%thataDeXSr- 
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to foreign designs. And mathematics, »o dear 
Jo the heirt of the Indian, have only a very little 
field of utility in this country -whether in com- 
merce or manufacture. On the other hand^ the 
man who knows how to get through his work 
with expedition, who can choose and 
manage his subordinates, who neglects no 
economy and keeps abreast of tbs progress in 
his particular line, who can produce and niaintain 
enthusiasm and who is known to be straight in 
his dealings, that man is always wanted. But 
all these qualities may be cultivated in India 
without any foreign travel at all. 

^Vhlle travelling abroad a man sees work 
done on an enomous scale of speed and quantity 
by means of appUaoees and methods that are 
specially adapted for such work. In India, occa- 
sloDB for such work are rare and such cspeneoce 
is rarely wanted. On the other hand, the know- 
ledge of how to handle Indian labour and of 
bow far European appliances can be effectively 
need by Indiana is of the greatest impcrlance. 
This knowledge can only be acquired hereto nn> 
loss, it is to learn new industries hitherto unknown 
in this country, the advantages of a period of 
technical study in Europe for an Indian youth 
are, to say the least, doubtful. Progress lo "West- 
ern-techniquB grows slowly in India and tLo u.uie 
complicated arts take a long time to assimilate. 
ItU very doubtful if fifty years hence textile 
machinery will be made here ; there are to many 
other more profitable things to be done Tbi«, 
after all, is the point that calls for much more 
attention than it receives in India, for already 
many foolish ventures haio been made, re- 
sultiog in inevitabla loss. Card fillets, machine- 
made nails, metallic pen mbs, pins, files, wood- 
screws and enamelled hollow ware — all have failed 
signally because the Indian workman C"uld not 
keep up a nniform standard of Rccuracy In the 
machines and processes. Wehaiein Bombay a 
notable instance of a new industry eiceBent in ' 


every respect which was imported from England 
aud sroiked tuceessfiilly by Indians who devoted 
yeaia abroad to the study of the ciaft. But they 
had not reckoned on the influence of the monsoon 
which by fostering fungoid growths among the 
stock caused a very heavy loss to the proprietors. 
Unless these gentleraen can produce a special 
climate in their stores, they will be always liable 
to a recurrence of the trouble during the rains. 

The Increase of manufactures of all kinds in 
India and the ineiease of teclinicnl literalnre 
and newspapers ha\e enlarged to a gre.at extent, 
the opportunities of technical study and instruc- 
tion ID this country. We are still far from being 
independent of Western knowledge and experi- 
ence but the growing Issbion of sending nnm- 
bers of young men abroad with leant reference 
to their aptitude for real work and often with 
hut a vague notion of what they should leara 
and do, Deeds a vigorus cheek As we have raoro 
than once bad occasion to remind our readers, 
the balk of Indian mill-owners have never been 
out of India end most of the best paid posts in 
tbe Mills are filled by men who were trained in 
Ibis country. 

IsdiaaMonazite Sand. 

Mr C. W Schomburg, evidently the representa- 
tiveofthe London Cosmopolitan Mining Com- 
pany, has obtained a conc-ssion from the-Diirbar 
to collect moDszite from the whole seacaast of 
South Travancoie from seventeen miles north of 
Qoilon. Mr. Schomburg, according to .a local 
report, has recently sent a third consignment of 
the montzite sand to London through Messrs. 
Chisholm, Ewart, and C) , of Colichel A. Factory 
for treating the sand is shortly to be erected. 

LORD MOELET.-A Sketch of his Life xod bis 
FohUciI Philosophy, with an account of hu Semcca to 
India, with copious estracts from bis Speeches on Indian 
Affairs With a frontispiece. Price As. 4. 

O. A. NATESAN A CO. ESPLANADE, MADRAS 
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.The New Impost on Tobacco- 

(by TnE noSOUEiBLE MR K PERRiJD ) 

Of the new taxes imposed by the Government 
of India, that least ohjectionable is the Tobacco 
tax. That tobacco is a source of State Revenue 
has been insisted on by the ablest Cnanciera and 
acknowledged by many civilised administrations. 

A long tune ago, i. in 1810, the French Govern- 
ment thought it a financial necessity to take under 
ila control the process o! the production and 
nanufacture of tobacco and derive a substantial 
reienue by its monopoly. 

A tax on tobacco is a ‘sunptaary tax' like 
the tax on liquors and in modern finance BJch 
indirect taxation forms the roninslay of the 
revenue in almost every country. Just as 
it it the desire of every community that meant 
to live well, to reduce its drink bill, it should he 
the desire of those who hare the best interests of 
the country at hesrt to discourage outlay on the 
consumption of tobacco which cannot but be 
regarded as pernicious in the long run to national 
well being. 

In 1900, the United States rosintamed 14,959 
csUUishir.eiils for the msnufACture of tooneco 
The crat of materials used came up to 93,8G6,.5I2 
doHir* and the value of pnidiicts Including 
customs work amounted to 203,713,173 dollars 
(1 dutlar is equal to 4 shillings], thus leaving a 
LrgeproOt. It was well thought that Govern 
ment should not forego the substantisl revenue 
from such an article The exports smount to 
shout forty roillioa dollars. There must be 
a very largo house consumption as in India. In 
190^, there were 875,425 acres under tobacen 
culUvatioo. 

Russia bas 144,592 acres under tobacco cnlti- 
vstion with an annual yield of 72,330 ton#. In 
I90i, Russia imported tobaccos of the ralueof 
1.883,000 roubles. (I rouble iaeqoal to 2*. IO.I) 

Bithlhe United States and Russia havs heavy 
import datie# and derive a Urge revenue under 
the head cf tobacco. 


As ill France, Iiiaia imports finer vaiieties of 
tobacco for admixtuie and for wrappers to give 
to cigars polished and fine appearance and possibly 
fragrance. Such manufactured articles are only 
used by the riih and the large body of poor or 
middle elaeses who use cigars will not be affected 
by the impost Oo the other hand, iodigenous 
tobacco will be more largely grown and inanufac- 
tnring will increase. It is only vested intei'ests 
here and there that agitate against the imposition 
of tobacco import duties. 

Italy budgeted a tobacco revenue of six milions 
aterliDg so long back as 1693-94. In 1892, to- 
bacco yielded to the Russian Goveroment one and 
a half million steiling The revenueis progressive. 

The impost on tobacco is a tax on luxury. 
When India is poor and when Salt without which 
no man lan live is taxed, why not tobacco ? lYhy 
should tobacco he fiee m India, when it Is the 
subject of monopoly in France and Italy and is 
taxed by the customs in England and is subject 
toexase in the rnitsd Sutes and Germany t 

England which prohibits the growth and ma- 
nufacture cf tobacco raises h ravenns of bet- 
ween 9 millions and 10 millions steilmg annually 
by imposiBg aduty on importation. The revenue 
which the United States derive from tobacco 




Very Urge quuiitities of cheap eigaralUs are 
annually imported into India and the disagree- 
able feature is that the imports exceed the” ex- 
ports The Indian cigar industry is showing 
signs of expansion and it requires for its develop^ 
meat, protection from foreign importation. In 
India, the extent of land tinder cultivation is 
according to official statistics about 1,700 square 
mUe, more than half of which is i„ the Bengal 
Large quanUties of leaf are exported to foreign 
eourtnes m a Rudely cured condition. 

hen ont of sheer financial necessity Ooiern 
»«t ««k, to derive revenue by taxing ontv 
-hy.honU.h,„-b..„y 
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mm DEBT TO SIR Y^ILLI&M VIEDDERBURN 


1113 FAMILY HISTORY. 


C*jaM0NG tlifl few grent and noble Engli'sh- 
ift men ubo have laboured unselfisbly for 
^1' the good oflndia, Sir William Wedder- 
burn occupies quite a unique place. 
India’s debt to him is great. We are sure the fol- 
lowing sketch of hisiife and of his manifold ser- 
vices to India will be read with interest. 

Sir William Wedderburn was horn in Eihri- 
burgh on the S.'itb of Maich 1838, being 
the third son of Sir John Wedderburn on 
the retired list of the Rombay Civil Service. 
The f.imily is an ancient one, the name of Wal- 
ter de Wedderburn appearing among the Kar- 
ons of Scotland who signed wbat is known ns 
the “ Ragman Roll ” at Rerwick-ou-Tweed in 
1200. Members of tlie family were strong 
supporters of the Scottish Reformation during 
the ICth century, and were the reputed authors 
of the “ Glide and Qodlie Ballatis”, and the 
“ Complaynt of Scotland,” which exercised an 
Important influence on tlie side of the reform- 
ers. In the reign of Queen Anne, a baronetcy 
of Nova Scotia was conferred on the family. 
But, during the rebellion in Scotland, Sir Jotm 
Wedderburn went out on the side of tlie 
wart«, and having been taken prisoner after the 
battle of Culloden, was tried for liigh treason 
and executed on the 28lh of November, 174c’ 
Uis eldest son John was Sir William’s giand- 
falber. As a youth of 1 7 he fought nt Cullo- 
den, holding a commi^kion in I/»rd Ogihie’s 
' regiment ; so that Sir William can say (the 
case is no doubt unique) that bis grandfither 
fought in a Kaltle on British soil 1 04 years ngo. 
In 1803, a new baronetcy of the United King- 
dom, was conferred on Sir William’s predecessor. 

As regards the family connection with India 
Sir William, some two years ago, wrote as fol- 
lows : “ As long as I can remember anything, 
1 wa» destined for the Indian Civil Service. Sly 
father htul serseil 30 year? in the Rombay 
Civil Service, which he entered in 1807, now 
100 years agu, before Hailey bury College exist- 
ed. My eldest brother .Tohn joined the Bengal 


Civil Service in 1844, by nomination to Hniley- 
bury,nnd served until bis death in 1857, 
during the Indian JIutiny. But when my turn 
came, nominations to Hnileybury had ceaFcd, 
with the demise of the old East India Com- , 
pniiy, go that 1 went to India as a ‘ Conipeti- 
tion-Walla,’ joiningthe Bnmb.iy Civil Service in 
I SCO, and continuing a member of that service 
until my retiieinent in 1887. Tliua our f.imily 
had a long and intimate connection with the 
Government service in India ; and it will 
readily be understood tlmt we all tookan ex- 
cessue pride in that Rervice. Enr my«elf lean 
say that I always legarded thi? hereditary 
|trofession, which was also the profession of ny 
choice, as the noblest career open to youthful 
aspirations I lay some stress on this point, ns 
it RliowsUiat if, nt various times, I liiive come 
mto collision with the dominant powers of the 
gieat Indian bureaucracy, the caii«e musk not 
he sought in any inbred hostility to the ser- 
vice, nor in any want of esprit de corps. In 
every way I c.ime out to India under pleasing 
circomslnnces. The friends of my father and 
my brother were m high ofBoe, and willing to 
give me all rmsonnble chances of advance* 
ment Alro, nt Hint time, iheie still existed 
among til*, fcnlors in the service Rome eocial 
prejudue agAinst the new lacc ofCiviliwis, 
who were coming out under the competition 
system ; so I fiiuncl myself warmly welcomed 
n^ one who hy successfully pn^ning through the 
/m .!"' " I’’”"- 

Anelolndmn 

Sir Wmi.n.’. „w„ . connfclioTi »in. IiiHis 

nL- 'V'""'"" 

cr^-r i„ IW C,.,l s, 

»ill. Ind«„, ..Form "y'npl 'y 

condition oni,,,.;, !, j ."y l''“ 

rctiretoput from tl.p ..rvip. -orlt, ofter 


»od «« Clmirm.n ''' I’"''!”"'™'; 

the Indian National Cong^ Committee of 

A" regards fl) biT'om'- 

said that hi« line, f,.it - H must be 

Under-.Secretarv to f I'laasant places : 
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tnz LiT£ MS. H. C. DUTt. 

At the third sitting of the Bengal Literary 
Conference at Bhagulpur it was decided to per- 
petuate the inemcry of tlie late Mr. B. 0 Diitt by 
the establishment of a literary and biatoncal 
Mnseuin at Calcutta, which is intended partly 
to supplement the archaeological section of the 
Indian Museum and partly to build up a collec- 
tion "of indigenous works connected with Indian 
arts and letters. The Oaekwar of Baroda has 
consented to he patron and has subscribed 
Bs. S,000 towards the cost of the proposed build* 
‘ing. 

couicnosa or suissbit ui5oacBim. 

At the ioetanee of Maharaja Sir Chandra 
Shamsber Jang of Kepal, Mahamahopadbya Hara 
Banad Shastri has recently collected some seren 
thousand Sanskrit manuscripts which the Maba- 
nja has presented to the Bodleian Libraij, 
Oxford. This is a most wonderful collection com- 
prising all the different branches of Sanskrit 
literature, and Lord Cursoii, as Chancellor of the 
Cnirersity of Oxford, has sanctioned i 1,000 as 
the sum necessary for the purpose of binding and 
the Dp-keep of these masuecripta It is, however, 
interesting to note that since the death of Jlaja 
Itajendra Lai Mitter in 1901, Mabamahopadhya 
Hara Prasad has, besides the works referred to 
above, collected over eight thousand Sanskrit 
• manuscripts tor the Government of India, wbieb 
are deposited with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

IJDOIATIO’tS aSD T2EIR US*. 

In an address to Indian Christian students re- 
eenlly the Bishop of Bombay made some wise pe- 
®arka about the excessive use and misuse of 
dQ 


SIS 


quotations. AVe are all familiar with the typo of 
speech which is little more than a long string of 
DOTOorless hackneyed quotations; it is to be 
found in England as well as in India, and the sin 
besets some of whom it certainly cannot be said 
that they are unable to think for themselres. 
Lord Avebury is the example that most readily 
occurs to one’s mind, and wo remember a Punch 
parody of one of his articles, realistically includ- 
iog remarks about the greedy sea-being a destruc- 
tion to sailors and simitar great thoughts culled 
indirectly from the classics through the medium 
of a well-known Latin Syntax, which was so 
like the original article as scarcely to be a 
parody. Another example of an author over- 
food of quoUtioDs is Lord Acton, and it cannot 
always be pleaded for him that they are necessary 
to support bis argument. But the great may 
Uk* liberties denied to the small. Swift did not 
besiUto to plagiarise when his own inventive 
genios failed him : Disraeli borrowed another’s 
funeral oration, though h!a own powers of oratory 
could have produced a better : even a Commander, 
io-Cbicf has been koown in like manner to bor- 
low from a Viceregal epeech. These unacknow- 
lodged quotations are no doubt ■■ very outrage- 
ous." but more due we think to lasiness than 
vice: ID lesser folkand students the non-acknow- 

l.as™«i.prob.bl,d..lo ,„i„ ^ 

ll«t lb,.,„ „ii „t b. to„„d j)„t th, point 

.oth,B„bop’. .pooch ,b.oh no,t.p,«.|, too, 

oboold 

Of the source of every quotation. 

n it -or, „W open ii,„ ^ 

rapIo,n.bt or,o.i.,i„„,, - 

“■» Itt bto oon.ider ho» 
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which to be utilised in tlie poliUtnl nd- 
vanceinent of the people of thi'^ rieviJency. 
The portrait costiiifj GOO RUineas was punted 
by Mr. Iferlvomer. It a t'pe.iVinjj likene« 
of the great and con'icientiou? Kngli'sUrmn 
and adorns the rooms of the Hombay Presi- 
dency Association. 

IKS «OKK Afa AN INII’lN UPKOHMI H. 
Leaving now the subject of ofhcinl t.ei\ice‘, 
we come to (2) Sir Wilh.un'' per^on«l work in 
India, when co-operating with Indian refinmers. 
lie had the advantage of faimh.ir convei-e with 
more than one generation of Indian reformers. 
Among the early pioneers in Hombay were Mr. 

S. S. Beng.alee. Mr Kowrozjee Fudonjee, Mr 
Dvdabhai Naoroji, Dr. Uluu Diji, Sir Mnngal- 
das Nathuhhai, and Hao hiheb NVisbwanaUi 
Narayan Mandlik Then followed Mr Justice 
Ranade, and the distinguished Iriuiinirs 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Mr Justice Telang.rnd 
Mr. Justice Tyahji, who represented thecoidml 
aUlance of P.iraee, Hindu and Modem, bound 
together ns Indians for the cause of hidin In 

conference with advisers 80 well Hnder«Unding 
the condition of the people, and also wub the 
younger generation of educated men. Sir 
Wilbain soon began to learn where the Indian 

tal.on Of the ,„e..e, „„ n,. „„ 

causes of tins excesiue poverty, and the 
prac , cal remedies, be found h.m-elf m agreed 
menl „lh h., I„d,a„ r,„„de, aho p„ J.bed 
asamonslhe m„,t 

h. limdalion of G,„e,„,„„7 ,1,3 
tle,prov,„on of a(;ric„l,„.„i capital at mod„I 
ate rate. ; and the settlement of dispulea 

pla™ of lit, Rat, on in the Ci.il Cootte. Xcenri- 

<0 the of " lai.ad - ", 

, Conrt,, by hi. friend Si 

fully into collUionaitht'h'em'ac, 3 o't“h"; 


great centra'i'ed departments, which have 
practically ab-orbed nil authority in the ad* 
mini-Irntion. The consequenl fate of the three 
Fchemes notfsl above may briefly be narrated. 
(A) The proposed permanent settlement, was 
bised on the old law of Mann, under which the 
ryot pud bis revenue in kind, us a fixed share 
of the ero'^ piodnce. Sir James Caiitl, as one of 
the F.iinuie Commif^ionersj had leconi- 
ineiided that in a few selected villages 
experimenSi should be made on this 
basis; and accordingly Sir W. M’edderborn 
organised an experiment in a village near 
Ahmediiag-ar, the proposal being that the ryot 
should give to the Government in kind l*16th 
of the gio«s produce, v/ith the option of paying 
a fixed quit rent in cash, when, by reason of 
bis improveir»iit?, it was advantageous for him 
to do so. In organising this experimentinuch 
a-sistnnce was given by the American jMissiona- 
nes, who cuUnated a considerable amount of 
land held from Governiiienc on the usual 
terms, and who were willing to be responsible 
for the arrangement *ith the villagers. All 
parlies concerned were pleased with tbescheme, 
and the Collector of the District forwarded it 
to the Government with an expression of his 
approval T! e scheme would have freed the 
ryot from the power of the money-lender, and 
would have provided an increasing revenue to 
Government. It might therefore have been 
expected that the proposed experiment would 
have been welcomed by the authorities. But 
♦hiswasnotso. The Collector, who sent up 
the scheme, was sharply rebuked for seeking to 
mteifere wiH, the existing order of things : and 
the proiWMl wa^ nipped in the bud. A sub-e- 

queut attempt met with a similar fate. But 
It may be noted that ir. II. the Gaekwar Las 
in the laM few years inaugurated an experi- 
ment on these lines under the management of 
I'^rT S^-cretary, the lamented Mr. 
Komesh Chunder Dutt. 

^’’^'^h'lishinga pioneer 
n mm r nrar Poona, had 

° »”'‘y «rfck«l 

TlmoblrT,? Office i„ I.„„don. 
the ieui^ “r «'»«, lo provide for 

thcetllementof old debt.; to re.tore the 
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IRE PLEl OP INSAVITT. 

The subject of criminal in'Roity is importint 
in all countri**^ *Tid (>articultr interest attaches 
to the repart of the Coramittae on the commit' 
Dieotnod discharge of tho criminal inavoe. pre 
MnteJ at the 33cd Annual Jleoting of the New 
York State, Bap Association, held lo January last. 
The following extract from the report is taken 
from the March issue of the ffrern Bag 
Tha inaaoe man IS just as dangeroui to the eom- 
oumty M the aanc. Id fact, he la mare ao, for the 
»»ne man ta to aome extent open to the reatninU of law, 
er at toast ol pttidenee. Theiaaaneman is beliered to 
«» undtr BO luah restraint, although it miglit be noted 
“»t expeneaee at the insane eijlums would teen lo 
MOW that the inssDo nan la restrained by fear of 
puBl.hiB»Bt. as well as the lane. We hied arer la keep 
-a *!^*** •»!>"><»*. if o«d be, the laoo man 

wna tlmatsnt Tialeaee whieh he eity aeree do. tVe 
*^u‘t as lenoeeal an intaae nan, who has actually 
«»« adejd of Tielenee. Was ercr a more bomhlo 
iw ^ I*** already deaoDstraled 

iilli'.v »i>c'«ty la, an the opioioo el on 

lhat he It Bet likely to niiibehtre again, allowed 
~*«ir»e. whereat a man, whose tioleat wards hate 
aetually ripened lata deeds, eaa be Isid by the 

wilk vTi* .!)**? ^ tauad. they eauld be put lofeeffeel 
“i* Statute Uw Heplsee Sec- 
;f«a » Of the Pensl Code by the follow, ig words 
mnnity or other mental dedeiency shall no longer 
^^eftore sgau.at ■ eharge of crime nor ehall it 
[."""'•fnaleftheaceuied unlesi hi. mental eo.di 

orrna 1* "'*?**'*” ^ reason thereof, to nuke proper 
pr^mtiOD for bis delenee.'' 

readers the rrr- 

•ih. .T *’** "a*®" »<• behere that at the time i»f 

‘;:”'»,™“®flh«rr,mell.epn«.=erw.. in.sne or 

a^ieledsnth any mental deficient, it mar then defer 






inquiry the plainer le found to hi 
S teotcnce him tobe ele 

•» • jail, as the esse rwiniros 
eentenoehii * 

fiJilTt Thus Oi. 

1^“? ^nu'J bo proteeled fn 

u’J be protected froi 

IS wow by the Jury 
a detail. The oa^ 
hat a man who has 
... .. ... .. . on tied, bat found 

ef *-5>wi ' 


ind if 
ifieed 
li r« or f or a term 


'•I'liry a* to u 
^hwhpaesea on hi 

P®“t*e urge foe 

^e an enl deed 
‘r.andif intai 


I guilt. That 


onghl t. 


IS eoTia,. eonlJ eolr be set free bi 
m B.J iJ Judieial fsr, 

5? ttrd by reason of lesaaili 

efnnntr.wou'dbesaded. ’ 




THE BBNGiL rROVlNClAL JUDICUL SBaVICE. 

Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee, the talented Editor 
of the Ifodern Btvi'w has done a useful service in 
tailing public attention to the present nos-atis- 
factory position of the members of the Provincial 
Judicial Service cf Bengal and East Bengal and 
Aesam. In a small booklet of 55 pages (Price As. 8. 
Published at 210 3-1 Cornwallis St., Calutta.) 
he has coHecte.1 together farts and figures which 
deserve immediatB attention. We give below a 
sunmary of the more important suggestions con- 
tained in the book for improvicg the prospects of 
Judicial Branch of the Provincial Civil 

Abolition of the last grade of Munsifs on Re 
200, and placing the Judical Branch on a footing 
of equality with lha Executive Branel., ew. 
l>eputy Magistrates. 

Orantof a personal allowance of Rs. ]uo to 
,x,r.i„.g jmi,diclion „ 

Rs. 2,000. 

Tra|«>r.T> promotion, to Impomrj v,cnnti„ 

Allon.n, ,o,„,„s _• 

in* jnnior oSi,,, »„!, „ ajj,,,,.,, 

ln,pA>,™»,ot Jinn., t.' .„a 
tion of rent. 


C.„Wrt.o,l.l,t„ .ob„„'„„j „p„..„utio„. 

p..po«,l .lojU t, . 

in.nl-, (I) .pUntaonL ,.ro;'"®'"'' 

Sr--'''' 

.rA"rpXn I Enp.- 

br D,.,,... SohorJio.,. 

.05 ,01 ,1. 

the purpcs*. ' ^ *'f* deputed for 
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consisted of spven Subordinate Judges t«-open- 
mned Sahordinate 3 ud' 4 e=», lv,« ^nv.lnued 
Revenue Oftlee^^, tliree Pleaders two Bxnkers, 
wnd wn Editor \ ail practical rr^eu deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of tbe riunl iKspuIntion. 
Briefly slateil, tbe bill, a-* nlti'nately apptoied, 
providerl that ail suits slioii'd, in the fir-t in- 
stance, be brought in an Arbittalion Conti; and 
if eitlier pirty was dis-ali-fied, the cise wa-. to 
befinaliy di^po^edof by the Subordinate Judge, 
going on circuit, and sitting with the arbitra- 
tors who had originally dealt with the ca^e. 
One would have supposed that a practical 
scheme of tina sort, stainped with joopniAi ap- 
proval, would ha\e at lea'-t oblaine<i careful 
consideration from the authouties Not so. The 
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India. Orisinally liP «'a« inclined to Wieve 
in the Indian Civil gervico aJ the ordained 
inslninient of India's regeneration : lie was 
ptond to taUe part in an adminislralion 
which was to bring peace and plenty to the 
waawew ; and, R» it were by the touch ot 
Ithuriel’n spear, to reviic the ancient nns, 
and i«dusttie«, and learning of the East, while 
freely offering to those who desired it, the 
ention and science of tbe West. Such was the . 
dream of youthful enthusiasm. Unfortunately 
it was but a dream. What wns the lenlity » 
The fault was not with the individuals who 
formed the service ; it was l\ie aystfitn that was 
in fault, a system tainted with the vices insep.a- 


popular movement in favour of conciliation was 
discountenanced by the Government of Sir 
Richard Temple ; tne stamp duty upon arbitra- 
tion awards was increased ; and each of the 
Subordinate Judges who had taken part in the 
scheme was sejiarately reprimanded. 

Sir W. Wedderburn wa« much interested in 


mechanism, highly centnali-ed, secret, irres- 
ponsible, and intolerant of outside criticism 
and suggestion. 

Reformers could not expect help to proceed 
from this strongliold of official privilege: too 
unsympathetic to persuade ; too powerful to 
coerce. But if a frontal attock could only end 


education, especially Female Education. At 
Kurrachee In 1880, the “ Wedderburn Hindu 
Gills ' School ” was estahli-hed to conartiemo- 
rate his connection with Sind ; and in 1884 he 
co-opernted with lUo Bahadur Mahadeo Govind 
Banade in founding (he High School for Girls 
at Poona. Aa Agent for Sirdars in the Pek- 
khan, he addressed the nsaeinbl«l Chiefs on the 
subject at the Annual Birthday Durbar, and 
obtained from them liberal support; he him- 
self contributing Us. 10,000 to found nscholar- 
ship in memory of his brother Sir David. 

In 1885 Sir William, as a co-adjiitor of Mr. 
A. 0. Hume and Mr. W. C. Boimerjee, took 
part in organizing at Bombay the first eeasion 
of the Ifidisn y«t{o«sl Cotigress, nn epocli- 
• making event. 

ms wokK mEW REtiRivo iiioaj feSHMCE. 

In returning to England, fiir WiUiain’e spe- 
cial object in life *as to co-ojierate with the 
Indian 'National Congress m obtaining for 
Indians n fair share in the rnanngement of their 
own affairs. From his owm experience he was 
cotivinceil that no help in Ih'is direction 
could be expected from official inSuences in 


in disaster, much might ba aecompHslisd by & 
flanking movement. For, though tbe Secre- 
tary of Stale might be inaccessible ns the head 
of a great official administration, be U ap- 
proachable, and subject to persuasion, from 
tbe House of Commons, and the British elec- 
tor. Aa regards India, be is an autocrat jaa 
regards British statesmanship he is a member 
of ft Cabinet depending for its existence on the 
vote of the House of Ooitimons ; the House of 


summons oeing in iis turn dependent on tue 
British electoTiilp. The appeal therefore must 
be made to (he democracy, which, if it under* 
eUnds the fact*, will have bath the power and 
the will lo do justice to India. Accordingly, 
the plan of campaign which Sir William has 
steadily pressed m>on his Indian friends is, to 
Cfttry on the work of organisation and propa- 
ganda simulUneously in India and in England ; 
M\i are equally mportant. In India, the ob- 
hym.,™ ofth. 

BH,™,,,,, or ,^i;X't.id'.rt 

do.., „„d 
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SCIENCE. 

SCIENTIFIC EDCCATION. 

. TheSpventh Annual Meeting of the Central Coun- 
cil of the Association for the advancement of the 

,Scienti6c Education of Indians, Calcutta, was held 
on the 13thApnl,at theTovrn Hall. RaiNarendio- 
nath Ben Bahadur, President of the Asaodation, 
Was in the Chair. The following Resolutions were 
carried nnanimouslj That the Govornment be 
ashed to fulfil its promise of starting graduate 
classes in mechanical and electrical engineering, 
^mining and industrial chemistry in connection 
with the Sibpur Engineering College at an early 
date. That Indian capitalists be appealed to start 
industries and employ Indian esperts in prefer- 
ence to foreign eipetli. That this Council strong- 
iy urge upon the University and tbeOoveinment 
to ioeist upon the traioiog of tho hand and eye 
of students attending schools sod to encoursge 
the study of Germso, French and Japanese. That 
IndUn capitalists may, with every prospect of 
success, start the following industries winch have 
proved suiceseiul in Japan . Matches, pencils 
poreceUin, enamel, tobacco, sugar, hosiery, soap, 
perfumery, paper, glass, umbrellas, biscuit8,leasher 
and printing ink, industries for which tb»r* 
esperts trained by the Aisociation. That a Syn- 
dicate be formed to raise 25 lakhs of rupees from 
the people of Bengal for starling industries to give 
employment to the large number of slndenta who 
bare been sent to foreign countries for irduslrial 
education. That an appeal be sent to every roan 
in these Provinces to subscribe to the above Fund 
the best of his means. That early steps be 
taken to give effect to the Resolotioa of the Exo 
cutive Committee about the establishment iff hos- 
tels for the students of the Association to Great 
Britain and Japan. That the proposal of the trus- 
tees of the late Prackriste Chowdhury, offerieg to 
place trust funds at the disposal of the Association 


on the old roDditionsforsending young men to 
Eaglnnd for the services, professions or for indus- 
try be accepted.” 

SCIENCB IK E.SOUM> SNT) GEBUiUT. 

The great strides which Geimany has made in 
the matter of the equipment of the science 
laboratories of its educational institutions may 
be seen from the following remarks of the Edx(- 
ccitiofuif Timet, for March — 

A frtah appeal is made on behalf of 
the London University for some X70,000 to 
find n site and to erett buildings for new chemi- 
cal laboratories. It is floated out on the acbleve- 
mente and the reputation of Sir W’lUmm Ram- 
eay, whose back IS broad enough to bear it, cer- 
tainly ; but the argument signalises the dense 
iuappreciation of the British— or should we say 
the London I— public of weslthy citizens. Sir 
Henry Roscoo, who is Cliairman of the Fund, 
recently told how, m the esrly days of Owens 
College, he was gloomily smoking a pre lecture 
pipeone night when a latterdemalion camenlong 
and inquired whether this was the Tramps’ Re- 
fop. •• No,” be replied, “ but it may be so ia 
a few weeks’ time” The chemistry department 
IS not, and. of course, it ought not to be, go bad 
“i,*^**. f'afl Mall Gazette re- 

** u * the chemistry of heat 

with a tumbler of water and a kitchen poker 
Hughes brought many wonders of electricity to 
hghtwitha tumbler, a rcatcU-bor, and a few 
sticks of sealing wax Scheele’s discovery of 
own was made at the back of his apotheiiry'a 
shop and when Liebig started bis ereatre- 
warobes, there was no laboratory in the whole 
of Germany. But Germany h.g changed all 
®«i«“«8-Mools with 

apparatus so lavish and complete as to put us to 

-PPI.«M, to „,.i it. W, l,„po ,|„i s,r Will, 2 
will b. promptly provided with .mpl. 

ronvos for carrying out l,is worV 1^ »i, _ . . 

to "Pi” "b^ Uota : 

i^tomVoi' "oriiv" 
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In 1904, it thoncjlit cle>ir!\l)lp to «ppaMle 
the journal (financially, not polilic-ally) from 
the lintidh Committee, and tlie “ India” Ne\n- 
paper Company, Limited, was foimed to carry 
on the enterprise. Of this Cotnpiny, Sir W. 
Wedderbnrn became the Cliairman. 

Diirinj; the recurrence of famine^ Sir Wil- 
liam periodically brought forn ird a motion in 
the House of Common^ to the fullmiunn effect : 
“That looking to the grievous suffe»ing« en- 
dured by the people of India, this House is of 
opinion tint a detailed and -eanhniir v.lhge 
enquiry should be institutwi, m order to a-ter- 
tam the causes which blight tlie industry of 
the cuUu-atoTs nnd render them helpless to re- 
8.st even the first attacks of famine and pesti- 
lence. This motion was RUnyRn,.g„t,^,., I at 
the instance of Lord George Ilamillon, the 
&«r.t»rr of Slnl. f,„ So, „f,or 

F.imine Union, with Lord f'ourtney as n.au- 
Monomie basis for the spe,,. 
fie object ofinve«tigntiiig the causes of Ind.au 

w . ?■ with great public vu.y- 

jdopled"askL"gH:rsi:[H;ryof^^^^^^^^ 

£:r 

«na to racsixt ,, j , , " 

allied better to witbstoinl tlieattoct. off. 

■n.ie memoriol.o, .ion," bv o I “ 

of the „„rt in»„eotiir :r,l",„'"S; 

K'nsdom. Tbere .„„ld h„„|| 1,, 

"f;.e,..„t.i„t.. :s 

condition ot li„ Js'or'tbe' offi”' t" ll'"” 
be wn, prcperoo,; nn'd Inere^.^LTo o""' 

roll *'>«”'e 
eallyon the verge of starvnf,„„ i. 

incredible that such a reoi-eu' ^‘■*“*'’'"'*‘’'"‘>'1 
be refused. But so :i ‘ ® 'I'ould 

Hamilton refused even to recede ®*^*'*‘ 
on the subject, tliougl, it was in h l^f"****'®” 

no le,, o per,™,,, Mnn,„i, 


fln PT-Viceroy of India. A diagnosis of the 
patient is the first step towards scientific treat- 
ment; nnd it is fi matter for great satiisfiic- 
tion that Sir William has no intentibn of 
allowing this quefition of the condition of the 
masses to be dropped. He feels sure tiiat the 
matter will be t.iken up when the new 
Councils in India have had time to settle to 
their noth 

The members of the Indian Civil Service as 
a class have w’on just distinction for integrity, 
Industry, and zeal for (lie good of the Indian 
people. Sir William was amongst the few who 
added to these qualities genuine appreciation 
and love of those whom they served ilevotedly. 
In all mutters lie gave the first and foremost 
thought to the interests of the people. Those 
of his service he would consider it his duty to 
subordinate when necessary. His own hf 
surrendered with the nnhesitating cheerfulness 
of the true sacrifieer. It was pait of his nature 
to treat the Indianswilh the consjderatenessdne 
to equals and tlie tendeiness due to those who 
lelt that they weie politically suhoidiimle. In 
one of hH recent messages to InsEastein breth- 
ren he laments the anti-English feeling Hint has 
been a marked feature of one school of Indian 
ng'lnt.on and exhorts them to seek Die glory of 

eingpi r taps the onlynation on earth to ground 
their ivohtica aspirations on the basis of a com- 
mon humanity. Tlierein he strikes a no(e 
in evoke a sympathetic echo 

of many nn Indian who has learn- 


ed to regard h 


pist oflhp**^r t most genuine philanthro- 
inehisei.^ »v ^ ^ deeds and strain- 

p.rr™i .eir..ir,o fnl S"',";; i’™”';-?''” 

'V''‘ wS'".?; 

withont which in peculiarly ours, nnd 

Jnelc the supreme elem 7^f men 

upreme element of greatness. 


the teacher of 
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ASIATICS IS PORTCOITTSE TEBBITOET. 

At A meetitg of the Government Council of the 
Province llozambique, held At Loureneo hlerque 
on the 22Qd Ult., sajs the GuarcfktA . 

Dr. S&ldanlia said it appeared to him that there 
were some abuses in connection with the immigrA* 
tion of Asiatics. He noticed that a section of the 
press was silent and it appeared to him tnat 
there were not the necess.irj intermedianea to 
obtain the required certificates from the author- 
ities He thought that perhaps ten per cent, of 
the Asiatics here were here illegally. 

The Secretary -General said that immigration 
TvguUtion bad been determined when the 
Oovernor-General nent to Portugal, and he 
personally knew nothing of the matter. 

The President said that in Portuguese law there 
was nothing that could forbid the immigration of 
Asiatics excepting what wss doneoo the grounds 
of public health, St«ps might be taken on these 
lines to limit immigration. 

Dr. Sahlinha eai.d some steps should bo taken 
to limit it, and he suggested a measure like that 
in h«Ul nhtre immigrants bad to be able to write 
n Eiiropenn langoige. 

The President asked the Secretary General to 
consult with the Administntor of the CVnerfAo 
*illi the object of leeing what could be done in 
connection with the matter, 

• THE TAIVB OF TBAVEL. 

^ e take the following from the intcresttog 
address delivered by the Hon. Ur. Justice Abdar 
^hini at the recent Convocation of the Univei - 
S'ty of Madras-— Travelling has always been consi- 
dered an important factor in one’s education, 
and yeur education must remain seriously defec- 
tive unless you see something beyond your Own 
village and kladras. ilucU of what you have 
in the books will carry only a partial si’gni- 

cance to you Unless you see things for your-* 


selves. If, for instance, you are interested in 
the history of India -you will be able in a few 
days spent among the ruins of Delhi to picture 
the stiwessive ages of the Slahomedan period, as 
narrated by the historian. If Ruskin, Words- 
worth and Shelley have bred in you a Jove for 
the beauty and grandeur of Nature go right into 
the Himalayas, the abode of the Rishis of old ; 
you will almost imagine that you saw tlietq 
plunged in contemplation and meditation in the 
midst of the unfading glory of the everlasting 
enows If jou wish to realise the unbroken tradi- 
tion of Hindu religion as hinded down through 
centuiies, visit the temples and ghits of Benares, 
and if you want to understand the true spirit of 
Islam, go and watch the JUhon.e.lans at piayer 
on the occasion of an Id in tlie Jama JIusque of 
Delhi or the Gieat Mosque lu Calcutta. If you 
happen to be interested in the progi ess of llie couni 
try, see the people of diveise cieeds and i-icea in 
their own homes, obse.ve iLeu customs and man- 
ntrs. how far ench has advanced, wlureiii they 
diflVr and wherein they ague, what m.krt for 
their progress and wlnt retards it. Tnen go to 
and them alone >ua will realise the full 
Mgnific-oce and scope of modern civilis.ition The 
tc.n of the West -pe..ks of the m ,glo of the East, 
but loan Ouenlal. il.e West has an equal Lscina- 

Uon. H you speed some time in Europe jouwill 

then underaUnd that c.v.hsnlion consists in rsis- 
>og the entiu level of the society to which all the * 
cla^ must contribute, and not in the intellectual 
tminonce of the few. There you will see all thove 
Pn»es«a„n,.e,„i„g,^^t work from day to day 
b, .b.chh,;..„ I, 
b.™„, .„a 

■ lb, ],„„„ 

.™ ..™ “soa i'll ' 

English home. You will m u i.- 
I venture to lhin^ a wider outlook on W 
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site ch‘irge'» one is driven to conclude thnt the 
causes of dissatisfnction are of a general nature. 
But even so, it may be of profit to reduce them 
to definite shapo and to investigate each of 
them. 

The most important causes of public dissatis- 
faction with the Indian Calendar appear to be the 
following : — 

(1) The multiplicity of calendars and the 

too patent fact that among them there sie palpable 
divergences. Before calendars began tobo print- 
ed in India, it was seldom possible for more than 
one calendar to obtain currency or general recog- 
nition over a local area and the inhabitants of a 


tract, where a particular calendar was current, had 
no reason to au'pect that thsJr neighbours m 
other IracU followed a different kind of reckon, 
ing ; at any rate, it did not disturb them in their 
usages of daily life which were guided by aaingle 
calendar of more or loss local otigin At present, 
however, there is no limit to the circulation of a 
printed Almanac and when several Almanacs 
giving diflereiit reckonings are current in the 
tame local area, confusion is the natural result. 
(2) Obvious discrepancies between the 

purely Indian Almanaci and such European puh1i. 
cations of undisputed accuracy as the Kaotical 
Almanac, u is found that between the ordinary 
Almanacs in use in India and ihe Kantiml 
Almanac there is a divergence of an hour or so 
in the moment of orcurtcnco of Kew and Pui|. 
Moons and a diverpence of eereral hoots in the 
ending momenta of stagea intermediate between 
two Kew Moons. Suspicion naturally fall, uj,„„ 
a metho-l which yields results so appaiently 
tmmeoua and attempts have in conaefjoence been 
tnad, and wUh no .mail measure of .uccea. to 

reconstruct the Indian Almanac opoo the basU 

of the KauUcal Almanac. 

(3) Tb. liiffiraUT .»J Icdionsness. .m™.,- 

ing almost to umntellipbititT. of the proeewa, 
preembed for the ccmstruction of an Indian 


Almanac. It is no doubt the case that the best 
and the most learned exponents of the system of 
the Indian Calendar have not succeedeil in opening 
up the thorny hedge which has been growing 
for centuries, as in the fairy tale, around the 
residence of this Sleeping Beauty. The earlier 
exponents of the system such ns Warren (1825) 
and Jervis (183G) delighted to retain in their 
primitive crudeness the endless multiplications 
and diviriims prescribed by traditional methods 
for arriving at the ending moment of a single 
tithi. About 20 years 'ago, Professor Jacobi of 
Bonn Univei-sity introduced to Indian re.aders, 
thruiigh the pages of the "Indian Antiquary " 
(1888) a method of calculation of Indian dates 
based upon the well known method of M. 
Largetcau in France. This method U more or 
Im the basis of the subsequent exposition of the 
Indian Calendar by Messrs. Sbwell and 
(1896) Meanwhile, in tho year 1 892, Professor 
jAConthad lepublished hia tables in the i?piyrerp* 
Atca Indiea, Vol I, and subjoined to them certain 
special tables, for the puipoee of completing M. 
Largetcau’s appioximatioiis, Tlieeame German 
authonly, who is at tins date the gre.atest end 
moat reliable living exponent of the Indian On* 
lendar, published in the second volume of the 
EpiyrajAiert Indiea a method of computing the 
moment of sunrise or true local time for any 
latitude or longlitude in India. Valuable as thew 
modem expositions are to the etilhuaiiwt, they 
fail to comply with the alandard of convenience 
which ordinaiy Uy readers usually fix for them- 
aelvea. Apart from the difficulty of understand- 
ing the technical language of astronomy, used 
bylheee wrileiw. there is the difficulty and In- 
tonvenience of having to expend an inordinate 
ico^h of time on each calculation, the consUnt 
rwk of p»rja>traUng Aritbmeticnl eiTOi'S in ruch 
calculation and the uncertainty of the ordinary 
««liod. .1 

certain rough and ready methods, intended 
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’Icsa hekoows the ending/ moment of the lithi 
fot the particular liay, and he is in a eimtlar diffi- 
tuUy as legarda the noksKcitra. No doubt the 
•ealShdar or pancAany for the year, of which he 
'ihvatiably has a topy, gives these details in all the 
Meaircd minuteness ; but it ia net necessary for 
'the purposes of civil or leligioue life that each 
•Indian householder should know the aAsnfureend 
iDgmomentofasanlranti fitAi, ornaAsAotja All 
these occurrences are, however, cah ulateJin Indian 
almanacs as taking place so many hours and mi- 
hutes or so many gkatikai and pata» after local 
•sun-rise and just as it is necessary to know the 
•moment of a mean lankranU, Uthi or nnisAafra, it 
^is necessary to know the moment when thetun 
Tfses at a given place id order to be able to reckon 
the portion of a hlAi or nalihatra that bas expired 
■kince, or which lemaired unexpired at the 
tomSot o( iuntUe H.r« .g„o .bsolal, ,cca. 
■».)’ u itaimd bj the Alm.n.cs bat ,oeh 
UccUrtcy it probably not ilemreil by, or neceasory 
Jor lb. IrooieboUtr In the pirform.ooo. of bu 
‘duties, 

Tbt dirorjrnco betrr.en tbeorol.c! nccatocy ,nd 
Yfittionl contmUnc. inAlmtnoooi., b.vo 
_«on,nol prculi.r to th. lodi.n oy.Um but ofcout.« 
tlwrll boroodrly, err, that tbo freqorncy of 
bird otdirrrgenro 1 . toor, prob.bl. und.r th, Indi.,, 
tl«ll under olbor 

Urr.rer .orb dlrtrsinr, 1,, by th. common coo- 
Motof montiod.got over rn c.tt.iu»tllnndo- 

.lood ..y,. On. of tb„. i, ,0 n„o„ „ 

.rOOmnkU until ft bccom» i„,o„„.,i„„ 
bnd tbrn l„ „ p, ,,, ^ 

Sueb. *ra,™„f,„ 

U tb, .doptron or o»™io„ of Inp j„r. u.,d,r ,h, 
«~b...d W..„ .„d Or,gori.„ „ 

Wd,r.d n,crv«r„.ins to p,„i„„,.„^„.^ 

■mbm of ..tronomrcl ronpoUtlon, .. i„ th, 
Wn»-...l.h. dropping of ffd.y.b, a« rf 
'ritrll.m,dl In .p, ^ « 


an error or divergeiicb between theory and 
practice does not matter, so long ns we Ahow its 
magnitude and are in a position to correct it from 
time to time. According to this principle, not 
only the Indian Calendar, but calendars pretend- 
ing to very much less accuracy might, in all 
reason and conscience, be legarded and used as 
instiuments of cirtf time-reckoning and no fault 
wh itever need be found with them during the 
coarse of ages. It is not improbable that the 
existence of some at least of the errors and 
divergences pointed out above in the Indian 
C.ilendar were foieseen by tlie original authors 
of the various eiddhanlae and they seem pur- 
posely to have inserted in their systems Certain 
autoonaiic corrections wheiehy the errors could 
never exceed a certain limit, or whereby, if they 
did exceed such a limit, they would be removed 
on the completion of a cycle of years. Practically, 
the error in the ending moment of what wenlAy 
call intermediate (tlhU, that is, the tithit betweett 
New Moon and New Moon, ia a recumng and not 
an occMinnfatiny error. It is caused by the 
pbenomeiia known as election and annuni equation 
and its operation is confined to the quarters and tlfe 
eighth parts of the lunar orbit. No inconvenience 
can be caused by the occurrence of such errors feo 
long as their existence is known and their rectifi- 






There is one divergence of considerable import- 
ance between the European and the Indian Calen- 
dar which perhaps deserves more than a passing 
remaik. It is the divergence between What is 
«ltcd the tropical longitude and the eid^eal 
ong, 

sun measures 

,"■""""1 ■■“".l tl., ,„th (..bfeb by 

® .y I. , f-mi1i.r ei.nipl, of , practibal 
,7''“” lb.«,y .„d p.„tio,, for ,v,ry- 

.....fu .r”' ‘''""‘'“'ly. Ib.t tbo ourth moves 
of H "'•rybojy Ulk. iu praolicc 

« o™ .tn .o„„a ,p. ,„,p, ,,,, „ 

from tb. .krtiop poi,', 
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.(IZf'ianac, it is important to observo thattbe 
reason is not at all any inaccuracy in the 
Indian method, but o reason inherent in the 
nature of the lunar orbit. It his been ascertained 
by enquirers from the time of Laplace onwards 
that the moon actually mores f«tcr m her orbit 
in thepiesent day than she did two thousand 
years ago. To make this intelligible to ordinaiy 
readers, we will take the actual orbit of the moon 
as determined non and that Lid down eeveral 
thousand years ago. The orbit of the synodical 
month, hid down by modern AstioncmeMi, >& 
29 530887 cays. According to Ptolemy, the 
period was longer than this by half a second. 
It is prob.ibly the case that Ptolemy’s period was 
correct in his day and the present period la 
cerUlnly correct in our day from this differ, 
ence, however, there results this practical mcon- 
Tenienco that if we apply Ptolemy's penod to 
the modern moon for determining her longitude, 
that is, her exact position in i,er monthly 
course, she wilt be found to have advanced 
leas than she has really done ; and if we apply 
the modern period to ancient new moons we 
Bhall imagine the ancient ecl.paea and „ew 
moons to hare occurred an hour or so be- 
fore they actually occurred In no «•«. 
tern of European Astronomy ha, there been 
o continuous application of the same synod, d 
l«„r r,„rf 2,000,„„; 

»• h.™ i.d lo .ppl, .„b . 

W 5,.„. Th. 

mm t« h... r„,p„„i, . 

«1 month Ihu inthrir d.j i„ 

to rmma. 

mnllth.tth. „„„,h 

(2» 630587010 J.„u, .h„, 
«mn Ih, moO,™ poriod, .„a 

Srin"’'.'” "" «=» . 

If"'’. •’""'"nc „ 

Jmtod In th, ^ 

• " “ “>«P' • ■jnod.o.l p.,!^ 


which is midway between the ancient and modern 
periods. Dr. Grattan Guisness has found by ac- 
tual calculation of New Moot s for a period of 3,500 
years beginning from 1655 B. 0 that a synodical 
month consisting cf 29 5305916 days produces 
on the whole the least divergence between actual 
and calculated New Moons at the present day, 
while it also gives with sufficient accuracy for 
practical purposes the moment of occurrence of 
ancient New, Moons. Now, the synodical month 
adopted by the Arya S'lddAanfa, which Siddhanta 
is or ought to be followed by the Almanac-makers 
of Southern India, is almost exactly Ih© same as 
that of Da. Grattan Guinness; for, it is 
29 6305925 days and it may therefore be inferred 
that New Moons, deduced according to tho Arya 
Siddkanla, must ciifterii pnrihus agree very closely 
With the New Moons predicted in the Nautical 
Almanac. We may remark in conclusion that 
the error due to lunar acceleration will ee time 
advancee become sensibly less even according to 
the^urya iSidrfAanfa. 


^be IDepresseb cTlaseeS' 


lala lajpat rai. 


||T W a mnlter of great satisfaction that th 
K necessity of taking some stepe to ameli« 
th. ninJilion .f th, d,pro„,a cU..e, .« 
upliltiHB th. untouch.bla from th.ir pre»r 
portion h.,Vg„„,o , 

».ll .oa »wia,l,. Th. qo.,iio„ , 

tb. lortfroo, ,h. 

Jy. ..a rter. tr, b, , 

to th, h„„.„ltT. 

toe measure Th* ^ 

»rtb,a..,„„a„.,'::„'"’^ ‘ “ 
btog .oa„ th. ,„a of Z 
Ih.crim of n.m M i ""“opblmtl Socittj 
Jfm Moh,p Boy, D,,,n.o, 
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of the lliqU C-iurt ; JudiciJil ('Ajtnmi'«'«ioner in 
Siml ; SecreUrj- to Go\ernmeiit in the Jivli* 
cul, Political, nnd Ivliieatioml Departments ; 
sr.d Judge of the High Court ; of all the«e 
wvelwl and influential appointments, he en- 
joyed his full ilmre, after he ha! ser\ed Ins 
appreiitice-liip n^one of the rant, and file in the 
itiofuiiil. In connection viilh Jus |>'>htical 
»ork, one or t*o points may lie nutienl Sir 
illiain held pronounced viem in f.ivonr of 
strengthening the position of Indi.an princes 
He considered that the Indian i>eople »ere 
happiest under a «'ell-nflininistered Native 
State, *here, free from the e"il- of ov ercen- 
tralisalion, local feelings could be be»t con- 
sulted and local resources most effectively 
dereloped. To these views he wa- able to give 
eflect when in charge of the Political Dejntl- 
nient, under sympathetic Governors like .Sir 
Seymour Pilsgerald and Ivird It ■“ay ; and he 
thm took i«Tt m establishing Ui) the Itaj- 
knmar College at Rajkot, under ^^r. Chester 
Macnaghten } (t) the Joint Administration at 
Bhaunagar, nnder Mr. Perenal and Mr 
paurishankar, the ciistinguisheii Minikterofthe 
late Maharaja 5 and (c) the Grassia Court for 
Kathiawad. These measures all tended to give 
strength and permanence to the admmislni- 
^on of the States concerned The Grassia 
Court, a tribunal mainly representative of the 
teigning chiefs, disposed finally of the dis- 
pute* between the chiefs and their fendatones- 
Qispotes which had long agitated Katbinwnd, 
and led to outlawry and brigandage. The 
Joint Administration of Bhauiisgar was a new 
«I«rinient. Hitherto during a minority, 
ati^ States had been placed in the charge 
fa Political Officer, who often made vital 
C anges in the existing system, thus breaking 
ae continuity of the chiefs administration. On 
U'c other hand, the Joint Administration, by 
exercising the u«ual powers of a Durbar, pre- 
served the continuity of the State tradition, 
■while securing a general accordance with the 
of British policy. Ustly, the Rajkninar 
liege, by giving the young chiefs a coand 
education, kid the foundations in each State 
or a stable and enlightened rule. In connec- 
iifn with his career on the Bench of the 


Bombay High Court it may be sufficient to 
»ay lliat he won the confidence of the people 
his adamantine impartiality ns much 
as by bis benignity and courtesy. Sitting on 
the Apiiellate Bench with Ids Indian colleague, 
the firs*, of his race, the late .Mr. Nnnabhai 
Haridass, he had often thedi<ngreeablenece<iity 
to enlinnce sentences of a most inadeijuate 
character passed by the Didriet Judges— 
sentences altogether disproportionate to the 
ennie* committed. These light sentences bad 
scandalised the Indian community and to Sir 
William and hts colleague belong the high 
credit of having effectually put an end to the 
scandal. They were nicknamed “enhance- 
ment Judges ” by a section of the rabid Press, 
but everybofiy knew how they had greatly Im- 
proved the administration of criminal justice 
in the Mofussil. The Sessions Judges were 
made to remain on their good behaviour. M’ben 
Sir Wjlham left tbe service in April, 1887, the 
Government of Ixrd Reay iirued a “ Oasette 
Ejtraordinary " expressing regret at his retire- 
ment : “ Sir \\’. M’edflerbiirn has been Inti- 
mately Bssocmled with the Government as 
Acting Chief Secretary, and for a short time 
at Member of Council. And it is a great 
plea-ore to His Excellency in Council tone- 
knowledge the valuable assistance and advice 
for which he has been indebted to him, both 
as a Secretary and as a colleague. . Hi, 
enthu-dasm in the cause of education, and his 
anxiety to promote all measures which would 
in his opinion, conduce to the moral and 
matemi progie-s of the natives of this coun- 
try, have, as His Excellency in Council be- 
lieves, won for Sir W. M^dderburn the con- 
fidence and the gratitude of those in whose 
It IS pleasing to 
wtord that for the strenuous service he render- 

u the active sym- 

wds their legitimate ambitions and asnira- 

um’’ 'i 

him a handsome purse. Part nf 

jfd »rre devolrf to an oil-poinii„„Tt 

Iba Bon,l»j P„„d„o, A>,ooi,t,o„ „ ft, 
nnol™ o( a p„manent tnnd, ft, 
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the Uopss oE tlw ccEocttier is yet far distant. All 
we can say at present is that a good hegiutang has 
been made and that the final success is no more 
in doubt. What, however, is requiied to essure an 
early victoiy i«, in the first place, constant, 
persistent hammering and a readiness to posh 
dn the woik with zeal, energy and couiage, 
and, in the secrnd place, that the matter 
should take precedence of many whuh look more 
important on the aurtace, but the naportancB of 
which mainly consists in their biii.gtng easy 
fame and applause to their pursuers The 
keynote to the whole situation is social efficiency 
There tan be no nation without it ^on may cry, 
yew may *htwk,yev\ may howl, hut the one iae. 
condition precedent of the other. Social efficiency, 
needed to make us a nation, cannot be achieved 
without the eo.operation of the classes known as 
the depressed clae<es. 

' There can be no unity, no eoUdantv.eo long as 
they are what they are at present. They miiet come 
np and occupy their proper place in the eocial 
Merarchy before we can, with perfect truth, 
call ourselves a nation. At present they are no- 
where. They arc with us, it is true, hut they are 
not of us. Their fidelity is being put to a severe 
strain and onlMS we recegniso the justice and 
humanity of their cause and recognUo is in time 
no blame could attach to them if they were to 
separate themselves from us and join the ranks of 
tho»o who are neither with uanor of ns. Human- 
ity,- Justice and aelf-iiitere«t, they are all ranger} 
on the side of this urgent reform. Hut what is of 
^ater.valns-and. ahn'Oib >ua.')mniinKnt}r>Snanj{(irs 
outi* that Uieaulharity of national tradition, of 
national hblory and of national scriptures (the 
Shaalraa) i* al»o on our side. 

It is not rigiit to aay thst liie authority of the 
Mirf'iis la against it. Tbs doctrine an.l the prae- 
tl** of repentance by penance, of prayaiehUta, bt 
.fication l>y {/Tp-t, goan and dan ia as e)<l sa tlie 


and the tedaitffas, the shrtili and the imriti, iiiluU 
(history) and ptirana (tralition) all give liope afi<i 

chance to the fallen and the degraded. Jn olden , 

times the fall was only a personal fall and 
hereditary one. Th? children of the fallen copld 
rise to a position even higher than the one prigid*. 
ally occupied by their fallen parent, and .that 1^®^ 
logical because m the aaCient akastraa there wa^ 
nothing to bar the admission of the non Aryan* 
into the religion ea well as the social hierarchy 
of the Ary as The Biahmaiias, the UpanisbaiiSj 
and the Puranas give sufficient instances of puch 
admissions The Smritia and the Sbsstras. lay, 
down elaborate rules for the ceremonies that at* 
tended these admissions The ceremonial was, 
originally very simple, It grew complex and 
elaborate with the growth of tigidity in the casts 
system, till eventually the castes were almost closed 
and new adruiasioris became very very rwe. Ih 
the nineteenth century the question was fir?^ 
raised in the Punjab by the late Swami 
nanda Saraxwati who challenged the priesthood to 
explain away or denj the aiithorities he cited In, 
support of Ilia pcoposilion. The matter attW-Cted 
the attention of the thei. fifaharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir, (tho father of II. II., the present 
Maharaja) Shrl Maharaja Ranbir Singh. .He 
called upon the Piiudite of A’o»h« to examine 
the authorities relied upon uy Swami Dayananda 
and pronounce upon them. The aympatliies of 
H. 11, were pirtially with thoae who ailvocstri^ 
the re-admiwiiQa of tUoMs who left Hinduism, 
or had been turned out of it, for soma reawn 
nr rrtner. As a result of the researches piad® . 
under the orders of II. H . book was printed and 
publmhcl which colIecUd all the authorities irt 
support of the re admiasion of the outcaatca of 
on. vol„., 

r«v.,v. 


tlitiiaUyM.a' 


A eternal *» the twfdi. TbeT*d3t 


Pandiu pronourred in favo 
oT tht*e who had themwlve 


•“ of the re-admilwion, 
renounced the ancea-' 
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friendly leiations between thp i-yota Mid the 
money lender* ; to secure the hearty co opera- 
tion of both the-e clashes ; and to induce Hie 
local capitah'ts to gwe their hnaneial anp\»ort 
loan Agricultural Bink on the lines of tlw-e 
which had aohieied sjcli a brilliant entce'S 
among tho rural pojiul itioiia of Europe After 
much careful enquiry .and many local meeting*, 
all parties agreed to co-operate. A public 
meeting *as then held at Poona, under Uie 
presidency of the Collector of the distnrt 
when resolutions were jwis«ed for the estab- 
lishment of nn Agricultural Bank, and 
an influential Cominttee was appoint- 
ed. This Cominit'ee waited ujion the 
Goietnor (Sir. James Fergus'on) and set forth 
their propofals foi an experimental bank at 
Siswad in the Purnndhar TaKika. Hu Excel 
lency reoened the deputation in a 'erj cordial 
manner, expressed Imri'etf a» fa ournble to the 
icheme, and agreed to forward it to the 
Goiernrpent of India. The Marquis of I{i|»oii 
was then Viceroy, and Sir Eve'yn Baring (now 
Iiord Cromer) who »as Finance Mini-ter, had 
personal experience of Agricultural Bank*, so 
that the Poona scheme receded immediate and 
sympathetic consideration ; and a very import- 
ant despatch, dated December 6, 1882, was sent 
from Simla to the Bombay Goiernment. Sub- 
ject to certain minor condition*, the Go'em- 
ment of India accepted the Poona proposals 
They were wrilling to appoint a Con.ini>.>ion for 
theliquuhtion of theryots' debt* within a liimt- 
'ed experiment.al area ; they would adiance the 
cash («oToe Gi lakh*) neces'ary to com|>ound 
the old debts ; und they v ould concede to the 
bank the priiilege ot reeoiering the advances 
through til*- reienue ofBiers on the eame foot 
ing as ndini c»* made by the Goiernmenl In 
conclu'ion, tlie Government of India, etated 
that they nttntlu d .eiy great iniportancelothe 
experiment, and asked theBombay Goveminent 
to undertake the aorkingof the measure. To 
thn the Bombay Government agreed ; and on 
the 31*1 of May, 188-t, an unanimoas deepatch, 
signed by the Viceroy and his colleague*, was 
forwarded to England, e.sking the sanction of 
the Secretary of State to the propo-ed experi- 
ment. “ VTe are anxiou*," they said, ** to give 


efifect to ft scheme which we believe to be advo- 
cated on purely disiiitereKled grounds, which 
can under the experimental condition* proposed 
be carefuMy watched, and which is likely, if 
sncce-sful. to be productive of much benefit to 
the country.” A long and weari*oine corres- 
pondence fol'owed The India Office raised 
eterj sort of theoretical objection, and finally 
in August, 1887, in reply to a question of Jlr. 
Samuel Smi*h in the IIou*e of Common*, flat- 
ly refused to allow the experiment to be made. 
But the pre«cience and wisdom of that scheme, 
btrange to «ay, have now been acknowledged. 
TTie Co-operative Credit Societies are the fore- 
runners but India is now within a measurable 
distance of the establishment of Agricultural 
Banks, more or lesb on the principles of the 
^^yplisn. Tie bureaucnacy lias been obliged 
by the whirligig of Time to unbend. 

{C) There remain* to notice the case of the 
Arbitration Courts The proposal was to 
levi'e the old Mabratfa system initiated Earn 
Sbnstn and Nana Fninavi*, under which 
no di«pute came before a Judge until every 
form of arbitration had been tried, and failed. 
Tbe “ Pancbivvat ” system is dear to the Indian 
imnd, as exemplified by the phrase “ Paneh 
Parameswara ", an Eastern equivalent of “Vox 
populi, vox Dei”; and in 1876, a strong 
movement wo* initiated by that noble old 
patriol Mr Gane«h V'asedeo Josbi and his 
friends which resulted in the establishment of 
“ l.awnd " or Arbitration Courts in Poona, 
Sataia, Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Tbanna,Ratna- 
8in,Na*ik andAlimedabad.witb Branch Courts 
at the smaller towns. In the Poona Court 
alone 3,000 suits were disposed ofin the first 
two year*, with great B.atisfaction to all parties 
concerned Sir W. V'eddetburn, who, as a 
District Judge, had painful experience of the 
rmn brought on the ngiicultuiists by litigation 
in the Civil Court*, was anxious to give com- 
pleteness and permanence to these voluntary 
Arbitration Court*, by incorporating them in 
our judicial -system ; and in order to give shape 
to the project, a large and representative pub- 
lic meeting was held in the Town Hall ‘ at 
Poona, when u Committee wa* appointed to 
prepare a draft bill and report. Tbe Committee 
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The Origin and Character of the Bible.* 


Mj>. V.J.KIRTIKAn. 

►-*-! 

JlU j riutlioi of this wor.c }ias remicreJ goo'l 
service to the leadcis of the Bihle by the 
' nnsijsis he 1 as made of Hic OM and Kew 
Testaments nnd hy tlia attention lie has drawn 
to the fact that, if the books of llie Bible nere 
read in tho historical order pointed out by him, 
the whole of the religious nnd moial thought 
porvadii.g it would appear to be the result of 
one continuous evolution from the most ancient 
times, —the religion of Jesus Cluist being, accor.!- 
ing to him, the development of Judaism, wh.cU 
immediately preceded it. 

The Icnroed author admits that the Bible is 
not a Book of ReveKllon in the sense of lU 
coiitAinlng what was directly communicated by 
God “ face to face " to any human being 
The author agrees «ith llebor Newton as to 
whiit Bfveletion leallj means: 

•• Wilhtn Ilia •pint of niao ia the tiuamouni «s 
T'.’’*!? I'l® O"* cornea down to ro.Mi 

lIimaelf-ncTelation la LIght-nhatiercr thm ,, 2 
flash of light, apiritual oi ctliieal , nhe^Ver u.S 
dark prol.U...aofman-.ougma„d nature tni 
grovr luminoua , wiiereicr the being and nersonal 

grilling ua w ith a froth senae of vrorabrn Miik i. l ** 
hope and faith and lore, there la a leal ri^VlahM 
apmta." (2TO) r*”eiatJoo to our 

Such a revelation is not confined to any pa,t,. 
cular individual, tribe or ration. Daie we, the 
learned author rightly nska : ’ 

“ pn»b aitdo all the oihrr Rtcrrd book. «p 
kind -tho Hindu and Peraian Diblea oldw^ 
ovm, ihe Piiddbntic Ibble. conta’n'irv 
loftirat tthieal teaching of the world and t,M. 

•acred and fall of dinue truth by htmdreda oflfiV”** 
of men ; the Chinese n.blea, .ncicot aVd 
books and the Koran, the n.blo of ioine oflhe »!S“! 

peoples of tho pss‘-shaU wo push as d7* 

•acted hooka and declare that there ii no vwcT’ sJf“ 

I d.re not deny U,.T^?t 

r^tslcd Himself through thoussnds of gr.u 

•The Origin and Charsetcr of the Dible and it m — 
a™., 8.„.J BooV., b, J. T. 


souls, whose thought fill Uio books of sll our libraries ; 
and Uiat lie is revealing Himself still and ever more sod 
more fully lercsling JlimMlf as the ages go by, io 

Dsturo, from flower up to star, 1 dare not 

say that any valuable knowledge, or any helpful truth 
or any noble aspiration or ioapiration or iuipulso ever 
comes to man but it comes from God and isiujustso 
farOodrcTsaling Iliinself.” (200-2H1.) 

Wo pcifettly ngree with the learned author in 
Ilia tiew of what revchitioii really means. And 
no educated man at tha present d.ay can believe 
that the Bible or, indeed, nny other sacred book 
—ancient or modern— con t.ilns “ nn tiUiinale and 
exhaustive record wiitten by God'a finger.” Such 
an AssuieJ faith in tho Bible, saye Mr. I/iing, 

' has Tsiiished never to return snd has quite lost it* 
powei asapracticil fsetonn tliB life of nntioni. We 
retain our affection and reverence for it from all sbso* 
clations and as containing many beautiful and excellent 
thing, but we no longer make it on idol Wo criticNo 
It freely and find It to ho a eollection of various wi Kings 
t.f.mnl*’ w or doubtful sutliora. con. 

wk?^’ 1>ifihc»t trulli and 

.1 ? • tniees of Ignc 

Ind imnoralitvof the ?uds 

“• tf'ditions extend." 

ti.aings Problems, p 292) 

The leained anther is positive Mul ClirlsliniMlv 
»» the Immediate ouicome of Jn.l,ils,„ whipli pn*. 
ceded It In f«ft, ev\R he, Jud ,iM,| wns n ju.. 

piialioii for Chiistianity < 

gion and the ireb^w p’etp“e-\',el“''^ °J "r 

and a Paradufi ’.** • "’deed, from Aihm 

h.». >..";.ra S."S" Aw- 

•? 18. .g. «t ,h. N.» K.il"; St '“S 

tho relieion of the IIi<k..w . ’ ’ ••••We ace now that 

tural a, tho growth nft 

Thi. .i„ ^ 

""i™ of 

PTO.il, not, lb. n ■ . 
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become the brief, which the friends of Indin, 
wording with tlie Rritisb Committee of the 
Indian National Congress, ha\e been forcing on 
the attention of the British public, by means 
of Parliament, the Platform, and the Press. In 
all these acti\ities Sir William has taken a 
leading part. As regard* the work in India, he 
retnmed to Bombay in 1889 as President of 
the 5tb Congress, being nccom|ianied hy Mr. 
'Bradlaugh, who had'given his poaerfol aid to 
the cause of Indn. Again, in 1904, he accom- 
panied Sir Henry Cotton, who had been elect- 
ed President, when he received a most cordial 
welcome both in Bombiy and Madias In 
England he'has kept touch with India through 
the British Committee, of winch he has always 
been Chairman. And in 1893 he ohtnined a 
seat in the House of Commons fur the County 
oCBinff. This he retained until 1900, when 
he retired. The reasons of his retirement aie 
(tated as follows in a letter which, jointly 
’*ith Mr. Hume and Sir Dadabliai N.ioroji, he 
^dressed to the President of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress: “The work iti England is 
Rreat and difficult, and the woikers are few; 
end these are overtaxed both as to physical 
endurance and financial resources. Tlia» is 
why one of us who now addres- you (Sir W. 
«edderburn) has been driven to retire from 
Parliament. For seven years he has had a 
double burden; direct work for India; to- 
Rether with the wear and tear of contested 
elections, care for the special interests of Ins 
constituents, and the multifarious duties of 
I«niamentary life. H» has found if not pos- 
ilr * continue thi« double burden, and has 
erefore, with great reluctance, for the pre- 
set. retired from the House of Commons, in 
c er to economise his resources (or the direct 
work on behalf of India.” It must be mentioned 
dere, in bare justice to Sir William, that he 
CM spent over a lakh of rupees from 
IS own pocket in n variety of ways with the 
e and exclusive object of advancing the 
oral and material well-being of the Indian 
His left hand has not known what 
C's right hind did. When, at the Bombay 
o ^Ir. D. E. Wacha, the Joint-General 

relary, referred to the heaw self-sacrifice 


cndergone by Sir V.'illlam in the cnnse of 
the Indian people, the approb.ation with which 
the entire assembly received hts remarks was 
but a small recompense for his magnificent and 
selfless services. During his time in 
Parliament he organised an Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee, consisting of about 120 
members, pledged to give attention to Indian 
affairs, and to see justice done. Of this Com- 
mittee he w.as elected Chairman, and on vari- 
ous occasions weighty representations, on 
financial and other questions, were addretsed 
to the Secretary of State on heh.alf of the 
Committee In 1895. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
with the help of the Commutee, obtained the 
appointment of a Kojal Commission under 
l^ird Welhy to enquire into Indian eipenditnre 
and the financial relations of India with the 
BiHish Empire, During the five sears for 
which the Royal Commission la.ted, the case 

tor lndi.a was laboriously kept to the front by 
the minority of the Commission (Sir William 
\UrtdeibuT.), Mr. Came, aid Sir. Dadabhai 
Naoroji), who represented Congress views. 
^al«able evidence was obtained from Indian 
witnesses; and the Indian view received pub- 
lic and oIBcal recognition in the Minority re- 
rwrt. Hansard’s reports will show that, during 
hw time in Parliament, Sir William lost no 
opportunity of defending Indian interests, but 
It may hoted that he vehemently protested 
against the political and military aggressions 
on the north-west frontier, ana denounced the 
b^ach of faith which was committed when 
mlnVfc il! orChilral, r,ord Elgin's Govern- 
ment foiled to evacuate the terrifoiies of the 

;,",5 .riiie” 

platform. As regards tlip Presa ii.^ n w i. 
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of UiB Ol'i Tfst.iraent ns inilefeti5ible ’ — iniMf-D* 
eible both fiom a plulo^opliicil mid •» lii\taiical 
joint of view {ll«nd’8 Spinozn, Kant 168, 
Sciiopenhiuer, 105—115, Diegssts, 25 2C ) 

Instead of tbl*, considernble ptii.is neio inker 
by ths Apostles to connect tlie two Rj«:tcm", nnd 
the Propbcsies were freely drawn upon to estab- 
lisl. the character of Jesus as the Messinhwhoni 
the Jewish people were led by iheir Prophets to 
expect. (Sup. Rel. 643.) 

Both His Holiness the Pope and the King of 
England authoritatively declared the Bible in 
its piesent shape to be a Divine Reveklion The 
English Statute was 9 and 10, WiUi.sm Ilf.c. 32. 
which impoacd penalties on those who infrin-ed 
It. ° 


But, strangely enough, Christianity has 

So remote wee this conception of nn Kterra! 
Seviour forth, .hole of 
popnl.rmiod.tlmt oven Iho.e Je.r, who ockoow. 

lease.! Je.o, tho 5Ic..i,h ,l,.i „„ . 
her. com, p„, ,,i. 

I! w. m,) creJ.l the Sjnoptio Hepd, “ 

‘*."'"*“'"■‘""'“"1’ ■-heotie w,,i.,g,c, 

.„7 . ’’'VT"'"*'™ "■ •-'I™ >..cl.er 
.«a sma. of the . ,ho,.„ „ih.. , 

r.ioritir. or 

Jo « 01 , .p, ,,, j 

roetil of uni\ers(»lity in it. 

The perion.l mini.trj .[ j„,„ i, , 


When he sent Iiie twelve dii'ciplea out to 
preach, they were sh-ked lo avoid as far asprs- 
table the countries of ihu ^tcntilea. 

“ Go fc oot unto tho way of Gentiles and into the 
city of tho Samaritans enter ye not. But go vera^rr 
to the lost sheep of the houao of Iirael. And going, 
preach, ■aying, ‘ tho Kmgdora of Heaven Is at hand.' " 
Alatlu X 5-7 


Even St, Paul was ‘ forbidden by tbe Holy 
Ghost tn preach tho Word in Asia.’ Acts, XVI. 


It a Genlilo was converted but he refused to 
submit to circumcision, ho xensained what is 
called a Proselyte of the Gate, as distinguished 
froDi a Pioselyto of tl e Covenant or Iligliteous- 
nesa who was admitted into the Temple, (Sop. 
Rel. 053.) 

Nay, tho privileged Jew was defiled by physi- 
cal contact with an uncireumclsed Gentile. (Acta, 
X, 28. Sup. Rel. 620.) The Apostles required 
divine vision to snijetion intercourse 'with an 
oncimm^cised though convened Gentile.' (Acta, 
X. XI ) 






philosophor who, to use Dr. Edward Cstid’s 
language, first 

went Wjondthe special words and actions ot the , 
k the evtent of 

fronJ^n. I *'d th>w emancipated Christianity r 

first tjpressioi) [It was ho who] 

ChristimnU*'^ oonvetsion, conceived of 

A. eleteJ Prof. Ptlcderer, it ins 

St. P,„l „ho reetol hi, theology „„ , p„,„oi6.a 
■Aesl of M,„ „ ,1,0 Soo of G..i .od ih,„ intro- 
Oh,i.ii„,i,y ,|„ , , 

.rl.ly. (2 Vn. l.r,d ) 

Simn„erc.lloot„rric. d,,,. p, 01,ri.ll- 

Foorlb ‘oJper'ihT^rT 

the nikS.,., .1 . ft person H) whom 

“A In .11 it, 21,°' ’ 
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true; Mi<?y 8U<1, in eirect, tint they 
would Inve no fjiitii in Oliri^Uunity, U the 
legends connected with it were iucreihUe. 

\t C.wUV 'Mo'sjht wo Fare*r, 

then the Go»i)cli are untrustworthy If the Itosor- 

reettou he w^arcly e, epicituil idea or * to)tUoloeical 
UeUuoioetion, then our religion lion been foomled on an 
error. (8ap.Rel.7.) 

Thus ordinirily, tlio Bible neirnhon >9 uuder- 
Btood as referring to a liistoricil event whith 
bajipened in Gallilee some 1000 years ago But 
if Christianity is a universal religion, .ind the 
Bible narrative conslitutea an essential article of 
the Christian faith, it cannot be miderslpoi as 
referring to events which have oc-urred in Time 
and Place. It must tvfei to *;iiritual trutA*-— or 
veritiee— which are eternal in their character, 
true of all time and all pi ices They must he 
eternal verities talcing place in an Eteroal Now* 
^l>ean ’MilttiMi, P&eiiereT, 

When so understood, the Bible narcaUvo re 
presents the grand conception of Mao'e sojourn 
on this earth, his life of probation end difficulties, 
hia struggle with the lower ego-hood, and endea* 
vour to tealibe the liigher ego-hood and reeliso 
his oneneu and identity with the highest Self, 
by an everlasting process nf ‘dying to live,’ tiU 
pevtsetion U attaiue<l and oneness realised. 

It is this hind of teaching which give* to 
Chiistianity its spiritual cbar.acter. 

' So long. Bays Etraoii, at Chnatianity itconaidered aa 

tonicthing given from without, Ua Author aa lleaven- 
; doscendod, tho Church as amachinery for procnnng the 
' eapialton et human ofTcnccs, Chrutiacity, though c)ain>< 

' log to he the religion of the Spirit, must rciDam unapiri- 

t. toil and, la fact, Jewiah. Prat. XV. 

, The final eloge of spiritual realisation presup> 

' poses gnosticism end mysticism, and this, mjs 
M rs llesaiit, Christianity in Europe haa uufoitun> 

‘ ately lost. (Bsot. Cliiist. 37.) No doubt that ia 
fto. But now when we take note of the f»ct that 
wo have connected with the mystic mnvtanent 
men well-known for deep learning, purity of life, 
strength of character and honesty of parpoen, 


[JUr 1010. 


their mj,* esperieece. ol •lioUing eommomoB 
with eoper .ertihie rel.tU-ee," cenmt >>■ '''I"”'' 

eJ M heiog ■!”« ^ eell-Oelosion •"F”'"'” 

or fraud. 

* As stated by Professor D’AlvifeHa, ‘a mystic 
reaction has already set in thioughOut the W^t' 

fl return to the piimitive spirit of ChriatianBy, 

as found in the teachings of Eckhavt, Tauler and 
Suso,— ‘proclaiming tha direct beholding of sH 
things in God as the source of all enlightenment 
and the resting on His heart, aa the sole and 
highest wisdom.' (Noire.) 

The day is past, B^ya a writer in the Jlihltrt 
Joxmxol, in which the mj stie could be ignored as 
sn eccentric or an sbnormalindividual fhisspin- 
tiisl asseitions are supported rather than denied 
by psychetogists and by ethnological research, 
(See also our Articles on llystieitm, which sp- _ 
peared In the /ndwin for August, Septem* 

her and October, 1 206.) 

It is from this point of view that the Bible 
should be studied now, and if that is done, the 
book will reveal mu'-h that has been hidden 
especially in the Oo«pel of St John and the nrlt- 
ings of St. Paul, Such a atudy will help the 
attninineot of epirituil knowledge and lead even- 
tually to the .self-rcahfMion of one’s oneness 
and identity with the Eteinal Spirit in which 
« we live end move and have our being.’ As St. 
Paul aajs, apiritual things '-an only be spiritually 
discerned. 

^Vlth Buch a study may bo combined the 
rtudyo! the Indian TJpanishads, which according 
to Professor Me* ono must study to 

understand Mjslis Christianity better. 
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‘THE REFORM OF THE IKDI&N CALENOaR. 


DEWAK BAHADUR L. D. 8^yA51IKAKND PII>LAI‘ 

^lIODERN criticism has laid ruda hands upon 
jCTI I ancient and venerable instituhor, 
j , the Indian Calendar. If hoarj antiqnit}, 
intrinsic worth and practical utility could have 
6a\ed any institution from aucii violence, then 
the Indian Calendar might well 1 ave claimed the 
privilrge. For, has it not presidcl ovei the dee 
eliildren cf India for more than 2,000 
years, recording with jealous minuteness the biiur 
snd the day, nay the very minute and second 
of their lirths, marriages and deaths ? Was any 
event of imporUtiee, publio or private, ever done 
fn this country without the fiat of the Indun 
Calendar J And was not its veto sufficient to 
srrest _the mightiest conquerors proceeding to 
or to stay their bands in the hour ..f victory? 
Vet, this venerable witness of Indian history w 
called upuii to take its trial before a judge born 
ywterday, the Kautical Almanao. In vain does 
we venerable prisoner appeal to the public 
0 India whose destinies it has controlled 
ov * hundred generations. In vain does it 
‘PP«i to the expert skill of lU custodia.i*. 
We JjotUbH, the P.ncliangii and the Aatro- 
DOttical Computer, of India. The public looks 
pity on so old an inetitution reduced to 
•>ich ead plight, but eaya the public “Are not 
es« custodiaua (he men Into whose keeping the, 
* child, was entrusted by its pa- 
- '^‘^Sceat Suldhantis of India? Let tfafse 
‘^todiana come to the rescue of their ward and 
Pvove .heir fitness for their charge." Alas, the 

S!r * ‘ 

1 • They never dreamt that eucU evil 

should 
sslvee, 


d ever come upon it or upon tfcem- 
_ 'V that they should U called to render an 
■’Qot to a scnitinuios 


imsiQg public of a craft whose 


origin and methods aro to thia day , wrapped . ip 
mystery. They know only the traditions which 
enable them to keep up the ancient forms of the 
calendar. In the years that have rolled by,.thp» 
traditions have very often deviated, whether en 
purpose or iinawarei, from the path orjginallyap- 
pointcd by the Siddhantis ; but of such deviations, 
any more than of the original principles of,jhe 
calendar, its so-called custodians know very, little 
at the present day 

The above is perhaps a sentimental version of 
recent events which have taken place at Kal'adi 
in the State of Travaneore, wjiero Astronomical 
Conferences were held in Febiuary and March 
1910, for the purpose of unifying the Indian 
Calendar ' 

Wbatpnctieal resulU have been achieved 
the result of euch Conferences, the public has not 
yet been informed , but it will be po aurpriMto 
the publio to learn in courso of time tbii '^rbs 
proceedings have been barren of result. Whether 
euch proceedings yield a definite result or 'wt 
the euepicion once cwt upon the Indian Oalendir 
coolioues unabated and it will U bard for the 
Almanac-makers of India to rehabilitate, their 
position unless they can produce verV" goqd ind 
very palpable evidence in their f.vvour. ' ‘ 

One thing w remarkable about these Conferen- 
ce^ ostnely, the. considering the hoary antiquit) 
end the bilhecto unquestioned authority of the 
Indian Oalerdar. one might reasonably expect to 
- » -el. formulated charge or series of Lrg^ 

«^.nst ita arcuracy. drown up by expert critics, 
tbe Usi, of any proceedings reviewing ,ta 
h«tc„y nreesa.t.ng its present position No such 
charges have been published, ho vever. it Wins’ 
-Pperently assumed that the charges .are „eIL 

7 “t”” - “"jy «( ih. In j,.,; 

like the public could suddenly have fo„r..l . 
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t!.« iiio^K'rt. anl |>ro- 

ce*'.» of minufucliirf, v.tOi «iJ5iriioa» 
of c-ipil-il to iin-itioi* inJiiKlnf-*, forliCM »!llj 
hi}!li iirotettivc tnUr-, ntij ever rcaily Bfitl aUc U* 
lak-j tlie U*l^t ii'leuiitiRt) that maj «>lfer lUelf, i* 
a gimt ci>un>etilor, amiIi wlucli tins p't^'y l^opla 
with hvllo capiUl, iio ericntific Rtid letUmcal 
knowledge Hill no pjoln-lun fo» iiniiisliuo, iiat 
to wrt'i^tle, Mid IS «vv\ l^n^glue \\h\t the x-sue 
of the lont^Ht likely to he. The Mimlion w 
indci'd KO gl.Kjiny 111 it one is tempted, lli>oii|;li 
►heei' df’inir, to give vip tNeTjthniR toi Iw-X K 
mighty eronomic revolution Ii*ls been slowly woik* 

Ing in the hnd doing havoc with the time- 
hunonieft v>V\ orAer of Vmng* The \e») fwnnia- 
tioiis ere being undermined nnd thm tenacity m 
giaing way to new force* There le underpinning 
going on here Mid there, and new fonndationa am 
huing laid in places on which n new structure is to 
be reared liut, tor the lime, the old ruins distress 
the eyo more glaringly than do the new woike 
gioet the sight. Like Kughnd and other coun* 
tries, India ha* been n land of doinastic tnduatrii«, 
all of w'liuh have ci'lier ciumbled to dust or ara 
fiat filling to piece*. The hand loom aveaving 
iiidiis'iy is iilimslgone pa«t recall, and the attempts 
to pr ip it up by means of impiovsd crutches aie 
not likely to be much of a siiece-a*. The aame 
dismal fate I a* overtaken other induslma wbisb 
at one time weie so flourishing. Old indiislriea, 

coniiectel with sugar, paper, gliM, ailk, in>n, 

where are they? Almost all of them have 
been killed ci are in the process of being 
killed by foreign competition bioail-based on 
modern appliances nnd up-to-,laU tneUiode. 
Other nations, wiiich have had a start over- 
u*, have occiipiel cniientbeJ pnaiiions fioni 
which they look down complacently on m 
inofTectunlly toiling Wlow. T.,at*)st methoae and 
machinery, which modern science can devise, have 
long been in use there, and every day improvements 
tire TO&de therein w^h tcav« ns still turlher in 


lUtdly do we think ndojdlRg 
m iiow proew* in nisnufictiire, when ne hrar that 
ID Ihego ahrad nation* of thu it lias l>«n 

fclMi-ly repltccl by anotbtr. Hill more t«vnow.ical 
and fvmoiifmltie. We startol papor wHU on 

mofcrolinewiind for llm first few ynani we com- 

petdl soeC‘^«fu1ly **»lb tl'O foreign article. But 
fumn «<wl pulp began to to utill^rd in the mnnii- 
factcire of paper in Western countries and ouf' 
indigenoua industry rairicd on, on the old elemen*^ 
t-ary primer formula, that papar is made of rap*^ 
and fct’^w, began to decMne. The iiinwrts 
paper And p.istc-board into India wvi-e valued^ 
at aome 44] crores of ’ rupee*, tlie average^ 
cA the 1 years, to XStlH-Olt. They conti- 

mioualy declined during the n^xt seven or eighty 
years liU, in the triennium ending in 1898-9^), 
the figure came to 39] Iskhs. This dcclire 
in the imports of foreign’ paper i* explein*'^, 
by the suceossful competition of tiie indigen-, 
ous paper-mills. But from the years 1900^ 
an upward tendency b'eesma vi«ible, and the 
imports increased, till at last in 1907-D8 they 
were valued at about one crore. From the year 
IftOl, the Indian mills could net hold their ground 
against the fmeign competiliun which wm assMed 
by W00.1 pulp. The bisloiy of the sug ir industry 
has the R.«me dismal taU to I,.]!. Wo have got a 
few sugar factories and reeuerms nud now ones on 

ino.lcrnlii.es are aUoi„;ng,^tAited. But we are 

told that „„1,« XV0 ^,,opt the central ' factory 
system, which In* peeved such -a Kucce8.^‘'in 
Mauritius and Formoea. our p.^spects must be 
”0 ut cheerful. The general' impiession 
that a etudy „r the indigenous iudustrU;. ild and 
K (.V„ I, 

'vbich wo are engaged.' 

cessation of efPirte would 


I unequal Bgbt i,. 
But Eght we must. The ci 


be kuieidal, x a 


™i » peuimi.i .na holj tliil .. 


got to ieabi.e what is — •• ” 


which 1 wo 


‘ placed 


ssactly the sitiiation, in 


'“’d • whnt 'i* the 
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nuintj for tbe use of epIgraphUts and 
urclseologists, have been devised by Dr. SctlKix 
of Vienna and the late Professoi KiEtnoat. 
These methods are, however, not euited to 
the purpose of the ordinary nodein lay 
Hindu enquirer, who wishes to get to the bottom of 
the particular Almanac be is using and to verify 
the results theie stated. Compared with 
such processes, that of the Nautical Alaaoae for 
arriving at any of the data of the Indian Calen- 
dar is simple, easily intelligible and accurate Yon 
take the longitude of the aun and the moon for * 
particular noon, than you take the s-ame quantities 
for the previous noon and you ascertain by an 
easy sum in ratio the time when the difference 
between the two longitudes amounted to an exact 
multiple of 12 degrees, ard you have with- 
ont my further trouble the absolute ending 
moment of the tithi, to which of course you have 
^ *PPV» ** a correction, (1) a quantity repre 
senting the difference of the terrestrial longitude 
^tween Greenwich and yuur own place and (2) 
another quantity giving the moment of local 
tunrise. Several Indian Almanacs based upon 
this method called DnggaiHltt or “ Computation 
checked by observation” are at present in use in 
“any parts of India. 

The above is a summary of the main charges 
•gainst the purely Indian ayslem of calculating 
astronomical data ; and wo are now in a position 
to enter upon a discussion as to whether ea<-b of 
these charges is sufficiently grave to be pressed 
home, and if pressed, whether it can be held to 
be proved. One important point seems to bo 
lost sight of by tlio generality of the entice of 
the Indian Calendar, namely, that there is an 
assential difference between a calendar institoted 
fflr the ordinary purposes of aoaial or religious 
life and a Nautical Almanac intended to assist 
the navigator in combating and overcoming the 
gen and tiaWs of a vea-voyage A civil Galen- 
as. as we might call the forever, may or may not 




lay claim to a certain degreu of accuracy ; 
objectsabove til, are, or ought to be, ease of calcu- 
lation and practical utility as distinguished from 
theoreticalaceuracy. Each cation has its own stand- 
ard of practical accuracy to be maintained by its 
civil calendar. Most cations that we are acquainted 
witbin history, including the nations of modem 
Europe, are satisfied with dividing the courses of 
the sun and the moon into integral days, exclud- 
ing fractions of a day, and with subdividing the 
day from midnight to midnight or from noon to 
noon into equal divisions called hours, minutes and 
seconds. The Indian Calendar, on the other hand, 
divides tbecourses of the sun and ths moon into in- 
tegral or arcs of a circle and not into integral 
days u takes account, for example, of the moment 
when the sun completes any thirty degrees of 
ite course, of the moment when the moon gains 
12 degrees or sn integral number of 12 degrees 
ever the sun id her orbit, snd of the mofnenl 
when ths moon, irrespective of the aun, com- 
pistes 13* 20’ of her sidereal course or an 
integral number of such apscee. The first of 
these » ceiled a solar eanironfi or the com- 
menceinent of a month ; the second is oslled the 
ending moment of a lunar tithi snd the third 
the ending moment of a lunsr iwieAafro. It 
will be noticed that in these three reckonings 
the tpaeei are whole numbers, and therefore the 
corresponding times must include fractions of 
days, heura, minutes and seconds. Every year 
the Almsnsc-maker has to compute 12 such 
moments for monthly Sankrantis, 360 moments 
for as many lunar tithis occurring in the course 
of a lunar year, and .bout the same number of 
lunar Where the follower of the 

ih.i b, i. ..ft.,,, 

irz'ai'i:' “'“7 

oes not begin his month till a 
porticular moment of a d.y J* reached • he can 
>» » p™ng 
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llieir ptoblema of un€mpli)raent, oM fiR® p®*!- 
tioM, Poor Lftws, Pai'tory LogisUtion, mid Soci- 
tlism. Sir Goot^e Birdwood in on® ct hU epcwliea 
isked Ite oilier diy, “ U Europe gomp to m«ko 
Asia #n East End yThogrucacme pielore often 
presented to us of European uxJuatrtalism w such 
aa to make ui pause nnd think But ue who 
know India, know theS Areedixn simphuly eud 
rural Wiaa are now things o( the past atnong us to 
be found henceforlh only »n Utopias o> tlie daj 
dteaiBB of the pcet. Japan, a counttj of the 
Orient, has shaken oS its old garb and put on a 
■Weatem ratmeot. Even the aleep) Gvle«tial 
Empire hae been awakened from its rlumber of 
ages and Is going in for European ctvilmlion 
The countries of what ia called the Middle E>st 
ere etnwly preparing to follow. Can India be a 
solitary exception I Of course, not Our >..>1 baa 
been thrown tii wuh the greateet of thu nations 
ufthe earth, Our contact with EngSand, the 
peace she has given to tins country and the other 
blesrioge she hes brought us heie have already 
changed the face of Indian society. Our hopes, 
our aapirations to take our proper mnk among the 
nations of the world, have once for all &)ce<) the 
tines of our march end there i« no returning or 
lagging behind. We may, indeed, try »f pcwible, 
to avoid the evils that have been disgracing 
Industrialism in the Wfist. But we cannot reiuain 
where we were or what we are. We muatadvai.cv, 
we inuat Iniilate, we must aaaimilato. 

Many friends of India, taking a deep intetMt in 
the well'beirg of Ita people, hold that inatead of 
(rvltarlogeway their energies on the poranit of 
matufacturea, tucccaa in which ie doubUnl, and 
even it attained, would entail a heavy pnc«, 
Indians should deroU their energies to tlie dev«. 
lopmrnt of agriculture, the premier industry of 
the land, which, on account of iU supreme 
{(aportanra, neeils all the sttrntien thnt can 1>« 
paid to it. H. E. Sir George CIsrke, the popular 
Governor cf Bombay, seems to ehare thw view. 


In a speech tiint HU Excellency made at the time 
of opening the Agricultural Conference recently 
held in Poona— a speech which fuinisbes mue 
food for reflection to the Indian jninJ-he made a 
pointed leference to this subject. One of tho 
points emphaaised by His Excellency wa® that 
agriculture w and'muat remain by f»r the most 
impoitofit of all Jiidiaw industries and an 
livi basis of India’s prosperitj*. The srgument 
may be thus biiefiy Bumtnarised. Icidias increas- 
ing oiilhoiis will have to be fed and a point may 
he renrhed when the growth of other staples will 
have to be checked unless the production of other 
necrf«i.riea of life can be increased. European 
countries are becoming more and mom dependent 
for then food-supply India not only feed* h*'" 
self but derives a large share of income from Die 
produce wf land U is supremely important, 
therefoie, that this position should be n)»int*fn* 
ed. A sudden expansion of nianufaetures on • 
large scale would be dividvaiitngeous There K 
alieady aahorUgeof hboui in «Ttnfn localities 
and a further demmid upon it would drpUte the 
numbers required foi the vital interests of agri- 
culture A rapid transference of country-dwellers 
to town life would be an evil. The foreign 
demand for the ptoduee of land must not be lost. 
Borne of the irapuilant points contained fn the 
above have been already dealt with. Itiemnina 
to deteitninn exact}} what should be our altitude 
towards agrieuUure and manufactures. Here we 
have to hesr in mind three imjiortant facta. A 
majonly of Indian population subsists on agri- 
culture. Nearly three-fourths of our exports 
ooneist of land prwiuee. And Indian agriculture 
is fu a moat backward conditiun. The more 
advanced nations have come to apply op to-date 
methods and scientific prccetaes to all agricultural 
operations and the production of the fruiU of the 
vnrth perscreismuchlsjeerln other caunlriee* 
than in India. The development of agriculture i* 
therefore a very important direction in which we 
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iotreases. That starting point in European 
Astronomy is tbe first point of Aries, that is 
the point wberO the ecliptic or the path of the 
sun crosses the celestial equatoi. Properly 
speaking, when the sun has completed 360° of 
his course, be ought to return to this point , 
but, as a matter of fact, owing to the precession 
"of equinoies, the point itself meets him instead 
of bis coming to meet it ; and it has been com 
■pilt^d that the first point of Aries will travel 
along the whole course of the ecliptic in a 
series of 25,868* years In Hindu Astronomy, 
on the other hand, the longitude of tbe snn is 
iiieuured not from the first point of Artes as it 
changes from year to year, but from the first 
point of AW«5 as it stood about the year 3600 
Issli Yoga (about 500 AD) Consequently the 
Hindu Solar year commences every yeai later 
than the European mean Solar year which is a 
strictly tropical year In the year 3102 B C 
(tbe first year or yearO of Rah Yuga), the Hindu 
Solar year commenced at midnight between tbe 
17tb and 18th February In the current 
year, 1910, A. D. the Hindu Solar year com* 
menced on the 13tb April and it will go on 
advancing by a day or two every century until 
It has passed through every day of the Europ- 
ean Calendar and returns sgtin after about 
30,000 years to the I7tb February. This lean 
example of an error adjusting itself tbrongb a 
cycle of years The Hindu Astronomy provides 
an easy rule of calculation for ascertaioing tbe 
eun a tropical longitude when it is renlly neces- 
eary to iscerUio it, e g. lor the purpose of 
determining the aitual moment of sunrise, ^e 
rule is merely to add three degrees to the eider- 


ao m&theiaiUcal rest 
ot the Solar 
■aiSrUaRCo, eoLtaie* to 


deore, for which however 
m be asaigoed, that tbe 
accordiBg to Vn Arya 
decimal places aStaltiMg 
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cal longitude of tbe sun for every 200 years 
elapsed since 3COO Kali Yuga J or if the longi- 
tude is reckoned in days, to add one day for 
every C4 years elapsed since 3600 Kali Yuga. 

It may be asked why the Hindu system toler- 
ates such a divergence from the tropical year 
when tt cculd easily adopt the European system. 
The reason is that tbe Hindu Solar year is a 
Sulereal (piactically an unomafisfic) year, and it 
coincides almost exactly with the period of revo- 
lution of the sun's mean anomaly or his rafe of 
motion round the eaith. By reckoning the Solar 
year according to the sun’s anomaly, we are en-- 
abled to obtain without further calculation, certain 
very imporUnt elements in determining the twt> 
most usual data of the Indian Calendar, namely, 
the ansolule ending moment cf a tithi end the ao* 
tual moment of snuriee The writer of tbe pre- 
sent article hopes to publish shortly a method* of 
calcuUtiiig Indian dates which will demonstrate 
the very great eiuplificatiori of method that le- 
suits from the edeplion of the anomalistic, Instead 
of the tropical yeer. ; 

In coociusion, it is not pretended that the 
Indian method of astronomical computation is 
Without flaw or error of any bind : all that is 
cUimed for it is that in the long course bt y ears 
through which U has been in use, it has served 
ils purpose with remarkable fidelity. It has 
needed no correction on the scale on which, lot 
example, Julius Osesar ar Pope Gregory or tbe 
Bntish Parliament found it necessary to correct 
the European civil calendar and its results, de- 
duced uniformly from principles and and 
eonsUnte settled more than * thou-and 
y*w ago, compare very favourably with 
•he r^ults of modern observation and 
««*reh. As regards the discrepancy between 
the moment of New Moon aa deduced from the 
Sumantae and as given in the Sauticat 
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itbnt tlio poveity o! the people cind the risks to 
'.Tvliich they are exposed in bchsods of u»rcity 
.are mainly accounted for by the f.iet that iinfor- 
vtunately agiiculture forms almost the solo 
■occupation of the m>ss of the popul-tUon, and 
'ona of the remedies to meet this evil ellectirely 
'must be the introduction of a diversity of oicupv 
tion, through which the surplus popul itnn may be 
•diawn from apucullurnl puiauits and led to End 
their means of subsistence in raanufactiirea or some 
.such employment. Inland and overUnd emigra- 
tion have been proposed as meisutes of relief 
to this congestion of population in agriculture, 
and thousands of Indian coolies have found 
their way to Mauritius, South Africa and other 
Tlites, to ..otk lh,re on pknt.tion. ,nd lo 
mines ss ordinsry Isboureis and in some esses 
as esrponters, masons, gardeners and so forth. I 
tteed not beta allude to the treatment that 
Ikosa Indian emigrants receive in their tempot- 
aty foreign homos. My point ,o u||„d,„g „ 
this eubiectis to show thst there is an ineuhtus. 
tibia- supply of labour in the country and if it 
is properly recruited end trained, it will bo 
available to astialy the demand of all the Indus- 

-tns. w, may .t.„ 

‘"1'""" ■" ‘ka United Provinew, .„d 

Bengal i.gardiug the supply „t ,„d„.t,i,| l.fcour 
it has been diacoveud that ther. i, no taal 
delieieuey in th. .mount „f lab„„e p„i.n„„| 
avaiUblo, and It 1. report, j 
be autiripated on that sror. W, .,„n ,|„ 
indirectly rehering the pr,a,ur. „[ p„p„,„.„ 
and guarding ,g.i„,t p„,„tj- ,„o 
Indn.lrie, provide work for people „„ 
pendrat open agrieultu,, A. manof,et„„i 
stendily advance, people will take kindl, to tho 
Dew system thst is slowly coming into vo<*ne 
• It hit. boon romarked with som, amoonl „t 
truth that the commerce of IndU in pre-British 
times was mere bsgatell# in compHrison irith 

what has been developed in our own times a 


glance at the • figures of annual exports and 
imports is suQicient to prove this. The establish- 
ment of peace, the spread of railways, the post 
and the telegraph, wliich have linked together tiot 
only the distant parts of the country but the 
a’arious countries of the woild to one another, 
hare ted to tho devel.ipment of an enormous 
Intel national ti.ide. Formerly, the country was 
se1f-8uffi< lent ; it supplied almost all its wants 
and those of other countries also. Now, it cannot 
remain isiUted and self-sati»Eed. New tastes and 
habitfl have created a demand for many foreign 
articles and the decay of our old industries has 
forMd us to look to other countries for the supply 
of articles which were at one time our own proud 
monopoly. Though we need not and cannot hope 
to be self reliant in the matter of every article 
among our imports, we may surely aspire to 
supply some of our main wants by indigenous 
manufactures by giving a new lease of life to old 
Industriesaifd starting new ones. Thus in the 
matter of cloth, sugar, paper, tobacco, oils, 
leather, ciatche*, glass, silk, -waol and other 
industries, largo and sra *11, wa have infinite ecope. 
Instead of sending all our r.iw materials to 
foreign countries to be manufactured there, *ahd, 
retained to us as finished aiticles, we'may be 
able to manufacture our own-gooda and pocket all 
the pioEt that goes at pre-ent to other people. 

The Bucceas of the cotton industry and its ever 

incieaaing prosperity are there to guide and cbecr 
us, and though it m *y take us years and years to 
wch the goal, a beginning, however Rmnll, must 
®»de ill time. By manufacturing locally 
articles for which we enjoy special 'facilities, and 
ascianging them .for such as we cannot make 
with advanuge, we shall profit oumelvea and 
contiibntwan economic gain to the world. Wo 
cannot any more allow ourselves to be charged 
with M„hly 

•u around us. 
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Viv»ktD&nd, Eftnade and Earn Tiratb, have after 
all began to be heard. The heart of the nation 
aeems to have been touched. Even thennedu* 
caled eeem to be getting conscious of the inevi- 
tableness of the reform. The movement is no more 
ridiculed. !t has passed that stage and is 
being seriously opposed by the most bigoted of 
the orthodox. The serious opposition which 
was made ; to its being included in the 
agenda of the first Hindu Conferenio held at 
Lahore in October 1909 betokened a healthy 
and encouraging growth of public opinion in the 
matter. The apposition, led by a few fanatics of 
one of tho provincial 3'anatana Sabhas, expressed 
dismay not at the subject having been in all 
probability thrust In, according to them, by the 
heretics of the Arya Samaj, but a^ the fact of 
toms amongst the meet prominent leaders of the 
•^snatsna Dharma having consented to tho pro- 
gramme. The cry of “ religion in danger " was 
raised In all earcestnesa, re*olutions were pessed 
expreuiog surprise at the conduct of their lead- 
en, suggesting that probably they had been 
imposed upon by the “ enemy " and appeal 
ing to them to retrace their sieps and save 
the faith. Circular letters with copies of the 
leaolutione were forwaided to the ofiendiog leaders 
and the other .^onotana Sabhaa asking the for 
mer to undo the cniachief done on pain of forfeit 
ing their leadership, and the Utter to agitate and 
raise a storm with a view to have the subject ex- 
cluded from the programme Angry letters were 
addressed to the press and a sort of a etona id a 
• tea-pnt was actually rai«e<l The response how- 
ever was not wbat the opposition expected. True, 
eame»t and prominent fanaliinists were not want- 
ing who objected to go back and started “for- 
ward." The Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
an Arya Samajiat, hinted at tho subject in his ad- 
dreeaof welcome without making it ofTensive to 
any one. The President, a .^(iivitnaiet, dwelt on 
tt at length explicitly and was vociferously 


cheered which unmistakably showed the 
temper of the house. The opposition now took 
refuge in strategy, cajoled, flattered, threatened 
and, last but not least, begged of the leaders to 
save their faces. The President was evidently 
prevailed upon to be indulgent to speakers on the 
resolutions preceding the ohjectionable one, and 
thus eventually the opposition won the day by 
having it declared that there was no time 
to take up the remaining subjects including the 
one relating to the depressed classes. Now, what 
does all this signify? Simply, that the matter 
has caught the public mind, great and herculean 
effurla are needed to keep it in the background or 
to defend the wall uf superstition that separates 
It frum the sunny land of practical wisdom. The 
wall was apparently impregnable so long as it was 
assailed by sallies of abstract Justice, reason and 
humanity There was a breach, however, the 
moment it was attacked m the name and on the 
authority of the Scripture and the ^Aasfrai, The 
gernaon leslill hotdingout,but the number of brea- 
ches made has rendered the position of the defenders 
untenable end the victory of the besiegers seems to 
be essured The day is not far distant when the 
besieged will acknowledge that the efforts to keep 
out the besiegers wei e grounded on a regrettable 
misanderstanding and the Utter were and are the 
best friends and devoted servants of the former. 
Yea, it IS a very hopeful sign of the times that 
even His Holiness the Jagat Guru, one of the pra- 
Sint <SA<>iaararAariyarof the Deccan, has spoken 
out in favour of the reform, and the propaganda 
h catching The greatest possible credit 
U due to H. U. The Gsekwar of Baroda 
for bcaog one of the earliest in the field and for 
setting an example of great valuo to his brother 
chiefs end ruling princes. His paper on the 
subject in the January number of the Indian 
■Rrciew is a masterpiece end clearly reflecta hU 
nobihty of mind. So far then, the progress made 
•a very encouraging, though the full r«!iz.ation of 
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of raw julo were rstimited at about 20 crorra of 
rupees while juto raanufacluies were expoited to 
tbo value of 15| croica. The whole of thia iznpor* 
tant industry is in the hinds of non-lndtaus. 
The same remark applies to the output of Indiin 
minerals, the total value of which raised during 
1908, was returned as X 7,823,745 against 
X 7,079,708 in 1907, an increaso of 10 5 per cent. 

In his Presidential Address el the Madras Oon- 
fcrence, Rao Bihadur Mudholkar adverted to 
this feature of India's industrial development and 
showed how the precious resources of the country 
are being exploited by outsiders, while we 
are getting only the wages for Indian labour 
employed to raise the minerals. Not one 
of the gold-mining companies is Indian, and the 
value of the gold produced last year was more than 
3 crorea. All the profit made in this industry goes 
clean out of the country. On account of their ecien- 
tifio knowledge, long experience and enormous 
capital, foreigners can easily take advantage of 
the many tiatural facilities which India effere and 
the children of the soil have only to look at 
them with despair. The fault is partly oore in 
as much as we do not possess the necessary enter- 
prise and knowledge, and cannot command the 
requisite capital. How can a backward people, 
labouring under every disaUavantage. be expected 
all at onro to bo ready to compete with the fully 
equipped foreign exploiter I Of what earthly use 
is it to be Indians,— taking the word in iU widest 
Bignific.ance-if millions of pounds worth of miner- 
als are annually extracted out of the eoil and 
carried away without giving them any moral or 
material gain t We cannot certainly be expected 
to congratulate ourselves on the growth and pros- 
perity of industries in which our only gain » 
wages of labour of the lowest kind. Such indus- 
tries are Swadeshi by courtesy. The whole 
question is rather a ticklish one and Oovernmeat 
is perhaps helpless In the matter. But so are 
people too and more so than Government. Rao 


Bihidur Mudholkar was handled rather roughly 
by Certain critics for his unpalatable but true 
remarks on the point. Ashe said, this is not * 
question of race or creed ; it is a question in 
which the most vital national interests are at 
stake, and as trustees of those interests, the 
Indian Government have a duty to perform by 
the people. The conservation of the natural re- 
sources of this country is the first duty of a pat- 
ernal Oovetnment such as our British Rulers 
ought to show themselves. The Geological Dep- 
artment IS making a survey of the whole country 
and pubhshtiig useful information as to the 
openings there are for capital and enterprise. 
But we are not in a position to profit by it. 
It IS therefore necessary that larger numbers of 
Indian students must receive instruction in 
mining and metallurgy, licenses and mining 
leases must be aliogether withheld from or more 
sparingly given to non-Indians, and Indian 
enterprise and capital ought to be encouraged. 
Our motive in seeking industrial development is 
the desire to promote the growth of notional 
wealth and natiooal income. But much of out 


r cwijoaiio oeveioptneut is development by 

r™.y. w, b.v. n 

profiu of our industries do not remain to fructify 
in the pockets of the people. 

British eepitel inreelmenta in this country ere 
ertim.t«i by son,, „hcut 700 crorea of rupeia, 
distnbuled .mnng v.riou, induslrie. end other 
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toboo .11 foreign 
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till Lltli It TTss yet too eaily for tliem to go 
farther. The Ar)H SAinajiste, howerei, lefuied to 
itanj there end have eioce taken several steps 
forward. They argaa that it ia only a corollary 
offhe position conceded hy the Pandits of Kathi 
at the instance of Maharaja Ranbir Singh «1 it 
the ontcaates and others similarly situiled, *9 
roost of the so-called depres-seil rlas-aes are, sluml 1 
have chances of betfeiiog t'leir position nud 
rising ill the social ml- The first thing whith 
the Arya Simajists in liie Punjab have establi'h<al 
w rrfijious iQuality fur all who join the Samaj, 
whether Hindus or non Hindus, men and women 
of the higher castes or of the so called depiovaod 
eUs.sra They have gone .a step further ant in 
»Mted the lattei with the sacred thread The 
wudom and the legitimacy of the h“»r a'ep i» 
lueslionahle. It einsee unnecesaaty Ktiiaiioii 
Md friction and letards the progress of the move 
Bent eppreciahl), 'i'lie oeit thing which the 
AryaSamajiste aim at, ie the social equality of all 
»ho join tlieSamnj They have not yet attained 
fMo llie extent of having free intermarriages 
between the diffvieiit castes They have to a 
great ei-ent (,roken the banivra of eub 
rastes, but they still marry within ca-ate 
It is true a ft« i„ter marriages between differ 
eat castes liaie taken (dace, but the exceptions 
only prove the rule. In the same way a 
Barrisgfsof liihh caste people with the loembem 
of the depr«^.ed classes admitted into the Arya 
‘-aroaj 1 aie taken place, but if my memory is to 
bo relied upon, the girls of the latter have been 
taken aa wives by the boys of the former. Pro 
i» this direction must necessarily be slow 
y I am quite at one with Babn Ambifc* 
Pbaran Marumdir that we should for some time 
^WWd on the lines rf least resistarce. In the 
onjab, the first thing which the Arya Sama- 
j''U achieve by the admission of the untonch- 
» fes into their fold is to make them toncbable' 
® oongregational and other public meetirge of 


the Arya Samaj' are freely attended by all 
inemberB of the Aiya Siiuaj whoever they were 
before they joined the Samaj and by Sanatanists, 
Mabomedane, and Christians too. The converted 
nntoucliables tlins sit on the rnme tarpefs and 
benches with the highest of Hindus end no 
objecUon is raised by any The first sign of 
resentment comes ivhen the former attempt to 
draw watei fiom the same wtlJs as are used 


j swii.c places, me opposiuon 

succeeds and the cunierted untouchables are 
successfully ousted In othere, it fails and the 
latter establish then iight to use the same 
wells with the ether Hindus In the matter of 
inter dining there is muili freedom even acioncst 
the highest sects of Hindus m the Punjab 
Ifc. o.n...W 

aiMmiUio.} and innsnoittime become tindisii/. 
guishablefiom ether touchable Hindus. The 
movmeBt is thus proceeding satisfacteriiy, but 
outside the Ary* Samaj nothing is beingdonein 
the cense of the untouchables In the An* idsniii 
too.tbe ceuse is only one cf the many causer 

end refowis edvecated and furthered by the 
^mej The imporUnce of the subject, however, 
demands an exclusive orgamsnticn pledged to 
the reform with ample funds and plenty of 
energy end asenfice to back it. People Lk 
orward to the newly started Hindu SJd.a to 
take up the matter m right eai nest, but it 
pears thet that august body is nieaced in mofe 
laipoitentworkthai, ihe uphftuig 
ration of the depressed classes is ef.ppoaed lobe 

Whet n most urgently needed for tha.«' 

which will produce leade a 
St M “raongAt IheuLlves and which 

•ill give them a status and position in the si^.J 

ilT" /” ^ 

bevo “•sI««»*dBo long and somneh. ^ '‘sleadera 
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0 1 the otlier hin'I, if we nssume tint the 
books of the OIJ TesUment contiin wb»t must 
hare been coosMereil the best specimens of 
Hebrew thought snd history of the period, they 
do not giee us nny very high idea of the civili- 
ution of these people ns a whole 


No inteUigest and honest man, ia.yt Mr, Sander 
lead, can den; that sin'-tion la to be found in paita 
of tho Old Testaments for alarer;, for poljgstoj, for 
reTeege, for deceit, for the putting to death of witches, 
for war, for the induemninate slaughter of eapUres 
taken in war and for other evils. (219) 

Mr. Sunderland also quotes passages from the 
Exodus and Deuteronomy sanctioning the taking 
of ‘ an eje for an eye, a, tooth for a tooth, baud 
for hand ' and contrasts lucli teathings with the 
teachirga of Christ in his Sermon on the Mount, 
wherein Christ says *' they say uoto jeeoand 
•"i but I say unto ye, 'resist not evil ' that )e 
love your eneraUs and bless them that curse }e ' 
ihd he adds what ie most eignificant, ‘ fioto 
»uch leaohinga as [those of the Old TesUmenl] 

to Chrut’s is about as long an etliiCAl 

journey as it U possible for us to conceive ' 

(219.) 

It IS obvious that tiie Jews were not piepsred 
to accept Jes'ts as llufii Mssswli iliat » is ‘ for to 
have come ’. And tnougb, in the later periods 
of Jewish bUtory, theii Prophets had ciuoe under 
the iiiduenee of the Biiddmst Missionanes 
(WiItiiM) that hid visited Judea in the thud 
or fourth century, U C , it not earlier, and tbo 
Neo-PUionie and Egeocic movements in Alev 
•ndrimnd Palestine — ulltraceiHe to India* — 
and though these Jewish Prophets were im- 
pressed with the coiiceptioa of aSpititua) Siviour 
frr the whole human race, these Piopbets were 
' voices crying m the wiUcrnesS ’ wbirh 

ad made no impression on the national cbsrac 
As staled by tl.e authors of the Perfect 
•y or the Finding of Christ, tbo Old TesU- 


• See nuddhism a 
Cams Pp. 201 


lU Chnstiao Oities, hv Dr. 
« :219 22a 


ment coostantly represents a contest between 
the Proph"t and the Priest, in which the Priest 
is'invaiiably victorious, catrying the people with 
him, inQuencing and moulding tbeir character 
after bis own, the Prophet becocniiig only a 
negligiUo quantity. (IV. 1.) 

The Hoots on gnosticism wiittan by those 
Piophots, aho were mombers of the Fraternities 
above leferred to, were so far neglected that they 
were actually excluded from the Bible as 
Apocryphal writings ; and if it be true, ns stated 
by the author of the book under review, that they 
represent the inner life of the people, why were 

they neglected and altogether omitted from the 
Bible ? 


inese Apocryphal nntings aie, indeed, very 
valuable documents, to which we may have to 
refer later on , but they fiirnish no index to the 
popular mind. 

Among a people considering themselves to be 
Iht .ho..n «f tb..r Ood .nd ,vi, ,oi..id,iiog tbe 
«»«.• .1 til. G..I1I,, to b, ,0 mony ooloi.t,., 
It w., ioipombl, to „p,o, ,„y opp„oi.lion „f 
lb. Uo..,ml.ty ol tb. Sp,„t, To ,oppo,o, 

ll..r.fo™.tb.lJod.„.m , ptopooitioofor 

Cb,„i„„„,, „„|j b, 
historical f icts 

•’.“'s" b"” “"f 

thahootbecoatrarv fh« ' Church-nciversal, 
tioJid tb. „.i 

.1 tb. ;b2.“tar.™ 7^'.. ” 

168 ,'6.0 X. ; siS'.; 
In trutb. there i. no eesentiel connection bet- 
J„J.i.„ ,„8 Cl.,i.l,.„ii,, „ b 

Sn ftM .od mon U. Dr P.I.y 
wnbed tbnt tbo two eyetema were conaidered aa 
independent oteael, „,l„ ..j 

tba, DbrU.iaoily .i-bt p,i„ J 

Inn nod ,b. Chnal.an nriph, 

-rty better by., broniop 
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6r OIT'pring ; i*n<l 5t‘ the Al»x»m”n<n [K*o 
r!atonic]Fith»rii of tl'eChii'tiimCiiQrch '»Uog»ve 
ChiWt th« nitro of tlio Sja of Go 1, ad ll>e litglievt 
tl'i'T eoiiM prc'iicnte of tiie l<lcnl X{»i» {M»x 
Miilter'i Thsosophy, Prof. Xf nnlpp 510—211 
The Clirlilisn f«Uh, mjs Hcbopnihauei, 
fprang from tlie nisdom of InctiH kkI ovenipreit'i 
Iho old trunk of rude JtiJ-iistn — a tree nf alien 
growth. 

Id fact, the whole movement of thought from 
aTtibslor Kt^biiun Ileligion to Ilaligion I'm 
reraii was due, we venture to auert, to the 
ioSuenceof Indian thought on Kco Platoraani 
Ivseaigm, and other gna-<tic eyatenie uf philoaophi 
(Carus, Ruddbum atul lu Chnatiati Uritira, 

' 203,219,220.) 

The bocks of these gnostic sod in>atic 
phUoiopbers were rejected by the Roman 
8eo ss aoMbonical and their Authors denounced 
ti heretics. (Sup lUl 258, 1 Stiwnst, 155) 

The learned author of ths Hook under review 
has repeeledly asked the question why these Cooks 
were omitted from the Bible, ss so modi apocry 
p'**! literature He thinks this wue probably • be 
caose the destructiun of Jeruavleci in tho year 
70 A. D, closed the door of the [Hebrew Old 
leatioient] Canon sgairst any fnilhei eutrancen 
1178 n) 

Thistuaj be so; but it is difficult to under- 
land wbj these Booksdid not obtain recognition 
when the Bible underwent revieion at the 
bands of the Pontifical Councils bo 
;Oie it assumed its present shape which was 
only in about the third century, A. C, 
One would naturally expect tiuit the Church 
dignitaries would include in the Bible all that 
WM diacoveied bj this time to be consistent 
with the tearliings of Jesus Christ and expunge 
whftterer was inconsistent with -those teachings 
But the facts are otherwise. Take, for in- 
'bwee, the Gospel of St Mareioii, whe lived in 
the secoud century, A. C. 


He ennaidered that true Christianity was de* 
baaed by the inircdiirlum of tl>e Jeni*]] ele- 
ments into it ; tiist It was in distinct anta- 
gonism to Judaism , the GihI of tie Old Testa- 
ment wta njttlie G.jd of the N^w TesUmeiit ; 
andCbriaiianity must he kept as an entirely new 
a, d BopaiaU system, pure from all the Jewish 
elemei ta tbiiist inU> 11 (blip lie). 3 tS-SlG ) 

St .Uaniiin, ac onlingl), upheld the le.schings 
of *<1 Paul aloi.e 

For such Views .St Marvion ivav denounced 
by the Church in Romo as si. Aichlieretic,tliougli 
' Ills own pei 1 liirnctei niul elevated views 
proiliiceii a powerfulrQ.it ii,.oij liia lime, . .. 
and ilia opinioe* weic « nUly adoptwl, that, 
»n the time of Epipbimu*, bis followers wera to 
be found throughout the whole world ' (Sop. 
Rel 344; Mead a Fragments, 245>-243.) 

Mr.bunderland, the author of the Hook Under 
review, admits that many of the boolia, 
omitUd from the Bible as uncanonicnJ, wero 

read eiUnslTtly m Church for two or tlirea 
ecnturica and were looked upon by etderi, billions 
endemineat Church FaUiers at iniuired ^ 

But not ose of these has a place to-d.v in onr Chriblian 

Chri,t,.n »„ie„ nr, toI ,g„,j „ 

l!>“l I"*. w.„ „cl,„I.d rrom 

H. B.fc Il.t ih„ „„„„ 

.l~, th. r.« il„i 

A.d .h, 

Ch„.. „ ,h. s,„ o„, 

Bikhi.,™.... .b„„j b„ 
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or 1,1, 
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The Present Economic Condition of India.* 

BY 

MR. V. G. KALE, M.A. 

(Pro/f«oi‘, FtrgMion College, Poana^ 


the paper, which I read last year before 
the Madras Session of the Industrial Con- 
* ferenee, entitled " Twenty-five Years’ Survey 
i-t Indian Industries", I attempted to form en 
estimate of the progress we have made during 
the last twentj-Sve years in the industiial 
field and tried to direct attention to certain 
industries, which await development. I pro 
pose, In this paper, to Uke a rap"! euney of 
the general ecooomic situation in India at the 
present day, to determine what stage we have 
reached in economic growth and indicate the 
dirKtions in which further efiart has to be made, 
laist year I quoted facta acd figures to show Uiat 
from being merely a rural country, with ite vast 
pnpiilition subaietiiigtnainlv on agiiculture and 
tlieprc-liietionof inw maUnaU, India is slowly 
I'ut Surely tal.lng to tnaniifactiiivs on modern 
lilies ^ nrioui causes hive contributed to bung 
alai'it tliia welcome leaiilt The npiJ lueof 
Jit«n from ftbickwai I couiltiy like Indit to a 
po»iii.,norpn-inenceiii ccinmeire and indnstii, 
the compialive helpUesness and poverte (o which 
tins coiiilry seemed to be tvduied, and a close 
study of the industrial history of England, ao-l 
especially of America and Germany, gave rise ton 
Mnvietion in the mind of people here, that the 
“Ivation of this Und lay entirely in its industrial 
regeneration and development It was felt as an 
irony of fate while otLer cations, with a 

•mailer population and with a scanty supply of 
r»w materiaU, which they had to import from 
outside, were dumping their manufactured goods 
tbs In dian market, and thus growing fat cn 
•Trepcral far Ih, laJacln.l Co^fe^eoc^ Lahore. 




which at one time supplied the people of 'Europe 
with itsfar-famed shawls, carpets and cotton fabrics 
and exported large quantities of other articles of 
manufacture to foreign hnds, should he reduced 
to the condition of a helpless customer for other 
people's goods. Memories of past prosperity and 
despair of the future combined to nerve men to a 
resolution to do something to re-oecupy the ground 
which was fast slipping from under their feet. 
But ill these tunes of mechanical inventions and 
scientific progress, it ys easier to talk about indus- 
trial regeneration and development than rctuallv 
to muvean inch in the desiicd direction, eipeeially 
i» n country ],ke ours, full of ignorance, 
coBservitism and poverty. The conviction had, 
however, gained ground that the history of 
laduslrially advanced counties of the Weet 
might repeat itself here and that e eynipatbe- 
tic Government and a people awakened to a sense 
o theirduty to themselves, might co-operate to 
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lifts come to him. U is proUbly n great hereto 
him. It is a great burden anil a great responsi- 
bility; but although ho rigidly confines himsell 
within the strait and narrow limits laid down for 
the conduct o! a Constitutional King, he doinin 
ntes the situation. It is a curious outcome of a 
series of successive Reform Bills, each of which 
wasdeclarcdin its turn to have surrendeiad every- 
tliiDg to the Revolution and to have s-sciiBced our 
ancient monarchy to Radical democracy, that 
eighty years after the introduction of the first 
Reform Act, the Sovereign is more inQucntial in 
a moment of crisis than any of his predecessors. 
iCT ca riCE TUE tacts' 

There are many ardent Radicals who will resent 
thia franlc recognition of the power of the King; 
but it is well to face the facts and to recognise 
things at they are. And, however deplorable it 
may appear to be, the plain brutal fact is that in 
any time of constitutional crisis we are all in the 
hollow of the King's ban i, and he can do with us 
pretty much as he pUaeea. Our Sovereign Lord 
the King is indeed no mere courtier’s phrase , it 
is the solidest reality in the politics of the day. 

THE toruuiUTV or euwaud vii. 

• The Bupremo authority of the King at a cneis 
like the present is inherent ir, his otfice, but it has 
been greatly enVarced by his personal popuUrity. 
There was acuiious paragraph in the papers some 
time ago reporting tbo proceedings of a email 
revolutionary meeting in London. One of the 
epcakers promised his cronies that the Sneia) 
Republic would soon be proclaimed in England 
and when that day comes, ho added, we shall elect 
Albert EJwanI as our first President. A Monarch 
who commands such universal respect as to have 
the nouiination at the liands of the Rede for the 
presidency of tha British Social Revolutiona’-y 
Republic is more than ' Ilia most granuus.’ lie 
is a man who has the confidence of his fellow 
men. 


I ftoi no flatterer of Kings, least of nil o 
Edward VII. I am under no delusions eg to liis 
limitations and his defects. I am afraid that I 
have often ofTended him by the plainness of my 
apeech and the freedom of my criticism. But all 
the same, I have always endeavoured to do justice 
to his charseter and to rnako allowance for the 
diflienlliea and the leroptatiens of his position. 
In foreign affairs he has been an influence making 
for peace, with one unfortunate exception, »n 
which an exacerbated family feud, now happily 
ended, did much to embitter the relations 
between two great Empires. 

UE vrno uosT he oseted. 

I say these things not for the sake of being 
disagreeable, but in order to remind my irascible 
Clitics bow absurd la their cry that I am under the 
glamour of tha Court or that I am idealising the 
King. 1 am a plain citiren who keeps bU eyes 
open, and who tries to see tilings as they are. 
And the one outstanding fact of the situation is 
that the centre ot our politieal equilibrium at the 
present moment is the Throre, and that the occu- 
pant of the Tbroue at the present crisis is Us 
Who Must be Obeyed. 

My, 'Studies of the Sovereign and of the Reign,’ 
which oiiginalty appeared in the pages of this 
JUvieto in 1007, were reprinted at the suggestion 
of the then Prince g[ Wales, now our King, be- 
cause, ae ho was good enough to say, they gave the 
most accurate description of the actual working 
of tho Monarchy in the latest developments that 
he had ever read. 

TUE rERMlStST-EDIToR OF THE KEALM. 

In these studies 1 wrote; • . 

‘The true theory of the position of tho sover- 
eign can best be understood by imagining the 
realm and all its depciideiicies as m great news- 
pal^r owned by a myriad slmrebolders, wbo 
include all the subjects of the Crown at home and 
over sea. Tho A’»ai)u comes out erexy day. The 
pemaneiit editoisldp of tbo great organ of 

naUonal opinion is vested in the bands of the 

oovertign, who is, however, forbidden to write 
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imturfl and extent of the obstacles we have to 
surmount. An easy-going optimi'nus notbetter 
than a despairing pessinism The situation 
most be rightly understood belore we essay to 
face the odds that are against us And how- 
erer gloomy the prospect, we must work with a 
singleness of purpose and a firm faith in uur 
dtetiny. 

The decay of old industries has thrown thou 
sands of artisans and craftsmen out of work 
Some oew industries bare been and are being 
started hut they cannot proride work to the un* 
emplojed The period of an industrial revolution 
cr transition isalwajs a time of distress People 
are awept off Uieir old inooiings acd drift aimless- 
ly along the hard tunes without support No 
doubt, labour is id great demand }ust at present, 
end whatever of'it is available in the eaiious 
industries, is well paid. Prices bave risen and 
elopg with them wages It is a remarkable 
feature of the present economic situation that 
manual labour of every kind fstehes very high 
wages and a common cool} or couk is bettei paid 
than a clerk. But domestic induatries having 
disappeared, and the centres of lodustiy having 
shifted, the lack works accustomed to their old 
environments and attached to their old looalitiee, 
do not sKilj migrate to places where labour la in 
great request. It is well known that man l■<,ofaIl 
baggages, the most difficult to m"' e, and it n not 
very easy for people to leconcile themselves to a 
change of euaironmont and eniplo>meot. When 
the period of transition is over, things will soon 
adjust them'elves, but, for the time being, there 
will be distress and hardahip which can only oe 
relieved by a further expansion of trade and indus- 
tnea I have said above that the development 
of indigenous industries and the attainment of 
wealth and priuperity by their means, has hetome 
the settled ambition of the people of this conntiy. 
But it may be asked, if the e'tabliahinent of 
•national induatriea is snchadifficuU job as already 
' 4» 


described, why waste effort upon it ? India is 
essentially an agricultural c-ountry, with three-* 
fourths of its people living upon agriculture alone.' 
Devote al! your energies toils improvemenf; 
develop it to tiie highest degree attainable Leave 
other countries which have already occupied an 
impregnable position in manufacturing activities^ 
to that business They will require food, they 
will want raw material®, and must look up to you 
for the supply of the same For instance, England 
must have cotton for her mills, and wheat for her 
children and must import them from outside. The 
very rumour that the supply of American wheat 
was inadequate and that it was being cornered by 
Mr Patten made the heart of England flutter 
with anxiety and suspense. A similar rumoitp 
with regard to cotton sent a sbtver into the manu- 
facturing centres of that country, and short work 
was at once resolved upon in the cotton mills. 
India bastbus a splendid opportunity of becoming 
an indispensible feeder of manufacturing countries 
and can occupy the tame vantage ground in the 
production of food and raw materials as they 
occupy in manufactures Those who have an 
intimate knowledge of theaociil and economic 
condition of the West tell us that even there, 
there IS now a reaction against city life, full of 
burry and bustle, smoke, andsqnilor, wretched- 
ness and poverty, which come in the train of the 
modem fertory system, and that '• back to land " 
IS the cry often heard at present in some' of those 
rountriee A warning is given to us and wo 
are advised to think seiiously before we plunge 
headlong into the life of manufactunog nations 
on modern line®. India has been, from time out 
of mind, a happy land of village communities 
and republics, leading the life of Arcadian eimp- 
lieity, and its adoption of tVestern methods must 
bringupon it all the evils of industrialism, the 
overcrowded cities with their few millionaires and 
myriads of toil, .g work-people, the struggles 
between the employers and the employees, with 
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tion of tlif IVilni, it niiy bo tlie KinB'-* July l*> 

(iccej.t tbo rfsignaliou of liis Min^^lers ritbei llwn 
to act upon tbeir ativro. It ia in tUcao rn.fl bnk 
supicino momonts tint tbe King must ac. on 
liis own julfmcnt un.ler tbe Ren«o of h»a own 

reepoii'ibihty. 

nis ETA}.DrOM. 

It ro\v be will to tr\ to look ot tbc rU.i .Ik n 
from UiP King’s Etandpoint. He h aoovo ..II jnr 
Um and ti uste.l by nil Tbit K a Tintional ai .1 
an impniial ns‘-et of tbc fii'Rl importnn.e N'.one 
su^pfctsblm of doing nnjtbing .mvpoil<n..i.lilt.> , 
no one imputes to bim any pars.i. .1 or tl .>» bi •« , 
ba will bob! tbe bnUtice even nnd eee fm U.s 
duty U to cee Umt tbe goveunncnt of tbe lom.tiy 
U eiriled on witbout lulciruplion. 

At presinl tbe iliCfi'roncf?flu«ing Ulwecn 
Mvd Commons Uireiten to bring tbe goiernmei.t 
of tbo Renlm to a ttfind«tiU. Tbe foromons way 
refuse to vote Bupplies to tbe C.own unWs tbo 
Cioen usee lU prerogntire to compel ibe Ia)i<U tu 
,.4 tbe Veto Dili. Tlut means in plmi. Eogliab 
ihnt tbe Coinciona will atop euppli.e unless tbi. 
King will cieite ns many Peers nsnte necilcJ to 
oveibear tbt tenstunee of tbe lIoti<e of I/>i0n to 
tbo ariruTKO of Ibvir absolute vct«> IF tilings 
el oulJ come to ibis pVss what is tbe King to do ' 
VMIAT la TDE KINO 10 DU 
Tbo gencinl belief nmong n.lvanrid Litierals 
and Kstionshsts is Ibat tbe King bis no irpon- 
Mbilitj in tbe matter. He bis just to do ns be m 
t'bl. I'or po;)iifi, fM; Dfi A trnjjtily of 124 
with a plurality of 400,000 voles lM.biiid il, is 
Bufllcitnt wirrant to any King to mibe any 
number of Peers. Under sucli lircnmstinces, 
eo Ibis theory runs, it is with Kings ns itww 
nithtbeOilhnt PIx Hui died—' TI e*rs not to 
reason wbj ; tbeirs but to do nnl die* Mr. 
A8f\uilh, it is constantly asserted, must biro had 
osauranees from the King to this effect before he 
made his Albert Hall speecli with U» famous 
pledge. In tbit f.ailh tbe Liberal hosts went 


forth conquering nnd to conqiior. 


In that fftith 


they wait expectant tbe creation of Peers by tba 

hundred or tbe thousand, it does not matter which. 
inE GREAT COSCILIATOR. 

The essiimptlou underlying the foregoing- 

aiguments that tbe King is « mere automaton. 

who has ro other duty than to oo ns ho is tmd by 
his Ministers, even if they tell bim to effrtt a 
revolution u. the Constitution, is not accepted by 
King Elward any more ihsti it was by Queen 
Vittoria It is tbe theory of the Sovereign 
that while in oi dinary times nnd fer ordinary 
purposes the C.binet has the Great Seal in its' 
p>KLet. whenever a collision octura between tbe 
two llomes of Parliament it is the duty of tbe 
Crown to take a leading pirt in composing 
duTeiences ind averting h deadluek. So far from 
the Monaicli being denied nil right to act on hie 
own ju.lgment and to take independent initiative) 
of his own It i» precisely at such a juncture tint 
independent action » imposed upon him by hie 
position as Peace-msker in ordinary to the^State 
nnd bilancO’Wbeel of the Constitution. ,, 

TUE KINO KOT AN AUTOMATON. . 

When two authorities are up, neither eupreme, 
some confo«i»n enters at the breach, unle*s 
It IS p< ssil.lv to introduce some third factor which 
cm heal th» istnfo Tbe King, liphty or wi'Ot'g- 
ly, doe* not soiiMder that be would bo obeying 
either tbe letter or the spirit of tlie Conetitutien 
if he weic to ftbdic.to I is right of personal inter* 
ventiun bvtwten the wniring Houses. Ho is 
b>iund tonct on his own judgment whenever bis 
Ministers ndvI^e him to act in ft manner con* 
trarj t> uang", to eilect a revolutionary iliinge in 
tie Conmiulion. He may decide to act on their 
cftUftBvIs or to reject ibcir advice. But tbo 
responaihility of nrciptatiPC or rejection in that 
vnao tests upon him, with force undiminisbed by 
tbo use an.l wont wbieb has destroyed bis res* 
porsibility for ass»ntlng to AcU of ParHament, 
a functun which lias become purely automatic. 

Our Sovereign Lord the Iving baa a freehand 
in this matter. He is trusted by everyliody. If 
he an} a ' Ko,* Ilia decision will be nccepted with 
rrgret, no doubt, in many quarters, but with loyal 
obedience. 

Hence I end, as 1 began, by Baying that ‘ Our 
S^ereign Lord the King* is the phrase of the 
fitnation. AVe are all in the hollow of his hand, 
and VI hat he eaj a goes, 
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loust mike Berious efforts, if not for the purpose 
of increased exports of food and raw materials, 
at least for the aike of meeting the growing 
demand for the same in the country itself 
One of the causes that have been nssignel for 
the high prices of food-giains prevailing at 
present is that the produ' tion of these grains baa 
not bien keeping pace ftith the increasing demand 
for them. Again, agricultural improvement is 
sssential for the growth of the manufacturing 
iodustry. Let ns take tbe augar industry as 
an illustration. In spite of the Jrantic efforts 
latterly made to check the imports and consump- 
tion of foreign sugar by all available means, tha 
country’s sugar bill is every day going up by 
leaps and hounds. Last year, our imports of 
foreign sugar were valued at neaily eleven crores 
of rupees, which means an increase of 100 per 
e»nt. ill less than ten years. Now, one of tbs 
causes that hamper lbs indigenous sugar indnstry 
U tbe poor outturn of raw sugar par acre, which 
ia mors than three times as email as that elsewhere. 
To coma in a tine with Mauritius, Java and other 
place* in this respect means egiiciiltuial improve- 
®ant, the uu of scientific processes in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar cane, bettei manures and up-to date 
methoJe ill round. The teiiiie industry is 
making * commendable progress, but we want 
cotton of a finei quality to be produced in the 
country and this aUo point* to improvemeiits in 
agriculture. Our tobacco industry isalsobandi- 
capped by the poor quality of the stuff we produce. 
Thettme remark applies to other agrunltunl 
products and iDdustnea depending upon agncul- 
tore. Here then is a vast field for work. Tne 
greater the value we may coas mother earth into 
yielding to us, the better will it be for tbe poor 
cultivators and the country generally. The spread 
of pnmiiy education, the establishment of co- 
Cfwrative societies and agricultural banka, tho 
iffusion of useful information regarding improved 
methods among the ignorant peasants, tho supply 


of better manures and 


e extended imgation 


works, are the directions in which effort has to 
bo mads, and we roust congratulate Government 
on the particular attention that is being paid to 
this subject, and the special endeavonrs that are 
bring made by tbe Agricultural Departments in 
the various provinces in this behalf. Educated 
people and Zemindars must co operate with 
Government in this matter and not leave the 
poor and ignorant ryot to Ins own crude efforts. 

Admitting then the supreme importance of the 
Agricultural industry and the infinite scope that 
there is for its development and tha growth of the 
industries dependent thereon, one may ask, can 
we not attempt the puniuit of manufactures at 
the same time ? Shall we follow agriculture to 
Ibeexclusioi) of other induetnes f The idea of con- 
fining our atteo tion exclusively or more promineDt* 
ly to agriculture militates against the present 
mood of the people end rune counter to their most 
cherished ambitioD. They aspire to make Indie 
n manufacturing country, not entirely so like 
England; but it aeeme to be their determined 
attitude to attain a potition of some importance 
In that line conaislently with the maintenance 
of agriculture. There is no reason to’ euppoee 
that this 18 an impracticable or unprofitable 
ideal To day there may be a ahorUge of labour 
10 certain localities, the centres of manufactur- 
•og «Uv.ty. But the vast and mc^aeing 
Wulalioii of the country may be relied upon 
for an ,dequ.ite supply oflabour for new indus- 
tries that may be startwl, and we need not 
rnpple agriculture by drawing off Ltboure,^ 

.. .. Ib, pr«.„ n, ■ 
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o! tlut aynipAthy and BoUeitude. There has been 
a unanimous voice in all parts of the eiviliBed 
globe that such a Sovereign as King Edward VII, 

. deserved to have lived longer for the greater 
good of Humanity at large Hia was indeed a 
heart full of human sympathy, cultured and re- 
fined, by long experience and instinctive know- 
ledge of human nature. No Sovereign in modern 
times has been so mourned as he ; end none has 
received such a tribute of universal praise. The 
very Urge number of sovereigns and minor princes 
who followed his funeral procession from West- 
minster Hall to St. George's Chapel at Windsor, 
amidst the solemn and icjpresiiive pageantry da- 
manded by the mournful occasion, are a testi- 
mony to hia rare worth. In the words of 
Tennj-son in reference to Prinee Albert, we may 
lay that we have lost King Edwird : 

_ . “He It (rece, 

knew hlo BOW e • t e 

Wetcebtmti be oieved, 

Aol u KprcMion of Jnmtelf 

Aed to «hat limlu, aed how Uodorlr 
Not iwsylsg to thi, focHon ,, 

.n i.o„, 

berrslur.- 

a .» world-wide nsme, herrafter, and for all 

1 14 BOUI I 

' samin mrncs. 

In Kriti.1, pn,„ie,, i, ^ 

l.rtnlt>,.r.„nj.t ,1, 

innJ,So,ii„., „.„,j 

d.l.«t.t.Cr.t InlroJnclion into ,i„ u„„, 
Cemtoon. Arril ISih 1810, rf, i, , ..j 
d.jintl , .nn.l.rf ll,i,i.l, D.n,to„„ pj 

rt,chlh. llnlfl 

.ttonnon. In! ntto.lj «nton.;itoil„,., 

, tjvtrt It .klcb ra emrf nn 1, tl. p 


from November last till Easter, its intrinsio 
merits were such that the Opposition had to give 
way. The Opposition in the House was nowhere, 
And the Lords, for very shame, absented themselves 
when theBill.was reintroduced on the 29th April. 
Only six Peers were to be noticed in the gilded 
Chamber of whom three were the Commissioners. 
Oil 30tk April the Budget received the royal 
assent, and Democracy and Fiee Trade once more 
triumphed against the forces of Reaction and 
monopoly of Power and Privilege. Justly has 
the J/aMcArifei Gtiaidian observed (3rd April) 
that “ in the teeth of many angry interests the 
Budget hag proved that we have only to make 
taxation quite fair ss between taxpayer and tax- 
payer, In order to make it more productive than 
It has ever been, and less galling than It has been 
to Industry and business " Mora. "Among the 
Indirect gains from the fight is a better know 
ledge on the nation'e part, of the extent of devo- 
tion it ran expect from some of those who have 
fared beat at iu hands.” Thui the battle of the 
old Budget of 11.09.10 has been fought and won. 
H.. IluVt to, 1010 11 „ii,, 
duto,! ,1., olCototoon. «- 

.ftor ,1„ 811, J„„, „„j. i, „,p 
>>. Pow l,V„ tor gT.„lrt ii„t th.r, „1|1 bo 
POP. «t wtonjli,,., ,t tl„ toooll, 

.»A lb, ,„„a „p„„tollm 

T.riir toto,„,„. K,i,i,„ 

“"“"'I CI'PP'I*'' 
■P'' K'PPPO Ol lb. ■■Jl.,k„cd" 

^Pllb. .Id o,E.„i..a.Eit.,top .Pd 

'-'Pf.ctod, Th. 

.f' Oppciliop 1 K 

•P«7pwk '7"'“'“'"'“"'" •“I' 

• 0 ITcu., of C0D.10CP, PS. MTtoln to 
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But our difficulties? Well, they nre mK&y, and 
I have indicated some 01* them above The first 
sod t'ne foremost is that about capital. In spite 
of the fabulous hoards, which are said to be 
lyiog idle and useless, it has to be admitted that 
toere 13 no capital lo this country, adequate to 
the financing of the larger industries on the 
Starting of which the heart of people is eet. 
The word ‘poverty* is wiit large on the face 
6t the country and it la supei fiuoos to prove 
what is patent The now spuit nf self help and 
self improvement that is abioad, and the geneial 
desire to promote the economic growth of the 
country, that 18 visible on all hands, are slowly 
inducing what little capital there may be to come 
out of strong botes and run into more useful 
thannels. We learn from the latest report on 
Joint Stock Ooinpanies registered in India, that 
during the year 1907 08,^269 of these concerns 
*ere lUrtod with a nominal capital amounting 
to some 16 crotes and that in that year there was 
a net increase of 1S9 in the number of ompanies 
with ail increase of 13 crores in the nomioal and 
of 6 Mores io the paid up capital of the same 
At the close of 1907-08, the woiking companies 
bad paid up capitttl of the amount of 50 irores, 
and inereaso of crores over the year previous. 
During the last decade the increase in the paid- 
up capital has been 45 9 per cent. These figures 
make it evident that Indian capital is slowly 
- leaving its shyness and u being induced to come 
out in dribblets The indigenous iiisuronce com- 
panies, banking firms, glass works, sugar factones, 
cotton and oil mills, match, soap and cap fsctoiies 
andother mmuf icturing concerns that are being 
started in ratioui p.irls of the country, point in 
the same diteclion 'I’liere is a steady improao- 
■lent in the economic coiidition and the nest gener- 
ation will see an lodustrial progress which the 
•Mt whole century could not bring about But 
the figures of export and production values that 
usually quoted to illustrate the indostnal 


prospcnty of India, do not reflect the true state 
of things. The growth of tea and cofTee planta- 
tions, of coil and gold mines, of jute factories, of 
the kerosine oil industry andofindustriescnncerned 
with minerals generally, which has been very 
remarkable during the last few years is no com- 
pliment to Indian capital, Indian talent or 
Indun enterprise Esceptii'g the cotton industry 
which is mostly in the hands of Indians and is 
worked wiih Indian capital, almost all the so- 
called indigenous industries, which are taken to 
estimate the industrial development of India, are 
cot indigenous in the real sense of the word Most 
of these are worked with European capital and by 
Euiopeai. sgenty The only profit thftt India 
makes from them is the wages which the labourers 
engaged m them get. for their manuei labour. 
Taketbetea industry for example. The toUl 
area under cultivation increased from 640,633 
acres in 1907 to 548, 127 acres in 1908 and the 
toUl number of planwtiona from 6811 to 6639, 
The total production of tea was some 247 million 
pounds, of which about 234 millions valued at 
10 39 crores of rupees were exported, which 
seems to be the highest figure on record. The 
industry employed morethan five lakhs of labourers, 
being an increase of 30 thousand over the previous’ 
jvar The capiui of the Joint-Stock Companies 
engaged m the productiou of tea amounts to 
nearly Rs 24 crores, m, companies registered 
in India. Rs 3 36 crores, companies registered in 
Union. Ra 20 22 crores Now. here is an impor- 
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anticipate tbftt ttie wise men at the head of Turkey 
fully recognise the dangers and will do every thing 
to smooth the present troubles. Oil must be 
poured on the troubled waters. 

Next, there is a war to the knife — at present 
a domestic war only — between Finland and Itut«ia, 
The autocracy of the Empire seems to be bent on 
putting an end to the independenco und integnly 
of the brave Fins. It is to be hoped wiser counsel 
will prevail and the Fins will maintain their 
independence. It should be remembeied that the) 
have independent commercial treaties with Conti 
Rental States. Should unfortunately Eu'mi persist 
in its efforts at the spoliation of Finland there 
is sure to sri*® an economic war The Continental 
States will havetoraUo their voice and either 
compel UiimIa to respect their reapectne 
clnl treaty righta or to let Finland ,Wne 
Whatever moral pressure, ihertfore, which these 
8UUs may bring upon the Twir would be of the 
bighwt taliip. TheTMi IS still ». want of the 
Inletnil pw™ i, l„,llj 

iD llie coimtry, lU Mono! obt.in it if I,. 

rloBtitt thcMt tvho fit. moat nblo to l.ni) it To 

inoiir tbo di-pl.a.iini of If,... ,, 

lead.™ »oold 1, to out hi, j„„„j 

from iindtr f.f, f„t. fi„t 

Ifght .Ump of llboitj-fotioB ■Utoni.n .t 

St, r.t.n.fiurgh to roor,.,l tho Trar to 1,1 Fii,l,„j 

fclonnT Utitti, .off,,, fn,tn,n,,ly for want of 
libtral .t,tr.m,r.,t,lp, 
ortntii.H, Jrmocr.,; 

Oorrminrnt i. tl.ornijlf, d-mormtin-f il,„ „ 



and j,„ ont hut . „h„„t ,1., 

ooiinlrr. A d.ioor„tiwd form of pomnn,.,, 

on alotir 

«^mbt, for tbr rraf ,.i,.„ 

while the hander nepr.«ion is as busy „ 

ud th, rtroam of Wool, 

.Mr Ihrr. 1 . ro rod 
cents and dep'rtaticns. 


'Persian politics are yet at sixes and sevens, 
There is anarchy at the capital as well as in the 
provinces. The Mejiiss Ins many an impractical 
politician, no doubt stirred by a peculiar kind 
of patriatism, who cannot look practical facts 
into the face and steer the vessel of State.. 
The empty treasure needs to be tolerably 
well filled. And though Eussia and England aro 
jointly prepared to lend the money, of courec, on 
uncliallengefl security , the Majliss’ politicians seem 
to be ‘leterminedly opposed to its acceptance They 
are a suspiiious lot and seem to think that such 
a loan would prove to be the thin end of the 
weilge and the two Powers will gradually bring 
Persia inu> their grip and crush it as a boa-conS* 
tnetor would. 8o they refuse to take any help 
front Ifie two I'ower, totwl fntert.W In tlio matn- 
Wtiaticoof Pficaaiid otdar, ,U Ih, aame Iftne 
til,™ loipiaolical polilicn, I„o,pwblo of 
t«iriogthi,iM,in,| xiiry litro .b.ololtly 

failwi. Till, fnifiiro w.a inavitAblo, Boeing tliat 
«k,roU.,„i, no I,, ,„j „„ ordei.tliot. cannot 
Iw any aotumy of propot ly and if proporly fa not 
arruiwtiow may fiooplo would truattlie Mojlias witb 
tlioir monoy.* Ifnt |l,o evident logic of tliis situa- 
tion do., not retm to imp,,,, ,1,„, K.alem Ba.ti- 
an.. So that tfi.y ,h,, 

nor till, otlier. At la-t eenie geniua lina flit upon 
lating the monry from a neutral " power 1 
ey are now muI Uj be negotiating with 
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bim to find that it U not raerely the Bullion 
Broker that opposes a high duty on silTer. It 
has been opposed by Indian publicists Iiko the 
Hon. Fandit Madan Moban Malavlya and in 
the interests of the ryot himself. Mr. Webb 
thinks of the ryot’s existing store of orna- 
ments when he advocates the silver doty. 
Mr. Milaviya thinks of the ryot’s purrhsse of 
Sliver for ornaments in future when he opposes it. 
So far as the currency is eoneemed it appears 
unnecessary to discuss the effect of a silver duty 
on the ryot’s ornaments. It is now over 15 years 
since the value of the rupee was divorced from 
that of silver bullion, The ryot’s ornament no 
longer varies in value with the rupee, Its rupee 
price is regulated like that of any other commodity. 
The 1893 legislation was specifically undertaken 
lo emte a discrepancy betwfen the value of the 
Mpee and the value of silver. Why, then, go 
back on this policy and now think of bringing up 
the value of uncoined silver to the level of the 
*<ipeet The people’e reserve stores of silver did 
depreeuti after 1893. Cut is it at all necessary 
cc Wise MOW to attempt to set right that deprecia 
ticn after 17 jearsT The atorea of value roust 
have changed hands considerably during this perioil. 
Silver has further fallen in value and purchases 
of this depreciated silver have been made in the 
interval TJnlesv nn attempt is made toraise the 
value of the silver in tho rupee to 16d, sod thus 
to make ail ver bullion and the rupee convertible 
into one another, there appears to be no point in 
a high silver duly. And it is doubtful if a high 
duty will result in a sufficiently appreciable rise 
m the price of silrer in India. For its first effect 
would be a slacking of the IndLan demand for 
ailver ard a consequent fall in its world price. 
The Indian demand will then adjust itself but the 
Ro'd price of silver will still be far below that of 
the rupee. It appears, therefore, to be an nesonnd 
•o?g*s'ion to iojposa a high silver duty for tho 
P'-vpoee of bringing op the value of the silver 


Btoi« of value to the level of the face-value of a 
token coio. 

But a moderately high silver duty may have 
another effect, viz., that of an inflow of gold 
into India. Silver is a competitor with Council 
Bills in the adjustment of India’s favourable 
balance of trade. If the Secretary of State should 
stop his sales of CnunLils Bills when be has reached 
17 millions, the balance due to India (about 12 or 
13 millions on an average) should be adjusted 
only by the shipping of the precious metals. If, 
by the imposition of a high duty, gold gets a 
discrimination in its favour, it will be shipped to 
India in preference to silver and this will be 
directly facilitated if free coinage were allowed 
for gold in the Indian Mints. A silver duty 
auffieiently high, might therefore materially help 
in attracting gold to India in much larger 
quaoliUes and will popularise the use of gold. 

The Inst of Mr. Webb’e suggestions relates to * 
the Gold Standard Eeserve Pond. He advocates 
the actumuUtion of a Uige amount and of loeat* 
ing at least 15 or 20 millions of it in India. He 
also losists that the reserve must be in gold and not 
in slock or securities. The Gold Reserve should 
be viewed as inteodeil for the purpose of being 
available for exportin exchange for lupees, when 
nvrtszury. It u essential that the Fund should be 
located in India for realisicg this object. For 
the method in which it should be used is by 
supplying goM for export when exchange should 
fall below specie po,nt. The Indian Government’s 
gold obligations are discharged by the export of 
produce la the ultimate The Secretary of State’s 
Owncil Bills ere only the instruments by which 
this p.-oduc« is paid for. Their sale is in reality 
the same operation as the Government of India 
baying trade bills on London m the market The 
sal. of Council Bills is a convenient operation so 
long as India’s trade baUnee exceeds the Secretary 
^ SUte’s requirements. Bat. if it shonld fsl*' 
brio* the latter, gold will have to be found at 
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form of evolution, but he is, ns this world goes, a 
scarce breed. There are no Republics in Asia, 
which has always been the greatest Innked-up 
deposit of multitudinous humanity of all the Con- 
tinents. In Europe, the French and the Swiss 
alone prefer the Republican form of gorerumeut 
to the Monarchical. Only in America does Re 
publicanism live and thrive. Even there Porfino 
Diaz has converted one nomin.al Repubho into a 
real despotism, and hia example i® emulated bj 
more than one Latin-Amencan President. 

THE RETilSSiKCE OP MOVaaCBT 

The simple fact la that there Ina been a great 
renaissance of the Monarchical idea in Europe m 
the last half century. The glowing euthnsiuam of 
1848 has peri«lied eo completely that it is un 
Vnown to the new generation. Social Democrats 
bare not found anything to conjure with la the 
word Republic New States like Norway and 
Bnlgaria prefer to be ruled by Riogs ratber than 
^7 Ppesideota, Spam has tried a Republic, only to 
reiert to Monarchy. Fraoco is Republican Uut 
tt is a drab Republic which excites no enthusiasm, 
and coamands only the respect due to a humdrum 
sjitea which keeps the machine going The 
triumphs of the German Monarchical system in 
1871 profoundly impressed Europe Tlio <> i 

eoce of Austria-Hungary has convinced eierybody 
that a Francis Joseph is indispeiistWo if the 
Empire Kingdom is not to go to pieces 

TUB BBiTisa xovancBY (uurrro) 

But it is in England that the revival of the 
Slocarchical principle (limited) has been most 
remaikable. The modern constitutional sovereign 
whose poner is rigidly circumscribed by nsage and 
by statute, is invested by hU position with such 
opportunities of influence as to male him, nt such 
crisis as the present, fsr and away the roost im- 
portant person in the Stales This traiisforuia- 
lionhas been chiefly due to tho long reigo, the 
ihrovrj good sense, and great public spirit of 
Queen I ictoria, When she came to the Throne 


Uonarchical slook had dropped lower than at any 
date since l{i49. George Ilf, was mad, George 

IV, was bad, end William IV, was Sailor Bill a 

man whoso personality neither excited enthusiasm 
nm ccmmanded respect The Girl Queen began 
her reign by a blunder about the bedchamber 
worotn, which called forth protests and complaints 
from the Tory Party tlat read strangely 
as coming from nen who, since the days 
of the Stuarts, piided themselves oa their 
loyalty to the Throne But her blunder helped 
her to discover that tho Monaichy still counted 
for Booietbitig in English politics and although she 
made frank confession that she had made a falsa 
step, she proBted by the experience thereby 
acf|uired When EDgUnd passed under the rule 
of Prince Albert, the task of re-huildingthe Mon- 
archy was earned on ohnt Uast «ncf cAne Eait. 
After hie death there was a peiiod of unrest. The 
retirement of the Queen seemed aa if it would 
undo all the work previously accomplished in the 
rebabiUUUon of Monarchy. It was only In seeming. 
The Illness of tlie Pnnee of Wales nnd the return 
of the Queen to her duties sufficed to destroy the 
Illusion of a Repulicao leiction, and for the next 
Hury years there was not even a momentary 
Check to tho Monarchic.al revival. When Edward 
A- If. came to tha Throne he inherited a much 
oorc important position of influenco tinn that to 
which Im» predecessor had succeeded in 1837, and 
eo far he has increased rather than diminished its 
prestige. 


* Our Sovereign Lord th« Kin- 
log phrase Austere Repubirc...„ ic 
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Ethics ancl the English Political Crisis. 


Ethics of Ehartrihari. 


Professor Henry Jone« lias ft learned article on 
“ The Ethical DsmnnJ of the Present Political 
Situation" in the Hihhtrt Journal for April lie 
thinhs that the present eltuation la maiuly the 
product of distrust. *' Had our politicians " mys 
the author, “ trusted tlie people more, some 
methods of persuasion would not hare been used 
and Borae issues would not have been raised, 
end the nation would have been led to the 
solemn task of choosing its rulers and of deciding 
between great issues in a different spirit.” Pro- 
fessor Jones cites a few lecent instances where 
owing to a low estimate of the people’s mUlligence, 
they were invited to choose between political 
parties upon Issues which were not real. 

The political gain that woe sought to be made 
by placating the German bogey of mvasion is a 
striking illustration. The peril of invasion was 
certainly not imminent and the Oovemment could 
well have been expected to see that the eUores 
of Great Britain were safe from attacks. The 
distrust of the Liberal Government was ground- 
less. 

Another instance of the kind was the cry for 
preferential tariffs, ns if the Colonies and Depen- 
dencies were not already loyal, and the loyalty 
could be increased by a slender cash-nexus. 

Tho distrust of the Irish people is yet another 
Unnecessarily vehement apprehensions have been 
expressed at the approach of •■Socialism" and 
that which hae led tolhis alarm is the prevision 
of old age pensions and the rcso’ve to have no 
hungry children in the schools. •« It i, 
the moral fibre of the people is loose,” say. the 
author, “ that this cannot be done without destroy 
ing thrift and loosening the bonds of the 
and bringing about national degeneracy." ^ 


This topic forms llio subject of a readable 
aiticle by Mr. G. A. Cinnduvaikar in the V«die 
Jfagoiine and Gtirukvla Samaehar for Vuishakra 
1966 This renowned nuthor’s three works are all, 
well known; the *Snngara Sliataka,’ de.ils with 
woman, love and other tilings of youth. Tiie'Niti 
Sliataka ’ treats of liidjctic and moral things. By , 
contrast, the value of keeping up promises, of learn- 
ing, valour, moral courage, and large-mlodnessnre 
well brought about Tiie'Vairaga Shataka' holds 
up the greedy to ridicule and the arrogance of the 

rich tococlempt. 


There is ono beautiful Sloka which indicates tho 
universal path to happm-ss. U says 
•‘Abilbcncsfrondestrovinglife.restraintin deprlv, 
the truth, timely, 
not oven talking 

about the ladies of others, chocking the stream ot 
mn*«***’ eewipassfoii lovarda 




•uuvwing Bioka describes 
should command reverence : 

the good, regard for the 
reverence for elders, d.l.geneo in 
acijuinog knowledge, aftcelion for one’s own wife fear 
oiil maTwr « ^rom the contact of an 

<i«ht.es reside aro to 

The characteristics of the high-minded are to 
be found in the following verse 

action * *»” delights his father by good 

husband’s^ good. 

and in adreraity. '® is thoiamo in prosperity 

One more aphoiism may be mentioned ex- 
pUioing that in ascelism alone is freedom from 
danger* — 

kw 

ephemeral. l.ose for of youth is 

110000.0 '* ephemeral. 

is prefectly worllitess snS * this whole world 

to atUm final beatitude. ® en^estour 
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»ny lending articles or dictate the policy 
oF tbe piper. The actual work of nriting ti>e 
leidei-s and providing for tlie editing of tlie 
Impecinl news shcut is entrusted to & tempor 
ary editor (the Fieiuier), who, as a rule, is 
changed after each simreholdcis’ meeting The 
pnmacent editor lm& the sole right of iiocninntirg 
the temporary adjunct, limited b) the condition 
that he must be a person who corammHs the con 
Edence of the Editorial Council elected by the 
shareholdeis Whatever the permanent editor 
says must betistened to respectfully The meie 
right to be consulted and to have the opportunity 
of inspiring the temporary etaff, gives the perma 
cent editoi a position of influence in the conduct 
of the ndmiiiistiation nnmeasiiitvbly gieater than 
that of any temporary editor Wliilw »he Sovereign 
is techiiiially advised hj hia Ministers he has 
a vantage point from which he can advise them, 
and while ha is in theory depuved of all authority 
in practice, hi$ sagacity, his experience, his oppor 
tuoitles make him practically supreme 


Tne cFowv is crisis 

The inSuencss of the Severeign, grant in all 
tlmea, becomes paramount at times of ConslitU' 
tionsl crisis 1 quote agaio as to how this worked 
out la Queen Victoria’s reign.— 

The permanent editor haa no fewer thin twenty-two 
titava been confronted with the rekignalion of her 
Utnporary aiai^Unt. The reeignation of the ^iiM 
WinUtee la no event which has occurred rather oftener 
— '"ery three yearaaince the Qitecn cametothe 
Ilia alic hat exercitH her 
on to her Conncils whom 


throne Oncach of thrsi, v. 
pwvilece aan Sovereign to e> 

It la inlerealmg to ace wnn v 
fr if the Queen'a firat choici 


Prime Mtn: 


leufl, the Duke of Wellington noold hevo Prune 
Hiaiater In r.ord SUnlej, and failing him. I-ord 
Ah^Mn. In 18.V, Ixird Derby and, failing bim. Lord 
John nnaaeil In 1«3, Lord Granville, and in l««). Lord 
llirtiiigton and failing him, I ord Oranvillo r.o Queen 
.,^*1 OMeavoured to avert the diro neciaaitj of coromia- 
®“|18 ^rd Palmeraton to form an adminiatration, and 
i,,®^“*'»J«the equally nnplcaaant alternatire of a 
Gladatonian Prennerahip. In the raaking of Cahiseta tbe 
V een i influence haa been chiefly perceptible in indnp- 
“K Lord Uelboume in 1S39 and 8iV Robert Peel in IW5 
wreannwofflceehen they were out of it, and wanted 
..liV ? Duraeli in IRST. 

V. ** have ao embarrassed Lord Stanley that 

^aamgUrd Palmeraton in IS52, and in the ta^year 
]T»iog hia Leaderahip of the Houae of Coraujeoe Tbe 
met piece of Cabinet making that aUnda to her endit 
brought about tbe for- 
th. Aberdeen Coalition Government of IMS, 

/. •♦f'ooi attempt that haa ever been made to 

ss’X.JSi.S"”" "•-» -p” 


Daring there penods of crisis the Sovereign stands 
coospicuoua at tbe real Centre of the Government and 
pivot of the Constitution. Sometimes these periods 
extend for days, during which Uiere is never for one 
moment any disturbance of order or eonfidcnce. fn 
18t'i,acr>sis lasted fourteen days, in I8 j 1 nine, in 1685 
twelve We may possibly average the crisis period at a 
necL and if we add anotlier ten days as the time neces- 
sary for Cabinet making, it follows that for nearly one 
whole year, and that by far the moat exciting year of the 
aisty, the Queen practically reigned alone, discharging 
her duties without tho sid of tho Ministers who had 
fallen and of those who had yet to be fully cieated. 

THE EIXa'g UtnEBlTiKCE. 


That was the achievement of the Victorian reign, 
Tbe prestige, the influence, the authority attaching 
to the Throne passed to Edward VXI, intact on his 
accession He has had no occasion to put it to the 
test until now. But if the present crisis develops 
he will be confronted by a graver crisis than any 
which called forth the statesmanlike resource of hia 
mother It is no mere matter of a difference of 
opinion Ulwoer. Lords and Coramone upon the 
detaile of eny psi ticular measure. The criafa has 
arisen from a deliberate aggression by the Lords 

upon the privilege of tbe Commons, who refused 

supplies to the Crown in order to usurp the royal 

prerogative of dissolvirgPirliAmeiit. Due appeal 

hsving been w-ide to C«^r. Cs.ar haa given judg- 
meat .gainst Die Peers The anti Peer coalition 
mejoi.ty in the Commons is 124. The Election, 
cmwidered as a plebiscite, gave 400.000 maiority 
agaiuutthePreia. ^ 


nis MSSPOVSIBILITT. 

But ,r tk, k,d b„„ 321 in the Hou.e 

■ud 100,000, ,k. 

don. to p.„„h Ik. P.,„ .gg,e»io« .„d 

u.»rp,t.ou „ to tk, , 3 ^ 

&to.oo. .„d Ih. Oto™ t™ , 

Kiel I l‘"oi!gk the action of the 

.tog In o.d.n.iy o„„i„„, jh, 
th. .d.i„ .[ ,h. Cone, i, 

T!" '■ 

rt,„ ,h. 


Prime Minister ndvinei 


_■ .. -- *'> exercise of tbe Rcv.1 

prerogative which in the TC:. ’ • n ^ ‘ 

•ddaegea .h. Ik„.. ..g 
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The CloshB Da,» o£ Swami Yhctaaada. 

^ ,-— ’ coa\er«iition after coming home from Benftref,_ nia 


Sister Nivedita, wlio Ina been contiibuung to 
the ‘ Piabhudha Bharata ‘ ft seriea ol sVelcbes ol 
Sr/ami Vivekanaiii i' under the title “ The Klnster 
Ab I Saw Him,” writes in the Apiil nmibern 
touching .account ol the “ P^f&'.ng of the Swavoi.' 
We take the following extract from the same — 


Lste in the year 1900, the Snami broke off from tbs 
• party of friends with whore he was trarelling in Egypt, 
•nd went home suddenly, to India. “ He seemed to 
tired I” says one of those who were with him at this 
time, “At he looked upoo tho Pyramids and the Bphioi, 
and tho rest of the great lights in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo, It was in truth like oee who knew iitmself to be 
turning tho last pages in the book of eapmenee' 
Histone monuments no longer had the power to mo*o 
hire deeply." 

He was cut to the iiuick, on the other hand, to hear tho 
people of the country referred to constantly as “oatires,” 
aud to find hlresOt osseciated, in his nsit, ratlicr witb 
tho foreigner than with them. In this respect, indeed, it 
would iccra thst he had enjoyed his ghrepsc of Conetanti. 
nopis Tsstly more than Egypt for towardi the end of 
hii lifo he wsi nerer tired of tslking about a certaio old 
Turk who kept an eaUng house Uiece, acid had ineisted 
on giving entertainment without price to the party of 
itraDgers. one of whom eaoie from India. So true 
It was, Uiat to tho Oriental, untouched by modem 
seeulanty, ail trarelleri were pit^icus, and all pilgnme 
gueeti, 

In the winter that followed, he paid a visit to Dacca, 
In East Dcngal, and took a Urge party up tho nrahma- 
putn, to make eertam pilgtiresges in Assam How 
rapldlv his health was failing at this tune, only those 
Immcslistely around him knew. None of u« who were 
away, had any suspicion Ho spent the Suraroer of lOUl 
at Itolur, 'hoping to hear again the sound of the rains, 
as they fell in his boyhood ** And when the nioter agaio 
set in, he was to ill as to be confined to bed. 

Yet ho insda one mom Journey, lasting through 
daunary and Vrhniary 1901, when be went, llrat to 
llodh flsra and nrit to Ilenares. It was a fit end to ell 
his wanderings He arvired at tlodh Clara on IIm 
morning ofhis Uat birthday, and nothing conid hare 
cToerdt^ tho courtesy and hospitality of t^ Mcbant. 
Here, as afterwards at Ueoarrs, the confidence and 
alTeetion of the orthodox world were brought la him 
in such measuro and freedom that lie hiDiwlf atnod 
renaxed at the extent of his empire in oiea'% beatta, 
ilodh Uaya, as it was now the last, had also been the 
first, of the holy pUcea he had act cut to atsiL And 
U had been in IWnares, lonve fee yeara later, tbatbe 
hail laid farewell la one, with lb* words •‘•jjll thatdsT 
when I fall on socu-ty like a thunderbolt,! altmll viwt this 
ptaee ®o '• 


themo was the neceealty of withdrawing himseU feta 
time, in order to leave those that were about him a free 
. . ,. . , 

" How often," he said, “does a man ruin his disciples, 
by remaining always with them ! When men are once 
trained, it is essential thst their leader leave them, for 
without tills freedom, they cannot develop themselves! 

For the sake of the work that constantly opened 
before bun, the Bwami made a great effort, in the spring 
of 19®2, to recover his bexlth, and even undertook a 
course of treatment under which, throughout April, 
May, and June, he was not allowed to swallow a drop of 

cold water How far this benefifedhim physically, one 

does notknow, but he was overj’oyed to find the unflaw- 
ed strength of his own will, in going through. the 
ordeal 

When June closed, however, he knew well enough 
that the end was near. “ 1 are making ready for death, 
he said to nne who was with him, on the Wednesday 
before be died. “A great (opnaiyn has como upon me, 
and ! am vnakmg ready for death. ’ 

And we who did not dream that he would leave ui, 
till at least some three or four years hsd passed, knew 
neverUveleis thst the words were true, News of the 
world met hut a far-away rejoinder from him at this 


time. Even a word of anxiety aa to the scareity of the 


tame, teemed alaioit to past fnm by as in a dream. U 
wasoselese to aik hire now for an opinion on the ^uee* 
lions of the day “Y’ou may he rl|ht," he said qnieWyt 
but I cennotenteranv more into these reatteri. 1 am 
going down into death,” 

Once in Kashmir, after an attack of Itlness, 1 had 
ecen him lift e couple of pebbles, laying, “Whenever 
death approaches me, all weakness venwhci. 1 iiav* 
neither fear, nor doubt, nor thought of the external. 
I eioiply busy myself making ready to die. I am aa 
herd a* that ’ — and the stones etruck one another in 
hiefasod-" for 1 Aare touched the feet of God I" 


Personal revilalion was an rare with him, that thclo 
words could never bo forgotten On returning from 
tho Care of Areamath, moreover, in that same summer 
ol ISO®, he had laughingly said that ho had there 
received the grace of Amarnatb— not to die till ho 
hirateli should wilt to do so Now this, seeiiuBg to 

K miie that death would never take him by iuqiri«o, 
corresponded so well with the proplieey of Sri 
tAvoakvwbna— that when he should know who and what 
he was, he would refuse to remain a moment longer in tho 
h"“y~thst one had banished from oee’s mind all anxiety 
onthia acore, and even lus own grave and significant 
words at the present lime did not suffice to revive it. 


Didoi 


. ..lemW, moreover, the story of the grea^ 
.... rtlalpa S-^madkl of bis youth, and how, when it was 
ow, his Master had said This it your mango. look ! I 
lock rtlwmv box You shall u«U Itoneemore, whrn 
year work is finished ! * 


Msoy of his d.wiples from d,. Uni parts of the world 
ptbered round the bwarci on his return to CalcutU. In 
M ho looked. Ihar* was none, probsMr. «)« susDccUd 
bew Bear the end bad come. Vetxliits were paid, and 


. s^d the monk who 

^id me the tale “ « e shall know when the lime Is near. 
For be will tell ns that he has tatted bis roaogo.- 

liow atrange it acema now. lookiog back on that time, 
-w “♦* w "'‘^5' expected hint was given, 

only to fall on ears that did eot uu^Und t 
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BY BAJDUABI. 


THE MOUBXFHL ECUPSE IX GREAT ASD 
GREATER ERITAIX 

CTS we write the world o( Great and Greater 
Britain ia draped in euit of the most 
solemn black, unprecedented in its annals 
It is the outward sjmbol of that profound sorrow 
into which it has been plunged by that monrnful 
caliaiity that fo unexpectedly occurred at 
Buckingham Palace on the fateful Stb May 
By a cruel fate the British Empire was deprived 
of its rereied snd beloved Sovereign, one of the 
few greatest on earth, after a brief tune's ex- 
tending over forty-eight hours I King 
Edward VII, after a short but brillisr.t reign of 
ystrs, peacsfally passed away The sudden 
of th* event, with its swift tragic incidents, 
5*T* a terrible shock to the entire world of 
•‘iviheatioM—a shock Indeed from which it is 
but etowly emerging and realising the depth and 
A'gnificanee of the great loss thus sustained by 
our Common Humanity It is the shadow of this 
loss which, like that of the eclipse, has darkened 
the world, specially that of Great Britain, the 
Colonies and India. Xo sovereign of modem 
Umas was hold m higher esteem and regard by 
the nations of the world. No monarch was 
held in such deep and siiiceie affection by his 
own subjects comprising almost half the popu 
liHo.i of the globe of all races and religious By 
his deepdevotion to his duty as a King, by bis 
stem respect of an I obedience to the Coostitotion, 
hj his une<iualled diplomacy in foreign aSeirs, 
hy his sincere regard for tbo better welfare of 
his peoples, by his participation in tbeiryoys 
*ol by his deep sympathy in their woes and 
•orrow*, by his unaffected benevolence in the 
eause of di*tree»ed and suffering humanitv, by 


his generous instincts, hy bis royal magnanimity, 
by his almost imeiring tact and judgment, and, 
above all, by hia great geniality, simplicity and 
complaisance, King Edward had built for him- 
self a solid popularity as an ideal monarch. It 
is this popularity so unconsciously achieved by 
him which has found that outburst of grief all 
the world over since his lamented demise. Thua- 
It was that he hid endeared himself not only 
to his appreciating subjects but to the princes, 
potentates and peoples of the world. His un- 
ceasing efforts m the cause of solid peace, based' 
on enlightened common interests, have had 
their most beneficent influence on the comity 
of the great nations of the earth. They have 
deservedly earned for him the endurieg 
sobriquet of the Peace maker. Had King Edward 
achieved no other deed of renown in the too too 
brief peuod nf bis reign, be should have still 
been respected and regirded That aeliievemeat 
in tl«elf would have eirned for him a crown of 
gloiy all bis own— more everlasting than all 

terreslii.1 crowns But ha diepUyed in all other 
directions bis great royal activities, with na* 
affected grace and modesty, which, now that he is 
gone, are being discerned, even at so early a 
stage, in tbeir tma perepective Hia unubated 
sjmpatbyforthB Indian people, from the day 
that be landed on our shores to the day of his 
demu^, IS well known Twke, ,n nine years, he 
gave ample evidence of that undiminished sym- 
pathy and undying solicitude for the greater 
contentment and happiness of his Indian subjects 
in those two memorable documents which eman- 
ated from him The message of supernal grace 

nation is atill si.iaiy remembered ; while the 
olber ii,„.,o msgn.nimoii., biesthiogeoehle,, 
i».t...nmrf .nd offering .oeb ,r„ll.n, 

pnn.i„„,| ib.fntiir., .... tb. £,„eH 
^r, of tb. graeioo, PTOl.m.U„ 
tnoii. moHer, I’leteri. ,be GnoJ, „id„n„ 
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The Woman’s Century. 


The Transvaal Struggle. 


Victor Hugo remarked many yeara ago that 
wiiereas the eighteenth century was the centory 
of men, the nineteentli >vas the century of women. 
Mr. George ^Villls Cooke, writing in the April 
'Chaiitaqnan, explains the significance of this 
aphcri&m. It was not until the eighteenth 
century that a theory of rcen’s poUticil rights 
was develop'd and it wssnot until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century tliat we find a aumlar 
tlipory concerning women and Ihoir pl«.e m 
‘society. The epigram does not hold true if wo 
attempt to lead into it the intei pie ation that 
eitlier men or women liave ns yet alUmed the 
full pohticil and aoci.l nglita to whuU they 
nspire. Peilmps, the twentieth '•entnry may lie 
more properly designated tlie cenlmy Ijoth vf m«n 
arid of women m the sense that in it will be guen 
pililieal PxpresNion of the eocul and economic 
theoiiee which originated in tlie eightwnU. an! 
iiinetecnth cintuties 

■'The nineteenth century maika tbs grrateat 
soeial cluiigee in the Instor) of the race and 
iiniwitmt among Huso kovI.iI clianges are the 
ptv.i'ion and the occiipition of women Tl.» 
ch»ng-s ill the manner of industry brotigl.t 
about by the inveiitiu.i nf ni ichim-ry |.a« |,a^ T.r- 

reachinge!r«ls up,,, woman's phee m industry 

and upun ll.e naiiire of the home. All ll.e pro- 
blems rel iting to the l.oiira of empl.yment. 
labor, an I the like, haifi their cng.t. in the eailj 
part of tlie ninewei.th century. From the 
chsnpea thus hrouglit nlnut it has de.rloped that 
;women hare been pr„nled p .Uticl right, comp,,, 
able to their e<-,runi,ic ro.p,..,.l„j,,i«. xj.is 
at I, wet is true in many countries and U.!* fair to 
1,. l... 

within a eiinrt time. 


Mr. H. S. L. Polak, the Transvaal Delegate to 
India, contributes to the May number of the 
Th-oaripkitt a lengthy article on “ Brotherhood : 
A8 undeistood in South Africa”. He thus sums 
up the mam features of the Transvaal stiugglo 
Three outstanding features may bo remarked in this 
struggle. The first is the unity of creeds, and races. 
Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians. Parsis, hare united 
in a bond of real brotherhood, and it is only because 
of this union that the community has not been crushed 
out of existence. To tl'csc have been added Jews, 
Duddhists, and Confucians. The followers of every 
great religion denred from Asia have been privileged to 
take part in this essentially religious struggle. The 
accond it tho magnificent iclf-rcitraiat of the people. 
In apitc of the enernioui prorocstlon that they have 
received, there has been no violence used by tho Trans- 
vaal Indiaas They hsio beenpuseire re8!s(eri,oppoiiog 
epint to matter, faith to unbelief, and they have boon 
prepared to lose all that a man holds dear in this world, 

rather thao oppose brutality to brutality. Thirdly, the 

women have acted most heroieally. Not Knowing 
whether or not eUrvation awaited tl.cm, they have again 
sent their husbands, sons, brotlieri and fathers to gaol 
erexile It u they «ho have. In very truth, been tho 
soul and inspiration of tho struggle The atlitode 
o the Trtntrsal Indians has won tlio nnsUnlcd 
admiration of many brnad-minded South Afrieani, and 
already there appear aigne that the end ie not to bo very 
ong clayed Tirne was when tho Transvaal Indiana 

I. a., ■nnll.hina,....’ 

h,. pr„..W ,h,. 

jt^o .p»U.ion from benig enpi.d bj olh.r Colorlei, 


the MON. MR. OOKHALE._A. 

Fnc n,. 3. T. 6.b.crtW,. 0.. OP 
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Carr; sii’ces^rally through its financial catiniatea 
for the current year. But, of course, the great 
constitutional question, will etill remain to be 
sotred. There is the reto of the Lords to be 
considered. In unmistakable terms the Brime 
Minister baa already informed the House of what 
he and his colleagues hare unanimously deter- 
mined to do. The Bill, founded, on the onginai 
revolution, is there. There is already a strong 
feeling for an armed truce in view of the fact 
that a new Savereign, with little experience of 
State affairs or of the practical working of the 
Constitution, is now on the Throne. It would be 
nnssemly to revive the wrangle or embarrass the 
Ring. George V needs bieathing time to re- 
tover from the great shock King Edward's death 
has given. He must also hare breathing time to 
look about the ordinary affairs of State. To 
throat forward at such a time the bitter contro* 
tersy of the last few months would be in- 
•Xpedient and inadvisable. So far there is a 
general unanimity that the weapons which were 
brandiabed tome time ago should be sheathed, at 
any rate, till the opportune hour came. Thus 
the day of the dlscusaton of the Veto Bill has 
been postponed and so, too, of the aoticipated 
General Election. We should, therefore, wait 
on tune and refrain frooj any kind of fore- 
casts. 

COXTIVlVTil. POLniCS. 

The calm in Continental politics continues, 
albeit that there has been a slight npple 
®o the smooth waters in the direction of 
Albania and Crete. The intransigeants 
lu the Parliament in the latter are all for ousting 
the Otloman bag and baggage. They aia all 
eicited— the infinitesimal minority of impaasioned 
Eellenea— .wiih no constructive statasmansbip 
•bout them. All that they are able to do is to 
keep op their undignified and unprofitable dis- 
turbance. The Great Powers, who are responsi- 
ble for strict neutrality in Cretan mattera and 


who are morally bound to defend Turkey from 
the frantic manifestations of disorder in tbs 
Cretan assembly, will not allow any emeuU or 
other coup. And so far we may dismiss Crete 
from onr thoughts. But the rebellion in Albani* 
is a more serious matter. The Albamaiis are 
autonomous and wore most helpful in the blood- 
less revolution wrought in Turkey. But emanci- 

paled Turkey is now keenly bent on placing 
Ottoman finances on a sound footing, besides 
adopting effective measures for offence and 
defeni^internal and external— one of which is 
the universal conscription. This is going on well 
enough as patriotic Turkey has seized the main 
object of the conscription, Not so ths Albamans 
who are deemed the flower of the Turkish troops. 
An atUmpt baa been made to force the Arabic 
language all over the country, The Albamans 
are, however, insistent on their own language. 
Then again the new taxes which are about to be 
Impoeed are disliked by tbe independent Alba- 
mans Thus there is a great; obstacle in tbe way 
of the “ unification of Turkey. But it ia to be 
hoped that as prodi'eai politicians the present 
sUtesroen at the helm of the Empire will see the 
wisdom of JetUng alone these men and leaving it 
to more auspicious times this part of their 
utificaUon scheme. Tbe Albamans must have 
WMooable autonomy. Their trial system must 
not be interfered with but respected. If these two ' 
points are firmly borne in mind we should soon ' 
eeo an end to the disturbances in Albania. For ’ 
tbe prewnt, ,t seems that the back of the turbu- 

k,.te, -boh.a..i..d tb.g™,, trontma., 

„ ““ ""I- b.. b.,„ „l.bli.i,ri, 

B«t.b. «Mi,rb„l„s ~w a.„ bb, a«i,.b. 

a.„l „.p i. 

^tabrf o„ . ,o™a.Hoa. 

£«» l«a to , cooa,g„,ioo. Bo! „ 
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dscUl or appcit&iniiig to a bodj Corporate, and with- 
out furtber lioeniie to pvircLase, tnbe on lease or lo 
exchange, biro or otherwise acquire property moeablo 
or immoTablo and any rights or privileges which may 
be deemed neeesai’ry or eonvement for the purpose of 
the Ucircrs'ty and in particnUr eoy lands, baildinga 
aodeasamenta, and to miprore, develop, manage, sell, 
leaso, mortgage, dispose of, tm-n to account or ctlier* 
wise deal with all or any part of the pioperty of the 
University. 

II. TheUniversity shallhavethe powers following 
(!) To impart and piomote Ilia impattmg of Edu- 
cation— Literary, Artistic, and Scientific, ns well as 
Technical, Commercial and Professional on National 
lines and under National control, not in opposition to 
but standing apart from, the (loTerninent syatem of 
CoDegiato Education — attaching special importance 

to a knowtedgeol tho Country, its Literstuie, History 
and Philosophy, and designed to iniorporate wilbthc 
best Orientsl ideals of life and thought, the best asaiini- 
Uble ideals of the ^Ye«t. and to inspire studecta with a 
genuine love for and a real desire to serve the country 

(2) To promote and encourage the study cbieQy of 
such branches of the Arts, Bciencei, industries tiid 
Commerea as are best calculated to develop the material 
resources of the country and to satisfy lU preesinc 
wants, including in S'lentifie Education gcoerallv a 

* 'knowledge of the scienliUo truths embodied m Onontal 
Iiesrnlng, and in Medical Education, specialty, a know 
ledge of such icisntifta truths as are to be found in the 
Ayurvaidik and Ilakimi systems 

(3) To found and sffilisto nitionat colleges eu<li 
oollegei being Institutions which recognise religion and 
ethics ae integral psrts of a true education, whether 
they taach these in the College or m .tcnoroinational 
Uostole connected therewith 

(4) To grant and confer degrees and other academic 
distinctions to and on persons who shall hasopursned an 
approred course of study in the Unirersity and the 
.colleges founded by or tmiisted to it and shall have 

passed the cxaniinaticns of the Unnersity under condi- 
bons laid down in its Regulations. Provided that 

(5) To admit graduates of other Universities to 
ranks in the UnirersiU 
(Ul To confer Degrees of the Unirci sitr on ai » ^ 
tons who hold office in the Unlvcfsity as Pr«fo.2^’ 
Readsrs. Lecturers or otherwise who shall have 
CD Independent research therein. c»rr»ed 


Unirersity under conditions laid dow^n by Uie UniJ^u 
(8) To confer Iloiiorsrr Degrees or other ^ 

make provision for research an.t fnr 4v *?“ * 

and dissemination of knowlcdt^ sdvancenieB 


(10) Tocxaniino and inspect schools and other edu- 

cational institutioDS and grant certificates of proficiency 
and to provide such lectures and instruction for persons 
not members of University as the University tnsy 
determine. , 

(11) To accept the examinations and periods of study 
passed by students of the Unirersity at other Unirer- 
siUcs or places of learning as equivalent to such 
exsminatuint snd peiiods of study in the University as 
the University mnv determine and to withdraw such 
acceptance at any tune. 

(12) To admit the members of other institutions to 
any of its privileges and to accept attendance at courses 
of study in such institutions in place of such part of 
Uio attendance at courses of study in the University snd 
upon such terms and conditions and subject to such 
Regulations as may from time to time be determined by 
the Univcrsit). 

(13) Toaccept courses of study in any other institu* 
lion wbieh in the opinion of the University possessc* 
the means of affording the proper instruction for such 
courses and to withdraw such ‘acceptance at any time : 
ProTided that in no case shall the Unirersity confer 
aDegres in Sledicine or Surgery upon any poison who 
has not attended in the Unirersity during two years at 
least courses of study recognised for euch Degree or 
for one of tlie other Degrees of the University. 

(Ui To enter into ellionco with sny of the Indian 
Edncalional bodies working on similur lines to tlio 
University 

(15) To CO operate by means of Joint Hoards or 
othwwisc with olhei Unircruties or authorities for the 
Mnduct of Mstriculatioii snd other examinatioos, foe 
the examination and inspection for acliooU and other 
academic imlitulions and for the extension of University 
teaching and lonuence in academic mstters end for such 
detcTOM ^**°*** *• Unirersity may from time to lime 


agreement with any other 
inalilutioii or Society for the incorporation of that insti- 
tution in the University and for taking orer its property 
to till sour CTsVle other purpose not repugnant 

ril’^ T® institute Profossorsbips, Resderships, 
Tescherships and nny other offices 
required by the Unirersity and to appoint to such offices. 

and mainUin Itostelsand Doardifig 
houses for the residence of students. 

liii^inl^“.^Ml'‘ things whether 

i a ' F®:*” or not is may be 

IS tJlnHi.*'’ ‘“/"rti'or the objects of the Unirer- 

andith^ 

donXon erani n/j:^? Property may by bequest, 
regoUlio’ns reansrii provided and may make 

•hall Dot make sn, ;,f. a " ‘‘‘O University 

or between any o/ifs Rienj^*'”" ®'' *" “’Oney unto 
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CCRRENt EVEJflS. 


Edward Grey may bring the Persians to their 
senses and put an end to Persian bankruptcy. 

CHINA AND THIBET. 

The Dalai Lama is still a refugee in Sikkim 
The British ate cautious in not embroiling them- 
selves in the quarrel which China has with this 
deposed ecclesiastical dignitary. But we do not 
all like the tone of the Anglo Indian Pie^ 
ill general which really wants to stir up 
strife once more, with the ultimate object of 
» re occupation of the Chumbi Vallej if not 
I^Msa itself. In England, too, the red 
Imperialist organs are now and again inditing 
articles of sound and fury which hodo no good 
to peace on our north eastern frontier We 
should not be surprised if, with the return of the 
UnionisU to power, some sort of unhallowed 
Mws ieffi U manofaetured to bring Cbinr into 
wllison with Great Britain It is fortunate, 
bowersr, that China IS wide awake aftei the 
Ounonian foray into Lbassn Chinese statesmen 
hare thoroughly understood the game of the 
BntiiU war party which is still bankeriDg 
after Thibet, They have therefore done well in 
M ssserting their sorereignty by the strong arm 
Chinese troops. Haring ao long neglected to 
Tule this distant prorinces tDey ought to bare, 
*hey are now quite alive to firml) establishing 
and PiaintainiDg their supremacy In short, the 
Fabian Chinaman has at last shewn bis band and 
8'^n a broad hint to the Briti-h that he is not 
to give him another cbaoce ct a foothold in 
S'ly part of Thibet. Meanwhile, the jiDgo organs 
* commerci-vl Anglo India are foaming at the 
mouth ai d talking a deal of non'ense about the 
♦glance still paid bj •'millions" of Bnddbiata 
^ the deposed Lama But a great Pope who in- 
^«s and u obliged to fly away for hislvfe from 
» Muotry is after all a discredited Pope 
er allegianeo of such an ecclesiastic cannot 
ab» Sooner or Uier his worshippers must 

oti him. For, a religious dignitary has no 
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bnmness to interfere in matters mundane. He 
loses bis eanctity and dignity and cannot exact 
that obedience which is necessary for the purpose. 
So the deposed Dalai Lama is in a fix. Atjpre- 
Bent he is ostensibly avoided by the British, while 
the governing authoiities at Pekin are wrath at 
the intrigues which hs carried on at Lhassa before 
bis flight and which have now been thoroughly 
exposed The edict which recently appeared in the 
PcAmi Gazelle informs the woild why this Lama 
wio disgrace with the Sovereign Power. He is 
now suing fol- peace and submisaion. How far the 
Chinese Government will relent it is impossible to 
eay. though there are many a Soffccnifcssai which 
have fo, iheir object tbe peinstallation of the Lima 
for ecclesiastical purposes only. But the authori- 
t.«al Pekin are shrewd They would be willing 
u et himgo back to his See. but not for fomenting 
ur her intrigues They will take precious care 
that be doe, nothing of the kind. -If he would 
«Ie«ol,.nd tenhfully pledge himvelf to confine 
his actirity to hi, ecclesiastical duties, it is pessi. 
bl. ibey would allow him to go there But of 
ZT takecaie by parchmentand seal 

that he .bides by his contract. Moreover, the 

•fhemallowedtogoto Lhassa and report his 
cuts U IS evident from .11 £ n>o^. 
meots of ohina that «),» 

« veat sde means to be eh.* 
ruler of Thibet in earnest K • , 

‘"S 

I'm 

^ watchful of affaire'in m?/'* 

mtons which are obvious. *“ • 
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(0 Tho inctho.l of election ot the Ben&te, after Ibe 
fiut, «hall bo nuchas ghntl be hereafter ditermuied 
by Uic Cioveroiag Body. 

(/) Alltcrmn of offico shall date from Iho day on 
s\hich the University becomes a noiUinjt orgnr.isation, 
such day to be filed by the Governing Body. 

(g) The Elected b'cllowa of the Benate shall be 
. divided into the Faculties of literature. Theology, 
Law, Medicine, Science, Art, and Crafts, and such other 
raoiilties as may from time to time besoualilnUd by 
tlio Univeraitj ; every tillow must belong to one Fucul- 
ty, and may belong to more than one Tho Convener 
of each Facoltj shall be appointed by the Benatc, and 
hu shall choose hia own colleagues, subject to Iht 
ratification of the bciiate. 

(h) Each Faculty subject to control by the BenaU 
shall be responsible for the roiirscs of study in the 
subjects assigned to the Faculty by the Senate and shall 
havo such other powers and duties ns are confcrted upon 
It by IteguHtions to bo fra red by the Coveinmg Bodv. 

RFUOVat OP SltllBEllS 

** to be 

. • "oiict 

^ '"»y- by a three.fourths’ vole of lU 

SoiS;.?’,;;.;:.?::'""”""""'"'' »> 

“-v" 

1. XI.— All Maminstions held by the irmver.itv .h.n 
■""" """" •• ■“ 

University mU. U.e 

SS'SESSi-S 

‘Thi Successors end upon such terms as We e, 
f.riht t" Vb?:, ” «' 

Isgeof tbeUniTeniitv snd tlm [®'’tho 1>e*t ndvan* 

of tins Oor Ch.i^er iVvJe 

where notwithsUndmg ,nv'" U°«‘' 

iWctioX;;::.''"***’ 

to he made 

the .day of viursell at Weatmiaeter 


UTTERJKCES OF THE DAY. 


“ What Books to Read.” 

Tiio follunipg are exLincts fioin a lectiiie drli- 
veml by Sinter Nivruitn in C.ilcutta : — 
Togirlsnnd boys alike, I would suy; Revel in the 
books tliat come from the childhood of the norld. 
Head your .Ua/iabfiatafa and /fatriapana — If possible, 
till you know pages cf them by heart. Read trsn- 
stations of Homer and stories fiom him. Read the 
Norso fieimHldingla if you can get it, the Cierman 
Sages, the Finnish Kulevvata and even Longfellow's 
Iliawatha. These are tho foundations of literature for 
humanity, and theis IS no law of psychology wore 
universally true, than that which tells us that fAe <n- 
dtpidual In his dttflopmevt foUoics the race 
Three elements then there are in a completed culture 
of the modern hind.— Co) an idea of the phases through 
which the woild has become what it is, that is to say, 
the History of Ilumanity , ((>) an idea or pictui-e of the 
wuildiUcIf a« it actually is, tlist is to say, Katural 
Suience.tnd (c)aclcar notion of nur own part in the 
whole and tfaismay bsreprciented— at least for ui who arc 
gathered hers— as thebtudyof India. The last repre* 
sentsoui niornlftim And we must remember that all 
the facts in llio world do net convey knowledge V'e 
roust remember that Ihemoral life is a man’a fulcrum 
point Wo must elcsrly understand that vrthout a 
strong and noble purpose m life, Isarning of knowledge 
to a man ** pedantry, and cot an ornament 

How. when we have once got a clear hold of these 
pnociples of reading the ciuestion of what books to 
«»«y indeed. By any means that 
offer themwlvcs. by hook or by crook, irrivo itiome 
I' numsiiity. Read any- 

tl.mg and everything that will help you to this enl 
But do iioWsse to remember tho end itself. Visit 
Htoinl!.. '’J pictures and 

to™ «^®'-y cohntry m 

r J'®" ’ "O" something about 

Crr li Assyris. about China; about 

I f ’.“"/'‘.‘J®'"' ®^ that you may 

l^irJ he ,? Mediterranean Worl^ whosi 

IS™' 

■" p"'‘ slok 

S7.W bL ",S"» I'.rt I.Lona™,! 

read the^'nnir* X® ^ '®’ British Museum and 

Ihusknovv morcotthe 
about iteouH Books in theworld 

tiatioiis if vnii \l>ii^'”^ stories of the 

all bcoU'u n.i.M ’t>® ^® what to read Read 

h*Te«o*,. ^ 'i' I>*nto-but onto when you 

romance* ^ j regarding Mm. Read the old 

Qu”*or.„1tStl?"'’?r. I’®® 

of the Crusades and liUt ‘ chronicles 

Hegleet nons^o? he ‘“b’u'w"^^’ solid bistorr. 
not forget to dream 1. ^ all your reading, do 

wfrainfroni intelleetuv^ ‘"A l V'*' 

towards our own noeRi ' '“rieit. Only by reverence 


e arrive at any great thing fa the 
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Many Memoirs of Life in India, at Home 
and Abroad. By Ur. J. B. RivtU-Camae^ 
C. I. E , V. D , F.S.A., lata Indian Civil 
Sertiee, Colonel Volunteers, and Aide da eawp to 
B.U.Qveen Victoria and B. U. Biny Edvwtl 
VII. [fTn*. Bladwood and Sons, 1910 ] 

Mr. Rivett Csrnac was one of the last two 
eivilians from Haileybury to reach Inciia where ha 
landed in 1858 and hia memoira cover a full half 
century, of which thirty five years were epent in 
India. His career in the Bengal Cml Service 
commenced brilliantly. Aided by many family 
coDnectiona, and by a happy knack of making 
friends, be found himself within two years of his 
srrival in India officiating as Secretary to the 
Income Tax Commission and Hoder Secretary to 
the Government of India. Within three years be 
i>«came Private Secretary to his cousin Sii 
Richard Temple, then Chief Commissioner of the 
otral Provinces, and at 8 years’ service he was 
•ppointed Cotton Commissioner, eerving directly 
nnder the Governnient of India and in cloee con 
fidential relations with the Viceroy. 

“ Many Mettori<s ” is undoubtedly an enter 
taining and well-written production which can 
^ confilently recommended to nny one inter- 
ested in India. The two most noteworthy per- 
sonages dMcnbed in it are Sir Richard Tempb 
*®d Lird Mayo. Of the former, ws get a 
full length portrait evidently intended to be 
fialtering but it may, we think, fairly bo said 
t t the effect is not what was meant In fact, 
Mr. Rivett Carnac rather“gi\eeaway” his famous 
Native Temple’s extraordinary energy and 
PhjMwl endurance which made him the terror of 
Kslrict Officers of less cast-iron type, his 
industry, determination, and ability are fnUy 
rought out, but his limitations, cockeoreneas, 
tactlessness, obstinacy and fundamental stupidity 
equally apparent. 

^ Of Lord Mayo a long and interesting account 
f'ven. Ha took Mr. Rivett Camac under his 


epeciai pationage and ins untimely death probably 

prevented the writer of " Many Memories" from 
rirfng to high office. He was doubtless a man of 
considerable personal charm, fine appearance, and 
good abilities and he took a genuine interest in his 
work ia India. Altogether, he was a very 
superior man to his brother, Lord Connemara,, 
whose Indian career hardly ehed lustre on the 
name of Bourke But in judging of Mr. Rivett- 
C....-!’. ««log, „„ Lord U,,„ 
ma.t b. md, not onlj tor tb. gr.titud, „[ 

but .I.U for lb. ..rltor’. „„ pr.d.I.c 
tiona .9 to the typo of man auited to bo Viceroy 
Hi, proacriplion i. -Try .„d Sod a „ |is,' 
I«rd Mayo m, potaiM. • - h,„ b. bi,, „|,b 

acommandinj preaenco. Lot bim be oheary 
manly, in good health and n afnrtaman" A Soldier 
nnS . Maater of Hound, ahonid be ptafarrad. 

lath, ran, paoodlharaia.Sne nid Hailey, 
bnr, Saaonr about it. Bmi„. . oonip.,.,i„ly 
minor non,, dam, ion. and p.n,r of' .pp,,„,„' 

thoroughnwe, efficiency are not needed at all. It 
w • principle of eeleciion which has produced 

m«ny.d»ii,W..p,cin,.naot th, eor.„,„j „„ 

in tb. paat, but it may b. donhlad .li.tb.r in ,h, 

Inturait mil, b. found up ' 

want., bill. toa.huuu.j and 

imtiaiioniub, th. g„. ,l.p to 

wan, and the conditions of aSain in India 
nlber part, of lb. ™ld, tali, n.w "rV.° 

Hon Of bigbar ,..l„i„ ,h.„ c. fc, „p„,.j ..‘J; 

• mere Sguro-head. ““ 

inoonolndinj.nooiiroo, tbi. „„ 

■nd rrmUbl, boob, ,.1, pic„,„7 “ 

dmHnpniabrf p.op,, w. “"I"™"'" 

-Mob diaapura im 

-lb Of 

“ "“""“tyren from on. „bo d ^ " 

oiibaHnumri-: 
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IHDIMS OUTSIDE inOlA. 


British Indians in Zanzibar. 

A MESIoniAL TO THE rORElOS OFFJCS 
NYe in;e n-frivid from Mr. YuAufuh £8m%>li<-e 
Jivaiij'**', Uoiiorikiy Sei-ieUry of the Committee of 
Bntixh InifiAnAresiiliiig in thr Zanzibar Protectoi- 
ate, a copy of the memorial tiiey have eubmitted to 
the Foreign Office Ihiough iheConeul Geneial with 
refpippca to a numhor of guevancea of whiih th^ 
have cause to compUii’. Thu memorial hae been 
signed by upw»rds of fifteen bundled pereoiis, and 
deals with a variety of matteie, many of them of 
a legal character Objection is taken, inter aha 
to Section 22 of the Zmzibar Order in Council 
of 1906, which empowers theCxUitto deport a 
man convicted of even a technical assault, by re 
qiiiringhlm to give such security for future good 
behaviour na tniy be beyond his means ami it is 
pointed out that Section 23, whtcli gives similaily 
unlimited powers to the British Agent, places 
. British Indian subjects st i diwdvsnUge with 
forcigneis, inasmuch m the latter cannot be de- 
ported without the concurrence in writing of the 
Consul of the State to which they belong. 

It is submitted, further, that the Magistrate's 
Jurisdiction Decree, Is’o. IS of 1908, which came 
into force on December 10 of that jeai, hes 
depiiied BiiCish Indian subjects of the right of 
trial by Jury, and of the right olso of appeal to, 
end revision by, the High Court at Bombay in 
Criminal cases. Under the deciee, it is stated, b 
M agistrate possesses the most extensive powers of 
punishment, including even the passing of senUt.ee 
of death. The alUntmn of the British Agent 
was called as Idng ago as April 14. 1909, to the 
need for revision of these unnsual featuroi in the 
decree, but beyond a formal intimation that the 
matter was under consideration, no reply w,» n. 
cetvod and no redress given. 


Complaint is also made of the provisions of the 
Buildings Regulations Decree,No. 2 of 1909, which 
nre alleged to be both intiieateand inconvenient, 
and to take no account of the fact that house 
property in Zanzibar has ilepreoialed in value 
by 50 to 75 per cent during tlie last few years. 
Pafagmph 10 tf the Memorial deals with the Regis- 
tration of Documents Decree, No. 9 of 1908, which 
makes it necessary for British Indians to register 
in the Regutration Department of the Zanzibar 
Government ell documents formetly registered at 
the British Consulate, It is submitted that the 
Zinzibar scale of fees is much higher, and that 
although representations were made to the British 
Agent by the Zanzibar Indian Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, no leply has ever been leeeived. Heroagsin 
it would appear that British Indians sro ploced 
at a diaidvantage with foreigners. Members of 
some of the European nationnlitiee residing in 
Zanzibar may still cnntiniie to register their 
documents at their icepective Consulates, where 
fees are chsiged ss at the British Consulate, 
accoiding to the length of the docuinents; vrhile 
the Zanribar Goverimient system prescribes fees 
according to the vslue of the property affected. 

With regard to a section of the Consolidation 
of Laws Decree, No. 7 of 1909, which obliges a . 
house occupier to mainUiii a light over his front 
door from sunset to sunrise, it is urged that this 
bears moat unjiislly on the poorer sections of the 
community, inasmuch as the streets in the Euro- 
pean community are liglitod by electricity at the 
public coat. Another section (93) of the same 
Decree, which deals with plague prevention 
authorises an inspecting or medical officer to 
enter any house without notice at any time, ' 
whether by night or by day. I„ 1905. when 

IS law was first published, a representation 
made to the then ConauhOeneml. Mr. 
we, in the presence of about 2,000 people, 
gave hie solemn assurance that the part of 
Decree above leferredto would be abolished. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODIOAIS. 


TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

Hindaism and Mahomedanism- 

Mr, F. H. Barrow, I. C. S. eontrihutw a very 
•uggestive article on this subject in the Emt and 
ir«{ for April. He controverts the sf»1eti,eiit 
often made, that Mahomedanism is more spiiitual 
than Hinduism, though he has to aay at the same 
time that through seeing God in everything the 
latter has been led into degrading idolatiy. The 
Hiodu minister is greatly lacking in reverence 
But, in as much as Hinduism acknowledges man 
asGodaoSspnng and is full of mercy, Bjmpt^lhy 
and compassion, (thougii al is ' it has no lio> i or . f 
»vil), there is no absolute gulf fixed between the 
Christian and the Hindu religion Mahomed tniem, 
00 the other hand, denies the divinity m m m and 
M It went back on religious progress, and stereo- 
tilled this retrogression in ths Horan as the 
•ternal word, ‘it barred the duor to all future 
progress.' This is why Hinduism has more aflinity 
toChristienity than the other and e Hindu can 
^ more easily convened to Clnnstianiiy 

fti'o-iwble to progressive 
uisation ihsn Mahomedanism, which though 
. N ohaciirantist and intolerant , thought 

Pul'eamy and concubinage are fatal 
amily life. The political system of Mabo 
«^.num is and must be ant. liberal, it having 
MMistently denir.1 political rights to non-Moele.os 
,i ’^'^daiaiii nnd JUhomedaniam have shown 
mere deism cannot raise and sosUin the 
in itetnalsand difficulties TI.ese 
* * V" *" ""eated development. But Hindu- 
*snw‘^ ' "" system, la 

charging' environ 

Mqi t 

‘ of child marriage will inevitably disappear 

comm!!'.!'!'"® ‘*'® MahoroedsD 

saje "presentation, Mr Borrow 

’'Titer, who is ao old Bengal 
‘ftaci.ii, .V. a, ,h« l>ad policy to bolster Bp 

•Peci.I of Eastern Beneal bv anr 

»^t ono^?”*- •*" needlessly nitend tWa^ 

which snd widen tba 

** *" M possiWfc demands abould bo cloeol np 
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njQucauonai Detects- 

The Socialist Rtvitvj for April contains a good 
article on The Child as a Scholar under 
Socialism” by Mr. Cullwicfc Purina. The 
defects in the present system of education in 
England are well pointed out, and it is explained 
that much of the unemployment is due to the 
unorginUed utihsatlnn of the product of an im- 

perfect and constantly changing system of educa- 
tion Hundreds of young boys leave school and 

either through Ignorance or sheer necessity, take 

up some form of unskilled labour, with the result 
that at the age of about twenty, they drift away 
and are swallowed up m the • seething cauldron of 
unemployment " No afention is naid to pupils 

over fourteen y ears oPaga and the fact that t^he 

stud es of tho Elementary Schools do not prepare 
mth !i Secondary Schools, tyher 

wiihibe high fees and class distinctions, compels 
the hoys snd tirls to go cut into life at the ^e 
of fourteen The aim is not olearly kept in view 
making every boy fit foi some'^defi^nL camng 

How these defects would be removed un-ler the 
^lalwt regime is next dwelt upon by the autlmp 

sg==ss 

kinds of wo?k ^ ‘tea indiscriaimaWy for all 

I^!r!l!r7* Socialism, 

a oniOed camon*am'*hJ‘^ng™a*d’a°^i*“"''^ provided 
would npitce tba pceseat *“v 

th“reator 


«r Than. wl,e/ th” jouog ‘"'“'”6 


r— -f; ■ weu-eaUNia 
would appear Then, 

wimin bad beeomo efficient {r. . or jounr 

"*Jhodt would be eubstuuted •‘“"“ee'lika 

Pw'menle; national ,nUr*,T.nr reckless ex- 

■^,a,b«d.frereoeo: ^ce nV'*^;'"'” for apathy 
J”™ discontent andVnuelv” the eanke^ 

”T^t7 P*triotisni : eener.l^5^"?^2“** Pride for 
"^Tpenty for poverty. 
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Indians in Mauritius 

In oiir i'-iie of M»y 21,1D09, wo ca11e<l ntlonUon 
to the facta of a cnao from Miuiritius in vlikh 
ono Moonaswimy, an Innian Lahouror empIoyoJ 
on the lAbuiirJiinnais a\aa almoat killt«l 

by an ovorsefr of the rnme of Mnxime Mor»-l, 
Grave iliasatiafnction WAA oapre'^sctflooilly at the 
manner in which the Oman autlioritton dealt 
with the c.aae. 

Wehavenow received f>-om Mauiitiuadetai)-. of 
another unhappj oecurrencu which histe«ahici m 
the death of an Indian 1 ibourer named RantpiMtid 
The eecu^ed is a M D'Anfat, u colonial h.,in pUn- 
ter, whom the locil *' Petit Journal describea as 
I* d’un natur tree excitable " It oppeaik., arcor-Ung 
to the same authniity, tint he "npvisa sa man 
Taiae humeur sin un lpdien’’(venled hiaill Umper 
on an Indian), with the result that the man died. 
The Parquet (Crown authontiea) followed up hw 
arreat by promptly reducing the <harge fiom 
murder to manslaughter and enlarged him on 
bail, although the police lepoit was iniompUte 
The “ IlinduaLhani’’ of Port Louis aak* with 
„ much leason: “The Ftociiteur Geneial is a 
Mouritian himself Would he withm two houra 
reduce in charge of nuider to manslaughter if en 
Indian ora areole had killed a white pUntei in 
the same way?" The pailiculaie of the oee 
appear to be that Rampmsad went on Febrnair I, 
to work 88 usual on Petite Rosalie Suger Estate 

B8 a day labourer. At about Tam t!,« 
manager, D’Arifat, arrived. There were already 
ft gang of Indiana wilting to begin wmk. but 
D’Arifut turned them out of the field etating there 
wae no work fur them. Tlie deceased was walking 
away quietly behind the.iowd when it is alleged 
that the accused kicked him on the back with 
euch violence that he fell down, and while lying 
on the ground he was violently elamped upon 
lie was picked up hy his fellow-Ubourera and 
taken to hie hut, hut dud the next morning ea 
the result of the injuries ho had sustained 


We niali we could spesW of this deplorable 
orcairem‘0 us an isolated one. Rut ciircornJ!pond* 
ent infoitns ua that in Kovembor last there were 
twe other cases of the kind in the island. In both 
CAH-a an Indian Ulx.tirer was killed, tbe accused in 
one caw iieing Jo»eph Moussie, and in the other a 
man named Aviu*, of the Mon Desert Estate. 
The Paiqiiet olfr-red as we are informed noobjec* 
tioii in either inotanco to allow the prisoners to 
go unpunished as first nlTi-ndeis on the nllega- 
tioii by the defence thit the de.-itlis were due to 
“ iinfoitiinate accidents." 


Weeuggiwt that theaecisea need careful enquiry 
and by impirtial investigations ; iind that justice 
is not done by the publication hy the Oovernmept 
of India of such resolutions as the one dealing 
with the Labourdonnais case, in which the Vice- 
roy is declared to “ ehar® the regret of the gover- 
roi of Mamitius that two cases of simple BSSftwU 
which had been properly disposed of by the local 
courts of justira ha 1 furniahed an excuse fop 
p<»litic«l agitation an 1 the « xoitement «f race 
pirjedico in this Colony Indin.” 

Indian Immigrants to Trinidad. , 

Mr. Pointer ask^d the Under Sscrotary of Stale 
for the Colonies if he has received an application 
from His Excellency the Governor of Trinidad for 
perroiasion to import 3.200 Indian immigrants 
during the year IfiilO 11 ; and whether, baring 
legard to the pievalence of Rigns of unn'st and 
disaatiafaction in the inland, it is his intention to 
postpone consent to the application until the 

CommUtee on Coolie Immigration in the Ctown 

Colonies Im completed itakboura and reported ? 

Colonel Seely : The Secretary of State has 
received an application from the Governor and has 
"pproved the importation of the number of immi- 
granta specified in my hon. friend’s question. In 
u not have been p-'tfssible to suspend decision 
a to the ntimher of immigrants required during 
the year 1910 11 pending the receipt of the re- 


port of the Committee 


n Cootie Immigration. 
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jtmog inflaeoM* Uun thU «mooKit Jo\)nf Indun* 
Bader «nch roadiligna. Slaaj' ditStalUea and Enieunder* 
lUndiDna leem bera to duappear whifb, fn tlia outer 
world, ofteo eon«olid*le into prol>leino of apt»i«ntl; 
bopeteti conplriitr. Kot Only on K tocher mot bio 
•todenU on tb« common grooad of (tudies bat the 
gaine* and the raanifold lotemti of College life protnlo 
^nteoaUoiul occaalout of co-operatloa and fneiidlp 
tiling, lie MO, nortorer, the kind of loil m which all 
UCM aew ideal*, theie banting hopei and a>piralion*. 
ban •prang op io recent limea and he Soda himarlf 
watching, with bo little apnpat.ip, that loeeiUble 
•traggle betweea the ideal and the actual whu h 
la and moat be ptrticularip keen and trping lo the 
of a temperament to readily toaebed by ideaK 
tad to impatient to moant a« that of Urn young 
Indian Nor can bo fail to ice, altn, thn inherent danger* 
Ofiucb atemperamcnl— that high tenaion of *pint which. 
If touched with kindliD*** *nd tymptUiy. may produce 
the moat aplendid r**u!l*, hat which, if infected «iih 
nauM, may well produce an eitraragance of hatred 
whieli would be Impoaiibtefora duller and leta auacepti 
bie type. Per the keynote of the Indian character, and 
**^ia]ly et the Hindu character, la it* fundamental 
frs ““"‘‘•I idcaltara. It* rirtue* *nd it« fault* are 
aiiae thnae of the Idealut Unlea* it be (timniated by 
r* .*• 'f i« Boly too eflen locrt, i* carelei*. tempera* 
floating dully and dreamily through life, 
for roatiae work and incapable, for the iD««t 
®f •“^rpn»e or onginality Ilul if once that inner 
Tkfc^*"* ”*" •lim'Jfnted which reaponde to an ideal, 
**5*”“*' «*P*hle of a peculiar *elf*abaod©ooi«nl a 
liJTkl . potf* into It, and hidden potentialiUee come 
« Uo lurfaM the whole oature i< rendered euddenly 
anTj ?■. tbi* oaeura, it deponda largely on 

^McnUI cireumtUneM whetlier all Ihu nowly aoiuir* 
iKi.nf* “ “'f •omce or 

,-* 1 ?“®** ®f b»trod and nolenje The energy behind 
• tneaame. Only ici manifeaUtloni dcITee in the one 
®***"r the ether. 

On amid might, 10 fact, almott aerro 
, , ly to a large part of the raeiul feeling 
ireful piycliolcgical aludy would probably 
nine ca>«* out of ten, tuch ■ feeling ■* 
andl.'l,t“ 7 “'‘'"'“*‘"*'^"* f® intense aapiretioo 

uoot to a genuine racial di.like U ii not the £ngli>h- 
Inu ■®':h.but Uie Engliihman in relation to (he 
„ “v!" ‘®“’i who 1* the object of eentiment , and the 

yLior.!™ i'“-' 

apart f- 


What bta juat been aaid might, i 

in 

in inoia, A careful Daeeliftln«rn-i .i 


«»e«l that, m 


few yean brought the whole problem into an entirely 
diCerent category. And those laho hare obserird thii 
change cannot but anUcipsta that the racitl tenaioD at 
present ctiacing Id certain places will, aa (hi* continues, 
baforelong be largely nlaied I'or. it isonly rarely in 
India thatono enmea acroaa anaoUgooiam aottubbora 
or oo deeply ruoted a* to withatand a genuine sympathy 
or an earoeat desire, whether on Iho part of official or 
unolTieia! Englishmen to benefit the connlry or the 
people A gradual humanising of the conditlooi at 
present etialJDg in the country, the infusion loan crer 
greater drgreo of Iho personal element and^ie accept* 
ancoof erery opportunity of ooperation, whelheria 
natter* of State or in other departmcnla of life— aboro 
all, a gradual opening of the mind to all that ia beat in 
Iho ledian nature, to tSo fund of pure and generone 
emotion and the high idealism which may lie found 
abiindsQtlr by those wbo goeren a little out of their way 
to oeek it, and which, as it is recognised and *pprccittM, 
will como mcro and more to Iho surf see— these are really 
the means by which in a eery »hort timoatoUIIy different 
atiroephero would bo created io India. And in order 
to hong about a consummation (o desirable, it le un- 
wise, ae we remarked in an earlier place, to coneentrato 
too much attention on ceruin of the darker featurea 
of the nnresL As olTenees against law and order, 
theoehare to be dealt with ar a matter of course. Hut 
only harm can result from dwelling on them in thought 
or makiog ihem the »ubjcrt «f emotional jodgincBti 
obout India or her people. Ecr, oten mere immedistoly 
lapOTtaot than U.o Indian problem iiaelf U the tceuriDs 
ofeondiboo* 10 which that prehlem may bo workoiT 
Mt.ond the first of lurh neresssTy conditioni na«t 
bo the absence of all ill-eoBaidered or aweeDine ludo< 
BienM. whether on Iho odo tide or the ellieri ® 

One peeuhor odranlage. perhaps, which an educations 
^exMcienco prorides, i* the praeucal oridenco of the 
possibility of Iranseenil.og luch eoniideratlona in India. 

in eUne ea ot tlio kind, and it it probablo Uitt the 
To iclcct 


capeninco of others would be the i 


tbont else, combine erentuslly to bnn 

IB ” J®® aeldODi remembered that the now epiri 

fir.« ‘*®." f 7 ®“'^ old, and that, wilh th« rcr 

of til. .'?*.')* ®^ appearance, a totally new philosophy 
ati..i.V between the two countnea bad imper- 

That the Indian demand upon the 
•,,,1, ,P* 7 ^hology and temperament ibould. in iho firat 
Idealism, hsra gone in eaceis of the 
of tk. .? “ ausptability and capacity for change, and 
IS harJi*'?* a "‘bcent in circumstances themselTcs, 
whi^i?,*® ®® at thi* IS a situslioo 

which ,f T nf time most necessarily readjust, and 

remsrlsiu. r Eerhips, Cbe most 

suhll. »k * of the past ten year* has been the 

hshin.n »***_,'" geuersl attitude of thinking Eng- 
»*t wiik.?** . country— a change so far reaebiog, 

so silent In its operations, that it has within a 



eturacd 
ear*, if it could 
prablent, lor iha . 
the atmosphi 


...vv'pted and 
isrel Such community of 
teciir.d >»oiildiol\o many 


• '"k '‘'®"® P"®‘''«"’» bo solred 
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UlDUSTRiAL AND CQMAIERCIAL SECTIOII. 

London School of Economics. 

(UinvzRsiTT or London ) 

Dear Sir, — The scheme which 1 arranged while 
in India for the political training of the Indian 
students in England at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science Ins now teen in 
operation 6ve months The re'porse has been 
sufficient to justify us in continuing the experi- 
ment, It will, therefore, be continued next year, 
and the forthcoming eession will begin in October 
I write to you in order that those who pro- 
pose to come to England next October should 
begin to make their preparations without delay 
The ideas on which the scheme was based aie 
as follows ; — 

It is right that young Indiana should now turn 
their minds to the social, political, and economic 
problems with which the Indian peoples are 
faced. The scheme which I initiated is intended 


to afford the beginning of a comae cf training m 
political and social science adapted to the needs 
of Indian eludeota. Our hope la that a number 
of young Indians will come to England in order 
to study British Institutions in the land of their 
birth in the eame way as young Englislimen used 
in previous generation to go on the “ Grand Tour.” 

Lectures and classes ate held to explain tbe 
British Constitution, the system of Local Govern- 
ment, the great State departments, and all the 


chief social and political Institutions. A speei 
series of lectures on Indian Sociology is arrang 
which enters into the social and economic co 
ditions of India and discusses the extent to whi 

the lessons derived from British Institutions a 

applicable to India. In addition there nro leeto, 
on Economies, Commerce. Political Science U 
Banking. Finance. Accounting, and airot! 
subjects necesary for the Economics De..ree 
the London University, 


The Studenhs live in English families, who, if 
their parents desire it, will be selected by the 
Loudon School of Economics and Political Science. 
The course lists from October to the end of June. 
The mininiiim expense for vho nine months includ- 
ing lodging, fce.a, travelling expenaes from India 
and back, etc , ia 3,000 rupees. A special certifi- 
cate IS given to tliose who have been through the 
course and have passed an examination upon tbe 
subjects includeil in it. 

It will be seen that the entire scheme is con- 
ducted hy the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. In this Institution is concen- 
trated the bulk of the teaching in these subjects 
of the London University. Its position ns the 
centre of this teaching at the headquarters of the 
Imperial Government brings it into intimate ssso* 
ciatiOD with the public institutions and public 
men of Great Britain. For instance, among its 
lecturers or governors are Sir Courtenay Libert, 
Sir Theodore Morison, Sir Alfred Lyall and the 
lit Uon. Ameer Ali 

In addition to Indian students coming speci- 
ally for the course, I wish to suggest to tho«ie who 
come to England for other purposes that they 
should take advantage of this opportunity. The 
work for the Bar examinations, for example, is 
M light by itself that young Indians in England 
in danger of wasting their time nnd becom- 
ing demoralised. Tho^e whose aims are high and 
who are not afraid to work in order to prepare 
themaelvea for the service of their country should 
combine their work at the Bar with the course of 
atudy which I have described. 


should write to the Secretary, London Schoo 
Wom.c nnd Political Science. Chare Mar 
Awingawaj, London, tV. 0. 


Yours faithfully, 
n. B. Lees Smith, 
M. P. for Northampton. 


lllE iNdiaS review. 
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A Swadeshi Opportunity. 

A corre'^pomUnt of h contemporary calls atten- 
tion to tho following interesting description 
of a system which is being developed in the 
United States, whereby both seed and straw 
of the Sax plant are made available for indus- 
trial purposes. The point for India is that 
flax and linseed aie the same plant, and vhe 
possibilities of the treatment of luiseed straw 
by this system promise an important local 
industry when developed, for hundreds of thous 
ends of tons of linseed straw are burnt every 
year in India. What has happened hitherto in 
the case of flax is that if the fibre is required, the 
plant is pulled before the seed npen«, and if the 
seed ripens, then the straw is useless for produc- 
ing fibre. Mr. Mudge of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
U. S. A., has, howeior, it will be seen, invented a 
sjsUm whereby both seed and fibre may lie 
.secured. In sending the cuttiig the corres- 
pondent recalls that forty years ago, Mr William 
Grant, of Meesrs. Nicol Fleming i Co , Calcutta 
bad the idea that, after the ripening of the lit.eeed 
instead of burning the straw as usual, it might be 
used for the production of linen fibre nnd paper 
. pulp, but, no apparatus to efleetthw eouM be ob- 
taineil from the English marhet ; this time, how 
ever, with the assistance of Mr Mudge of 
Massachusetts, there is considerable promise of 
suecevi. 

Industrial and Sdentiflo Education 
Association. Calcutta. 

. Ih. ..v,r.U. .nnu.l ,h, Aaoci,i,„ 

Jor the Adv.nce.nent of Scientific anfi Iniinetriel 
EdocAtion of In.li.m w.e helj ,t the 
.Hell recently. U.i Kerendn. N.th Sen B.Udur 
oocnpled tl.e ch.ic th„, „„ , 

.nee n! thee inter™.., . i„ ih, 

the proceeding, commence-i with a prayer The 

Prcaident then d.ll.er.d . |„„g 

eoorw, ef which ho „,d • . AUhoogh the 

of dislnct .enmitteo. remein, nnehanged, wo L.,« 


had twa valuable fresh auxiliaries — one being n 
branch association in Burmab, which has under-* 
taken to p.ay for one student annually, and the 
other being a Mnnufocturers’ Association, the 
object of which is to bring together all manu- 
facturere of Bengal for the puipose of mutual 
help and co-operation. Fiom the Btnteaient of 
accounts it appears that our cash balance is, 
in round numbers, Bs. 9,890, or 1,960 less 
th.an the last year. The audited account of 
the present year shows an increase both under 
receipts nnd expenditure, the former by about 
Rs. 4,700 and the latter by about Rs. 3,240. The 
total estimated receipts are Rs. 45,393, and the 
total estimated expenses 'Rs. 30,087, It is to be 
regretted that tbe amount of monthly subscriptions 
in the past year shows a failing off ef about Rs. 
600, but on the whole the financial positioa of the 
Association la one that need cause no misgiving. 
It hasbeen conaiderabiy strengthened by the re- 
cent annual grant ef Ka 5,000 by the Government 
of Bengal Tho number of atudenta returned from 
foreign countries was 22 last year. Wo have sent 
more than Uo hundred eludsiila to foreign 
countries foi the purpose of scientific and indust- 
rial education in so shoit a time as six years.' 

In roDcluaion, the speaker said: ‘Our system 
of higher eduration is unsuitable to the changed 
condicionsof the couiiUy. >vhat is tbe use of a 
system that turns out thousands of graduates all 

over India every year, without assuring them of 

a decent livelihood? And what about the tens 
and hundreds nf Ihousinils of young men who are 
not univernty gradnates? No picture can be 
more heart rending iLu,, that thousands of our 
joutha should be no belter than aimless vagabonds 
for tbe simple reason H at they have no chance nor 
means of usefully employing their energies. Time 
has come when both the people and the Govem- 
mentahould face this p.oblem in right earnest. 
We must find places for oi.p young men— one and 
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It would teeni, indeed, that ia tlie withdrawal of all 
weakness, there was one exception. That which had 
erer been dearer to him than life, kept still its power to 
more him. It was on the laet Sanday before the cod that 
be said to one of hii disciples “ You know the Work la 
always my weak point I When I think that might come 
to an end, I am all undone I " 

On Wednesday of the same week, the day being 
flodiuf, and himself keeping the fast in all strietneas, 
he insisted on lernng the morning meal to the aame 
disciple. Each dish as it was offered— boiled seeds of 
the jaek-fcoit, boiled potatoes, plain rico, and ice-cold 
milk— formed the subject of playful chat, and finally, to 
end the meal, he himself poured the water orer the 
bmids, and dried them with a towel 
“It is I who should do these things for you, Swanuji ' 
Not you for me was the protest naturally offered ^t 
018 answer was startling in its solemnity— “Jeaut wealied 
the feet of His dieciplei P 

Bemethiog ebeeked the enswer “ But that was the latl 
time*' as It roso tothe lips, snd the words remained 
eiottered. Tins was well. For here also, tho last time 
had eome. 

There was nolhine sad or grave about the Swami, 
during these days. lo the midst of anxiety about orcr 
fatiguiog him, in spite of courersatioo deliberately kept 
M light as possible, touching only upon the eoiioelc 
that iueroundsd him. Ins gsrdees, esMrimenti, books 
sed sbseet friends, orer and beyond all this, one wee 
Mnieieus the while of a luminous pressaee, of wbich 
bis bodily form seemed oolr ae a focus and symbol 
hSTsrhadone fait eo strongly ee now, before him. 
that one stood on the threshold of an infinite light 
let none was prepared, least of all on that last happy 
Friday, July the on which be appeared eo much 
and better than he had been for yeare, to eee 

He W spent hours of that dsy in formal meditation 
inen he had given a long Sanskrit lesson Finally, he 
tbe monastery eatee to the diet- 

ant highroad 

On his return from thie walk, the bell waa nogiog for 
rensorg, and he went lo bis own room, and sat down, 

'«iog towards tho Ganges, to meditate It w.e the lest 

V w moment was come that had been foretold by 
. ' from the beginning Half an hour went by. 

snu then, on the wings of that meditation, his spirit 
•o*>^ whence there could be no return, and the body 
»»a left like a folded vesture, on the earth. 
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A Federal Parliament. 

Ciptain Kiocatd Smith writes on this subject 
in the Empxrt Revieio for A pril. He aijs that the 
estnblisbraent of a Federal Parliament at West- 
minster, with due proportion of elected repre- 
sentatives from eaeh of the self-governing oversea 
Dotninions has now enteied the region of 
practical questions This Parliament would only 
deal with Itnpenal matters, such as fereign policy 
Imperial defence, means of inter-communication 
and the methods by which levenue could be raised 
for these purpose*. The otlier niattrr*, such as 
local land defence forces, would be left to the 
lootllfgislitures The nleil ofinin.ig C.nuda, 
Australia. New ,Z-alsrd nmi South Afili* is a 
grand one The c msiJviHtions wl.I h have 
induenced the wutsr to bung foM'aiJ tliU 
echenie are siioinansed by him ns fullunn ; 

. alone, without 

sotoUn^l and permaoent help from the self-govcruing 
osersea Dominions, to maintain the two power^ standard 


I^IU one any large Vuluutary contnbntions. eiiherin 
sliipv or uioney, unlesa they receive repi Mentation m the 

“rr.r"'' “ i- 

to land forces ) ^ gumcntdoei not apply 

Thai tho time has now coma when ih- . i> 
ovCTMa Dominions, thanki to to® , i * gO'-ennng 
woalH,, population and world influence mit 
expect to participate m the rnanaBement reasonably 
Imperial alfaiiw " gement and control of 

liK.".“,SbUr «Mh. B.™ 


Wbera acute antagonism over domV.ir, ‘ 
P-^udice. sound national jodgm.nl 

Ireland and her government. * <•» 

Tbrt with South Afnei 


“eonpliahod fact 
Ido her in anv sch-m- 
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the conditions picvailing in England do not apply. 
All the inJicationa point to India ns one of the 
future great cotton-producing and cotton-spin- 
ning centres of the world. But for the excise 
duty, forced upon the Indian Government at the 
dictate of Lancashire, there vmiild unquestionably 
have been a larger and more rapid development 
of the Indian cotton industry. Moie people would 
Lave been employed, the pinch of famine would 
have been less severe!) felt during the last 20 
years, and the growth of the cotton industiy 
would, in its turn, have stimulated production m 
other directions. What makes the situation all 
the more aggravating is that there was nothing 
penal about the Indian tariff on cotton It was 
simply a part of the general tariff levied for 
revenue only, and the hypocrisy of Lancashire as 
the “ home of free trade " stood forth naked and 
unashamed when she insisted on what was practi- 
cally a protective ezeiee levied on the Indian pro- 
duct.— Commefc*. 

The Tobacco Duties- 

In the House of Commons, on Apnl 5 
Mr. Watt asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India: Whether any consideration will be given to 
tobacco and cigarette dealers who had shipments of 
tobacco and cigarettes on the high seas before the 
announcement of the new ad talorem dunes on 
these articles was made. 

Mr. Montagu • No, Sir, Such a concesuon as my 
hoD. friend euggesta would be equivalent to a 
bonus to the exporter at the expense of Indian re- 
venues, of an amount equal to the additional price 
which he will no doubt charge to the consumer, 

Qanda Singh Uberoi & Co- 

Their numerous well-wishers will be gUd to 
learn that Messers Oanda Singh Uberoi & Co., the 
well-known manufactureis of Sialkot have been 
awarded a Gold Medil at the Dhuhri Industrials 
Agricultural Exhibition, 1910, for the excellence 
of their Sporting goods. ThU is the thirf Medal 
they have won during the last four months. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. . 


Indian Bice. 

The average area devoted onnually to the 
cultivation of lice in India exceeds seventy 
milHon acres, and the number of poople wLo con- 
sume it must amount to many hundred millions. 
There must, however, be a very great number of 
people diiectly or indirectly interested in the 
composition of Indian rice, which recently 
formed the subject of enquiry by Mr. David 
Hor-per, F. c 3., Curator of the Industrial Sec- 
tion of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The re- 
sults of the investigation, however, which are 
recorded in a brochure recently issued in the 
Vegetable Product Series of the AiincuUural 
/yed^er, is considerably enhanced in the light of 
iiie decision arrived at at the meeting of the Far 
Eastern Association of Tropical Medicine, held 
a few weeks ago at Manila, that beri-beri is due 
to a lack of phosphorous in the rice eaten by 
the victims to the disease. There is an immense 
variety of rices, differing in shape, size, weight, 
colour, consistence and properties known under 
vaiious names Some are regarded as more 
digestible than others, and some as more nutri- 
tious or satisfying, while others are considered 
fragrant, ewcet, medicinal or useful in the arts. 
No rice, however, is so lacking in phosphorous 
as to be the possible cause of beri-beri were It 
consumed in its natural htato. It is the poliabing 

which does the mischief,- for this removes the 
skin, or pericarp, of the grain which contains 
Buffident phimphorous for the system. 

Ae e result of a series of experiments Dr. 

II. Fraser, who represented the Government of 

the Federal Malay States at the Manila Confer- 
ence, found that beri-beri invariably occurs in 
persons living on a rice diet and eating white 
nee which has been polished. ExperimenU 
conducted in the United States in 1901 proved 
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Fruit-GrowiDg Experiments. 

The most rtcent of the beautifully executed 
pamphlets issued by the Pusa Reseat ch SUtioo 
deals with the experiments in fiuit-growing 
conducted there. The greater portion ot the 
bulletin is, of necessity, devoted to matters ot n 
purely technical character, such as soil, manure, 
and pruning, but the latter part is of consider- 
able general interest, for there the render is 
informed that it is possiole to grow peaches 
with success in certain parts of India. The 
question of paeting has also received attention 
at the Pusa Station, and a method has been 
discovered by which fruit, if carefully treated, 
will survive uninjured a journey of 72 hours’ 
duration. The success gamed at Pusa in fruit- 
packing makes the growing of Europeen fruit 
as a luccessful industry perfectly possible, and 
when the methods demonstrated at Pusa are 
more generally known, the industry will no 
doubt have a great sueceas m popularity in this 
countiy. Besides peaches, ora. gea and plums 
were grown under improved conditions and 
scientific management at Pusa and in this 
direction also the success attained deoionetratee 
beyond doubt the possibilitiea, under proper 
mansgehionl. of the fruit-giowing industry i„ 
India . — Madrag Tun>s, 


■ Cambodia Cotton. 

CambwHa cotton Ims now become a tegula 
g.rd.n crop in T.ooer.lly „pUr,„g 
chillic, .r J other E„J,„ c„p, 

The r«»on lor Ihi, i, „a,„, 

grown th. crop. E.c.pt for „ ocrcion., irfia 

t.cn (.boot one. or twic. . 

olrMonccoidiog towl„ih„ ,, . 

.l,.llow| enUictioo 
for an ordinary crop of cotton. 

(!| Oogoo.l,„l.f„o,rf,„j 
.orh .. e.rd,n l.nd. .Iw.y, ,,,,, „ 

p.r.c„b, ryo„ 


cotton, though cases have been reported wliers 
the yield has been over 2000 Ibfl. of kappas per 
acre. The price paid by dealers for tiiis cotton is 
usually Rh. 5 per pothie cf 250 lbs. more than 
the market rate. The reason for this higher rate 
is that tlio knppia gives a high proportion of lint, 
1500 lbs. of kappas will give 500 lbs. of lint where- 
as about 2000 lbs, of the oi dinary country cotton ■ 
are required to give the same amount of lint. 
Moreover, the mills of Tinnevelly District pey 
Rs 6 per candy more for this cotton than for 


the country cotton. ‘ 

(3) The method of cultivation is very simple, 
and well manured, well drained garden soil will 
yield well. The land should be well ploughed 
and at the oidinary season for sowing cotton, seed 
of this variety can be sown broadcast and covered 
with a light plough 10 lbs. of seed are quite suffi* 
cient for one acre. After sowing, the land should 
be laid out for irrigation After the cotton crop 
Is up and the plants have get their second leaves 
the field should be hand weeded and the surface 
loosened. When the planha aro about a span high 
they ehould be thinned out to about 2 feet apart. 
If the land has been very well manured they can 
be thinned out to 2^-3 feet apart. If not thinned, 
the plants will grow together, the branches will be 
thin and will not be able to support the weight of 
thebolla, which are very big. A second hoeing 
may be given before the plants completely 


sufficient shade to keep the weeds in check, 
rngation eliould be given if necessary only, »e» 
II Uiecropiaseen to need it. * After the bolls 
l^ve commenced to burst irrigation should not 
given until the main picking is over, then 
fl watered to cause a second 

nuah of leaves, flowers and bolls Picking is 
wry easy as the bolls are very large and open 
r.v.w.'inn'*" experienced picker can easily pick 
125 lb, ot ole,„ |„py,„ i„ .d.y. 
wlincl^ *1 recommended to ryots 

"Ot a sufficient supply of 
„fnl ^ Srain crops certain.— Ruffrlin 

«>/«e ifndrag D.partnunt c/ AgriadUrt. 
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tCLEH or Ui'ttntMt'IT. 

y. Tkt Inriian C'nfrrrtt/y.— Tlie L'uiTemty cbtO 
CMiiit of k I’roWtor •Dd Virt-Protrctfar, >0 toeg oa 
II U. Uio niinc King Emptror and Hit Meir, It IL il 
th«I*noc«6f WklM thkil cOBt«nt ti'kirfptthrsa oISm 
of ritroBi.iiho iliolt b« ttu1iBgtTii»f« of Jodi*. lo«>li<l 

bp Iho OotorniDg Dodj ; of a ClioBroltor, Vioo^^bkii* 
MUwknd Ilrgi»ir»r, k lloorJ of TrmloM, Senkto »nd 

Vt. Oorrrntng Po^ty —Tlia norernmg Itodp of tho 
lodion toiToriitp kbkil ba the Board of TroaU^o and 
th« banata 

VII. fa) Tfit Board a/ TrutUu — Tha Firtt Board 
of Tra«W» ahall ba lha paraont followieg — 

Asoie Ilarast, Banaraa Citp and Sladran PraaiJant 
of tha Theoaophiaal Roaiatp, and thk Caniral Ilmdu 
Coll'ga Board of Trailaaa Tbaoaophiat 

Hon. Sir B. Sabrahmaoia Aipar, K. C I K, Madraa 
Lata Jndga, High Court, and lata Vieo-Chanaellor of 
lladraa Cniraraitp Ilindo. 

UoB.Sir Kkrerank Chandrkrarkar, Bomhar. Jodgn, 
High Court, and Vl*a-ChaneaIlor of Dombap Uoxanitp 

Hon Dr. Aahutoah Mukarji, Calcultv Judga. High 
CoartandVirk^anaalloroft^ktaotlat, nifanitp lliodu 

Hen. BirPC ChatUrji, Kt, r 1 E,(.ah9ra l.ala 
Jeilga, High Court, and lato Vira-Chanrallor of Tuopab 
Uniraraitp Hindu 

A Hpdan, Eao , Hpdnabad, Un Financial Saaratarp. 
H. II. tha Niatia'a Cofammant. Muhanimadao 

Cnrikda Daaa, Eaq , Bonaroa Citp Ilonp Haeiatrata 
llinda. 


(In iiiapcnaa) Slubammad Ana Mina, Eaq , llpdaro. 
bad Ho, I.4ta Saamtarp, lloma. Judicial, Educational 
and Medical Daparmant, II H the Nizam'a Uorerkmant. 
alnhanmadan 


8 kh* Prorineial Couneih Ponjab. 

Mirendranath Datta, Eai| , Calcutta, Solicitor. Ilindn 
D. B JapatilaVa, Ecij , Ceylon, Ooncral Manager of 
Boddhitt School!, Ccpion (3 Collcgaa, 227 Bcbooli) 
Buddhut. 

Sped tlMai 


Uahomc 


lain, Eai}, Uanklpnr, Bamatar-at-Lair, 


lion Ula Hulun Singh. Dtlhl, Banker and !i«a 
MkgiitrBta and Membar of lha Ihinjab l.ag!ilatifk 
CounaiL Jain 


(») Tha Board ahall hate ponrr to BII tacanrlaa kad 
to add la It! lumber bp aivoption ; If a Bicrabar rrafmt. 
Urrmotad, or diet, lha membar ao-optad In hla plaeo 
ahonlJbaof tha aama l.illi aa that of tho outi^og 
mamW. and, In making aJJHiona. the Board ahould ha to 
regard, itithin raaionahle limila, to lha priacipla of lha 
firoportional rcprrtroUtion of ratigiona. 

(e) The financial control of tho L'nitcnitr ahall ba 
Im'.T* '*'™*‘'** »tal‘ edmlnlatar 

all the fropertp of the t niteriitp. 

(ifl Tba Hoard of Tinataea ahall elect it! own IVtfl- 

deol, Ik-o Prrtidrnt. HccreUrp and Trtuurtr. 

(!) Iba Board ihall meet at leaat l»iea a pear, la 
Ifwmliar. end in thaiimmar aaren ahaU ^fona a 

(iiMiruo ‘-‘Ui a 

rni ■p'dTi 

.kyil’iL The Vocational rontrol of lha Unlfcnitp 

(<0 The Senate iliall elert . , 

r 

eloctodaball not\e locloded ln*thn"s il**. ®™®*r! than 
U» term, of offitoln ?he flm"8i^tl. 

Vteo-CUnceller and Rcaietrar k , ^^''^llor, 

jm, M .hj, I,, '“I 
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AKCIEST 2ISD0 MATBEMATICS 


The rfhicaJioji for April has the fourth 

article on this subject fiom the pen of Mr. 0. It 
Kaye, desling with equations The nnuent 
Mathematicians, Brahmagupta and Dha&kera use 
the following symbols and signs . — 

Addition is denoted by juxtapoHition onty. Subtrac- 
tion or negative (juantity is indicated by a dot placed 
abore the quantity aScctcd Coefbcicnta are placed 
niter the terms they multiply, Fraetiona have Iheir 
divisors under the dividend but v.itbQut a line of separa- 
tion. Tu indicates absolute quantity or the known 
number, It stands for ruyia ‘a t\pe,' ‘a roin,' qiie 
number one', ya expresses the first unknown quantity It 
is the first evllable of yaiat ta\al which meana 'as 
many as.’ Other unknowns aro represented by tlie 
initial lyllabler of the names of colours, * g , ka, ni, p>, 
lo, ha V indicatesthat a quantity II to be squared It 
IS from rarpa ‘a class,' 'a senes,’ ' square ' pft indicates 
6 cube, It la from pAana a solid Later nnters indicate 
the fourth power by vftrp«.v«rpo, the fifth power by 
lai-po-pAono-pAoftf, the sixth by oarpa-pAana or 
pAano-iarpn, the serenlh by varpa-va>pa-pA<iiia 
pAnIfl, the eighth by tarpo-wirpa tarpo, the ninth by 
pAona-pAnna Aa indieeUs a surd and corresponds 
eemewlnt to our root sign It is the first evllablo of 
Aaraiio. bh Is used to indicate that two unkoowo 
quantities are to be multiplied together 

The following illustration is given by AryabhaU 
of equation of tho first degree in one vsiiable 


Tkeaifertnctleluien the objfHe dwtdei iht tUff,r- 
enct 6rlu«n <A« jnonrp posseeied by hco perunta 
The quotient U the value of an object, the ataUh 
being equal , 

This rather cryptic rule evidently means that 
a;p(b-a) (m -p) when iii a:-»-a=p x+b. and is a general 
solution of the equation of the first decree m ««« 
unknown. Aryabhata gives nolllustratiTeeaaiiiplc. 
Hrahmagupta gives tho rule in the foliowinp form 
The difference of nb«oZtifr tntrrfrd nn.r 

divided bp fAe d-fference of the uuKnoicn.U the 
Anouin in an equation. ’ 


Of eejuations of more than one variable, the 
MIoivins U .n in.hoco ; (a) S„bl„rtmE H, 
colour, other then the Snl Iroto lb, oppc.i, 
to th,l from tebioh tho Set i, ,-,t„oteJ, 
reducing them to . common denominator, the 
value of tb, S„l i. deri.ed from the redj,,, 

dieided by Ibia fret (1) 11 more th.n one value, 


two and two miut be oppo'sed. (c) The pulverizer 
must bo employ e<l, if many (unknowns) remaiu. 

Thiaiule means: — 

If a X + b y = c, and d x + e y « f, then we have (a) 
x=(c— by) /& and re= (f— ey)/(i. The next step 
(6) IS (c— b 5 )/a = (f— ej)/d. Biohmagupta's 
first rule for quadratic equalions is given thus : — 

Kale for the ehnunation of the middle term : Take ab- 
solute number from the side opposite to that from which 
the square and simple unknown are to be subtracted. To 
the absolute number multiplied to four times the square, 
add tlie square of the middle term. Tho square root of 
the same leas the middle term, being divided by tho 
aquare, is the middle terra 

Let a ** + // X + e = 0, then according to the 
lule we have (I) n ** + lx = — c and (2) x «= 
(VT*-4‘57-- 1) j 2 a. 

FREE PBlMiHT EDPCATIOX. 

In the latest number of the /nifiin ITiwW 
appears an intvrfsting aiticle by " A Teacher ” on 
‘ Fr*e Pnmni) Education.” In connection with 
the woik of supplying trained tenchere, the wiiter 
'“'J® • — “ The present ej stem of training ‘ Gurus ' 
does not seem to be quite satisfactory. With the 
intending Gurus it is very largely a question of 
poeeing a test rather than of a firm grasp nf 
principles and piaciice of education. .. .To make 
cducvfioci catisr.ctory our tmehers .lioulJ be 
more peimcntvd, with principle, which Vctalloze 
.ml riocbel fought. To do thi, tho prceenl 
sjeteraofOuro training must be very largely 
ntoimeJ .nd every ,t,p i„ tl„t training ought to" 

be more largely aevocisted with piactical werlc. It 

ia of thoe-aenre c! thi, training that tho would bo 
leiclie, ehould t.li, 

himaell to tho atudy of cbild.nnturo and learn by 
pracUrel expeii.noo to .p,,ij rf 

.auo,t.,„,biohl,.h„imbiWd (rombooke. A.' 
It la. It „ to bo feted that the posacd Quriis take 
«grel deal on trust from the book, without tho 
•nUll,g,nl,ppreoi,iin„ which i, absolutely eoen-, 
I..I to a proper application of tl.s prinriplee." . 
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DR. ROW 

The British Awochtion hns dune.i 

graceful act, which will bo n|ipiecjated in this 
cour.try, in inviting to a<.t as vice prrsidents at 
the annual meeting to be held in London in July 
next, three eminent medic »1 ecientials from India, 
Major Elliott, I. M. S , of Madraa, m the Ophlhal 
mology section, and Oolorel Roberts,! M S , of 
Central India and Dr, Row, of Bombay, in the 
section on Tropical Medicine As a noii-of&cial 
and an Indian, the first, «c believe, ro be called to 
the high position by the premier Medical Associa- 
tion in the Empire, Dr. Row’s selection is eapeci 
ally gratifying, After a brillimt career at the 
Grant Medical College, Dr Row went to the 
London University. Ue took hu degree there 
with dHtlnction and succeeded in bringing to India 
one o‘f the prize echofarsliips of the University for 
research. At the Medical Congress held last 
year m Bombay he pie^ented a demonstreiion 
which made a great impresiion on the experts who 
witnessed it That was, perhaps, the only occa- 
sion on which be peimilted himself to eraergefrom 
the seclusion of his laboratory The British 
Medical Association has paid a high compliment 
to Indian-Medical men in inviting Dr Row to 
take a leading part at its next gatbenrg.—The 
Times of Irx'Ha. 


WUY WE WSKT SU-YLIOIIT 
In n Baarch to dete.mino accurately the efl 
ol Bunlight on Bcn,., Dr, It W.cner, . Gem 
bacteriologi,,,^ 1,., „,a. ^ 

coveri,,. II. |,„ fo,.„j n., a, 
and harmlrc. „„ 

teeatmej or kill.d o„ .xpo.uio to bui, light wl 
opBo-alr g-rn., .fT.ctcd ; .,.o n’., , 

oa.. B,r«, do not I... 
d..a bod,., 

™y.,l.b.tb,„l,r..™,c,, 

M B.ro, d„trojins -fet Th. action „t 


is ill direct pruportion to Its intensity, varies with 
season and time of day’, and is lessened by mois- 
ture and cold, but at mid-day d uring half of the 
year it seems to be sufficient to destroy most 
germs in two or three hours. Pneumonia, bron- 
chitis, and ' colds,’ in general, are probably dimi- 
ntslied in summer by the greater power of sun- 
light. Diffused in houses, the sun’s rajfl are 
enormously reduced in intensity, and they lose all 
disinfective power. 






TUBERCULOSIS. 

1. Tuberculosis is a preveiitihle disease, and 
also a cuiahio one if taken in time. 

Tuberculosis is cured by fresh air, rest, 
and projMr food, but cannot bo cured by any 
of the widely advertised “Consumption Cures.” 

_ tuberculosis is a contagious disease caused 
by microscopic germs 

in the lung or other 
part of a person, and are coughed up is 
great numbers. “ 

OP pus from tuberculous 
f«iu poison which infects whatever it 

Prisons the air, for it dries 

and blows about CIS dost 

..nd’ puaid his own mouth 

from to prevent other people 

drr kkA \ ”here the sputum can' 

dry and become a source of danger. 

bitUn 

that ha« J ^ '■oother 5 drink from a glass or cup 

'from '"nil '“i*'" 

diphlheri,, etc '*’■ poBumoni^ 

almaetsiiiBi '• t carelessly; but it J3 

W aputum. ° ““ ■■'‘bitually swallows 

spuiui^^'lt 1 ?"® ‘"'"S to do with 

on^rStf^^: P-I^rly-mada 

prevention is to °! 

healthy hy coexl fl!? 

both in wni-if „ 1 • ^ •‘^hits and dissipations 
door Lift, '* — ’/ournof o/tA« Out- 
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tnd so long as Mr. Cnve was h<‘re it wasneter 
pat into force But with Sir. Cave's departore 
the law has made its appearance again m its 
original foim. It is prajed that it may be with- 
drawn, out of respect to the Indian custom of 
purdah. 

Paragraph 15 of the Memorial comments uo- 
favourably upon the Ngoma Regulations Decree, 
No. 17 of 1909 which prohibits nil kinds of Indian 

and native music between the hours of 6 r SI and 
sunrise, even for purposes of religious celebration, 
without previous permission Konstrietion what 
ever is placed upon European entertainments, and 
the police, it is aihged, have interpieted the 
prohibition by interfetiiig with Indians who were 
playing gramophones ui their houses 
Thus are only two other mattens we need 
notice. The first relates to an unlei cvmpel- 
hog Indian prisoners to lemove r.ighisoil, in 
spits o( then religious and casts ob]<ctiona 
The I'cond hss tefirence to Section 6 of the 
Management of Prisons Droree, No. 20 of 1909, 
which authoiisss the goveinor of a piison to pro 
^de separata culls for Europeans, Arabs, F*rs's 
and Goanese Complairit is mide that by virtue 
ef the power granted by this Section the governoi 
• van, it he feels so disposed, herd togethei the beat 
of the Hindus and Indian Mshuniedans with the 
loaest class of Africanlsnvsgc , and a strong pro- 
test is made against this ‘hateful and odious dis- 
tinction ' It is prayed, in conclusion, tluil a 
Royil Commission may be appointed to enquire 
into the grievances, snd that there should be 
esUbtisV.ed in Zsnsibar an institution in the 
nature ct a town Council composed of official and 
non official members, the latter representing the 
‘fsrioua important communities resident in the 
Protectorate. 


Emigration to Malaya- 

On April 6, Mr. Rees asked the TJnder-Secre- 
tary of State for India: Whether emigration 
from Indfi to the Federated Malay States has 
been definitely and permanently prohibited. 

Mr. Montagu The prohibition which is 
definite and is intended to he permanent, applies 
only to iiiuentured labour emigration from India 
to the Federated Malay Slates. 

Ur Rees asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India Whether the emigmtion of coolies 
from ludia to the Federated Malay States, which 
IS calculated to account for not less than 
1,500 coolies per month, will now be diveited to 
Ceylon ; or whether the coolies eonreriied will he 
depntedof one, without being furmslied with 
another, opportunity of employinetit. ’ 

Mr Montagu If mj hon. fiiend hav in mind 
the lecei.t decision to stop indentured emigration 
from India to the Malay Stites, a deoiaion ran* 
dered imperative by the mnrUllty among such 

emigranU, I mute his attention to the fact that 

its effect on employment ta not likely to be ap. • 
preciaWe, baeit.g regard to the small proportion 
that euch emigration baara to the total emigration 
to the Malay States ” 

The Japanese are as much affected by the 
Asialie Act aa the Chinese and the Indiana. But 
an Instance h-a recently oorurred which shows 
that a subject of the Mikado i, not to bo touched 
by the Oovernmvnt Mr 0. K Show is a 
Japanese, pracllsiog photography here The 
other day he was m.vUken for a Chinese and 
arrested for non produntion of his certificate. Bnl, 
aoon as It became known that he came from 
Japan, he WM released Hr. Sh. w never t.-mk 
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ISDUSS IS AL'STRALli. 

As AustraUi Piijo)B the reputation of being 
the most anti-Asiatic colony, it ia well to turn to 
its doings in regird to the matter There the 
Immigration Restriction Act does not piohihit 
the entry of Asiatics aa such. All who con pasa 
the education teat imposed under it can enter tho 
colony. But in its operation the act has been 
etriclly administered against Diitish Indians and 
other Asiatics Although there u no Indian 
population worth naming in that colony, it naa 
felt by the Indian Ooveinment to fao a hardship 
that respectable Indiana could be turned out 
under ridiculously severe education teele. The 
Government of India, therefore, expostulated 
and, in the course of hie reply, the Governor. 
General of the Oommouwesltli of Australia 
said: “The Minister of State for Eiteinal 
Affairs In the Commonwealth Government baa 
had under consideration the question of so 
administering the Immigiation Reatnclion Act 
as to afford an opportunity for Indian merchants. 

sliidenU and touiist-travellers to enter the Coo! 

monwealth temporarily without being subjected 
to any restrictions with the nsuU that it has now 
been decided that any person Ixmnfide of tho dieses 
mentioned, desirous of visiting Auglralia will bo 
admitted to the Commonwealth, provided they are 
in possession of passports from the Indian Oovero. 
mont, aufEciently identifying them and specifying 
the purpose and probable duration of the visit 
Such documenU will bo accepted by the Common* 
tvealth Government as entitling the holders to 
lre.ly „t.r 

the only condition being that the p^ss'- 
ports shall be examined at the first port 
ol «n ,.po. „rriv.l i„ n, 

Ih. .auction t,., by thi 

Immigr.l,on EMrlction Act mil i„ 


cases not bo imposed, and such persons will bo 
permitted to land without restriction, but in the 
event of their wishing to stay longer than twelve 
months, an application for a certificate of exemp- 
tion for the desired term should be lodged before 
the c&piry of such time and the reason for such 
exemption stated.” 

Thus wo see that in en exclusive Australia, 
special and honourable facilities have been provid- 
ed for British Indians nnd even the education 
test waived It should be remembered that, 
once in Australia, an Indian enjoys the same 
rights as the other citizens of that con- 
tinent. A* against, this treatment what has tho 
Transvaal to show, except that it has out- 
done Australia in its policy of exclusion with- 
out any of the redeeming features ‘of Aus- 
ti Oia ? Not only has the Transvaal shown utter 
w. nt of consideration for the sentiments of Indian 
subjects of the Crown, but it has gone delibe- 
raUty out of its way to insult Indiana and to' 
harass them by persistently cruol treatment of 
passive reeisters In our opinion, the reason for 
such diverrity of treatment is obvioue. The Con- 
eervativeOovernmont of 1904 was better inclined 
to hold the scales evenly between Indian and 
Australian interesla. The Liberal Government 
of the present day has made of responsible govern- 
ment a fetish and almost considers self governing 
colonies as mote independent than foreign States. 
And in carrying the doctrine of liberalism to an 
inordinate extent, it becomes necessarily iilibersl, 
unjust and indifferent in the other direction. 
Indians, therefore, to It aro merely subjects nnd 
the inhabitants of the colonies, not fellow-citizena. 
It is a remsrkable travesty of Liberal British 
principles — /ndian Opinion. 
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Education in Baroda. 

There were At the r1o«e of the jrear under 
feport 666 eo-iatled Goveriiiocnt compiilsor> 
schools ill the State with 32,422 pupils in them 
Of these 249 were schools for girls with 14,674 
pupils. These figures do not include numerous 
children of the compulsory sge limit, both in the 
regitUr schools and the village schools. For the 
so called GoTernment compulsory echooie aio no 
more compulsory than any others They are 
simply those additional institutions which the 
introduction of the compul«or> principle forced 
His Highness to sstablish, foi compulsion necessi- 
tated the proviUon of a school within a rensona 
hie distance of everybody. There ere three 
cleesee of compulsoiy rrioary School*— Regular 
Schools, Village Schools and Oompulsory Schools 
The Education Commission recently sppointed by 
Hia Highnaae is considenng whether all these 
lehooN, including the inspecting agency, should 
not be managed by Local Boards, and also whether 
eoapiilscry education should not be raisei to tbe 
fourth standard or even higher. 

Female education is equally a record of steady 
progress in tbe State In all, 44,897 gitls were being 
educated during the year, showing an increase of 
1,103 over the previous year. In Febrnary 1905, 
an Anglo Vernacular school for girls was started as 
an experimental measure in Baroda The response 
given by the people was so sarapathetic that it 
has since been converted into a regular High 
School affiliated to the Bomhay University for the 
purposes of the Matriculation Eamination, In all 
the schools for girU, •mbroidery,drawing,coo1(iiig, 
^ .arotanahtin addition to the usual cnrricolniD, 
Zenana classes for women who cannot attend the 
I^egulsr Schools for pressure ct domestic duties and 
ctherobvioiisreasonsirogetting popular. Instruc- 
lion b given in the elements of reading, wxiting, 


keeping accounts, needle work and embroidery. 
During the year under report 126 appeared for 
the annual examination, and 96 passed. 

A specially notewotthy fwitiire of this model 
ninda S^ate la the education of the depresscal 
classes So which Ills Highness, as is well known, 
takes the gieatest interest The people of the 
depressed classes have derive! considerable benefit 
from the compulsory primary education. There 
were during the year 304 schools for boys and 
girb of these classes with 10,440 pupiN. Besides 
numerous scholarships distributed per month 
School requisites are supplied free by Government 
to all pupil* A boarding house and u training 
class for teachers have been started in Baroda for 
these untoucbablea. 


The pains, H>8 Highness has been toking for 
the all round progress of bis State, will be evident 
frem the fact ihst even the educatnn of forest 
tribes is not neglected It gladdens one's heart to 
eee the keen and gi-ateful interest these so called 
wvage* are Uking in these efforts to nmeliorata 
their condition During the ywr under report, 
as well as in the previous years, all the schools 


V,, ocanuaro vii and 

tbe education imparted therein bears goo<l fruit in 
after life Boys, after they finish their course go 
out with good ideas as to the mode of life They 
generally dennuiice drinking and such other vfcM 
as prevail amongst eemi civilited people and a fair 
measure of success attends these efforts to improve 
the commutiity. Orphans from the Naosiri Divi- 
in these Boarding 
&hools Dbandkii boys who completed their 
atudiee in the Boarding Schools have been engaged 
aa ^cheieiu the Village Schools of the fo^t 
^haU where it would have been difficult to send 

B«rdiug &h«l have to attend the Wmaking 
eliM Sencu Iture has been aW introduced, and 
fe:" given in that 
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THE TRAVSVAXE DErOnTEES. 

The following is the account hj one 

of the Depottees to a Teprestntntive of ono 
of the Madras Kewsfopers Suhramanya 
Asari first went to Nnlsl in IPOO to join his 
father who \v»s s jcnelter there for about twenty 
years. On the death of his fiitiier Siibramanja 
Asaii left his iiome and landed property in the 
hands of the solicitors in Natal and returned to 
Irdii in 1902. In 1908, he af,Rin went to Nnta| 
and being refused license hy Goternment to carry 
on grocer's businew be set up as coniraisaion ag^nt. 
Early this yeir, hearing of bis conipattiote’ trouble 
in Trsnsml be crossed with a niimher of Indians 
to help them in their struggle Of tho«6 who went 
with him nine were arrested in Transvaal and 
deported to Notnl. They recrossed and agam they 
were arrested and are now in Transvaal j„l Swb- 
l»m^n^JA Asari and two others refusM to pro- 
duce domociliary papers and insisted on their 
right of entry Into any British colony under the 
edutation test. They w«f, however, deported 
svith seven others on the 24th March and on 27th 
idem were removed to Pretoria ja,l from Johan 
nesburgh and kept there till 9th Apnl pendme 
deportation to I.,d,a. On 10th Apnl they wen, 
taken to DeUgoa Bay in the custody of Transvaal 
police and were so to speak kicked over the 
frontier into the Portuguese territory. The 
Portuguese police who were ready in 
arrested them and declined to let them go back 
Ih. i„ .pit, 

Ib.yw.„kept.„c„„„ay ppin th. 

a.porte.. to InJi,, 

.go^.ro..,a.ob„.ta,i„,t,Uk, tb!™:" 

Ind... 0„ tb. 14lh Ap.il „ " 


Transvaal Indians were sent on lioaid “Umholi” 
of Xatal direct lino after having been subjeeVhe 
alleged, to thn inosl degrading and disagroeahlo 
treatment while in custody. During the voyage 
to India thn deportees were, it is alleged, pat to 
much avoidahte trouble and di-^comfort. Subra* 
maiiya Avars enid that they were brought as deck . 
pla^e^gerB and underwent very great inconveni- 
ence in the matter of their rations, the steamer 
company having been allowed only to £l per 
head for food foi the whole voyage of 29 days. > 
One of the deportees fell ill on journey. In 
regal J to treatment according to this man, during . 
his illness the deportees have many grievances 
which they have put down in writing, got the 
document attested by 30 independent follow pss- 
sengcra, and handed over on their arrival at Bom- 
bay to the Secretary, Indian South African Lesgne, 
Bubramanya Asari said tliat the unfortunate man 
was kept for four days in a sort of lumber rborn and . 
was afterwards leronved to deck when he was laid 
on a pUnk in the open. He was not taken to hea- '■ 
pital in the steamer but was kept on the deck I 
the midst of most disagreeable surroundings. The^ 
men died within two days of Bombay. Another 
grievance that dep>’rteeR gave expression to was 
that the dead body was not taken in Bombay to be 

diapoeodof according to rules of caste but buried 

ateeo. The only favour shown to them, it is 
alleged, was that n photograph wa8allowe<l to be 
taken of the dead body. 

Onthe 10th iiiaUnt 2C of the deportees who were 
bornordorairiMin Natal and were strangereto 
Ml. took Dii.bm .nd tour for Ea.t 

Woo. Of th, rra.lod,, tiro bat, com. to 
, ^ Kona to tbeir r.lationsinlfortb 

loJ.. bot .11 ,„id to b, delermlmd to go back 

th'""'"’ "''I' '“"li. tor .hair r,lor„ p. Jg., 
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Industrial Fellowships in Kansas. 

A senoosaud possibly a far-i-eacbing attempt is 
being made by the University of Kansas to fnse - 
BcientiSc research with industiia! inientiOD. It 
has accepted from manufacturers what ate called 
industrial fellowships The University Gods a 
man who has already made a reputation m 
research, and it accepts frum a manufactuiing 
company on his behalf a fellowship for two } ears 
or more of a value of about £300 a year with 
possible profits. The research Fellow undertakes 
an investigation eaggested by the manufacturing 
company into, for example, the optical propertiee 
of glass in relation to its chemical con- 
BtUutiCD. Any discoveries that he makes 
Uuriog the tenure of liis fellowship be* 
come the property of tlie manufacturing 
company, gubjeet to the payment by them to ibe 
Fellow of ten pec cent, of the net peofits Other 
legal definitions of the relations of the two parties 
to ibssgreement sie drawn up , and the compact 
seems to be generous and just to the investigator 
it has proved to be satisfactory in a number of 
cases; foe Froftssor Kennedy Duncan, whose 
aiticles on the Cbemistiy of Commerce are well 
kuuwD, gives the following instanoes amoog others 
of fellowships which have so far been accept 
ed by the University .—An investigation into 
the chemistry of Uuudvy work , a search fur a 
new fodder made on scieotiGc piinciplrs; an 
attempt Co utilise the constituents of waste 
buttermilk ; an investigation into the cbemistiy 
of bakiDg ; an investigation into tbe oonstitneuts 
of crude petroleum ; un attempt to loiprove tbe 
enamel upon the enamel lined steel tanks used in 
all Linda of chemical operation On a large scale , 
tbu fellowship was established by the Isigfst 
tusnufactorers of these tanks in the world , the 
chemistry of glass above-oientioned ; the discovery 
of new utilities for Portland cement and of im- 
provements in ita macnfactuve ; these are estabh- 
ehed fellowships ; two others about to be establi* 
shed relate to tbe investigation into certain glands 
of deep-sea mammals, and tbe discovery oi new 
utilities for ozone. Professor Duncanspeaks inth* 
most hopeful way of the progreea as well as the 
future of these fetlowshipe. 


Colour-Matching by Artificial Iiight- 


A valuable discovery has recently been made, 
says the Ch'tmiera'a Journal, and an invention 
placed ou tbe market which will be bailed with 
satisfaction by almost every one connected with 
the textile tiades Most people are awarb of the 
difficulty with which the process of matching 
colours by night is fraught, and especially 
culours nbidi are presented in fabiics made from 
wool, cotton, or siik Ootours which appear one 
shade by daylight look totally different in the light 
of gasor electiicity, and when the dark days of 
winter or the thick fogs of November are preval- 
ent much time is lost in waiting for daylight to 
match the colours Tbe discovery consists of a 
process wbmh eliminates tbe pernicious yellow rays 
from artificial light, and presents the materi il to be 
matched in its proper shade. Tbe investioo to 
carry out this process takes the form of a screen . 
known as the ‘ ora’ colour-screen, which is a neat, 
flat, blolter-Uke arrangement composed of sheets 
of coloured transparencies in combination. The 
maUrial to oe matched is placed on one end of the’ 
screen, and the other end is bent up in concave 
form so as to reflect the light upon the material. 
The effect u obvious, for on a small pattern being 
cut IQ two and one part placed on the screen and 
the other held away from it, they will in many 
cases appear to be of quite different shades. For 
drapera and dealera in fancy ailks and such-like 
articles the invention will prove most useful, since 
It will admit of matching colours at all timea of 
the day or night. The screens are sold at (be 
modest prices of five shillings, seven and sixpence, 
and ten shillings. The inventor is a gentleman 
well known in the woollen trade in the West 
End of London. 
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would bo our relegation to locations for purposes 
of trade and residence, as though we were 
African aboriginals; and nest v.e should find 
that the rest of South Africa would follow the 
Transvaal’s cruel esauiple Accoidingly, when 
the call came, they did not flinch, but manfully 
strove to avert the moral rum that face-1 them 
unless they were willing to suffer e\en mateital 

For these, and a variety of other reasons, we 
Chinese of the Transvaal joined our Indian 
brethren, and we have, in some '-asee, been do 
ported with them. We have felt that the honour 
of Asia was at stake, and that if there were a 
surrender now, all was lost and our people would 
be humiliated in the eyes of posterity It is often 
urged against us that we are a people who live m 
the past and that we worship out ancestors but 
whilst that may be true, it w not all the truth, 
for wo live in the present for the sike of the 
future, and our posteiil) demands just as much 
regard from us as do our traditional obligaiione 
Just an our fellow-countrymen in China hate, by a 
combined patriotic effoit, succeeded in the removal 
of the bound-feet evil within three jears. and 
are now engaged in a relentless warfare 
against the opium fiend, so we, too, in the 
Transvaal felt that the duty of m«,n 
taining the honour nf that gient Asiatic nation. 
China, had been imposed upon u*. that bj ac- 
cepting it courageously and worthily pe-r- 
forming it, our children n.ighi derive imjwra- 
tion from the eQorls and bitter expe,ie„« of 
their fathere before them. The Transvaal tolon- 
ists have foolishly thrown down the geontUt 
to the whole of Asia. Neither they nor other 
Europeans should be surprised ,{ Asiatic- 
boilf, Uko it up. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION. 

BY Mn. H. S. L POLAK. 


|| T H not, perh-ipa, necessary to take General 
Botha’s recent declaration of policy 'on the 
• Asiatic question too seriously. One natur- 
ally expects a statement of the kind from South 
Aftican politicians angling for votes. Pi-oviiied 
a man IS what is euphemistically called “safe’’ 
on the Asiitie question, he is ceitiin to have 
behind him three foui ths of the avciega voting 
population At least, a dangerous side-issue is 
Avoided Oeneial Botha has inercly been follow- 
ing the fashion He has done “ the right tiling," 
just ns hfl did in advocating the *' sympithotlo " 
tieatinent of the native and coloured (helf-caste) 
population. Everyone advocates this. It is the 
necessary soft soap wherewith to anoint the 
British iiouccnfoi mist conscience, and it leaves 
the way clear for the adoption of the same old 
policy M of yoro And, indeed, General Botha’s 
etaUment on the question sounds strangely from 
tho man who has nearly driven the " coloured " 
population of the Transvaal to declare in favour of 
P9«.sive resistance against the revival of archaic 
colour legislation and the initiation of new laWs 
in the avme direction. However, quite -poasibly, 
General Botha ia voicing not nlone his own views, 
butthosoof theC.pe membueof his ministry, 
wl... A, e notoriously negrophile in tendency. 

But much mo.e Mgnifi.aut a.e the actual v onls 
used by General Botha in hi- declaration of iKilicy 
on Asiatic afTaim. Ho ...gea tho “ prevention " 

ofA^atic immigration ; there is not a wonl of 
exrl,w,o„.« Asiatic immigration, on «ny but 
Ihv minutest se-,,. indentured 

l^nrem, has long been •■prevented,” In SouU. 
Africa, by ,l„ Colonial Immigration hws. 

M ony In the Transvaal that the policy 

O '*** f-our. and 

or* A la a declaration may well betoken ns a 
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conclusively that while raw rice afforded 9.88 
per cent, of proteids, the brans of rice meals gave 
from 9 26 to 13'14 per cent, of proleWs and 
from 9 to 14 5 per cent, of fat, ard that rice 
dust contaiued from 8 5 to 11 per cent, of 
proteids and from 5 2 to 6 9 percent of fat, 
while polished rice as nsually offeie<l tor sale 
contained only 6 56 per cent., of proteids The 
sole object in polisliing rice, which practice is 
largely folljwed in most European markets, is to 
make it attractive in appearance, and it only 
really affects people who live practically ex 
closively on a rice diet. The boiling of nee aKo 
reduces its food value, for this removes m'>re 
than half the fit, over 8 per cent,, of the 
albuminoid le«s than 8 per cent , of the c.irboby 
dralee and 17 6 per cent, of the esh , eo there 
would seem to be good ground for the prevalent 
idea that the parched rice contains the ino*t 
nutriment. Ricegrownin India differs conaidei 
*bly In composition from that grown in other 
countries such as America, Java, Japan, Cochin, 
China, ind there is also a great variety in the 
composition of the various races grown in differ 
ent parts of India On the average, howevei, 
Indian rice, according to Jlr Hooper, consists 
of water 12 8 per cent , albuminoids 7 3, fat 
C, strach 78 3, fibre 4 and ash 6 Ha also re- 
minds us that the well-known chpmiste. 
O. Rosenheim and S Kajnira, who recently 
studied the proteids or albuminoids of nee, 
found 7 per cent cf total proteid present in 
•lee, of which 14 is a globulio, 0 04 an albuoiin 
and the remainder a proteid which, like the 
glutenin of wheat, is soluble in dilute alkali 
The results of the analyses of 150 aamplea 
of Indian rico are appended to Mr. Hooper's 
Report in tabular form The average percentage 
of proteid is highest in those from Eastern 
fungal and Assam and Bombay, and lowest in 
those from Cuttack and the Central Provincee ; 
,but the most interesting conclusions are drawn. 


he says, from the individual analyses, where the 
percentage varies form 9 81 in a sample from 
Breach to 5 44 in a sample from Cuttack. One 
object in conducting these examinations has 
been to discover what natural circumstances have 
contributed to the superiority of the coniposition 
of certain giaina, and it has been found that in 
some eases the local reputiMon and market value 
of rice coincides with its high nitrogen content. 
The examination has resulted in giving a promi- 
nent place to ceita.n rices which deserve atten- 
tion at the hands of cultivators as eontahiing 
over 8 pec cent of albuminoids, and among these 
mentioned are the ambemohar of Belgaum and 
the yeero sofa, of South Canara Of 22 Madras 
•amples two averages of 1 1 esch were taken, and 

they gave the following results : 

Water Proteid Pst Csrbo Fibred Ash. 

Hydrates 

8 94 7 10 -74 81 64 -43 1-25 

11 89 6 81 1 02 79 00 43 -98 

Mr. Hooper’s last contusion, and ft is cer- 
tain!, one of the most interesting, is that tbi 
richness of the gram appeal, to be due not so 
.»«h Jo ,h. or ii, pi,„, 00 ,h, 

oo«. ot a, 10 ih, ,„„;„„o„ U. 

er,m, ot ooo.p«„iio„ t„o„j f„ 

e™-n m „ok ,„g,„ 00 |.k„.„ 

..ouw 10.U000. ot th,. kioj ,o„„j 

Ih.Chio. or 

» Zk" 

iiuproviiig the quality of tKo „ 
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mjfelf, regard the indenture ejetcm n't n form of 
tempomry servitude, ere not without a consider- 
able degree of justification. Only three years 
after hh indenture has expired does an cx-inden* 
tured Indian acquire domicihaiy lights, though, 
during his five years’ continct, he Las ns inuth 
added to the wealth and influence of the colony 
(otherwise his services would itot be in such press 
ing demand) os though he wcie a free man, work 
ing independently. And the feeling of contempt 
engendered against the indentured Indian follows 
him when freed from the yoke, and is extended 
to his compatriots of the trading class who, 
by a great Btroke of good fortune, have never 
had it imposed upon them. \Ye see it in the 
cruel £ 3 annual tax upon the freedom of ex- 
iodentured Indiana and their children, resulting 
ia crime and immorality. Wo eee u in the calcu 
latod ruin sought to be effected against the Indian 
trader in Natal, the Transvaal, and, to a lesser 
degree, the Cape Colony. We eee it in the iniquit- 
ous deportations to India of men who are lawful 
residents of the Transvaal, of many years' eUtnd- 
ing, of men born there, oi m some other pait of 
bouth Africa, and who have never been m India m 
their lives. We eee it m the desolation of the 
homes robbed of their natural providers, and in 
the callousness wherewith these nestituto families 
are left to starve. We see it in the way the 
deportees, harmless, self-respecting, law-abiding 
men, have been seized in the streets as they 
peacefully plied their avocations, and brought 
before a Magistrate, acting in his adwinistraUve 
capacity, who orders their deporUtion ficm the 
colony to an unknown destination. We see it 
in the cruel and heartless way m which the 
Registrar of Asiatics fixes the destinatbn of all 
these men as India, though they have made do- 
clarationa to the effect that they aie dther 
born or domiciled in some part of South Africa 
outside the Transvaal. We see it in ih* 
sumption that none of these men can bo indentified. 


though they are mostly known to the authorities, 
and though, on olficial admission, nine out of 
every ten resident Indians are registered under 
the law, ard the probabilities of lawful residence 
are, therefore, nine to one in their favour. We seo 
it in tVie mocking manner in which they are sent 
to Poituguese territory under police escort, and, 
as the train crosses the bordei at full speed, 
are told that they are free ; in their 
detention by the Portuguese police, upon in- 
structions fioDi the Transvaal, without their 
given the opportunity of returning 
and challenging their legal rights of residence, or 
of going to some other place in South Africa 
wheie they claim domicile; and in their being 
kept in A malarial gaol, at Delsgoa Bay, and 
thence shipped to India, at the Transvaal Govern- 
ment's expense, by the first steamer that will 
accommoilate them And finally, we see it in the 
despatch of men of Madras birth or origin to 
Bombay or Calcutta, where they may be left 
penniless and destitute It U against this cruel 
spirit of contempt that the Transvaal Indians are 
^hling, and it is because of its existence that the 
Natal Indiana have urged the etoppago of the 
mdentuie sjstetn, regardless of any material bene- 
bls that may otherwise accrue from the policy of 
negotiation forecasted by the Government of 
India, foi every one feels that the time for bar- 
gaining IS long past, and that the nature of the 

case demands diastic tieatment. 


the INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Helots Within the Empire 1 How they are Treated. 

enotJ!/^ .h extended and authontatira dos- 

ColonisU of Bouth Africa, the 
European fellow- 
enevancea. The*^Firat Part 
of M the diaabihties 

Colonv th- r Orange Rirer 

Porto^p^iTp Colony, Southern Rhodctia,®and the 
Part II. entitled 

of the terrible struggle 

« wJS tn^®® ‘*® Transvaal, and eonufni 

^ce Ite. 1. To Bubacribera of the ‘’IteTiew." As. 12 . 
O. A. NATESAN & CO , ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 
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Bepactmciital IReviews and 'notes. 


LITERARY. 

A JOCttSlUOTIC lOCB. 

Th* London correspondent of & Bombny con- 
temporary writes : — 

Ml. Saint Nihal Singh, whose contributions to 
Indian Reviews and papers, will have made his 
namo familur to your readers, has come away 
from his home in the United States fcr n pro 
longed tour in the East on coiooiissiona from a 
number of important American journHla and maga- 
*ines. In this country, where he has been stay 
ing for a few weeVs past, these comtaiasiona have 
hcen supplementevl by orders fur ariiclea for 
papers of repute, including the Shiiidard and the 
ITrttminster Gax^Ui. Born of Sikh parents in the 
Punjab, Ur, Saint Kilial Smgb left hume at an 
early ege to geek bis fortune , and in the etrug 
gle to gam competency and recognition he went 
through privations and viciaaitudes of no light 
kind. He now occupies, and has occupied for 
O'ny years the position of the best known and 
most widely influentisl journalist of Indian birth 
ro 'R’eslern lands, bis connesion with th# Amen 
can Press being of a lucrative chsncter Me bas 
an active helper and collaborateur lo his wife, an 
American lady who is accompanying him in his 
tour. With his light complesian be might easily 
pa-« as an Italian or Spaniard, though bis massive 
ctnwn of long jet black Lair laintended, presoma- 
hly, to emphasise bis Sikh nationality If his 
slightly nasal accent is the only surface indication 
appearances give of hia long American domicilo, 
this is certainly discoverable to any brother 
joart.alist from hia keen scent for “ copy,” from 
kU eye for striking a good business bargain, and 
from his readiness to go anywhere ordo anything 
pursuit of his profession He has felled tim- 
r in the Far West, worked in factories, and 
taken jobs as a farm labourer to equip himself to 
*ri.« on industrial problems for American jour-' 
SO 


nils. Lord Morley has seen a good many Indiars 
inthelast 4^ yean, but he must have felt when 
Mr, Singh was closeted with him that he was not 
according to type or pattern, and that he had a 
very striking individuality. Mr. and Jlrs. Singh 
have now gone to Not th, and they leave Liver- 
pool next week for the East They will spend a 
short time in Turkey and in Egypt, and then go 
on to India, possibly visiting Persia later on by 
way of Quetta and the Nushki Railway. 


“Shakespeare has teaching to offer about 
human life which can most simply be described as 
spiritual,'' aays Canon Beeching in the A’iueUenlh 
Century, m an article on >' Siiskeapeare as a 
Teacher ” 

“ The answer as to whether Sbakesp-are was a 
teacher or not,” he says, « will turn*ehiefly npon 
the general moaning to be assigned to the trage- 
dies which are evidently the poet’s most serious 
compositions How can we ascertain whst Shek^ 
peare meant by the tragic catastrophe f Is it an 
indictment of the world, or an attempt to tea^h 
Uie lesson of the world? There were two chief 
types of tragedy m the popular Elli'sabethan 
Drama Some of these, the moat popular plays 
of sll, dealt with what newspapets still speak of 
83 domestic tragedies, that is to Kiy, they were 
mnrdercaws, dramatised from Ihe'deed to the 
conviction Of quite anothersort were the trage- 
dies whieh described the Ml of some notable per- 
son from bis pnde nf place-Thoinas More or 
Thomas Cromwell " 

Canon Beeching say a that the ultimate ques- 
twnto bedetermiceJ about S ikespeare’s trage- 
^ea m whether they are optimistic or pessimistic. 
He holds that they are optimistic, although they 
beloogto the second type Shake.p.are, mhU 
tregis heroes, pre.serves the ideal type, from 
to Antony. The main interest of Sl.ak ” 
tragedies is an ethical interest, as it turns 
upon the character of the hero. 
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objection itnJ Unt tlie nUnck nn suiiemtitions nod 
practices has not been on the lino of lenst rexist* 
anco gradu til) paving the way for more difficult 
acbioveraenls, yet the work has been huaest, 
earnest and faitly successful, 

Moro imminent than the reformation of oar 
social customs is the neces>-ity for a cunciU.ator) and 
humane treatment of the lower classes of society. 
Their reclamation and the necessity for attach- 
ing them to us by bonds of love and aflectiou 
should claim the attention of the best amongst us. 

I speak with no hesitation on the subject ai.d 1 
am afraid I am not giving full expression to what 
I feel when I say that the failure of the educated 
classes to grapple with this problem sj^Us ruin 
for the country and destruction of their mfluente 
"Unfriendly critics are entitled to eay that we that 
have failed to solve this question have no right t© 
pose ouiselves as leaders of society oi as represent- 
atives of the people. I certainly do not eay that 
we have trampled under foot these unfortunate 
men. I may be right or wrong in saying that 
their birth in the sphere in which we find them is 
due to their past Karma I may not be in agree- 
ment with otheis it I say that it is not possible to 
“lift these men out of their environment sUogether. 
I may offend the good sense of the sspient critic 
who wanted to be humourous at the sacrifice of 
common sense and who wrote in the columns 
of the Mairat Mail of the Bay of 
Bengal being dried up when I say that 
the elevation of the depressed classes does not 
mean that there should be inter-dining at once 
between the Brahmin and the Pariah or the level- 
ling down of all castes. Hut I do say that consist- 
.ent’y with the laws cf Karma, consistently with 
caste rules and obseivanees, consistently with so- 

cialobservance8andetiquette.it is possible to extend 

>om lov., your .ympathy .„a j„„r .ncoor.E.n»„t 
rolUring tl„„ 

troo. m.ol.nt on tl.s p,,. „t Ik. Me 1 ,„ 
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respeel, enable iliem to entertain hopes of ailrancc- 
ment, encounigo tli?ui to Jivo cleanlier, boalthier 
and happier lives. All this and a good deal 
more nie possible if the educated Indians would 
realise that they aro neglecting a valuable 
asf-et of the empire nnd that if they want to 
build up A nation they should avail themselves 
of every insteri-il in the construction of the 
structuie. I must not omit to remark that not- 
withstanding their apparent disregard of the 
interests of the lower classes, the privileged few 
have not been tyrannising over them as for- 
eigners incorrectly assert. No. They have been 
well cared for. They have been amply protected. 
Their physical requirements and comforts have 
received attention. It may be true that the 
higher classes keep the Parish at a distan'*o, that 
they cor.Bider that contact with him will pollute 
them. But it is equally true that they clothe 
him, feed him and get him married. They are 
hie bankers although he has no credit but their 
good will to fall back upon. But all their 
kindness and all their solicitude for his welfare, 
bear no fruit because of their feeling that he 
should not see them eat and that he should not 
come near them. I do not think that' the higher 
classes recognise what they aio losing. One 
good word, one kind look, a little less super- 
ciliousness and a little more consideration for 
the intellectual elevetion of the Panchama will 
make him aa devoted to them as of old. If they 
neglect all this, the result will be disastrous. To 
prove how much the intolerance of the higher 
classes has contributed to their losing their hold 

upon the lower classes, you have only to look at 
what is going on in Malabar. 

1 must here pause to pay a word of tribute to 

the work of Christian MisMonaries. I am not 

MBcemed with their endeavours to gain converts.^ 
They have materially contributed to the advance- 
ment of these classes. Habits of self-respect and 
^ of cleanliness have come to them. The work of 
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npu'! COilPAAT 

The MTision of the Indian Companies Acton 
the lines of the Companies (ConsolKtation) Act, 
1908, 8 EJw 7, ch 69, is eonteraplaled bj the 
Government of India The views of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce upon the queatirn have 
been invited. To facilitate its discussion the 
Committee of the Chsmheis have repiinted the 
English Act, together with the corresponding 
sections of the Indian Act in pirallel columns 
They have also appointed a Sub Committee to 
examino both the Acta and to make recommenda- 
tions, but as the question is of great import 
anee to the mercantile community, the Com 
nsittea wish to get the viaws of individual mem 
hers, who may be interested They have, there 
^ore, informed members they will be glad to 
•end them copies of the reprint of the Acts The 
Committee will he also prepared to receive eny 
•uggestions as regaids amendments in the 
Indian Act, which may be considered to be of 
iaportenco, but whkh do not come within the 
provUions cf the English Act 

Ksw eoLtcrroa amreRsi. 

In accepting the office of SoWtor General at 
*he comparatively ear!> age of forty nine Mr 
Issics will not benefit pecuniarily The income 
cf the office is .£6,000, with fee’ which amount to 
about i4,000 per annum While at the Bar 
Mr. Isaacs’ income has been estimated at afaont 
.£20,000 a year 

Born in October, 1860, Mr Isaacs was edu- 
cated at University College School As a Hd 
he then shipped aboard a sailing vessel bound 
for the West Indies. After spending twelve 
months “ before the mast ” he settled down ma 
etockbroker’s office in the City for seven yesrs 
Daring that period he acquired that wonderful 
PMP of finance which served him so well in 
commercial cases. A few years later Mr. Isaacs 


n“dgeil barrister, and 




found success in hU new profession, gaining one 
of the two largest practices at the Common 
Law Bar. 

Perhaps, the most famous case in which 3Ir. 
Isaacs was engaged was the Whitaker Wright 

trial. 

In Court, Mr. Isaacs’ manner, i«, as a rule 
quiet and restrain«d, but it is deadly sort of quiet- 
ness, only lightened now and then by a flash of 
humour In cross-eximination, as in his masterly 
way of presenting clearly to a Jury the most 
complicated case be has no superior. 

iSDUss IS rns is.ss or court. 

The decision of the Council of Legal Edu- 
cation that IS future entrance to the Inns of 
Court to the ci#e of Indian and Colonial etudenta 
will be confined to those who bold a degree £a 
an important one IVe need not go into the 
reasons that have brought about this deeieion. 
The prufe^ion of law is deservedly called a 
learned profession and the demand for a certain 
edujaUonal qualification on the part of those 
who want to become lawyers cannot be consider- 
ed unjust The Idea at first was to make ad- 
mission to the English bar very easy, leaving 
thebarrwtec to distinguish bimself afterwards if 
be could Even when there was no preliminary 
factional test the Inns produced eminent 
lawyers W C Bonnerjee. and Msnomohan 
Gboso were not graJuates, but they wera distin 
guuibed ornaments of the profession. But there 
IS .nother s.de al-o Without any offence it may 

S."°U ‘."dirt" ““id- 

on. on bn;Dine . lanyer it before 

the same qualification^ should he .1 ™'“’0“that 

*^t in the world. There 

the law examination in EnMa^d h 

easiest.— The Ltadtr. -^“S'aad should be the 
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dear and npar to llito. In oiir Vunuiic UgMidi*, 
no naino Rtandx in Isigtier e^tl^lation than tlmt of 
Pralilail. Hawns not a Itrilimin Ilawaaout- 
fiide the p»lo of castps Ho was iiii Asur.i Than, 
Imva oui Acharjus and »p1ij!10us praceptors of 
old proscrib''i't the lower cUsses i>h Lintouilnblcs 
and as being unfit to be cared for ? Sn Rtioa* 
nuja’e life IS a rifutatioii of this If the fol 
lowers of Ramanuj I have ftudiud the life of tlieip 
great teacher they will find tint hediew Ins 
disciples from all el i-Nhcs of fo< let) Tie imme- 
diate preceptor oftliagient Veishn »v iiie phil> 
eoplier was Tirukarlit Nanibi Hint it m eud »f Rn 
Ramanuja that it wasefter l.is Non ilrahiniii guiu 
had eaten lint the lliahitnn dncipU tasted food 
There were Alwara and Acliaijns among the 
Vaishnavaites in wlioiD there wia not a drop of 
Arjan blood. Among Bilvaites, the grc.it 
Nanda, belonging to the lowest i.ink in oiir 
social soale liaa been deified and theie is no' i 
soul which does not thrill with joyaithoie 
counting of the tnala and homcwh of this truly 
great roan and at his ultimate tiiumph Bhigha 
van Sri Ramakrislma who lived only twenty-five 
years ago has left us a legacy whose tiue value 
we have not been able to appieciate Ilia love 
was all embracing. It knew i,o limitations of 
caste or colour. The lower a man’s status was 
in thesooiaUcale, the greatei w.s Swami Hama 
krUhna’e love for him It is aai 1 of S»i Rama 
krishna that he used to sweep the houses ..f 
Ghandalaa. He bowed to eveiy good man to 
whatever class, creed or nationalit) he UWed 
In this as in other matleis, ho w^s a true le- 
pressntalive of tho old lescherH 

What then stands m the way of oup reco"- 
niaing these sous of India as cntitle<t to a more 
considerate tieatment ? It is ineitia and un 
Willingness to move out of the groove and noth- 
ing more. The regeneration of the Pantha 
mas should be undettaken by Hindus and ehonW 
not be left to the ellorts of Hl.ssion aeenciea 
It IS the mfiuence of the higher clasi that 
stands in the way of the Panchama elevation. 
That influence, I feel no doub', >s also re«I 
ponsible for the general contentment in which 
the lower cWs are found. Tho higher classes 

are not content to follow their heredity 
VMstions. They have changed in every rJrZl 
It IS right that they should Hut if^ey 
changed IS It not their duty to take thfir less 
fortunate brethren along with tl,»tn * ir ^ 

Wise healthy action will be impeded. Take £ 


Bnihuiin, for ciamplp. Sfnnds he where he did ? 
Ishe tin* fiJi'tie spirituil preoeptor that he was 
hefoie t He has thrown off his old pursuila 
and 1ms eonght new avocations. He roust lead 
tho lower clissps on to higher planes of life 
and to nobler puinuits. lie roust not stand 
aloof. If he does, he will find that he is over- 
tiken in the race of life and that lie is handi- 
capped b) thoRO wliom ho has failwl to mlso up 
and coiuiliate. In ages gone by, the Hrahmin 
was kind and cousiilemto towards his social 
inferiors Tiitiw have changed and to-d«y he is 
bound to take steps to raiKu up llie^e men, so 
that tUeir alleriaiice and co-operation may not 
be lost to tlis nation. A Christian convert from 
Hii dui-.m Rcldoin tikes part in our nation il 
m iveificiita With rare exceptions, ho keeps 
aloof fioin our political organis-stions. It is 
therefore neceasary that we should earoestly and 
seriously work up this question as statesmen, 
as men with hum me instincts. 

In conclusion, 1 exhort my brethren to bestow 
their iiUcntion upon tiiis subject as patriots. 
India requires every one of lier sons to be 
equipped with knowledge and with ideas to 
raise her up among the nations of the world. 
Fatriutism rvijuirea that tliere should be n feel* 
ing of unity and of brotheihood to accomplish 
the task This feeling of oneness, of a rommon 
motbeiland is impossible, if the lower clateea are 
steeped in ienoranee and feel that they do not 
count and that they have no place in the sricial 
and poliUetii advancement of the country. Work 
to enable them to think themselves ns part of a 
great nation, to infuse into them a spirit of 
attachment to and lovo fur the traditional faiths 
of the country should come fi-om the higher 
classes and X sincerely hope that they will not 
he found unequ.al to the responsibility. If they 
desire eolidsnty, if they are anxious that there 

Biiould lie nntioniil and not class advancement, 
they should be piepared to foiego privileges 
which are unsubstintial, prerogatives which are 
mUuman and barbarous. Their platform should 
lie that of Sii Ramanuja and of Ramakrishna 
laiRinahamsi : and their attitude should be ono 
of love, of kindlmeas and of consideration. They 
may not achieve much at once; but they shall 
certainly have the sitisfactioii of knowing that 
they adapted theraselves to the new situation 
and that with patience and perseverance they shall 
^ able to build up a tiue nation, worthy of the 
*ofera»« nnd fore 0/ their ancestor 
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SClISCe AJ1> COMUERCIIL 8DPREM1C7. 

Oennany has built up a chemical industry 
worth tens of millions of pounds anuu&lly 
Ihroogh the agency of research chemints me- 
thodically trained in her numerous technical 
schools This example has been cited bo often 
that it is apt to be treated with the contempt 
born of familiarity, and even when it receives 
the respect it merits, comfoit la freqaently 
sought in two reflections One is that we still 
retain our coTatnanding poMtion as mekers of 
heavy chemicals; the other that we can point to 
a record cf distinguished chemists and important 
chemical discoveries UBSutpassed by any other 
country. Both reflections are justified by the 
facts, but neither is germane to the question at 
I*ne. There was a time when we believed our- 
teUes unasaailabte in ship building, but gradually 
Germany has reached a position which, tf it does 
not es yet touch our eupiemacy, at least entitlea 
nsr competition to respectful consideration ; while 
within the last few days we hate seen contracts 
for ships go to the TTnited Stales— a country which 
we fondly supposed could not possibly enter 
into efl'ectiie competition with us id that busi- 
"ess. May not the eame thing happen to our 
heavy chemical manufactures if we do not take 
steps to secure ourselvea by adopting methods 
hke those employed by our rivals f Sulphuric 
acid ia being made in Germany by the contract 
proce<», and several factories on the Continent 
are producing nitric acid from the air by 
means of Urge tlectiic currents derived from 
water power. Electricity, indeed, is inlrodoc- 
tr*? a new factor into chemical manafactnre, 
and it may be that all the efforts of our 
rbemist# will be required to enable us to counter- 
act its effects. Then as regards distinguished men 
«t mience, that this country has produced many 


examples of whom it has every right to be proud 
is indisfiutable, and it may fairly hope that the 
enpply will continue in the future. But that is 
not sufficient. No general, however brilliant bis 
8lrategy,could expect to win a campaign unless he 
weresg«isted by a competent staff and had under 
biin an army properly trained and properly equip- 
ped. The case of the highly gifted man of con- 
science IS somewhat eimilar; he must Jail to 
exercise hia full influence unless he has a band 
of disciples whom he tan send forth to teach 
his doctrines — men of ordinary average ability 
whom be has trained in an adequate labors- 
lory. — Time*. 

8S*Kt-BITE. 

Tbefollowing Piew Netebasbeen issued by 
the SsniUry Commissioner, OoTernment of 
India —At the Bombay Medical Congress last 
year, several papers dealing with the treatment of 
snake-bite were read. In one cf them the sugges- 
tion that the solution of permanganate of 
potassium should be injected through the wall of 
a vein into tbe blood stream, was diecuseed. In 
the course of certain experiments recently ear- 
ned out at the Bombay Bacteriological Labora- 
tory to test the value of potassium permanganate 
as an antidote for snake poaion, it was neees- 
aary to ascertain by experimenta of animals 
whether the potassium permanganate is harmless 
"ben injected into the blood streams. .The 
raaulls of the«ie experiments have shown wn- 
closively that intravenous administration of 
the drug is attended with grave danger and 
that this method of treatment should on no 
account be employed. Particulara of the experi- 
mente conducted at tbe Bombay Bacteriological 
lAboratory will be published in an early number 
of tbe /ndiau J/edieal Cat-th. 
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duties, actual wort, reawnB why health Twitow 
ihould be appointed, possible <ibjcctions to the 
visits ol sanitary ofEccrs ; what personal quallfi* 
cations should be found in a hmllh visitor ; 
what professional qualifications; where c-ao the 
type of person required be found ; what steps 
might be taken to secure regular s-anitary visits 
tion of your city. What are the dangers connect- 
ed with the neglect of nightsoil, urine, rubbish, 
cesspools and open drains t The Sanitary Officer 
might find it possible to come to the Bociety and 
give an account of his work granting permission 
for questions to be asked. But better still would 
it be to nrrange for the Society itself to take part 
in the di«infection of some house, latrine or well 
or in the use of some anticeptic, deoderant, or 
pulicide, BO that they can get a practical demons- 
tration of the working of these egents. Such 
questions will require introductory leltere for 
studenta to the civil eurgeon, doctors, or other 
competent authorities. Aim to bring out an intel- 
ligent description of the way in which the health 
of your community is guarded at present ; how it 
night be improved, the opportunity of college 
graduates in the service and the ways in which 
private ritixens nay assist. 

Similar outlines might be made for the Police 
Department, Engineering Department, etc. 

The Bad Cititenehip of Good Afen : Describe 
your municipal organiiation in outline, What 
are civic duties! Examples of the indifference of 
good men to these duties. How do you account 
for this civic indifference ? Could you call a man 
patriotic who neglected municipal duties for busi- 
ness interests! 

II. “niE WOEKINO AKD EPFECTS OF POBUC 
ISSTITCnOSB 

Such institutions vary naturally with the size 
■of the city, but the following a.e given as eugees- 
tive outlines 

Librarie, and Reading Room,: Have one .Indent 
locate on a map every public library and reading 


room in your town. Have others report on the 
early history of these institutions, however hum- 
ble they may be. This should be given in some 
detail, for, It will be from the knowledge of 
individual effort finally successful, or small begin- 
nings growing into well-equipped institutions, 
that inspiration will come to the members of your 
Society. It will not be enough merely to say 
*' It is ft Municipal Library”. Try to find out 
who urged it in the Committee, how long he had 
to fight for it, what obstacles ho met and how 
they were overcome. The securing of this infor- 
mation will require many calls on some of the 
older citizens. Have n report on the number of • 
books which your library contains, or papers to be 
found in the reading room ; the average daily 
attendance and withdrawals of books. What 
efforts have been or might be made to take the 
books to the people, instead of making the people 
come to the books ! Estimsto the actuel good to 
your city from such institutions In what way can 
the individual student or citizen incrcfise their 
effectivenese ? 

ytgkt Schools — The Redemption of Idle ZTours; 
How many are there in jour city? Assign ft 
student to each night achool, asking him to visit 
it and learn ell he can about it, reporting to hi® 
Society ft description of what he saw. Into the 
report should also come some stimulative account 
of the origin of the school ; whether it was the 
working out of the ideal of one peison, or a 
group, or of a Society; a statement should be 
made of ib history, support, fees, management, 
diffi-^Uies, some inspiring stories of men who 
have been helped in tlieir careers by attend- 
ance; whether more students are desired; the way 
in which the members of this Society can help the 
night school by securing more pupils, leaching, 
«tc. D.-ita for such a report could be obtained 
from a visit to the school, a perusal of the 61® 
tff its reports, talks with headmaster, secretary^ 
friends and old students. The ultimate aim should 
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At a meeting of the Court of Policy, the Chief 
Legislitive Chamber of British Gman* on the 
2nd April, says Keoter’a Georgetown correspon 
dent, the question of the colony's labour eunply 
was discussed. The Governor, Sir Freuenik 
Hodgson, said he had stated over and o»ei 
again, generally to unwilling ears, that tlio 
future of the roloiiy depended not to much 
upon the schemes of impoi Ltnce which were 
biought forward from time to time as upon 
an increiise of population Capitalists would not 
ha attracted to the colony unless tbe> were quite 
sure that there was a continuous and leitam 
labour supply, While in England he was a«ke<l 
to give evidence before the C numi'Sion which was 
then sitting in connection with tlie ecnigmtien of 
surplus population from India to those colonies 
that required Eiat Indian labour In the 
course cf bis remark«, he stated that B<iti<h 
Omina was certainly one of these colomce 
which ought to spend all its spire mooei 
»i iocmaing lU population and, tberefoic, 
he was prepared now to adiocate asking 
the combiner! Court to vote money for the 
purpose of increasing tno number of East Indian 
labourers brought in at the expense of the sugar 
plaoteis. It was said the luinoi industries were 
unable to bear the expense which fell on the 
augsr planters, but he saw no rea.son why they 
should net CO operate in order to do something m 
that respect A motion approving of the lotro- 
ductioa of 3,300 indenture.! immigrants from 
East India was approved. 

BEIVCSR'CSTIO'C aSD XSKRUCE 
Mr. C M’. Leadbeater, who is writing a series 
of marvellous articles in the TWsopSut, descnb- 
log the coming of the Sixth Root Race, explains 
in the January cumber that in the coming time 
the ordinary eex-passions will be completely 


dominated, and men and women will marry 
chiefly lo oialer to carry on the community and 
to create good bodies for that purpose Mr. 
I>^dbeater says ; — 

Marriage is regarded almost entirely from the point of 
view of the prospectire offspring SomeUines it is even 
arraoged by them. One man will call on another aod 


like to have you and Miss X for my father and mother, 
as t hare some karmic ties with both of you that I 
shouU like to work off. would that be agreeable to 

Not infrequently the auggession seems to be accepted, 
and tho plan works out very welt. One mao whom I 
took upat rnndom for the purpose of inrestigation was 
fouod to bare three Egos desiring to incarnate through 
biia, so that when lie took bis prospectire wife te the 
Maou bo asked — 

" May »e two marry with these three Egos waitm* to 
take birth Uirongb ns ?' * 

And the Uami gsre His consent. 

This IS a case of the thildren chooeing their own 
parents-wiih n lengeance In the new race 
thus propagaieil men and women alike are six 
feet high 

a GOOD WORD FOR THE ARTS SAHAJ. 

A V.,, «,t.„ .,„.t „ b.,„g „,a, „ It, 

pol.lml ,„d .rtitmo, M,. n, 

S.m.i 1,,. ,„j 

~t..l ..f.™ „d 

b„di„ „i j, 

,Lt 

"" r«rtj- in A.gl,c„i.n, i „ i, 

Ar,.S.„.j,., „,.n ^ ^ 

X'T'-T""” "* ‘“i- ■■ "I'P"-., ..t 
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Aim to have brought cut & vivid prospr.tatJon cf 
the actual facta a^d coaditions. This will prove 
the soundest way tn stimulate them to do 
BomelhiDg, 

India'i Undtveloped liesonrces—A Study of 
Vtt Deprtis'i Cla$3's : India's newapapera and 
tnagacines abound with material on thia eubject, 
and 6uch second-hand souioea must in general 
be used by the student, although the utmost 
encouragement should be given to first-hand 
information. The subject is, of course, too big 
for one student. One could be assigned the 
inquiry as to the number of “ untoucbablea" 


in India, in hia province, in hU city, and aaked 
to prepare some diagram or chart on a large sheet 
of paper, that would enable this data to be 
easily fixed in mind. Other assignments might 
be, the origin of these classes: present efforts 
for their amelioration ; instances where Indivi- 
duals of this class have become men of light 
and leading; the economic loss to India of 
leaving them in this condition ; can the children 
of this class ever be made good and useful 
citisens 5 is it wise from a national point of 
view to spend resouices in the endeavour to up. 
lift these classes, when these might bo devoted 
to strengthening, both physically and mentally, 
abetter class of children, ’ 


How Uit Olhtr Balf Lives : Under this head a 
day might be spent in getting the students to 
describe end refleeb on what they themselves 
know or could find out at first-hand about the 
depi-essed classes ‘One should endeavour to get 
vivid description, of the uninspiring character of 
the work cf these people ; its frequent irngulari- 
ty: the great physical handicap which the poor 
suff« because of their environment ; the way 
environment affects their moral and spirij 
poeaibilitma; the effect on children Tf such 
surroundings informing their early haWte Tnd 
ideas of the world To what extent are wed^ 


and a certnin amount of deep and quiet, for the 
uiaintenance of our power to work and our 
spiritual life? What conditions, which seem 
essential to a true home, are beyond the reach of 
the very poor? The inter-relation of poverty 
and disease; poverty and intemperance. The 
influence of the sweeper quarter on the spiritual 
life. Tiie Bttn here should bo to ©pen the eyes of 
the students to the degradation of the depressed 
classes, and to stimulate fiirlher inquiry as to 
their duty in thia matter. The study should 
result in rendering sympathy more intelligent, 
and a sense of responsibility more definite. 
Where possible a visit should be made to some 
aweeper quarter under the guidance of some ex- 
perienced worker. 


The iloral Failure of My City : Secure statU* 
tica as to the number of saloons, brothels, erime, 
etc., in your city as marks of its moral failure, 
drawing a curve or making a diagram toehow 
vividly the iiicrease or decresse duriug a aeries of 
years. In whnt other ways has it failed morally 
to take care of its , condensed population ? 
Sketch the material davelopmenk of your city 
during the past twenty years, and ask whether 
the moral development and resources have kept 
pace with this material development. Js the 
moralfailure of „ city greater than that of a 
Villsgsf What raachiuery exists for the punish- 
ment of those who morally f.il (courts, jails, etc)! 
Discuss the advantages of prevention of failure 
wtber ile punishment What forces make for the 
moral up-hft cf a city ? 


s» H e tHaUt-hale : For this the student 

will have to make a visit to one or moredoctore, 

»«i>g tb. intorn.tion lh.ygi„,„o ih.ir direction 
„„ tI,o,„bj„t. Apart 
from boob, .„d .fti.tia the ,i„d,„t „ill bo abla 
to do I, HI, „i,hni, 

rea it up into assignments such as; — How 
Immortality been diminished in other cities of 
0 wor i How mortality be diminished in 
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SCIEHTIFIC SEED TESTING. 


Hr. CATHLEVNE SlNOll. 


HE not rettuU of the applicivtion of scienco 
to agriculture lias Wen to give the farmer 
peace of mitid by rnisonably assuring him 
a full harvest ; that ia, by making it tolerably 
certain that the cultivator will derive a good 
profit fron hia labor and capital inveated in land, 
seed and farm implements To achieve thia, no 
factor counts for more than the acienUfically 
selected aced. 

Now, this may appear to be a mere fad or fancy 
but the value of judicious eeed selection is soon 
recognised. Ko matter how rich the soil may 
be, no matter how thoroughly it may be pre- 
pared, no matter how aadduoualy the farmer 
may cultivate his crop, all is labour tost if the 
eeed is poor, The result of careless handling of 
eeed will be that one and the aame “ hill ” will 
produce a good ear of mau?, a pour one and a 
mere nubbin; or aide by aide in the field will 
stand a healthy stalk of wheat or other gram 
and a barren one— this in the face of the fact that 
the product ought to be indentical. since the 
same soil, climatic and atmospheric conditions 
have affected all the seeds, while all were equally 
cultivated and all were planted at the same lime 
The disparity in the yield, in such a case is 
directly attributable to the comparative poverty 
of pioducing power of some of the seed kernels. 

Just what havoc poor eeed works may be 
judged from the fact that it was estimated that 
in a singlo year, in the State of Iowa in the 
United States of America, not less than sixty or 
seventy million bushels of maize were lost beeaose 
of the use of bad seed— and Iowa is only one of 
the msisQ-growing States in the land of the Store 
and Stripes. It staggers the brain to compute 
the amount that America and Canada— and the 


vrorM — lost in a tingle year through failing to 
plant only «ientiCeally selected seed. 

In order to properly understand the extent of 
the waste accruing from the use of poor seed, it 
is only necessary to remember that a single ear 
of maize will plant from one-fourteenth to one- 
eixteenth of an acre of ground. From this it 
will bepossibla to judge the ratio which n single 
unfiuotifying parent seed would bear toward the 
final harvest. 

The pnidigality of the less from barren seed be- 
comes all the greater when it is rememb>-red that 
every non-productive stalk Impoverishes the soil 
in which it grows to as great an extent as if It bad 
borne a perfect ear. Not only is this true, but it 
requires just as much labour for the farmer to 
cultivate it as if it were destined to add its fair 
quota to the harvest. American experts estimate 
that the average farmer who fails to properly 
select and test bis maize seed spends a third of 
each day ciiHiiating ground that probably will 
bring him no returns whatever. 

It this is true in the United States, where even 
the careless cuUlvatoni employ comparatively up- 
to-date methods, how much more waste must it 
entail in India, wheie the farmer employs still 
less care ill the selection of his seed. 

Moreover, Yankee farmers can afford to have 
some of his seres go to waste, for the farms in that 
country seldom are smallerthan 160 acres in extent, 
and the implements that are used simplify the work 
to such an extent that the cultivation of a few bar- * 
ren acres does not add much labour. But in India 
the condition is exactly the reveise. The Indian 
farms are sn small, and the profits so meagre, that 
the farmer of Hindustan cannot afford to lose a 
single inch of space: and his methods are so 
primitive and laborious that every extra stroke 
means so much more wearisome work for him 

^*‘'**’ some advantage 

'Inscription of the Ameri^n 
methods of scientific seed selection. 
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A Chinese View of the TransTaal Trouble 

BY Mr. LEUNO QUINN 
(C^ininna?!©/ <A« Traiiuanl Chittn* A«*oeta(ion 

aHi on« of Deport’n } 

^Siocetlie arrival of roy cotnpatriotii inMadia'. 

thrro are no doubt many pcopl* who aie 
Rendmog why fo large a number of Chinc«e are 
here. The acswer is timplo They are here as 
pnastve reaisters against certain T>an$eaal lave 
For the humiliating and degrading legi'Kure en 
aetmonte of that colony apply not alone to Britiah 
Indians, but to Cbineae and other Aaiatirs also It 
is unnecessary to go into the details of thialegisla* 
yon. That, I undmtAnd, has been repeatedly done 
on public platforms in this country But as a 
Chinese subject, who has willingly allowed biiD*ei[ 
to be deported from the Transvaal, 1 should liLe 
to place on record my main objections to thefo 
tnewuros of the Transvaal Farlianient It may 
be aa well to say at once that we Chine«e are not 
engaged in a political agitation in the usual and 
accepted sense of the term We have no jioMicp, 
ordinarily, oul«ide onr native country But before 
v* ate Chinese we are men, and we claim to 
be treated as men and to have our manhood re- 
cognised. And ae Chinese, we claim that we 
are subjects of an ancient cation in treaty 
alliance with the TJniteil Kirgdom, and therefore 
on a footing of complete legal equality with Briti«h 
subjects, eo fir as rights of entry into Briti«h ter- 
eitory are concerned. ‘NVbiUt we bare, as subjects 


of an independent nation, difleient reasons fiom 
the people of India foi our hostility to these 
laws, yet in our atiuggle losecuie their lemoval 
we haio joined hands with th? Transvaal Indians 
whom we have been pniileged to regard as 
brother* 

Our first prircipal ohjertion Ja t},jt t^e 
Transvaal SKtutfs exclude every single man 
of oui race, no matter what bis degree of 
culluro may be. who has not previously 
been resident id the colony • Thus, our high 
offietaU, whom the Emperor himself delights to 
honour, snd who. as Ambassadors, are weloomed 
in every Court in Eutepe, are declared to be 
ineligible for entry into this foibidden land, not 
because they cannot pass an education test, but 
for the sicgulaily simple reason that they are 
Asiaiics We next object to these laws because 
they prevent us horn availing ourselves of the 
services of our cultured men. We may not have ’ 
our priests, our teachers, cr our professional men . 
and so wo are to be starved in V«dy, mind, and 
•pint It „ not possible for us. who belong to an 


int insult Webchevethatit would 
wwng to China to impose these 


homiliatroos upon foicign»rs, for, 
opinion that bir.ivrs erected by reason of 
"cial anypathies and jealousies sre of a pure- 
ly .rt.fic.al creation and cannot stand. Mv 
««p.triota in the Transvaal have felt that 
the, g,„ way ,t this critical st.g* of our 
■»<»T » .h. ,k, 
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ilirectlj over ll ein >vill pr»‘vcnl tlie tiny, fiUm«nt- 
liko rcwtk'ts from nlUchinj' to ll»c 

cover fttut boroniing i!i<.»rri«ngcd wlitn it h re- 
moved. TIim kernel arc tlicn removed from tlie 
bor, ewh proup boinp placed at ibe ervd of the 
ear from which the graina wero fheUe<t, and the 
nnxloin farmer then begins the work of aeWtion. 
Some of them will show weak germuiatmg power, 
or none at all, and the^e ears are rutblr«>l) cast 
aside as being totally unfit for seed 


Other styles of germinating boxes may be 
made, if pieferred, hut the principle ofnllnf 
them is the same. One of the simplest methorla 
of making this test is to fill a dinner plate with 
clean, white sand which is then raoi»tened and 
thoroughly mixed so that it will lie equally damp 
throughout the mass. It is imperative that the 
sand shall not be completely saturated, ss the air 
will be kept out of the soil by the moisture and 
germination wilt be prevented if it is too mowt 
At least four kernels are then selected from as 
many different points on the ear, and these are 
pressed into the sand, small end down, the giains 
from each separate ear being kept by themselves 
in a group numbered by placing puces of stiff 
pasteboard or thin wood in the sand, thus divid- 
ing off the dish into long strips oi sections The 


number may then be written on tho prjteboa.d 
or wood at the point where the group b planted. 
The plate is then covered by inverting another 
plate over it, and it is set in a warm place for 
five or six days Each day tho top plate » 
and the sand is examined to see ifU b still 
moist. If it has become dry, more watei b 
added As fast as the kernels germinate they 
areUken out end the ear from which they were 
shelled is either discarded or placed aside to be 
used as seed. As many plates may be used i» 
may be necessary to test all tha seed earn 
No one at all familiar with mai« culture 
cou d^ibly consider all this work as enerey 
uselessly wasted ; for. it absolutely insure. 


every eici that Is plsnlod will gorininato and 
bear liour.lifully. The germination tret makes 
it pottcible to deteit the seed th.at is likely to 
prckliice the poor oir and the nubbin, or the 
barren ftalk, and throw them out before they 
hare a chance to bring misfortune upon the 
cultivator by weakening the yield on account of 
their ppur producing power ; and at the Mine 
time etiablea the farmer to select those with 
jierfect germs that will guarantee a uniformly 
plentiful harvest. The labour lYquited to select 
good seed is net arduous, tlie expense b almost 
nothing: but the results in rupees and annas are 
aogrratnsto surprise the agriculturist who has 
the energy to step out from hb old-time slovenly 
methods und try the newer and better ways 
that have been tested and found best by experts 
the world over 


HYPNOTISM. 


PnOP. UilAKANT 8. DESAt. 

ralNOE the year 1734, when Frcdericli 
Mesniei first published theresults of his iH' 
vestigstion the science of hypnotism has 

made steady, though Blow progress. Like every 

new idea, it was met with stubborn opposition, 
«'P«ial1y, from the medical profession. Aa in 
old days, when every thing out of the commen 
was looked upon as being done with the aid oi 
witeliLraft, a hypnotist was regarded as having 
willed himself with hia Satanic Majesty. Mesmet 
hiraeelf had to leave France and after hb death, 
German Scientists erected monuments in hb hon- 
ouriu Berlin. As with gieat men so with great 
* MS. e great is to be misunderstood. Even 
now, ere are not a few persons who believe that 
“ « » rornicious science, harmful, both to the 
opemor and to the subject. But it b gratifying 
to see that, n America and ip many European 
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change of policy, ho far, at least, as the Tracavaal 
U concerned, though it is not safe to baild tco 
firmly upon a foundation of so queatJorable a 
strength The real hopeia much more in the direc- 
tion indicated by the Johannesburg correspon 
dent of the Pxonttr. He looks for improvement 
in the condition of the Indian population, simul 
tineously with the improvement of the CJunial 
attitude towards colour-problems geneially It is 
not probible, at least in the immediate future, that 
there will be an extension of direct racial legis- 
lation. Antl-Asiatio laws aro not so likely of 
introduction into and rapid passage through the 
Union Parliament as they were during the exist- 
ence of the separate colonial legislaturea There 
will be a much stronger check upon hasty and 
improper li^islation of this kind, in view of the 
known procliutiea of the Cape European popuK 
tion and its priocipal exemplars Aud, it 
I* quite likely, and, indeed probable, after the long 
•ud IrtiUling struggle la the Tranai sal over what 
csnuol matter aa iota toau unprejudiced admins 
tration, that the Union Government will be in 
dined to take stock of the situation anew, and 
-lecide to secure its objects e, as Natal and the Cape 
have done In the piist, without intensifyitg racial 
sntipathiea orimposing, by iegiaUtive enaccmei.t, 
deep humiliation upon a eensitive and vccifennie 
pnjpte who have shown their capacity to anfTrr 
intenMy rather than aUte one jot of prinnple 
And here, toi>, Natal may be expected to offer 
some degree of co-opemtioc. Many people in 
South Africa are convinced that Natal would 
tever have consented to enter the Uoiod, 
knowing bow hostile the other colonies are 
to the continued introduction of infentored 
Indianlabourerv, without some specific guaran- 
tee that she would not be aummanly 
deprived of her supplies of labour from this source 
Indeed, the report of the recent Indian Immigra 
two Oimmission of the Colony almost leads us to 
believe as much, if we may read at all between 


inaencuroa 


the lines It seems to be assumed that 

labour will not be immediately interfered with, 
bnt there u, undoubtedly, a strong lurking fear 
lest supplies may be cut off in the not distant 
future, and the necessity is emphasised of the 
regular and continuous introduction of this kind 
of labour, unless Natal is required to face bank- 
ruptcy. Asa consequence of the i-eceut threat of 
tho Government of India to stop the source of 
supplies, it 13 highly probable that the employers 
of tndentured labour in Natal will bring strong 
preesure to bear upon their fellow-colonists, on tho 
ground that the latter are, by their reaction- 
ary policy, jeopardising unfairly Natal interests, 
contrary to « treaty obligations.” The only 
fear is lest the Oevernment of India may be 
satisfied with too little, and, iodeed, it is a matter 
for great regret that they have been unwilling to 
deal with the problem of indentured labour on its 
nieiits, at least ID so far as the system is applied 
to Natal 

If anything were wanted to indicate the extreme 
depth of degradation into which the indentured 
labouiers ere plunged, the terms of the Natal 
ImoigraciU’ nestriction Act are calculated to 
•upply the need Special legal domicile is created 
by a provision which entitles any immigrant to 
citizeoship lights after three years’ residence in the 
colony. There is, however, one significant excep- 
tivo Indentured labourers are not -allowed to ' 
the ye.^rs of their contract towards the 
-cquicement of these rights. It is' properly felt 
that indenture carries with H * stigma, that dur- 
•r-g lie continnance. the subordinate party to 
the unfair contract may justly bo deprived of 
mUseiiship rights or all hope of acquiring them. 

It « a humili.iiDg confeasion that, in this 

* '^«®«~tic colony 
likeNaUI. the Indian Ubourer should not he 
"gwded as worthy of his hire, and that his verv 
«cup.t.o„ should dufrancb.se him. and h£ 

.D the ranks of helotry. Those, then, who, lie 
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lie actually got up. Ttie power o! the foreign in cliildren. Many cliiMrcn.lio furtlier k tjx, "are 
suggestion also, lies ultimately, in auto-suggesUon; perrerse, troublesome, disobe-lient, destiuctire 
tbe subject, in this case however, receives ft foreign nnd untruthful. Kind mc'isuros employed arc 


suggestion and then suggests the same thing to 
himself. 

As hypnotism, then, is suggestion and depends 
ultimately on autosuggestion, “hypnotising 
against will is an impossibility ; it is a contr.i 
diction in itself." 

It is a widespread belief that hypnotism weak- 
ens the system of the operator as well as of the 
subject. But I have seen a piofessional hypno- 
tist of seven years’ standing, uhoisas hale and 
hearty as any one would like to see There is 
nothing in it to cause weakness. Totjoute Rev. 
SchUthoelter* “Hypnotic sleep had nomoie bad 
elTeets on mind and body than natural sleep. A 
person who sleeps too much will become stupid 
and lose more or len energy. Such happens also 
to one, who !s hypnotised too often or for too 
long a time like persons who woik for stage hyp. 
notista and allow themselves to be hypnotised foi 
days and weeks. But these bad eff^cte can bo 
luggested away. Hypnotism produces no bad 
streets on the practitioner, Oo the contrary, it 
has what some call n reflex action If the hyp. 

notizer suggests away pain, he will be bemCted 
himself, if he baa any pain. This reflex action is 
an auto-suggestion.” 


The secret of hypnotiam i. to be obfo to gi 
proper euggeationa tactfolly. There is . g„ 
future before this acience .especlully in lb, 

ierittmenta nheto moral ton. need bo .l,TOg| 

eued auoh ae training of ebildren, 
orimin.la, meno.er ne call n ,l,ilj 
of l.ea, w. convey to Ih, .bild . .ugg„ii„„ 

th.l.lf«it. A eb, id i. eminently 
.»ggeat,on.ndilhm,.„ in,„,di.„ 

mind. Dr. Torbe. Win.low, ih, Engli,b .„.b, 

Ilj on mental diaeuc., aay. iba, 
fonarbanuaed properly, ha. the p„„„ b, „ 

both the .nlelleclual a, nell aa Ibo monal mil, 


inefTestual : corporal punishment is of no avail 
all moral influence has failed ; all disci- 
pline and treatment tnve likewise been wasted. 
The question is what is to bu done for such a 
child? Are we to give up nil hopes of imptovement 
andcure? Are wo to let tlio child develop, as it 
eutely will, into either n ciimin&Iora lunatic? 
Cannot science suggeit a*-) tiling to prevent this 
dreadful contingency ? My i oply is, try hy pnotic 
suggestion ; and in many cases according to my 
practical experience the beet results will ensue.. 
In the majoiity of children so eCTicted, proper 
hypnotic euggestion if persevered in confidently, 
issure, sooner or later, to shew Itsremedi il agency 
ard to aweken intellectuftl perception ; give an 
Increased power of mental alertness; impiuve the 
memory and substitute self-reliinco forfear and 


thftt the hypnotist takes the help of evil spirits, 
need not, 1 tlimk, be seriously c msidvic.!. But 
there is another import int ohj^ctum, urged and 
believed to be true by many, that hypnotism can 
be used for immoral purposes, ns the eiihji-cl is 
under the complete contiol of the liy pi.otlst. 
Even if It were true, should we bo jiulified in 
condemning it ? There is scaiccly one goud thing 
which cannot ..r is not mvde bad use of. Is net 
the press, which has given the m^st powerful 
impulse to the spread of knowledge, uiisuudby 
many? Sim we don’t condemn it. But really 
speaking, it is not true that a person under hyp- 
nosis loses his will. The operator only makes 
anggesUons; the subject h„ complete freedom 
ofwilUnd action and if he accepts immoral 
snggeations he is as much guilty as the person who 
1* mwled by reading filthy literature. The 
American Government does not admit and 
nghtly the plea of being under hypnosis. [The 
English courts have not had yet any occasion tode- 
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THE ELEVATION OF THE DEPHESSED CLASSES 

BY TQE HON. MR T. V. SfeSHAOlBI AlYAR 


T IS impossible to cooceal from ourselrea the 
H fact that our society ii in a state of disinte 
I gtation. The old mooncgs have been rut 
OS' Are ne eailiDg into a new LstenfOr, 
are we drifting along aiinlesslj towards wreck f 1 
incline to the view that there is jet life foi the 
race. History shows that in this country what 
were feared to be disasteis have turned out to be 
blessings in disguise. Out of apparent rcvulutioiu 
have come lasting reforms Prior to the advent 
of Lord Buddha, socisty was piactically cruoibliiig 
to pieces He came to stay the Laud of deslruc* 
tion sod to arrest its decay For centuries, hi* 
ideals inspired the nation and although we are 
Dot Buddhists in name, he would he a blind man 
who faile to trace in our institutions, in our habits 
and in our domestic life, the perraanent influence 
of Gautama's teachiogs. Buddba’a followers, by 
their seal to supplant the old faith and by their 
failure to Invigorate the new, created a revulsion 
of feeliiig in favour of orthodoxy Baghavan 
Sankara came He found that Buddhism was 
not the paoacea for the ills of society which its 
founder intended it to be, but bad gatbcied to 
itself objectionable practices and had engendered 
hatred between classes where love was meant 
Saokara also found that orthodox Hinduism bad 
lost its hold upon thinking men because under the 
cloak of religion objectionable practices were toler- 
ated and inhuman (literally) sacrifices were in 
dulged in and because of the travesty to which 
the simple teachings of the Vedas and Up»m*hads 
were subjected What he found was social atrophy 
®f a serious fharacter. Uis advent coincided with 
a need ter a strong hand to set our society in 
order, to uproot the poisonous outgrowths and to 
invigorate and liixuriato the true plant. He set 
himsslt to the task of cleansing the old faith of its 


impuiitiPs and of establishing a philosophy of logic 
and of reason. His success is now vouched for 
not only in the land of his birth but also in 
Europe and in America His work appealed to 
the intellect Did it touch the heart f His pas- 
sionate outpourings to Lakshminarasioiha and to 
Sri Krishna, and hia beautiful lyrics in praise of 
Sii Mahadava and His consort are regarded ns hia 
personal faith and not as pait of Lis philosophy. 
His philosophy — one cannot help saying it — how- 
evei much it ciptivatad the intellect, failed to 
enslave the heart To him succeeded Sri Rama- 
nuja whose religion was one of love, whose philo- 
sophy was that of absolute surrender to the 
buptemc Hu teachiogs sre a fitting complement 
to the severely intellectual philosophy of Sankara. 
Thus wo see that whenever signs of senility <r 
decay exhibited tliemselves m the social and 
religious environments of this country, in the 
words of Sn Krishna, he baa been creating 
himself tobiicg about the reconstruction of so- 
ciety May we not hope that what apparently 
strikes tlie on looker ss a lapid process of dissolu- 
tion in our society, may have elements of re- 
building in it I At any rata it behoves us all who 
love this Und to see that each of us in hia tuin 
does something to help the motheiland to re- 
establish her position in the scale of nations. 

With a view to the realiaatioii of this object our 
attention should be directed towai-ds remedying 
wme of the ev.te which Ihieaten to sap our national 
Wo and vigour Successive political dominations 
have left rents in our social outfit which have not 

been mended There «ra 

i.iere are some unquestionable 
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can be taught ta rt.nl iu ten simple le•<s^I^3 ot imlf . 
an hour each any book. With roaniiic letters 
the Bune prinling office may print in nuyaerna- 
cular. Only fifty-tliree tjpea aro used for all. 
With rorainic letters the study of Sanskrit woubl 
bo aided because the letters would be easy to 
Hurope.ans and Indiana and bouka cheapei. 
Already Pallia printed in roman latters. Die 
tionaiies use roman letters. English students 
use them for English. They could optional use 
them for nny vernacular. 

I cannot conceive of a greatei blessing coming 
to India than the optional adoption of some well* 
devised coda of roman letters .for Indian langu- 
ages. Were this done then in the words of the 
Mikadn of Japan : “ In ten years it may bo hoped 
there would not be a village with an ignornaS 
household nor a family with an illiterate member." 

I do entreat Indian friends to carefully consider 
the troinendcuH possibilities to commerce, w 
education, to national unity, to progress of every 
kind which would follow from the adoption of 
suvh simple Utters as those of the romanic echeme. 


TEACHING IN INQIAIl ART SCHOOLS* 

BY 

Mr. W. 8. IIADAWAY. 

( SuptrinUndent, School of Arto, Madrat. f 

UNDIA is fortunate in some respects in regard 

to its Art Schools. There me, to bemn 
with, not too maoyofthem, tl ey cancom 
mand the services of the best native talent and 
they are supported by Government. One other 
i, ll,„ 

.opo.,.u, b, b.„ J 

I believe, a successful manner. ’ 

For purposes of comparisen, the woiiing, of Art 
Scb..l. 

rf, -.nd Ibe.r t.„U, 

• r..p.„a r„ih. 


school, in which imintingiind drawing (end perhaps 
modelling), aro taught with the view to producing 
picture painters or sculptors; the "Arts and 
Crafts” Schools, in which every variety of artistic 
work, such ns wood cat ving, ornamental metal* 
work, embroidery, enamelling, illuminating, 
designing and many other arts aro taught; and 
the evening sehcols, in which both arts and 
crafts and drawing and painting are taught. 

The first of these three,' the drawing and paint- 
ing schools are conducted in such n way that 
whatever the student learns is almost always from 
Ilia own observation and comparison of his own 
work with that of other students more or less 
advanced. 

Cf ** teaching,” as it is generally understood, 
that is, the pointing out of -faults and 
shewing the way to avoid them in future 
work, there is hardly any ; the teachers, 
who are experienced artists, visit the school- 
rooms perhaps twice a week for an hour or tvo, 
and criticise the student’s work. Only those who 
show promise cr extraordinary talent come in fur 
a decent share of the teacher’s attention, and thg 
etruggler, or the one who by nature develops 
slowly, generally suffeis much for wantoF encour- 
agement. In schools of this sort, the studentg 
■re supposed to work for seven or eight hours 
a day for a period of from four to seven years.. 

There is generally no instruction whatever, 
in the actual painting or composing of pictares, 
but the whole work of the school is concentrated . 
on learning to draw and paint. The beginner 
works from the "antique," that is, from plaster 
casts of Greek or Roman statues, and then from 
live models, fi.st in drawing only and later in 
painting. 

Any art” there may be in the pupil, is morn 
often than not stifled, except in exceptional C 3 ses> 
and these schools have the desired effect of mak- 
ing only the fittest survive. 

^During holidays, the students generally woik. 
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Foreign Mission* is waking up tiie e<lacated 
classes of India. It bas made them lealisc that 
they would be losing ground if they neglect to 
raise these depiessed classes. They are also 
compelled to note that economic and labour 
disturbances are following upon the wake ofthe 
philanthropic effoits of non-Indian agencies to 
elevate this strata of society end that the work 
should he taken up by them if the amehoiation 
IS not to be marred by class b.atred Aa soon aa 
alow caste man becomes a convert, the village 
has to face a new situation Land disputes 
arise, criminal proceeding* are t<ken and the 
village autonomy is torn asunder This la to 
fanciful picture lean cite ipcciEo instarces of 
'•hat I have stated. The feeling of unity dis- 
appears end you have in the village and else 
where a ipint of antagonism and of unhealthy 
rivalr). Comparing the figures of the last three 
ceaiuses, for the Madras Presiieiicj, f find that, 
whereas in 1881 out of every 10,000 people there 
were 9,143 Hindu*, 620 Mahomedans and 228 
ChrUtlans | lo the year 1891, the census showed 
8,983 Hiodus, 630 Mahomedans and 244 Obris- 
tuns for every 10,000 ; In 1901, the figures were 
8,916 Hindus, 642 Mahomedans and 269 Clms 
tuns. These figures speak for themselves 1 feel 
no doubt that when the figures of the nest 
Cbnsu8aieannounccd.it will be found that the 
Chnsthn and Mahomedan population will have 
coneidcnibly increased while the Hindu popu- 
Ution will have decreased proportionately. 1 have 
here left out of account the Eurasians inmost 
ct whom there is as much of Hindu blood as of 
European. I am not sorry that Hindus are Joav 
'ng >heir Iradiliuinl faith in consequer ce of the 
endeavour* of Missionaries to r.i.e these de 
pressed Haste* 1 am nit afraid that the great 
religion of this land will thereby lose its hold 
Upon it* thildreii. I am only sorry for the Jis- 
loioa and social disintegration winch tins in- 
volves. 


Is It not time that we take stwk of our in- 
fluence and of the forces at work around u«, nnd 
adopt a different attitude, if not in the name of 
hnmaiiity, at least in self-interest? One would 
heve thought that contact with other civili- 
zations and the p-ogress of democratic principles 
all over the woi Id would h.ive opened the eyes 
of educated Indians to the hecessity of recast 
ing their social code The days of vested rights 
are gore No one ha* any right to the respect 
of his fellow men nnd to the k.ve of his neigh- 
bours. who bases his claim on birth or parent- 
age We hive failed to realise this The 
Drahinin, no doubt, is moat to blame for thi* 
want of foresight, but 1 am convinced that the 
cWses nest below him in tbs social scale are 
no leas guilty They are not hampered by the 
same countervailing influet'ces as the Brahmin 
IS. They are net subject to the same rigid 
observance of oeremomals which the Brahmin 
observes and which prevents him from moving 
more freely With the low class man. Probably, 
it IS just and right that the initiative should 
come from the Brahmin But the responsibility 
fer the failure to grasp the strength of the 
forces at work round them ie aa much on the" 
other classes as on the Brahmin They should 
net fa, I to recognise that their short-sighted 
attitude will eoon annihilate them, if betimes 
they do not devise means to check the deple- 
turn of the Hindu Society by its adherents foi- 
aaking the faith of their ancestor*. 

Let «, see whether there is any reason for 

I, 
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Somucl\ fo^^Yl•Rte^n nietliod atul RchooU. 

The needs of IndU varies, however; it is not 
the eame «s the West, end it difTcre taueh in 
different parts. 

■A method of conducting an Art School in 
Bombay or I/ihore ot' Calcutta may be (juito 
the best possible in those cenlrca, but quite 
ursuitable to Madras. 

I cannot speak with authority on the need* of 
any of the other centres, so my remarks must 
be taken ns applieablo only to my own pait of 
the country, that is, Madras. 

Some years ago, in London, theie was an 
" Art Teacher’s Conference.” Many well known 
te.achera read papers on their own various sub 
jecta and among them was one by a well known 
modern jeweller who was the Erst, to mv know- 
ledge, to suggest in the West, that an Art School 
should be conducted on a “workshop piir.ciple” 
The thing ie so simple that the first idea which 
occure to one, is why It had not been put forward 
before, and 1 was both delighted and surprised 
to find that this *' workshop principle” was in 
vogue in tlie Madris School, when I took 
charge two years ago. 

When the idea was broached m Lindon, it 
was ridiculed by many ineapeiienced persons t-w 
con*ervative to profit by new idwe, but tl.e 
only reasonable ciiticism then was that it was 
not practicibla in London Schools. 

To explain more fully what is understood by 
this “woikshop principle”— it means that the 
stndents work together under a praitical work- 
man loAo also tcorii at hw art with them. The 
student, therefore, continually sees bcfo.e him 


i man who has “arrived 


t skilled workman 


.«=u.,ng a„, 

n.y not ,t „„o. h„p. ,, J 

l™t bo,ng n„j„ 

udon,. th.t Bchool. 




The one obvious drawback to such a system is 
that the workman though he may bo as gkilful 
as can be got may still not bo ft man of good 
artistic taste or judgment. Ha may be par* 
ticuhriy keen on doing some sort of work which 
will display his technical ability to the utmost 
but which dues nut produce a work of art. It 
is here, in the direction of the work to be done, 
that the he.sd ol the institution is of most 
artistic use. He should be not only converasnt 
with many crafts, but a master of one at least 
and a man of catholic and wide interests and 
sympathies and tine aitistic taste and percep- 
tion 

This woikshop principle of which I •write is 
in reality verv old, though schools of art are 
comparatively modern institutions. 

The artists of olden tiroes knew of no " school ” 
except the ronstei's studio or workshop and 
theio they seived their apprenticeship and were 
gradually initiated into the various methods and 
usages of the partieuUr craft ; whether painting, 
or carving or what not, carefully and sloWly. 
The modern school which seeks to partly replace 
this old system of apprenticeship cun do so 
only by ii tensifyingthe old methods, and if the 
student is turned out* finished’ in a le<i 3 time 
than formerly, he may still be quite a gnod_ 
workman, lacking only i., the larger experience 
wlmhthe older method gave him. 

Indeed, in a well-conducted school, he might 

readily be even more expeiienced in some ways, 
«p«iHlly theoretically and in the matter of 

esignthan had he served hia time as anappren' 


The school would not ho< upon him as a 
newcomer who must in some way pay for his 
instruction by making himself useful at odd jobs’ 
and the tedious but necessary process which might 

as well be done by unskilled labour. 

& far as the actual conduct of a School of 
r goes, local circumstances will affa t the 
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SOME SUSGESTIOOS OH SOCIIL STUDY 
FOR STUDEHT CROUPS. 

BY REV. D. J. FLESIINO. 

(Fonnan College, Lahore.) 

*5^ QUIPMENT forintelligpnt and efficient com- 
luuniTy of life is one of the highest aims of 
education. We believe that a direction 
could be given to sume of the thoughtand activity 
of the student outside the class room that would 
help effectively toward this end In moat colleges 
there ere groups of students voluntarily organized 
self improvement or connected with the 
f*guUr *• Literary Societies ”, which would find 
t helpful and etiiflulalive variation from their 
ordinery programs by concentrating for a time 
on some line of social study. ConaUnt sugges- 
tion and gntdanee will be needed from the Pro- 
f«asor or Tutor connected with the student group, 
hut where the subjects chcsen are within tho 
**o«e of the students, few forms of extra- 
carriculum activity more repay a teaeber'e care 
aetudenti time than this opening of one's 
to one’s social privileges, duties and reepoo 
«i ilitiea. Thwe outlines imply also, besiJee the 
Ms'stance given to students by teacher^ the 
rwdy CO operation of many others in placing at 
he disposal of the students the information they 
But it would be hard to find a more 
» otesome and natural way than this for lodi 
u»l students to come into personal contact 

Tork *” 

Any very permanent interest in socul help- 
must be based on a knowledge of the 
M and the ability to get more facts. If the 
u eats of a Society coul 1 once catch the epint 
research , of hunting out and bnngine to 
l-iU .=i...l„.a, , 1 , 

M 


ant steps in the scientific approach to a solu” 
tion of social problems would have been made.* 
To give, even young students, some introdut- 
tion into the methods and means of securing 
daU would be education of a very real natuie.' 
If the young men of any country are to grapple 
with the real causes of misery and overcome them 
they must begin with a patient study of facts. 
Most of the subjects suggested below can in no 

way be prepared by the mere paraphrase of some 

book or magazine article. The studenU will have 
to lear.1 how to use Blue Books, Reports, per- 
eonal interviews and original investigation. Such 
study is toilsome, but the more earnestly it is 
approached, the more fascinating it becomes. Stu- 
dents the world over take del.ghtin finding things 
out for themselves 

Nor are small beginnings to be despised. In' 
just these little Societies is it possible for a stu- 
dent to make, under the guidance of some sym- 
pathetic Professor or Tutor, that start In the 

mastery of eeme department of service or reform 

that will make him a leader in after years A 
permanent interest in temperance, or public librar-- 
ies.orlhe depressed classes may start from facts 
brought oat in these student groups. 

Th. ,1 

P«no™l E. 

-b„ b.„ 

iu,b 

.W,. ih. „i„. 
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city. Its organization, etas;' 
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OrDarntnUl «5r»wlrg fan if tauglit ta 
yoang sUlfnU by fop)5ng an'J »i!»|'tirg gooj 
ipecSenensefoM work. To put* •lu'lflnt in front 
of a ratoral object, such •» a plant, atnl fipec-t 
him to eTolre a tl^ign, that If, fonietliinj; fon\fn- 
tlontl, from that, without prerioiu knowl«Klgo«I 
ornamfntal form*, iato court failure. 

There i« hanlly any natural form worth u»»iig 
in ornamental work which has not Ixen already 
Dsod in the best possible way, ami to familiar 
lie the etudents with the brat ornamental forma 
SB gWing them aoniething of real calue Parti 
cularly able ileaignera may find it poaeible tudo 
wsmething new, but only after acquiring eninti. 
mate knowledge of old work. 

Ornamental drawing is genemlly taught totlie 
beet advantage hy cop} ing from fiat examplea, and 
a facility in the building upof conventional foliage 
peculiar to Indian work, takes the place here, of 
the well known ecanthus leaf ornament of the 
West. It is the backbone, the foundetion of all 
ornament and whether it nearly tepreeenta actual 
leafage in nature or not it is still the groat eesen* 
tial in designing. Other well known unite or 
design, the mango, the peepul leaf, the lotu*, 
and the host of grotesque and animal forms com- 
monly found in old work ehould be thoroughly 
well taught to the etudent. 

Improvement may be made by references to 
nature and by becoming familiar with certain 
well defined natural characteristics, ench as rea- 
ionable anatomical structure and einiple and 
poeaible growth. Even a grotesque form ehould 
look as though it might be possible and joinw 
and legs should not be so far from nature as to 
be ridiculous. 

I do not wish to dwell here on the other paeeo 
of drawing, that is. by the Western method from 
natural objects. It is essential, if drawing and 
painting by WesUm methods is to be practieed 
that a knowledge of rendering objecle as ihm 
appear to the eye he gained. This U a matter 


of fl»*e ctMiTation, of l/wchii'g the pupil to rf* 
arcurtUly, more than anj thing else. 

There ere some troiibl<‘*ome p>oinla which are 
often put to me for explsnation. One of the most 
frequent que*lijns Is: “What is meant by 
'Indian Art.’" To the Kuropean the term 
simply means wurki of art proiloced in eome 
part of India, and although they may mry and 
be aa diirrse as the Taj hlal.al and the temple 
at llame>«aiani, there ia still a quality alwiit 
them winch the foreigner aMOciates with tbia 
wonderful folWtion of coiintilea and which to 
him IS as distinctly “Indian" aa, asy, Jtiiw»f' 
and Spinixh work is “Kuropean* to an Esetern 
person. 

Another dillicuUy which often oeeiira is the 
modem aepsmtion of “ Decorative" or Orim* 
meiitAV from “Fine Art.” 

Fine art isgererally undepsbvKl to mean either 
pictures, or works of aculptisre complete io them* 
eelv« and not of nect*«cily forming a part of 
any ornaniental scheme. 

This is n quite uiudern distinctinn, for many 
works of art other than separate pictures or 
statuary tould as well be classified aa “ Fine Art" 
fromUieir superlative beauty and skill of work- 
manship. 

Ihave not touched on the many drawbacks which 
influence ait teaching hero, such as examinations, 
end the great amount of ofllce work expected of the 
beads of schools, which often leaves little time 
for actual teaching or artistic direction, but 
there are so many compensations that even these 
unusual considerations aro not so serious as might 
bo. The Indinn student is about the best material 
available for teaching, very receptive minds and 
great skill of hand are common characteristics, 
and the only very serious difllculties which con- 
front the te-vclier is the lack of initiative and 
and tho general feeling that to-morrow is just as 
good a day as to-day. 
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be to discover to each member of the Society how 
be might found or assist such a school. 

III. FHIUXTHBOPIC AOEKCIES. 

Make a list of the Poor Houses, Strangers' Homes, 
Orpheoages, Hospitals, etc., in your city Arrange 
with the Superintendent or Secretary of each 
Institution for your Society to visit it under tlie 
escort of some Professor. Assign a student toeach 
Institution, who shall describe the visit, reporting 
in more detail on its origin, history equipment, 
management, support, u-sefuluess, etc Describe 
and seek an adequate answer to the statement - 
“To maiutain the infirm and the children of the 
poor is to make for the survival of the weakest.'' 
What are the various ways in which Cities have 
attempted to deal with the problem of the vagrant 
classes % Aim to bring out clearly how the institu* 
tiOQ got its first start, the ways in which studeoto 
nil help the institution, brighten the Uvea of (hose 
whose home is in thorn, or encourage those who 
thould he in thorn to enter. 

d/oiem Conception of ChnrUp This subject 
would have to hs broken op aod such sub'topics as 
tbs following assigned, so that the Society could 
have a whole meeting or a series of meetings on 
this general subject What is ill-ioforened, mis- 
directed charity f The possible injury to the 
individual and to the community of indiscrimioate 
chanty. The object of true chanty — individusl 
relief ; or aelf.respect, character, inJependeoee. 
The effect on the recipient of the acceptance of 
material things without true sympathy. FereonO 
tervice terius mere almsgiving, as the highest foim 
cf chanty. Raise the problem implied in the fact 
that if we do not give money in nine cases out of 
ten wo do not give anything. The following 
•ftight serve as questions for debste “ Resolved 
that the giving of money to a man in distress 


generally does mors harm than good.” “ Anorga- 
niied system of relief is the only solutior. for (ho 
problem cf distress due to poverty and misfor- 
tane . These are hard subjects for Indian stu- 


dents; they would Lave to draw upon libraries 
and tnagazines to get material ; and they will 
have to be helped to find what they need. Empha- 
rise how the real efficiency of this philanthropic 
work depends on the character of those who carry 
it out. 


The Doyly Intomt of Beygari ; By this is meant 
an investigiation of the average daily income of 
the lame, diseased and blind beggars which lie 
along our roadways. The inquiry would require 
a good deal of ingenuity to secure reliable infor- 
mation ; It would also require sympathy, patience 
aod a good deal of time ; but there is many s 
bright student who could do it If done well the 
material would be of general intereit and could 
bo published 


Under this head wculd come such general sub* 
jecU of study as Temperance. 

Get one membsr to secure from the Govern* 
ment Blue Books the statistics for drink as far 
back as iscords can be hod, and have him organise 
these either in the form of a curve on a square 
peper. or in a diagram so as to show at 
once to the eye the way the power of drink 
over the people is increasing. Have a senes 
of papers based on personal inquiry as to how 
the drink traffic is earned on in your town 
or village. How many shops? What do the 
people dnnfc ? What classes drink ? Secure a 
map of your town and have some member locate 
OQ the map by means of a little red piece of 
paper each liquor shop, so that at a glance the 
eye can see how many and where they are. Get 
reporta based on personal observation of the phv- 
meal, moral, spiritual, economic ruin which drink 
^uses. Eyea have to be opened to this evil and 

.. «.gh. i» 
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(A portion «t Ui« oath to be Ubcn b; tbote «b« 
diRctor te*cl) in KIeni(ntU 7 ichootn) Yon iwr&rta 
educate the children in an etbico-rcligioui manner, 
to deretop their mcnUl powcri, to tnrnieii them with 
the knowledge and aptitude neccesary for life, to lay 
the foundationi for the training of good men and 
ciUzena ; to act conacientiouely and impartially m 
judging the work of the acbolnm , and neicr, tor any 
reason, to be turned aeido from performing the above 
dutiea. 

For the aake of the inatnictlon and the leliool attend- 
ance, andctpecially tor educational rtaioni, tcarbera 
are bound to keep aaeiduously in touch with the parinU 
of the acholara. With tho permiaiion of the Diatriet 
Bchool Authority, and for the purpoac of diacuaaing 
appropriate queations, Parenta' Ereninge can bo ar- 
ranged for. 

The teacher should only aoek to gain inflaeaeo over 
the acholan by making them feci that ho hai an un- 
exceptionable purpoao. 


Inderotiog blmaelf with aolieiludo to form in bia pu* 
pill theliabit of good conduct Die teacher inuat never 
lose aight of the fact that be nuit be moat cireamepert, 
and that be i« required by iaw to be moat careful to ree* 
pect U»« philoaophical and religioua convictione of the 
parenU wboie children are committed to bis rare. 

In the Norani School tiiu Wdiiig thought with 
regard to ttioiwl eiiii'*ation naturally repeat* it* 
self , hut in an eiptncleil form : 

The Normal school ie charged particularly with the 
training of teachers for tlio children of the masses. It 
It specially Its function to show by constant practical 
example, Mmbincd wiUi profound moral pnociplcs, bow 
to give to instruction Its fullest value and to Question 
Its greatest influence. 

It IS Its function to demonstrate how luccetafully— 
by practice as well as by precept— to develop the bMy, 
fill the nund with right ideas, ennoble tbo feelings, and 
exercise a decisive influence on character and conduct. 


BELGIUM. 

Indirect moral instruction la compulsory in all 
State schools, and direct moral instruction l« com- 
pulsory in the Kcrmal Colleges for studenta who 
aak to bo exempted from denominational instruc- 
tion. Since 1695, Religion and Morals is a com- 
pulsory subject in all Primary schools for those 
chtldren whose parenU do not apply for exemp- 
tion. Tbe law is emphatic .as to the .impurtance 
of Moral Instruction : 


The teacher will pay equal attention to theedu- 
«Ucn M to the mere instruction of tho children eonfld. 
•d to his care, ile will neglect no occasion to io- 
ejilcate moral precepts, to inspire the children with 
the ienbment of duly and patnotiini. reapeot for 
nationri inshtutious, and love of constitutional liber- 
ties. He cwefully abstalus in his teaching from 
ad^se cnticiim of the religious belief of the ehildteo^ 

TheUacherwnot authonsed to give anv eonr«, 
direct moral teaching j the law requires that Uie 
te»«hiEg of moral principles ahall be bated on 
refigioua sanctioni, and shall not be separated fenn. 
the religious teaching with which it is, properly sn^k^ 
ing. one ; but it must not be assumed that W 
shou a bo nninlcrestcd in the development^^ 
pupils’ morals. On the contrary, it m dnU ^ 
work for this with persistent Veal • 
utihse the numerous occasions presents ^ th« 


It is its function to utilise tho lessons, tho physical 
rxerciset, the discipline, for the benefit of the health, in- 
tellect, end moral nature of the youeg people confided 
to its ciro in order that they nay in turn properly cdu* 
cato tho children. 

By devoting tUclf to this work, and to the details ot 
lU task of realising this happy alliance betneen the 
heart and the mind, which is the perfect atate, it will 
foster a passion for the good and a true peroeptieo of 
what wnstitutea it 

It wiHcoeiidcr one of its most imperativo dutiea to 
bo the making of a good citizen, a msD filled with the 
moat religious respect for the iostitutions which tccura 
V** *0^ prosperity of the country, an educator, 

devoted heart and soul to his country by a ainccre 
gratitude, by a wise mind, and the most saered laws of 
toorabty. 

The Syllabus enjbncea ; Duties towards God; 
towards oneself ; towards llie fsmily; towards 
mankind; civie duties ; Ireniment of animsla and 
good manners. 


• ••*. OKIllsn 15L,E», 

Since 1906, direct, s)Hlematic, graduated moral 
instruction is recommended in tlie Code. The 
following appesrs under the heading of "The 
Curriculum, Byllabusaud Time-table”: 
i^ral Instruction should form an iinporUnt part of 

»>. school ciirrioulom. Such iostruetioa 

o'eawonal, and given a* 
BtUng opportunity arises in the ordinary routlM of lea- 

whether given by the 
a« courage; truthtnlfiesa ; oieaaliaeaa ct 
?e..to^^‘"t*>**u'^5tbeIoveof f«/r play; gmitie- 
weaker; humanity to animals ; trii^iS^' 
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India? How many peopla are hk«ly to die in 
jour province during the next twelve months? 

What is their proportion to those who recover? 

Attempt to estimate the wretchedness this slande 
for, and to capitalize the lose in every way Show 
some bright student how to di-aw a curve of 
mortality for his city or district from the repoits 
that appear daily in the paper, or from the record 
of the officers in charge of the vital statiatiea of 
the place Such an officer will in general be glad 
to help and will pUce statistics at the duposal of a 
student if he understands the motive. There are 
few suhjeete so significant for consideration as the 
death-rate, and it is a faesinaticg etudy to develop 
sympathy for otheia. 

CVus% lo AmmaU The following assign- 
ments might he made . — A copy of the Law on 
Cruelty to Animals ; u this law local, provincial, 
for all India ; what is the exact pro- 
cedure to secure a conviction , how many casee are 
reported a year; has your city a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals , should stu- 
dent* report cases ; send for the reporU of the 
Rombay and Calcutta Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and hare them reviewed , 

* etudy of cruelty to animals in yonr own 
*’*7. — over-leading, under-feeding, treatmeot of 
mdeh cowe ; a description of a visit to places where 
milch cows are kept, looking out for lU sani 
tatioo, ventilation and amount of green food 
K’ven. Have animals any rights ? Here distin- 
gni*h between domestic, wild, useful, feroriou«, 
and noxious arinials and state your grounds for 
^hat claim Stste auy special claims joo think 
that domestic animals have on man for kindly 
treatmeot. State what jou mean by the words 

Cruelty to Animals State the difference 
^tween taking the lives of animals and cruelly 
«U treating tbem. State reasons why we should 
^ to make animals happy, and show in what 
^tbis would tend to our happiness and the 

^ good character. State what auait 
enlt may do to prevent cruelty to animats. ship. 


V, is ISTESTIOATIOS OF THE FORCES OF 
MORAL UP-LIFT OF MT CtTT. 

Through conversation with Professors and 
maturo friends in the city, make A hat of the 
various forces that are working toward the op lift 
of yoor city, such as books, libraries, schools, 
temperance societies, samajes, etc, endeavouring 
to describe and guage the contribution of each. 
This will require much reflection and assistance 
from the wisest friends the student can command. 

VI CO>ITlHVOUB ASSiaXMESTS. 

The following plan, differing from that of the 
individual assignment.awakens interest and is cap- 
able of developing a social point of view. General 
and local newspapers and magazines, whether tell- 
gious or secular, may be essigned by name, one to 
eten member of the Society, to be looked over nnd 
reported on from the social standpoint. They 
would soon learn with guidance the kind of brief 
mume desired, mentioning anything along sub- 
jecUsiBiUr to those already mentioned :u this 
article 

Or „,„b,r m.ght b, «„d, rMpon.ibl, hr 

koo.UJg, upoo o»« .ubjicl op d,6oi„ 
r-pt of B subject from tbs cupreot Iitpratups He 
tbo. bppom,. B kind of p,r.P„ fop ,b, gooi,, 
lb,.,obi«i,,„ob „ I,mpsp,oo., Wopkf.ptb, 
D<pp««ed K,gb, Schools, Cbuilp, Mo' . 

Inlh.b.pk5rooBd of ,)1 ,„cb b„ 

bBSB .oescstBd sboold b, iko tboogbl ihst .tody 
m.BBl. toscppio, I,„ p„j,t„p.|„ 

.nb. B mm tb.opcim knooM-, .„d 
inlcmi Hsoc. ih. motico should bs k.pt 
cljar-study as a means and not an end Or,,? 
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(p) That tlio teaching siioald be imparted in aaeh a 
yiny as not to affect tho social and religious feelings, 
ideas, and prejudices of tho students generally 

(A) That attempts should be made by the teachers to 
ascertain, as far as feasible, the conduct of tho boys, not 
only atschool, but at homo and abroad, and necessary 
arrangamcots not only made, but strictly obserred, for 
the punishment of the buys considered wiclied by any 
authority connected with tho school. 

(i) That sufficient encouragement ehould be given, 
not to the students only, but to the teachers also, tor the 
promotion or adrancement of sound and practical moral 
training. 

{J) That guardians of the respective boys should 
also bo particularly careful to iuforoi the teachers of the 
behaviour of tho boys at home, and also to let them 
know what steps the guardians are taking for the prac- 
tical moral training of their boys, without which our life 
may be a complete failure. 

(k) That no pains should be spared to make the 
surroundings of a1I schools and colleges throughout 
India, either new or old, either aided or unaided by 
QoTcrnmeiit, moral and respectable m character 
(0 That every attempt should be made by the school 
and eollege authorities to increase, as far as circum- 
stances permit, the number of hostels attached to thoie 
inetitutiene, and proper notice taken of tho etudente 
living in them. 

<m> That the deeirahility bo considered of having, 
from time to time, social gathenngs in educational lotti* 
tutione, to which leading official and non-official men of 
the place ehould be invited, so that boys may be brought 
Into a healthy contact with the leadera of society and i 
come under the wholesome influence of esteemed chnrao- 
tcra 

. M violation of, or disobedience to. rules (a> 
th«»o»litutionsto any puoiehioent 
which the Education Department may, after reference 
to and conourrei, CO with their froprietors. Beerctsnee. 
fluperintendenti, and IleadmaBtera, deem fit under tho 
special circumstances, to impose. 

The memori .lists received this response. 

by tho memonahsU to «m- 
phasiso the ethical side of the instruction imparted „ 
the schools and colleges of this country thoGowmroent 
welcome the 

evidence which the memorial affords of the inereum.. 
recognition of the moral factor in Indii.., mA # ® 
The Qovernment of Indi, are e^uily cotvincSTtho' 

inor.l.Una.ral.I,d[o,n 

w ih., lb, Bfi. 1. b, ,o ml; 

.b.b.,.u,bKxsr,vs7,i.;s^^ 


Thoe, in the present stage of Indian education, it 
neema tothe Government of India that there are four 
principal agencies by whose active influeDCe and aid 
morality can be best tangnt to tho rising Indian genera- 
tion In tho first and foremost place the Governor- 
General in Council would name the inSucDce'of home 
life— that is to say, the Influence of parents, rcistives, 
and guardians. This, indeed, is the most dircet and 
potentof all agencies for good. But it is an agency 
todepeodenl of Government; and theStato can neither 
call it into existence nor direct its operation. It is for 
the natives of India themselves to look to it that a pro- 
per moral atmosphere provails in tho Indian home. 

Second m importance, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India, is tho influence of the teacher upon the 
pupil , and this depends in the main upon the character 
and the capability of the teacher. In this case the res- 
ponsibility of the Government which in State schools 
supplies, and in aided schools assists in supplying, the 
staff of instruetors.isdirect and admitted;aDd the Gov- 
ernmeDt of India and local Governments have everywhere 
shown their recognition of the fact by their unremitting 
efforts to Increase the numbers, to improve the quality, 
and to provide for the adequate training of teachers m 
all classes of schools and colleges. 

The third infloenco IS that resulting from the nature 
of the teaching, which is dependent upon the selection 
of suiUble text-book# and the determmstlon of appro- 
priate subjects end courses of study, In this csie, elso, 
the Government possesses a positive responsibility! 
which It IS dischsrging by a close and syitematio revi- 
cioD, both of curncula and books, from those which are 
or will be. prescribed by the Universities for uie m. 
coUegee dowm to those which are determined by the 
Educational Depertmcnls of the various provinces fer 
usemElemenUryschocl# Butin this insUnee, too, 
Die rMponeibibty of the Government is not undivided. 
On the contrary, it is shared by text-book committees, 
feculties, syndicstes, and senates, upon all of which 
bodies and authorities native opinion is largely repre- 
wnted. end, indeed, IS frequently in the majority ; and 
If the influence for good of books and couraes of study 
"■ '='‘" *>"1/ ‘he earnest co- 

operation of the members who represent Indian opinion, 

«d are necessarily more familiar with the mental cha- 

wllei^VescaVbe"^'*" ‘han their European 

he reckoned the removal of 
impediments to a healthy life and ^ I.Uh n-nrni tone. 


wi.‘i«i. V ® healthy life and a high moral tone, 

ronnd.^. ‘*.l'’°?P™’''^‘"e‘hoboy8 with propersur- 

TOiSl .V® of school. 0 ?, in other 

comninn boarding houses, hostels, and 

r*'- “Ssiu, is** a matter in which 

ov^« It '"•d-and in which it has Uken 

graoUw aunh’i, providing liberal 

due wnt.ii I ^ buildings and by insisting on thc.r 
oblmtion* consistently with its 

mentcan instruction, theOovem- 

waiatw?vrJL "^®''‘^''®* Portion of the Usk; there 
and individual hbcMl.?,™'’’® enterpnie 

In this connection the Mysore Government 
issued a very recent order: 

which, esMcialte in On® system of edueaUon, 

especially m Oovernn.cnt institutions, It purely 
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SCIENTIFIO SEED TESTING. 
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Let ua take maize as an exampte : 

The choice of the parent 8ee4 begins with the 
piantingof the previous crop. The modem farmer 
chooses the most ptorahing seeds and sosvs them 
in a separate nursery patch, very early tn the 
season, so they will be certain to mature properly, 
cultivates them carefully and attempts to prevent 
mixing with inferior pollen so that the breed will 
not become vitiated. !n or<l«r to safeguard 
against this he goes through that part of the 
field near his nursery patch just before the 
tassels begin to appear and cuts out all weak 
sickly looking atalVs aa well as those that 
appear to be too tall and lush (which means 
that they would run to top and produce poor 
gcain*) or too short. This process of elimination 
goea a long way toward insuring that the *eel 
Stock he is so carefully cultivating will remain un 
sullied hy any cross strain, since all the roaite 
growing about it will be of normal growth and 
uniformly good character 
When the matte is full ripe, be picks the ears 
from the stalks in his nursery patch, free* them 
from their huska, cute off the butts and tips, tiee 
ten or twelve ears in a atnrg so thev will harg 
•eparate from one another, and suspend* thi« 
string from wires which are supported by other 
wires hanging from the rafters in a warm, dry 
room. This not only permits the ear* to dry 
evenly, but al«o protect* them from the rarBg*e 
of mice The scientific farmer nerer would dream 
®f storing hi* *e-.l mane in barrel* or boxes, 
where it would dry unevenly or perhaps become 
tneiildy from exposure 

hen planting time approaches, the testing 
hepn*- Each ear i* fir«t stoliei.1 by it-elf. In 
Order to not* the arrangement of the grains on 
. the ear, and ita general ippearance The kernels 
niUit all be large, full and well formed, the spare® 
tetwesn them on»t be uniform and the rowsmnat 
he perfectly regutar and even, or he will not con- 
sider It for n«e as seed Next, the ears are Uid 


and A kernel Is shelled from the butt, middle and 
Up of each ear, on both sides of it, making six 
samples from each separate one, which >vill be 
sufficient to make a satisfactory test of the entire 
ear. The shelled kernel* are then studied care- 
fully, especially with regard to the size and healthy 
condition of the germ A nail is driven through 
the ear, aa it lie*, in order to prevent it from 
being displaced, and it is numbered by marking 
a figure on the floor at its top or bottom fn the 
tDeantiire the germination box liaa been prepared. 
The idea is to mark the box off into squares that 
mil correspond with the cumbers of the ears. 
The style most geu»nlly used and nsuslly recom- 
mended H about two l>y three feet in area and 
eiz inches deep Thu u filled half full of moist 
saw dost, earth or s.nd, which is then well 
prease.1 down so aa tj leave an even lurfsee 
If saw dust IS used, it is emptied into a gunny- 
sack and left standing in a tub of warm water for 
thirty minutes or longer, before it is naed, 
in onler to insure its being thoroughly moistened. 
Neat, a piece of white cloth, a trifle larger than 
the box i* ruled off into little squares meaaurirg 
an inch and a half each way, and these square* 
are numbered The cloth is then placed over the 
moist eaw-dast and Uckeil securely in pUce at 
the sides and corners. The next thing that is 
done I* to place the kernel* from ear number one 
in the square marke.1 with that number, proceed- 
ing in like manner until all the grain* have 
found a place in the box A thin cloth is then 
laid over the kernel*, and over this another cloth 
^.siderably larger than the box. is laid, which 
» turn, I* cov.re.1 with about two inches of 
moist Mw.du.t, Sander earth. The box is set 
.n a warm place an, Heft for five or six day^ by 
whwh time the kernel* will have germinated. At 
that time the cloth ccnUining the ooi.t saw-dust 
» carefully removed so,, to avoid dL.pUcingthe 
on the squire*. The -thin cloth placed 
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maDDcrB, temperance, health, evil habite, bad langnago, 
eril Bpeaking, industry, economy. 

From the Report for the year 189S : “ In ' ifannen 
and MoraU ’ our iuapcctora are informed too fre(|acaUy 
that 'Incidental Instruction is giren as occasion do* 
mands.' Observation of the behaviour of tho children, 
and eiamination of what they know about the topics 
named m the ProKramme of Studies, reveal tho effects 
of this incidental noik and emphasise the value, hero 
as elsewhere, of systeniatio and definite inatructioo 
' Manners’ is a fine art based on imitation, and on a 
genuine respect for the rights and duties of others A 
knowledge of these rights and duties does not come by 
instinct. It has to be taught Ihe relatiooiof a pupil 
to his fellows and to society are not known intuitively 
This necessary knowledge must he taught, if moral 
action is to have a rational basis 

NEW SOUTH WALES 
It is demanded that;— 


"Moral leaching shall permeate tho whole manage- 
ment of the school, and be embodied in the methods of 
diseiplme, iii the treatment of the children by the tea- 
‘ ' »nd ‘ manners ’ required from 

the children, and in the example of the teacher" 

It is further required that pupils shall, during tlieir 
first three or four years at solioot. bo taught •‘stories 
and fables with a moral purpose ; moral attributes which 
lie at the foundation of homo and school life, euch ai 
truthfulness, obedience te parents, family affection 
politcnesi, genUen^ess end control of Umper ; ereetinca 
at home end tt school i politeness in question and an> 
iwor 5 personal cleanliness ; stones illustrative of moral 
attributes, such as respect tor school Ians, telf-beip 
eoosideratien for others, unselfishness, edotcnliuent: 
truthfulness in word and deed, self reliance, kindness 
and courage punctuality and promptness; coWaTend 
clearness of speech, conduct on the street care of 
properly, kindness to animals ; simple protertM.” ' 
We omit the particuhrs rr other eolonlen but 
we are tempted to quote the following, more 
especially, as it refers to a question of d»«iplin« 
NEW ZEALAND. 

Durieg recent years the public mind has <rr*.tl. 
on the side of lenity, if not of lajitv “ Ri.la ». i 

is absurd to crod.t them w7th ^usl.h« “ 

posses. Theaverspechild i 

frstify his own inctinslions Ihsn rtT.. ?T*i. to 

rule of another, be it that of '’'"’"'1‘othe 

ho may bo an sncel in 4k« _.i "" V P?"ot, Tlionnh 
s^rt of being an angsl whnll7taade’ o i* 
nUe to stlgnisUse as harsh snd”Jn*l thf »* ** JJ"'’*"'®- 

-b.. u,. 


e: 


pel to right conduct, resorts to that of physical force. 
To maiDtsin effective working discipline in a class of 
from eiaty to eighty pupils of as many different tempera* 
monte is no easy matter, and wo should liko to see those 
who make light of it try their hand at it for a day or 
two. The average child has littlo loro for intellectual 
conqimst, real mental discipline isdisagrccable to him ; 
ho shirks it whenever and wherever bo can. 

CHINA. 

In this Ancient Isnii Primary Instruction ap- 
pears to be identical with Moral Instruction. 

No mathematics and no science, however rudimentary, 
are taught , no language aside from the native tongue. 
Such stray bits of history and geography as are found 
in the various text-books examined are there quite inci- 
dentally, and only because they serve to illustrate or en- 
force some point of far higher importance to the stu- 
®*i*t l.lu8 preliminary system of education is wholly 
ethical -IS intended to be and is moral in its entire 
scope and application to the young. Not to eomrauni- 
oate knonlcdge or learning, but to mould character, to 
inalil right principles of action and conduct, is evident- 
•y fbe object of the Chinese common school. Tho boy 
who has completed the course taught there will, of 
necessity, be poNtessed of far lesa general information 
than tte pupils in any limlar Western iostitutioe, but 
he IS j'wy to know belter how to behave and carry 
^*** *‘'‘*°'‘’ ‘lining given is sound, pure,aod 

The system of Education iii Cliina is not govern- . 
ed by Imperial decrees 

• either national or 
Xn ^'’f Any one may teach what, 

■abon pleases, nod collect bis own compen- 

Im » system of ultimate ex- 

SZ?U U ,i’ “'hooU. but of such individual 

ths novernmeot 
f,®**®®* school work far 

elaborate could by the most 

lationi In j®*^®** system of laws and regu- 

I-E. -Elh 

Tie extract given below relates to Moral 
Instruction ; 

du?y^i*tl°reot'‘of’'*vtei"'“''*®< 

instructigo in the mo 

»ndlw.il exn ain te,. V P"*"®'?'* springs. 8it down 

the same 

serva Uieif mothars • fsthere, they should 

tiiey serve tbf-ir ""™® respect thrt 

Unmned love then serve their prince, 

to their «olh^ ^ «>® “ffcring that the, moke 

’ rrepcct the tribute 
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HUNGARY. 

There is no provision for definite Moral In- 
struction in the Elementary Schools of Hungary 
and rombincd religious and moral instruction., 
without any interference or supervision on the 
part of the State. The supreme object of tho 
Hungarian School is the Moral Education of the 
children according to a new Code of Regula- 
tions issued in 1906: — 


If we cannot train our children ethically, ne en. 
dangerexerything, the training of the underatanding 
inciaded Moral Education is not a matter for inatruc- 
tion, and cannot be aeeompliahed by committing rules 
to memory. We must create a moral atmoaphm m 
the school ; we must reflte the moral feelings we must 
habituate the children to right action, and on the baaia 
of right feeling and right habits we must deTeloplhe 
child a moral insight It is tho love which IhoteMher 
should bear to the children as well as his good example 
which predispose the children to respond toevervlhinc 
expressed with feeling in the school. Wo mustmUi? 
first place, emphasise the moral aspects in the teachine 
of Kopganan and of History, tho ideal of moral odu. 
cation is : The creaUon of a sense of honour of 
pleasaw in work, and of a love of Qod. couotrr 
and feilow-tnen. 

ITALY. 


Since tho promulgation of tho rrogrammee 
/ifmiont for Elementary Schools in 19(»5Moral 
and Civic Instruction baa taken an impoiUnt 
place in tho curriculum. This is tlio Syllabus — 

end second school veart 
Moral Education. Practical rules eonccmio. 

(lodirect method of teaching, that is oUi^sT 
within the liniti of the ordinary loitructioii 
Ill andlY (third and fourtl? schoof ve.rl 
Edueatioo and Civio lostruction. Practical Mli ni 
moral and civic conduct (direct and indirect 
of toaching within the limits of tho ordinary inetrl^'^^ 
CTass V (fifth school year) Individoa? and 
Duties and Rights. General survey of 
adminietratlve bodies and institutions f J 

boyt-Indivldoal and Civic Duties and RirK? Ad 
utrationof JusUee ; Practical intrndnil 
knowledge of the main provisions oV the et” *11 
and of civil and commercial law • Bketche.^HIIII!!'*''* 
field of legiaUtion relating to workmen 
guardUnthip, and like raatUira 


in Individual and CivioDutiea and T» 

tBClading Instruction In the knowledge and 
^Uon so far ai these relate to the workini*^ *^"**'‘ 
riven in a aiimlar manner forone or two 
Evening and the Sunday el.sse, for adult ^ 


JAPAN. 

Ib. top„i.l „„ 


Schools atatca ; — 


Elementary Schools are designed to give children the 
nidinieiits of moral and civic Mucatioo, together with 
■uch general knowledge and skill as are necessary for 
life, while due attention is paid to their bodily develop- 


Moral Instruction is now a regular eubject in 
Jnpaneso schools. 

According to the most recent Education Code, 
Moral Instruction la given two hours weekly throagh- 
out ait the standards of the Elementary Schools, one 
hour weekly througheut ail the standarfe of tho 
Soeoodary Bclioots, one hour weekly in the upper 
ataodarda of the Higher Scheol ; and, besides, in all 
specialised schools For children up to seven 
we employ the simplest illustrations Uhen from life 
around ; tiie stress is laid on uneoasciously rousing the 
child’s moral sense . From the age of eight to twelve 
wo musUy use as illustrative matenal historical person- 
ages, notonly Japanese, but Europeans and Americans 
—as, for example, Washington, Kelson, Lincoln, 
Frankhn, Socrates, Jetiner, Florence Nightingale, and 


During the last two years the aystematie teaching 
or morals has been to some extent fntrodueed ; bat tbe 
treatment IS more practical tlian tteoretleal, more 
Mnmte than abstract . the virtues ire emphssised m 
the following order those of the family, of social 
o u civic duties . ,Tn the Secondary 

Schools the plan is as follows : The Emperor*! « Edu- 
cation Speech" delivered in ISIO, is read and ex- 
lauded during the first two yeais 5 In the following 
period of twe^ears the general virtues and duties an 


treated of, and in the final year there follows a syil^ 
malic presectatiOD of morality. 

Morals sre meulealed m other lessons, more espe- 
cially IQ readers and.history. 

The syllabuses for the various classes of school 


•re vsry comprehensive. In connection with the 
teaching of morality in Schools tiie Japanese 
Board of Education publishes books snd pic- 


aPhoM."^r*T" teaching of morality in 

ih« f«!i!:i*^ Jspaneie Hoard of Education puWis^hes 


tbefollowmg^ks 

loeof Mo«i f in ‘be leech- 

I Ordinary Elementary Schools. 

3 Series A). 1 set 

(forchildrenh 3'’vols*’^ Elementary Sehooli 

A^'l vri^"* children in Ungraded Schools, Series 
<rMt^cT?M)'“''4'’"o,J°’' E'emenUry Schools 

Ungraded Schools, Series 
(for chddren^''5’il*j, *®'' U'fiher EleraenUry Schools 
5 :. Ortto (for teachers) 4vols 
the acfolaril “re intended for 


the acholarswbn A.^ "'’'"her, are intended for 

t«te the dnUo. chieOyllloi- 

ol children, especially to their 
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cido thid point]. I h&ve seen a remarkable and 
convincing instaiiM of the exercise of free will by 
the subject. Half a dosen persons were hypnotis- 
ed once before a group of ladies and gentlemen 
and were told that there were fleas on their back. 
All except one took o£F instantaneously their coats 
and Waist coals One of them, however, only took 
off hU coat and would not even unbutton ha 
waistcoat. He was repeatedly told by the operator 
to take that off too, but aUbough be was probably 
the best subjoct of the lot, he would not The 
hypnotist was altogether baffled and had to give it 
up. It was afterwards ascertained that there 
wu a rent lo the shirt ; he was all the time con- 
atious of it and knew perfectly that it would not 
appear seemly to expose it. Many moie inaUncea 
be cited to prove thu point. A person can and 
doss exert hla will when anything against Ins con* 
tktiene is euggested to him. Tiie aute of hypnoeu 
Kseables more or leas the lethargic state, where 
one aceOBiBodites oneself to the pleasute of others 
only M far as IiU tense of decency or liis eoo*rieac« 
would allow. lie is loo Imy to think and reason 
but it hia sense of the right be touched he «iU 
mUt. 

Mo one, however, can deny that it can oe used 
ferbadpurpoaes Imiacral sucgoelion canbereceiv 
•si when the subjest himself hss imaoral tenden- 
ci«e or where he thirks that be cannot resist the 
operator. 

Tha most legitimate and henefieixt u*" of hyp 
Holism is as a therapeutical agent. In 1907, at 
the anBusl meeting of his British Medical Aseocia- 
tlon. Dr. j. p. Wools stated that out nf 991 
O'-ses of various rervous disesses treated by hyp- 
^lism, 741 h*d made complete recovery, 84 had 
improved and in 36 no inprovement had been 
ubsen^l. D. It, ron Knsff.-Ebing. Profeaeor of 
I'ryriiialry, \ lecns, says ; “ Jt is deeply to be d«- 

P'Orel ihst there are jet pl» ysicians of high rank, 
*b> out of ignoranc* or prejudice ignore Uie feels 
kypnolK auggestloiia and thus lo their own ard 


innumerabla pstients* disadvantage, do not make 
use of a. curing method of such great iinpcrtsDCe.'’ 
"No kind of treatment of diseises,” saye Dr. P. J. 
Mobius, Specialist on nervous diseases and Pro- 
feasor of the University of Leipzig, “ has been as 
harmless as Hypnotism. There are physicians 
who warn against hypnotism but they became 
enemies of hypnotic suggestion net by their own 
experience but by theoretical reasoning”. 

Hypnotism is of great use to surgeons, for, by 
careful suggestion they can pioduce insensibility. 
Hypnotism as an anicsthetic is by far preferable 
to chloroform and is perfectly harmless. The only 
drawback IS, that a person who is suffering, can- 
not possibly very well concentrate his mind, a 
condition which w very essential to the sueeeu 
and in any case, facilitates the working of euggrs- 
tion It, however, can be used with edventage 
in conjunction with chloroform and thus ons can 
•void the bad and somsiiiLet fatal effects of cLloro* 
form 

In America, it u used in the detection of crime, 

I cannot do belter tbin allow Di. Winslow, who 
«aa profess .00 illy eogaged in some criminal cases 
in New Yoik, to tell his own experiences. " The 
fiist ca.e, I engaged in, was one whUh in 
Mew Votk was causing much sensation. It was 
that of a Inudanmo young tnamod woman accuseol 
of murdering her mother by giving her arsenic 
coaUine<l m eome soup whilst a gue.«t at her 
house The rcultof this wa.. the oealh of her 
mother and the inheritance of 80,000 dollars by 
her daughter Ever; ono believed the .«used 
guilty. Atfiiat, 1 found it wry oifficult to get 
her under my control; but ultirastely obtaining 
her renSdenre, T managed to do so 1 became 
convinced that ehe was an innocent woman. 1 
wvW lo 11. 

f™™' I m-l «nnil oth.r 
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, JB. illddle Diiifion.—Uho rchtion of thechild 
to God, to ita Boperiors, to its cqu&Ia, to men in geaenJ, 
to the irrational world, aa well as Uie duties of thechild 
towards itself. 

C, Upper Division.— Bitty. Ilumanity. Patnotun 
The duties of one's avocation. Family duties. Careof 
health and striving to improve oneself. 

TURKEY. 

■ The ideal set before the thild ia the Prophet 
(Mahomed) himself : 


Etc^ pious Muslim endeavours to pattern bis ae- 
tions, down to the merest details, on tlie recorded maa- 
eers and methods, words and ways, of tho Prophet 
Men do not ask what the light thing to do under such 

Prophet did or said The education of the 
young IB strictly on a basis of imitation All the 
waya8r6markedout,and]nBtaB a man himself walks 
in those paths, 10 must he teach his childtogo" 

UNITED STATES. 

The i,di.id„l Slates l.gielale for themael.e. 
In n.llera of educalion, and lima il i. d,ffio„|i 
to obtain a general impreeaion la to what le being 
done in the United States witii regard to direct 
Moral Ineltncllon In general, it maj be said 
that tbeie is a decided interest in the subject, 
end that more or less systaTnatic atteropta are 
■ being made In cions Statca and in many schools 
. .Thanks .re due to the English Board of E.lii 
~l.cn for the ekcellent .,.a ,e„g,h, r, 

rduculum niui ai..,., „Hcb appeared 

in eolumex, of th. Board's Spwi.., Rep^i; „ 
Eduo. .o„.l8«bj.cta. kV. are i„d.t„.a , 

wesr.:' 

..The argument.in favour of Moral l„ . •• 

(l)Tbo supreme imporUne. -» 

of tho State {"? Vf' “oralit, for the 
mulhority and Importanco of the ck ^^'hne in 

. t*™ot dechna In home ir.ta . (3) Tbo alw 

r? » ® f»l»lu>n between ^ . F^‘’®'paHT lives, 

intoltectual advance, the Utter ? s^ 


The following ^irMiepts will be found instruct* 
ive : — 


1. Tlie personality of tho teacher is at the root of 
all moral education in the school. The teacher's Toiee, 
speoch, betring, and dress ; the teacher’s poise, self- 
ran^t, courtesy, kindness ; the teacher’s sincerity, 
ideals, and attitude towards life are inevitably reflected 
in the character of his pupils, 

^ , Reverence is vital to morality. Whatever quick* 
^s to childrcu the feeling of dependeiice on a Higher 
Powei, whateierleads them devoutly to wonderatthe 
order, beauty, or mystery of the universe, whatever 
mouses in them the sentiment of worship or fills them 
with admiration of true greatness, promotes reverence. 
There is no subject studied in school which, reverently 
taoght, may not yield its contribution to this sentiment. 


3. Self-respect, which is also fundamental to moral 
development, is engendered in a child when he does 
ma best at tasks that are worth while and within his 
power to do well, with proper recognition by teacher 
andsehool-felloixsof work well donef 

self-respecting ebaracter 
2. ta ”**’* *** Hi® because il 

n.r. . 'J*>»t®v®rtbe consequences, to act “ with firm- 

SfiM. P«ncipl« Mdnere 

tolWoUrest should be vividly brought ^ home to each 


ti.« ‘"d of the school— 

»»><*» ®h> dren say with pride “ my 
moral foreei ”** ®'‘® strongest of 

* proper esipKf ds 
eo^w the problem of diseiplino is laVgely solved. 

iiiLb^h.t.‘*’'Ti,*i'‘"]? ®»riygal.i the idea of social 
OshDMi^ri^' unsel- 

mlade r.'?' t>-“® bring should be 

be is & m T should also learn that 

fimllT ofThr^V”’’ Ji.® ‘ “."'y school, but of tho 

Suto^'and ®i^yi and of the 

mmber lf^w" •» means to be a loyal 

clear Tha n>f ® institutions should be made 

..a it h.ipta.™.'.‘'.h™”"b. S°.,T“"’ ■” 

until UiwE developed moral character 

£H 

and moiircefulne.s li-ta ^ “ i ® ' "rpcals to initiative 
ofhonooras will nPM^^ ' *"®‘' a sense 

andwme form ”^"!"® «'thont surreiUance 

exercise the sense ,^*"''*bon designed to quicken and 
tendito m^o hL 1 trust a child 

wiUiunneeesBsrVm.M -^ PP not encumbered 

Uterature an^ histori i® ”1®*, 

facto and princinlei ” concrete form moral 

principles ahovyiog to thechild 
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from CKttire out of doors and wbila this is 
encouraged by holiday work exhibitions at the 
beginning of the rew term, it does not form any 
part of the echool-work. 

Many students who go into this sort of 
school get to be very expert at making “life 
drawings and paintings," and a fair percentage 
turn out, generally for pecuniary reasons, to ba 
illustrators for the great weekly papers, or 
oigsrinea or fur booLa. 

Of those, who eventuiltv are able to earn a 
decent living from their woik as picture paint 
era only, there are eitiemely few The prime 
drawback of echouU of thia sort, has alnaya 
Seemed to me to hethelaek of “ teaching " and 
not enough ie done, u a rule, in inculcating 
into the minds of the students all the various 
things which go to the making of works of art 
I know that In expressing myself so, I am at 
®dJs with many artists who hold the opposite 
opinion that the school should be the place where 
Bietbod and technique only are taught. 

The second type ot school, the aits and crafts 
•chool, is, in \Vestern countries doing a truly 
useful work. Hei-o the classes are m charge of 
experts in varluiis lines, artistic book binders, 
jenellera, carvers, silversniitha or followers of 
other crafts, with suficient a-.8istanl3 to really 
teach, mostly by example and demonslrat'oo, 
their own craft to limited numbers of pupils. 

Many students, both men and women, who 
have artistic Ustes and inclinations, but not 
enough talent to become akilful as painters or 
S'ulptors, have, by going through these schools, 
acquired the ability to make beautiful objects in 
a beautiful way and bare gained thus for them* 
selves an excellent and congenial manner of 
making a living. 

One thing nearly always insisted upon in 
these schools, is that “design" apart by itself, 
has no meaning — to make a design or pattern, 
for any object, withouta proper understanding 


of how ths work is to be carried out, is futile. 
The cabinet maker oi c.arver should be .able to 
provide his own patterns, just as much as the 
illnminator who does the actual work himself. 
The teaching and suggestion of the tool is as 
important if not more important than the actual 
use of the tool itself Thus has all really great 
design grown and flourished. 

To take the third type of school, which is a 
■Qixtuie of the fiwt two, this also supplies a 
long felt want. It is not conducted with the 
idea of suppl inting or taking the place of appren- 
ticeship, but to assist the apprentice or youn® 
yourqejiaan in Ins artistic calling, by rnetillmg 
into him an artistic or technical knowledge which 
It IS impossible for him to get in tiie hiupy and 
worry of ordinary woikshop practice. 

The divuiou of lebour, too, baa made it «o, 
that a man ikilful at one operation is, in the 
ordinary commercial workshop kept, perhaps, bia 
whole lifelong doing but one aortof thing. The 
evening schools counteract this tendency to a 
large extent, and by b'e^ng conducted aftet 
workshop hours, it is possible for a keen student 
to g‘t on and progreas with Ins art. 

In looking over these three sorts of schools 
•t will be seen that there iv a reason for existence 
for each, and that each has bean called into existence 
bvvause of a reaUndgenumaneed. It maybe 
Pointed out that ,n each case, when a student 
gooa in either for drawing and painting only or 
for an arl.,.ic ciaft, thU it is with an inclination 
for the mt of work he undertakes, and a keen- 
ness which makes him g.ve up, willingly, the 
greater part of histime to his work 

0™<,lb.r poi„, i. 

m ««.ly .11 i.ltr,ii„ 

work o„,. Joot bi„. 

inlerwteil, 
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m»rk«t, tho lieavy demand in all directions and 
the large profit? known tn have been made in the 
industry, have quickened every mining centre in 
India to produce its utmost capieity with the re- 
sult that India's output in comparison with the 
world’s production of manganese-ores in 190G and 
1907, reaches the highest figure. The shrinkage 
in Russia's production, in 190C, a fact explained 
by the internal anarchy in the Caucasus and 
Danets mines, gave a great impetus to Uie enor- 
mous manganesQ production ir India and led co 
the opening up of a great number of new deposits 
From an examination of the figures of the 
production of manganese-ores for the peuod 
b=t...m 18S2 to 1908 w, th.t th, output «t 
mui.g.o.>.-oro,. trou, 1802 to loog, »itb the 
eioeption or .ouie jeers, lisscontraueO to loe.eue 
Tho STetsg, pruduotion for the 9 je«r, 1900 to 
1908 (348,496 tuns) w„ no.,1, 9 t.mes mote 

!oo“ '°o. ' «y«»r,trom 1692 .0 

1899 (J8 749 ton,) The oolpot to, 1907- 
873,011 too,-,., the 

.04 form, oesrly h.lt of the gr.od m„l ,6. 
ores tsised in I„d„ from 1892 to 1900 The 
4.pr..„oo of pr.o„ i„ .6, 
output of msogmes. for 1908 Donog ih, 

n7.™to4„h..,..eh., . pomjofg.^::; 

pre-emmeoro .„o„g ms„g,„.., 

irrih d” "S”™”«o»oo.r in 

whmh the mdortry „„ 

100 , rsohlodi. ,he U,g..t 

producers Taking the grand toUla of produc 
.on for the 17 jest, from 1892 to tho^od of 
y'". Sod th.t lodi, 

I»rmd, produced 3,440,409 to,,. 

■».tb .0 «v.r.ge of 202,733, ton. „ y„. 

From the fit»urM (nr fi,« ^ ' 

n ye.,.f,o„-1892 3 : ."oT;;'"'"”'" ““ 

a. ..port, ef ».ng.n... i„ I™ 

'^t™r;hr.h" 


1907-08. The declared value of the exports of 
manganese from India during the 1C years from 
1892 to 1907, JsRa. 02,788,905 or 4,185,927X. 
It has increased from Rs. 15,755 in 1892 to 
Rs. 20,226,975 in 1907. Tlie average annual 
value for 16 years, from 1892-1907, works out 
to Rs. 3,924,306, and for the 8 years, 1900-07, 
to Ra 57,910,920. It may be interesting to 
note that the exports for the 12 years (1896- 
1907) were distributed to the following coun- 
tries as under • — 

United Kingdom 1,001,006 

United States . . 488,354 

Belgium , 216,635 

•• . 81,586 

.. 43,100 

. . 33,050 

Germany .. 32013 

Other countries . . 2 200 


Total .. 1,897,950 Long tons. 

The study of the labour conditions in the differ- 
ent manganese mining areas shows that the major- 
ity of the men employed in mines are of thenn- 
e died or of the casual labourer classes. The 
mine opvtutora in meat of ttia nreae eiperience 
»...d.n,bf,diffi.uftyi„ prooueing 1. 

bourwhioh, eioept i„ ^ 

Patam elo., i. 

Pl.»f locfly bnl obtained „«Hy feum . di.t.nee. 
In aom, „ek„„ d,. 

fmn entirely on mining but reeert at interval, to 
f.™.ng end „,h.r hereditary pnraniB. Mr. L. L. 

Fmnner „p.om ^ 

r”f 6»n«ralion or 

o' '"'™« ""“I 2! •» ' 

r per dnyi, p.^ 

1" 7'"” v„i..,„„, t,3.n. 

livelihftn/'f industry gives means of 

r workers in quarrying, 

"e n generally working the materials. 
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curriculum, the artistic crafts known or practised 
in Of near a particular place, and other crafts new 

to tbe'place which may be of benefit to already 
existing industries would be the first things to 
consider. If there is any likelihood of picture 
painters working successfully after their train- 
ing In school, likely students should be encour 
aged to study painting and drawing with this 
object in view— the difficulty in JIadras in this 
respect 13 to get really gooil teachers, and poor 
teaching is almost WQ«e lh»n none Drawing 
master^, too, for employment in schools of 
general e>liication should be taught, though, here 
again the same difficulty as ti teaching crops 
up 

Of the artistic crafts, ornamental metal work 
and wood csrving and jewellery are among the 
nest important in Madras 
V At an txample of how a new craft may help 
along one already more oi less fiourishing, 
delicate enamel work is taught with the idea of 
sniproTing Jewellery. 

SohooU also can do much here to keep np a proper 
and efficient alnndard of workmanship For n 
ample, tbecarpet wearing fidiiitr} has l>cen benefit 
cd by the use of vegetable dyes solely, in placeof 
themore gaudy and less beautiful synthetic import- 
O’! dyes. Furniture nisking, too, would be greatly 
improved i! the ordinary tradesmen followed the 
patterns and careful workmanship cf tbc best 
aehool-worlt, and the metal work of the coontry, 
»o important a craft in almost every part, should 
look to the schools for iuiproremeots in psttem*, 
and in alloy*. 

The greatest mistake thst ha* been made in 
the Madras School and many minor schools of the 
aooth, has been lo allowing them hitherto to be 
r^ga^de^^ as convenient repair shop*, always reedy 
to ondertake any o-lj job which no oceeW would 
care to do. It is thus that any proper arrange- 
mant of work or method of teaching ha* beeo 
•nhrely impueeible in th«p«st 
M 


Another mistake is in looking to a School of 
Art as a place where experiments toward the 
atarting of new industries is desirable. 

Tbisahould be the work of either a separata 
Government department, or, better etill, of 
enterprising individuals, who might, if succesa- 
fal ultimately, benefit by their own Pioneer 
work An instance I have in mind, is of a 
potter, at Eumbakonam, who has been for some 
time past, ezperimentiug on hie own account 
with glaxes and claya He is now beginning to 
reap hu reward by finding a ready sale for his 


To return U> the actual conduct of Art 
SchooU, discipline is a thing which needs most 
serious ccnslderatioii Artists are proverbially 
not amenable to strict dixipline, and I depre- 
cate enforcing very strict rules in this respect. 
There u a good deal in “ the •rlUtic twapera- 
uent ** eod m working when one" feals like it,” 
though, unless soma discipline is maintained no 
school would be possible. 

So longas my bn>sd'< a fur amount of work 
and show an intelligent interest in that work 
and do not interfere with others who wish to 
work, I am fairly satisfied 
Young boy* cannot coocentratu their minds on 
any work tOgnodadvantage for long stretches to- 
gether So I divide my school day into three work- 




"creation between The result is an increased 
loteraat in the work in baud and no more tired 
boys sleeping at their desks or benches 

The school run on the workshop principle differs 
from the ordinary workshop in one pwrticuKr in 
‘bat all the students are required to draw for 
nf each dsy. 

Many a good workman would be more efficient 
with. knowl«igeof drawirg, and for carpenters 
and metal workers , knowledge both of decora- 
fare drawing »„d enough simple geometry f«. 
n» is desirable. ^ 
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a MOTE ON GHRYS&NTHEMUMS. 


Mr. V. KAHASIMIUN, M. A., B. U 


/rtNE of tho brj’M Bn<l roost lonely of fiowerB 
5s tlie ChrjsnnUiemum. Tlie word lUmlly 
' Toeftos “ golden flower” *nd it deri\e« its 
n»me undoubtedly from its pre-eminently yellow 
colour. The golden flower has been k pereniunl 
theme with the jHjnneee poets and its beauty has 
had such a hold on the Japanese people that the 
highest honour in Japan is the order of the 
Chrysanthemum. Indeed, it has been quite a 
favourite flower not only in Japan hut ttnppean 
to have been cviUivated with aa much Under care 
and Rfsidnity in China where the laigest varieties 
have been grown for more than 2000 yea-s. In 
fact, as one writer most aptly remarks “ lo pot 
^tery, in paintings and on metnl-nork both the 
Oh!ue<e and Japanese of very arctene times loved, 
S8 now, to depict their much-pnied Chrysanthe- 
mum.'’ The flower was also largely grown by the 
ancient Greeks who used it in their sacred gar- 
lands. 

The Chrysanthemum with its varied foiins »nd 

wide range of colouring U distril.uted all over the 
world and r-ourts at the present day ahont 6 000 
species We in India are familiar with the smaller 
epcciea. most prominent of which is the well known 
Marigold of Indian gardens It is called Camin- 
thipu in the South Indian Vernaculars The 
flowers appear in profuse numbers in the month, 
of Novembe, , December and January and then the 
At. 5.ii„„ 

Wh n,„d„ 

Th,s ,p,c,„ do,, not to t„o„ 

Emp, t.ll ,bont 200 y.or, ,g„. 

A, th, 

.nto .it,. tb,i, . ” 

A,.p«A„.ub.p.u„..d to. 


Tlie common Indian siiecics are CHiily distin- 
guished by their eumpHrntivrly email sire and 
their distinctly niaikod out area of stamenB in tho 
centre of the flower. The petals in florets are 
extremely thin and of poiali dimensions. The 
Pompons make up another group and have very 
small ctusely-formed flowers Vihile the Anemones 
constitute a distinct c1a«s in which the disc florets 
are erormoiiRly developed. But the most im- 
posing and the most attractive are the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums which bear Isrge-sized flowers 
of loose and graceful form with reflrxing or- 
drooping petals (an excellent specimen of this 
variety forms the illustration appended to this 
note) , and well may tlie poet sing of its tran* 
acendant beauty in these terms:-— 

“She nesri a robe wereii of the noon-day sun, 
MiiedwiUi green threads won from the Best at dewo, 
Bordered with silver moon-rays floely spon, ‘ 

And gcameO with glow-worms from some shadowy lawn. 
••She wears a crown of dewdreps blight like tears, 

Her girdle is a web of rainbow dyes, 

She knowa no youth nor age, the hours and years 
Leave never a shadow on her bps and eyes." 


S hakespeare's Chart ol Life :iq 

UtllfO STUDIES OF 

lUMLBf, KINU LEAK, OTHELLO & MACBETH. 
By the Rev. Or. William Miller, C.I.E.. 
^■nei>of, iladraa CArfsfmn CcUtfft. 
CONTENTS: 
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MOniL EDtlClTION AHD MORAL TRAIHINO. 


|l NCREASING attention la beiig paid at 
)[ tbe present day all over the trorld by Edu- 
* cationUta and others, in these democratic 
ar.d free thinking times, to some system of moral 
education and moral training applicable to all 
classes and creeds In India, especially, where tbe 
Government is strictly neutral in religious mat- 
ters and where Hindus and Mahomedans who 
attend Missionary Educational Institutions and 
feel that their children are likely to forsake the 
faiths of their fathers, the need for moral instriic 
tion free from religious biaa is pressing and im- 
portant. In eiew to giring the readers of this 
.fieneio some idea of what is being done in the 
Bluoational World of Europe in this connection, we 
•xeerpt, for their information, a few particulars 




f iDteraating volume on the subject 


The book u aupplemenUry to a work published 
in connection with tbe inquiry into mural lostruc 
tion and trainiog of which Professor E. M Sad- 
ler was Qonorsty Secretary and to that publish- 
ed by the First International Moral Education 
Congress. 

In the preface to the mleresting work — we 
quote from the anthor— Mr GusUv Sprilor says 
speaking of Moral Training — 

eitiion* wiomJ outfit? Tbs 
recently to tbs 

rehpou. instruction; bultbis, It is clear, it cm do no 
sna^th *wph»i« on’ the religions 
‘"Pects IB ehifted. in wbiehenaotbe 
poua element would bs reduced to losignifloance 
^ Mparabon of Uie Moral from the lUlTgioo. lo 
iX'*'”’ •‘.therefore, mss, table, if the one or the 
.I.*''*' *** ‘c^cuily taandicepped Moreover, 

efficient Moral iDStmo- 

cootro^”.®';?.,? V* »t 

«o®tae on. „f *'th >ts b*- 

h»rmooy ”th ‘objecta, developed in 

rndo ihk i,f. * P'^cciples that ahouM pev- 

the life and the cumcnlum of the SchooL 

the Moral Education up to 


Alter dwelling on the absolute necessity . for 
moral training, and indicating the lines on which 
instruction should be formulated and followed, 
Mr. Speller gives exhaustive particnlars relative 
to the Edueatioual codes and syllabuses in force Jo 
European countries, in Japan, China and £n 
parte of India, and from this section of ths volume 

under reference we quote freely : 

AUSTRIA. 

In 1905, a new Education code appeared : 

^ education of the children at school 1. *» h. 
th?*h It will be mom 

itics, to levs tbeirnationalitv and 

s s. 

ciahoo of conmon intorssts. “ •PP'*' 

i.p.ra'SliS ".'X .M"“ S' S “■> 

and Bobis cbaractars In order to 

mil good qitably is to bs devsT^ « 

td*,a sense of dutv and k...,,. • . “*ehild— 

Uutb, rsspscubibtyf thrift, self.»Jl.K*.°^®'*^’a*®’* ** 
aad s«lt.cMtrol. ^ ^ relf-reliaLos, moderation, 

Teacbere most ntihss av.rv v. * 
to Isrf Uie children to respVct^mo^**^ ®. •PPO'thnitr 
oaturo. public park, and Irol^r „“!?*• *« 

oaorul aniaal, plantf^ ,ud to *1 '“.'‘'"‘ion. 

delight in nature. i auu jo Waken in them a 

Eachsprisg before bteediae-tim. ...a 
tbo children are to be made acquaint.^ •“tamn 

ref^g to uie protection of“?dt *•’' 

opportuoity should ba allowed ®®reover,no 

th. acbolam that it is d* to.toble 

their pup, I, 

tbew apacial and repeated^sttaotm^'V^'.v*''^. *® dmw 
^ ‘Pti? ’eU nd aJI hodBl!: 

..i ic :;tTi.:! °i 

«'a^ ■'•'•b.ntl.., 


" ~'”r™ 
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The te»chiog thoold b« brought home to the chtMren 
b; refereDce to their ectuil aurroundinge in town or 
conotr^, and iheold be illoitntcd at nridl; as psexible 
b; stones, poems, quotations, prorrrbs, and examples 
drawn from faistorj and biography. 

The object of such instruction being the formation 
of character and habits of life and thought, an appeal 
shouldbemade to the feelings and the pcrionslitiea of 
the children. Unless the natorsl moral responsirenesa 
of the child IS etirred, no Morel lostruclion is likely to 
be fruitful. 

In the introductiun to the Code the foltussing 
indicates the spirit which rules the Board «.( 
Education: 

The purpose of the Public Elementary School is to 
fora and strengthen the character and to deselop the 
inUlligeoce of the children entrusted to it, and to make 
the best ose of the school years aTsiIable m assisting 
girls and boys, according to their dilTcrent needs, 
to lit Ihemselree, praeticelly as well as intelleotuallr, for 
the work of life. 

^■th this puipoie la new, it will be the aim of tho 
sehMlto . arouse lo them a Imng interest la the 
Weals sod achierements of raankiod 
Ttaeseheol must at the seme time afford them 
•pportuBity for the besllhy deselopment of their 
oodles, eot only by traiaieg them ia eppropriste pbrei- 
»i txsFctsei and eneouniging them in organised gemee, 
tat alio by iaitrufitieg them la the working of some of 
the simpler laws of besith 

And, though their opportanities ore but brief, the 
Ohn yet do much to ley the foundstiooe of con- 
. j 1 ^17 oodesTour, by eiimplo sod leSuenee, 
aiaed by Ue icoio of discipline which should persade 
•'bool, to Implant in the childroo habits of lodus- 
“/• '•'‘•oootrol.snd courageous persetersneo intbcfaco 
of diffictUies ; they can teach them to rererence what lO 
noble, to U ready for seU-oaenflee, and to atrive their 
utmost afur punty and truth , they can foster a strong 
«nie of duty, end instil in them that consideration and 
mepeotforotherswhichmustbethefoandatioD of uo- 

•elflshness and the true bans of all good manner*, while 
*;« corporate life of the school, especially in tbe play- 
^Md, ehould derelop that instiuct for fair play and 

of ‘hoaour- '* 8®"° o' ‘ 

lo all these endcarourt the echool should enlist, ae 


sons and dsughUrs of the country to which they belong 
In the syllabus on the scheme of training in 
Mtixeuship io the West riding of Yorksl.iro what 
follows eppears . We give merely the headiog* . 
^ onnliiiess, Manners, Kindness, Iloneaty, Human- 
ity. Gratitude, Justice. Truthfulncsa, Courage. 
Wience, Self-control, Order, Work, Patriotism, 


Habits, Fmcennil War, Ownership, Honor, Thrift, 
Co-operation, Piu.lfttice, the Will, belf-know- 
•edge, Self respect This further reference to 
Moral Instruction will be found intercKtlng 

VJ”!’ •'''‘'“'tioD is to form the charaeter 
of lUe chiU With this object in new, tho scholir’s in- 
t«««t should be regsrded mainly as the channel through 
which to infloence bii feelings, purposes, end acts The 
t^her must constantly I esr this in mind, since know- 
ledge about morality ha. missed its aim when no moral 
mponse IS awakened in tbs child. A Moral Instruction 

INPIA. 

In 1905, certain inhsbiunts of Bengal memora- 
Use.! the Viceroy lequeit.ng consideration of (he 
.following points — 

.I2i ".“.‘i “"j 

- & .t ““1 

l‘‘^laoKuacesoB*i.h,.nr. ^» ’ ••••J* In 

11" p-mS:; itor S: ° *;r"’ "■‘"™ '« 

charafier. ^ ’ '^'*""8 •"'7 reipeet a good moral 

*'’® ‘^•fberB 

induce the boys to do wor7s of a practically to 

tbivL^sc'riSTv'?"''*'" >” “'■i-p 

p»-«.pm.„. “• I”''. 



Chairman, of l\tTran$\.aal Chinese Aaioelalion ' Chairman of the Trann-aal Tamil Btntfil Socltty 

teho hoi been lo gaol thru , »rAo has btm to gavl three timce. 
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SecoUrin character, is to derote cxcIaaiTC aUention to 
the trainiDg of th« intellect, and to leare the character 
et the pnpila to bo formed and moulded, in an indiiect 
manner, by the personal ciampla of the teachers, the 
hCerary teaching inelailed in the school carriealam, and 
the nature of the discipline maintained in the inatitotion. 
The resnlt, as judged from experience and obserration, 
cannot be considered to be altogether satisfactory 
It appears to the Gorernment that the proposale sub- 
mitted by tbe Inspector Genersl are framed on correct 
hoes, and woold, if adopted, constitnte a more in the 
nght direction. Ther are accordingly pleased to sanc- 
tion these proposals, and to direct that effect be given 
to them from November let, 1908 
As recommended by the Inspector-General, the time 
tobe given to religious and moral instruction vnO be 
bmited to fire periods a iteek, the first thirty minutes 
afterrotl-callbeing devoted thereto There will be a 
moral discoorse on Mondays, Wednesdays, sod ^days, 
and religions instruction on Tuesdays snd Thursdays 
The moral disoonrte will be common to pupils of all 
persnasioRs, and be based on a text taken from acme 
wligious.moral, historical, or literary book In addition 
tlmre will ba speciflo religions teaching from books like 
the Ssnatana llharraa Adrsneed Text-Bool., the Coran, 
and approved eonimentanes and essays on the Muham- 
madsB religion and the Bible Tbc cumculuiu eog- 
geetedbvtbs Inspector-General and the text-books re- 
eemmended by bim are approved fo- adoption lu all 
Ooveniment Instititioos, to which alone the present 
icheme will be applied in tbe first instance, the ijuestioo 
n extending tbe icheme to aided schools not under 
Oorernmant Dansgemeot being reserved for future 
ceoeideratioa 


THE COLONIES 

Tbe inloraation quoted is chiefly taken, from 
a volume of Special Reports on Kducational Sub 
jects published by the Board of Elucation, by the 
author. 

ONTARIO 

dfaanrrs and ifornls — Throughout the whole pob- 
Uo school course tbe teacher should incidentally, from 
enrrent incidents, from lessons in literature, history, 
etc, occasionally by anecdotes and didactic talks, and 
by m own example as well as by precept, seek to give 
lostraction in moral pnnciples and practices snd in 
good nsnuers. »’ »■ *■ 

Tbe followiDg outline is suggested — 

I'ubes to oneself purity, faealtb, nobility, self-con- 

trol, self-reliance, generositv, trulhfulneie, good taste 

•o dress, cultirstion of will power, economy, moral 

value of work, etc 

Unties 10 school to teachers and to fellow-popile 
Cbedienee, pnnctoslity, neatness, orier, etc. 

Dnties In the home : respect for parents, considcrB- 

tiou for brothers snd sisters, the weak, the aged, etc 

Unties to the lower animals ■ kindsess, etc 

Pr®P'® generally honesty, courtesy, 

efanty, toleration, jnstiee, etc 
I^bea to our country : pstnolism, courage, bouonr, 
cbedieaco to Uw, etc 


street end in public places, at eocial gathenngs. * 
QUEBEC. 

Tell them to thoroughly inculcate upon tbe minds of 
the children great respect for paternal, civil, and reli- 
gieoa auUiority. Let them warn them against intcmper- 
ance. the source of so many enJs, and against the 
ectreragaoce that impoverishes our country parts Let 
tli«d ^oraBiend them to avoid quarrels and law suite, 
and lei thens lay great stress to tho presence of the 
children on the necessity of honesty in eontraeta Let 
them also tewh tl ecn good manners, and insist upon 
politeness and dcanliness They can be made to highly 
pnie ID school tbe benefits conferred by agricalture in 
orter to makotbe children like that calling ; and 'let 
coontly* "**'“* *° instil into their minds great love of 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Moral Instruction is prortded for to a slight 

Client 

The moral and patriotic traioiBg, with nraetleal snd 
MhtlV'h "» 4*'/'oping good character IB the 

Mcb dogmatic Instroc- 
tion »* nky be given nnder the direction of the clerer 
« conueetiOD with til 
several cbnrch organisations, appear to produce at least 
as ge^ rMults as tbe foi mal teaching of rslicion in the 
schools of many other countries m tbe 

The loostdtfinite reference to ethics occurs in 
tbe words prescribed for tbe teacher's certifloate 
of age and character — 

«fthe said Candidate 
■a good, eed auch as to justify the Council of Publm 
dwSt: -M.'im.ng^th.t/the .sid™dt[ewmL 
disposed as a teacher to incolcate by precept nnd exam 

CANADA, 

Direct Moral Instruction is recommended •— 

sStiSsrSar"— : 

influeuceand examnla tho ^ Jirtno. His own 

to awaken ngbt telinn tha momot". •P’f^ble tales 

bvdliuR noble .en”mtnta .^/r.T ^ *”* 

eonlaioioe rules of dntJ^a.- . ! ® P«>rerbs 

»e.nvtuleemplo,S’‘^’ >“«™®tion. etc, are 

Topics CleanUiiBss and no.tno.o . 
neee, kindness to others gentla- 

truthfuloess. fidelilr in dr,t» -k-j* aniroali, love. 


TIIE 1N1>IAU HEVIESY, 


1910, 


CURREIIT EVERTS. 

CY RAJDUAni. 


nation. Th* feeling is glowing tliat the tension 
between the Lords and the Coinraons need not be 


k WOniO’S FAREWCLL mlBDTB TO THE MEJIORt OF 
THE DEPARTED KISO EDWARD VII 
AN the 20th of May last all that was moital of 
Hi King EdiTsrd YII of peaceful roeniory and 
T eTcrlasting renown was convejed to its last 
resting place Midat the unpaialleled pomp and 
pageantry of State, midst the eoleinn kilence of 
millions of his loving people, midst the mootnful 
expressions of the entire woild of civihvaiion, and 
midst the sobs and tears of hia widowwl Queen, 
hia children and other relations, his remains were 
tonseyed from Westminster ?*\nce, where they 
were laid in S^atc for three duje, to the historic 
Ohapel ol St. George at Windsor Casil» with all 
the eolemnities and tuneral obsequies due to hie 
royal rank and station. The day w»s indeed an 
historical day of mourning throughout the uni- 
verse, such was the respect and tegird in which 
the Ecace-niakor was held by all the nations of the 
earth. Never, perhaps, has it been known in ancient, 
taediasvai or modem history, of a monarch who 
was so genuinely mourned for the many ideal 
qualities of kingship which cbaract«rif>ed hts 
brief but memornble reign of nine yenia King 
Edward is gatheieil to bis ancestors bnt be baa 
left beiiiiid him an imperislnble name which 
will certainly be remembered so long ae the 
. world endures 

“ O ciric inusc, to suih a name. 

To such a name for ages lotig 
FfMerre » broad ap|troach ot lame 
And erer-cchoiog arenues ot ■oeg'' 

BRiTisn rouncs. 

As we write it appears that there are hopeful 
indications of bringing to a inutmlly sitisfactory 
end tho great constitutional struggle which has 
been raging in England since November last, and 
which has very wisely been s\i»pended be Teieon 
of the great calamity that has overtaken the 


prolonged any further. That, in fact, some «»odt« 
w«ndi should be established by the eminent 
protagonist on each side in older to arrange endur- 
ing terms of pesce with honour. Already the Prime 
Minister baa taken the preliminary Steps in the 
matter and has infoi med the lloiise of the exchange 
of views that has been going on for arriving 
nlan agreementon the lines on which aiepresent- i 
ative Conference could be held. W’e shall soon learn 
whether or not the attempt made proves succiss- 
ful No doubt the subject is a thorny one while 
the spirit of the followers on each side is more for 
an open combat, come what may, than for the 
dehbeiauofttii cntn'ra by a few. A large section 
of the Muiistennl party have already expressed 
their open disapproval of the suggested Confer- 
ence. So, too. the Irish faction On the other 
side, there seems at present an inclination to come 
to peace, though the party lepresontitig the Tariff 
reform looks askance at the Conference, lest their 
opportunity should for ever be lest. But 
the Tariff Reforirers do not tumDinnd that 
persooality end ir.Auence, let alone ability, 
to form a cave by themselves and carry on the 
attUBgle tooth and nail. On the side of the 
Unionists Mr Balfour and Loid Lan^downe may 
be pointed as the two most leading and influential 
in favour of a Conference. We may even count 
Lord Cromer. We cannot be so sure of Lord 
Oiirzon whoi>e pei-sonal ambition would rather 
prompt him to side with the ultra ** hackwood ** 
peers who are for war to the knife. It is to 
be devoutly hoped that for two good reasons 
at least the Conference may be an accomplished 
fact leading to an honourable and mutually 
satisfactory termination of the constitutional 
struggle Firstly, it is wise and expedient that 
the new King should not at the very outset of 
his ascension to the Throne t,e embannssed 
by iha feud of the people and the peers. 
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DENMARK. 

Dogmatic religious instruction is provided for 
but not Moral Instruction. 

FRANCE. 

In France, moral education differs radically, 
both in aims and essential characteristics from 
either intellectual or physical culture. 

The object of moral teaching is thus ex- 
plained 

Moral teaching la intended to complete and bind to- 
gemer all ether echool teachiuga , to eleiate and en- 
able them, aa it vere While other etudiea develop 
each tome apecial eptitnde, or enlarge the stock ol 
' ueeful knowledge, moral teaching la concerned with (be 
“®™opo»nt of the man himeelf, whether bj wey of 
toe heart, the intelligence, or the eooscieoce 
On the mailer, ae repreaenting eociety, deTolreethis 
• a* well ai other departments of educatioo Non- 
Clerical and demecratio eociety, indeed, has the cooet 
oifKt letereat m all iti members being esrlv unpreee^ 
hr leasoos they wiU nerer forget, with e lenie of their 
dignity, and with a not leit profound eeoee of their 
duty and indindoal reeponnhility. 

His mission is therefore well deSoed. It lelo 
strengthen these eiaenbel netioni of liuoao morality, 
common to all doctrines and neoessiry to all eieilised 
“*hing them part of tha pracbco of 
esny life, to implant them in the souls of his pupils so 
firmly that they msy neter be uprooted, beesofulfil 
Wis miaiiod without adhering to or dissenting from any 
et toe cooflicting beliefi professed by the tanous 
**®~~^li*f* which hie pupils asBociste sod almost 
confound with the eenersi principles of morality 
no Ukes these children as they comei, wilhOieir 
Ideas and their Isoguage, e 

into tlom by their fatmiiei, bis solo can 

them to get out of those beliefs wbsteter » inoss raiu- 

toe social standpoint— that is to aay. k>f(j 


neither a anbetitote for the prie 
Out joins hiaeftorU with then 
mao of each 


of duty : moral perfection will be their ideal, whatorer 
its altainmect may cost ; they will hare this much at 
least in common— a general cult of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, which is also a form, and not the 
leeet pare form, of religious feeling 

There are various courses of Moral Instruction 
adapted to the age and intelligence of pupils which 
need find no place here. The separate classes in 
Philosophy and Mathematics have the following 
ayllabtis in common — 

The aim and nature of Uorality. 

Tha data of cooscienca obligation and aanctioo. 
Uotirceof conduct and the aims of human life: 
pleasure, sentiment, and reason. Personal interest 
and genera] interest Duty and happineas. Inditidual 
perfection and hansn progress. 

Personal morality the sense of responsibility. Virtue 
and vice Personal dignity and moral autonomy. 

Domestic morality the moral nature and the social 
function of the family Authority jn the family 
^^cial morality right, justice, snd chanty. 8ol^ 

Rights respect for indiridasl life and liberty. 

Properly and work. Freedeni of thought 
Cmc and political moi ahty The Nation and thi Law. 
Ihe Country The Bute and its functions. luSo- 
cracy , ciTicsna political equality. 

If B.-The professor will must, as much with regard 
Wpereona! as to social morality, on the dangert (d 
dnnk end Its physical, moral, and eoeial effects, mor^ 
anfcfim^"’ PO’trty, iwoide, 

The Philosophy Class under the heading of 
Distoiy nnd Geography is. . a further insml- 
nent of Moral Instruction ' 


r for the father, 

.. jiake ao opTight 

He ahould must on the duties 
•iTJ?!*® men, not on the dogmas diwding tbea. All 
philOBophicM diecuision is obnonsiy 
‘““.ffom the 5-ery nature of bis office. Ili 
»|e or pupils, and the conBdence reposed » bim 
ny the family and the Bute. He concentrates all bis 
snorts on a problem of another kind; but none the 
^ ^noQs becinae it is esclusiyelj pracbcsi-tbo 
^blein or seeing tbst sU those children serre an effec- 
, moral spprenticeship. 

j‘‘*“toey beeoms citiiens, they maybe 
oMe^ by dogmatic opimone, but at least they will 
^ >a practice tbat toe aim of life should be wbigh 
tost ererythiog base snd Tils should be 


aspect for human personality j abolition ofslayery 
P*"sl legwlstion. ^ 
Religious liberty suppression of State religions 

Politicel liberty repreienUtiyo admm. 
priucipsl forms of goTrrnmsnt. Uation , the 

me coustitntion of democratic gOTcrament • toe' 

•'—....VS: 

..a „rt, . 

GERMANY. 

Th. K,.gdo„. .„d i„,' 

Kl-i-t, l.si.Ution in m,um ol Ednn,u„n .nJ 
It., d.einU In ,U„,, in . b,M ,p„, 
b..ng dnn. ,n Germ.nj, -itb „g„d In 
tr-ining. Allowing tor slight differences however 
th™i,pr.rt,e,l „n.„,„i,, .„d 
Inslrwrlroni. green nowhere in the schonl., .„d 
religion, instruction is given everywhere. 
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Arabs, is getting most popular. He has tko 
happy knack of making the people cleuly 
understand the mam object of the project, 
namely, to fertilise once more ilcsopotamia, 
which is such a desert now, as it was of old by 
restoring the ancient waterways and irrigating 
the land which was once •' die garden of Asu.’' 
The Porte is busy still consolidating and Bminc- 
ing. Its reUtions with the autonomous Balkan 
States are friendly and if all goes well, we may sen 
Turkey thoioughly strong and conTalescent in 
another two or thVee years The fir.ance depart- 
ment is doing its level best to oveihaul the whole 
system of taxation so as to obtain the needed 
revenue for a reformed civil and military ad- 
ministration. 

The other ripple on the eurtece ot CoMinenlal 
waters ie to be discerned in Hungary. The brave 
butaomewhatmiaguidedHegy.™ rontinnio- 
thair atrugglo »ith Analria, Both ara nnooBpro. 
miaing, so that all attempta at a (airip aalistaolory 
asltlement fall to the ground. Meannh.l. ,b. 
aged Emperor »ent on a tour to Beam. „h,„ ,,, 
met with an enthusiastic reception. 

Germany bss ita onn internal dilEcoUiea Tl„ 
nem E^nobia. Bill had to be .b.„d„„„, ' ' 

tbo strong opposition ot «„ advaor.d ni„g ^ 
finanoea loo are yet in 

While to add to the burden of the tax'pay*, 

bvingis creatingnoslightdUHatUfection. ItieJT, 

that a better feeling has prevailed of late bet*-. 
KngUnd and Germany. This is, indeed > " 

fortbankfutne»«. The Emperor, too itsL 
learning seme lessons from the psge of hie d"“’ “ 
ed uncle. He thinks more cf T-'' 

to be less voluble then before z'"® 

leaa talk aeoma to be hi. n«» motto 

■ In Bu™., the Dorn. 1,„ 
progr... totvarda more ind,p„d„, . , “I' 

sffll «.«, to bo d.„i„,u,dV'"J !• 

Stolypin. Inda^, "-tcrln, 

-b.,,,E.„u„gk..no„b,eod.priv„,o,..J“;; 




Finnish liberty is now nt an end. Vi 
futuru will disclose it is impossible to eay. Will 
It become n second Poland ? Anyhow the Tsar is 
growing 111 strength which bodes no good either 
to the brave and liberty-loving Finns or the 
unhappy Russian people 

The general elections in Franco have been 
quiet and M Briand setniR to have held his own 
with ease. He is now busy on a great and 
conipreheiiRive scheme of electoral reform, the 
keynote of which is to group more than one 
department in a single electorate. It remains to 
beseen how the Chamber will receive the scheme. 
Social reforms, including old age pensions, are 
etill looming ahead. Perhaps, France may take 
afresh leap forward in internal politics when 
Iboao refovnie are accomplbhed. 

Lastly, a word may be aaid about the brillUnt 
tour of Ex-President Booaevelton the Ountinent 
and in Egypt. Of the last we may epeak later on. 
But on the Continent he tree es outspoken as was 
expected of iiim In Italy, he quarrelled with 
the Pope which led to eome eerid correepondenco. 
The Papal Secretary tan hardly be said ti bo of 
n etatcman either of ripe judgment or tool.' 
Tbo ember, of a theological coolrovetsy were 
nrmfleealy kindled. Even the Quirin.l bad ti 
collide which i, deplorable Indeed, Pope Pius the 
Tmith i. unveraed in the ert cf aetule staleaman- 
chip which distinguished tbs Papal career of bis 
immedisl, predecoiwor in foreign affai,,. P[„s 
T'oth her also quarrelled with Spain, Aiid 
mirnWi, diet,. 11, i, „„ c.tbolio 0, 

, I- now shown it. teeth 

an ared to bre.lli, deCsnce to IboHolySeol' 
I^evell h„ go, i, 

Utmrano. m other place, are of a piece with bul 
“■ 17 “’ 7 ''»l».rgy. Ho i, „„„ 

•' N and mlcosely . . 

We »„elo,,g„" him with .„:„g ZJ. 
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B»rent» The »weel f»cecl mother la the fiiure erhicli 
It meit ott«n repreaented. A boy ill, ■ girl ill, rhildren 
plijing traent, • l»mp iipscL e pretent of flower* to 
the mother, the family at Ublo including graodpareota 
—each are the theme* atrikiogly presented ^V•r and 
royalty are practically n ot ref erred to 
Of the eighteen roluinea published iix are tl1ustrated> 
and some contain pieces get to muaio 
NORWAY. 

Separate Moral Instruction, or indeed any 
kind o{ Moral Instruction, does not appear to 
ke given in Norwegian Elementary Schools 
History, however, is made to cover Civics, and 
Science and Hygiene, with special emphaeis on 
Temperance. 

PORTUGAL 

De&mte Moral Inati action, on the Imsis ot 


an ofl'Kially published manual, is given in the 
Elenentnry Bi.hooU of Portugil 
Uoralt iheuld be taught in the Primary School to 
nayiaaa «t>entially practical maooer. euch la the 
la<l word otthe eciencc of education, andeuehiathe 
spint afthe lately reformed ofBcial eyllabutee. 

It II by appealing to the tectinga rather tbento the 
lalelteet that the teacher muit coramunicateto tha 
ohiliirvn, from the very corutnencemeot of their eutenag 
school, tha fuoJaracoUl moral concepts. An ethiea 
hearing on practice mey be raid to be the otodern 
fwKnla which exprv««eg the proper method to be ap 
plied In this branch of primary in»trn«tioo How la 
tbi* method to bo rerried out in detail* The end may 
be reached in rerioua weye — 

I lly obartriug tha inditiJual ebarecler ot the 
ehildren, and by studying their pr«di<po«ition*. in order 
to correct thrir fault* lu a kindly manner, or to im- 
proee theie good <|nalities 

•• Py letelligentlr atiliaing the school regulation* 
Man educatioaal meana, carefuIlT dulingoisbingaeg- 
^t of duty from •iiiiple infraction of rolea. emphaeio* 
n of odence to puniahiaent, g'oog proof, 

• of th* trhool, of a •mpuloua 

horror of mabciou* tato- 
and hypocrisy, placieg 
ibose aserything rl>r, aeser 
lafidcnrc* of cbildivn. their 
• v.uy.^nia *nu uieir deaire*. etc 

^ Py ineesaantlr appeding to lha feelings aad the 
JMgnienlorthoehildrso i by making them atien judge 
•f their ow* eoaduct ; by leading them to ssluo lo 
UeBMireaandio others moral and intetlectoai effort, 
by letting them freely speak aad art. etc. 

*■ Hy reosOTiag groaa conceptions *uch aa popular 
fcsjBtier* or aupersutioos rewoeing belief in witcb- 
la euio amj foolish arearitien* ef chosta from 
ether world, aad in the infl oeace ef eeitaia aniabeeu. 


la tho 

for jnitiee. iofu# 
"•triag. of diaainniali 
Trankaeia and uprigtilnc 


5- By dimet instruct on deal 
^ U>* cailde*. themaslees emu 
to obwrra the aad reaatw of sw 
*»der Ihmr aotico, aa dnsaks 


from fact* obeenod 
9g them eccuioaany 
iwtieh (oraeUme* (*U 
sc*a, idleans djeo b ^ 


dieaee, cruelly, etc., making tbem, however, feel M 
much pity for the nctime of enl a* horror for the 
evil iteelf, faeing concrete exusplee, or, hr dwelling oo 
direct expeneoee, to habituate the children to ngbt 
feeliags 

Moral Inttniction ebould assume these varied forms, 
more especially in the case of the younger children. 
Thecooevete character of this instruction, as sketch* 
«d above, abould be retained in all the pnmary grades, 
Nerertheless, as we shall now see, the cardinal moral 

Botioasean bn taught in the upper grades, accompanied 

by examplee, stories, and histoncal facts. 

SPAIN. 


The Papyri on .Voral Education contain a short 
paper by Senator Eilustdo Sanzy Escartin on 
Moral Education in Spain, from which we quote 
the following — 


.u vu. suuui.., niways DeiieTed that the 

bnsinessef the teacher aad tha porpesa efpublio 
aehools were not only to prodncB men of intelligence, 
but also, and eten mere, good citizens. 

Oor elementary teaching it bated on this principle, 
which is recognised by the law, aecerdmg towbiebt^ 
meral end. in the SehooL it tuppeted to penetrate every 
departmeet of activity. ' 

But It mutt be confessed that this pnooipla of a 
sen* pedagogy i* net ♦very where completely mpected. 
aod^ etiee »r* very nomeroos whets the teachar 
Mnflnea himself, slmett eicloiiTsly, to Ihs ponila 
IcMsingbj he»rtthe ceteebiim, withowgivibg t^ul 
atUntioote the Seal aim ef tducaliee a j>w: m 


t« “vieni opaio. We deairn 
voiilefour people with tb* spent ef 
progTv** end tolereoce, to lotpiru Itwith faithin ^ 
efScacy of pcr.i.Unt effort, and. as a condition and^ 
touodeuoo for eTeryUiiBg. with the love ef a 
^upnghl idral. oteful to the country and fnutfol “f 

SWEDEN. 

Moral Instruction rmivee no special atUnlion. 
^ SWITEERLAND. 

Each Canton pos!<ee.«es it# own edncaUonal 

•yslem The Federation only demsnds that e.eh 

Canton ahould make adequate pravwion for 
stnctly nadenominational education. The fol- 
lowing uthu syllabus with IntrodocUon 
« to.tmctioo to awaken and 

rtiii . f>»ri«ow.-Tbe moral envmanwnt of U>. 
rt^hon*, .chool, church, .trect, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


“ Pulmonary Tuberculosis and Sanatori- 
um Treatment" By G.UutKu^ iiD, i.e. 
{liailUrt Tindall (C Co*, London ; 0. d KtiUsan 
d Co., Madras'. lU 3-1.) 

We liave much pleasure in estendmga wuiin 
welcume to this book which, as its sub title telfg 
us, is a brief survey of the scientific, the Sana- 
torium and the sicial aspect of Tuberculosis" 
Pulmonary tuberculosis has been well temed the 
white man’s ptague end it is a true descnption 
also, for, it U prevalent m all those countries 
into which white man has penetrated and Euio- 


pcan civilisation has made its way Modem 
conditions of life tend to the aggregation in al 
ready congested towns of Urge numbers of people 
withdruwnfrom agrioolluial pursuits andacoun 
try open-air life Whe/i ovcrciowdnig joins 
hmias ,»ilh mill «inl poverty, tl,, ubi<,uit<m. 
Tubercle b.cillo, ee.llj. find, e fi,„ f„o,h„,d 
lie dweller. In ,n„nile,y nree, nnd cl„„, ,,, 
aamerou, victim,, For tong, even eble end ac- 
compli, bed pliyeicien, f„|,d to 
neccily ol treiiting oon,nniptio„ ,n lb, open 
eiv. SluO-y vnom,, erlificklly liv.t.d ,„d 
evev, window end de.v c.r,,„„, ...g 
liermeticnll, cl.,„d, w.rc ,1„ dwell, „g p,.„ 
the. untcrinneie. 

T I r “ 

IhrouEh tb. tolly ot depriving the oo„.„„,, 
live, lit tb, »dv,„l.g.,ot|„.h .,r.„d.eh,„rf 
hr, lienl ,„cce.. by l,.,pi.p p.,i„„ 

J^o lli. open eiv doling ot w„tl,„ 

but hi. only reword .,n„ „ J 

My ot Med, cl men. w,l| 1,„. 

d.y end the., modem i,„„, ^ 

.pby.,c,.nifi.. doe. nnt .„d hi. p.„.„„ ' 

opeu-ei, Beuetorie. Indeed, ih, id„ 

our, b„ uten eo.b . firm hej „„ n, ^ 


tbegeneml public that a doctor who doea no* 
advice this method of treatment is very soon 
abniidoneJ by his patients who flock to his more 
up to date rival in practice. Dr. C. Mutbu is 
is 9n enthusiastic and succefsful advocate of 
Saiintorium treatment and his long and varied 
expeiience entitles him to a respectful hearing 
fi'om his fellow-practitioners and the general 
public What interests the laity most is the 
consideration of the socisl and economic factors 
of Tuberculosis, in Part III of Dr. Muthu’a work. 
Opinions may differ as to the value o( the 
medical and pieventire measures proposed by 
Dr. Mutbu but they deserve serious considera- 
tion at the hands of all inteiested In’the welfare 
of the nations It >$ the fashion now-a-daya for 
polilivians of a certain class to call gueb ideas 
socialistic and relegate them to the limbs of the 
impracticable, but a calm and dispassionate treat- 
ment of these fjuestions is necessary if a nation 
is to hold Its own and not allow its able-bodied 
workersand ifltelleitual leaders to be decimated 
by the ravages of a disease which, after all, fs 
preventible and even curable if taken early in 
hand Dr. Muthu has done a real service tothe 
country of Ida adoption by ventilating his views 
bvforc the intelligent public and lie deserves to 
be congratulated on the succeas which he has 
already achieved, 

The Fountain. Hend of Religion. 

This book sets out to show that all the principal 
religions ot the world havn a common origin in the 
Vedas It fs written by Mr. Ganga Prasad, a. A., 
M.a.A.8, and is pubUsl.ed at Meeiut by the 
Arya Pratinidhi Sabi, a, U. P., for the modest 
sum of As 12 The author writes frankly from 
the standpoint of the Arya Samaj. and the book 

conlainsaporlraUofSwamiDajanandaBamwati. 
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THE MAN6&HESE INDUSTRY. 

BT Mb. P. V. BAMl RAU, il *. 

/7\NE of the most important mineral indastites 
TTr of India ia that of manganese mining The 
I latest monograph on the manganese-ore de 
posits of India ia that written by hlr. L. L 
Fennor. Thismooograpn la obviously of the great- 
est practical value in supplying the pioepectore, 
mineraand geologists witliiiecesaary and up to date 
information on the manganese industry of India 
The existence of roanganeae-urea in India baa 
been known from time immemorial but no 
serious attempt was made until 1891 when a 
syndicate was formed to work tbs deposits of tbs 
Yizagapatam district The Vitagspatam field 
wu tbs pioneer manganese producer and exporter 
In Icdu. Since then, the enormoua demand for 
the masgenese-ores bis led to the discovery of 
many deposits and also to tbs opening up both 
of tbe newly discovered deposits and of those 
that were previously known to exist, bianga- 
nese deposits occur tbroogbout India both lu 
British -Provinces and Native States The most 
important centres of production are Jabeuain 
Central India ; Balaghat, Bbindara, Cbindwara, 
Nagpur in Central Provinces ; Sandur, Virsga 
patam in Madras Presidency ; Shimoga, Xumkur 
in Mysore State ; Pancbmabslls in Bombay 
Presidency ; and Singbhum and Gangpur State 
in Bengal. 

Highly manganiferous minerals occur in 
•gnecus rocks Miingsnese-ores occur in rocks 
of all ages and the Indian deposits lie mostly 
in Arehiean rocks in large quantities The 
Archean group of rocka include the Khondalite. 
the Kodunte and the Gondite senes of neks 
developed in VitigapaUm, Central Provinces and 
other places. 

_ The Ebondalite senes of Vitagapatam, essen- 
tially mx le up of pira-schisU and meUraorphosed 


sediments and composed of garnet, sillimanite, 
quartz and graphite, possibly contains a little of 
manganese which has been dissolved out by 
circulating waters, thus giving rise to a metaso- 
tnatic replacement of the rocks. 

MangaQe«e-nres oceurabundantly in the Eodu- 
cite series of rocks in Vizegapatam and Gan- 
jam districts This series of rorks composed of 

potash-felspar, mmganese-garnet (spandite) 

and apatite with or without pyroxene and 

qnariz, is conclusively proved to be of 
Igneous (plutonic) origin intrusive in the 
Khondahtes In Yiz-sgapatam manganese- 

ores are found by the replacement of rocks 
such as quartz-felspar rock, Kodurite rocks that 
contain manganese silicates in large quantitieu 
and also by the decomposition in $tlu of rocks 
composed wholly of manganese sihcstes. Ihemaxi- 
mum depth to which tbe ore-bodies extend ss the 
result of the eheration of tbe Kodurite rocks. Is 
put at 600 ft Mangenese ores also occur in 
considerable and markable quantities in the tucks 
of the Dhtrwar facies. Manganese ores occur, as 
defioiueegregstious, m true latente, both in high- 
level and low-level kinds, at Goa, Teleoadi in Bel- 
gaiuD, and Oosalpur lu the Jabalpur district. The 
ore IS also obtained in rocks resembling true late- 
nt® which IS designated as faterftoW, such as at 
Jabalpur, Dbarwar, Bellary, Sundur, Kadur, Shi- 


small rounded bodies called pisolites, both of de- 
InUl and concretionary forms, is also interesting. 
The mineral is sparingly found in the tertiary 
formations such as in Siw.hks and also occurs 
in ponds and rivers lu dendrites, in deep sea depo- 
sit. as nodules, in sands and soils as small parti- 
«le* and also in fault rock of different ages 

The iiHiresse in the price of manganese to- 
the close of 1905 which ruled throughout 
1806 gave * considerable sUmulus to manganese 
ttmers. The shortage of the mtnganese yield, an'd 
the resultant high price that prevailed In the 
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The 1 arot of the Uohemlans Jin “/Vw" 
The Key to the Tarot Hit .f S 
With The Adepts. % JJr. f’.auz Uartmmn 
{William Jiider <C .S'ort. W, ] 

These books are intemieJ to inteieat the public 
in that form of nostieism known as lloKicrucwn- 
ism. The author of the first woik is M.Geiird 
Encsusse, and it is translated by Mr A E W’aite, 
the English leader of themoveinnnt Itpurpoitato 
describe “ the absolute key to occult ecieiice ” In 
reality, the book contains an inteiesting descrip- 
tion of mystic sjmbolism, and indicates incident 
ally that the Tarot cards were the progenitors 
of our modern pUymg cards The second book 
offers a key to tho Tarot and with it are issued 
a set of the peculiar caids winch foiiu the imvlo- 
rial basis of the divinitions which compute this 
aspect of oecultistn, Dr. Hartmann's work is 
the translation of some notes by a triend pur- 
porting to be an adventure amongst the R «icru- 
cians on the astral pi me It should interest 
mystics. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

TllK BlOOPAPHICAL BTOnr OK THE COSSTltrilON. 

f!f Ednsrd. fl. Elliott. O. P. Putoam and Bona. 
BTOniES m POETiiy. By Btopford A. Brooke. Dock- 
north A Co, London. 

A CoitNfcii or Si-AIH. By Mr. IValtcrnood. G. Bell 
and Bone, t,ondon. 

Goldsmith's T nAVELtER axd tub DESEnTEDViLtacE* 
By Graj’a Clegy. D. C. Heath & Co., I^ondon. 
UoDTLEltcellEDRsALOSB. By IVill LcTington Cotnforl. 

J n Lippincott Company, London. 

Philosophy as a Science. A synopsis of the writings 
of Dr Paul Cams. Open Court Publishing Co., 
Cliicago 

PsTciioLOOT OP Politics AND History. By Bcv. J. 
A, Dcue. Longmans Green dr Co. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

ArnenvM's India By Or. Edward Sachan. Kegsn 
Paul, I'rincl) Trubncr & Co. 2 V’el. 2-'>/- Nett 
Castes AND Tribes OP BovTic India. By Dr. Edgar 
Thurston 7 roll Published by the OOTemment of 
Msdras Prictils 15*^0. Arsilsble at G. A.Natesan 
(t Co , Madras. 

TlADnARANi Trsnilsted from Beugali, by Rabindra 
Chandra Manlik International Publishing Company, 
Calcutta 

Report op the rovmn Indian iNDDSTRtiL Conper* 
cncbIIbldat Madras Secretary, Indian Indus- 
trial Coaferenee, Araraoti. 


Portraits of the Transvaal Deportees. 
AVehavaceceivcdfrom Messrs P.S ^sUi ACo., 
the enterprising photographers of Mount Rond, 
some inteiesting portraits in conneTion with the 
ceceut Transvaal deportations They include a 
group photograph of the first 2C dejioiteea who 
arrived in Aladias, a group of deportee who have 
b«en in the Transvaal gaols, as passive resistere, 
more than twico, a group indicative of the leligi- 
ous unity that esists amongst the Transvaal In- 
dians, and a portrait of Mr. I>ei>ng Quinn, the 
Chairm.an of the Transvaal Chinese Association, 
who was one of 20 Chinese also deported. These 
four portraits can be obtained fivtn Messra p. g, 
Sastri 4; Co , at Re. 1 each We have no doubt 
that those who are interested in the Transvaal 
Indian struggle and who desire to possess records 
of the remarkable spirit o! sacrifice and patriotism 
■ displayed by the Ti'ansvaal Indians will be glad to 
possess copies of these unique photographs. We 
base also received a portrait of Mr. 11. 8 LPolak 
the Transvaal delegate to India who has dmio 
great and hjiting service to tho cause of onrsuiler- 
ing ccnntrytnen in South Africa. 


BUDDHIST HCLBS FOR THE Laity. By D. J. BobaSloba. 

Duddhiat Theoaophical Society, Oalte, Ceylon. 

AH Alueic IllStORY OP OCJARAT, VOL, I. By 
£.T>ena>on Roaa, Ph D. John Murray, London. 

The Lif&and Work op Guru OnviNn Sivoii. By 
Bhigat Lakahraan Singh, Ludhiana. 

Bhrwad Bjiacavadoitartha CliANDRiXA. By Pan- 
dit Ayodhya Prasad Miara 

WnBATlvlKDiA Its Production, Varieties and Im- 
provement. By Albert Howard, M. A. leaued under the 
auUiority ©f the Ooverninent of India. Thacker BpinK 
it Co , Calcutta 


India in Indian and Foreign Periodicals. 

INDUH roLaTECHNics. By Mr. II. Subba Rao [“The 
IlindusUn Review", May, I'HO ] '■ 

Vaoic Civilisation in Ancifnt Britain. [“The 
Ved.c MagaainennaGurukola Samathar”, JaUth.] 

I The DAY. College Umcn Magazine", May, J910.1 
Tue Arts and Crafts of Tibet and the E.btbiiw 

W'- "’Mle. "'m, 

nal of tho Royat Society ot Arts", May JSllO ] 
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The BaoiVr cf the *rotkm*n ftnploy**! in tli« 
qatrriM h.u ri«<‘n m'xttjr In proportion to th* 
IncrtMo ef ths pro<lactioo of tfi* orw. The 
•Terigt deiljr number cf hindo cmploje'l nt the 
<}T»rrir« tn>l ulnea In 1009, vm IS,4)(t *« 
•g»iii«t 18,715 for the previoiM jt*T The in* 
doKtrj, bMidM exercising * beneOnel efTect on 
the increue of wegn for coolie Ubcur, arb> 
■Uo u a relief in time* of greet elreen and 
feaine. 

To obviate the (liRlciilt)i of ballock rart tran* 
port, minirg areee in the C-ntml rrnvjnce«, in 
Central India, in SiinHiir end in M}a>re. are 
being eunneeted to the dilTerent railiveya by light 
trarnweya oj* feeder linen Thaioel o' pUting 
thelnlian ore* on the Eurnpeen marktU eom 
pare* very favourably with that ef the Itraxilian 
sr the IloMian orte 

The Wi that Indu eulTvni by exporting the 
oree in raw condition i«, indeed, etiormooa end 
rtry heavy. It le confidently aseerted that, when 
the manufacture of ferro inanganMe haa been in 
ttoduced into India, undoubtedly there will be 
an epprcciablo incroaie ir the total value of the 
Output of manganeae otea. If India ahuuM po*aeaa 
the advantage of the Tnaiiiifttlure of ferro 
ttanganeae, the waaliirg and concentrating the 
atnalU and dust of ores and, crushirg and con- 
centrating the low grade orea at preeenl thrown 
away, will bo brought to a aucieeaful, commercial 
bssie. Suitable plants miiat be erected for press- 
ing the pulverulent ores into I riijiiettea. The 
export value of the manganeae ores in the raw con- 
dition from 1892 to 1907, I. e, for 10 years, worka 
out to only C2,788.90> rupepa or 4,18%B37X, 
whereas, if the ores had been conveited into 
feno-mangaueee, the ferro tnaganese value would 
■mount to Its 261,340,380, or I7,432,692.£. 
Thus we clearly see that India luia auBVred 
■ tremendous loss of lU. 198,551,475, or nearly 
20 croree of rupees during the period of 


16 jeare through not rutnufseturirg ferro* 
tnsngarrae 

3(<Mt of the mangir.eao crea is uael (n the 
nanufscture of Steel and iron. \V) er. the man- 
gvneaa i« present in (I # proportiuna of 7 to .30 */o 
the steel •cr|>iiri-s great lenaila xtrength and 
heermea hard, foogb, and dmtilo by I eating to a 
yellow or white brat and ijiirrehirg In water. 
TI-m steel IS ptsiticslly non inagrstie and pc*»ew 
an extremely Jow elnctrie rorduc'iitty, U la al*o 
aliadronductorofhp.it The atesi though dim- 
cult lo work M now Utgely »»..] for m,oy 
powa wlier» lardnc*., roiighneM, and power to 
resi.l grinding wear are re<|uire.| Sfining roafliin- 
ary. d.vdg.ng appaiatu.. safes and railway 
are mat* nut of ,t |t „ ,1*, 
area and racers 


g o orraara iismI m tli> Dianufacturo of 
chlorine, blesrh.ng powder and potaasiiim per 
manganete Th.y sNo find appl, cation In the 
preparation of oxygm an, I for coloring gl.«i«. ,nd 
enamela and for pottery Pure Bietallie manga- 
neao IS greyish whole-color, very tough and aunc- 
rior in hardnesa to hardei.nl steel and gissa 

«U.und»l,. manymounUin falls 

UtZ l„l '‘ydrceJ^fricul instal- 

ution. for lodii.trial purposes The electrical 

in Mywro will never fail to cxrrciso * great effect 

large aiauunt nfsiicrBaa wi. -i ? ensure a 
mg of ona m Indi.. ! '' ^ smelt- 

fsct,the out look of the ■';'°"'Ph«hed 

to be bright aid will 
— in the industrisM^fi-^ 
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Tlic Missionary Education in India 

Prof. Iirne«t D. Burton, of tlio UniTeisity of 
Cliir'igo, nt.o Ins rtcoiiUy Been tinvellnig in 
Hindustan for llis expiP's purpose of t*s.imu ing 
its edacs'ional institutions ns conducted 1 »> Chiis- 
tian inispiLtiaiies pptrk^ in The /ImeitcHn Journal 
of Theolpj’j (CliicHgo) of the woih in the filloAii « 
measured teims: 


Missionaiy cducntiQn ns csiiietl on in India 1i is its 
elements both of iicakncss and of strength It was 
originally dci eloped i‘i India as in o'lier coi'ntries as ao 
adjunct to miBsioniry woik eondmUd froin a puielv 
Tdigioiis point of TieiT Tho carlv missionaries wm as 
ainattcrof course, men icalous to can y the Clnisiian 
rcligiftu to India and to miu eonwta to it Education 
«as adopted as a noeosiary monos to the sehicicment of 
their prineipsl aim, md often with some rehicUncc 
Moreoicr, more Ilian once theie has swept oicr the inis- 
sionaties and the nun,igeis of the missionary scnicties 
At homo n ware of dnuht as to the legitimacy of a mis. 
aionnry society conducting educational work at all Still 
further, tlio menns at tlio disposal of tho missionary 
societies hare always been limited There has always 
hecn a necossnry competition, fiiiancnlly speskmg, !)«• 
tween arangclistio wori and cdnc-vtionil work 
“ Despite those Imndiceps missionary teliools haso 
ineresscd in number and elTicioncv Thereaie to dav 40 
colleges conducted hy foieign missionary societies, some 
SO) eecntidary lehools, besides large numbers of element 
ary schools. According to the latest araiKWe sutisbcs 
IW.OOO young people from the Indian riinstm com- 
munity nro in school. llcUtirely to the sizo of ibo two 
comiminitieR, oi or four limes as many Cbnslians arc in 
school as Ilindus Of tho wisdom of the cdoratiooal 
policy there IS na longer any doubt on the pari of the 
imssionsncs Cipcriciico has abundantly prored that 
thoso bodies whieli hare c'lcn lirgo attention to educa 
tion hare achiered tho largi-sV results, while eaery board 
which Ins yielded to the anli education sentiment bss 
had reason most sciioosly to regret it” 


AORICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN IHDIA- 

BybecdickU bayani. \ailh an introilnctioti hi t 
V.tsldas Damodar Thachersoy. Tho book cootJns^ 
pr< at deal of nsof ul and raluable information re^rdm 
the preseiit staU aad futiiro possibilities of tho p^cin 

A.’nATBSAN S CO, ESPLANADE, MADRAS 


Hindustani ns the National LaDguage. 


An fttticiu on tlio abovo subject from the pen 
of the late Dr. Nisliikanta Cliattop.a.-iyayn is pub- 
H-heJ 111 tlio Jlhifluslan Jievieic for JIny, He 
consiolers tiiat I’ligHsh can not ever become tlie 
national language of Inrlia because English-know- 
ing Indians ate a niern drop in the ocean of 
Indian humatiily. Tlic English Government 
hate ever tiled then best to develop Hindi and 
IIimliislAni of the Ncrl h After giving a brief 
hut very interesting skelch of tho origin and 
development of Huduatani, the Dcctoi thus 
proceeds to summarise the principal rentons wliitli 
Weigh with those who ihink' that Hiidtistani 
ahoula be the notional lai'ciiage of Jndi • 


(.1) illiar bcen and Btill IS, la aomo shspo or other, 
tho uiijitm /mnra of India, spoken and understood 
from nices to Korrnchec. and from Lalioro to Tstiyore. 
ft IS oonsciuet Hy understood by a larger nunkcr of 
people than any other. 

(2) Ui^ like English, a nnsed and composite Ian- 
represents in duo propuilipn 
boll! the Hindu and the Mohomodan elements, an 
mdispcnaeblo eonditiouin any Indian inititntion, aoeial, 
nalfouab ■'''guistio, that elnma to bo 


1 1 * *"Kbsh, a practlenl aid 

skills, •n.ni.tJ b, .„b,- 

ta. Siirpl'S ■>' 

docs still enjoy to a pertain 

S “'.S° 

haa boon used both by Hindus ^ m 
centuries The Urdu Lrins .. T .^iahomedsns for 
willing, and withabttle practur“ri'mo * '''‘® v' 
wnte with groat ease and r. ,* anyhody ctu 
PtmiMi orUrdu nianu.pr,pt'l",,,f:®‘'f"^® A" ‘iegant 
of the most beautiful and 7*'*^*’ '* 

U at Lnman eyes can ever rest on caligraphy 
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India's Submerged Half- 

Writing in the Ninetetnth Centwij on the 
“ Submerged H«H in India " Mr S V Sirgb 
has pleaded eloquently for the emancipation of 
Indian women; ho shows, dramatically, tho 
•noUe part that Indian women have played in 
the past history of their country, and pou.ta 
out that tho seclusion in which they are now 
plpced had its origin not in any religious idea, 
but simply in the fact that the anarchy in 
India resulting from the invasion of the Arabian 
hordes in tho early l.l\ddle Ages was so pee- 
valent that the seclusion of women was necessar- 
ily adopted for their protection. Mr Singh le 
a modern in pleading that the future of India 
lies In the education cf her women. 

After pointing out that or er 200,000 children 
ere martiedi under four years of age, over 
2,000,000 between five and nine and 3.000,000 
undei fourteen, Mr. Singb says — • 

Kow, the Iteyitoue that aupperte tlio trch of thie 
baneful eustom it the Indian woman Tho fatbera of 
the ehild-bnde and groom may happen to be men 
viVio have drunU deep at the (ounUvn of modem edu- 
- cation. They hare come into the realization tliat earlr 
marriage will ruin their ohildren, mentilly and physi- 
cally, and thus wilt contribute towarde the degenera- 
tion of the nation. But their wires are ahaolutelj in- 
capable of grasping each fundamental rcaaomng ir the 
girl'a mother le nllinda, her Brahman teacher aternly 
telle her that sho would bo guilty of a horrible am if 
were to tcep her little daughter unmarried after abe is 
eight years old. Tho mother of the boy le likewiso 
instructed by her pu7idU. In the case of the Mabomedan 
mother, religion cannot ho cited as a good which compels 
her to marry her children while they are of tender age ; 
but,^poaking broadly, custom cnslases her to aa great 
a degree as it docs her Hindu sister. The women of 
the neighbourhood would make it their butfoese to 
acandahse the mother of any gir! or boy who daro 

to keep her piogcny unmarried after Uie eighth, or 
teotfa, or at the utmost fourteenth year. Therefore 
both tho Iliodu and Moslem r omen see to it that their 
children are married at an extremely early age— directir 
In the faoo of their educated husbands’ argumenU 
showing tho harm of so doing. 

Like early marriage, enforced widowhood has buoe 
like a heavy millstone around the reck of India. Troi 
this enstom docs not prevail in alt scetions of IndiM 
soeicty, being strictly confined to the llindns. Tho 
Hindu community, however, forms the larger butt 
the Indian population. 


WhfO li» tomts to i.r?« the need of temole 
edacalion Mr. Singh wiilis: — 

In tho pMt the British Goiernment of India has spent 

butasmall pittance upon educating tho women of the 

land; butnow the Administration seeffl" to be in the 
tODod to take up the task in real earnest. M an en- 
bouraginginatanee, the measures that the 
Goremnicnt of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
are justat present Ituncliing may be rneniiOneo. The 
plan, in brief, includes the appointment of an inspectress 
to organize and control the work o! female ^ucation^ _ 
with suitable assistants to help her in the work ; the en- 
largemontof ctass-room aceoramodation at tboLneknow 
Normal School BO as to take in day scholars as well as 
boarders , the encouragement of the attendance of girls 
in boya’ acbools by means of a system of a capitation 
grants, the revision of the curriculum for girla’ schoota ; 
tho training of teachers of good social standing to work 
both in the primary and secondary grades and as visiting 
governeeaea ; tlie encouraging of school teachers to 
educate their wires and female relatives with a view to 
their being engaged as instructors; the granting of 
au^Untial stbolarahips to encourage girfs and women 
to continue their studies at homo from the lower to the 
higher grades, and even to the point that will enable 
them to take tno uairersity exaimnation : increasing tbe 
number and improving the staff of girls’ school! i the 
emuloyoicnt of fairly competent teachers until specially 
trained ones are ready to enter the field ; Govemment 
asaistanee for private schools for tho better classes of 

E irls : active measures to stimulate oltendaneo and atudy 
y giving money prizes as well as books and pictures at 
rewards of merit and the establlihment of local com* 
mittees of advise t« co-operate with the Govemment, to 
consist of members of the committees represented in the 
district The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Administration also has invited the active co-operation 
of Indian ladies in the effort to encourage and popolariso 
femalo edueatmn. It will thus bo aeon that the scheme 
is comprehensive and far-reaching 

Mr. Singh concludes by sitting that the educat- 
ed men of the Peninsula are so infatuated with 
their politic.vl playthings, and are giving so much 
of tlicir attention to the firing off of verbal bombs 
nttho bureaucracy, that the only way Hindustan 
can become great lies through the emancipation of 
its womanhuod. 


BABA BHAEATI'S LECTURES. 

Mtaf .plritu J di.oo»,.. 

a £ K w.” rni ’? • 'f'"? 

inspiring. The book whfch contams'^^ interesUng and 

fis" a‘„: 
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far tGUer treatccl t^ian ^Yt'^^,eIn women by UwUw. 
Until lately English law, for instance, ccnfiecitwi 
the rafl-nied wocun’a property ns though ninnwi’e 
were n felony, forfeited her earnings, guve her no 
claim to her own children lly the laws of I«lam 
her property was carefully gunidtd. And it is 
notQWorlhy how great a part women have played 
itiMusVim countries ns lulcrs, nnd in Btalesman 
ship. 

On the question, of the position of Mahomedan 
women in India ftt the piesent day, Mr N !I 
writes ns follows iu the current number of the 
il/wsliirt Jltvif’B • — 

Without, however, magnifjine the exteting evils or 
the dveadenee cl ah that was good, we raiy edout the 
truth that tho social status of tho Mahomedan ladic*, 
such as It la, stands in urgent need of some care, and 
wa can set ourselves to worh without decoonorig the 
present status with all the fires of eto'iueut orations 
from the political platforms Tho present etatus, it 
must be owned, Is neither in eonfirmily to tho true 
tosehlngs of our noble Prophet, nor in harmony with 
tho increasing demand of the refincmeou and cmliza* 
tione which wehavo to study and follow in tho interest 
of our own eaistenco, as a recognised unit aiaon^et tho 
other nnit* of the ptogreaaise world with a pTogresaivo 
social philosophy of Its own, and, without attciopting 
to trace the cauios of the dci'hiic, it miy bo said that 
two potont elements are needed for the desired reforma- 
tion,— (1) t/*« rtZucnfiou and (2) f/ie vidotemnmnge 
Here it may be pointed out that the i]uckt)on of yiarifa, or 
scclaiion from public vazo, is one that need notlio een- 
ously considered until after tho women are edocated and 
the poor, unhealthy and sichly-looKing young widows are 
remarried It is all very well to cry for the rcmovsl of 
yiarcht on giounds of health and hygiene; but far more 
Sk-Me dvvwmT 
widows while in tho blossom of youth and hare to pass 
the rest of thcir unhappy lires as widows. To them all 
thopleisurcs of tho world are cruelly denied, though 
they SCO and watch that their moro fortunate sisters era 
in the full onjoymont of those pleasures Tho euston 
of widowhood IS not only cruel, but it is sgsinat the 
very teachings of Islamic truth ; it is therefore to he 
wondered how and why it is ezistmg with a peculiar 
tenacity, and no serious attempt has yet been made to 
replaeo It by a perfectly religious ordinance torereatTv 
on the ezpirj ot the prescribed period since the death of 
tha first husband. 


The Missionary’s Opportunity- 

“Th« Awiikcning of Inciiitt iLs Cau?eH”isthe 
this of an article by tbe R«tv. N. Macnicoi, in the 
Xationul Sfissionat;/ for M*}’. Ho 

feeli no doubt thnt Imiiu is awokening — that 
quicVening baa already com® in great measure 
tottid people of the lind and that its stagnant 
w.aters are being stirred by new winds of the 
spirit. The duty of tho Christion now is at the 
centre ot the stream of life. Christ and His Mes- 
sage should always be at the place where the 
stream flows strongest, so as to biitig them into 
the midst of that environment and to make them 
operative u(*oo jt. Mr. Macnicol warns his brother*' 
MissionHiies that, if they do not take heed of this 
splendid opportunity, the tragedy that befell when 
Mahomed and Aiabia turned from their idolatry 
and found no guidance fiom the corrupt Chriatiati 
Secretaries of ibeit day, would also be repeated 
now, with the result that tho wheel of pixigress 
would not move, as they did not at the time of 
Mahomed, and tho consummation of the Kingdom 
of Christ would he delayed. That India is moving 
IS ceitxin — and becauRe It is so aluggiah and so 
immense. Its advance, once the direction is deter- 
mined, niU bo overwlielming in its force and in its 
elTvct it wiU produce tho equilibrium of tlie race 
The inQuonce of Christianity in creating the 
national impulse in India lias been in two ways — • 
one by ecting na a moml force and thus raising 
the morn! standards observabla in the organised 
efforta now being made to raise tho “untouch- 
ables, to start societies for tho protection of chil- 
dren, and other tliinga— and the other by acting na 
a goad i-i the way ot making tho faiths of Hindu- 
stan besSir theinselvea in conscious emulation. 
Bewdea the i.-flaenecs of Christianity and the im- 
pact of Western civilisation, tbeie have been other 
ciu<es for tho ri«o of national consciousness in 
India such ?s Japip-R rapid lise and tho new spirit 
thionghout Asia. 
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two' HEROIC LEADERS. 

Mr. Iieuns Quinn. 

•n-sR. Lpung Quinn, whose photogruph we re- 
produce in this issue, went to the Trans- 
f vaal u e trader sixteen >eir8 rgo lie 
U » Chinese subject, and with several compstnota 
taunded the Gvnlon,“-se CluH in Johannesburg 
of which be subsequeotty became Secre^aiy Since 
the wsr ho has been earnestly engaged in endea 
Touring to eradicate the evil that arose consequent 
upon the facilities afforded for apiun sraoking, 
under llie Chinese labour Ordinances, to hw com 
patriots who were brought to tli« Colony under 
indenture, and only recentlj ho hna been vigor 
ouily assisting tha Transvaal Oo\eri met.t toihat 
*nd* In 1007, at the time that the Transvaal 
•Irufgle became acute, Mr Qumn was elected 
Chairman of the Ciiineae Association In this 
capacity he became a tower of strength to his 
community, and by way of appreciatioo of the 
authority and inffuence that he exercised over 
bis fsllow-eountryiosn, he was the fiiet Chinese 
to be airssted and it was in his capacity aa leader 
of his community that he signed 'he Irtter 
upon which the compromise uf 1908 was bavd, 
his to eignatories being Messrs M K- 
Qsndhi and Thumb! Kaidoo, Mainly thruugb 
Mr. Quinn’s efforts, the Chinese community wei" 
induced to accept voluntary registration, anil 
this was effected, though not witliont ■ great 
deal of difficulty St the beginning, in the pro 
imisea of tbe Chinese Assirciation nndtr the 
aupervUinn of Mr. Quinn, who was officially 
thanked for the services that he had thus rendered 
to the authorities. W'hen it became evident that 
Transvaal Government had no intention dl 
abiding by tha compromise, Mr Qmnn at once 



to 


voice4 Ihe views of hH compatriubs, and wheu no 
notice WAS taken of their protests, be was the 
very first Chinese t> destroy the voluntary regis- 
tration cci'ificite that, in his opinion, he had 
been induced to accept by means of a false re- 
presentation A little wliile later, nhen tliu la-st 
attempt ate settlement seemed to have some 
probability of success, Mr. Quinn wee especi- 
ally iiivitcd by General Smuts to attend a Confer- 
ence on behalf of tbe Chinese community, and 
when this effo- 1 failed he once more became a pas- 
sive t««ietei Mr Quinn has been in gaol in that 
capacity three timea, on the last two occasions 
with hW laboiii lie has now been deported from 
the Transvaal, and shoitly befoie hia departure, 
General Smtita sent for him once more to di»«)iu 
the eduatioo. TetMr Quinn has been deported 
on tho ground that be carnut be ideBtiQ°d by tbs 
autborities Three years sgohewssa prosper- 
ous mertbant, worth about Rs 30,000 ; to day be 
IS a pauper, having voluoUrily ncccpted material 
rum rather than betray his countrymen and 
eully bis honour 

A Brave Tamilian- 

-^T R A Chettiar, whose portrait appears 
10 this issue, IS the leader of tbe 
' Madr-w«e coiamuinty in the Tmnevaal. 
He w the Cbairaiao of tha Tamil Benefit Society 
of Johannesburg Mr Chettiar is over 60 years 
of age and has been resident in South Africa for 
very many yesra, having his domicile in Natal 
n« was doing agoodluwntBS as a tmdenn Johan-' 
nesburg when the struggle commenced, but has 
since been reduced to poverty. Though suffering 
severely fiom diabetes ar.d other serious disorders, 
he baa thiee Vimea gone to gaol and orce been 
aeported to Nalsl. He is the proud father of 
Mr. A Varadan Chettisr, a young m«n of twenty, 
one yeareofage, who was recently deported to 
India after having suffered injpnsonment with 
bard labour ro less than SIX times. 
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SbipbuUdiDg in India. 


In llio A^ril issue of tlie /tidicin ^nsntetstnan 
Mr. M. U Smt quotes the lectuier in Econojnic, 
of the Beng-jl National College, Calcutta, to show 
that 80 far luck as thirty centuries ago India 
was ocquainied ivith Inland and Ocean Kaviga 
tion, and her mercantile marine earned hei com. 
modities and manufactures to the most distant 
parts of the then known world. The ancient 
Vedio scriptuiea, the TJpsnishads, Furanns and 
other Brahmanical texts and Buddhistic woilts, he 
says, are replete wiih allusions to Navigation, 
National Shipping and Shipbuilding, nnd there 
are evidences that India once occupied and mam* 
tained for a aeries of centuues her glorious 
position as the Queen of the Eastern Seas. This 
shipping activity presupposes a knowledge of 
Naval Arcliiteeture and seamanship of a very 
high ordtr. Antiquarians slate that there weio 
in existence several wmks in Ssnskiit on 
Nnukanajan Shastra or the Suence and 
Art of Navigations and shipbuilding. It is 
iclaled that at the time of the ic«asion of 
Al“\am’«r ihlQiest, the piRiags of the Indus 
was ellected ty a flotilla of boats, con&tincted 
and tnsnned by tlie Indian loiltnen Doting 
the reign of Emperor Clnnlii Gupta {U C 
321 297) the development of nnlioml ahippii.g 
had reached a stage when the Emperoi found 
it nerc«.saiy to create a Board of Admiisllj. 
Tlie department was very well organised 
and nt iU head was placed sn o^cer called 
the Supeiiiitendent of Ships. He was entrusted 
with the duty of not only msnsging U.o affiun 
connected with the ocean r.n>ijr..ti..n, but .Win 
connection with Indian navigation oniivereand 

Mr. Sant poioU out that even in recent^timeg 
India was not at oil backward in navigation. A 
hundred years ago the teak bottoms of Indian 


ships, being better adapted to resist the action 
tbosea-wntcr and especially of the eea^water in 
E.istem seas were found in many respects superior 
to the English bottoms made of oak. As a result 
forty years ago one-thin! of the tonnage employed 
ill Indian waters was Indian. As the result, how* 
ever, of the fierce competition with foteign ship- 
ping diiien by steam-power and well equipped 
with all the latest improvements and machinery, 
the number of Indian sliips using the different 
harbours dwindled in 1899-1900 to l,G76.wherea3 
in 18ri7 there were about 54,280 native vessels 
using different Indian hai Lours. At the present 
time with the exception of a few Farsee engineers 
who arc in charge of the ships belonging to Native 
Steam Navigation Companies all the responsible 
v/otk connected with the Indian shipping is in the 
hands ofEu.opean wpeits. Mr. Sant appeals' 
for the encouragement of a native mercantile 
marine for Indian weikers, 


i«ii. ount concludes ;• 


tffleiently and on modern lines 
Scl'ooU and ‘ that Technical 

pr ncioed if*i a®* bo eeUbliahed at tlio 

and ^*»>"bay. Oaleulta 

iclilntio^of En^ah'd-l.®* well-known 

Technical Bchool. 

Holl EneUnd^tps School for Fi.hermen, at 

llooh ' >S'™*">hrp, P..l„os ooa N.igo- 

S) Ml'S; p'’'''”'' 

rortho diffuaion of Nari.1 

other eca-fanox cUgan .na li, ^ S, among khalaau, 
works on the theory and nr., 

be tranalatcd into the "»»'g»tion. ehould 

«wtirg ■^aV.lUion h«i? . P'' veniaculara of Iildia. The 

e».arB®oc.e^"o?X„®'T, r:; Vema- 

educated public, if they 

year, for tran.Utioni o^f 'rSoal *‘"2 

tiees on nayal and technicgi ...i Soicnlino trea- 

ing old elaatical authon whos. i'**^**'^ aclect- 

the eyoe of the pre»cnt com® "ot posieas In 

ij,ooao,„, .C.C3 

atoold undertake the tran8latmn^..f^^“2‘‘‘'^ *"*" •'«“ 

of friltoriog away their cnem * *’-*'*‘^^ *"''**“^ 
fiction. ’"wntlDB work, of 
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A* (tr »« iLi* rnunn to 

U ■ pf»{!/ un<MQiH)i *trcrjf4t »ll 

of pctiticar* in !**• b-Slrf 

inUrnts of ll • i'jwtf, l« tb»t 

fh« q'jintl »b-jull no f>if»fi*r Tli» 

p^wer of tf* jf-prwfiUtit^ of lh« 
taduprjw of lK« SUU’n f.ndorM from jtor to 
tl'»j Ihink right *nl proi't, 

tho mn'i'n** tr.t»rffr»n{'ii or m »h<*«o 

*'-<r, iD'Kt >« Tn«in!Ain«>l iin'l rl^rl)’ <I*Krr<l wi 
M to loirn no ran** frr niiMi:oninK it in iho 
fntur#. It in the riAt'iral fnit«ime of ih« p»*>pU • 
•trugi^U for orer 200 penn l>n the other harJ. 
in other mature the h»rr>lilAtj Chjmt>»r oejr 
ezerclae iu »eio l.>ii neither iinfeitly n »f >i> e 
partliin epirit. More That the veto cannot «»• 
lBdefin*t»iji exerciaM in it»flanee of • pvipnlar 
with tleerly krtieuUte-l en-l einphaeneH 
Titc fOTriemaut 

It Mnnot be denir'l that there ere rippte* 
here end there on the Continrntel rft of pnlitir* 
Tlie rnret vieiUe end eot)i«irh«t 'tie'|i»«tii>f{ •• to 
lie diecemed in Crete whrro there h»e Wn en 
itDpnue in the national iMoniH/ Uy rcaaon of 
the Mahomodaii rrprrecniativra being forced, 
■gaioat their eonaeience, to take the oath of 
Kelletiic allegiance. The eiluntion le rompli 
Cited by theraah and indlacrovt attitnfe end con 
duct of the Greek Government lUelf. Neither 
King George nor hla tom, nor hie rntonrago 
hive any alateacianehip about them If th» King 
etill keep* hii throne it ia owing to the infln 
erne of his powerful rrlatirra. He is » pemonaKo 
of BO firm resolution What he will refuse to 
do to day he will do to-morrow, and rijoaliy 
"himsioally he will undo to-morrow what he 
has done to day. The Princes have no bacWioiie 
about them Neither they poaseea tect and 
judgment. More, there ia no commanding per- 
tonahty to carry on the Oovernnient for 
*1* conaecutive montha with nnythlog like a 
defined and determinate policy. The pretension* 


tf the Grrck fSjttrrOirfcl in rvfcrvrce hi Crrto 
are etOatlyr ur rv.i-orah‘<- Hut Turkey i* itrerg 
Itith'flo, owing l*» her own ilo*n»slir jwnrration, 
aha has l<F«n forl'oiirg Hut Ihit fcihrwnrce 
now *vc|i.< to i »«w Iwvn rvhamSvil I’toroknl by 
III* •cutll {in prirke rf the (Srvvk G'.rTvrnmrrt ehe 
1 1 « now teken a ttrnng lUnd and appraltv] tu the 
l>rc*t l‘ow»ra to restrain (Irwcw from any ewr 
ti-Utn tn Crete Inlrel, >he hi> (akrn even a 
*-r>,hx»r aMiinie hy warning tha I'uwera If at 
■fahets not prutortesi she w»l| prutret hrrwtf 
with.Mit them V jn* can gainsay the propriety 
of tins attitude It is the only alternative Irft to 
her in thw rase of III* Puwera ahowing any further 
vacillation It IS goo.1 that hir hMwani Oiry hae 
addrrwsr.] a note to the ether Powrre to roem 
Orrere hy a jiint naval demonatration. )l |f 
to be l) 0 |w| Grvrce will he brought to a rraaonabltt 
frame <-f Ainil She ought lo know the itrrngth 
of rejuvenaifd Turkey which can eritili brr at any 
hour 

Thanka to the Commindcr-in-Chirf the AUmni* 
ans have been brought to hay. The atrong arm of 
the Ottomou has made them fully alive to the fact 
of the hopeJre.r,rM of defying tho Porto any 
longer and having their own way as in the day* 
of AWul Ilamid The Turkish t'ommender h.w 
not only stamped out the rrUlImn but adopted 
auienieane fur preventing the rebellion* from 
bre-kingoutagsin. All tho alrategie point* a« 
BOW atrongly guarded and fortiEp.1 U it time that 
the Albanmne reali.e that it ia host to torn 
their epeareinlo ptoiighshens and industriously 
•nitago themselves m the arU of peace. In Asia 
Minor, too. onler is being .lowly evolvcl out 
of the ehronio anarchic condition there, though 
evetythiog h not so satisfactory as could be 

"t"'-, S'- mi-acl. 

■'•■1 tu. .. Abu.,I.Moi ■ ih. 
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religion* inigaz'ncs anil olVicr publications which, though 
technically newspapers, hare nothing of a political 
character." 

Letter from the Secretary to the GoTcrniDcnt 
of India, TTotne Department, No. 404, (•aled the 
3l£t March 1910:-- 

“In paragraph 5 of my letter, dated 1st March 1910, 
Ko. 82j, it was suggested that the discretion to dispense 
■witii security which lasestedin tlie Magi>.tratp by the 
proTisos to sections 3(1) and 8 (1) of the Press Act 
should be cxeiciacd freely in cases in which the depoait 
of security would bean undoubted hardship, and certain 
cases of the hind in question were mentioned lam 
now directed to ciplain that that enumeration ot laaes 
was by way of illustration only and was not meant to be 
exhaustire There are many other circomal'uicis in 
which the deposit of security might property bo diapensed 
with, sucti as when fresh registration is rendered ncoea- 
sary by the ownership of a press or newspaper passing 
by inheritance, or by a change m the pieimaes 
occupied, or by a change in the personohty 
of the paid stryant ot the proprietors who is regie* 
tered as publisher or Ueeper ot the press It was neccs 
aary to retain the power to demand security mall eases ot 
fresh registration, but it was never the intention of (he 
OoTemment ot India that security should l>o taken 
from hecperi of existing presses and publishers of exiKt* 
ing newspapers which were well conducted if there wea 
no reason for suspecting the good faith of the trao* 
eeetion that necessitated fresh registration 
“ 2. I am to request that witii tlie permismon of the 
Qoeernor in Council the ticcestary instructions may be 
Issued to Msgistretcs empowered to register declva* 
tions under the Press sod llegistration ot Dooks AcL 
la/w " ^ 


A Publisher’s Grievance. 

The* fullowinir lettei from n Publisher, presuma- 
bly ah E'lglishnian, nppeais in the Times f>f 
/nifi/s 

In Slew of correapondenco already published in your 
columns it may bo of interestto know how the new Act 
IS being allowed to operate iu handicapping legitimate 
printing and piibliehiiig enterprise . as regards Sind, 
notwitfasta-iding the Act was framed ostensibly to c'^pe 
with sedition, pure and simple ' 

Presaes and publications registered previously under 
the Actof 1PG7 are exempt from interference (^according 
to the terms of tbe Act) until such pniilege has been 
forfeited by seditious ‘conduct,’ 

At the same time the eld Act provides that whenever 
place of publication or name of printer is changed a 
‘ new declarat'on ’ »liall be necessary. 

Such new declaralioii ran only bo made under the 
new Act, whereupon lecurity is demanded precisely at 
for a new publication or a new presi. 

And although discretion it allowed to the local Magii- 
tralo as to • dispensing with security ’ there is also this 
‘ Balfounan ’ phrase added in the new ’Act .— 

‘Or may from time to time cancel or vary any order 
under this eub-section.’— 


BESOtCTION. 

The above extract and letter ehould be communicated 
to the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Doinbay, and to all 
District Magistrates for information and guidance Secur- 
ity should ordinarily bo dispensed with when a fresh decla- 
ration has to be made in respect of an already evislinc 
newipsper or press, if it baa been well conducted in the 
past In exorcising the discretion rested in them by lav, 
Maglitratei should consider all the circumstanera of 
each case, tho character and antecedenta of the persona 
in whose names the new declarations arc made, their ace 
standing, and reputation The manner in’whiehlho 
presses and newspapers have been conducted m the past 
may be taken as evidence of the way in which they are 
likely to be conducled in future, but in deciding whether 
security ahould or should not be taken the tnie critenon 
Is the use to which they are hkely to be put after tbe 
fresh declaration. 

2 Tho District Magistrates aro requested to com- 
municate these orders to Magistrates of the First Haas 
who^_ay have to deal with declarations under Act XXV 

(Signed) J, E C.1I0T80N 
t Oder Secretary to Government 


In practice, hero at Karachi, at any rate, the local 
aothonties not only decline to exeieise any common- 
sense lenten, y. but appsrently insist on obtaining 

Mcurrty from aii and sundry, wherever they can possi- 

bly do eo. I cite the following prominent instances ' 
1. Tho rAfcij:, Karachi (old established paper 
perhap, under Hindu inlluencc.), changed tho names' 
ofitspnnter. Ord-ied to deposit Rs l.OiK) as secunty, 
(complied with) 


Indian nsMr I«v i ^*a (old-established Anglo* 

F‘r'‘ ™ 

ActoflPG-. Press rPTr.«~j? '•‘•E'«tcrcd under old 

“’T^nslTr ‘«”",n."d. 

eatryinc on*a lec^tim'IfB’lL^?'^ “"y ^"phshman abroad 
to be called upon. w,thoa iusUa*u.e^“f 
thathewilJnotspread sedition- r * 
p»<-ble subject ot lli, Hajeity ta Uep'^hl pX"""'; 
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etosen to Btand for the PresiiJentahip next ye’r 
Meanwliile, he has woo the re«pcet of »)l the 
crowned heads of Europe by bis great vwral 
purpose which seems tj stand out in the bold- 
est relief. As a recent writer has obeefted 
" Mr. Rooserelt is a demoriat out anJ one But 
like alt great democrats, he is in every instinct and 
fibre, a man of Onvernment and a netnrai master 
of the people, a prencher by teoiperament and a 
despot by consent.” 

EQTPT 

filgypt IS of late much in evidence by reasori of 
the conduct and attitude of the Nationahsu It 
is as difBeult for Englishmen *t boaie to under 
stand Egypt as much as to understand India 
Those who would desire to understand without 
hiaa or prejudice the prevailing opinion of all 
■hades of people m this country or in Egypt must 
be prepared to learn the questions first hand 
Without >0 any manner eympatbisiog with that 
■xlreme eeetion of young Egyptians who preach 
the propaganda of terror and violence, for 
which we have the greatest abhorrence, or 
with another section whose political utterances 
■re of an ambiguous character, it might be 
said that there are causes of unrest in that 
country which need to be impartially probed to 
the bottom At present it seems that there is 
one strong party avhich habitually denounces 
Egyptian!, even the most sober and well dispossd 
These necessarily fret under such nofonndeJ 
sspersions. It is only when a Blunt comes to tho 
front to describe the true condition of affairs or a 
Robertson raises an important debate In the 
House, and a Sir Edward Grey explains, that we 
come to understand the correct trend of erenta. 
Mr. Roosevelt was nu doubt right when be 
praised the British administration for all that 
It has done for Egypt, morally and luatenally 
during the period of occupation And he was 
right also when he denounced tlie party of 
terror and violence ; but it is to be feared he 


rather went loo fir when he made a sweeping 
generdisation tarring tliclojnl nod well disposed 
with the same deniincutrry brush, Howeier, there 
IS no denying the fact tint Egypt is simmering 
and there is every lik-‘Iihood of ii storm bursting 
there at an eirly dry iinleM bctli Sir Eldo'n Gust 
and the general popuUtion tiy to understand each 
othei Ifottei, and sincerely co operate for the bet- 
ter advancement of the country. As to Mr. Roose- 
velt's aity pronouncements pn self-government, 
perhaps, they may be allowed to pass ss the hollow- 
sounding utterances of one who is still crosvly igno- 
rant of tho history of Oriental countr.es. And for 
that matter we may dismiss Mr. Balfour's equally 
any and uuhistoiical pronouncement on the same 
subject during the course of the Egyptian debate 
It IS, indeed, surprising that so well read a scholar 
as the Ex Pnme Minister should hive studied 
Oneotal history so inaccurately Anyhow it cannot 
be predicate.! that self government is the monopoly 
of the upstart "West which we have known these 
three or four liuiidreds past The West baa 
let a great deal to learn of the political 
institutes of the East for centuries past. It 
wiU hive to unUiin many a dogma and 
begin anew its lessons in this particular branch 
of government before we can accept its tpstt dixtl. 
The intellectual and political arrogance of the 
West, combined with its ignoranco of the true 
history of Oriental forms of Government 'these 
three or four tboiiaaiid yens and more is a theme 
on which w« should realty wish some learned 
indigenous scholar, be he of India or China or 
Japan, to expatiate most elaborately and com- 
prehensively. The utterly unhistorical and falla- 
dons statements ii> which the bloated West' 
inanely Ulks require to be thoroughly exposed 
once for all The time his come when many an 
occidental statement of the ’IVest on the East 
should becuntrndicteJ and laid low. 
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UnER&liCES OF THE DAY. 

Mrs. Besant’s Advice to the Tbeosophists. 

On May 22, nt the Ther^oplncal Sckciety'a 11*11, 
at Adyar, Mrs. Annie Besint delivered a veiy 
interesting addiess on ‘The Iinmedmte Future’ 
to a learned ninlience consisting of Udie< and 
gentlemen. We print below the concluoing po» 
tion of the lecture . — 

What tlien ii the duty of the Theosophical Society in 
view of the future eoaing more rapidly than weexpccUd. 
in which events teem likely to tumble on one another &s 
they rush from tlie world’s itige Our duty clearly la 
to emphaaizo the pnneiplea that wo have been aprendmit 
during the last thirty ycara, to preaa on the mind of 
every person the inevitable changes that are in the near 
future. It is impossible to go along the pieeent line 
^e burden of the war eslabluhment u lutoterablo aud 
IS increasing every year, The competition to outdo 
other nations is violent , strenuous attempts ore beine 
made alike to strengthen the army and the o iw, ci uahinc 
all productive industry Under this burden of niil.Urwm 
. It cannot continue. It must bo put an end to by niutu*! 
agrecmootorbythoarbitrameatofawarld widowar Our 
duty is to speak and live for peace Among natione ae 
among Individuale A«rnia is not a comploUd ibioc Uanv 
nftucnees are working noiv for war. Thatu ohv.ous u, 
tho most CMual observer. The great propsgaodatliat is 
being carried on for peace by many Societie*. by meny 
people in every nation, into that prepagandi we a1» 
must throw our efforts All this le on one tide 
tho other side there U ambition and desire for national 
aggrtnaiscmcut, and these forces ate so nearly balanced 
in the collective Karma of the world that wore than 

encoduringtho last 30 or 40 yca.s it has been a doubt" 

ful thing as to which would triumph and the great White 
Lod^ was able by strenuous attempts to Keep the 
of the world with the help of forces that make for ~i^ 
On tho verge of the precipice of war more th^ 
once a European war was averted not very 
long ago by permitting the war to break 
n South Africa On?o .gam the wo^ld „ 
the brink of war, but the White Eodee did it. ^ 

to neiitrahio the forces that make for war So ih.t* 
additional force for peace is of enornm u, v^u^ 
balancing of scales To some uf »ou it m. ***** 
the White Eodgo can be able to do U 

imperative duly of tho Society evervwhero .. t"*^ 
for peace, ani our peculiar 

scattered over all the civilised nation, or *.'? 

A compact body of organised people wo-liio^ *11^ 
are enormously more powerful and evirv » ^ *”6elhtT 
thoughtful, stud-ou. and earnc.t "■tion with 

in itS pale may servo a, ru.e^ff^ k 
spreading of peace Tbink.thenof Lacrm “*" 


oppi^nity ariscs.whclbcr in tlie family, in the club, the 
lueeUogplaces orlarger gathcringsin h.alU. Always try to 
dimiumh the cause, for conflict, but strengthen the causes 
vfhich nake for peace. Very often friction is brought 
about byUoaghtlea. speech ns w el! as by deliberate iocite- 
meut You must guard your word, during the next 
few years. Do not let race hatreds find their expression 
from your lip. , do not let religious hatreds find expres* 
BioD in your toico, do not speak against other sects or 
olberfaiths. Let tlinse of you who are Hindus speak 
kindly and respectfully of the Mussulman, and let tho* 
Mussuloian ieain to speak kindly and respectfully to 
the Hindn Speak friendship to the Christian and let the 
ClinaUan speak friendship to those who are of other 
faiths than hi. By our combined efforts and our 
refustti to take share in any unkind thing we shall be a 
concreto force in the ininiediate fumro for the keeping 
of the peace of the world, and that is clearly our duty, 
one which IS incumbent upon us to fulfil. Then there 
come tho various lines ofactiuty along which you 
ahould work for the future Ihe co-operative movement 
in India IS one which you should endeavour to improve. 

y*'"’ join and help that movement, because 

the Indian people hive so largely m the past moulded 
the spirituality of the world and because m the immediate 
future theirs is the task to send out that wave of spiri- 
tuality again which shall w nter all the nations of the w 5rld. 
It. your Citic and political life then work for those 
roovemenU which belong to the future. Etiunlly is It 
**4 pvTttU against everything that 
IS duruptivo and tend, to increase the eulT that 
ff narrowing them *or bridg- 
ing them over You should all work for peace 
of tho future, and as 
aWwiX'’*«m'’'’ spirit of burfdAf 

w! li * “a"’ J’'"* «hat fa going on in 

bodies which ma’keilhfmS to‘b'''““’“"^‘ for personal 
revipienbiof that trust Of that nr! I i ^ I' 

e»*y to stand colmlv on » In i ^ * >‘ierarchy. It is 

are vrorkmg *g unTt It fo? "’»«» 

than the wareii too’ l.,nh i** 

rock IS the ancient v^sdora Such a 

tumultuous and troubled *2? * ^ the waves of a 
placed on that rock L! ‘ 

terror, may watch the wsv^.V* ‘torni without 
for they 'know that crery stormV"* 
a wider peace, that cvere imrelir.!" * pro»*go of 
only a preparation for a hao^!/^ ? '« 

land where men and more beauteous 

ID lovo. So all tho turmoils *hl® *" P!*®®’ 
prepare the reign of peaL° , ‘’"'y 

great shadow of the 8uwr»n.» * *'®y°'’‘^ when tho 

the world and when tho*^!m "hall rise upon 

beyond the .torms Uymrthe 
civilisation drswing tocefher ,li .i *‘'® 

world (Vhetrt > ^ ^ ' ‘*’® tehgions of the 
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The Twentieth-Century Tamil Dictionary. 
Bi/ Mr. P. /laiiwnaMan, Z?. J., J/. J! A.S, 
P.P II. S. [r (7f);)awU Co, Ma-lras, Pub 
! Prt« Ps. 10 or 20 5Aill*nj* ] 

Thi* work iii th« fir«t of lt« kinil Viy * gr*iloate 
of tlie ITniirrsily Tim is *n Encjrl.ipe 

die Dictionurj of tho Trniil t»rg«»pp gt\>rgtl>o 
inwnirga of woid.*, plnnfM, ami loiins r^lattnj; 
to the Mis, scirncM, »n4 lilrrnture from tlir ciWr-.t 
to d»tc Eili*u*liv« arid artoinlo »t i' 
none to-i uear for llio mattei ii fot.ta«n« and »«• 
bope R * eopv will be plseed in rrcrs wlirrl «n<l 
eollege ard in all public and pniate libraries 

Letters of Aurangazebe ^rriinjf-ifr<l /rvm 
lie Ortyiikof /'rritin ula A'-ijfiiA. bi/ I. 
tl, D .4 Cbt'DJ* PrtKltn-j l'r<s* 

ISjtnbiti/ (iTirf Ahmc a Co , l,«nAon J 
Stiidenta of Iiulitn IlMlory will tbank Mi 
IMimoria f ir placing within (beir »a.»> r»aih an 
Lngli'h ulition of the Utters of Auranzit»be. «lie 
gr^t Moghul t'mpcrei of Oethi The*« Utteea. 
i1lrTw«<t to hia Rone, gorern'iri, dtfpu*i<-«. *• 
|!mer«11ji d»pkt hU pnrate liU an 1 U-n p wnitrn 
by an Kiupfrur are very polite ir form Tb»n- 
Ullera j.i phaw tint .tiirapjr««i-be, fatiatu 
Mahomedan ae he wx, was arxioos to be ji»<l an! 
bind lohiR mbjeitii The I/etlcr* are worth peru-oil 
and Will aette a« • eorrectire in aerera! im|»'ttanl 
partlcuUra repnrdirp the peiaoral rharwtrr of 
the K«t piaat Mophiit 

The Sioul of Man Pi /.o»rtlr»iti».» 

('•n na,nakn.hnaMi-.on. Itn^li-a Ho. t, 
bJtUl'te. MjiIi.s ar-1 M.wra G A. N.teaan 
iCo. MaU.v r.,rr Ibsiinl. Trivw Ue 1.) 

The '^wareiha* d.TVi^l Vr« whole life to th* 
■tuly i f i i« a.iiijv, aid h>< hi 1 th-* loeatimaMe 

arj iwib,!.,.. i,., yi.v.ar 

EaRtbrehea Taratcaha-ivw. th» ATa*«r of the Jay 


“Ttiagreatest study of mai kind is Jfan,” and 
of man, his etcrntl, all knowing ami all-blii'tul 
aoul if any The Snami'a theme ia this soul, or 
pure spirit, abeiiliitely one without a second, birth- 
le<-<, deatlilrae, eternally pirfrrt and blissful, and 
t)i« way to realize this soul and free nimeUes 
from tl e aharbles of ii^nnnnce, nil'eiv and death, 
(tun eiibject of peiennl'il Intel eat to all mankind. 

Strami [tsmakriibnarandi'a ozi>ositian of the 
enljiri eeems ai> inatlirtwith life and foice tliat 

tl>u«ia<m for Mti purpcees, high aims and grand 
idewle, winch no eoiiltras, «n( sided, lonteiishetio 
philoMiphy tn-rd on rroilein science coiild ever 
hopefodarap We unheailatiiigly commend the 
eoiiime foi careful study hy eiery earnest student 
of the Vedaots 


How to Tell Stones to Children By Sara 
Pert Pf/atil JGeoi^oG IlarrapA Uo, londnn] 
Stones from the Taero Queene, By lav>- 
rmet II />a‘'*on [Gteryt (7 ilarrap i Co.] 
The Down o( British History. By /f/i« 
(Vieun ('-roiyr f? Harrap, rf Co , Lvnitm ] 
Tt-ia 6»m rf publivhers has eridently rtcog- 
niieJ ib* pre*«n» to be the age of the child. 
Mental for children of all ages is prorided in 
these three U>ok<. but ll<e first is rather for the 
advantept < f the a inlt than f ir the joiing student. 
T».e awhor, havinp I«alii.ed thst the beat way to 
imiwrl kcowUdgeia throupb the iLediiim of the 
al.WT. Il efabU. or the parable, seU alaiul telling 
as how to do and I ow not to do it Her work is 
• athsra hand h<-ilc for tearh.rs, explaining how 
to tell a*cnearhst are Current coin thexrorld over 
where when, how, ind why to adapt, tii>!ify cr 
alter them, and grrenilly. Jowti make them 
mietpaUtahU. and Ihtrrforn most ea«ilv reUinerl 
hy tv young .-ud-nt Appended ara'a numhen 
Tth * *'"*'* '*''"<■' frftn atinrnt and mwlerri 

Mr lAyerce h.a p.ren u. . rat,..He miea 
tf stoe*« .trawn fr-m 

n* has not allemp'ed to drew the moral, but 
each ta'e. tcH in elinjle langu.g.. c^rie, an 
•aMleapprehet ile-l heeon 

Miat Corkran'a hnoV, admirahlr ,;i„| h_ 

than merlr narrate a n„mW of hrH Unt. 
. very go-l.srt sn, 

•fe tel’e 
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IHQI&HS OUTSIDE IHDI& 


Coloured People in South Africa. 

Speaking at Queenstown, CO, at a mwsling 
iiniler the auspices oF A.PO presidwi over by 
tho Mayor, on the 5th ultimo. Dr Abdutabman, 
reviewing the position of the cuhiuted people 
in the diflereut (olanieis, elioived that hince the 
Imperi.il FHiliHiiieut gave Hr sanction to the Ait 
of Union, the norlhein colonies were tiying to 
put many old laws and legnUtionn into force 
He instanced the Town Council of Pietom and 
the Transvaal Government TheliUei b'xly has 
recently endeavoured to cvcipel colouied people 
to cairy pisvea. In tho OUC, he enid. the 
Attorney-General tiled to feenre for the gavlrrs 
authority to lish coloured men tor oOVnccs 
against prison discipline. In Natd, ahwhad 
been passed that no political meeting of nanves 
should take place. The Cvpo Colony Government 
had led the way on showing its sympathy for the 
eoloiue<l people by rutting down tlie vote for 
coloured eiliicatloTi by XID.OOO; by again taxing 
the poor coluiited worker in order to make n 

present of fn.m foity to fifty thousand Ui 

the brandy fanner. The iJynd Cong.eaa pieaeil 
a resolution to biing the Uai»o minvt i) laws into 
conformity with those of the Transvaal, which 
provided that any ciloiire 1 man or mtire found 
in possession of the smallest piece of onwroughl 
goll to bo given twenty five lashis., and erntencetl 
to a term of impiisonment with hard labour, 
Itel Yelk Congress had a resolution on their 
agenda that no cobur. J chil I should be permit 

ted to attend school for more than Ihren hoiim a 

day; the rest of the time they had to wi-rk. 
Also that Ihfre ehould b" no eslenMon of the 
franchise to coloured pcopl- ; and that rmtiv* 
lotions should be bnAen up. All thi. 
the speaker, went to jt- — ..... 
the colourcl men now 
twelve months ego. 


woi-se than it 


THE TRftHSVaaL DEPORTEES. 

Never has a eteamer leaving the South African ehoro 
for the Indian carried a more precious human cargo than • 
tiiat euried by the last week. That ship has 

Bailed With some sixty passive registers unlawfully de- 
ported to India from the Transvaal under an administra- 
tive order based on the flimsiest evidence and from which 
there is no appeal to the usual Courts of that Colony. 
tVho are tliesc passive resistera ? Tlicy are most of 
them men who have been voluntarily registered, and are 
all domiciled in the Transvaal Most of them have serv- 
ed Uieir iinpriaonment as passive resisters Some of 
them aro lads born in South Africa Some are domiciled 
also lo Natal, and some have a right to enter Natal or 
the Cape on the ground of possessing educational quali- 
fications And many have left families behind them. 
These families, but for the timely assistance from India, 
would be starviog — Indian Opinfon. 

1, MANIKKAM PIIiLAI, aged 17, born in Natal, 

Father-Mother in Transvaal. Student, possesses 
losrd Milner’s Ueglstration Certificate. 

2. Its CHOKKALINOAM PILLAI, aged 40, went 

to South Africa while C years old, remained in 
Nataltill ’SA. since then in Transvaal General 
dealer, wife, 0 children left in Natal. Voluntarily 

„ Possesaes Natal Education Ccrtihoate. 

^ P^llbMAL VELOO, aged 30, born in Mauritius, 
m Tranaiaa) since 1800 Hawker. Voluntarily 
registered , 

4 N.OANaPATIII PILLAI, aged 10, born In Capo 
Colony, went to Transvaal at child about 1803. 
regislw^*^’ S'oluntanly 

/. MAUUH BllAH, aged 44, in Transvaal amco 1004. 
MaUf«<t-inal<er 

C. T A SUbUVMANlA ACnAUTA, aged 20, first 
wciitlo Nsui in 1000. father in Natal for 25 years. 
r] ?i j ^*^*1’ PO"««os Netal domicile 

- htore-kceper. 

Trana- 

M.ui J XlMrrj, possesses 

Snn^r “T?” him to resT.lcnec in 

D Africa Mine labourer. 

7 " Tr.—..!. 

- VFrR\ i> r r’Ai 

Dutoli )o»B. f.~ I "‘T**'* ••"g'ish, French and 

o...... 

m rRANCISVEP.UASAWMt 7«t;d'»J l,n.n I V . , 

mother In JohanBe»'btir.F vv. i I" Natal, 

Hmce l»n2 In Trans»J*l'f b**‘'’r. 

K:sr.S''',”rX w..r.,ss 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


Social Service. 

'The Rev. C. F. Andrews, of Delhi, proposes 
some simple preventire measures sgainsk malwts 
in his article on the shove subject m the iled^rn 
For Msy. Of couise, mosquito deslru"lion 
is the best preventive for malaria, but tbia is 
attended with great difficulties in India. Defect- 
ive drainage is the principal causa for malaria 
and unless proper steps are taken to remedy it, 
no great advance could be made in fighting the 
dire disease. Sutagreat deal could be done by 
individuals. The following are some of the pre- 
cautions which everybody can take Vegetable 
growth should not be allowed too close to the 
dwelling; standing water should be eprmkled 
*>th kerosene once a week during March 
hod April ; mosquito curUins should be 
oted, Aecumulation of papers and dirt should 
bet lie allowed, Qmniae should be regularly 
taken as a preventive during the worst seasons of 
the year. 

Social service can be done, during an epidemic, 
in two ways ‘—First of all by finding out the 
houaes in tho poorer quarters of the town and 
seeing that a sufficient supply of qumin© is ad- 
ministered to the sick patient and that puie 
“ilk in sufficient quantities is available Secondly, 
there should be every po«aible influence brought 
t® bear upon those who are not yet attacked 
to get them to take quinine daily aa a pre- 
ventive mev'nre. Coming to actual treaiment of 
i-ifes. Sir. Andrews gives a few leading lines of 
nursing. He says 

eofinaiTidualswhoare attached by fever 
lay altogetber 


In th< 
prompt and 
the character of th( 
ooa lOTariablo rule, 
‘h prcludi 


of the attack ne 
s the shivering attack, 
, IS to get the patient to 
ind during the ague stage to keep him warm. Thi. 

Bovenng with quilts or b1snkets,ni>t 


bed 

shonid be doi 


57 


by ahuttiog windows and doors. Sometimes a hot cup 
of tea will bring on perspiration and break the fever at 
its earliest point But generally ibe hot feverish stsge 
will succeed tho shivering The quinine should be given 
as aooo as possible m a liquid form. It should be remem- 
bered that quinine alone can attack directly the 
malaria baciUi and if the quinine can be digested it 
will do Its work. The difficulty is that the fever itself 
often prevents the digestion of the quinine. When the 
digestive organs tuiQ against the ordinary quinine, tho 
euqiuDine, which ii quite tasteless, should be tried. 


The Transvaal Indians- 


Mr. n. S. L. Folak, in the course of a spirited 
article in the J/odern Eeiieui for May, replies to 
certain criticisms tbit have been made in the 
public print regarding tbe struggle in the Trans- 
vaal. After rapidly sketching tbe history of Trans- 
vaal Indians, Mr Folak odvisee Indians not to 
be so rash as to offier any suggestions to Indians in 
South Africa regarding their methods of sgitation. 
He says — 

It does act be in the mouth of any Indian to offer 
adnee to the Tisesvaal Indians as to the nature of their 
atmggle end how It thoiild becondicled, but he should 
rather humbty tit at the feet of tbe eunple Indian haw- 
kereoftbe Traeavasl, who know how to die for their 
religion, tbeir lionour. and their country, end the wives 
of these, who knoiv how to send them to death for the 
same good cause 

With regard to the suggestion tbit all Indians 
should be taken back to India, Mr Polak has 


they vrould not be cared for in India. 

I have etill good causa to remember how, in 1908 the 

telegrams of warning, sent by the Transvaal Bntish 
Induii, Aesociation, to the principal public men aud 
associations in India, that f&ansvaal Indians were beinc 
deported to India without trial, and that their families 
were left to starve, wers ignored I remember that tho 
gathered from week to Indian Opinion 

and in periodical correspondence with leading Indian 
^papers, rsmamed unread and unnoticed, the result 
bang «ial many men arrived in Bombay and other parts 
. unprovided for, and were lost in the 
. That does not redonnd to the credit of India. 


of India 
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The Oriental View of Woman. 


Dr. AnauJ K Cjoiaiiasnami, wiites on 
this subject in “ Vo*ea tor Woman ” »in 
English periodical His chief endeavour la tc 
correct the prevalent misconception — lugel) of 
Biissionary inspiiation — by showing how the 
ostter m\y present it-elf to any person who is not 
quite ignorant ot Oriental thought and Oiienttl 
eivihvitions 

It IS Bomekimes suggested that Christisiiitj , an Onenta 
religion, has iniposed upon Europeso nonien a pontion ot 
loferiority. But it nis ccrtaioir not Christ, «bo was an 
OrnBlal, mho treated women as inferior beings It was 
I’m!, a Orcek, alio wae primarily responsible for the 1> » 
•piritoBl status of woman in the Christian Church 
From this position she only temporarily emerged id that 
Onental penod of post classic European cuUoie mien 
tho Charcb first accepted marriage as a sacranieot and 
msB worshipped Ood in the form of wooisu— •» they still 


0 writings of '00 


Uii notewoithy thstwe find la • 

of those Onootiit philosophers whose notV had •< 
hifiaence la Eorope at that time proooun"en>enfs m 
fsToor of the leeial emancipatiou of nonien which are 
almost verbally identical withtl oeeof modem SofTragisU 
Oor social condition, " wrote Ibn Ru'hd do*« not 
permit women to unfold all the resources that are in tbem 
lb seems as if they were ouly meant to bear children and 
to suckle tbSQi ,tnd it is tins state of serritudr that 
w desti-ojedin them the capacity for peat lliioga 
IS the reason why we seldcni find sm<o>g us women 
eodowod with eny great moral gnahties then lues 
fs*' those of plants, and ther arc a bnrdeu to 

the r husbands. From this caus- eiires the mi eia 
tint derours our eitma, aio'e there ai e iw ico a» mens 
Women la men, tnd they arc unable toproeuie their 
means ofd tehliood br llicir own industrs ' 

It la true that the eailr Clermans hooonred ssoiiseis 
bntlhe later Germans Uiouglit that ther knew brller 
It was esaentially >\ ostern materialism of laifber Ihet 
had the mam ihere m the degradation of wonsn 
aecompanjing the Rcfonnstion “If a woman becomes 
and at last dead from bearing,' ears Entber 
I iK^' “latlers n t. Let her only die from beanng sho 
Is there to do it." .krd again, flic “ must neither begin 

nor eoiaplete anjtliiDg without tlia man wbe e be >» 

there must she be, and bend before bin as before her 
“^ter. whom she shall fear and to whom slie sball bo 
•object and obed ent.' 

U IS not indeed, by contrasting the re'igiooi stasid- 
pinls ofthe East and the West that the eupioaed 
position of woman in the East ceo be demon- 
J^led \i the present day there are milliona of 
'orientals who worship the Diiine hfo In the image of a 
r.2^*s Wnmao is honoured in rel pous I teratorc aed 
Mihader, addressing Vmi, inlhe Mahabhsrata, 
111011, O Lady, tnowrst bsth the belf and the 
•Wl Solf . _ Thou art skilled in crery werk. 

iaou art endowed with self restraint and with perfect 

espect of eeery creafi-re. . . 


same sightedoess 


Tby energy and powci arc equal to My own, and Thou 
hast not shrunk fioni tho most severe austerities ” lu 
Sifi myaticiam, tha Eelored (feminine) is all that 
lives — God the Lover (masculine), is “ a dead thing” 
— (he indiTidtia] aoul Inekiog the Divine Life These 
lines were written bv Jalalud-din Eumi 

“Woman is a ray of God, not a mere mistress 
The Creators Self, as it were, not a mere creaturel ” 
One must cousider also the representation of Divinity 
symbolised as feminine in Hindu and Guddhut art; 
there are forms ranging from the dread image of Kali, 
Destroyer of Time, to the compassionate, tender forms 
of XJma and of Tara. Wo must remember that the gods 
are shaped by human beings m their own image; the 
etatus of women on earth is reSected in the status of a 
goddess. 

On (be other hand, one might point out how the whole 
history of mythology tnd art id Greece reflects the gia> 
dual degradation from an ancient ideal of high companion* 
ahip (esaetly ooriespondiDg to the Indian coueeption of 
the feminine principle in the co:mos as Bahti) to that of 
Vlie Ilausfraoio a ^triarclnl eemmunity 
If we tuiD from this question of the inner attitude to 
Uiatot aecial status, we shall fiod that the Oriental wo* 
man has tlwiais eojoyed certain sdrantages which the 
(Testem nomsD has, at the lest, very lately won , ep, 
the unirertal right of Mubsmniadsn women to hold nod 
inheni properly in then own nsmea Tbe Oriental 
woman has also more real power of control in her own 
borne than most Western women, herwoi^ is law even 
to hei grown up sous It is very well known that in 
S irma women arc mere independent and more happy 
than in perhaps any other country m the world, and, 
indeed on* lias only lo letiirn to London from any Orien- 
tal eountir and ecntrasl the facial expression of moat 
women there wult the facial erpreirion of moat women 
le ihe East lo re\li<e thit the Utter ai e tbe happiest. 

Ur Ccuinniftswaiai thus tontludis this interest- 
ing ailiile as folbics — 


riiv Cast haa alnnys recognised t 
ilTcrence in tho psvehology of men nu 
'* ' ■■ ■ attenpt to niinir 


llirse di(fe<«D< 

and women lire d ffi 

tv bat IS needed at pre 
allowed to discover for 
vatliertlun that the) si 
(heepliere which n-en 
ous tunes allowed to tli 


t they need each other. 

hat women should be 
?5 wn?l IS llieir “sphere" 
iinuo to pci force oocipy 
p wrongly) hav 


to West a 


This 
fox the 


Social atatiK, 
tl e East and in 
the East reeds i 

ae* IS degraded _ _ 

Women are not lightly spoken o't or wri’tte 
they are ao often in tho We«t 
I w a sacrament. For the Curoi 


aa I Inveaaid, needs reformation I 
the \\ est But the West far niori 
I ei ange of heart. Tho Weetern y 




Will, the eo&scioi, 
might be edded to it 
muck tolrirn from i 


And It 14 better 
■at, to work together 
mselves upon theix 
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Women in Islam. 

The full text of r Tery ioteresting Icctare on 
“ Islam ir. the light of Theosophy ” by Mr«, 
Resant appears in the May issue of the TAeotopkut. 
Mrs. Besant deals therein in detail with the 
attitude of Islam towards women 

One of the commonest sneers at Isltm in the 
('West is that it teaches that women hare no souls. 
This is most certainly false. Hear Al Quran 
^Tbotc> doeth enl shall be rewarded for it, and shall 
Dot find aoj patron or helper beeida God, but whoso 
doeth good works, whether he be male or female, and le 
a tmo belierer, thej shall be admitted into paradise and 
■hall not in the least be nojastly dealt with Troe 
belierers of either eex, and the derout men aad the 
dsToot women, and the men of reraoity and the women 
of Tsrseity, and the patient men and patient women, and 
the humble men end the hunblo wemea, and tlieeloe- 
e<Ten of either MX and themea who fast and the 
women who fait, aad tho chaste men aad tho ebasle 
women, aad thoio of either e«x who rometaberGod 
fre<iaeBtIy 5 for them bath God prepared forpreneee 
and a great reward , . . I will not laSer tbo work 
of hiai araaeg you who worhetb M bo lost, whether bo 
be male or female The oae of you la Crom tho other 
Meu and women are thus put on n perfectly 
equal footing in mattera of religion 

But it is said, lalani allows polygamy That is 
^0 But, in justice to Islaib, two facts ahoiild h« 
coosiJered : first, the historical Ibe people for 
whose uplifting Islam was given were liring, to a 
^«ry large extent, in promiscuity , sex morality 
ha I ro existence among them ; to command them 
to obeerre monogamy would have been ii«ele*s . 
”*^7 gradual reform was possible. Henre the 
Ptopbel, being wire and far seeing, first laid 
^own, as a limitation of promiscuity, that a msa 
might have four wires only , then, grndanlly to 
•limiaate polygamy, that a husband might Only 
take a second wife if he could treat her in *11 
rwpecU as the first. Uis teaching is worhing 
towards the result aimed al, nud edneatad Mussul- 
mans — at least in Indie, of other lards 1 cannot 
speak— are risirg out of polygamy. 


The second fact is the present relation between 
men nod women in all ‘ civilised ' countries. The 
troe and righteous sex relation between one man 
nnd one woman is preached as an ideal in some 
conntries, but is generally practised in none, 
Islam permits polygamy; Christendom forbids 
but winks at it, provided that no leffal tie exists 
with more than one There is pretended mono- 
gamy la the West, but there is really polygamy 
without responsibility , the ‘ mistress’ is cast off 
wheo the man IS weny of her, and sinks grad- 
ually to be the ‘ woman of the streets,' for the 
first lover has no responsibility for her future, 
and she IS a hundred times worse off than the 
sheltered wife and mother in the polygnmous 
bom* When we see the tbousinJs of mieerable 
women who crowd tbe streets of Western towns 
during the sight, we must suiely feel that it 
does not he in Western mouth to reproach Islam 
for Its polygamy. It is better for a woman, 
happier ter a woman, more respectable for a 
woman, to live in Mubamtnadan polygamy, united 
to one man only, with the legitimate child in her 
arms, and surrounded with reep»ct, than to be 
seduced, cost out into the streeU— perhaps with 
an illegitiroate child outside the pale of law— un- 
sheltered and uncared for, to become the victim 
of any passer-by, night after night, rendered inca- 




for Society that monogamy should be held up as 
an ileal, for its public recognition as right, and 
Uie inner shame connected with resott_to prostitu- 
tion are imrifying forces; but monogamy 13 not 
practise! where there is one legal wifeand hidden 
non legalised sexual releti >n« The recognised 
polygamy of the East degi-a.les the social ronsci- 
ence more than the unrecognised polygamy of the 
Wwt-^hypoerby is « homage vice psys to 
virtue —but the liappinaa, «,.,1 dignity of the 
^nao eiiffer less unde, the first ll,a„ under tbe 

Apart from thi., Slnasulman women have been 
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Khairpur Slate. 

IIh Ili.jlineii Mir Itrnmbuksli Klian, Itul^rot 
tliu Klntrpiir lits ofTerel to tlii> ComniiK* 

sioncr In Sind of.o hkh of rUfH’fa fur » prr- 
tBHnetit mrtcon'tl to p^rpttunto tbo r.Riuo of hi* 
Hte M»je»ty tiio Kitig-Kmppror in Hind, bj erect- 
ing a eUtue at KAncIii, th? lieailijiiMteia of *li« 
Provin(.e, entirely at the coi‘t of the Statu If 
ntccsb-iry further funds will Ihj paid by h»s 
nighncNi tocompleto the work, Ills lI>Khtc*'« 
hn left it to the wialiM and iliscrctun of ibo 
Government to give any other form to the nicnio 
ml and to use the money thereon 

Educational Progress in Mysore- 

It is gratifying to noto the ateidy progrti-s 
which the Mysore Hute is making in the iretter 
of education, From the lest years' report it 
appears that the number of c<Uicationai institu- 
tions rose from -4,140 tu 4,310 and tho number of 
pupils reading in them from 123,000 to 130,000 
This increase in attendance in Middle and Primary 
schools is mainly due to the abolition of fees in 
village elementary schools. Another etuking fea- 
ture is that the Government is not unmindful of 
the education of girls; the number of Oiils’ 
schools during tho same period ro*e from 259 to 
272 and the number of pupils reading m them 
from 19,000 to 21,400. The Stale has granted a 
lakh of rupees for the improvement of rural 
Schools; and moral and religious instruction has 
bo“n introduced ir. tho State Scliools. 

Indian Princes at Marlborough House. 

King George received st Marlboiougb House 
on tho 13th June, the Maharajah of Indore, the 
Maharajah of Pharatpur with hi-i mother, «„d 
the Maharajah of Coooh Belur. and also the 
Tikka Ripudamansingh (sic) of Nabha. 

Queen Mary received the Msharani of Indoro 
and Lady Diae Pandaranaiko. 


IHDUSTRI&L Alio COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Opium. 

UnAlril’, ilr. UecB nj-ked the Sccrrlsry for 
Futeign Aflsini whethrr n liol had taken place in 
tho Shamt Province ns n n-eult of the tnessurea 
Liken by the Chinese Govcnimtnt to prevent the 
recultivation of opium in Und pi-eviously under 
the poppy; and vrhclhei trustnoithy information 
rcarlifal the Government regsuling the feeling of 
the Chinese cultivator*, m well as of the Chine.so 
Ooreri.toent, regarding the presrct policy being 
pursued hv the latter Oovernment in concert with 
Ilia Majc-sty's Ouveinment. 

Sir t. Grey: No clScial information Imrcachetl 
niA of the not in cjiiestion. Wo have no apccia! 
infororation with regard to the mnneer in which 
the question IS viewed by the fsrinrni, though we 
have heanl that the suppre^ion cf the iod^try 
has met with considerable opposition in eome 
places. 


w..., ur n&suui. 

Silk industry and cocoon.iearing in Bengal and 
Assam were old and important indiistiie*. Yet 
such is onr present condition that theso impor- 
tant and paying industries have been allowed to 
get nairower and narrower. Within thela«tfew 
year*, however, the direction of tho wind may bo 
said to have changed a bit. In AsKim. the birth- 
place of the now univervuvlly u«ed Endi silk, for 
six yeara experiments .re being carried out in 
respect of ro-aring European worms. The seed 
used at first to be imported, but now locally rni-ed 
^da have been proved to bo ns good as tho 
former. We may thus look out for betW silk. 
w««a youths are also being induced to go in for 

u.. ^ 

K.. .50 .. „,,L„1 i, 

who ly p™ . 

growth of ibo industry. 
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T'*ria? FROM PKR|OtHCAI>. 


The Uflificalion of Law. 

tf lU H-ei'ijr ef 

L»p»l«t:^n" Ur Ar"». • t»fy 

t.Hrw.«, tU 111 Hon 1 Ju**He 

Ktnnf-ljr, cn th" »boT9 »i|».j*ct, Uf>r« tl • 
Urerp>nl l!-«t<] cf I^s»l Klu!i»« Tt.« r>»iin> 
foliUn f'’rt« l.«lw»»n it-* I2tl» »t> I 

ICth Hfittifi'*, f-jr irx'i^p", « r- n 
»fil » conwon tnr?'i*. di*'»rf»ar»'! o«»r? X" 'I* 
opanlwn c( ill. ItoTian •« finl I."' T'.i* 

ur.iCrition liOafaTtr, aS'in kxram* • ftalUT-* 
in 17th f^filU'y 0’"l'R tfinn rr .noni'> ••*»»« 
ihfl fpjwtl. cf 5nt»rn*tin' »l »nl '^'T 

**Af>tBm»nn, Tn‘» f»u»" l>»S*n tn ill*" 
to|«lV*r »g»5n ji.to ih« int'rm'if*- «•.»•> >• 

6»e««i»jr for Ui« .ln«l»pir«nl »f « ro»nm>n 
tifti1«»Uniling »n 1 lii» jrm'otion cf « 

fer cotBmon » IratiUg* Hjnng the IHib cen 
tury th««‘.iity noil ripwition <f l«.t«rn«ti n»l 
Iaw by Eiirof»nfi JatnU tct.'lnl ti. nn inir»»»*"l 
TfVgnitton nf the moial dnty ««.t . ijv. Ii. i.i v 
‘‘ of aRrreinK In coiifoi ni, to mlrrn >(>»■ .1 tri* 
ll^n«, Iho K-ime |>tit.ci| tee HI 'I U> >e Im.d -I > < 
the ume riiimt nf cnn.liict " itnt it < 

lAntcenliiry that the prnctimhili*j cf neetMii* .1*. 
nud oiiifjltg the mctlio-U enil the ..f 

the ercrhlV tu^inra*, w»« •liihirRly 

through the htij. of “ ewift }nt< rcnTumiinicntioi*. 
the fecility uf trfr|U«til jirreorel I'ltriT ur*-, et •! 
the C'eee’rtj interwnitirg of Mio ilrtioii* enl 
ttniciom threail* tpf conini'ici <1 rntcrpriee " 

In the two greet matter* in which ili>in<uiti >n 
M poMible, linguege nril law, the proepcet o* « 
conjTiion langiiego for tli* ci\ ilie^H woi ] t »* remot* 
The Mcond matter i« lew. The cert-iinlyof enor 
“ous gein to cirilieeil menltind frem the umfica- 
tion of lew i* hejond <jue»tion. The materiel end 
moral geio* from thU umficetion of law ero great. 

A common form in an initrurirnt for llie 
peaceful lettlement cf deputes which might other* 


wlwr (irwr>l •nm'wity am! Tcrjcr.rjee 

•rein the dir<cti’jn rfe rr-mtrefi \ir. !«r>UrJirg 
•r>.l aMficelijR leirg s(rlrr>t •*, letwrm alt tha 
I*jw»f*, rcgerJirg the la* of aelrag*, the law of 
C'tlwi r« at aea, tl.a limitatun cf •' ip-awr.er»' 
liairtlity aril oil »r qiir»:if>t a regrriirg rTtcmririal 
and rearitioie l«w JIiil, there U greet recreeJly 
for anir<-atiun cfperworil law, thong!), owirg 
to the opera'i/.n of a grrel intny e»nvn, an agree* 
Qienl if ihet Lin I, e y, regerding lha Uw of 
•lleorce, •« reetly difli’u!' J Kenr.e-ly aay*. 
■ I).(r»rcn*e« . ( lr»i1iiiorel ii‘»cr, religioiM and 
*r< Ireiaet.rr I iliM-ipline, an I p* p'lUr aenti- 
nxi.t in fegetd to tie ri.'hta and ilutiea 
which tie inrolred in the fimily tie, proTall wi 
wilely and are »n ileely therieltad Ihll any 
attempt to unify law in Ihi* lirrction hy Inter* 
netion.l agrnment I *a at prrt. nl a Joir | papact 
of tuccrw* ' 

The reaeun why the progreaa tnwarda uniCr*. 
lion of Uw la ao ir uth mere »Ati>r«etnry (n regtpl 
to the l.utinoa ante of human atTiir*, ran ba atatml 
■•I Mr llryca'a wor la a* foil >wa ; — 

The f>«r* any tlejartnirnt of law 1ir« withlathe 
dmetai it ttoaomio inUriit, the uinr* d > tha rule* Uiat 
•■elonf 10 It lerii to Leeoina tlio tama In all counUiee, 
hr to t*i« iJnmtin of eeoitonilij ln|eTr»t Iteawn and 
H.ieoea hat* full ,Ut ll.it lha more ll« rtemeot of 
huuitn eoiotroR enter* an; ilrparlment of law, aa for 
■attaore, that which Jaila with the relation* of hu«ba»d 
and wife, or of parent ami rhiU, or that «h.<h deflne* 
U.a freedom of thn Indirnlnal a* tgajnttOio State, Uio 
greater hccome* the proUbllity that ei..ting di»er- 
groce* belween the Uwi of different coimtnr* may in 
thatdepartiaest eontlnue, or otch tint now diecrgoneo* 
may ap|war 


NEW INDIAN TALES. 

Mr.C. ItayaT^analUo. n A-.n I., Fellow of the Itoral 

Aolhropolosicalln.tilutoof |.onaona„d the aolher^^f 

’ ''** “"t ""Other eolleotion of 

Amuung amt In.tnictita Tate, under Iho title 
Theaewilt make eren the mo.t 

a-A.N.le,.r& 
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Colton Congress and India. 

Reguriling the reselntion of the Cotton Con- 
gress telegraphed hy Renter, tho member con- 
nected with tho Hill industry in Romlny, inter- 
viewed hy A ptGsa reprasent^tive eiid ; — 

“The Congress hits resolved to BUggot to lh« 
Indian Government the advisability of instituting 
fortnightly ginnera’ returns on the lines adopted 
in the United Spates, It is feared that no buch 
method mil be practicable here, nut at any rate for 
some years. In America they have got a complete 
organisation. The Agriculture Bureau there is in 
daily contact with the cotton farmers and middle- 
men. Unless such organisation \s deveWpod, it »a 
not possible to see the nish of the Cotton Cougre>s 
realised, The opinion is shared here that the 
owners of cotton factories themselves should 
become an oiganised body for this put pose, and 
assist Government to obtain such returns. Will 
our mill owners do it I As to the suggestion about 
more extensive co-operative credit societies and 
seed farms, that also lies more in the hands of 
private enterprise. Government can give its moral 
help, but mill-owners must themselves set if they 
leally want such, established Ucre too, mill- 
owners seem to depend upon Qeiculee instead of 
putting their shoulders to tho wheel." 

Frencb Imports 

Mr. Mitchell asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India : If, in view of the French Govern- 
meot’s refusal to grsnt the most-faroa*-eJ-nnUnn 
treatment for petrol . imported into France, the 
product of British India, be intends to take 
measurea to increase the duties upon wines eilV 
and silk goods imported into lliitisb India from 
France, and upon which the French Government 
eslt tor a raduclion in order to roeufc the demands 
of the Indian Government with regard to the 
duty on Brilish-Indian petrol. 

Mr. Montagu : No, Sir. The duties upon 
wines, silk, and silk goods have been impjscd and 
Iheir amount fixed for revenue purposes only. 


Toy Manufacture iu India. 

Germany nt tho present time produces 75 mil- 
lion rupees woi th of toys per annum. The United 
States lias reached an annual production of ne.arly 
21 millions with tho oid of automatic tools that 
do the work performed by German peasant families 
in their own homes. Many of the American toy 
factories use the wasto wood fiom others working 
on a larger scale, and thus they get their material 
at a low rate, just os in Bombay the surplus wood 
from buildings is sold to cheap furniture makers. 

lias iC never occurred to any Indian gentle- 
man, &ays a contemporary, piofessing an in- 
tereat in industrial matters to send a smart 
young craftsman to Japan to learn the ert 
of toy making and to see the tools that are 
used by the cleierest wood-workers in the world ? 
India, if her ariisans had any proper spirit of 
enterprise, should be exporting toys in quantity 
instead of seeing the sbops filled with articles of 
foreign maniifacture. Toy-making is essentially 
a home industry which finds its highest develop- 
ment in Japan end \n the Oernian Black Forest, 
where whole families work together in a country 
where wood is cheap, to produce an infinite variety 
of cheap and attractive articles that find a re.ady 
market throughout the world. 

A museum of Japanese toys along with exam- 
ples of tho tooK and processes employed in making 
them would probably cost less, than any other 
museum, and would be exceedingly instructive. 
It would come well within the means of any 
wealthy man. and, if located in a suitable district 
would not fail to have buneCcial resalts. 


-4-i^uacu iuaicn factory. 

. to start a model match factoi 

of Berlin is the promoter of the Company wi1 
Rs. 1,70.000 as capital. ^>1 
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When a Bir'gl>-pUnted crop is first transplanted 
it looks very thin, but this should not discooraga 
the cultivator whotiiea this for the first time 
even though his neighbours predict that the crop 
will be a failure. When there is only one seed- 
ling present in the place of the 10 or 20 or ctom 
30 which he usually transplants the newly plant- 
ed crop must look comparatively thin, hut it v»*ry 
soon fills out and presents a much better appear- 
ance than the crops of his neighbours planted in 
the ordinary way. — U, C. Sampiftn, i)y. Director 
of AgrimllHre, dfadcai. 

Eucalyptus Industry in India. 

The exporiment of planting eucalyptus tiers 
on the Simla llilU has evidently proicd tuccesvful 
na the Conservator of Forests reeommeoda its 
conlintianee. So far Its. 4.107 has been spent 
on the scheme. It would bo interesting to learn, 
says n contemporary, if rny experiment on a 
larger seile has been cained on in oti.ei 
parts of India in the phinting out of eucalyp- 
tus. Privato eapitalUts who wish to invest 
thMr money profitably will Jo well to study the 
possihilitos of fijcalyptris in India U le « 
flourishing indnstry in Australia There .a no 
reason why it should not pay in India In 
snilsWe climate, eucalyptus trees flourish without 
any special care and modern machinery is only 
neede.1 to manufacture the oil, Tl.e Madraii 
Ooverncienl is also experimenting with encalyp. 
tua on the Nilghiri* hut perhap. it is too early in 
the day yet to s.ay whether the trwe will flourish 
in lb- Southern Presidency as it doe. in Aiistraha 
From the point of vmw of climate and w,il, As.,m 
and iJropal shsnld 
the phr.tifg out of eucalyptus. 

Date Palm CultiTatiou. 

With a atew to improve the <Me palnj cnltiT. 


Agricultural Education 


The Uon’hle Thabur Khushalpal Singh moved a 
resolution concerning the education of the boys 
belonging to agiiculiurnl classes in the last 
session of the U P. Council It received favour- 
aWe consideiation at the hands of the U. P. 
Government and a committee consisting of the 
following gertlemen has now been appointed to 
draw op (1) n scheme for the pieparation and 
publication of a new aeries of readers, and (2) n 
eyllabus of object lessons for use in primary 
schools —The lion. Mi 0. F. Del.a Fosse, Presi- 
dent; Mr W n Moreland, C. I. E., the lion. 
Mr. II. J Jlonre, Mi. R Pearson, Pandit Ramn 
Shnnker Misra, Mr R nurn, Syed Mohammad 
lledi Khan Dalmdur, Rni Gyrendra Noth Chakra- 
varli Bahadur. Pandit Dindayal Teweii, Dr. Zia- 
ud-dm Ahmed, Maulvi Sakhawat llurian, Mr. 
A. 11. Mackenzie, Miinshi Kirpa Narayan, the 
lion Thalfur Khushalpal Hingh, the Hon. Mr. 




o iiuu. i-anait ssunuar Lai, 0. 1. 15 , 
the lion LaU Ramanu] Dayal of Meerut, 
Rai Ram Baran Das Bahadur of Fyzibnd and 
Mnnshi Rabin Cl, and. The principle which the 
comraittw, ahall have to bear it, mind is that the 
readers ehould bo such as to fit the piipila in aiich 
echTOla for life as agnculluiista by developing 
their powers of obaorvation by mrona of a study 

cf nature ami ohject-Wrona and to quicken their 

in crest in eaeryday aurroiindings, and tho 
language ia to be a-ah a. can be understoo.! with- 
out eflort by tho pupils , f prio.ary kIiooIs. Tho 
Comn.m„ shallbsveaUo-to eorsider tho pro. 

pnely of mlroducinp with three reader, some rle- 
«-Ury k..ov.lrdpr of improird m.thode of egri- 
pri„dp,,.„,,,„,n, 

•nd nll.pp saniLatmii.' 





tnnr caou airtadj to a tery Ury* 

*»to eoBtect with tb« Paochamaa wi 
qaabbe^ patience, docility and a 
“llipnce la many casea. In fact, 
"bat rtepecu »e can coaiider them h 
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MEDICAL. 

MCDICAl. Ktl’.ISTiUTIOS'. 

Sit lUkU^u^l^a KtUlin%, on the 6th February 
last, lorwrnkl to the Secretary to the Go\ern 
meiit, JuJieirl Depnrluient, copy of rf'oluUons 
paswd at a largely t.ttend“\l niectlog of the meeli 
cal profession, held on the 2Cth J.mtiaiy last, 
regarding the registration of medical praet»i>ouei>. 
The Dombny Ooverntnenl (General Dep-^tment) 
have now rent the following reply — Sir, I am 
directed to state that joui letter of 5th F^biuarj, 
1910, 8'Jinitting resolutions regarding the registra- 
tion of medical pmrlitioneni in India, hvs been 
laid before the Government With lefereoie W 
the opinion expressed by the meeting of 26ll» 
January, that military assistant eurgeons and 
cieil medicnl BMistanta (now etyUd sub n<isi»lant 
lurgeona) should not bo chased as duly qualified 
medical practitioners for purposes of cie<heal re 
ghtmtion, I have to observe tliat the Government 
has for many years educated two classes of meilical 
practfUoners primarily fur their own departments 


far tU \iewa ctmmiuiicated ly yen ere shared Ly 
the rest cf the medicvl profwi'ijn in the dty of 
llomUy; but the fact that the-.e twocUsswef 
men incluue<l by the Dorobay Uranch of the 
Urithh Mrdical Aaseciation in iho committee 
nppoiiiteil by that liody to cotjaider the question 
of icgii>tration appean* to be n strong evidence 
that the most influential medics! men of Bombay 
are nnt in sympathy with the opinion exprersed 
at that meeting. I am to add that in all coun- 
tries the sole authority which lays down conditions 
constituting qiivlificsticn for the legal prsctice of 
medicine and surgery is the Government and that 
after carefully considering the views expressed in 
your letter and the resolutions accompanying the 
Gevernor in Council sees no reason to exclude 
military aiteistant surgeonsand civil medical assiat- 
aiits from the proposed registration of duly quali- 
fied u.eiUciil practitioners, 

The other points touched upon in the resolu- 
tioMS will be duly considered by the Government 
when the propoavl to psM a Begistration Act comes 
before Uiem. — 1 have tbe honour, to be sir, your 
most obtsiient servant, BoneitTSos, Secretary to 
the Government. 


and have received them into their service as mih 
tary assistant surgeons and civil medical asaisUnts 
on their undergoing a fixed course of truir.ing 
under competent teachers at certain m<di<wl 
schools and colleges. No “ licence '' or “ diploma " 
has been granted to these men, but they have 
been given by the Oovernment all the piivitegea 
of qualified medical practitioriers, and have per- 
formed, as part of their routine work, all duties 
which could have been demanded of them liail 
their qualifications been of the highest. Tbs 
Governor in Council, therfore, does not agree 
in the opinion expiessed by the meetiog of 
26th January that the members of both these 
Claeses, who have received regular training on 
Western lines and paaied recognised testa, sliould 
be regarded as “ unqualified" and classed with 
various Hakims, Ayur Vedic dottorr, apothe- 
caries, etc. The Oovernment arorotawaio how 


T.rTfxn t>r it*. 

A conespondent writes to the /Jriti'sA ifedieat 
Jouriial concerning bis idiosyDcrasy to tea, more 
particularly to Indian tea. “ Whenever 1 take 
tea 1 go through a regular procession of events 
most distressing and stultifying. Shortly these arc 
as follows • — Within fifteen minutes of walking 
(movement seems to bo essential) 1 feel hot 
about the scalp and knees, the former feels 
as if pepper were dusted all over it; then I 
partially h*c my sight and hearing, and, if in 
conversation, cannot say more than * Yea’ or ' No’ 
because 1 am so faint and listles-s; tUen I lose 
the power of walking quite straight, and choose 
Iho wall side of the path ; lastly, 1 bre.ik out into 
u general pevspiration, and within forty-five 
minutes I return to my aenses. I have consulted 
many medic.vl men but have never found any 
n»n. of «l.,t II,, only ^ 

1 W.tDona patunfc.flicted ,10,11,,- 
lymlWkoomngth. ,„,1 1 ,l,i„k n.i ■ 

.m™ MtmUon m.jht b, gi„n u. lb, p«„u«r 
0ll«il8 upan people of tb, veried food. no,, in 
general use. 
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li nOVlNDV CHETTl, <'>. »'-nl to fiooU* 
Africa in in Traioul iioce l'“C. lU«»w. 

L^ril Milner* lUgittration Crrtift'ale 

13. CUEL\ NAO\rrKK, ageO l«ri> In N*Wl. 
mother In Joh»nne»bnrj[. went W »« 

tm»ll rhilJ ITwUr VoInnUrilf reyiilertd 

Ifi. \ErX\ni ML’SIHAWMI.***.! a.\ born in 

riothrr In poM«»»ee Kntti domiet'e eerti 

l!c*le In Tranerul 29 yttre C'»|!»r maker 
VoIontirilT rftwtrrfd 

17 AnUI.tPPESJOIlNI.tZMtL'.S.ipr.l H. bore .n 
TrtB«»*»l,raothmn JoliinoMbarc both i>«r»nt» 
born in SiUl. Nauo on falUr ■ rr'Klratioa rctl. 
B'-ate. InTranieaalJuri/igthewar l>n<n- 

1» .Vni'LAPPPN WIM.Y 1.AZARI 8 *(f»tl l'» bro 
ther of No. IT, born In SaUI. went to Tnoo 
laal *■ rhil4 waa in Jehanapabiiri; <luni>|t war 
Wear maker Voluntarily rrnialered 

13. DtVIU MMMAS'.*e*4 32 born in Natal parrau 
in Naul. M alter and Cook, went to Tranataai in 
1^1, poaaeaen Natal domicile certifleate kol 
nnlarily refiKtrred, 

50 GOVINONSAWMl PFRIMAU aged .*9. Wn lo 

Naltl, both parent* in Natal, tTeiUr adneateJ 

51 N aoVlNUNbAWllI PII.I.M aged 23. I«»re in 

Cape Colony, mother in Johannesburg went to 
Tnntetal aa ehlld Cigar-maker Soluntanly 
ragiitered. 

82. K. Cin.SR,kllMI rH.I.M. iged 2». bon. .n 
Cape Colonr, nether, wife, two ehilJreo in 
Jenannaahurg, poaseoa* Natal domieila eertiAealo 
In Tranaraal (inee IA31 Cigar maker tnlunta- 
rily rrgiatered 

23 Tb MUIlCOAN, agrd IR, iMrn in Tranaraal. parent* 
IB Trtneraal, name on father'i eertiAcato <'ig*r 

2t. KATlllA, aged 23, born In Natal, wife anj child 
in Traneraal during war Mother in Natal, wife 
and child in Trenaraal In Trane.aal ainco IA el 
and during war liaondryman Posec*Hce Natal 
domicile certifleate 

23 C MliNt'StWMI.agod 21, born In Nal*t, parent* 
-1 Traniraal. In Trantraal aince chiUI 


VAn\DVIWJl‘I,rN\niSlN(3,n(red 2.3, bon in 
Natal, motlicr In .Natal, poiieaace Natal domiciln 
ecrbflcate. went to Tr»n»Taal aa ehild \t alter. 
Votaotarilr registered 

(IRrifUlll CJIfSA, aged 2il, born in Natal, both 
parenta born in Natal but now In Trenaraal Stop 
AaaUlant. In Trenaraal before and dunng war. 

V IK’Nl'S tM MI. ago! IS, tiorn in Natal, molhrr 
born In Natal, aliU therr, wrut to Trenaraal aa 
infant NameentTml on FiUirr'a ItrgolraUoa 
Certificate CJgir.makrr 

MfSfltWMl PALT, aged 19, born In Nalal. 
both parent* born in NaUl, now in Trenaraal, 
Maitrr, went to Traniraal ea child Volantanir 
Irgiatcred 

MAllimTnr.aged 31. born In NaUf. 
mother in lohannriburg In Trenarial iiiire Ih'ki 
and during war, poaarsae* Natal denicila cmifl- 
cate, wife and two children in Tranivaal. IVailcr. 
Veluotanly rcgiaCercd 

. M MAm nvSIL'THL' rADIACTII, aged 3- bora 
in Hourbon. aiaiinUii*. wrnt to South .tfrica a* 
child In NaUI tilllki^ Since in Traniraal. In 
lAdyamith donng aiage {.earci wife and four 
children in jDhannraburg C’ig»^mahc^. Voliin. 
tardy regntered 

. I.l KSIUIAS MOOm.nAV.aged 81, born fn NaUI 
motw borr, in NaUl, both parrnU in Trenernal 
In Trenaraal iinro childhoM and during war. 
< igar-makef VoIonUrlly regialerrd. 

MLriilAll N’AITlf. »ged ^3, went tn NaUI under 
lodeoture in JS’in 

T.anaraal nnee Inyd end dnring war. Ilottio 
aelter \ oluntanly regiatcrrd 
\ *1''^'*'*^**'*'^’ •’»»! to Natal under 

Indentiita, poaaeriri N.tal Free Taai. went to 
Trantraal in IS9A, there during war. Uottle artier. 
Aolunurily rrgiatered 

' MOM 8A33 MI rilEI^tN, aged 2d, bom in K.UI 
perenta inJohanneaburg, rrrnt to Trenaraal m 
child, there dnnng war Waiter. VoTunUnl, re- 
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PERSONAL. 

Bl& CUAULES lUnmSGE, 

The lU.., lion Sir Charles Ilardinge, r c., 

0. c. u. 0 , K. c. u G., 0. c. V. o , IS One of the 
most distinguisheil British diplomats. lie w a 
eon of the late Yiscuiint Uaidingean.l n. brother 
of the present Viitount. He was born in IgliS 
was educated at llairow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and entered the Diploinalie Service 
in 1680. In 1896, he was appointed SevreLirv 
to the Legation at Teheran and two )eara Kter 
was sent as Secretary totl.e Embassy at Se. Peters- 
burg In 1903, he returned to London on ap- 
pointment as Assistant Undersecretary for 
Foreign Affairs. At tins time he hsd so largely 
gained the confidence of the Martjuis of Lans- 
downe, then Secretaiy of State for Foreign 
AQairs, and the late King, that ho was selected 
though only 46 yoais of age, and a compara. 
tively junior member of the service, for the deli- 
cate post of Ambassador m St. Petersburg lo 
Buccession to Sir Arthur Nicliolaon The time 
was one of diflioulty as relations with Russia 
were not very cordial, the Russo Jajianese war 
was in piogress, and the alliance with Japan 
made it necessary that a diplomatist of rare ac- 
complishments should be in charge of the Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg. At one period of Sir 
Charles Hardinge’s tenancy of the Ambassador- 
ship, relations were near to brsating point owing 
to the action of the Russian Fleet in firing on 
the Nortli Sea Trawlery and a very firm atti- 
tude was required in St. Petersburg The selec- 
tion of Sir Charles Uardinge, however, turned 
out to have been a most fortunate one, and he 
so greatly justified expectations that when Sir 
Thomas Sanderson retired from the Permanent 
tJnder.Secretar)sb,p of the Foreign Office, Sir 
Charles llardirge was sent for to fill r Dost 
-h.oh „„„ 

Bnt,,h Service ^ _ 


live attniniocnts and great Icnowlodge of foreign 
ftOkira Sir ObarleH h IS enjoyed the confidence of 
Sir Edward Grey aa much ns he did that of Lord 
Lanadowne, and King Edward thought very highly 
of him lie several times accompanied his late 
Majesty on tbivo foreign tours which did so much 
tn assist the policy ofGieit Ilritnin during the 
last few yeais in ronaolidatiug pe.iceful relations 
with the Powers of Europe, and hia was the task 
of asnsting his late Majesty, and following up the • 
King’s “informal conversations" with foreign 
diplomatfl, with discussions in which the points' 
that had been agreed upon, were brought to a 
definite diplomatic understanding. Sir Charles' 
Hardings has been decorated by nearly every' 
monarch in Europe, and only last year leceived 
the Grand Cross of the German Order of the Red 
Eagle, etlhe hands of the Kaiser, on the occasion 
of the visit of King Edward Bnd Queen Alexandra’ 
to Berlin. 

8ir Charles Hardinge is a grandson of the 
Vistount Hardinge who was Governor-General of 
India from 1844 to 1848. The first Viscount 
was a disUnguisheil officer in the Peninsular War 
and was aftet wards Secretary at War and Chief 
Secretaiy for Ireland. At the time of hia appoint- 
mentas Governoi-Generat of India, he was Sir 
Ilrar, ItarJin.,. o , H, „„ V, .count 

Harding, .tur 

... 1840 .,l,ich h. conducted. On leering Indie 

I«rd Herding, ,„ie„dp,rl„mcnt nnd in 1853 

1., nee eppeintnd Cummender-in-Chief, If Sir 

Ohnrln, Hording, .heirthus 

ar Oh.!l ” * Oov.rno,.a;„„el. 

sviSLtrerr' v-' 

8.. )'.Td“,l .l „ ‘'“'’idowofLord Cdn- 
to B.r Ilcdwort'h L,°„rto.,""L‘'d ri' j-''" t*'' 

Alexandrasince 189'! ® '^c^'i’nber to Queen 
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Fersccatioa of Indians in America. 

A CorT«f>onc!nit wnlirg to tlie //inJutem 
from th« Unitril of Amr'rm Ui»t Ilia 

p«ruc<it!on of Indmn LUicuren li** biurt rr*uu 
*<1 in lli« Sutn nftor *n inlcrv-il ol about ona 
je^r. Finliirf* 14 n lunatite inliiatry on Iba 
■brntti'cAD continent— tlie **RC9 of art onlinary 
loionrer in tliw Una being much h»gher tiinn 
those which mill ownert ofTrr to their trotbrnen 
In corjcrjaenst of this disparity many a whiln 
labourer itnkn work at the aliorUat poeail.le 
notice, much to the InconTcnierceand heaoftlie 
mill owners who in order to aioid such diRicultiea 
engsgeil Indian hands sometime ago. At tluetha 
^Mute hbourera took umhrepe and reached to 
tnake mattera ton hot for the Indian acltlrra 
This lU feeling eulnnnatcd in a mob, acatly of 
white mill hands, attacking the Indian Ubouren 
at 8t John on the evening of the 2Iat March, 
hy n atnnge eoincideice exactly the hour and 
the day when cn thia side of the globe a not 
broke out in Peshawar. Many Indiana wtie 
wounded; an old man waa thrown down a 
double atoried building The mob forced Indiana 
tnto railway trains leaving for neighbouring 
towns. On the matter being reported to the 
Pritish Conaul he haa, we are glad to learn, 
inatilutod proceedings against the white rioter* 
who aie now placed on their trial. 

? GANDni.— A Rreit Indian. TbisUa Utetcb 
oflhBL,feotMr.M.K.aaiidh), ooe ot the moat emi- 
and ie!f.„«ri8cing men that Jfoderr. lodi* hae 
produ-wl It deaeribes the earir da^a of Jlr »l K. 

bn minion and work in Sooth Africa, hia 
. ■ "".etriringi, amt his hopoa A perusal «f thia 
• "(k With the aeleetcd apeechea and addresa- 

» that are appended, xi'esa peeuliar inaight into the 
siiil?!** action that hare impelled thia remarkable and 
every material thine in hfa for 
the lake of an ideal that he ever eiaayi to realiae, and 
ih to those who tii.deraland 

™ ‘““•mmship, moderation, and lelflosinese are the 
m.!!.. ‘.'1“*"'"-'* of a patnot The SI etch Goetaina an 
'oveitigition into the true nature ef peaeire 
autV OanJhi, which mav bo takan as an 

auteontalire expreas.on of the spirit nf the Seolb Afn- 
ejmitruggle. With a no rtraH of Mr Oandhu Price Ab.4 . 
Q A. MATE3AN Is CO-. ESPLANADE. MADBAS. 


lodians in Canada. 


A tery iajiorUnt judgment Ktely dLliicml 
hy the Ciiicf Jti<tic« t-f llritiah Coluinbi* hia 
the cfTect of aetting up A crmplete bar to imml* 
gration from India to Canada, at eiiy rata in 
tbs present atata of cciminunii-atlcns. Thn (Aina- 
Jian order in Cciircil on Iho aubji<t says:— 
"Tbo hndirg in Canada I’a, and the same is 
heteby, probibiteil for any immigrants who hare 
come to Canada elhfrnise thin hj toiitinuoiis 
journey from the country (f which they are 
natives or cilitrrs and upon tickets ytirchased 
in that country ” The case taken by the Immi- 
gration IVpaitment was that of a I’linjahi, 
Nethii Itam, who had arrivril at Vancoutrr tftf 
Hongkong, which is the rente which pmctieiilly 
all Indian ereigrsnU to Cnnads do take, Nsthii 
nametsyeii k fortnight at Hongkong to change 
ehips ; and the rjurstion was whether he could 
beaaid to haveatrived by “ continuous Journey ” 
from his country of origin. Tho case was 
carried to the Appeal Court of the 1‘roTinee 
whose decision was in the negative. The Chief 
Justue expressed aympatliy wilh the hard case of 
Nalhu Item, but was in no doubt as to the inter* 
preUtion of tho law its it stood, and so the un- 
fortunate emigrant will be shipped bock whence 
heceme. The law may be an absurd law, and 
an iibborwl one, althnugb we have to bear in mind 
the stringent prosecutions which Cnnada has to 
take in Oils matter I but it exists and its exis- 
tent# haa to be recognised. Until there is a 
diieet lino of vessels runt.ing from Calcutta to 
weetem Canada access to the country would seem 
to be absolutely debaired to the Indian emigrant; 
andlbe fact cannot be too widtiy known to pre- 
vent more Indians 6nding tliemaelve 
fortunete plight ot Nathu Ram. 


in the 
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POLITICAL.*;'-,,. L " 

. rATP.lOTlSie ASl> SELF SACRIHCB, . 

The following is ■» frignifuuiik 
closing' Rdltio-s ilehverVrby Jit P. U. StuMsm-* • 
AijsPt ® PiesWeitt of tl'e‘Me‘I»»s Pro 

vineial Conferento held nt Kurnojl :- 

A new era has orcneo oy" bclote oa , oor i«ibl»c 
duties bate become more presainp The political a«i>pcl 
01 o«r life must be dcTclopcd llenJcmber that «r we 

put It’ofi we putit entirely outof our power to e.k for 

mordconeeaaions from (Joicmnient WWl tune ta-’i, 
will derote to public work, wMt portion of liw funds ho 
srill derote for llto public eausc he mii.t decide foi lum- 
ecU But it sTiould form part of the routine of every 
maa. In the Hindu Sliastias the hii;hcst duly is sain- 
flee, not the secrifico of goals, whicli mde. d is a mere 
•ymbol. It is-tl»it sierillea which i* Iho highest duty of 
roan. That wts tecognised cnuallj in Judaism Only 
the form ofsteriflce has been altered Baeriflce is the 
eternal duty of man We do indeed sacriBee 'luraelrce 
to Homo extent fur tliose who ais i-onneoted With us by 
ties of btsod.'hut a greater and higher eacriBce is now 
demanded of us. That sscrideii will hare been per' 
formed if you take foi^^our guidance the eshortotion of 
out' Lord 8ri Krishna in the Bliagarad Gita, which, I 
tell yon, is the book for the. age, the book of modern 
eduealrd India (Hear, hear ) Duty for duty's sake that 
is the lesson of the Osgarad'Oita, not for the fniiu of 
it Hot (or any fruits thst we ourici'es get out of the 
herfornihnoo of duty, but (or tho take o( duty May 8n 
Krishna ealde you, and may ho giro erery one m this 
Hall and in our country tho clear perception of what 
the tight duty is and may he gwe us etrengUv and 
enlightenment to ceahio us to perform our duty. 

TEE RISO-EVPEROK'H tieSSlOE TO IBMa. 

TVie following Gaz'etU Extraordinary Ims been 
ksued ; — His Mnjesty the King-Kmperor of India 
bM been plcSted to send the (cllowing letter to 
tho Prinies and Peoples of India • — • 

To tho Prince} oiid Peopleg of /n<f la — 

“The lamented and unlooWed for death of my 
• dearly loved father calls me to ascend the Tbione 
that coraea to me native hevv of a great nnd aneivnt 
line, As King and Emperor. I greet tbe Priotes, 
thelluUng Chiefs and all the other dwellers in 
j.my Indian Duminions 

“ I offer you my heartfelt thniiks for the touch- 
ing and nbnndant mamleRtitnm that this event 
has called forth from all ihe diverse racea, rlaikseii, 
and faiths in India of loyalty the Sovereign 
Crown, and persoharattnehmant to its wearere 
Queen Victoiia of revered memory addressed her 


Indian WijMts'and ihelie.da of tl.n PeuJafotj 
gut^e wlieit ilie iis»unied tlie direct dftvernmenl 
in I8;i8,and hvi nu|-aslaoi>, my father, of honour- 
^ and I'lolived name, coinmemorateil the tome 
inoat not^ile' event in UU. addiess to 
yeamtab-r, Tiiese are llnj charters of the noble 
and'benfgoant spirit' of Irapprlal rule and by 

th\t spirit, in all my time to come T will faith- . 

full) abide. By the wish of his l-ife Maje-sty, 
ani fullonlng his own example, I visited India 
five yeais ago, accompanied b)’ *")' Conedrt. 

We liec.me personally acqif tinted with great king- 
doms known to history, with monuments of n ^ 
cvvtlviiaUoit oldrv than our own, with ancient 
cnstoins and ways of life, witli the native rulers, 
with the pooplea, the cities, towns and adHsiges. 
througUont those vast territories, 
either the vivid impressions or the affectionate 
assMiations of that wonderful journeyv vanish or 
grow dim. Firmly, I confide in your dutiful and 
active cn operation ui the high and efdiioilS tasks 
that he before me, and I count upon your 'ready 
reeponse to the earnest sympathy Vith the well- 
Iwng of India that must' ever bd the inspiration 
of my rule » • , , • 

rRoscRimoM or ub. u’sckaksess's faufolet. 
The following is tbe announcom^nt^ in _^e E. 
B. and AFsatn Government Gazelle Exlruorilinary 
recently in reierence to Hr Mackai'iie»>s’s pamphlet ^ 
on the Indian Police . ^ 

WhereaR it nppeate to the Lieutenant-Governor 
that a p'mphlet published by Mr. F. C Mnekarnesa 
entitled 'The Methods of jndieh Police in the 
XXth Cental y' and printed by the Kational Press 
Agency in Whitefriars House, Carmelito Street, 
London, cuntaina words of tbe nature described in 
Rection 4, eub seatvon of tbe Indin Pteaa 

Act, I&IO (I of 1910), inasaiuch as they have a 
tendeuce to bring into flatted, tbe Govetnmenl 
establisheil by law in British India : 

Now, therefor^, in exei-ciso of the power con- 
ferred iiy section 12, sub-section (\), of the said 
Act. the Lieutenant Governor hereby declares all 
copies of the eaid pamphlet, whether published in 
English, Bengali, or any other language to be 
forfeited to Uis Majesty. 

The impoitalion of the pamphlet into India has 
been prohibited by tbe Government of India. 
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FEUD&TQRr INDIA. 

The Ne-ff Chief of SaugU 

The minor Chief was invested with the fuU 
powers of administration, on Thursday, the 2nd 
June 1910, in n grand Durbar at Sangb b> the 
Political Agent, Maj'-rWodehoiise The Durbar 
was held at 8 A a. m the artient Dnrbar-Dall 
of the palace, by the Political Agent,* Major 
IVodehouse. 


Patiala 

Important ehangea are announced in tae ed 
ttinistratwe aarhxoery of the PaUaK 8tate The 
Maharajih'e initiative was doubtle«s prompted 
^ ofBcial advice la Simla when he was hero last 
week. The hlaharajeh baa now appointed an 
Adrainistrative Committee, consisting of Waair 
Gurdit, who has, einee the Msbarajib’e acce*sion 
to power, been Prime Minister . Sirdar Bbsgean 
Singh, who succeeded Mr. Waiburtoa as lo- 
spectoc Oeoerat of Police , and Knalifa Ahmed 
IIoMnin, the Dewar, an stle young man, sor of 
the lata member of the Regency Council and 
son in.Uw of Kawab Bilgrstni of Eljderabad 
Ablul Jlajid Khan, Foreign Minister, b«$ retired, 
and so has >touU Fazezaiil ilossaiD, Chief Court 
Judge. Sirdar Sodi Snjan Singh has been ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister. They are many minor 
appointments which may be only tentative 

Tile Progress of Jnasgadh 

In eummari'ing hia administration report for 
th* pa«t year Mr. Abbas All R-iig, the able De- 
w»n of Junagadh, who left for England recently, 
to t«ke his Jest on the Secretary of State's 
Council, remarls that the general eonJition of 
the people cajntmues to show signs of oomietafce* 
able improvement. The development of inloctnal 
tuterpn^e has increase\l the demaud for labour; 
ths poorer elaaees generally find asork at higher 
**gea than before; cultivation and imgaticnare 


ntendnig and the attitan classes are Bharing in 
the general prosperity of the State. We find 
ample evidence in the full pages of tho report to 
justify this general lonspectus of the situation. 
Judged by the standard of income the State la in 
a highly satisfactory position. The total receipts 
amounted to thirty one and a half lakh«, which 
although alightly below those of the record year 
1207 0ft, were largely in excess of the average. 
The expenditure was twenty seven and a quarter 
lakhs, giving a surplu« of nearly four and a half. 
Indeeed in the three years of liis administra- 
tion Mr Baig was able tn efiect a transformation 
in the financial position cf Junagidh, fora deficit 
of eleven and a half lakhs in the triennium 
preceding his arrival wns converted into surpluses 
acgvegati&g nearly eighteen lakhs. Gauged by 
the growth cf trade the position is no less enviable. 
In this particular year the value of trade increased 
from eighty.seven to )10 lakhs, orS7 percent. 
AUlmugh Junagadh i<, and always must be, an 
agricultural State, its industrial resources are 
expanding. This has had its natural eiTect upon 
wages, and un<killed labour can now command 
from Sj to e annas a day, and skilled labourers 
from 8 annas lo a rupee. These have moreover 
been years when the resources of tho State were 
conserved and developed, many minor imposts 
swept away, and valuable public works either 
completed or liunched. On a review of these 
three years His Highness the Kawab Sabab has 
svery reason to feel grateful lo tlie Government of 
Bombny for having lent him so valuable a 
MvmMeT, and Mr. Baig, surveying the prod act of 
his stewardship, Lm equal reason for finding i( 
gcod — Tiniu of India. 
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The Indian Match Industry. 

A valuable contribution to the Indian Foiest 
Memoir* has just been made by Mr. R. S Troop, 
Imperiil Forest Economist, to the Government 
ot India, in which the writer discu'ses the pros 
pecta c{ the match industry in India, end sup- 
plies many interestii g particulars of proposed 
match factory Bites and woods suitable fjr match 
, manufacture. India imports annually 74 lakhs 
of rupees worth of matches Mr T'oup maintains 
that India is herself capable of manufactnnng 
every match she requires, and he predicts a great 
future for the industry prQ\ ided only the imlustry 
is developed on propei lines He posluLites four 
essential eonditions: (1) Proper selection of sites 
lor naUh factories. (2) Good expert advice (d) 
Expenditme ofeufBcient capital on good macln 
wry anil {4) Good management ircluding oiecf 
machinery, Match-ciaking is rot an unknown 
loduatry in the East, Japan is a great match- 
manufaeiuriog country, and does an enormous 
^port trade in matches. Th«re is a factory at 
Viadivostxk, several factories lu Siberia, one at 
Manila, and one in French Indo-Chii.a In India 
tleelf, Mr, Troup mentions there aie eight more 
®r lees fiourhliing concerns, and there are indica 
tiois of several factories coming into existence 
tnortly A most encoumging sign i« the propo^ 
wtablijliment of a model match factory in the 
llunj^b bj Sir. A. Roller, of Berlin, one of 
the forviucat mauuficturers of match making 
machinery in Europe. Mr. Troup sajs that Mr 
Boiler is convincet) of the suitability of Irdia 
at a mslcU manufaclurirg country, and m 
^ motirg a companv with" a capital of 
170 Uth- Mr Tioup write* —‘■This 
Will probably be situated in the 
"unjibia a cnrefullr chosen eite, will be bttei 
»itU the mnet up to dale miehinery, and wiU be 
manigej with the best expert aseutance Mr 
Ro.Iers object in proaiotirg and £nanci»lly as^o- 
ruting himself wuh this company is to prove 
-hat a match f.ctcry esUU.ehed and worheif on 
proper line* m India will be a highly paying 
cociceni. This proposed factory, may, when com- 
r'eted, be looV^l on to soma extent as a model for 
tuture guidance, icd ss such it should p»OT« of 
peal bervGt to the match industry to India at 
This factory is to proluce 700 gross cf 
61 e-I boxes per day of ten working hours.” 


A SwadesW Rubber Company 


Some representative and enterprising Travan- 
corians have eaine forward to launch an exceed- 
ingly remuneiatire enterprise. For the past 10 
years several European planters have been busy 
in buying iaods for the cultivation of rubber. 
From Goveiomeiit or private individuals the push- 
ing European planter was on the lookout to pur- 
chase any piece of land he found suitable for i ub- 
ber cultivation The shrewd natives who were 
doing the various stages in the cultivation of rub- 
ber came borne and began to circulate the vast 
scope there was in the enterprise. Some of them 

were soon made supervisor*, gardeners, etc,, and 
placed 10 cbaigs of the work. By these matos the 
people realised the extent of lucrative work that 
was awaiting them A few, says tbe Tnvsndrum 
eorre-pondeot of a Madrss daily, are now in 
Ceylon studying tbe several processes ot the rnsnu- 
facturs of rubber in the planting States there. In 
viewof the easured success of the industry Bome 
represenUtive and luSuential men have come for- 
ward to launch an industry in rubber planting. 
A comjwny w to be floated with a capital of 
lU. 4j Lklis divided intolij)) sbirei of 
R» 30 each Mr. K.C M. M-ipillay, B.A , Edi- 
torof the J7,fayefa JJonorvauj, Is the Secretary 
tothu Company and Mr E J. John, BA. B L , 
a leader of the kcal bar, is the Legal Adviser' 
Among the Directors arJ prime movers are 
Messrs Ramaswimy lysr, Casl.ier, Alleppey 
Branch of the B.mk of Sladrs. A. Parameswaraia 
PiUai, Vakil. District Court, Alleppey, end John 
Chandy, Superintendent of the C. M S Press 
From the fact that several individual pe«ons 
have already begun the cultivation of rubber in 
palcb^of 30 and 40 and 50 acres, it is likely that 
the eharo, w,„ b, ^ 

— bo.hy^!:r:„VftTniif; 
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\ipr,tViiTiVsofliini wlsen aVent, looks up to him 
as to the pTOtectoT and supporler of herkelfand 
the family, sees in him the ideal of a man, 
the man par-eTcel)ence, admires his hodily 
form, his manner of walkinR, talking, looking, 
laughing, and loves him, even in Ins weakness- 
es, infirmities, in his foibles, and possibly 
inhis\ices.' All these impressions rej>eat«l 
constantly during the 9 months of pw^naney 
may exercise their influence on the formation 
of the child and tins influence may go ns far 
as the woman is able to embrace in her con- 
gdousneBs ail the qualifications of the hU'Kaud 
and, perhaps, esen (urther •, for, lose w a mysti- 
cal factor extending further than ce«Fciou«oe»e 
reaches, and may contribute iii'tinctively to 
the transmission of nbnormnhtie*, idiosyncra- 
eiee, or morbid dispositions even, even if they 
have never penctmte<l to the intellectual 
sphere of the » Oman's life. If experunenls 
could be made on the subject fuhich «ill be 
very difiicult, it not impossible) they might 
lead to the following results j (1) If a woman 
is phy»icaUy ijulle faithful to her husband, but 
beara in heart and mind the image of Buolher, 
the child, born under the»e circum'tances, 
would show the features and qualities of tliat 
other who really is not lu« fslher. (2) If, 
on the contrary, a woman is faithful in heart 
and mind to her hu«band but 1^' some 
erroneous eub-lilntion and without her 
kncrtvlfdge the ait of generation has been 
i performed by another, the cldM w>H 
i resemble not him who it the father but 
him \ihom fh* Wierrs fo tx the father. Kx- 
, iverimenls of this kind can scarcely la* or- 
ganised to rerify this theory, rnd ob«orsatio3s 
do not go v-erj far and j et we might exfiect 
that, if a womaTi is, for instance, deeply engag- 


ed iulhestudy of Greek sculpture, her children 
would be mote like Greek gods tluin bear any 
resemblance to her husband. 

I may odd that I do not know any scientific 
man who has brought forw.ard this theory, but 
Goethe, in his novel '‘Die M’ahlrenvandtschaf- 
tens,” has been inspired, not by the game, but 
by an opposite view. In this novel, Edward is 
fond of Ottelie, and in the arms of lii-' wife 
Charlotte imagines that he is witli Ottelie ; the 
consequence is that the child born from 
Charlotte resembles Ottelie. Tliia is quite 
wrong. The formation of the child does certain- 
ly not depend on any ideas occupying the man 
during or before the net of generation, bub it 
may well depend on the ideas which have occu- 
pied the imagination of the woman during the 
long period of pregnancy. 


THE HEVf MIHD OF iSlft. 

BV MU. SMST NUUl, BINOH. 


einie Vasco Da Gama doubled the 
Gocsl ^Hopc and the white . 

I man set fool iu Asia, the Oriental has 
been overshadowed by Urn Occidental. The 
hjistenier, with his old-fashioneil, bowa. and 
armwF, could not fight the Westerner, 'with his-. 
improved fire-arms nndjiowder: nor conid his 
hand-made pnxlucfs economically coihiK-fe 
with Hie imchine-made gewh of flie Euroiiean. 
No wonder, then, that the ive-ice-loviog Asiatic 
wily acknowUxiged himself uhipjie.! hy the 
agcre«*i\e Occi.lenlal. 

AfbJ to. what a degree of humiliation lift* 
tlii. I.l»cid »tlmi..i,n or hi. inrerioWly W 11,0 

Asian 1 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Single Seedling Planting of Paddy 

Every ooe who owns wet lunds and Irans- 
plinls Ha paddy crop is recommended to try the 
ejsteoi of planting with single seedlings irstend 
of planting a bunch of seedlings together. 

Planting with single seedlings is the ordinary 
practice in tho Kistna Delta and it would bo 
diflii.ult to find better crops anywhere in the 
Presidency. Single planting has also been tned 
and adopted hy many people in Iinnevelly, Tan 
jore and other districts and now some thousands 
of acres are planted in this way All Ssioba and 
Puhanam TtiUties will give better yields if 
planted with eiogle seedlings and there aie other 
advantages as well;— 

!• seed Is required for sowing 

2. lAbour is Mved in carrying seedlings from 
the Ked beltothe field and in pulling up sod 
bundling the seedlings in the seed b>d 

3. Weeding is easier and watei flaws moro 
•ssily in the fieW Thus such weeds as Oorai 
" ^'»l saltalati ” and •• Veppara pa.i ” wn be more 
sasily kept in check. 

4. As lc.3 seed is sown in the seed bed the 
ece-ilings are etrooger and can stand up better in 
the ficlj when there is too much water present 
•fter transplanting a.s there oftcii is when heavy 
rain falls 

"»• If there is a scarcity of water the crop is 
lau'h belter able towithstanl drought. 

6. Single phnled crops are much mere healthy 
w*d arc net so liable to di.ease. Surai " which 
such lew. in the Tanjore Delta as well as 
ia other pa 1 ly growing districts is sel lorn seen in 
* ®?ly planteil crops 

•• The plants ripen their grain better, and 
n'^reeverly which means a heavier sample and 

®«t*0 much chair. 


Any one can adopt this practice without any 
difficulty and the following advice is given. 

(1) If the seed is good and has been well 
diied and stored 7 Madris measurL.s can be sown 
ID 7 cents of nnrseiy. This will be nmpio to 
transpUnt one acre. Many ryots in Tanjore 
state that they only sow 3 Madras measures of 
Sinimani ind red Simba to tiangplant one acre. 

(2) If possible, the cultivator should procure 
his seed ftoDi a crop which has been grown with 
single seedlings the year before. This is not 
essential for success, however, and after once 
raising a singly planted ciop the cultivator can 
always aavehis own seedfiom it. 

(3) The dry method of raisiDg a nursery 
givesstroogerseeiliBgstban the wet nursery, that 
IS when the nursery has been ploughed in water. 

(I) The seedlings should be traosplanted before 
they become too old They should not be left 
in the teed bed tor more than one week for every 
month the crop has to glow, te, a-6 montli 
variety ehmild not remain in the seed bed for 
more than 33 days or 5 weeks 

(5) As regards the distance apart at which 
single seedlings should bo transplanted the culti- 
vator should use his own judgment. The follow- 
log distances may however act as a guide. On 
land which produces over 1.000 Madras measures 
per acre, a span apart ; on land which provinces 
750 Madras measures per acre, j of a span ; snd 
on land which produces 500 Madras measures per 
acre or less a span, will probably be the best 
distances. On very rich Imd which nominally 
produces 1,500 JIadras mesures per acre even as 
much as two spans apart between seedlings may 
pve bitter results while, on very poor land, t e , 

land which is always broadcasted, though plant- 
ing with single seedlings may be given tetter result, 
the seedliogs will have to he so close that the cost 
oftnmsptaniing ,ni be more than the additional 
value of the crop 
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' However, for some years past a marvellous 
change has been taking place in the Asian’s 
attitude toward the Occidental, That old- 
time spirit which periaded the average Asiatic 
and which made him willing to permit any and 
every white man to dictate to him, has been 
steadily leaving him. At least, the edncated 
Asian is coming to resent the Western 
insinuation that the Onental is inferior 
to the Occidental m mental and moral 
calibre. He no longer mentally, much less 
physically, prostrates himself before the Cauca- 
sian, To him no longer the Anglo-Saion 
boast of surviving as the fittest has any weight, 
A brown or yellow hide has come to be, to 
him, ns good an indes of character and capa- 
bility R3 R white skin. 

As this change of heatl is taking plaee in the 
Oriental, Ids neck is becoming stiffer, his back- 
bone stutdier. He ,8 coming to realize that. 
Ilk. the Occidental, he must be prepared and 
willing to make a brave stand to defend his 
Inalienable tights. Naturally, to-day everv- 
vvhere in Asia you hear tlie cry, ’• Asia („ ,be 
Asiatics,” In the Sunrise Kingdom, the slogan 
IS, Jap™ lor the J.paoese i„ China, “ Chino 
for the Chinese", i„ I„d„, .. ,„d,a n,, 

nd,™, , and the Persian., 

«g behind m the race, have setup “I.e.,., 
for the Persian," „ ih,i. 
propagandas, ,„ept that of Dai Nip,,™, 
m their .„,t,„ .lags. , but like an a,„a„che 
each forward step mean, additional etrengtb 
«d power, until ,be , 1 ,. 

sweep, eietjtbingbefoie it. 

This transition ba, been going onlna- 

so. lowly and soguietly, bat 

beeo properly onderstorvl and 

noticed. Bet when the I>re«ent 


and thi^ generation is succeeded by posterity 
caprible of getting a dispab«ionate focus upon 
the current e\ ents of to-day, the first decade of 
the Twentieth Century, it may safely be pre- 
dicted, will be set down as the mobt epoch- 
making period in the annals of our race ; for, it 
was during the first ten years of the present 
century, on the battle-fields of Manchuria, that 
the deathblow was dealt to the mischievous 
theory that gave superiority to the white man 
over his darker visaged confrere merely 
bemuse of his colour. Until then the Asian, 
aping Western enlightenment, only succeeded 
in making a laughing stock of himself in the 
eyes of the Europeans, or at least received 
scant and patronizing attention. But the 
feaU during the war gave incontest- 
able e^idence that the Easterner was fully 
capable of successfully using Occidental wea- 
pons and method, ,g,i„,t the Westerner him- 
•vir. The European and American were forced 
to recognize that the Asian had passed the 
bow-and-arro. singe, nnd that in the future he 
would be less likely to take it for granted that 
♦ I j* • '*** ^ divine dispensation 

or It over the brown, yellow nnd black 
denizens of the world. 

Rbile the Rn„o-J„pa„e ,5 war drew lb. 
OrwidenbaP, 

““t "«■ taking place i„ the relatfve 
A la, the defeat at arm, the by ,be 

“ thi! '■arore had surged 

1 ™nT Tr'r™‘- “""P'-IWthMiallu- 

Zlaff 1 it "peued up vi.ions 

what lb, eolourei, race, of Asia „„„ 
plrh. Each victory the Japan,,, w™, 
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Dcpattrocntal IRcviews aiiO Motes. ' 
LITERARY. 

A BOOK BBTER’S FISD. 

The BoolZIonlhly tella the story of a little 
discoFery in Paris. It Imppened before the 
flxris earae. A wondering book-bujer decided 
to giTB A couple of finncs for an old volume, 
which he happened upon in one of tho collections 
along the banka of the Seme He tuined over 
its pages in the evening, at home, and found two 
which were purposely stuck togetliei . Ho open- 
ed them carefully with a knife, and what do you 
think was inside 1 Three bank notes a thouwod 
francs each. Also this message " Fmnd*. who 
ever thou art, thou hast read this book to the 
end ; be legatee, without remorse, of this little 
fortune It is all my pen has brought oie in 
fifty ysars. May the Muses be more favourable 
to thee, for thou art suiely a man of letters' 
Then came the initials, “ II, Z " t!ie date, J mnsr) 
10, 1848, end the numbers of a street in Pan* 
SEARR Twaie AKO nis hckoor. 

When we consider how greatly good jokes are 
rewarded, we may wonder that so few of them aie 
made, especially ks so many clever men are always 
trying to make them But cleverneas and the 
desire to please will not produce a good joke any 
more than they will produce a good poem A real 
joke, like a real poem, is an event, eoDiethiog 
happens m it that Las nevei happened before. It is 
a new experience for all who encuuntei it , and that 
IS why it is go much prized. And it is a new ex- 
perience because it expresses one It »», as it were, 
£re struck out by the conLiCt of vharaeter and 
circumstance, a fire that has never been before and 
never will be again. Mark Twain was rewarde*! 
by something better than the applause of all Eng- 
lish speaking peoples, beesuse hia b-st jokes were 
of this kind ; because they expressed expenenco 
and the reaction of a brave and determined ehar- 
60 


acter against experience. This is proved most 
clearly by the fact that, though he made many 
whimsical and isolated jokes, his best humour 
grew naturally out of h story. No one can doubt 
that "TomSawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn” 
are his two best works, and they are drawn 
most nearly from bis own experience He joked 
about the Old World like i tourist; bnt 


he had eamed bis living on the Mississippi 
as a pilot, and tho riiei was a lasting 
memory in his mind IF he had had a mere trick 
of joking, no doubt he would have made his best 
jokes about things strange and novel to him, as 
the mere journalist can nlways make the best copy 
out of first impressions But Mark Twain was 
more than a journalist, and he could do somethiDg 
better than make jokes about the German langu- 
age or tho badness of beer at Alpine hotels. This 
kind of joke needs ordy high spirits snd p gift of 
expression. Tbers is no chatacter behind It ; and 
Mark Tnain'a imitstors have dona it es well as 
he has. But no one has even tried to Imitate 
••Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn.” Msrk 
Twain IS dead, end no one will ever make hia 
jokes egain , for, they were the result of bis parti- 
cular character and his particular experience. 
Theiefore they have not died with him ; but the 
jokes of his iHiitators, empty alike of character 
and experience, ai-e like machine made art. a con- 
tradiction in terms Mechanical in themselves, 
they provuke only the mechanical laughter of 


The 


those who want to be amused » 

nisster himself et his best, makes oi 

sent to the laughter which he provokes; just as 
our reason consents to the tears which are wrung 
from US by a great tragedy . There is no cruehy 
in his fun, hut kindriss and justice He do« 
not B^m to force events or to twist characters eo 
that ha may get a laugh out of them , and we 
^ow. men when we laugh most, that there are 
rther things besidve laughter in his world. Cer- 
tainly It was Maik Twain's business to be a pro- 
f^iOMl humourist ; but he succeeded because all 
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lytising purijo-es, ^••^entinlly the rank and file 
of Wei-ternera went to the East to milk the 
A«inn cow. They took fjuns and ammunition 
witii them to assure the mices- of their 
roi"'ion. Not content with trade jirofil*, 
Ru'^ia, England, France and Germany seized 
upon Oriental territory and declared it to lie 
their subject domain. What countne' the 
land-hungr)- Occidental nationa could not actii- 
ally nnner, they sought to parcel off ns their 
re!<j»*‘cti\e “ zones of influence " ; or nt least, 
they comjielled the Oriental to throw hi<t port- 
towns open to Western commerce. It was ns 
if a number ofilog* haj (lixidM a pile of liom-* 
amongst lhem«e!\e8to fea«t ui>on. 

Si long as the foreigner enjojefi the f.il 
pickings, it did not mutter to him justwhal 
happened to the naliie A ciuliration built 
on A foundation of remorsele<» •.-omiietitmti is 
not calculates! to In-pire lliought for the other 
fellow. Wedeni ethics-— the <ode that ism 
actual U‘e, not the one kept f.ir show purpo-e* 
— is a “ hes(U-I.v»in-UiU-jou-lo»e" sod of an 
affut! and thei? is hiUf reason to Mieie 
that the aierage Ofcidenlal, in driung the 
Oriental into a tight comer, wa« conscious of 
doing Bn)tlimg of ahicli he neeje.! to 1>- 
a.-harae,!. IMUr did tm p-,1 l.„n»elf on the 
l«<-k for the »urce.s that had attende«l l,i, 
ijne«t for tncre 

Ju.t how the erploite-l has famj under this 
heartless sj-f'em is Ki, altogether .hflVrfnt 
The reMsU cf the white man's i-oln^ «0 
certain |^rts of the worl J-r>o!.,h}y }„ ^orth 
Amerii-a-ha. l-en the prarticw! eiticrtiort of 
the atv^ginal racef. |n the Onej.t this wr, 
in‘iv>,,,b!e. * roe Ihrre were tcv, 
to tv htmlly e"scei th-ir ratise U»i». 
r..t th-ir malnl.ty s-u.ces.faM.i t, < 0 - .|«le 


with the foreigners has subjected the brown 
and yellow races of Asia to Western exploita- 
tion — and this, as re.adily can be imagined, 
has been a painful process for them 

Meekly as the Oriental submitted to this 
state of affairs, he by no means Jooked upon 
it ns something that would last for e\er. Even 
though he was in the humiliating position of 
the under-dog, the Asian looked right into the 
victorV ej'es and literally turned his sad fate 
into good luck. 

While the Oriental a as subject to Western 
explod.ation, he also rubbed ellxiWB with the 
Occident.ll, from uhoin he iicijuired n broader 
oulhKik u}>on life and an impulse to give up 
his self-sumciency. The speetncle of a hand- 
ful of aliens coming into a country teeming 
with millions and, without making nnyeerioui 
sacrifice of life or money, gaining the upper 
hand of the native, miUelfIs a startling pro- 
IWMtioii. 11 could not hut set the shrewd !n 
all Asian lands to analyzing the situation and 
finding out just what was radically wrong 
»ith the ex.-img conditions, and endeaiouring 
to eH thing, right as soon ns the discovery 
was made. 


.u,. 11, C l.m, Su„ri., Empire of 

lI.eM.UclolckHe le„l „r tl„ re.t of i|„ 

Ori-nU I„ , 0,1 p.,f of i,„ 

C-ntOT II, e oi.ilirM w„,M «it„e.,„] i,.. „■ pj 
ofj.l«n.olonl«r,ly,,uiii„g e.ij, 

t, A,„e„'c» ood 

I","'’''"”'" ‘I* '■"•ti'ita.. 

"'‘’""'"I," '-«™in«„,e„eof 
Oi-ol.oUl m.l!,»l,e,.,i , 

“f A.i.. 

11. r.„i „p 
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PDSiSHHcrr roa first offesces 
Ml. S H. Swiony, in writing in tho /’osUivitt 
ahoot the pr»iseworthy actiuo ot 
Mr. Winston Churchill in connection with the case 
ot a boy of 13 sentenced at Hayward’s Heat^i to a 
whipping and several years' detentiori on a tram 
iogship fut a first ofience o£ striding kind, says — 
His peremptory telegram to the Cleik of the 
Justices demanding immediate luformation showed 
that healthy distrust of the methods of permanent 
officials which w»a one of ins father’s best charac 
terisUcs, and which was never more wanted than 
now, when the sphere of government ts being so 
much enlarged His deiision tj set the hoy at 
liberty— be had already been whipped— was espeei- 
>lly valuable by leason of its promptitude 
Weaker men would have allowed the matter to 
drag on, so that when a decision was at last reach* 
edit would have seemed a suircodei to popular 
clamour. But the ease opens out a much wider 
question than that of the injustice of this patli 
euUr sentence. It was onlj a fiagraut instame 
of a widespread abuse To take thildieii away 
from their homes for years for tiifiiug offences 
on vague chaises that the homes are uttdesiiable, 
IS an exaaiple and triumph of negative morality 

TBS TBOE OWRER SND ho%t& fidt PI-RCBS8EB. 

The rights and liabiliUee of a person acqumog 
goods hon& fids and for valuable consideiatioo 
from one haviog no title, differ to sunie extent in 
Scotland and Eogland. In both countries the 
true owner is entitled to folbw his property, snb 
Jeot, 111 England, to the specialty of market oveil 
which does not apply to Scotland. The most 
important difference is. that in Scotland an inter- 
mediate ionff fida purchaser is not liable to the 
true owner tor the value of the goods bj reason 
merely that they have pissed through b» bands 
If the goods are recovered by the true owner from 
a ion£ /ide purchaser, the latter may bavo actum 


for repayment of the piice from an equally iono- 
cer t seller, but such uction would be founded, uot 
ex lege, but upon au implied undertaking os to 
title. No similar action could be maintained at 
the instauce of the owner of the goods against an 
intermediary unless the latter dolo desiit possxdere, 
or unless he had made a profit, -and even then' 
only m guanium lueratue. In England, on the 
other hand, the true owner who has failed to 
recover the goods Diay claim their value from an 
innocent purchaser although he, in turn, has 
parted with them by sale or otherwise. 


UEDICAL tits AND 8ECBETS. 

The High Court of Australia baa just dealt 
with a case luvelviDg the question whether a 
medical man can be compelled to divulge in tbs 
law couits information relatiog to a patient, The 
Oise came from the State of Victoria, where, by 
the Evidence Act of 1890, the question is express- 
ly dealt with, and it is laid down that " no phy- 
sician or surgeon shall without the consent of his 
patient, divulge m any civil suit, action or pro- 
ceeding (unless the sanity of the patient be the 
matter m dispute), any information which he may 
have acquired m attending the patient, and which 




the patient" It was contended that this prohibi- 
Uon applied to statements made by a patient, and 
not to information acquii ed from the doctor’s own 
‘t,. 

view, and, following a precedent set in onofb.a 

anyttiog that comes to the doctor’s knowledge as 
to the health or physical rondilion of the catient 

viser rontinues This would seem decisive «t ,.1 

V," ""‘“.inly wi w, 

Si t TtT," 'i«i ■lot 

ri VA'rr.E'E."'®'” 

Bight not be preceded by^he EwdenceAcrr®*^’ 
divulging lofotmaUoD. Act from 
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tion — hi*! reaction on the Occident e««entially 
was of ft stricMy degeneiating nature. A sub- 
ject, servile race Ins n pernicions effect on Ibe 
manners nnd temper of the ruling class espe- 
cially if the Ifttter nlready is prone hj nature 
to be snobbish and imperious Tlie influence 
of ft slave upon its master never is npbfling. 
lie who would beepbis fellow-being in the diUh 
must himself remain marooned in the mire 
Bat tbe average Westerner in tlie Knst is m 
no mood for »iith philosophising. Rather beis apt 
to broofl over tbe “ menace” which the rising 
Orient, to bis way of reasoning, ineNilnWy must 
offer to tbe Occident. From this premise he 
jumps to the conclusion that all while men 
should form a pact to nip the new in the 

bud and Veep the Asiatics in tbeir pl.a<es. llig 
'‘liainlng, of course, precludes his stopping to 
consider the morality of sacli a procee<tmg. 
To him ftU is fair so long fl« tlie tWterner is 
able to keep bis sii[>erior jexition in Asia 
" The menace ot the new Orv-nt” it r catchy 
phrase, coined to appeal lo tiie basest of race 
prejudice-. It {) not of much intrinsic worth, 
for tbe idea of A‘Ia preparing to over-run the 
West nesCT tias occoriM to any Tes]M>n-ible 
Oriental. Moreoier, for generations together 
Asiatics will have too mueb to do in connection 
with patting their own hou»e« in onler lo 
p'-rmit their going out to Kim-'jw* oi America 
to cajittire new territory. 

Somo Weriern brains nre obses<e>l with the 
i lea that an eaj«vni\ing DrienV has made up 
its mind to inundate, with its snrpliis po^mU- 
tiin, the connlries Te«erve.l by Wstsmer* for 
thetnsclvfs. Tliey are afraid cf the Asiatic 
iinmigranl. Americans and t’ana.ban* really 
are so exercise,! o'er thl« t^u-stion that tie 
pasriHlity cf on As-atic fnvjiston t* Texing 


them like n horrid nightmare. The white man in 
Africfl, likewise, is in adistiirbed stole of mind. 
In f.xet, fill of tlie'ie nations have barred their 
doors tightly fclmt in the face of the Easterner. 

Now, this legislation excluding the Oriental 
is 60 effective that both North America and 
Afnea, under white doiniiialion, are protected 
from being flooded with the Asian influx. 
Moreover, of late years, the tide of Eastern 
immigration — espeemlly of tbe Japanese, which 
nation re.aUy furnishes tbe largest number of 
A'latic immigrants — is flowing toward South 
Amenca, where the yellow and brown m^n ar® 
estecmei! and invited, rather than detested and 
deliarreil Thu doubly insures the Occident- 
als who live in such holy horror of what they 
choose to vnll the “ Asiatic peril.” In addi- 
tion to tbi*, the Orientals from the densely 
l>opulaled territories are beginning to migrate to 
the less drncely settled districts and thus a new 
and heaUby equlbhrium U being established. 
Moreover, as their awakening advances, the 
Asiatics are adopting a much lietter system of 
ngricullure, which means that the tracts of 
landilnt to-daj nrelyingwavteto-inorrowwiilbe 
cultivated and that the ncies wbitb at jiresent 
are being unscientifically farmed will, in tbe 
future, yield much more boiiTitifnl barve-te, 
and thus sup]»ort n larger population than it I'a 
In rnAnm », A, Hi. Ka.lern.r 

;< cominc into lii. own, 1 ,. i. tw.yinni.,,1 to (np 
lii. minrful r.toorce. otiil liim I,;, innl.riiil. 
into lioi.I,.,l iirndncl.. Tlii. i. 
oplioTtnoUi.. lo Hi. tnen nnd oom.n of A. in, 
r.li.,it.c.jriraUor. from no,!, „ pr.nu,. ond 
loorirlrns mor. fniliH.. for 
Notrmlly, I 1 ,.m.r„.. ofH.Ari.n immlcmrit 
1. .om.«,ioc Hi. Orciii.rit inoy . ,11 .ITonl 
to t.l.rat. to tl.. r.,Im of ol, 11,100. 
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A SIW IXTrSTtOS 

An inrention which, it i«cUifn»'J, will il>»w«y 
wr.h thetfrs IroublM of miton“t« hit itii 
coTtni] by a 0«rtnan clicmUt iiamvJ l'iI>.>imFr 
Th« idea u to r»ptic« the otilimry itin»r »«r tuho 
byaiubtUnce wlieh li»» l>«»n gitcn the iianrn 
•Pflutnatic* — acotnpouri'l cf g»Ulin», gKretit.r, 
And other mbiUnc»-i, rotntiiie*! by a (>atei>t pr> 
with conipreMMl air. Th«iub*Linc« inponr»«l 
in a molten atate between the wheel »im an t the 
eater tube. It h claimed that luch a puiu-tiiie 
ptuef tyre la eqiul in rwiliency to the oidinarj 
doable tyre The Kogli'h righu litie Wo 
Ao^uirel by a ayndieato headel by I/'fil Pime 
ef Meaan Ilarland and WolIT, who w»U cnano 
faeture the lubeUneo at their Houthami-tun 
works. 

XOTSL COMfinATIOt ICISWftS 

The oombioatlon knife, snya the 
Jevmal, fulfilling a variety of funcliona h»a be 
come Well eatablisbed in popular favour, and now 
the combination acireore have been introduced 
They can be earrie<l about in the pocket or uatd 
at home in tho usual manner They comprise 
the usual two legs ; but these are so deiigned and 
fitted as to enable the tool to be used, in a'Idition 
to ordinary cutting operations, ae a cigar and 
flower cutter, pliers, a three-inch measure by 
graduating one aide of the closed tool, piper.knife 
by making the outer eilge of one leg comply with 
this requirement, acrew-diiver, railway c»mage 
key by the fashioning of tho thick leg-end, wire- 
cutter, coin-teetcr by a notch in tho aide near the 
riret, piereer, and nail file Such are only a few 
ol the useful purposes'to wbub these sciseom can 
be adapted. In general appearance they resemble 
the conventional instrument, are Just as compact, 
and as light. Practicability and eervicesbility 


are BMiired by the use of the finest steel, and 
they will be found a moit useful ac<|uiiilion to 
the {mrket 

A IKIVaCnoLD WiTEB SOrreXEB. 

The dren ,1 d for soft wslrr in every hpasehoM, 
rays the t kamlrT$’i Veiiniaf, at one time or 
another is one lint riniiot alwaya be e.tsili Mti«- 
fiiil, esp-tially in tliive districts wheie the supply 
■a rabinousl) hi-.ivilr clsrgs<| with lime ailht. 
To me»t till* eesjiiiruiirnt a simple and inexpeii* 
aive app\ratiiih*s i>ei n del lx d which should appeal 
to the h lusaholder, aridr.liich ensurrs a supply 
< f soft watrr wlicneier nrccawiry It comprisee 
» reeeptirle of five cillofi* cips-Ity, fittcl with a 
•prstslly coiKitrui led Ctlrr In this rrceptacle 
IS idscesi a rettoKi pro[vjriien nf anti calcairc 
P^wd-r. the ipiiiitity of which vines arcordipg to 
the hsrxinere of the water. The tank is filleil 
an I the p-iwdvraddel Tlio contcrite are then 
thorviighl) siinc-l and sllow^| to stand for 
at leist M» hour* The ingrtdiente of the waler 
responsible for producing tho hardness are pre- 
cipitated and are wiihJmwn In ttio form of a 
sediment The oliemiral powder which brings 
about the a-iftening of the water is perfectly 
innoco..«s no that the p. r»on who diink* the 
water necl m.t apprehend any III efTects. 
Although the powder remoies the injurious lime- 
ailU from the hard water, the sulphate of sods 
content, wnich i« ru valuable, and which con- 
atitutes the principle ingiedient of th® famous 
Carlsbad water, is left When introduced into the 
Bjetem, water, soflened by this mean, gradually 
dissolve, all the chalky deposits therein, and if 
the partaker niilulges in plenty of exercise the 
amountofure-c willbe increased, aithacoinci- 
dent diminution of the propo.tion of uric acid, 
which M the poisoi. that IS lesponeible for rheu-’ 
mTtiein.eout. and other similar disorder*. 
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TO loTOmre 

OTdet in the Empire, which is teeminR until 
red revoliitioimried ready to tnke ndsantHRe of 
nny weak spot in the governmentn! nrmoar 
and overthrow the pre«ent admiwistmtion. 
Well knowing thi«, a Japanese ship, the Hifsit 
J/ftjnt, attempted to smuggle in a cargo of 
forbidden goods. The customs officiaU lenTned 
of the breach of good faith and sieied the 
contraband «hip. Now, China was ueli within 
her rights in this matter, and, had her fighting 
strength been sufficient, might justly have 
administered summary punishment to the 
Sunrise Kingdom for daring to disobey her 
laws. But China is weak and Japan is power- 
ful and burly— the Middle Kingdom already 
had felt the weight of Nippon’s heavy fist — and 
it followed therefore that the brown men made 
their yellow brothers get down on their knees 
and beg pardon for daring to do the eminently 
proper thing. Not only was China made to 
apologise for seizing the Tutsit Jlfaru by salut- 
ing the Japanese flag when it was once more 
hoisted over the offending ship, but it was forced 
to punish the customs officers who had done 
their duty and hindered the Japs from wnuggl- 
ing into the Dragon Empire goods that had 
been placed under the governmental ban. 

Several years ago Japan proved to India 
that it was in no mood to subordinate its own 
development in order to bring up the balance 
of Asia to its own level. When the Mikado’s 
diplomats entered into the alliance with Great 
Britain in which they pledged themselves to 
assist the English in quelling any external or 
internal trouble that might arise in the “ Son 
of the British Empire,” the most credolous 
Indians were forced to admit that Hindoostan 
could hope for no help from the little Oriental 


bully in l!ie way of securing “India for the 
Indians.^ After that there could be no 
questtoii ns to Japan’s “ Asia-for-tlie-A^intic* ” 
sentiments. 

Not only Hid Japan alienate itself from 
llindoostan in the matter of the treaty, but it 
qaickly developed that the two A?ian lands 
were de^tmed to be bitter rivals in the Oriental 
marts. To-day partially awake as India i<, it 
alre.ady has begun to question Japan’s right 
to monopolize the Asiatic trade, and is not only 
making a desperate attempt to drive the 
Nipponese from its own home markets, but is 
beginning strongly to compete with them in 
the Chinese markets. 

It has not taken India long to realize that 
it has a lesson to learn from Japan if it is to 
seriously contest that nation’s trade supremacy 
in the Orient. For instance, in 1007, half of 
the cotton that was imported into the Kobe 
district came from India, some of it after be- 
ing worked up into manufactured products, 
was returoed to the land from whence it origin- 
ally was shipped, and there sold cheaper than 
the Indians conld manufacture the same goods 
at liotne, although the Japanese had been forc- 
ed to pay for the freightnge both ways and 
assume all sorts of vicarious charges. In order 
to master the mysteries of trade that made it 
possible for Japan to ivork these commetcial 
wonders, India has been sending its young men 
to the land of the Rising Sun to worm their 
way into factories and learn just how the trick 
is done. Those who do not secure work in the 
mills attend the etcellent technical schools 
that abound in the Mikado’s Empire, and 

everyenrteaiour is being made to wring from 

the now una filing Jnps Uie secrets of their 
BUccesi. 
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TEJtPEBAXCS IV QERia’s?. 

Tempmnc® lemleis in Germsnj’, wpitcs » Ikrlm 
cormponflent, tote witVi CTiilifital5<''n tl»»t lli* 
con'iiDiption of beer in the FatlierHn<l h*' been 
steadily (iecrcasing ilurirg recint jears. Duiing 
the first nine mMitbs of 1509, the ronstttnptwm of 
malt for beer.bieo'ing piirpa’^e^ declined 12 [ler 
cent. TIei-e waa not only a roireapOddiM; 
decte««e in tlie pcMoo tini\ of h»*t but * falling 
off from 17 la 20 per rent i» the impartatioii, 
respectively, of drauglc and batilnd beer from 
ibroAil. 

Till CXOStS TO TUG DILLS 
OoBitiniling on Sir George CUrke'a epeech on 
^tha auomer exwlua to the liiIU, the Ftnpvt 
«y»t — 

Theonreot <Abjeb lv«a Tiia».vf«te<l »w»M iti ao 
many wsyi in sarimis parts of ludii baa not been 
* entirely cobfined to nativra of the country It !■'« 
sffecteii Eiitopcans alto and liai c\tt~.'d tbere lo be 
more exacting in tbeir leriuircoirot* of iboae in 
b'tgbaUtion It wotild rerUinly bv' difficult to 
imagine a more drmoraliairg eight from a public 
point of TieiT than the rprctacle of mtn traporaible 
to the Crown for good goaernovent of tbwv country 

dying frcD. Ilie'hiat ard JitcitTfcil cf the brt 
varalher to cool and tnaccrerible rrtreata. ltdora 
not trnd to prcmotp a high ideal of eerrirr end 
aelf.«acri6ce It lovrrra, in fact, the whole tone 
of public life Tbeduty cf th^ue in autbority, 
aurtly, doea not lie merely m par*irgf*ttaiDor«Teni 
«nd ImMng otbrrs to carry them not fin alao 
to inapite and lead by (oiee of gooil «xaiu| le, that 
,w the moat povrirful, becaii«e owt deeply moral, 
objerHon to Bight to the bilU. 

*v iiTvi'toav.ra cnracu roa pidu. 

In Enat na.f IJV»« Q>»irfre/yr I!mtv pob 
tubed by tba ft P, C.., the Vvce-Pnocipal of tbe 
Puhep’a Cklt’cirr. CaVntU, drcl«re« that India 
O'lat tare a Church of hrr own a« ac<n aa powible. 


free from the piirrly insular chancteri«ttcs that 

enlk people In England At present, “ jn India 
we hare only got scattfred groups of mission 
adberente mho are reckoned a« nu-mben of the 
Cliurcli of A'«yJ/(«d, ft dutant island »i Europe," 
Give Inilis, eats Mr Milhurn, an autunoioous 
Church of her omn, r« a first step, found an Indian 
Church Congre-s . as n fuither step, apjvoint an 
Indian DisHop 

PfBLIC SBBMCa li CorERMieST SEKTICE. 

In Ihi* icuise of lU remarka on the public carm 
of Sir Plieiozeslixli Mrlita, the Jfohralla 
eaya — " It is not griiirallj known that when he 
began biacftreei he had to mike a cKoic* betvreen 
offiiiil service and entri ii g into ibe tei vice of the 
peiple For, shorlly after he was railed to the 
Bar, Si< PheroLeshah nas eent for by an emiaent 
mrrnWr of the Government and offered a first-claw 
Suborvlmate 3 udgvthip It was n difiiruU problem . 
to dvcidr to joi’i the Jlai Biicfs were not too 
freiineotly coming in those lUys and some of his 
fnendv tanuted hiB that bis income just * enabled 
him to go to an ice cream shop ’ Rut he mas glad, 
he said, that he had made that choice especially 
berauM the popular rerdvtl at the end of bia catei 
bad proved an exceptionally 'fivoursble one Of 
course, if Sir Pheroze«hah hsd entered the judicial 
serrice be would in course of time have been made 
ft High Court Jodge.and being n Rarrister, might 
boeeWen erpn IbeCbid Judge ' Even when he 
bad rrfuseil eotrarce lo the nigh Court Bench, 
tbiough the subo.'diiiate judicial ftrvice a seaton 


that Bench was, we believe, ov-c* or twice offered 
to him after be had m.de his marfc.t the Rjr 


- . ' nis pet aversion . 

k -"b h>« .cntimenfe 

and bva habit* vl life are sure to jastify him in that 
a^on. Though liioroughi) sound in his jodg- 
JMutof .ffMtsand men, SirFherozeshab was, per- 

i,Vd t r* i" 'f"--* -ij- .. . biS- 

terv And as ft jodifioas Advocate he h.a 

'iS. 
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^loUed by the subjects of the Mikado, ot by Ibe 
Indiatis. 

While b'UTcuv? and Atnerica are ahe.ad of 
Asia in the industrial race, inasmuch aa they 
have made science the handmaid of industry, 
the cheapness of labour in the Orient is a factor 
that must be reckoned with, Forthermore, 
home industries protected by high tariffs and 
subsidized by the Government — both these 
policies are more and tnore coming into pro- 
minence in Asia — can well afford to compete 
with American and European imporla. The 
latter are at a further disadvantage since they 
must pay mote freightage, insurance and other 
vicarious charges than the Asiatics who seek 
to control the Oriental markets. 

Moreover, In competing with the Occidental 
commercialist, the Oriental has awakened to a 
dynamic lealitation of the futility of pitting 
unimproved machinery and methods against 
modem modes and appliances. Casting aside 
bis foimet sense of complacency, he is study- 
ing the sciences and arts that have given the 
West its material prosperity. lie m putting 
the result of his investigations into practical 
use, as a rule recasting the Occidental methods 
and tools to suit his peculiar needs and in some 
instances improving upon them, to a greater 
OT less degree. 

ForivU these leasons, the new spirit of the 
Orient is destined to make Asia the battle- 
field of an industrial warfare of unparalleled 
dimensions. 

The esprit de temps which has inspired the 
Orient to reorganize it? industrial system is 
also bringing about a veritable political rev'o- 
lution in Asia. The wave of democracy Is 
dashing headlong ogainst the rock of Eastern 
absolutism that for ages has been considered 


unshakable, and lo-day, before thii onslaught, 
tlie mountain of Asian despotism is crumbling 
to pieces Despotic government, which for 
hundreds of years hiLs been considered a pure" 
ly Oriental institution, and uhich even now is 
regarded by conservative Ofcidentals to be the 
only form of administration that is possible in 
Asia, or that is suited to the temperament of 
the Asian, at present rapidly is being done 
away with. 

Turkey and Persia have just freed Ihenitclves 
from the yoke of despotism, Abdul Uainid, the 
late Multan of Turkey, and Mohamad Ali, the 
late Shah of Persia, remained unleavened with 
the spirit of our times. They paid the penalty 
for their unpardonable failure to modernize 
themselves in obedience to the new mood of 
mind that to-day is swaying Asia. Both of 
them have been deposed from their thrones, 
having been vanquished by the surge of 
demand for popular rule. That in lime appears 
to be destined utterly to destroy ooe-man 
government everywhere in the Orient. The 
younger generation of Turks and Persians is 
imbued with the longing for liberty. The 
older people, infatuated with the past, are in 
favour of the continuance of the ancient order 
ot things. Each faction recently fought 
fiercely to subdue the other. Ibe liberty- 
loving younger men won out in the. scuffle, 
while those who were in league with the des- 
pots lost the fight. It is but a question of a 
few years when cosmos will be evolved out of 
chaos in Turkey and Persia, and meanwhile 
these lands ore being governed by monatchs 
whose power is limited by a Constitution. 

Governmental change inHindoo^tan has not 
reached the pitch that it has attained in 
Turkey and Persia, but India has tome to be 
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nnd as a result of it the Oriental Isle a limit- 
ed raotiatchy. To-day, the parliamentary form 
of f'overnment is in full operation. A Premier 
is at the head of the executive end of the 
administration, and Ipj^islation is enacted hy 
the Jnpane=ehouse3 ofparliament. TheMilcado 
still is at the head of affairs in the Sun- 
rise Kingdom, but he derives his authority from 
the love of a grateful people more than from 
divine right. Moreover, every sign ih extant to 
prove that the Japanese people are being pro- 
gressively democratized. 

Japan, the Philippine Islands, Chinn, India, 
and Persia constitute the principal part of Asm, 
and in all these countries despotism m m the 
last throes of death. Put the passing of one- 
man rule, with its tyrannies and primitive 
vagaries is not confined to these larger coun- 
tries of the Orient alone. The backbone of 
absolutism has been broken m the emaller 
Asian lands. This is especially true of Siam, 
whose destinies fortunately are m the hands of 
an enlighlene.1 ruler who is doing all in hi« 
power to educate his |w>ple so that eventually 
they will he re.idy to be entrusted nth a form 
of complete self-government. 

THE BRWEBT OF ViOHEH. 

ny 

LADY COOK, tUf TENNESSEE C. CLAFLIN. 

r [.T was said by an excellent divme, that, 

I Ihouch m«ny d.-cm.rie. l.a,. miul, 
in th. .orld of tl„„ 

nhnndsncp of (omi ino»,ii;(a l.ft behind 
It h.. 

n.»rlr ,h. „f b.„,„ 

mpnl „ V..J. l,„id .„d 

lot., .b.n rompor.,1 «ill, tVn,..],„ 


Now, we do not deny that some women occa- 
sionaKy have little affectations which gi'e a 
colour to this opinion. They are scared at meet- 
ing harmless cows or oxen, as though they 
«'ere ferocious bulls. They jump in terror on 
a chair at the sight of a mouse. 

All these, however, are errors of education, 
just as boy's are taught from the cradle to des- 
pise girls for their supposed want of bravery, 
and grow to manhood without seeing their 
misbake. \et Maodeville, in his “ Search into 
the Nature of Society," avers that “ Man, as 
he i<» a fearful animal, naturally not rapacious, 
loves Peace and Quiet, and he would never 
tight, if nobody offended him, and be could 
have what he fights for without it” 

This may be true of man as a savage. Hut 
civilisation gives 80 much skill and dissipates 
M many errors and terrors that men have 
learnt to be vjuaTTelsome, courageous,’ and self- 
-eWnl U.onld b, to .„ppo,e th. 

.noli.,,, and . 1 , 1 .,, of b,.,, „„ j ^ 

«l». We look for 00Bnaleqn,|iii„i„botl. 

""mol- and am „„l di, appointed, 
Wh, ,l,„„,d eaeeptioa? 

hj .honid .t be imagi„„| tb.t men l,a,e all 
, » .nonopoly ofttaidi- 

1 •'"I'ondon. self. 

.nb- never given tl.e 

•nhject. „t,„„,, 

d d '«>»n,ilef,eld. 

th d,.pl,y bra.ery, „„d 

«.en..,l.e,„,„„tl,ei,.,„ ' 

At a time like the i.re^^nt «i . 

Unlioo i, “''e” I’nbl.o ,t- 

b .y ..town to „ con,,an,ii,, 
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SOME.REM&RKS OK THE RESEMBUNCE 
OF THE CHIID TO THE FATHER 

BY Dn DEUSSEN 

r-^- 

^O^V•tan it be explained, that the child 
not only resembles hi« mother bat also 
reproduce* in hun«elf, ton larRe extent, 
the physical, intellectual and moral qualities 
of the father, eren thouch tho father has died 
long ago, nay, even when the child has never 
known him ? The only material contribution 
of the father to the existence of tt'e child is one 
single spermatozoon, and whateserTnyfterioos 
qualities one might be disposed to ascribe to 
this emall’and rather insignificant by-product. 
It IS certainly impossible, I think, to eoppose 
in it a special and through-going individuaiisa- 
tion, so ns to consider it the bearer of all the 
. said qualities, phjsical, intellectual and moral, 
in their specific differentiation according to 
e.ach indiMduality. And yet we see in the child, 
as it grovrt by and by resu-ciated not only the 
bodily formation of the father down to the 
slightest details, but al-o bis manners and cns- 
torns, his habit of walking and talking, of look- 
I ing, eating and^flrinking, his passions, eympa- 
thies an'd antipathies. For the transmission 
of all these x>eculnnlies of the father to the 
child, we want a more plenteous .vehicle 
than the httle spermatozoon which,* perhaps, 
IS nothing more than the key to open the 


door, whilst the real door through* Which the 
individaality of the man enters into the mat- 
ernal womb IS to be seen in a much more 
potent and efficacious factor, and this is the 
sotd of the teomnft, the psychical life of her 
during the months of gravidity — or if one 
might prefer a materialistic view, vie may sny 
the various and vsnable dispositions of the 
maternal bram and heart and tbeir infiuenee 
on the quality of the blood and indirectly on 
the embryo E\ erybody knows certain popular 
buperstitions according to which the impres* 
sions received during the time of pregaanoy, 
such ns terrific aspects, beautiful views, the 
sight of statues nnd pictures, all exercise an 
influence on the formation of the embryo. 
Without attributing to these vulgar beliefs 
any more value than they deserve, we can take 
it for certain that the psychical emotions of 
anger, sorrow, joy, and others, have a consider- 
able influence on the condition of the body 
and consequently, in the state of gravidity, on 
that of the embryo. This being granted, 
nobody, I think, will deny the pos-ibility and, 
perhaps, even the probability that all psychical 
itnpre^ion*, all occurrences in the brain of the 
mother nre capable more or le®s of co-operating 
in the development and individual formation of 
the feetns. KOne of the impressions will W as 
a rule, of greater effectiveness than the imaCTeof 
the hustnnd The wife sees him daily before 
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man make him pliysically superior, so the 
moral strength and training of woman make 
him morally her inferior. In loyalty, truth- 
fulness, chastity, fidelity, pity, sobriety, honesty, 
and general perseverance in well-doing, she 
is immeasurably above him. 

This h-as been noticed by great wiitera in 
every age, and it would not he difficuU to di>- 
eover why she is so much man’f. moral supe- 
rior. Mandeville thought it was because her 
brain was more accuiately balanced. We 
think, however, that it i« largely owing to n 
higher standard of moral conduct having been 
constantly demanded from her from remotest 
times. But she must insist upon further 
physical advancement, and man should look 
to his morals, that sexual harmony may 
result. 

It is no wonder that the cowards and 
narrow-hearted among the men are bitterly 
opposed to the “ New Woman.” They see “the 
rod of empire” slipping from their grasp, ^nd 
feel that their brute force and cunning cannot 
save them. Women are already men’s mom? 
superiors, and are fast becoming their intellec- 
tual equals. Their physique ,s improving 
more rapidly tlmn the men’s. 

Altogether, the outlook n««ure8 us of sexual 
equality at no far distant date. Whenever 
it nmvei, It will given universal impetus to 
progress, and mark a new and happier era for 
humanity, for Right, not ItHght, will govern, 
ami the worthiest wear the crown. The bmve 
women of the p.ast and present will then be 
revered ns the daring pioneers in the discovery 
of a New Heaven and a New Earth. 


THE DATE OF SAHKARA'S BIRTH. 


Me. C V. Picnu 1\ER. 
(Cochin Coieiumenl Astrologer.) 


\ PINIONS vary ns to the exsct d^te of birth 
^ of Sii SinkaiHtharys, the founder of the 
Atiivnita School of Iltiidii Philosophy: 
while some hold that he was incarnated in the 
jeai U of the Vikrama eis, ethers assign the 
year H889 of the Kali era to the event; yet, 
other.. ..gAin date hts birth in other years. This 
diffeieiice of opinion is keenly felt in the disfric-ta 
outside Malabar. Theie is however a corcenaus 
ol opinion on the following points;— (a) That the 
holv personage was bom at a place called Kalsdj 
near Alwaye. in the Travancore territory, (6) that 
ko -M pr. en.,r„„i|y 

''"’""‘y '» urnbed l» lii,„ by «I1 ],is foMow- 
m Bmong Hindu., (c) tb.t he performpd miin- 
enlou, deed, bn.h in p,.„. 

Indi., (i) th.t k( introduced the eociel end reli- 
giou..ii,to„i,peo„,i„ tonUige .eeliuu ot the 
in labitants of Keiala and (e) that tho same iis.^g(a 
«udcii.,uui,huveuu, „i.t„, for together 

.nd ure .Ml „h.e.,ed by them. When, ti.eretore, 
thr. ,„1W peiuon-g. b„r„, ,nd 1,„„ I„„g 

1”-i-or.l,.oibii,„i„,.,„' 

Wbut m.teri.l. li„. „ g,, 

ot 111 . me. .i„ , Si.„l<.r,cb.r„ 

.™u..il.bI.b,tl,i„H.I„,.r,i,d other pl.cr.. 

Mud .r.eb.,y ^ 

uy on this subject, deelaroa .i, . . • 

™kcnii.e.„.dSr S.U v- ""i ’’ 

«..t».or..nb.r;r„.r v'brtb ir”; ■ 

celebr.,,d Viji.n.g.r „ . ■>' ‘h" 
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In China, one sees a single European police 
officer ualking along, holding in his hands the 
cjueues of a score or so of Chinese prisoners 
who, >agabonds and malefactors though they 
be, make no attempt to wrench themselves 
free. Indeed, demoraliralion has proceeded to 
such an extent that the Occidental even dele- 
gates this duty to his brown subordinate, and 
you may see a sturdy Sikh leading a dozen or 
more Mongols by their pig-taiU. In the 
Chinese cities opened to alien esploitatioo, 
the Westerner considers the Celestial a nuisance 
and only admits him on soffemnce in the 
foreign settlement districts In Shanghai, no 
Chinaman, no mailer how well educated he 
may be, even if he is a Christian by profession, 
may enter the Municipal park, and, as if to em- 
phasize the irony of thesituation, the Corporation 
employs Indians to keep the natives of the soil 
out of the recreation grounds. The spectacle of 
Chinese litemlly being kicked off, the sidewalk 
aaj be seen in Shanghai any day of the week. 

In India, too, the hauteur of the Occidental 
when dealing with the Oriental is plainly visi- 
ble. To begin with, the term “native” is 
u<ed with such contempt that no self-respect- 
ing Indian can tolerate it. The w bite man, in 
some instances, has been known to insist upon 
the Indian leaving the mam road for the use 
of his master, and to compel the Easterner to 
bow icj him, not as a mark of personal acquaint- 
ance, but as a sign of his belonging to the 
subject class. And to such depths of d^mda- 
tioa have the people of India sunk that the 
general run of them submit to the'e indignities 
writbout any protect — indeed, some of them do 
it quite gratuitously. The cajolery that the 
natire goes out of bis * ay to heap on the Eng- 
lish officialinllicdooston is disgusting to behold. 


In this respect, India, of course, is not the 
solitary example. Almost all over the Conti- 
nent, the comparatively cultured Oriental is ob- 
sequious in bis attitude toward even the medi- 
ocre Westerner. In fact, the material superior- 
ity of the Occidental has gone on unchallenged 
for so long that to-day, to most Asiatics, white 
skin has come to be synonymous with superior 
talents: and the white man, no matter what 
his statns may be amongst the members of his 
own race.represents to Easterners great strength 
of mind and body and invincible skill at arms, 
offensive and defensive. 

Id a great measure this state of afiairs is the 
natural sequence of tbe “ modern" education 
imparted to the youth of Asia. The text-book 
depicts tbe white men as a god, and the 
child grows up to manhood an abject alave. 
He IS taught to look for his inspiration to the 
West, and be advocates the wholesale Wester- 
nization of the East. He judges the worth of 
his indigenous institutions according to the 
Occidental standards end frequently the appro- 
tntion of the Wevterner alone can satisfy 
him. It IS clearly a case of a partially-awake 
person imposing prejudicial limitations on 
himvelF. 

When this is the case with the comparative- 
ly educated Oriental*, it is easy to imagine the 
sense of inferiority that possesses the masses 
for the latter always take their cue from the 
former. The rabble seldom gets to see the 
alien. This invisibility, in itself, renders the 
foreigner mysterious, awe-in»piring. Therefore, 
what borders on adoration in the case of the 
educated, literally becomes fear where the illit- 
erate is concerned. This, in essence is the 
reason why comparatively few Westerners domi- 
nate millions of Easterner*. 
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to the d'\ys of consecration of some of the import- 
ant temples of Jlalabar : — 

(1) PdlakloU rtliklaka, (2) Dhamavapa, (3) 
Pathmam. 

Among such astronomical mneuioiiHR is one 
{Aeharyavagabhed;/a) evidently pointing to the 
day on which Sri S.ankara set about changing the 
customs. Further, the Sanskrit words forming 
the mnemonics intrinsically mean ' The commands 


of the teacher are not to be violated ‘ This indi- 
cates what it was that the teachei set aS.out doing 
The accuracy of these mnemonics has been taken 
for granted by successive gereiations in Kerala 
They contain in the form of letters the number of 
solar days that have elapsed from the eommence- 
ment of the Kali era up to any patticnlat memor 
able day. The particular mnemonic (Acharpava- 
gahktdya] tells us ‘hat on the 14,34,100th aolar 
day, Sri Sankara effected social changesin Malabar 
When these days are reduced to years, we get 3l8t 
Ohingom 8927 of the Kali era. The arguomnl baaed 
opon the mnemonic and that based on the accepted 
interpretation of the * Kollam era,’ all point to 
the Kali year 8927. Sanktraeharya must there- 
tore have flourished about 1085 years ago 

It is also stated in the Sankara Vijajam of 
MadhsTBcharya that the Acharya passed away 
from this world after his 32nd year Vide aloka 
quoted below ; — 


^’-•'‘"tprataryAAaliUlmatAaj^nyttivaiaCAaraiya 

MyKha-Mryk 

Ula SanAar^iya 

U, mthi„,p„i„s„i 32 piior to 3927 , 

K.li ,r., Ih. plan.l.ry to„bin«tio.i, 
b, M,dh.o.ch„j. occ. in „,y ,, 

»My.e„p,tkaty,„ „ 
birth. Th, Son re.rhr, hi. 

th.„„„ih„IM.a„„,.na 

tbM to b. th. month „t Ach.ry.', birth. Sinn, 
th.yoir.na th. month b. „o„rrf 

ThTrlb ”'fi"ii”eo»>ih.d.t. 

of birth and the ascending sign ? 


Even now, in Sringeri and other places, a festi- 
val is celebrated in the month of Medom under 
the following astronomical conjunctions — the 
Moon ill the constelhlion Anlra (Betri geuzo) on 
the 5th day after the New Moon. This festival 
is in hononr of Sri Sinkarucharya. From this 
we infer that he was boin under the s-ame con- 
junction. But the Moon may remain In the 
constellation Ardra on the 4th, 5tli, 6th nr 7th 
day after the New Moon, which phenomenon is 
however conflned to the month of Medom. 

From theSringeri festival we may gather that 
the birth of the Guru was on the 5th day after 
the New Moon and that the Moon then was in 
the constellation Ardra; Sankaravijayam tells tis 
that the Sun, Mars, Jiibitei and Saturn were 
occupying exalted positions. If, within a period 
of 32 years prior to 3927 Kali era, these combina- 
tions and conditions occur in any year, then that 
year may be set down as the year of the Acharya’s 
birtb 

Fortunately, one such year fiilBlls all the condi- 
tions. From theeistronomieal data thus supplied, 
the eiibjoined horoscope of the holy Sankaracharya 
is prepared 

Of tb« .liff.ient raoif.. of r.lciilation iiifvoc.teil 
.nif raorb-J to by tb. ,liir.,e„t „[ „t„„. 

omy in Indm, I l,ny. follo„.3 n,. p,n,hit» .j.tem 
mbich h.. been in vo.ii. in M.inb.r ,inc. it. 
introdnotion in 3785 K.ii (.i.,. 
b.io») b.mn„ ilii, p„„ „„„ „„ 

125 yunm .fie. tb. introHuction inio M.i.b.r of 

this astronomical system : 

O’^^^yoibamyavaaanmakaslh'tlamitbia Kallynh- 
duka niKhxlhnetamplnro vividhjryathah ParahilU 
thtthn veenaihicayam. 

Tb.,*,„di„p,ig„ b,i„g ,b. p„,e„., 

o Jupiter in it makes it algo auspicious and it 

“ ('■''* "'It. i" ‘ B..b.tbj,th.k,mi 

b-ginning with 7ArW„J. rj.il.n.) by th. two 
b.n,6ni5I.„„.y.„,, V.nii, from lb. lUi, hou.. 
''^“i“>', TI''So»,M.„, J„pi,„ g„„„ 
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humiliation the Russians suffered, shattered a 
thousand shackles that had kept the dark- 
skinned nations ol the Orient chained to the 
pillars of prejudice and reaction. 

Of course, before the »ar was 'aaged, the 
Occidental spell over the Onent hart been pro- 
gressively wearing off. The hjpno'us had lost 
its real strength and already the one-time 
stiff and cataleptic limbs of the subject show- 
ed considerable relaxation — and aye, a little 
twitching once in awhile. But the process of 
disillu'ionment was slow and tedious. If »t had 
gone on in its natural course, it would have 
taken centuries before the sleeper would have 
come to his full senses. The Japanese struggle 
With the Russian bear came like a psychologi- 
cal “ pa.«s ’* which accelerated the awakening 
process a million-fold. 

Subsequent revelations coucerning thedis- 
organization of the Russian soldier}' and the 
bankruptcy of Japan which actually made it 
impos«ible for the brave little brown men to 
push the campaign much fvrther, already have 
succeeded in robbing the Nippone«e record of 
some of its bright lustre ; but the war 
served its purpo«e, inasmuch as it set the 
Orient a thinking. As its natural consequ- 
ence, China has been rti^tarbed from itsopiam- 
sluraber of ages ; India bas lost it« nirvani«m ; 
Per-ia and Turkey both have become the 
centres of governmental revolutions, aud the 
smaller Oriental countries, one and all, have 
begun to show unmistakable signs of awaken- 
ing. The net result of all this i« a revolution- 
ary change in the Oriental attitude toward the 
Occident — which inevitably is shifting the 
course of human hirtoty. 

The new manhood that is rising in the 
Orient to take the place of the old, is press- 


ing itself in many ways. The gieatest and 
most trustworthy signs of this metamorphosis 
are to be found in the boycott movements, 
started or threatened again-t Occidental 
products in several Asiatic countries. Not 
long ago the Chinese were boycotting Ameri- 
can goods. The boycott of British products 
considerably exercised the English in India, 
for the tirne, at least Once even suave Japan 
threatened a boycott of American manufac- 
tures Awhile ago the Turks were boycotting 
Au'trian products All these boycotts were 
inaugurated or proposed, inspired by the 
feeling that Orientals are just as good as Occi- 
dentals — that if the We«terner8 want to con- 
tinue tbeir dealings wnli the Asians, the yellow 
and brown races must be treated fairly and 
with consideration. 

These combinations to hinder trade inter- 
course, nlthougb probably failures from an 
economic standpoint, yet are significant of 
the fact that the new Orient wants absolute 
reciprocity of the Occident. It is indeed quite 
plain that Avid to-dvy demands for itself per- 
fectly even privileges in eveh.ange for those 
which it extends to Westerners within its 
gates. This attitude is likely to assume a 
more uggre«sive and intensive form as the 
Asiatic awakening proceeds apace. ‘ ' 

Set alongside of this m ivirallel columns, 
the erstwhile meek submi^Mon of the Oriental 
to the Occidental, and then a»k yonr>elf whence 
comes this revolution, and just what it means 
for the Onent — and the Occident. 

liet us see. 

^Vhen the Orient met the Occident face to 
face, the E.s-t became a helpless prej to West- 
ern exploitation. liming the limited number 
of Occidentals who repaired to Aria for prose- 
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Oft ftt even’s mystic c ilm, 

■Neath some waving grove of palm, 
Now I hear a Vedic p»nlm, 

Now ft spirjt-stirring Uy 
Of an ancient hero’s sway 
Over giants tept at bay. 

Now I wend along my way, 

To the Lord of Rameshwar 

Wlien a stoim with thunder-blast, 
Cfttoo on gathering dark and fast, 
Have I struggled till it past 
Longing for the sun-hght pay. 

To break through the cloud’s array 
Lighting bright my lonesome way. 
Now I wend along my way, 

To the shrine of llftmeshwar. 


Oft I heard a tiger roar 
Trowling wide in hunger sore 
Thirsting foi its prey of porj. 

When 1 sought a covert shade 
Where with breathless ftwe I stayed 
Till ha passed the farthest glado. 
Now I wend along my way, 

To the Lord of Ramesbwar. 

Forlorn forts on mounlftin heights 
Sad reins on ancient sites 
Of pomp, proivess, hardy fights— 
Monuments that speak the past, 

All their glorious days outlast — 
These have stayed me speeding fast. 
Now 1 wend along my way, 

To the shrine of Rnmeshwar- 


0ft when darkness thickly fell. 
In some lonely mountaia-delt, 
Guided by the tinkling bell. 

Of a hamlet’s dock of sheep 
Near a pleasant hillock-sweep 
Have I found a iiome to sleep 
Now I wend along my way, 
To the aheine of UameaUwac. 


Whero the waving fields of rice, 
Bathed at dawn in goloen dyes, 
RndUsa epiead beneath tbo skies, 
Reapers meny in n throng,^ 
Sweetening labour with their song, 
Cheered me as 1 come along. 

On and on I wend my way. 

To the Lord of Rameshwar, 


Through the basaai's surging life 
Wrangling loud in wordy strife — 
Festive crowds with drum and fife 
Marching robed in gay attire, 
Varied scenes that never tire. 

All that bustling men desire, 

On and on 1 wend my way, 

To the Lord of Ramesbwar. 


Oft at eveii’e gleamiog sbeeu 
Graceful maidens have I seen 
Speeding liomewarcl on the green, 
Piom the neighbouring lotus pool 
Rich with crystal waters cool— 
Musing on their household rule. 
Now 1 wend along my wny 
To the shrine of Rameahwnr, 


Deep amidet the lonely bilta 
Where tlie ceaaeUea babbUug riUs 
Speak the life that eilecce stills— 
Now in dusky forest-shades 
Wliere the world lecediog fades 
Far beyond the dense arcades, 

On and on I wend my way, 

To the shrine of Rameshwar. 


Far {tom home and kith and kin, 
Have I heard at wayside inn, 
Yogins gravely talk of sin. 
Means to stifle vices rife. 

Sorrows in the bonds of life, 
Freedom from all worldly strife. 
On and on I wend my way, 

To the Lord of Rameshwar. 


Straying near the sylvan hone 
t^'here deer frisking range and roam 
Free beneath the azure dome. 

In some fBr-off mountain-wood, 
Where they seek tbeir tender food, ’ 
Have 1 fondly gazing stood. 

Now 1 Wend along my way, 

To theebrina of Rameshwar. 


Bombro twilight closing round, 
Silence stifling every sound, 
Thiongh the dimness have I found, 
Cattle meekly walk the lea, 

^Vitb the shepherd youths in glee. 
Waxing mirthful gay and free. 
Now J wend along my way 
To the Lord of Ramesbwar,. - 
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Century has seen the rest of the Orient decide 
to put aside its pride of ages and sit at the feet 
of the West, as Japan had done. To-day one 
finds thousands of the oiost promising young 
men of nil Oriental nations studying in the 
United States and other Western countries, 
the arts and sciences that have gi'en power 
into their hands. Some of these youths have 
gone to Japan in«tead of to the Occident, to 
investigate just how the Land of the Rising 
Sun has adopted We'tern ways to its require- 
ments. These A«ians, on their return home, 
are doing much the same service for their 
country that the Nipponese did for theirs* 
Under the superintendence of Iho’e Orienlale 
who have imbibed freely at the Western fount 
the various Asiatic countries are being reor- 
ganized on a more efficient ha<is 

This it really the beginning of the end. 
The impact of the We-t on the Ea«t has kicked 
Asia into a realization of its dire condition. 
The besetting sin of the Onental for centuries 
has been to give himself up to thought con- 
cerning the world to come. The Occident- 
al has rudely shaken him out of his metaphy- 
sical niusings nnd taught him to think 
of the world to-ilay. Americans and Euro- 
peans who went to Asia primarily nscom- 
inercial exploiters and succeeded in usurp- 
ing Asian ferntones, have awakened within the 
Asiatics the desire to become great, indnslrially 
and politically. To the impact of the Occident 
must be ascribed the breaking of the spell that 
held the Orient in the grip of self-limitations. 
'To this mating oT the East with the West 
must be attributed the tremendous revolution 
that is taking place in .\si-i, imbuing if* people 
with the de-ire to win equality with Western 
nations. 


The new spirit which to-day pervades the 
Orient, inspiring its people with manly’ pride 
and uiging them to rapid and substantial pro- 
gression, must be considered in the light of its 
effect on the West, for whatever the ethics of 
the manner by which the Westerners possessed 
themselves of Eastern territories and'success- 
fnlly competed with the Orientals in supplying 
their own trade markets, the Occidental is in 
Asia, and Ins presence there, even though de- 
plored and denounced by the native patriots, 
neither can be denied nor ignored. 

Ju«t at present the stiffening of the Asiatic’s 
neck baa led to his inviting upon himeelf the 
ire of the Occidental, brought up in the belief 
that the white man is destined by Mghf divine 
to dominate the world at large — especially 
that part of It peopled with men and women* 
darker m colour than himself. The young 
Oriental, however, does not bow his head or 
bend his knee to the Westerner simply because 
he is a We«ferner The Occidental has been 
taught to expect homage of that sort. It 
irritates him to see the present generation of 
Orientals refu-ing to grovel in the du't before 
him He characterize* the new A-i.ans ns 
arrogantupatartsnnd sighs for the good old days 
when the white man was allowed to be the 
mique-tioned dict.ator of all he aurv eyed in the 
East. 

If this man bad far enough virion he would 
plainly see that it is really conducive to his 
own be*t interevt that the Ea..ferner is becoming 
more and more permeated with the desire to 
demand — to suece*-fully demand— an equit- 
able and ju-t treatment from the European 
and American. So long as the A«ian showed 
a s1avi<h dupositmn — so long as Le wav in 

dracEtd ,C.ll, »«d p.,n,itt,d W.-tem 
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The poosibilily of Asian aggression be- 
comes stiJl less when it is considered that even 
in regard to establiihing themselves in control 
of the governmental in-titutions in the Onent- 
al lands, where the white man to-day is 
dominant, intelligent natnes are neither adio- 
cating nor working up bloody revolution^. 
Instead, thej’ are permitting evolution to take 
its course. The edueafed Asiatics of the land- 

acknowledging theUnited States, France, Hnosia 

and England as their respective suzerain*, 
appear more anxious to agitate for self-govern- 
ment under the cegis of their pre-ent rulers 
than to rutble«sly wrench themselves from 
their present moorings. Suffice it to say that 
In a political tense, the awakening of Asia has 
not led the Continent to menace the Occident 
Practically all the Orient as yet is only 
lerav-conseions— -the one solitary exception 

being Japan, whose awakening to-day la com- 
plete. Irately the Mikado’s subjects succeeded 
in conqueiiog the Russians — a phenomenal 
accompli-hment for an Asiatic nation toachieve, 
inasmuch as the white man erstwhile was 
considered by the “ coloured ” races to be 
invulnerable. Since the Ru'so-Japane»e War, 
the Nipponese have forged ahead and extended 
their empire, formally “ protecting ” Corea 
and exploiting Manchuria. The D.aybresk 
Kingdom naturally, therefore, is a vevatioas 
problem to the Occidental, for, reasons he, 
what n to prevent Dai Nippon from^proceed- 
ing toorgani»e Asia against the We't? Herein, 
w e are told, really lies the menace’ of the East. 

A senes of fall.ieies have gone to bolster np 
this bogey. 

To begin with, it is forgotten that the 
Japanese Asian policy, Bs’^een in operation in 
62 


Formosa and Corea, does not bespeak an 
“ Asia-for-the-Asiatics ” sentiment. It em- 
Xihatically discloses a siiirit of self-aggrandize- 
ment. The Nipponese have succeeded in 
swallowing both these tempting tit-bits; 
and now they are endeavouring to gulp down 
Manchuria. 

Now.how isthis Japanese programme, viewed 
by the balance of the East ? It does not re- 
ijuite a great stretch of the imaginatvon to see 
that the Orient is really horrified by’it. Asia 
to-day IS in no humour to change its masters — 
even by sub^t1lutlDg the Oriental for the 
Occidental, 

There i» no love lost between tbe Celestials 
endthe Jap«, for tbe land of the Rising Sun, of 
bte, invariably has dealt with the Celestial 
Empire id a bullying manner, realizing that 
its slant-ejed Mongolian cousins across the 
China Sea were too weak to fight back if it 
imposed upon them. As an instance illus- 
trative of this di*po«ition to take advantage of 
the weakness of the adversary, may be men- 
tioned the recent stand which Japan took in' 
tbe controversy rega-ding the Antung-Mukden 
Railway. Suddenly the Japanese tyrant show- 
ed its fiinga and snailed at the meek Celestials, 
and the latter, ns u’uel conscioas of their 
inferior strength at arms, and knowing that 
withoutanadequnte navy they could do nothing 
to protect themselves or uphold their dignity, 
gave way before the blustering demands of their 
island neighbour and concededeverything that 
was asked for. Previous to this the Japanese 
had compelled the Chinese to humble them- 
selves in the matter of the Tatiu. Maru affair, 
in which might literally spelled’right. 

China some time ago interdicted the impor- 
tation of arms^and ammunition into the land, 
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This marriiigo is the sacreii simple of Bramha 
tnamiKes. 

In the case of Oottnra, the diUghter of the 
■Ring Virati, ahe visis given to 

the cuneiit Kaliyugs who give her awiy to his 
son, Ahhimanyu, who married her. The King 
Pdrichetta was her sen who succeeded the Panda 
vas, as the lluler of Asia 

The afoie«ai<l rites are prescribed for the 
Aswslajana Sahha people. 

In the Mse of Yflj'lias, Apaslhnmbi lays down that 
one who wishes to marry shouUl prefei the hnde 
the sight of whom endear" her to him This eakha 
people also perfoira Panigrahmain, mptapadi, 
prayers through Agtii, leading the biide to the 
bridegroom’s liouae, the levee in hts house, ahalm 
ence for three nights though very diBicnlt, Sesha 
Homa on the fourth night and various prayers lor 
the prosperity of the pair The iitualsaiein 
this ihaichs, mere extensive thin with the Rig 
Vedees. 

The aamagas start the rituals with siptapadi 
Then follows theTanigrubanam and three night*’ 
abstinenee They admit the completion of the 
marriage after coniummation and the change of 
the Qotra, Plnda, eootalca of the bride thereafter 
On main reaultaalt agree. 

One o! the wonders of modern times is that in 
the 19th and 20th centuries of (he Christian era, 
our Courts are administering as sound Hindu Law, 
a view which is anaound, unjust and iltcgai It is 
that n female who haa notcotupleted her merriage 
with tliH bridegroom by conaiinimatiun is Allnwe<{ 
to be the heir to the bridegioom. Only one Judge 
of the Biimbay High Coiiit, Mr Justice Pinnev, 
waa an rxceptiun, who iiehl that one RaVinaboy 
in the afoiesaid position Was no wife, as nhe Ind 
not attaineil the bridegvoom's Gotra, Finds, and 
Stitilts as she has not coni.uinitiate.l her marriage. 
Tint such a violatwin of the clear, sound, just and 
religious principle* of the Hindu Lswsbould have 
p»«sed uiichillenged by very many llinda Judge* 
of the High Court* of India is a phenomenon. 

The snired authorities for the correct view «s 
at ,ted ah ive are : — 

A. Aswatajarik Bntra A-MH. 

2 He Rliashya, by OaigY* Ntrsyan*, CaIcntUEdi- 
Voa. 

.1 Do The T»njore Palace copy No -inCT. 

■t Apustbsmbafintra. 2, G, 15, 10 an old manuscript 
of more than 100 years old ' 

f> llara Dat Bhaahja, pigc 2T. 

^^^^Oobhila 8ntrs,4wth Dhnihya. CafentU 


7. Manu quoted by Bharadova Chat, in Gobhila 
Bhashjaand that quoted by Madliava together. 

8. Yams Smnti, page 20, verso 30, Bombay Edition, 

0. lakhita Samhita, page 377, Calcutta Edition. 

10 Bnliaspathi, quoted in Gobhila Bhiiahys. 

11 Tlie Fntwa given by Pandit Venhat®** Bhaetry of 
the late Dewan Adatut in 1803 

12. Vivada Bhangarnava. 

13 Slita ICthara quoted by C. lUmaehendra Iyer. 

14 Sn Madhavschai-ya, 17, 20 chapter Mabahharata 
Tatliparya Kirnaya 

15 Bamskara Kauathuba, page 207. 

16. ktababharata. Harivamsha, and Kisshna Puran, 
chapter 104, IOC. 108 

17. Bramha Kyvarta Puram, page 144, chapter 116. 

16 Eatliyayaua smrite 5th Kauda. 

There ooght to be a legislative enactment pro- 
hibiting Knnnya dsnom of a girl until she is 
10 yeais old and declaiiog that a bride is no 
meirber of the hridegroon's family that is, his 
heir, until the marriage iscompleted by cnnsuio- 
nation, and that if the bridegroom dies without 
consummation, the biide may become the bride 
of another. Such a law will be consistent with the 
llirdii Shastrura and ^ great relief to the people. 


MARRIAGE AFTER PUBERTY. By V. 8 
Srinivasa Basin, BA, 1 1. I( is contended that tbo 
marriage of Crabman girls after puberty not only has 
bssn cvpreaaly {orbiddttn by Bastras, but was never in 
vogue The object of this paper is to provo that that 
coTiWntion IS wrong. A candid examination of tho 
onginal authorities on tlie subject brings to light a mass 
01 evidence Buflicient to make irresistible the conclu- 
aiooa thit at first UrabiDan girls worn married only 
after puberty. Price As 8 

THE TONSURE OF HINDU WIDOWS. By M. 
Bubramaniyam, n A . B 1 . Textual authorities agaiost 
the OTMtiw In this valuable little book the author 
marsbala together alt the bhaslraio authorities against 
this cruel pra^iee and makes an appeal for its dis- 
eontiQuance Price As 8. 

111^*1? Of marriage. By A. 

Slaliadeva Baatri, n.i Price As 8 ^ 

THE ARYAN MARRIAGE. With Special Reference 
U «.e Ago-Q.|e»t.on. By R. JUghunitha Rao. b. a. 
^author endeavour* to depict the Aryan Ideal of 
Marnage „ found in the Sastras, and entem into 
« to show how tho Modem 

niT*TA ‘i“ ‘v°'”®t'> bo but a *ad travesty of the 
G«nd Old IdeM. JItarriaffe i» un- 

1 edie. Douhlo Crown iGmo. Pages S'Jfi. Pneo Re. 1-8. 

a. k- WATE8AH & CO , ESPLARAPE. MADRAS. 
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The balance ol the Oti»nt likewise is com- 
ing to realize the futility of seeking to 
continue along the old lines when a modern- 
ized competitor is snatching all the prices oat 
of their hands. Japan learned its le»son from 
the Occident and adapted Western methods 
to Oriental requirements, and it there- 
fore follows that the other Asiatic lands choo«e 
to go to school to Japan instead of taking the 
more ronnd-about way of learning from the 
West the arts and crafts that had made the 
Occidentals the masters of the whole world, 
and applying them to fit their own conditions. 
Asa consequence, India, China, the Pbilhppines, 
Siam and the smaller Asian lands all have sent 
their quota of students to the Japanese indns 
trial schools and factories to master tbemethods 
of Dai Nippon. 

Naturally enongh, in view of all tbi<, there 
is not much danger of the Orient permitting 
Japan to ride on its back in place of the 
Occidental. 

In one re«pect, howeier, the Orient really is 
menacing the West, and so earnest and open- 
minded is A'ia that no pretence or apoli^y 
whateier is made on account of it, nor is aoy 
effort put forth to hide it from the Occidental. 
The Easterner has throan down the industrial 
gauntlet and from now on, A«ia is destined to 
witness a progres*iiely intense trade warfare, 
the Occidental scrambling to retain his hold on 
the markets of the E.ast and the Oriental 
endeaiouring to beat him in a battle in which 
heretofore he has been an easy nctor. 

The war won, and Japan's Empire extended 
over Corea and in a mea'Ure oer Mancbnna, 
Dai Nippon has entered the lists commercially 
to caplore Asia. To-day, there is no doubtthat 
the Japane'e, who base succeeded in learn- 


ing the most efficient and economic methods of 
production, transportation and finance, and 
who bare worked hard to possess themselves of 
every facility that the exigencies of modern 
trade require, will make it increasingly bard 
for the Westerner to retain his former trade 
monopoly of the East, 

India, too, is making haste to follow in the 
lead of Japan in this matter. Everywhere in 
Uindoostan, mills and factories are being erect- 
ed, whose products are to supply theFar-Eastem 
as well as Indian trade. Most of these plants 
are financed by natives, and Indians jnanage 
and are employed in tbeiu. 

As the awakening of China is proceeding, 
the industrial life in tbe Dragon Empire is 
receiving a new impetus. Smoke curling from 
tbe tall, gaunt chimneys in the larger Celestial 
cities, forcefully reminds one that the day of 
motive power has dawned even in slow-moving 
China, and that tbe country is preparing to 
take Its place alongside the other Asiatic nations 
in the fight for trade supremacy. 

Indeed, the trend of feeling in a’l Oriental 
countries seems to-day to be to patronize and 
thereby develop home industries. This senti- 
ment 18 so acute that even at this early stage 
there is considerable feeling in India against 
Japan, since tbe Indian is anxious to do all in 
hb poaer to keep his own market and the 
markets in other Oriental lands in his own 
hands and not permit them to be monopolized 
by Japan. Similarlj , there is to-day consider- 
able riialry between India and Japan, each of 
whom is anrious to wrest the China trade from 
the hands of the Occidentals, and this spirit of 
competition d.iily is increasing in its intensity. 
On the other band, China itself b desirous of 
exydoiting its own markets inste.ad of being ex- 
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bowflver, ii'-itliiT llm Sikn nor tlin F^mvnt iru 
cnrt be cunt-iJeicd to l>n\(i oripi»Af<<) in tlie 
m^Tlner Rtutofl Rod tlivir criffm* Imxo lo b«* 
wferre.! to bitnlU diiren-nt bUtoiii^nl exrnlr 
To cn«ble u>» to undn^tJitKl Imw two 

onw Biwo, ft study of t!io clironfloj’v «f th« 
Aiidhrnbhritjft Rnd Kslintrspn (Knitstnx, It.r 
both of which we Imve, coniptin»ti\el» s^teiikinc, 
Buflkient rrftteriftli, api'enrH to ni(> to bp tieres- 
Kiry. Theiinmex of the kin|.»i if the AmiUm 
bhritya dynasty nrn given in the »u>hei>tic 
Pnrnnng nnd tliia information is Mip|denieii|Pi) 
by inscriftiona ftnd grants and ft.o hgei.dsoi, 
coins. Soon after tlia deatli of Arnkainidhina 
of tlie Maurjaii d,\raa»y in alxnit 231 J1 C, 
the impeiisi nuthorit) Legm to slaiken and the 
frontier provinces wwrted tiieit indeppudeiKa 
under their local U-j.k T«o each dm fa. 
Simuka Satavahana, the AmUmh, end Khen.raia 
of Kalinga eeem to have set up for theinveUea 

it. theterntones with whiih the> we>e res,„.ot 

Ively connected. The Atidiua djiiasu, mat 
thus sprang into exiatenoe towari'K' the end of 
tho third century before the Chnati.n er» 
comprised, according to ihe testituony ..f U,e 
Vishnu, Vsyu nnl IJliagataU Puran.a, t|,„u 
kings and reigned for 450 je.n.. though there is 

. „,ti. 

details between these Puranas and the Matava 
Says Dr. Bhandarkar '• The disagreement her^ 
is not 80 great, wherefore the tradition «a to 
thirty pnneea and ahout 450 tears mav he ac 
cepted ayoirect ; and Mr Smith also 
ftccepte thesutement that 30 kinga of ihia 
dynaa.y ruled fui 450| 3 ears + 

The Radjlifle copy t of the JIataya Purana 
gives the ful eat list of these king, will. X 
lengths of their innividiial rrions rpit.i 
emendations have been propnae.1 in 'tha^hat of 
kings contained .1, the Rsdcliffe copv ; b,,t 1 
be allowed to atite thst we are not n 
to correct the in the L-J . 

♦n n,,,. V... • 1 mannei best suited 

to our preconceived opinions. p„r j^v own tw.f 

1 pi efer to adopt the list given 5,, tbn 
n.dciiir.„p> 4'., “wv-i 

Prof, W.l.„n l„fl brforo bi.^ ^ 

th. Viobbu w. i,„. 4;, ” 7' 

. orr.o..„J ,i.„ 

♦ *^or convenience of ref#Miino » . 

“■I s"eo 

p. l''0. where the hat is p.en. ’ * IV. 


iro%t«thcr cc.pies of the .MaUya Puiaria or in 
theidher Piiransa, all of whufi are extremely 
defectite and 00., e of which i>nuinerates ti e full 
cm,.|.lei,.ent of llie kiiigsof the Andhtablirift a 
dyiast) licidia. «h-iH aiP otilv h veiy few 
mistakes in the Ilsdchire ropy and tin se too 
can e«»il» he astTi tHiiicsf and rorr»<-ted. For 
exiiiiple, tvrfindthst it gilts oidr 20 kings 
and 4.1.5j yens and ivo run ..aaily diK-over nn a 
reference ro all the nviiiM.h. Puianva that the 

iiameof Sinidnrs Kiatikai-oa, the suntesiir of 
Piirndnisens. who reigned for ontv a year, hsa 
been oniiiied • p^l>shU I v the 

crp>i*t, and that the (.eri.i.l «,f 9 lesr-given 
thiiein foi the leign of Vagna Sii Rafsknr. i h 
CMdentli a misti.k- t for 29 srsis This last 
en.e.,a«t|.n issl... rei.dwed neretsirv hy there 
Uing in-rni.lin„s J of thia king rangilig fio,„ hia 
7ihfo27i!. year If ihe Uadclinb oipvhecor- 
.^tedaasbeve, we find thaf aecorditig toft 
"'V'* fo'- yeata 

Ihit Mr Smith and Miss kfaWl l)„(r, prolwihly 
gnidcl hv a tiofc of \\r. F. IWl nn page 200 of 
hia cl.tion nf vr, Ison's TrsnsUtioi. of the 

one Meghasvst, for ,1 period nf 38 yeam 
« Ini I Mihmitthat this 

the copy of the Mfttsya runsnlted hy Hal!. 
'aIw tT riihiLvi and 

P a trilal for the whole dytiasly 58 
Imanaa. | ,a,he, think that Megln.eiaU is 

nf the Mataya con.iiPed 1,1 n n 

Pilmna TlJ Vr ? fl.eVMinu. 

Ivileka. Mr VilicerV' s' T . "“"'e^sor of 
f«tly right in aa-.gning f"'.'.! howevei per- 

the evidence of insfriiu^l’ 1 ' f*'""’ 

of oau,am.putr::r'r:i:":r ' 

Variahtipufra. This add, 1 . 

.4y2'r.;Sr'4'";s 

B« w,K''v'7r.7.”p7',‘'',’ !'>'• =f> y™.,. 

niiaddarkae** Tarty IlfMorv If I’’ 

p.26 ^ uniorj nf the IVccnn, Jst Edn. 

t Kp'graphialiidica, l.p',. 
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a veritable volcano active with political agita- 
tion which has for its platform the initiation 
of a representative covernment. The agitation 
ill Ilindoostan is less concerned with revolt 
against British rule and more with the 
democratization of the administration. The 
large percentage of the political leaders in 
Hindoostan declare that there wilt be no 
objection to the Engh'h remaining in the 
land provided they prepare Indiana to govern 
themselves, and continue substituting the 
native in lieu of the foreign agency, nntil, 
in the course of time — and a short time— the 
government of Hmdoostan will be condoeted 
by its own people. The English seem to be 
half-heartedly complying with this importu- 
nate demand of the people. The adraissioo of 
a Hindu Councillor in the sanctum «oBctorum 
—the Eiecutive Council of the Governor- 
Oeneral — and the recent enactment and appli- 
cation of the Motleyau reform scheme, which 
gives Indians more voice in their administra- 
tive affairs, can only be interpreted as ao indi- 
cation that the spirit of the age is prevailing 
upon the Britishers to liberalize the adminis- 
tration of India. 

Similarly, the Dragon Empire has started on 
lU career to give, by instalments, constitution- 
al government to the Celestials. Ixical self- 
government will be the fir-t reform instituted 
under the new order of things, to be imme- 
diately followed by a complete revision of the 
criminal code and the reorganization of the 
national finances. In 191C, if alt plans 
materialize into action, parliament wiH be 
summoned and a premier w ill be named to act 
as the head of the executive government. Id 
a word, in Chinn, the death warrant of absolut- 
ism has been signed during this decade. 


As in China, so in the Philippine Islands : 
the adroimstration is becoming progressively 
democratized. Americans have granted the 
Filipino almost complete municipal self-gov- 
ernment . he elects the members of the city 
corporation and selects its chairman. The 
provincial government has also been almost 
entirely given to the natives of the land. The 
Governor of the Province, as well as two-thirds 
of hw CoQDcil, are elected by the people. On 
October 16, 1907, Hon. William H. Taft, the 
present President of the United States, then a 
Cabinet Mjoister of the land of the Stars and 
Stnpes, formally opened the Filipino Legisla- 
ture, all the members of this assembly being 
elected by the natives of the land. The Upper 
House IS not yet placed within the vote of the 
Filipino, but he is not barred from jt. Four 
of the nine metpbers of the upper assembly are 
Filipmos. Over and above this it may be 
stated that the natives of the Philippine 
Islands hold the highest governmental posi- 
tions, and are increasingly displacing the 
American office-holders. The Lower House is 
pre«ided over by a Fihpino. 

In Japan, the popular form of govern- 
ment has been in existence for nearly a 
generation. Daily the powers of the Mikado 
are becoming more limited. Fifty years ago 
the Mikado was the autocratic ruler of Japan. 
His word was law There were Councillors to 
be sore, but the Emperor was not at all bound 
by the advice they gave him. Tile present 
Japane^-e Mikado saw the folly of such a pro- 
cedure and. of hi, own accord. began limiting 
hi« powers and rendering his subjects supreme 
in the land. The work of educating the people 
for popular government has now been going 
on in Dai Nippon for nearly half a centnrv 
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his cftjntal tird fowniled ihe TnnkiitsUft, kiiowit 
later fts the Knhehuri, oi Clieiii, Era, who.e 
epoch is the 2Sth of 3u\y, (or 2Gth of Awgvi'it), 
of 249 A. P. • His coins, lUteJ »»> the first 
and seconif jenrs. lm\p been fouml along with 
those of the of the Ksiiatrapa dynasty of 

JIalwa and Guranit, who-o coin^ itiey mi) bu 
Baid to resemble. U is rightly inferred there- 
fore that Iswaradatha Bhoiild have at least 
partially overthrown the K8h4ti.ipa dyiasty 
about the j cs.ar 249 A D t I would submit 
that wh°n onre it ia conceded tint Iswaradatta 
after consolidating his power in the Koiikan, 
proceeded on his career of conquest so far noith 
as-Ouzaiat and Malwa, he must hive nho pro- 
tected his rear and preserved his line of com- 
munications by complete conquest of tbo Maha- 
ra«htra territory’ which ho had necessarily to 
cross As this date synchionises with the date 
we have given above far the end of the Andhra 
dynasty, it is very probable that tlieTiaikutaka 
epoch of 249 A. D marks che complete over- 
throw by Iswaradatta of the great dynasty of 
the Andhrablitity&a. 

This dite is further coiroborstcd by another 
impoitant ciicumstance Ftolem), who wrote 
after 151 A, I)., and lived till 161 A. D. J 


• TrtngftCtiooi of the 7tli OnenUI Congresa, p 215 
Ant 17. 215; Cunningham in Arch. Bar. of India) 


s Bombay Gazetteer, Now Edn 1. 5i.2^. 
t Bmith’a Classieil Dictionary, 6J7 Ind Ant. XIII 


liferato Oione {Ujjsin), Ihiithana (IVithsii) and 
Hippocurs, aabiirg in iiis time tl.e rnjal resi- 
dence sv-\H<tuely of Tisstcoes, Riro Polemios 
atilt Baleociirrs. The last two kings have l>een 
correttl) iili'iitiCel, Siro Polemios with Putumayt 
(Sia PttUmavi Vasi^htiputPil and Ilileocuros 
vfith lUniio GotamipiitJi'i Vilivaynkurara of 
the coma who, accoiding to Tilr. Smith, i« the 
king CautADiiputra Sitakarni, the father of 
Piilii3i«)i From tho iiiscfipticns of these kings 
to be referred to in greater detail in the sequel, 
It may beinfened that Gautamiputra conquered 
the Malurashlra country, whose capital was 
Pnillmn, from the Khakhnrata king whose 
djnasfy he exterminated, that after having 
ruled theie for some time, he installed tiis son 
Pulumayi as tlie ruler of the conquered terri* 
toiy, and that he thereafter retired to Dhana- 
katakn, his original kingdom whicli he ruled 
over fet about twenty years after the instnl- 
lation of his son at Puithan or Kavanara, As 
these two kings, father and son, were contem- 
poraries of Ptolemy, they too must have been 
teigmng between 151 to 1 Cl A. D., n result 
which exanUy confii ms the dates at which wo 
havoariived for the«=e kings* of the Andhra- 
bliritya dynasty 

1 append hereunder a list of the thirty kings 
of this dynasty nifh the number of the years of 
theie individual reigns and approximate dates as 
determined above 

* Bee list below. 
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of Ihe qualities of both seses, it may be profit- 
able to draw attention to the bra\ery of 
women. We do not de«jre to undorxalue the 
conspicuous \alour of men. On the contrary, 
we are proud to recognise it to the full. We 
only wi'h to point out that women are capable 
of the srnie great quality to a profitable de- 
gree, and that, therefore, it ^h*>uld be en- 
couraged in them as nell ns in men. If the 
men refuse, let women exhort each other. 

No one can doubt that moral conrage is 
superior to physical Men esteed in the latter, 


scians, was slain fighting at the head of her 
troops ; Boadicea encountered the veterans of 
Rome ; the Maid of Orleans drove the English 
from France 5 Arria stabbed herself to encour- 
her husband to die. “ See, it does not 
hurt, dear Psetu-,” she said. 

The tales of martyrdom are fertile of Heroic 
women. Young maidens met the most horri- 
ble deaths with placid contempt, if not with 
vehement joy. No fiendish tortures that 
desils could dense were able to shake the forti- 
tude of numberless brave women. Whether 


women in the former ; and it is not devirable 
that this should he altered, e\en were it pos- 
sible. Yet, it would add to the dignity of 
bothif men were stronger morally and women 
physically, 

A modern butorian says : “ .Mora) and 
rational faculties may alike be dormant, and 
they w lit certainly l>e so if men ace w holly im- 
mersed in the gratification of their senses 
Man is like a plant, which requires a favour- 
able soil for the full expansion of its natural 
or innate powers.” If men had been ehut out, 
as women haie, from the exercise of their 
physical faculties, U it certain they would have 
ileveloped excess of physical powers ? 

Notwathstanding her social di'adiantages id 
this re-pect, woman has made her mark in the 
annals of bravery. History affords numerous 
examples of great heroines, m-any of them, 
loo, at a time when her general position was 
that of a slave, but we can only note a few. 

I>a“na of .\ttica bore the severest torture 
without a word. Telesilla, the poetes-, nude 
the Argolic women fearle-s of death, and dis- 
comfiteil the Spartan'. Theodora saved the 
Eastern Empire ; Artemi-ia drank the ashes 
of her consort; Camilla, Queen of the Vol- 


under Nero or the Bishops, under the Inquisi- 
tion or the French Revolutionarief, it was 
noted with surprise and admiration that the 
women died more bravely than the men. 

With what grace and calmness, and infinite 
tenderne-s for others, did Anne Boleyn and 
Mary of Scotland lay their fair necks upon the 
block. Even the fearless Raleigh suffers by 
comparison, for their queenly dignity excelled 
his balf-jocular carelessness. 

When wc come to physical self-sncnfice, to 
giving one's We to save the most dear to ns, 
women stand almost alone. Whether to suck 
a poisoned wound, or to intervene and receive' 
Ih. d.gg„, or lo nur,e Ih, mnoded 

III the mid.l of tattlr, or lo iralch by th, 
coiioL orpoitilmo. „d commit 

.uicidc lo mi. their o.n .nd Ih.ir brnbond,' 

honoot, they bur. oclrd ..tboot, poroll.l on 

the part of men. 


womans love is stronger th.m her fe.irs, and 
there fa no sacrifice which she will not cheer-' 

fully make for him who sways her heart. 
AVhalshedoesby impulse man feebly tries 
to do by calculation. 


But it fa in moral courage that w oman shines 
Ju-t*slhe greater strength and training o' 
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We slia'i^ next proce€t\ tii the Wstary 

of the Kbhattap. <1)nast). In the beginning 
of the second century before Christ, tho regions 
of the Punjab nnd Sindh were’the scene of tb® 
interminable raids of Hellenic adventurers. 
Puohjaniitin, tlie foiiiidei of the Sunga dynasty, 
stemmed for a time the tide of forfci,'n invaamn 
by A series op successful engagemetits on tb® 
b-vnbs of the lodus, so ‘U't towards the end of 
the second cii'luiy B 0, the Sungas continued 
to be masters also of Malwa • [tut befuie this 
dyrasty came to an end in about T6 B C, 
there weie still graver inroads made into ibe 
frontiers cf Hindustan by hoides uf foieign 
baibarmns, tbe Parthian?, Salt is andtheYueb 
chi, and some of the moie distant piowincea wera 
torn fioni the empire of M >|adha Thus towards 
the middle of the flist century before Christ, 
one of these hordes, picbably of theS>kaoi 
Faithian raie, to which Ghsamotika and Chsah 
tana belonged, entered India thiough Sindh, and 
conquered aid occupied Guisiat and Malwa , 
and anothei belonging to the fCuehuna tube cf 
the Yueh rhi race, to which Huvishka and 
Kaniehka belonged, poured into India thtougU 
the not tb* west fiontier and aubjwgvten the 
Punjab and Kashmir Chashiana, the eon of 
Ohsamotika, was the foundet of the Ksbatrapa 
dynasty of Saucaabtra , and tfio tale ‘ Maha' 
kehatrapasa ’ by which be was known, as evi 
denced by UU uolM, betiaya bts foreign, per* 
bapa Parthian or Palbavs, descent Hie grand* 
sun WAS the famous Iludiiid irrsii of tboOirnar 
inscription of the year 72 of »ii eta which wq 
sbaU ventuie pie-^eiitly to deteriniiie, wb« 
** msdo three times stronger the cnibankineiit ” 
of the historic Sudaisana lake with which thn 
names of some of the greatest Hmperors of 
early India, namely, Ghandiugupta Mauiyn, 
Aaoka and Skandsgupta, aie inseparably con- 
nected The fiisc to issue dated coins of Uiis 
Kshatrapa dynasty, was Jivadsman of the year 
100, the son’s son of Rudradamnn, He wee 
succeeded by Budrasimha, another eon of 
Rudradaman, whose great grandson blahaksba- 
trap* Rudrasena II leigned from about the year 
176 to 194. Yisvasena, the grandson of Rudra* 
sens II., was the last of this branch of the 
dynasty and ha seems to have ovcnpied tbo 
throne tiom tbo year 214 to 225. Another 
branch of the dynasty lieginning with one 


• See MsJaTiksgniniitra, where ACTiroitra, 
rushyamitra, u sUlod to bo king of Vidua. 


ot 

} 


Ibudraaitnha, aun of on® Svatai JivAdatnati 
succeeded aoon after to the tliione and it came 
to an end with Svami Eudrnsimha, son of one 
Svatoi Satyaaiinha, in about the year 310. • 

We Iiavo now to enquire what the env is 
by which the coin® and inscriptions of the 
Kslintrapa dynasty aie dated. In this con* 
flection. It IS desirable to dr.aw attention to two 
sets of in8i.npUons, one of the family of Rudm- 
daman and the othei of Ushavadata, sorj*iQ*jHW 
uf Nahapan.i, the Kshnliarata, king of Maba- 
raahtm The latiei are dated in the years 40 
to 40 uf some era, wheicas one of Rudradaman’s 
inscription® is dated 72 and four otliers of Ills 
hive recently been discovered at Bhuj referring 
to the year 52. I snbmic that Nahipana be- 
longed to a totally distinct hue of kings from 
tlis* of Rudiadatiiao and that it is wrong to 
lonoect the two together. The distinctive 
characteristics of the coma of the OhaaUtsns 
dynasty, namely, the Cliaitya, star and crescent, 
do not find a place in the coins of .Maliapana, 
who has the lliujvderbolt for bis symbol, t 
Rudradaman’s dynasty ruled in Malws niid 
Kathiawar, wheieas Nahspana reigned in Maha- 
mbtia and belonged to a race o£ kings cilled 
by the peculior name of Kshaharata. 


■lyiiaaviea, wnose Kings are aime 
known as Kshatrapas or Uahakshatrapas, are 
leferred to in an inscription of Fulumayi 
Vaeiebtipulra of the Andhra dynasty, dated m 
the 19th year of his reign, which describes his 
father Oautiiniputni as king of Astka, Asaka, 
Mulska, SuraslitiK, Kukkiiva, Aparanta, Anupa, 
Vidaibha, and Akaravanti, and sUtes that be 
was the lord of the mountains, Vindhya, 
MaUendra and otheis, timt he destroyed the 
Sakas, Yavnnsa, and PahUvas, that he extermi- 
nated theHst lemnantof tlio ‘ Khakbai-uta ' 
we and testored the glory of the Satavabaiias. 

doubt that tlie exterminated 
KbakharaU race Jieiein referied to Is that 
ot ■Kahapana Kshahaieta, firstly, because 
no other dynasty, not even the Ohaahtana, 
•8 known by that peculiar name and, 
fondly bc-cau®e ,r. the recent find in 
a ha.rd of about 14,000 
ccinepf ^ahapAna, •■moietha,, 9,000 of them 
a« counleia^mped with the words ‘ Ranno 
CoUmiputra Sm Satakanisa, ’ which ehowa t hat 

X^205 See alio Mi.s Dari Chronology of Indi*; 
t lUpson'i lodian coins, Plate III, 
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nagar, who, after his retirement from secular 
labours, had spent his life in writing his well- 
known commentaries on the Vedas and other 
important religious works of the Hindus, who, m 
consequence, had re.ilized the dangers of nag- 
geration and equivocation and who had been once 
the chief Swatni in Snngeri Mutt under the name 
of Vulyaraojar — such a person cannot for a 
moment be supposed to hate eonsciousl> designed 
to midead his readers by stating facts with the 
accuracy of which he had not aaiisfied bimaelf 
We can therefore very well helie\e that ho 
knew what be was writing about and what the 
character tLereof wna The verse u quoted 
below 

tajnd iiihhi tubha^Mi turAuid iuiutrain 
iS'ri ParmlAeera tuiAiuee euiAorceAiAitt^tcAtf 
Ja^Mthen Sxvayitromtjt (Aumya 
Sooryi Knji Hariruthd cAo ;iireie cA<t tenelrd 
Aaaamiog, then, the accuracy of the astruoomi- 
eal data furnuhed in this ver*e, I trust that the 
birth of Sri Sankaracharya cnii be dated to the 
latiafietion of all. The rerae »iya.that the ^ascend 
ibg sign (hyleg or lagnam) wia au^picioua for the 
iwamm that there was a benefic planet in it, and 
that It was aNo a*pevteJ bj benefic* Further, it 
aaya that the Sun, Mars, Jupitor and Saturn were 
then not only in Iheir exaltation, but occupied 
cardinal point positions (kendra] in rrUtioii to the 
t.ac«ndant (Ugnam) 

Furni«heil with t'l" above data, aorae may eup- 
poe* that the .\eharja’» birtlwlile can be easily 
detemiined, if ihe year in which ihis particular 
planetary eotnbination occurred, couM he e«crr- 

• t»iTie>l Bat this IS not so ea»x as isiaginril, fer, 

• the cT'oibieation referred to in the aloka n not 
eoti8re>l to any one jairtlcuNr year in the past 
It Biay have tvcuiTwl in several ryclea Ti> witicb 
cf ibe^ years then ia this epoch making erect to 
ba refeirwlT To anaarer th « qiHstion, we have to 
hack far Other facta an! circnmatances which may 
throw some light on this ctecure queetioo. Ar» 


there any, and if so, how far are they to be 
believed 1 Do they dovetail with the astronomical 
dttat III Alalabtr, there are various traditions 
concerning the doings of the illustrious person ; 
but the most important of them, in virtue of its 
far reaching efifects, la the intr<Hluction of a new 
senes of customs among the natives of Alalabar. 

No one can seriously deny that the reforms 
were inaugurated by the Swaui after be had 
finished bis education and entered the order 
of Sanyasis Some suppose that the propaganda 
was started on a ‘ 1st of Chingom'in apiece 
called * Koilam ' (Quilon) From this spot ho 
moved on northwards, always crying ‘ charge, 
change On the 3Ist of that Cbingom he reached 
the southern bank of the BbarMtanier which rune 
weetwarJsthrough the middle of Kerala. From the 
1st of Eauni the changesordered by him wereeffect- 
ed in those parts of KemK ly tog to the north of the 
river This is tbe tradition about the beglnoing 
of tbe KoUem era, now prerailiog m Mtlabar. To 
the Malayalis living on tbe louthern side of the 
BharaU nver, the new year, therefore, begins on 
the IstChingom instead of Ist Medom as it does 
»r other parts of Inlia, and m astronomy requires, 
and to those living on the opposite side of the 
nver it begins from the let of Kami. Since the 
reformation begin in ‘Koilam ' (Quibn), tbe era 
wa.v calle<t * KoIUm Andu ’ The beginning of this 
era eorrespoodi to the Ut Cliinpom of the year 
3927 of the Kali era 

Diough these legends do not afford conclusive 
p^oof^ they furnish some daU from which we 
ahall be Justified in inferring »hst the customt 
peculiar to the wuth-we-t coset were remodelled 
in Kerala by Stankarscharya 1085 years ago. 

There are in wme oH cadjsn luannacripU 
certain mi'eiosnics of astronooical value reUtirg 
to the peno.1, of aom. of the distinguished eons of 

KevwJ*. Some of them are (.t)CAeroama.fraM„. 

.veirotsAyom, (c) 

GvnflatMTkaX. Others like the following refer 
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coirs ok the Ksiiatrnpi kings liavo been found 
along with those of Uwamtlittn, llie Xraikutalca 
king, who founded the Ciiedi eia «jf 249 A. D 
“ Certain coins show,” sajs Dr. Fleot, • “that the 
Kshatrspa rule was ones inlenupted hyaniD- 
Vttder, who ns.sunied the titles Raja and Kshatrapa, 
and established Hiiother era Tins inasdei wms a 
cerUin Iswsradstta, whose < oins are d iled in the 
lstBnd2nd jeais of his leign " Siholsib are 
therefrre agreed that the Kehatrapa mas 

subverted at leist foi a time b\ the TiaiknUka 
king Iswaiadatl.'i, though theie is sonie diirnsnce 
of opinion »s to which king oi kings that mere sa 
vanquished. Pandit 13hsgH\iiiil-l IndiHji and Di 
Fleet hold that the Ivshiti «pi kings Viisdninsn 
and Vijajasei i>, to whose coins Iswaisdatta’s aie 
said to hear the most lesemol mre, weie defeale<t 
bythelr.ttei and that piobihly VuuDiuaoa 
son Rulrasena restored the Kstutrsp* powei f 
It appears to me to he wiong to n.fei tioni this 
supposed teaeuiUinco tlist they weie all 
contempoiaries, as it loeiely shows that U.vira 
datta struck coins in itniution nf thoseoiVnH- 
daman and Vijajssena J who n.ight have lived 
luueh earlier, flesides, Mi E J lUpson t >kes 
a dififeient view | and phcsi Iswaradstts be 
tween Daiiiasena snd Yisiidaman The leaeons 
therefor are also far from conclusive and me 
based upon insufficient material I am le<l to 
think that lawaradalti brought about the ex- 
tinction of the Kshatrapa dynasty as ho did 
that of the Andhtns aliout the middle of the 
third tentiiry A D Having tirst deslmaed the 
Andhra power in the Diccan in 249 A D 
Iswaradiitta seems to hive gone furthei north 
and invflded afrer a few years, probably about 
2,.3 A, D , Ouzarat and Mslma. the dominions of 
R.idr«Mt.iha,th« last king of the later branch of 
the Keh. traps dymity Aa the dalo of the 
Wt Kshatrapa king IS the yei.v 310 of the 
K'hatrapa era, the kpc>ch of ths era of the 
K«hatrn,«.s mav hsie to be put in atout 
v'^ ^ cannot be 

much d-.nbt that iheKelmtiapa e.a of M.lwa 

ei'i or57*u"c Samvat 

Thirdly, the Samvat is essentially « Malwa era 
as it IS expressly gtated in the Manda*or 
ii.Kcnpti.m alKUB refened to, ,» .Uting 
t .-m I he epoch of the consolidsHc, of the 

* Gazetteer, Vol. 

i A.°8 Vsw* hereto 


tribes of Malw-a (Miluvatnm Gan.asthhithya)* 
It could not have been founded by the 
Kushana dynasty for the reacons already 
stated tn niy paper on the date of Kanishka t 
Moieover, it has not been shown that the Kushana 
(ulo eztende.I beyond Mathura or Benares. No 
longlived dynasty of any impoitance, except 
thit of the Ivshtrapis, is known to history as 
haling iiiled over Mnlma, to justify this era 
being asciibed to It When we remember these 
facts rn connection with the Ktatement'of Rudia- 
daniin in the Giinar inscriplion to the effect that 
‘•people of .ill c.sfes come to him for piotection 
and pinyed him to be their Lord," we i-eco"tiisw 
that tne indepenilent tribes of Malwa »j)d Goza- 
I at elected him as their king just ns they 
pioK.hly did ins fathei Jayadaman snd his 
grniidfHtliei ClwsliianH, befote him. It is a well- 
known fact that these tribes of the west were 
fnmouc ,jven in eaily times for seU-rule, fur, that 
IS the significance of the atnttment of such un 
am lent: work as the Aiterayn Brahmins, that’ 

all the kings of the western coiir.tiies are in- 

ai'Riirated to independent lule (Svaraival and 

or M.l». r,iog,„„„j strength in union 
Oh. uecoeeit,, tor 

01^1, t.n» ,,,m, to overthrown them 

together «nd .leeled l.im ee 
Iheir ooounon king ,nd th.t greet event, ■ the 

rnW R»rr.d.n,«n 

iii.«a,.k. .„j K.h,p:„,“‘;,“.r r” «'■ 

“rrro.:!!- ^05,.;,.: 

"<H the epoch of the Sska^e™ T * 
starliuR p,. 5 „t by Aslronomeis trei''b"*^'^l'^'’ “ 

continiwJ ever sin.'B mi • • 1 

snuthern em o.ii;incl|v n ‘ 

V"U, tlieeni orthe SakA^r'''v^“^’^’‘"‘*P’*- 

8nl«equeiitly the Iwn ^ doubt, long 

_ 1 y. two eras canio to be connected, 


*t P.7S> 

^aii’a Viceroy, gga R„arB- 

Bajirutitni ,ndAn«rtawMe tLr.T'’'’^"'« ^ **■"=1'. 

Pathav* Viceroy, named Suti.Ah^'"® • 
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are in their exaltation. Thus, all the astronomi- 
cal conditions described by Madhavacharya in his. 
verse are fulfilled in this horoscope and the local 
legends also corroborate it to some extent 
HOEOSCOFE 


Saha year 728 ; Vikrama year 863 , A D. 805, 
Kali year 3907 ; Month-Medom , date 18th , day 
Monday ; tiiiie-17 Ghatikas 25 Vighatikaa (12. 38 
pm); 13 Ghattkas 5 Vighatikas to sunset, 
first quarter of constellation Ardrn, Vyaaka- 
eudha 5th day after New Moon , ascend- 
ing sign last Drekkitiia of rancei , the Moon had 
entered Ardro 19 Vighatikaa (7i) before birth, 
the 5th day after the New Moon bad begun 10 
Gbatikas and 40 Vighatikas before (4 hr« 16 m ) 
Number of solar days from Kali 14,26,715 
Qhatikas 17 1 

Vighatikas 23 j 


6 bre 58 m 


FL&SETIBT roscnoMs 


Planets 

Sun 0 

Moon 2 

Mars 0 

Mercury 1 

Jupiter 8 

Venus 1 

Saturn 6 

Ascending node 6 

Ascending sign 3 


D^grus Mmutn. 
16 86 

6 44| 

29 50 

1 58 

19 41 

29 27 

13 27 

7 44 

29 17 


rUMITS LOCATED IV THE ZODIAC 



Ascending 

sign 



Descending 

node 

Saturn 

Position reduced 
to the ninth 


Hercnry 

Nsvsmsss 

Sun 

Ascending 

node 

1 Jupiter 



Venus 

Msrs 


THE PILGRIM. 


BY MB P 8ESU4DRI, ll A 
From the snows of Iliisalsy 
Have I wandered night and day ; 
Past the towns and hamlets gay 
Staoding forth in bright array ; 

Past the woods wbsre beasts of prey 
Ro-inng, bold their dreadful sway, 
Now 1 wend along my way, 

To the Lord of Rameshwar, 
Through the gorgeous cities great. 
Decked with marble dome and gate, 
Proudly ruling o’er a state, 

Have I paused to view the sight 
Of » chaiiot tichly dight 
Dashing past a palace-height 
Now I wend along my way 
To the shrine of Rameshwar. 

Now a lofty temple door 
Opea to hail a pilgrim roar 
From the farthest Indian shore ; 
Now a group of damsels fair, 

Gently walk the sacred stair 
Of a shrine, with offerings rare. 

Now I wend along my way 
To the Lord of Rameshwar 
Where the nooo-day sun on high 
Oped his fierce and searching eye • 
CUaaing all that move and fly, 

^Rest and shelter have I found 
Down a banyan’s spreading ground 
Having slumber soft and sound 
Now I wend along my way, 

To the shrine of Rameshwar. 
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nearly conterminous with the date of Oautnoii* 
putra {126—151 A. D.)- The countries etated in 
the above inscription a* subject to Rudraman 
aro mentioned by Puhtmnyi, in the inscription 
previously alluded to, as under the sovereignity 
of Gautatniputra, whetens Rudradainan mentions 
Sat&karni as lord of Dakshinapatha alone. 1b »t 
pofi-'iWe, 1 may be permitted to ask, for these two 
powerful kings, each of whom had a long and 
victonoua reign, to have ruled over the same pro 
vinces and for each to have conquered the other? 
Thus, we are landed in an absurdity, and some 
writere try to esplain away tins irretoncilahle 
circumstance by saying that these inscnptionii 
have to be taken ctim grano ealis, and that 
one of these kings at any rate was not eo 
great as his insciiption would make one 
believe This, 1 submit, is a fai-fetched 
and impossible method o{ to get 

over the incontestable evidence of theinsciiptions 
Even granting for the sake of argument lliat the 
Andhra and Xehatrapa kings of the inscriptions 
did not actually defeat each other, ettU it appears 
to me ifflpossibte to hold that the s*>te>»*nts of 
the (wo inserlptione that they were the rulers of 
the varioue countries specified therein ate over- 
drawn. Moreover, as Dr Bhandarkar poinie 
out, the Satakarni ” of Budradaman's inscrip- 
tion cannot be Putumayi for the re-taon tliat the 
latter “ was never called Satakarni,” * end it is 
wrong to suppose, as has already been pointed 
out, that the name Satakarni was the generxl 
name for every king of th.« dynagty. Besides, 
there is no rfason to suppose that Puliimayi 
tnacriorl Rudradauian'a daughter. Probably, Mr. 
Smith had in mind the Kanheri mutilated ins- 
cription, According to which '* tho wife of 
Vasishtiputra Satakaini ia represented as the 
daughter of a Slahak-'hntraps.” f She “cannot 
have been the wife o! Pulumayi, for he w«s not 
called a Satakarni, but of Yaaishlbtpiitnv 
Chatarapana Satakarni, whose name occurs in a 
Nanagbat inscription. Hrr name i« Joet »» the 
Kanlieri inscription, and Dakshsmitru, which la 
given as her name by Mr. Vincent Smith, wan 
the name of the daughter o! Nahapna manied 
to U8liavadata,"t Again, we ar® not informed by 
the inscription who the Mfthakahatrap* wag 
This title may be ppplied to any one of th» 
numerous kings of the Kshatrap-, race tl«t ruled 

• “ Itidiao UcTiew." ItfOfi, p. 403. 

J BhaBdarkariT) “ledian ReriewVI<l09 n am 

1 "loiiaBlteriew * 19011, p. 403 'w.p.eus. 


in the north west of India from the first century- 
before Ohri»t to the third century after. It way 
even apply to Indian potentates like the Trai- 
kutaka Iswaradattu, who might have nssiinied 
that title Dr. Bhandirkur suggests that Rudra- 
dacDan ttfera in the aforesaid insciiption to 
Y"gna Si 1 Satakarni I ventuie to eiibmit that 
tliia suggestion also is incoriect. For, if the 
era used by Rudrsdaoian were the Saka _ 
era, he should have defeated Yagna .Sri 
before 150 A D , the date of the im-cription ; and 
It IS extravagant to expect that king who teigned 
from 197 to 226 A D ,* to have luled ev.n piim- 
to 150 A D lam therefore of upinion that the 
Chashtana era is t » he identifaed with the Sanivat 
ftiii not with the Sska era and that RudiwdsniRn 
reigned fr-ioi about (52 to 72 oi) B C. 5 tn 15 
A D The King S'lakarni lefened toinBudra- 
daman'a Qirnar inscription IS therefore the tenth 
king of the Andliiabliritya dynasty who beats 
that name and teigiied betwien B. C. 17 to I A.D. 

Sixthly, it OI ce it is conceded, as probably^ it 
will be, that the era of 78 A D , U connected with 
the rise of the Bhiimaka dynasty in Maharashtra, 
It cannot be maintained that it was adopted by 
Rudradsman who « uled over Malwa and Qiitanvi, 
It cannot be that he supplanted Nahapann and 
adopted his era, fur according to Rudradsman’s 
inecnpiion of the year 72, the Dakshinapathn 
(Deccan or Maharashtra} was then beii>g i uled over 
by one Satakarni. Nor ran it be said tbAtChaeli- 
tana euppUnted the Nahapana dynasty, for the 
last inscription lelating to Kalinpana is of the 
year 46 and U, a first relating to Rudradaman ia 
nf tb^yenr 52 and the interval of six years or 
even leas cannot at nil be sufficient for the reigns 
of tho prosperous kings, Clinahtnna and Jayada- 
man. Nor can it be urged that Bhcimska or 
Kahapana extended his sway mer Malw.a and 
Gusaratand that Rudniianian nr Chsehtniia, being 
a subordinate king, adopted his era, for both 
these kings, Chaahtana and Rudiadaman are at j lid 
asBIahakshatrapa and one of tliem at all events, 
namely, Rudi-adaman, cnnqueied and ruled over a 
number of other countiies as well. For the same 
reaaon it cannot also lie said that both Rudi-ndaroaii 
and Nahapana (also a Mahakshstrapa) were sub- 
ject to some overlord in the north and adopted his 
•ra. Moreover, i o such overlord has been shown 
to have started the era of 78 A.D, or even to have 
ruled over all the dominions of Rudmdaman and 
Nahapsna. It was at one timo supposed that 

* Bee list above. 
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Where the hero southward trod— 
He, the prince that came of God, 
Wjth a quick avenging rod 
For a wicked monster’s head, 

By bis beloved’s distress led — 

As in Epics we have read — 

On and on I wend mj way, 

To the shnna of Rameshwar 

From the snows of Hitualay 
Have t wandered night and day , 
Past the towns and hamlets gay 
Standing forth in bright array , 
Past the woods where beasts of prey 
Rciariog, bold their dreadful swsy 
Now I wend along my way, 

To the Lord of Rameshwar 


DEMOCRACY AND CHARACTER 

BY 

MR SHAUKWa MU8HRAN, u *, Dar-aULav. 


Iwe la ati of democracy , whatever the 
expression might mean, there is no denying 
I the fact that democracy is the order of the 
day. DemocratK ideas are tn the avr even in 
places where the sentiment of democracy is rot a 
product of indigenous growth. Countries which 
never favoured the equality of tnen, which bad 
dirided eociety into castes and relegaUx) the 
subject to a position of eternal obedience to the 
wishen of the ruler, have felt the eSrcts of this 
swelling icSuence. 

But what is democracy ! Taken literally the 
institution is not to be seen anywhere Considering 
the size of molern states it is not possible any 
where, SwitmUnd with her Refevendum w the 
nenrest approach to the old city states winch were 
really democratic. With us the question whether 
a country is democratic or not has reference 
Vo the point of view from which we look 
at things Politically soeaking democracy stands 
for the principle that the masses should have 
the ultimate voice in matters of great im- 
portance aril should be in a position to lay down 
the general policy of a nation whosesoever be tbo 
hand that puts it into piactice The social aspect 
of the question is slightly difierent, at least tba 
facts of mo<lern life have not had tbe same in- 
Quence on nations looked at socially. The size 


ofonrstatea has modified considerably the idea 
that each individual should have a direct voice 
ID the management of aflairs The stress of our 
life baa made it impossible that people ebould have 
uiything like equality of opportunity in their 
Etiuggla for existence The vision of a social 
milleoium with equality of opportunity is a 
pioDs hope which the morn credulous of the divines 
and tbe more utopesn of the socialists have placed 
as a silver edge round the gloom of our system of 
coin petition 

Mr B«]itiald Stephens' lectures* on “ Democracy 
and character” touch moie tbo social and religious 
aide of the question than the political aspect of it. 
Perhaps, there is a pause in the rush with which 
everyone was going towards democracy. Democracy 
aa a political institution has had its critics and its 
advocates have no light task in proving that it 
ininisterH more to the happiness or tbe improve- 
ment of the people than the more antiquated of 
social politics Neitzsehe commenced an attack on 
the ethics of democracy and tbe full effect ot his 
nntiDgs has yet to be realised — more than that 
the iiistitutioes of Euiope have yet to realise the 
full force of them Mr Stephens has stepped for* 
ward aa a Cbnstian and a political philosopher to 
defend tbe current democratic trend of ideas and 
bis lectures are quits an interesting Study. He 
brings out quite efiectively some of tbe good points 
of democracy aa an institution, and by giving 
greater modeaty to its aims exposes a more limited 
eurfaco to tbe attacks of Us eesmies. Democracy 
has bad quite a unique effect in raising the 
spirit of the tsasses and the writer urges with some 
force and a great deal of truth that in epite of draw- 
backs tho spirit of tbe timea is everywhere acquir- 
ing a democraiio tone The principles on which 
the Gcntiuient is based give it "enduring vitality " 
Wo may eay, to quote from our author, that “ the 
first essentia] principle of democracy is a deep 
respect for human nature Not only for the body 
with Its wonderful mechanisms and adaptations; 
but rather for the spirit which dwells within, with 
Its faculties, its deathless aspirations and its divine 
discontent that refuses to he stilled by any 
earthly gift" The idea of the dignity of man 
would never have cone into existence if the 
ancient forms of government had not crumbled 
nnaer ths tenet of the new spirit No true 
respect for man as a man is poasible where arti- 
ficial distmction of class or of caste effect an 


•Democracy an 
<^oB of St. r 
Hocu IxKtures. 


a (aartcter,by Reginald Stephens, U A . 
aul S Cathedral, Melbourne. The Moor 
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to me that the Kshatrapa dynasty was coioplelely 
overthrown after the lapse of over 310 years, as 
already stated, by Iswaradatta in about 253 A.D , 
and that the epoch of the Samvat era, namely, 
57 B 0 , marks the consolidation of the tnbea of 
Malwa into one great nation under Chasbtana, 
the fonndev of this longlvved dynasty 

I subjoin hereunder two lists of the Kshatrapa 
kings with their respective dates, for convenience 
of reference • 

*SeeJ n A. S. 1899, p. 400-7; tliBS Duff sChronolOMT 

ol India, p. 296. 


Kshaharata kings of MahaiasLtia : — 


Noe. 

Namee of Kings. 

Inscrip. Date. 
Epoch 78 A.D. j 

j Date A. D. 

1 

Bhumaka 

40-4G ^ 

78 A. D. 

2 

Dabapana, son of 1 


118-124 A.D. 

3 

(Dakehmitra, 
daughter of 2, 
married Usha- 




Kshatrapa dynasty of Malwa and Guzarat . — 


Names of Kings 

Com or 
laaonptioD 
Dates 

Dates 

BC or A.D. 

1st Crsneh 

EpochWBC) 


Ghsamotika 

Cliashtsna 

Jsysdaraan, son of 2 
Itodrsdamso, son ct 3 

62V72 

67B.C 

0.C.61OA D.15 

Damsjada, son of 4 

Jiradaman, ton of 6 
Kudratinha, son of 4 
Rudrasena, son of 7 

IWMJW 

103.118 

121-141 

A.D 4^6.3 
^ 4V61 

01-87 

BsflRhadsman, son of 7 
Frithnscna, son of 8 

Tlsmanona, eon of 7 

I)sRiS}ada Bn, son of 8 
Viradaman, son of 11 
Vssodainiii, son of 11 
Vij»TS«ooa, son of 11 
Dsmsjsda RH, son of 11 
Bndrs«ciia 11. ion of 13 

tlhartridsinsn, non of 17 
Nisrurna. son of JP 

1 »* 

1 Hi-'” 

; I’Mi-ioo 
icn-ici 
10IM71 
172-176 

176 

ll«-2f» 

2(«-2H 

216.225 

„ 87 

01-100 

H "7 
„ tn-KW 
lon-ioi 

lai-iH 
« 1I5-U0 
„ 119-1.77 
1IM46 
.. 143-167 
150-168 

find Breach 



Riidratiniba, ton of Swimi 
Jiradanisn 

Yssodsman, aon of 1 

Bweici nudrasrni, aon of 
8»rami Iludradatnan 

• Rwami Sttyas.mha 

• Rudnaunha, son of 4 

22(r>.21M 

2 >0-2 19 

TTO-yi* 

31>l 

310 

A.D. 

About 173-183 
. 1M-1'*2 

- 213-241 

Z 2^ 


CoDtcmpersry of Jluvisbka. 
Contemporary of Vatushka. Conquered 
Satakarnt of Maharashtra 

I Contoioporariei of Ksnlshka. 


^ ttontcmporancs of Nahapann. 


DidJoIrh .ara.- th.he.e of the'^Xj M.b.kitti: 
name during h.. I.lhcr-s lifetime.- J TLA S. 


Orerthrown by Tr.ikutal,, fawartdatU. 
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best friend is tr) deadliest enemy — he keeps me op 
to the mark *' This is a bit of Shavian ethics — and it 
baa more sense in it than the un Christian way 
of putting It, would lead one to suppose Com- 
petition of some kind must reroain to keep the 
fibre of Ihe people right if for nothing else Bot 
below a certain line it would, peihsps, bequite 
human to try and abolish it— to give a false bottom 
to the yawning abyss of grinding poverty bo that 
people may be free to climb up — but should they 
fall they should not be reduce.! to atoms below 
Mr Stephens’ book should give rendeis material 
foi reflection It touches on many quesiions with 
which the author does rot prefer to deal, but 
which nevertheless arrest our sttenlion and 
open vistas of independent enquiry Wfore our 


M&RRIAGE REFORM 

BY 

OEWAN BAIIADVR R RAOrSATHA RAO, C 8 I 


rHE aarrisge ritiiaU among Brahmina now 
Qi in pmetics require much modification Tbo 
' giving away of a Kancya of naid, ard the 


marriage rites with a bride are quite difTerent 
acts They need not require peiformance at one 
and the same time The act of giving anay or 
Kanrya dmam is a f.irmal act of the maids 
guardian, by which the guardiar. tianeferstko 
right to the possession of the girl to the receiver 
The late guardian has nothing to do in the cele 
braticin of marriage and bis pr»«enc.e at the roar 
riage ntes is not iiicessary If he la a poor roan, 
the Kannya daiiam mav co«t him some betel nut, 
a cocc-anut, and s small com If be la iicb, he 
may beatoTO upon the ward, euch nchea as he 
thinks best as sreedhaiism 

After taking possession of the maid fniro ber 
guardian, he, the receiver, should, if he deaervea 
to mairy her himself, apply to the spiritual pos 
sessor of her, that i«, the Devata Agiii na he had 
hem entmatcd with him by another Devata. 
A ishwanasoo, as soon aa she was fully developed 
The hti.degiv om should kindle fire according to 
the pre«cnhed mantra* oi recitation of Vedn. 
verses, and prav the spiriuial possessor Agn> 
to hand her over to him with bleasings for hei 
getting children. Agni hands her over to the 


bridegroom The bridegroom enters into a con- 
tract with h^r and propounds to her the terms 
and she agrees to tliem The receiver then leaves 
the bride's Ute gunrdian’s house for his or, if 
he haa none in the place, for aoDie respectable 
lady friend'a house for the night He event- 
natly takes her to his own house, and there 
irtrodiic-es her to his pvients and relatives This 
indicates the absence of his relatives, when 
he receives the bride If be is not to mairy her, 
he peiforros no marital iltcs hut allows the 
bnde to remain with him until she becomes 
engaged tea biidegrooro If, however, the re- 
ceivei marries her, he should go over some rnai ital 
rites, such as Panigrahnam or taking hold of her 
hand, prayer to the Heaven for blessings, walking 
together seven steps as a mark of formation of 
friendship between them, and then the establish- 
oientof fainiii Agni or Worship of God through 
fire lo the evening, tbs bridegrwom should 
show the bnde the Polar Star, ai d ask her to be 
ss constant to him a* the star is For three 
iiighta, ibey should sleep together as “ harmless 
pair” This is apparently to postpone the con 
eluding of the raarrisge before knowing each othei 
thoroughly. Thia period of euspenaion may be 
cztendeii to 1 2 days or a year The eonsuTnination 
of marnago may then take place Thu act 
transfers the bnde to the Ootra, Pinda, and 
Sulaka of the family’ of the bridegroom. She is 
freed from pollutiun, ete , due to inodenta in her 
father's family and breomes attached to that of 
the bridegroom She thei ceforward becomes 
sagotia, Rspindn, •asootaka, and in fact, the wife 
of V’e bridegroom 

The first marriage in our sncrel records is that 
of the fiiat Menu's daughter Devahncti She was 
CTlebratetf for her beauty. Man.i brought her to 
RiehiKaidama, and offered to give her away to 
him,as she Kd been loving him from reports 
heard by hei from Nnrada of l.is character 
and piety He leciprocaled th- i-- — ^ 
agiwl to receive ber on the cond 
would take her to hia bed when it would sum nim 
With the consent of Devahooli, her mother Slanu 
^ve her to Kardama . Devabooti was long w.th 
Karoama. As Katdama began to think of te- 
Imquishing this worldly affairs Dev. hooti remind- 
*0 tc.mpletethe marriage. 

the birth of an incarnation of Yivhnii a. v. ; 
and nine -daughters Ksrdama the ‘ 

demanden n'> mi ’ in- •••- 

father-in-law's 1 


I that he 


dined foi a 
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higher epiiitunl experiences,' p. 17G. We have 
ii\a(ie these extracts to show that, philosophicaliy, 
the position ol our author is identical with that 
of the great Vaishnavite philosopher Sri Ramanuja- 
cbai)a, ariii our only BUtpiise is that our author 
does not more explicitly acknowledge the kinship 
than V>y a casual reference in the preface But 
this, of course, does not detract from the value of 
the bold and clear exposition, in the work, of the 
author’s philosophical views 

We are, however, not convinced b) the author's 
discussion of the doctrine of Intuition The 
author lightly explains Intuition as 'direct vision.' 
He says “ he alone is a true Intuitionist, to whom 
faith has become as clear sa sight, — who eeds Qod 
as dearly as he sees himself and the world " But 
is this view nf Intuition the same as saying that 
“ the true test of intuition is the inconceivability 
of the opposite,” ‘ niconceivabihty’ meaning • in 
consistency with the fundamental laws of 
tboughtr It is somewhat staggeiing to be told 
that for the general reasoner the absence of God is 
as ‘ inconceivable ’ in this sense as that * two and 
two do not make four’. And nothnig ta gained m 
clearness by asserting that a belief m God in this 
eeii*e it universal, ipontsneoiK and self evident 
The fact is that a vague belief in the existence 
of H Supreme Being, entei tamed by most people, is 
an inference from a perception (cf the General 
Design in creation. 'This inference can hardly 
stand the onslaught nf ciillivateil philoaophic criti* 
ciatn, nndao, the fundamental truth of a Single 
Univers-al Infinite lies to be seen, in the last resort 
by Intuition, as the Facdit puts it The Hindu, 
in arriving at the same result relies on the state 
ments in tho Upanishsds as the ulterenoea of great 
men who have gone ihrouRh einutar experiences 
under much more favourable circuniatancca than 
we can command The infalliliility of the Vedas 
whatever it may mean theoretically, means 
iielhing more than this, that they are reliable 
guid«< in showing the true nature of intuition 
and the roodea of attaining to it To dethrone 
them from this position and to substitute for 
them sayinga of molern men, however eminent 
the latter may be, ia, perhapa, satisfying the desire 
for free thought, but it uhtmalely K-ads to equally 
blind devotion and obstructs the flow of that 
very free thought which is eagerly sought after. 

We must leave the reader to study for himself 
and appreciate the other portions of the hook 
for recognition 

of Divine Love and itolinesa and restates 


the ai^uments for the Soul’s Immortality 
in clear and eloquent language. “ Our dis- 
tinction from God, our progressiveness and 
God’s care of us as individuals — these truths must 
be distinctly seen before our faith in our immortal 
life can stand on an immovable basis.” 

Nor have space to do anything more than notice 
the eections of tlie book detailing the practical 
titual followed in Brahmo churches, especiallyof the 
Sadharan branch, and the great amount of thought 
spent in adopting the ritual to the needs of a 
comuiunity which abjures imaga-iVorship and is 
not aaCisfiail with uttering unmeaning mantras. 
The thought suggests itself to us that a good deal 
of leformation is recessary in the methods of the 
Hindu temples before they can appeal to the edu- 
cated Hindu in the manner in which they ought 
to, a.s centres of spiritual influence. 

Toe work, we may say in conclusion, deserves 
to be carefully read by everyone who has to face 
the problem of justifying Hinduism to those who 
are not pledged to believe in its Upanishade and 
Sages. 


Commercial Ediicatlon anil Indian Industries • 

BY 

PnOP. BOUItAR It. DAVAK, F. B. 8. 
(IMivar's CoUe(/$ of Commerce, Dombay.) 


AOM MEKCIAL EducRtionia one of the master- 
W piecea of the age that owe theii veiy exist- 
ence to the wonderful progress of modern 

x.r., 1.1 V".?’ ‘i’* tho intellectual 

«rM of t .. d.y pri.il.grf 

• ^ “'"“'rei'l counlre of the 

d.i ' 1 r" "r" “ ™»P*r-'ively .eceet 

tU d' '■ri-' l.i.lory withii which 

h.eh deerej, of p..r„,i„„ „ 

<■' 

fi"- if exponent. „ith 

] P”"*- 7*”* ™P'd advance of Commercial FJu- 

mion would not at all bo considtred as surpnVinc 

mere* plays in the world. On tho contrarv it 
^a ,nromrrehen.ible why •• Comme“e ‘ Sdeh 
h^ gen.tat.nns ruling the destir.ie- of 
■ r,n»rrf tor Ih. l.d„;SrB;;^„„, M.o~ 
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ClIAITKIl V. 

THE S&U IND S&MYAT ERAS 

The Chronology of the Andhrabhrltya and 
Xshalrapa Dynasties. 


>^^^U frn* srs wiJiljr riirr>-tit in totit, 
11 liroiJly iij>e»king, oiii In tli* iinrlb -if ili« 
Vin-lhjn rnniintiin* mirt lli*- rth>-r in tli« 

* lOUth Til” hiku iTm, amor tiiilial d la 
* tha 3nl of Maroli, 78 A 1> , praiiil- in lb- I)”!' m 
*n<1 th« I'riiini’lU nml ill* • m "f iba Hiliilat, 
wh'*i- «fioali afrnriling to ill* I'uri imi* m ki n 
I’og i« tha 21r«; of fVliriiar), 'ii H f •ml *• 
oirdioB In Ih* Am*(il.t i* tb* IHib .>f S-|>wm 
liar, 07 (I, C| la pr<ji lUnl in <!i|iMat Malwn 
■nil the ndjifaM* Suta* nml rinvim-m Tim 
Ilocabn;f in»l‘i»l of Pilrulitinn of iba Sxkiant 
U on« vur baliin'l tba mrrai t *) atom praiailiog 
Intho Mmlni I*rc)iii|ana), owing lo » mi"t»k»n 
•iippoaitinn of ' elApaot fnp • curcai.l ' )r»rm 
Vknbnmiblr*, ttic luirnail mtaonnniar of the 
sixth otn'ur/ A. D, alnlea tlinl •pmrdine to 
the Peithnirkhit the oMeatof the 

SiddhenUx efnlrectaii by Inni ii> the Pnochx 
Kid IhtntiCA (XII 3), th* initul a(*.eb of the 
five y«»r cycle we* the third ye^r ef the Sakt 
en, currant. Thu*, it cnnnot lie •envualy 
doubted til It the R<ikn rm bid liaen maxi«t 
eiico »t ell eeeiila e ftw canturiH* prior In the 
tilth century A. D Vnrehimiliire Calla rt by 
the rwmie of ‘ S*h<i IlbiipnknU ' end 'hikendm 
k»la,’ • the ere of the S*kii king ’ , end Bnlime- 
gupU, anethai extronomer o( the breniiiing of 
, the Beventli century, rtytcs it as ' S-ike Nripente’, 
aftar the feika king’ The king Mengeliaa, 
whoieigred toward* the and of tlia eixth cen- 
tury A. D , rrfrre in hia inerriptmn lothe em 
»» that of the ccroiiation of the Sak» king ; 
tnd the poet Rankirii, the loiopoaer of the 
Aih.le in«cnplinii of Pulikeain II, the aiiccaaeor 
of Mangahaa, describes it aa the era of the Sik* 
king* On the other Inrd, tho lalei conioieo- 
tators on tho wnrka of Varahamilnra and 
Brahmagupta, as well aa Kalliana nn>i Albarunt, 
the Miisaulman hiatorian of the elereiith cen- 
tury, misunderstand it.* apich nnl wrongly 
refer It to ilia tune whan Ilia Saki Iwrlnrians 
or their king was discomOteil by Hug Vikr»- 
raiditya. Latterly, the era has come to be con- 
Ct 


nrcUal witli tho Iisna of kit g SilMaluni, just li. 
tho sane way aa the Samvat rrw of f>7 If. C. 
la now aasxciatr*! with tla name of Vikrw* 
naditya That the Snmrat, row known ai 
Vikratna Simaat, was rot on.’inally roknowti, 
la provel by llm crlchralail Xtandaisir inacrip* 
tion, • «!s«cii»»re>l by Dr Hrat, whemn it la 
inci IcnUlly stated that tlia king Kiimangufta 
(known from other inscription* bi have rtlglinl 
liatwacn 4lfi and f 4 9 A I).} ws* reigning *' when 
491 years had eUp*ed by llm teckoning from 
the tritnl n n*titiillon of the Xtalavas ”, I>r. 
Fleet thus summarisca t the hutory nf the 
nofflenclature of tliia era — “ Frofessor Kielhotn 
l.aa*liowii that the era i f fiH It C was known 
■II A I* i73 an.l 33 aa • the reikoning ef 
tho klatssaa and in A O 879 aa ‘ th* XlalsTa 
timeorera amt Hist record, of A 1». 738 and 
lie® epeak of it aa the ' yeafa of the Xfsiarn 
loril or lord* , * • that the wori! l7fr<tmo [a 
first found c'iu]led with it in a lavonl nf A. I). 
812 whifh sjx-ika of ’ the time rnllcil Vikramn,’ 
• ♦ that we hear for thn first lime i^ a prince 
or king named Vikrama, m connection with the 
era, in a p-n'm rompoanl m A I> 991 • • 

and that the brat sprciQc mention of the cn aa 
having been eslnblishdl by Vikrainaditya ia In 
a record of A f) 1109"! 

The <|ue«tion of tho origin of tho Rika era 
lanow conanJrrrd aa ectllej and jt ia generally 
tuppoeed that the coma and ineeriplion* of thu 
Kshatrapn dynasty of (lumrat and Mslwa 
which extend for over a period of three ren> 
tunes, are date.1 in this era The origin of tho 
Vikreiss era tahowoaera matter nf controveray 
betweer contending achotara Dr. Fleet, on tho 
one haml, nainLaina that it waa “ fminded by 
Kanishka in the sense that the ojiening yearn 
of It were the years of hia reign, that it waa 
eetgoingaa an era by hi« euccessor, who • • 

continucl it , and that it was areepted and 
perjietuatol as an era by the Malava people end 
■o waa transinittcil to posterity by them. "§ 
Mr. V. A Smith and aome other learned 
ecLoIare, on the other hand, as posiUvel) decline 
to eabecribe to tlua theory. In my opinion, 


• Fleet'e t.upta Inscription*. pp Tfl-fi” 
tlmperisl Clszcttcer. \oI II. p 4. Bro also Indiai 
AntuiuaTy, VoU 19 and Zn 
: It M carious that Vscshsmihlra. tho aslronome 
P^P^fjiiy auppoaed. have been one of the “nin 
I not refer to th 


"of Ilk 


. at sl] He refer* only to the Bek 
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the incrot^nig competition HroiiinJ it, <loes not 
^i^obe^on(^ cerliin imrio'v lirmtH, Oft«’n the 
ill-e'iu?ite'l hon enila iiia hit^int-^s cMO'r •** 
dKv'iter. 

Tliu above results are natunil, because m the 
former case the Unisersily couis'e of libeml wluei- 
tion develops fsiiiUies dilJerent fmn those in 
demand in the comineieial worl I, wheieas m the 
latter, tlver- is no mteltectiiil ddwlopment h* bH 
If, on the Ollier Innd, these joun" men > n cjoipl*-- 
tion of their ordiimr) sehoil eilucstioii wtne left 
in chsrgH cf tiied Commeicial riliioafnnnsts m be 
trained in their Colleges for Ili;,’li Cammeioial l>ip 
loraas, tha epi‘ciah«ed piiuciliin wo.ild tot onK 
create a lo\e lot comineriial piirxutia but ttcoW 
arm them with a knuwledjra, whtch Widca poli>h- 
inj? and developiti" their intellectual faculties, 
would place them in a condition that uould 
enable them to develop and improva the busixiesa 
of their fathers This contiimity lielps the biisi 
nv*a to develop inti gigantic propoTtiiaia ll one 
was to look into the origin of oiart) leading 
British firms that are to day practicallv contr-d 
ling the vaiwus hrancUes of Bn'ish O-mmerce, 
one would find that tlicse magnificent concernit, a 
century or so ago, had a modes*. bei>mnitig at the 
hands of one of the ancestors of the faintly whose 
name they bear. In India, on the other hand, a 
business that has been developed by an enterpna* 
ing merchant in oius* cuscs dies a sudden or 
liiigeritig death after its founder has passti< away, 
either owing to the contempt of the Universitv* 
trained sons for a busiitesa catcer or Uieincompe 
tence of the uneducated or badly educated sons 
The extent of the Wonderful piojiresa made by 
the industrial and commercial world of the day, 
can baldly be conjectured by the stay at-bome 
In hail and even among those Indians, who have 
trivetled, them are a few who iiave realis««d ita 
Kis^iiitudo. \Vhan one visits the gigantic ton 
ceiiis in Kurope where the employeos nnnibin- by 
th-imndsin face of nil that ilie preapnt-day 
imorovenient ill the labour-saving devices has tn 
tenh us, 0110 cannot help getting lost in thought 
as to how the Head or Manager of such an 
esi tblUhment cm keep his mind in its proper 
pi .00 It la in such e mcerns that the old school 
id-a of letrning busiiies'-methods by working as 
cs ididalea in husinesa ofllcea exposes it* most 
Ti'.tcnloiiHlioUowTiesR. The allotted span of the 
hii nan existence w to.i short a period to enable 
01... to^ grasp the details of business methods of 
• the present -d*y establishment of the dm 
referred above, tbrnugh such a clumsy and anti- 


quated mediiini. Here, tho^c highly trained in 
hiisinesH college Hlons can exp*ct to tacuro a 
footing ibat gni.liiilly It-ala to the liighcvt 
place Tlie ignorant and nntmine.l novice Ftands 
poor cliancf-t, indeed. Can im> expect to see such 
a day « f industrial and rotnniercial grentnees in 
India? 0 *n largest hn«^ne^^ and industrial con- 
cerns, poor as they sre in comparison withlhote 
of Iho W'eit. are more or less upder the siipervision 
of iRtpuitrd expeifs from the Wistem side of the 
world. Other* are in charge of Mmiim* or 
blsiiagri* who SI b given »ll the departmental work. 
The Muiiim is the linyer, seller, cashier, ledger- 
keeper, gisluwn keeper, private secretary and 
what not ni lii« ifntster I'l masters. He may have 
in Botiie IBM'S one or two illiterato hands to wait 
on him lint own education centres in his serrico 
of Ins inai>tr> He Miougb joorly p-vid acems to 
l»e thriving The businesaa seetna to go on 
and without pioper reconU, check* or counter 
check* Kveiy thing H-vm* to be right, till a 
catastiophe occurs, when the whole fabric seeras 
to topple hks a park of cards leaving things in 
the m<.st C'trf«si-d vUte So long as tliis Wunlm 
Bvsteni on old hues is persisteil in, 1 am afraid 
the industriea or commerce of India do tint stand 
much ehanco of impiovement. We have to day to 
hold onr own agsmst out most advanced competi- 
tors from tti« West. The only course laid open to 
us IS to meat them on their own scale, armed 
with the np-to-dato training in industries and 
commerce and run our enterprises on large lines. 
Fortunately, thero are many healthy signs around 
us at present, the ndvantiige of this opportunity* 
should be taken to atiinulato our enterpiise and 
to make tliem attain their natural height by 
turning out e large army of highly trained 
commercial nnd indiisTial experts of our own. 


• muiANS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Helots wilbiq tlie Empire I How tiiey arc Treated. 

®y Ih R h PolaV, Editor /nrfinn Opinion. 

Ilua book i« the first ertced^ arid authontotive flci- 
cnptiou of tile Indian ColomsU of South Africa, the . 
tr«traent accorded to them by their European fellow- 
ootomate. and their many gnerancea. The First Part 
esamlnation ol the diaabilities 
Of Indians in Natal, the Transraal, the Orange Hirer 
^lony, tile Cape Colony, Southern Rhodesia, and the 
Portuguese Prownce of Mozambique. Part II. entitled 

r-“'PW6." dotcTibes thelcrriWo struEgU 
Transrwil. and eontims 
M a^alto the people cf India. To these are added a 
Dumber uf valuable appendices 
Price Re l. To Subscribers of the “ Rcrlew," As. 12. 

G. A. NATESAN & CO-, ESPLANADE. MADRAS. 
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iDrtiiy je«rs from Ibe reign of Krishna, the 
brother and succB'^sor of the Founder of the 
D) I'isiy, who, accirding to many copies of the 
Vayu • reigned only for ten years, and not tor 
eighteen aa is stated in our RadcliBe copy 

We have next to consider tlia chronological 
limits of this longlived dynasty The Poranas 
would have us believe that the first Ling of the 
Andhrabhiilya dynasty huppl voted the last king 
of the Kanwa line, and as the Kanwas are 
stated by them to have come to an end 
137 + 112 t-4o or 291 years after the acces 
Sion t of CbAudragupta Mawi y», thva event 
has to be placed in 31 B C But this date for 
the beginning of this dynasty would make the 
dynasty last till 423 A D , and would miliUte 
agaii.st the dtte of tb« twenty-fourth king, 
Puluiuayv Vssisbtiputta, % contempotarj of 
Ptolemy (161 A D), as well astho-eof other 
kiogs To meet this difficulty. Dr Bhandarkai 
proponniU tbs theory * that the main line of 
the Andhra dynasty lasted only iur 300 years, 
that Uie Uatsya Puvana uivses up la one list 
the kings of liilTerent brsnebes of the dynasty 
who rsignad iii difiVreat territanes, (hat tbe 
Aadhnv dynasty rose to power on ths esianction 
of ths Siinypi dynasty lo about 73 B C, that 
the Kanwas and ths last kings of the Suugas 
vers contemponries and toat all these were 
extermioaled by tbs Andhra Simuka Sata 
vshaiia [ venture to submit that this theory 
is too complicated to be probable 1 would 
rather thiukthat this dyoaaty of the Atidhra 
race, which wns already a poweiful nation in the 
country of the Lower Godavan and Krishna in 
the time of Alexander the Great, rose to power 
and conquered Maharaehira lu about 208 B O 
during the disruption of the Msgidbao empire 
soon after AsuWe death and that tbe Andhia 
king who supplnnted tbe Kanwayana dynasty 
was not Simuks, but piobably Kingha{35 17 B C.), 
from who^e days the Andhra empire seems to 
have Included for a shore psciod tbe province of 
Msgadha also. For, a king of tbie djnssty is men 
tiorml in the Hathigumpha iii'Criptioa of Ling 
Khsravelacf Kalinga.whoseinscnpt local dslel63$ 


• See Wi!«)o’s Vi.hnu Porana, Ed Uail, VoL IV, 
tl l*vv SJsA Qa 
the Deccan, p 23. 

t 325 B C. See lod Aut 1905, p 345. 


i Early History of the Deccan, 1st Editic 
Also** Indian Itesiow", intw.p 4iM. 


1. pp.24-37. 


5 Coo. Inscriptions of Atoka, 

Onenul CoogreM, WI. 1S5. 


piste l> , Siith 


IS by I>r. Buhler and other Scholars referred to the 
Uaurya era. It ts evident that the era used by 
this Bouth-eastern potentate cannot refer to 
anch an early era as the Nitvanakala or 
to tbe northern Yudhishtira era, or even to such 
western and later eras like tbe Saka and the 
Saoivat On the other hand, we have tbe author- 
ity of an macription of Asoka of ills tiinth year 
that ho had conquered and annexed Kalinga 
to bi$ own dominions , whereby, the Magadhan 
era uiost probably became cuirent even in dis- 
tant Kalioga * The Hathigumpha inscription, 
which belongs to the 13th year of Kbaravela’a 
reigo, sCatM that " ui his second year, Sata- 
karni piotecting the west, sent him a numerous 
body of horses, elephants, men and chariots ” 
(apparently as an ally) Tne inference is plain 
that Saukaioi reigned in the (165— 13 + 2 or) 
154tb year of the Uaurya era, + correspond- 
ing to 171 BC ; As Dr Bbandarksr points 
out, ^ataL-vioi la not the geoeral name of tbe 
AvdbtuhhcityA dynasty, uc of every one of tha 
kings thereof “ it is tbe proper name of tbe 
king who bore it Jt was Fometimes saso- 
ciated With another nime. but there » so lodl- 
catioo anywhere of its having been tbe naoe of 
tbe family '§ The ‘ bataLaini 'of the inscrip- 
tioo appears to me to ne identical with ' Sri 
S-itakaroi ‘ of tbs Furanas, the third id tbe 
list who came to the throne S3 years after the 
nse of the dynasty and who is described as 
‘ Sin Setaknnioo ' m the Kaneghat Cave In- 
sciipUun If we make a small allowance of about 
foui years for the reign of Sn Satakarni prior 
to bi3 sending the friendly uivsion to Kharavela 
in tbe second year of tbe latter’s reign, the 
Aodbrabhritya dynasty should have come into 
eiivienco about (171 + 33+4or) 208 B C. ; and 
as It I isted fur 456^ years, it came to an end in 
219 A D , which date may further be verified 
by evidence from an independent quarter. 

According to the late Bhagaranlal Indraji, one 
Uwaradatta of the Abbiia tribe first established 
his power in the Konkac with Ti-aikutaka as 


tune of the iDicnption, i. e., 165 Maurja era, or 160 B C. 
Tha^Uiii Satskaroi seems to have reigned from prior 
tol,l ac tillatleast 16UB. C. The Puraoaspve 
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spirit to eml the constitiitiofisl etrnpj;le. At 
present, it seems, th'it it is Uken ss s foregone 
conclusion tlmt tiie ileiil>erAtions of the Canference 
vrill prove abortive, and that the b-UUe will 
have once more to bo dicisirely and detemined 
ly waged at another General Election 

In domestic affairs the most worthy lenture 
13 the way in which King George V ih keeping 
himself in evidence, lie la sincerely desirous of 
becoming fairly aeijuainted with all the valuing 
shades of popular opinion, as well as with the 
army and nary, the two special prerogativenof the 
Crown. Trained to naval life the King is known 
to make a tolerably fair Milor and judge of mat- 
ters navaHrom his own lofty standpoint, untram- 
moiled by party thunder, Ills greater solicitude, 
therefore, is to make himself better educated in 
matters military. With that view be and hie 
Consort, who is destined to take a not unimport- 
ant share in politics which rightly appertain 
to the domain of the Crown, 'fhad recently spent 
a whole week in camp at Alderehot, There, they 
lired the life of simple persons, only keen on 
learning all about modern military 'armaments and 
strategy. They have returned fully impressed 
by all they have seen and Usrnt. The British 
soldier, too, will now understand that though a 
“Sailor King,'’ the Sovereign has an equal solici- 
tude for his army as his nsvy. King and Queen are 
now to have a week’s stay at Portemeuth and 
familiarise tbendews with the sturdy tare who 
are known to brave the battle and the breeze and 
tOTulethe waves. Meanwhile, the naval manoiuvres 
3eem to have been „iried out with g.eat 
naval ekill which is now the theme of botli favour- 
able and unfavourable criticism. Such criticiam 
has iU value and nc doubt the defender of the 
King’s navy will profit by it. 

* Not to be l.Il behind, th« Rod Co.t., too b„, 
b.a thoir M.. by „y of , 

^se«nt ot wbiob Ih. cet.™., Earl Bob«rt. ot 
Atjb.o mr renown w«, the lifo a„d moI. ih. 


object iiodoubtwas to ►how, that, by this exliibition 
of ancient ami modern British werfare, from tho 
da^stif Julius Cicsnr and William the Conqueror 
t«» those of tho Tudois and thence to those of the 


eighteenth and nineteenth centniies, tho martial 
spirit of evorj unit of the Kingdom could 1)0 
evok«Hl in the coiintr)’8 defence. The main pur- 
fMHe IS to nroiiao that spirit which, owing to tlie 
intense industrialism of tho pa«t Imlf a-c-ntury, 
seems to be greatl) d.caying, if not dying. It is 
with a similar purp^ise that tho exiiibition ot 
“Scout bojs" lias been set on foot in order to 
populaiisethe new territorial army of Mr, Iliildane 
and fill the deficiency in tins rank of recruits. 

Listly, one of the most striking current events 
of Great Britain must needs be recorded here. 
The 8uirragi»u have had their pageant ; and, cer- 
tainly, being womanly, it was organised in feminine 
fashion with all the .esthetics and deft ingenuity 
for which the ►ofter sex is well known. Its ninka 


tmn held in Eyde Park very lately showed 
that the strength was as much as 10,000 

women, all seuously intent on asserting their un- 
doubted Woman’s Rights in tho most consti- 
tntional method open It seem; to have im- 
pre^scl the sterner sex more than all the other 
^eCanls now m vogue in luxurious England. 
There was absence of all miliUnt tactics The 
eg.ona.each with tlmir respective banners and mot- 
^ some verj telling, marched in orderly fashion 
ehowed how much better, serious women. 
«nv.nced of their cause, and intent on ultimately 

rr® ’ grave affaire when given 

It’Z; -^-"i-Uon of women 
Tmtl r -England that it is not 

II.. .....h bJb”' 1 
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1 Birtuka BataT»li4ii» 


( 6k»<iilba«T»ti 
MngaBdra 
Kuotalaarati 

STktikarok 

Paluiaavi 

AnihUktrni 


1 G&utazBipatr* 


Pulucoajl V««i»hti- 


S» eatled m Ninaghat inaonption. Alto called Sienka, 
Sindhuha, Sipraka m certain puranas 
Referred to lo 'i«»ik care inscription 
Bo named by Vishnti. Voyu and Brahmanda and 
Kanagbateare uiaoriptian Matsja has Srimsllakarni. 
Bent enroya to Kharavela of Ralinga, B C 171 


So called by Uatsya Vishnu has Irilaka , and Vayu 
Apilaka 

Also.knovrn as kleghaaaati See Vishnu and MaUya- 
hanna dynasty supplanted by him about B. C 31. 
Hall has Srati Twice defeated by Rudradaman It 
may be noUd that I-iogs, Nos 3. 4 5, 7, 9 and 10 
are said each to bare reigned for IS years Such 
astrange coiacidsuce cannot be expected and the 
periods of tbeir reigns might hare been slighty differ* 


OUier names are Nvmikriahna, Naunkrishna, Gorak- 
ahaaeaSii Seems to haxe been defeated by Bbumaka 
and drieen away from Maharashtra 
Patron of letters Supposed to bo author of 1 
Baptaaati, wherein u refereed to <V 63)< one ; 

I Vikremaditya. idectiSed by Mr C V. Vaidyav^iith 
I the popular hero of that name This inference 
■a aotesable becanso many kings aesomed that 
title 7ttn proicf j* 

Vishnu has Pattalaka 

Probably these 3 kings, Hoe 17, 16 d 19, did not 

reign for the euspiciously seme number of five 
yeara , the periods of their reigns might have 
I been alightly different. 

I Also know! 


I IdeotiSed by Mr Smith with Madhanputaea 
I Seralakurasa of the coma and with Madbariputra | 
Sakasena of the inscnptiocs ) _ 

• Reconquered M aharashtra aod deatioyed the Bhums^a 

dynaaty and conquered Sikas, Yaranas and PahlaTas, 
according to inscriptions After the partition of his 
empire betneen bun and his son, be reigned orer 
Dbaeskataka for about 20 years from 151 A. D to 
171 AO 

Meotiuned in inicnptions Probably Cbatarspana 
Vasishtiputra wsa bis brother .and father of 
kagna Bn and he rc'gned for 13 years at least, 
probably along with his brother, etc, ' 


Mentioned u 


>riptJoD 


ls«'aradatt»,th« 
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The Bellenic element in the Cretan Parliament 
seems to be neither sagacious nor practical. It is 
as inOammatory as it possibly could be The non- 
ywssttmus displayed towards the Hlahomcdan 
representatives enraged Turkey who threatened 
the four Powers jointly interested in the neutral- 
ity of Crete that unless that petty principality, 
80 presumptuous, was immediately brought to 
book, she would at once block the way and matrn 
short work of the Hellenes. That sharp “Noto" 
from the sublime Forte had its effect on the 
temporising Powers who are certainly not at all 
in a mood to see that while one cockpit in the 
near East has beenmade quiescent, another should 
showeignaof hollow defiance They agreed to 
make a great naval demonstration in Cretan 
waters, giving their ultimatum to the Creeks to 
cease breathing that defiance, behave like ordinary 
men of practical common sense, and allow the 
Mabomedan reproseotatives unmolested to take 
, their own proper oath of allegiance in the deli- 
berative aesembly. So far the demonstration bos 
proved successful and the Powers are withdrawing 
their respective warships But the eituation 
though again quiescent is not without its dangers 
as Bomo fresh pyro-technic di«play 6 may occur. 

Meanwhile, Turkey is going on its even way 
and taking drastic steps to stamp out Ilaniidivm 
which is still intriguing and fomenting in Aeia 
Minor. Already a plot to bring about the old 
discrediUble order of things has been discovered 
and the principal conspirators have been arrested. 
It is alleged against the Committeo of Union 
and Pivgress. which is still the omnipotent 
power behind tl.e Turkish rarliament, that it ia 
carrying thing, high-handedly. But whatever 
thecharge the Government is determined to extin- 
guish the last embers of Hamidian intriguee 
, That pitty prinripsl.ty of Montenegro i, 
stalking abroad on the Continental stage, annouac- 
ing .U intention to develop into a full-blown 

King, om ■ (I) with the Prince budding in the 


full robes of a Ring I So, while there are 
kingdoms old and renowned which are threatened 
with Republican Government, here is a petty 
principality which froglike affects to distend to 
the size of the bull 1 


Germany is busy quietly developing her naval 
programme without bothering herself any more 
with the hollow moans and groans and loud out- 
cries of the Blue Funk School of Great Britain. 
But that country also is troubled with domestic 
quarrels. The successor of Count Bulow in the 
Imperial Chancery has within the short space of 
twelve months made himself completely unpopu- 
lar, 60 unpopular that there ia no saying when he 
may be compelled to retire. The Socialists are 
gaining in strength and infiuence all round. The 
recent half-a-dozen bye-elections, notably the one 
atFnedbuig, have clearly indicated in which 
direction the wind of socialistic movement ia blow- 
ing It bodes no good to the Imperialbtio section 
In the Reichstag. Emperei WilUam, if he be wise 
m bis generation, would do well to take account of 
thu new force end conciliate it instead of vainly 
endeavouring to expel it with hie mailed fist. 


In the Far East, the whilom enemies havo come 
to a mutual understanding to conserve their com- 
mon Inleteste ago, net common foes. Russia and 
Japan have concluded a new treaty in respect of 
»Wh»„. ..hereby, it i. ,„,geJ, ,h,t while 
the oiwn door polio, will bo o„„ti„„ed the 
h«h coalreoliog P„„er. will combine, 
needed, U, o.„.r.. .„d d.,„j 

Bun, „h,oh .. t„, ehowin- .i,„. 

^„.l™ bodioggcrf ooltherto bereelt nor the 
-nr d .t Urge, Th„„gb „„ 

tber, 1 . no donb. nt the 
w war which me, en.ue between Americ 
on on, .,d, nod ,,p,„ 

In Wn, the ■ 

‘b- Eut Indi. c.n.p.n,. Ih, 
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the conqueror used the more; of tfce •■£r<iPi»hed 
moairch, but restamped it with hia own nsms 
GoUmipiitra SatMkarnl ” • The Kakn ♦« of 
78 A. D seems to ninrk tlie preimus conquest 
by Bhumiika, Naiiapina’s predeeestor, of the 
Andhrsbhntyn territory of Malisiashtr*, be 
cause the dynast) four.He 1 b) him was over 
thrown aftei the lapse of at least 46 years, the 
date of the last instiiption of the Uhumaka 
dynast), by Gaiitamipiitrn who sEiended the 
throne m about 126 A D t As if to eommemo 
rate this disaster of 78 A D by whxh the 
Andbrabhritya dynasty lost a rich portion of 
their territories, the kin^ Nemikii'hna, in 
whose reign (56 81 A D ) |l occurred eeema 
to have been nicknamed, b) coo'empoiaries or 
posterity, as • Ari«htakarnian or ‘ Anshta 
karoi ’’.the ill fated Satakaii. lie AxdnrH 
sovereignty was iheretlter confined to the 
remoter loutbetn nnd aoutli esatein pioiintes a»d 
his irQUiediste six successors ware unable w 
wrest hack the northern teintortea fnri the 
eonqiieroi. The Kshaharsta kings aeie niling 
the Maharashtra country in the nieaniime und 
mioting come extensivel), till Gautnmiputra 
burning to regain the lost poss«»8i«na waged 
war against Jfahapana or Ins suceeasr.r and 
“ utterly annihilated the riynnaty ”, and thus 
reatored •' the glory of the Satarahana race " 
Bhortly after, in shout the twenl) fiftliyearof 
hiB reign, Qautamiputra keema to hirematalled 
his son Puluma)! as king at Paithsn, the capual 
of the conquered proTiiices of Ifsbaraslitra, and 
to hare himself retired to, and luted for sbniii 
twenty )ear8 longer over, fJlia. aknlaka, hia 
pslernsl territory. 

In the inscription of the Jflth jearofPnIu 
rnayi, aboie referml to, Gaulsniipiitra in als» 
spoken of as king of kings, ns rult-r of Sumahtra 
(Kathiawar) Akaiavanti (Eastern Malw-) and 
otlier adjscenl cuuntnef and as having dt-stro}rd 
the Sakns ai.d Palliavas. U is theiefore evident 
that he w«a nt all events the lyird Snzernin, if 
not the actual king, of Malwa and Gozarat 
about the time of the insinp'ion (151^19 or 
1<0 A D) Tli.-io can be no doubt thit the 
Uiashtsn. djn.sl) l.elonge 1 either to the Saks 
or Pall.flva (P..,thian) race and that this dynasty, 
which 1-st.d for over 110 )ean., waa cvntem 
poiarywith (haAndhiA dsrast) The only 
question 19 who was the reigning king of this 


djnasty when Cautamipiitra drstro)ed it shortly 
prior to 170 A I) Looking down the list of the 
Kslialnps kings, we find that direct descent is 
traceable down to Visssaena (216-225) and that 
after him thei s la a break in the continuity of 
the relationehip A few years, prohabi) three 
•»r four after thn U»t coin date of ‘Viavasena, 
there nscenda the thmne one Iliidrasimha be- 
longing l« A different faiMil) , prninbly to aiiotl er 
hrancli ( f the OhaalitiiiiA line if kings. S.i)a 
Col J Uiddulph * • Aflei lili irlrid itnan (fall er 
and ptedecenaoi of Viainaai h),ii i1 istui hunce in tlie 
direct a iciesMon epfsieritlv oc.iiiiet and the title 
of Mnhskshatrapic keeins to have remained in 
abevame for n.ni » .seats (till 270) His last 
knoan d«te is 2U and lie is depicted on hiS latest 
coins AS All old man His sor Visrasena only held 
the title of Kkh ifi ipn eleven yesm aftei Rhartri- 
damsh'e latest date, and from 214 to ?70, the 
iiex* aaceiuined dlte of a Mahakahatrapa, we 
hateoiili one inteivening Muhakshatrapa, iludrn- 
daman, of whom nu tom naa heen found and 
whose parentage ge therefore unknown. At the 
same time, we have two Kshatrspis, Budrasimha 
end Vasodacnaii, fatlier and son, in succession to 
Viavasena, but not directly descen-'ed from sn) of 
their predecessor so far as la known.” i eon- 
tend that It was dun ng the reign of Viavasenn 
that GaiiUmipulia cunquered the Kahstrapa 
dominions so that Visveseria tould not by teaaon 
oflne dwindling lerritones well call himself by 
the title of Mshakshatrspa, but contented him- 
self witluhe linmWei designation of Kahatnipa, 
till at last m a ver) few )earB in nhouttheyear 
225, he was vanquished and the d}i,ast) was 
broiigl.t to an end , nnd Gautemiputni, the 
Aiidhrabhiitys conqiiei-nr, sfems to have set on 
Ow vacant Ihrone. as hia vaBSal, one Rudra- 
aimha, p.oUbly a distant ecuin of the family 
who and whose B.irce9.ara hnwevei dared not as’ 
suine the title of MaliaUliatrap i for a cnnsider- 
Ah^time As the inscr.pHon of Pulumayi ,e- 
cordii g the overthrow of the Kshatraona la of 
his 19th jesr or 170 A D, we max verv weR 
ascribe the last coin of Visvasen i of tli« 

225 t„ a . Ute shortly lipfa.e it’ o. saytoicl 

Lwr.il 1 Jo’-'-^ct, Ihe era of the 

ffiR T "'x*' f'^^-’oegun about 225^ 

^ivit L ■ " ''' 

Serondly. this view is supported bx a xxeichtv 
lonvK eiwti.in. Aa has already been slated, thl 


J.R A S. 1800, p 40.-, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short noticca only appear in Uua aectian.} 

The Spark in the Clod, i/y Kev. J. T. 
Sunderland, A. M. {Americnn &ni(anan Auo- 
ctaCioti, Boston.) 

“The Spirk in the Clod ” is the layman'e enm- 
inary of the theory of Evolution. lie set to 
himself the task of ehowing that Ileligion in its 
highest sense is thoroughly compatible with the 
conclusions of Evolution His common sense 
revolts at the idea of a Six-day Creation contained 
in Genesis That Adam and Eve were the fimt 
human creations, that they weie housed in Eden 
and fell off from blias as chronioled m orthodox 
revelation, he finds it impossible to reconcile with 
science The deductions of geologists and others 
are arrayed before the reader to show that tbe 
theories of the Bible as regards the creation of tbe 
world and of man cannot be accepted Mr. 
Sunderland refuses to regard these BibJica! stones 
as revelations. They, like Milton’s P«radiaeLo8t,are 
pure poetic conceptions and are in no sense truths 
which God has given to the world. After having 
disposed of these theories as imaginative stories ho 
is still confronted with the problem that the out. 
come of Evolution is to enthrone law in the place 
of God. Ue is obliged to give up the theory of 
a personal God and to come to the conclusion 
that God is not outside the Univeise. He is the 
vivifying influence within. What a labour ? Has 
not, the greaWt Hindu Theologian— aye, the 

foremost theologian of the known world said that 

h. in .11 r.»d in .11. Th„. i. „„ „„ 

tran II, , ani,et.« It i, ,hi, f,., 

Erolutionist, »l.o b.li.vs In r.l,gi„„ g., j„,n, 
•nd relncUntly .nepting. S.r.t.™ li,., „ 
mu.h in the,. d.,r,. W. vnnld r,con„n.„a tn ,11 
.ritor, on Evolntinn, , .i„dy „! ,h, phil—h, 
tb. gr«t Maatar. Mr. Snnd.rl.nd „,|| j,/ 
thi. ,ork ol lb. Son ol 1„J1, 
conclusions. ^ 


“ Rama and Moses ” % fkheard Sehure. 

{Wtlliam BuUr <1: Sons.) 

Under this alluring title, Monsieur Edward 
Sehure has written an interesting little book. 
The central ides of the boob is that the hero of 
the Ramayana is identifiable with Ram of the 
Scythians and Yuma of the Peramus : Ram, accord- 
ing to this writer, was a Scythian Priest. He found 
that the despotism of the priesteriea acd the ignor- 
anceofthe masses led to honible human sacrifi- 
ces. He resolved to put an end to this inhuman 
practice. He is led on in his work by an angel 
who IS called “ D.ava Nahusha ” and he success- 
fully tomb.!, tbe evil in Scythia. Ram is too 
great for Sc) this and the Qnardisn Angel 
i« anilou. tlial he .bonid be the creator of 
lha Bret rverld religion He is led on by dreams 
and signa to Persia uber. a serial and religious 
revolution in accordance with the dictates of 
humanity i. accomplished Persia and Scythia 
are not undo enough tor this reform. He goes 
to tndia under directions and then sstablishes 
the rudiment, of Arj.n Religion .„d his con- 
quest of Ooylon ,i among hi, l„i „ots „f benevo- 
lent .miempfun of the peoplo from savagery and 
.nhumar, observance Bn, Ram. even before 
the Vef.s, the Lend Avesta : 

lu the eecond portion of tl.e book, Mo.e, 
^rfuseo well k„„»„ .f the old 

Testament „ given a new oolouring , Mo.e. is to 

what Ram was i„ 4,1,. 

a. “.T .mb.lli.hm.nt, i. re told of the 
Egyptian Pioneer. 

All thi, 1 , interesting reading But Fancy 
“'7 “T important part i„ the 

e...clu.,on.h,„,n,b.„iic„r reliable data. The 

author „ a ^ 

H W, are unable .t ,b. p„„„, 

proofs offered by the autltr... * 

dirtasH^ k L A ’'“thor to agree m the 

oirecttons he has drawn wo k i . 
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theearliei with the name of Vifcramaditya »nd 
the Uter with that of Snlivahana. Thiaifi be 
cause, in the case of the era of 78 A D , the 
dynasty of Simuka Satavaliana, a oame staled in 
Hemachandra'a Grammar to he equiv-alent of the 
Prakrit Salivahana, ruled tor a long time over 
Maharashtra both subsequently and puor to the 
days of the Bhumaka dynasty ; and because in the 
case of the era of 57 B 0 , a king of the name of 
Vikraraadltya, identified by some • with a king of 
the sixth century A D , namely, yasodharman of 
the Mandasor inscriptions t and by others with 
Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty, is tradi 
tionally supposed, either rightly or wroigly, to 
hare ruled over Malwa and left an imperishable 
name, which must have quite obliterated the 
memory of the fame of the Chashtaiia dynasty 
Fourthly, the king Tiaatsnea, roeoiioned by 
Ptolemy and already referral to, has been identifi- 
ed with Chashtana, the Mahakshatrapa , end we 
hare to consider if the identification is coirect 
Tbe earliest inscription of Budradaman, his 
grandson, la of the year 52 A* those who eo 
identify refer this dalo to the Saka era, Rudra 
daman ehould hare begun to reign at the latest 
about 78 e- 62 or 180 A. D Inasmuch as his father 
Jsyadaman and his grandfather Ctiashtana seem 
to bare had prosoeroos reigns, we cannot well put 
the reign of the Utter aftei 100 AD If we 
bear m mind that Ptolemy began to write only 
after 151 A D , and died about 161 A. D , and 
that Putumayi, one of the other two contemporaiy 
kings referred to by him, came to the throne 
only after 151 A.D,, 7 it becomes clear that 
Ftolem) clearly refers to a king who reigned at 
Ujjain between 151 and 161 AD It may also 
be remembered that Pcnleiny stales that Paithan 
was then being ruled over by Palumayi and not 
by Gautamiputra, (who reigned there in the fifth 
decade of the second century AD) and that he 
does not make the slightest reference to ench 
powerful kings like Bbumaki and Nsliipana, 
who were ruling there one aftei the other fiom 
78 A D till the date of the overthrow of tbeir 
dynasty by Gautamiputra Why then should 
Chesbtana, who cannot be considered greatei than 
the more recent Nahapana (121 AD), be alone 
referred to, when ha ought to have I'lgned, if the 
era of the Kshatrapa dynasty were Sska, half a 

•^e« Dr HoernU ;n J R A. 8 1905, p 31 , 190% 

t Fleet ■ QapU Imcnptions, 142 sod 14% 

1 See list above. 
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century before Ptolemy’s time ? Sloreovtr, 
according to such an interpretation, KudradamHn 
should have been living (52 or l.^O A. I) to 72 
or 150 A.D) then or recently dead and he 
cannot by any means bo said to be the Tiastenes 
of Ptolemy who was leigning over Ozene or 
Ujjain at the time of Ptolemy. If wc take 
a glance at the list of the Kehatiapa d} nasty, we 
find that king Visvasena (Prakrit, IsKisena) was 
luling there from about the year 214 to 225 of 
the Kahatrapa era, which, if iinderxtood to be 
the Samrat, would correspond to 157 to 1G8 A D. 
It has al-o been shown already that it uas this 
Viavaxena who was finally vanquished by 
Gsutamiputra, the father of Pulumayi, both of 
whom also are referred to by Ptolemy as his 
contemporaries I think it very piobuble that it 
was this king, IssaKos, which name may easily 
b« rnelainorphoaed JSy foreigners into Tiastenes, 
that M refvired to bv Ptolemy. Or, it wight be 
that the founder of the dynasty being for all 
practical purposes Chasbtana, the dynasty went 
by the name of Chashtana. Just as the Andhra< 
bhntya dynasty is known aUo by the name of the 
founder Satavahana , and Ptolemy probably under- 
stood by TiaUenes ‘ one of the race of Chashtana,’ 
Fifthly, Budradaman ititei in the Qirnar in- 
emption, * above alluded to, that he reetabliihed 
dopuaed Wings on their former thrones, that ha 
assumed the title of Mahakshatrapa, that he 
conquered Akaravanti, Abiipa, Surashtra, Apa- 
raota, and other provinces, that he twice con- 
quered Satakaini, the lord of Dakshinapatha, and 
that he did not destroy him “or* account of the 
connection with him not being lemote” As 
ah-eady aUted.this king appears from the evidence 
of this and the Bhiij Inseriptioua to have leigned 
at least from 52 to 72 of the Chashtana 
era Mr Smith takes it to refer to the Saka 
era a>d thioka that Pulumayi Vneishtiputra 
IS the Satakarni menlioned by Rudiadaman 
in the insciiption and that the reamess of 
relationship between him and Pulumayi men- 
Uoned therein refers to the circumstance that 
the latter married the diughterof the former 
whom Mr. Smith names as Dakvhamitra f 
With due deference to his great authority, I mav 
submit that neitl er of the statements la collect 
In the fiist place, if the era of Rudraduman wer 
the Saka era, he ought to have reigned at leas‘ 
fiom (52 to 72 or) 130 to 150 A . D, a date 

■ Kpigriphia Indict, VIII 30 “ 

t Early History of India, p 200. 
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Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish 
Arabia. [Sy Hume Griffith, {lUuslrated 
George Dell & Sons • London and Bombay^ 

Mrs. Hume Griffith has succeeded in this book 
to give us some account of an Englishwoman's 
eight years’ residence amongst the women of the 
East. Her husband was a Medical Officer in 
charge of Church Missioneiy Hospitels and was 
appointed in Februaiy, 1900, to open medical 
work in Kerman and Turkish Arabia The inner 
life of the East is an enchanting mystery to the 
European traveller who, however keen-sighted 
and intelligent, seldom gams more than a fleet 
ing glimpse. However, the authoress was ex 
ceptionally lucky to “ have become intimate with 
a very large circle of friends whose life is passed 
behind the veil" and as a wife of a medical mission- 
ary has had “ unusual opportunities of win 
oing their confidence and becoming acquainted 
with their thoughts." It is, therefore, no eurpnse 
that her book is full of brightly written observa- 
tions. 

"A Compendium of Perfect Health" Dy 
Samahlas Nanji 

The title of the book is alluring but disiUu,ioii. 
ment comes in soon to any one in quest of « per- 
feet health." Mr. Nanji appears to be an apostle 
of Dewey, an unsuccessful practitioner in the 
United States of America, who had the shrewd- 
ness to see that rich Americans had too many 
meals and ate t<xi much meat and were the 
consequent victims of d)apopsia and its attendant 
evils. Dewey first preached the no-breakfast 
plan and subsequently prescribed prolonged fasts 
American conditiooa r,n„ot apply to l„dia where 
with the possible exception of a handful of rich 
men, the majority of people are very moderate in 

wJfv’.'.rr* 

Indian ^ prominent part in 

persons « quite out of place, “ 
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KiDuhk*, the great king of Kashmir anil the 
Punjab, might be connected with the epoch of 78 
A. D ; but that theory, as shown in my last piper, 
is incorrect and it has long been given up It is 
therefore evident from tlio foregoing reasons that 
the era of Iludradaman and his dynasty was not 
the Nahapina era of 78 A D , and that the two 
Were as distinct as the dynasties to which they 
respectively belonged. 

Seventhly, one other cireumsUiice in favour of 
the earlier date for Rudradaman may be reteired 
to. The Girnar inscription of Rudradatnan of 
the year 72, gives not only the names of the kings 
Chandragupta and Asoka who constructed and 
repaired the Sudarsana lake, but also of the for 
• mer’s artificer Pushy agupta and the latter'a aubot- 
dinate Tushaspa Raja, under whose superintend- 
ence the work was actually carried on If Rudra- 
daman dated his inscriptions according to the 
Sake era and heed about (72 -I- 78 or) IfiO A. D , 
then there would be a vast interval of 
about 400 years between hitu and Asoka 
(273 — 231 B. C ,) and about 450 yeais between 
him sad Chandragupta (d25 — 301 B C) Uit 
to be expected that after the lapse of 60 many 
centuries, the names of tho artificers also would 
be so well remembtredl I would rather think 
that Kudrad iman lived loucli earlier and that he 
commenced to reign about the year 52 of the 
Bamvat era, or 5 B C * 

Eighthly, it may be remarked that the coins of 
Chaahtnna contain his name in Brahmi, Eba 
roshtri and Gieek charaiCers and that bis succes- 
sors as well ns Nahapana try to Imitate the Greek 
Ecnpt along the borlers of their respective coins 
But the imitation is so hidly execute<1 ^at the 
Greek script on these latter coins is not decipher 
ablet This circumstance' shows that the Greek 
characters were well understood m the days of 
Cliashtana, but were soon forgotten in subsequent 
times, and that Chashtana and Nahapana lived a 
long Interval apart. Mr Rapson, the learned 
auclior of /ndiin Coins, t is of opinion that the 
silver coins of Chashtana (and of bis successors 
and also of Nahapana, who imitate tho coma of 
Ch«shiaca) aie copied from the Ilemidracbma of 
the Greek Princes of the Punjab, more parti- 
cularly perhaps fruni those of .\pollodotns Philo- 


pator (2iid century B. C ) and that they seem to 
fellow the naue weight and etanilard. All these 
facts also go to suppoit the earlier date for 
Chashtana. 

lastly, wo shall consider certain possible 
abjections to the conclusions herein anived 
at It IS said that because tho silver coins of 
Chandragupta II * of the Gupta dynasty nppear 
to be imitated t from the Kshatrapa coins, there- 
fore it li likely that he put an end to the Ksha- 
trapii dynasty, whose beginning has consequently 
to be placed towards the erd of the first century 
A D This inference, I submit, cannot be legiti* 
mately drawn from the data obtainable If there 
be the resemblance claimed, it only proves that 
the Gupta dynasty came Co reign after the 
Satraps, and that they imitated some of the coins 
of the latter, just as they did the coins of the 
Kushaoss,* which they resemble still more closely, 
Secondly, the iron pillar § at Delhi is understood 
as recoiding the ronqiiest by Cliandregupta II, of 
the Bablicas near the leven mouths of the Indus 
and It IS also eurroieed that Chandragupta II 
conquered Guzaret and Malwa. All this may be 
quite true , but nowhere is it stated that Chan* 
dmgupta 1 i overthrew this particular Kshatrapa 
dynasty which, as 1 have already stated, had 
already coma to an end about 263 A. D. Thirdly, 
one Chandragupta is msntioiisd in Harehacharita 
of the teveuth Lontary A D, as having killed a 
8 aka It is supposed but not with sufficient 
reason, that the Chandragupta and the Sake men- 
tioned therein refer to Chandragupta II. of the 
Gupta dynasty and the last king of the Kshatrapa 
dynasty lespectively and that a dynaetio revolu- 
tion is hinted therein. It la submitted that 
Ihw inference is rather fanciful, for the text 
merely saja^i • — ■' In hia enemy’s city, the king 
of the Sakas, while courting another man’s wife, 
was butchered by Chandragupta concealed in hia 
aiKtrese’ drees ” On ths other hand, it appears 

• tli« coin and inionption dates range from 69 to 05 
ottbeOupta era, (Epoch, gth March, 319 A. D1 i t 
388to4HAD ForGupta orVallabhi era,ece beet's 
^pm {necnptiODt. Intro 124 Indian Ant XX pp. 

t Dr. Hhandarkar in Earlx Hutorx of the, DwAn., 
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Sawral era,or to 15 A. D I 
t J R. A B. leOO, p 357 
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Security of Property in Ancient India- 


Mr. Justice C. Sinknrnn Nair, in I»5 r nble 
nrtide on this subject in the .S'ociolo^ical liemew 
for April, discusses the degree to which the 
State in the West ftn<i the East, recognised an 
absolute obligation to secure every indiTidnal 
in the enjoyment of his property Our ex- 
perience in India of the Police system of the 
Biitish administration is that “an army of 
officials, wielding extraordinary powers, which 
would not be tolerated in the West and not 
subject to the closo scrutiny of a jealous demo- 
cracy, has been unable to give that security to 
property which is claimed on behalf of Western 
civilisation by the indirect method of punish- 
ing the ofiendei.” 

This has not been the case at all times. There 
are communities who are able to show a clean 
record regarding the offence of theft. Tbia may 
be due to the absence of ideas of ownerahip of 
property. Professor Westermarck says in his 
recent book on the “Origin and Development of 
Moral Ideas ” that among the community of the 
Abipones, 'doors, locks, and other things with 
which civilised men protect their poeeeseiona 
from thieves were unnece-iaary as they are 
unknown and if children pilfered melons grown 
in the garden of the miisionariea or chickens 
reared in their houses, they faMy imagined 
that these things were free to all or might be 
taken not much against the will of the owners’ 
To cite only one more of the insUnres given, he 
aaya; "Of the aborigines of West Australia we 


aro told that they occasionally spared the sheep 
and robbed the potato gardens of the early 
Mltlers, simply because they did not undersUiid 
the settle, V view, regarding property. 
themselves no separate property in a„y 
•nimal except their dogs or in any produce ol 
fche soil,” 


IF this clean lecord is due to supersti- 
tiuD or to nun-recognition of ownership, then 
the outlook for Western civilisation is rot 
very hopeful Hut no instance in given of n 
civilised community where the absence of ciime 
may be traced either to commiitml ownership 
or to superstition. That India enjoyed this 
freedom fiom theft is amply apparent from Greek 
Literature, ancient Hindu Litenturo, and the 
piacticeuf our own day Megasthenea haa placed 
ou record the fact that theft Was of i-aro occili rence. 
Ibu Batuta of Eangiernnd a Mahomedan traveller 
have stated that in the C'luntry of theNaiia; — 

‘ Such security anl justice icign in that city that 
rich merchantB bring to it from maritime countries 
Urge cargoes of merchandwe which they disem- 
bark and deposit in the sfieet, an 1 market places, 
and for a length of , rime leave It without consign- 
ing it to any one’s charge or placing it under a 
guar.! ’ 

Both Manu and Yagnavalkya declare that the 
properly stolen by thieves must be restored by the 
klnir toh,.,ubj.M. of wl„t,„r c.sle, and . few 
«( commenlotor. ,dd that tho king mu-l 

-cover the ttolen pioptrtyend restore ft to the 
owueror, if he i. iineble to do ho, he iniiHt reim- 
botee the owner ont of hi, own tren.nry. It w« 
even eteted thet, if he ,|oeH not reimbnrHe the 




of hi, duly 
to the thief. 

The procedure was Msf.illowa; 

• The kioR devolved l,i. „M;g„i„'n 
Und™ 11, i, „r,|i„,„e. ,, 

“ill.H-.lhvn tl.Hl p.ri.h mu.t 
■OHk. ll.e ion, Rood to the owner ; or if the thief 
enhetrered to .„„.l„r p., ,, 

ttoonterred to that p.ri.l,, .h. 

.ho, thet thethie, hn. 

E»n .t the thief 

Z " * it, then the pnri.h 

be. to neke Rood ll.o low u„l,u, ,^1,, „„ ,,, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BR&HMAISM. 

A REVIEW E\ 

Mb. T. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, F.R. IIA.. BL 


Sitanatli TmIwi 13hush>in has made 
|ir numerous contributions to the phileso 
tjj pliica) literature c( India, and hispirsenl 
work, the philosopli) of Grahtoaisio,* is a 
very thougliful and interesiinj; pubhcatton, con 
taimng valuable expusitiona of Hindu philosophy 
in general, though the woik is piimaritymtendel 
to expound the history of the Brahma Btmaj 
movement in India. This unique religious move- 
ment IS at once a reaction fiom orthodos tlin 
duiam, and a protest against the inroads of Cniia 
tianity into apiritual India The aiithoi shows 
how this movement, ihsrirg the tendency of all 
religious movements, has already divided itself 
into three branches the Adi StiQaj of the late 
Raja ILinnohiin Roy, the New Dispensation 
devrlo|wd by the renowned Ueshab Cliunder Sen, 
and the Sadhanna Brahma S>amsj representeil by 
Pandit Sivanatli Sastri, Bahu Nagsndra Nath 
Ohatlerji, and last but not least, the nutboi of the 
work under review. Pandit Tatwa Bhushan It 
Is, perhaps, a fatality that a schismatic church like 
the Brabma Snma], which ha* deliberately ahan 
doned the theory of infallibility ii*cnbed to the 
A edas by the Hindus generally, anJ has risen 
euperior to the ordinary supeietitions beliefs of 
the country should yet exhibit differences of 
theory, practice, end social tendencies and aceen 
tuate these differences by the forniation of differ 
ent churches following different niethoifs Mr 
Tatwabhushan's work shows that phitosophically 
the Saraaj.sls are as often Duali.ts as Adwaitens 
oc \ i-Utadwaitiiis. The common bases of these 
branches are the complete rejection cf ilolatra or 
imsge-worship, the freest theoretical attitnleip 
matters of ea.*te, and the sdontions of speera! mar 
t“ge fo^tt^ Ui.'ali.ed by a special Indian Act 
At the same time it is clear that the Brahma 
SamajKta as a whole repre.»ent* all shades of reli- 
gious and svwial opinion* possible from those of a 
armewhat eaay-goinc Hindu of nominal ortholoxv 
tc those of the ab-olute anti Hindu to whom the 



aaered thread is an abomination and caste distinc- 
tion a heinous tin If blind belief in antiquated 
books, unreasoned devction to idols, beautiful or 
hideous, and the adoption of caste and its lamifi- 
cations, arc, as very generally supposed, the banes 
of Hindu Life, the Brahma Samajists who have 
been nd of these bonds, for the last 30 years 
and more, must by tins time be an ideal commu- 
nity progressive in all respects, and object- 
lesson to the rest of India If they are not quite 
in this enviable stvt*, this is, perhaps, to be attri- 
buted to the fact that, aftei all, religion, m its 
practical and really important aspect, must suit 
Itself to intellects of different grades, and the 
innate tendency of hero worship must somehow 
find Its way, whether the object of that worship 
IS Sankara, oi Ramanuja Ram Mohun Rov or 
Keshab Chender S*n ■* 

Lectures three to nine form the kernel of 
the -oik unde, review and in them the author 
^ct.«n, give, h« own views of the philosophic 
Wis on which Biahmaiem ehouM be founded 
Tbe author tells iis u. the preface (p ,, that 
his viewe will refuse soy precise classification' 
either a* iWe ei a oionist or a dualist. We are 
led to coociude. de.pite this warning or perLsns 
in accordance with .t, that the auihoi's Jl.iK 
phK, piKi.iun, a, regards the fundamental quea- 
lions of the relationship of God to nature and^o 

Sn" Ram^ J‘«‘''e»>«hcd from that of 

Sn lUmanujacbrrja as expounded in hia 

Dhashy a A few extracts will make this cl»ar Save 

21 'tZn ; "• “r'r "“P'"'-! « 

the exis.>n<.« of a material or obiectira wn.^1 • 
dl-tioct, though inseparable from ^he wtrld nf 

h-s no puJTn "thfVSi” ur/’ 

.n.l,*.s of knowledge leveal, t.; ns.'^p'^Yr?* 

.b.ui ih, ’iro” ml 

.nfi.il. „ th.t iwTf*,. 1;^°* 

■f”'! 

.i~pi i« ih. 5 „ 

God prove. ,l„ the truth of our ®" 

hiiD.'p J7I. RnaiTv *1 .1, ii "**'i>ction from 
my firm belirf, th.Mhe^iew 

thu lecture of the relation of 
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• The Arja Samaj- 

Lala Lajpat Eai contributes an article to the 
Contemporary Review in which he dwells on the 
religious and philanthropic side of tlie work 
of the Arya Samaj. Dealing with its alleged 
political tendencies, he sajs : — 

Of late the Ar^a Same] has been brought into greater 
prominence by its alleged association with natiooaluiu 
in India. lU-informed and biassed olhcials hare euspecU 
ed itof active sympathy with violent politics and some 
representatives of the British press, taking their clue 
from these officials and from its opponents among the 
Christiana, Muslima and orthodox llmdus, have charged 
it with “ tendencies suhTcrsivo of British rule.' That it 
has given birth to forces which have gone to swell the 
volume of national feeling amongst Hindus cannot bo 
domed; but that it has over, in its eallectito capacity, 
had anything to do with political agitation or cnine is a 
perversion of facta to which indigoant exception has been 
taken by its leaders, supported by the unaoimous voice of 
the Hindu prose. Xo relueo to accept those dieclamiers 
made by the spiritual loaders of thousands of highly- 
educated and highly-placed Indians, including some of 
the most honoured men in India, le to cliargo them with 
hypocney and falsehood. The fact that the Samaj con- 
taioi ID Its ranks and counts amocgstits sympauiiaere 
some of the admittedly loyal chiefs of lUjputaoa and 
Ksthiawar is almost conclusive otthe truth of the suto- 
mente of its leaders, that it has no political designs 

That an eraioent loyalist like Major-Oencralll. U. 8ir 
Partab Singh Bahadur makes no secret of his coonec- 
Uon with the Arya Samaj, even after tho itorro wbieb 
burst over its head in 1907 and despite tho calumnies 
being hurled against it, should leave no doubt in any 
honest mind as to the Don-politicsl clisrscler of its pro- 
paganda Even tho I'imcs’ special correspondent, 
who seems to have believed almost evcrttluoK said 
agmnit It. admitted that “ the literature of the sect and 
particularly the wriUngs of their founder, abow oo 
trace of any interest in mundane politics." Th# Cenans 
^ports of 1891 and IJKrl make It clear that 
the Government officials who had taken pains to 
enijuiro were of opinion that the Arya Samaj as a 
^dy bad nothing to do with "politics,” Ibo Pun- 
u** Report for IPUJ, written by 5!r. K. D 

Maclagsn (now Chief BecreUry to the Gorenimeot of 
tho Punjab) ssys that "the fact that the Aryas aromaio- 
possesses 

to V *”■6®'"“^''’'’ of ow n. bas faid it open 

to thechargeoftupporUngaa a body the procliviUeHir 
but theeVm. « ,„5i 
- "’-s SMCuut on''. fH'gious body. Tbrougb- 

SI. doctrines rcligio.i, and soefat. 


tte Samaj has always been at p.,„, i5 .ho- 
faitt it nromulgslei owes nothing to English 
and modes of thought, and tho politician* of the Ran. 

have at times l>»n tempted to r»r--. it,"* *** “eBaoiaj 

Into tho region of poi.S?» " principle 

Census Reports of 11^1 weii. eon, "bentbo 

tho Report otthe United the compiler of 

rv-w. province, snd Oudh) came to the tonefusioouS 


to show that the 


“though tho Aryas may be would-be politicians. that 
they are so because they are Aryas is a proposition in 
the highest degree doubtful ” 

The events since then afford no justification for s 
charge of opinion That some prominent members of 
the Arya Bams] have been active in politics is no ground 
for suspecting it of political designs, especially in face 
of the authoritative pronouncements to the contrary 
made by the governing body in its collective capacity, 
and by its leaders as its spokesmen. The fact, however, . 
IS that Its wide ramifications, its strong and, in the 
words of Mr Maolagan, “ its very complete organisa- 
tion,” and the independent line often taken by its lead- 
ers in the manigement of its institutions, make it liable 
to official suspicion which liability seems inherent in 
the circumstances of alien Government in a county 
like India, where the chief instrument of intelligence is 
an under-paid, ill-educatcd, and unscrupulous police, 
and where religious differences play so important a part 
in detcmnoing civil relations. Statesmanship, however, 
re<ioircB that a professedly religious organisation carry- 
ing on a religious propaganda opposed to that of the 
ruling race ahnuld not by persecution be driven into an 
aUitudo of opposition As at present constituted, the 
Arya Samaj liaa every reason to be non-pohtical. Among 
Its momber* arc many whoso living and prospects depend 
on the good-wiU of tne Government If, however, these 
elements were to bo driven out of it by oiScisl suspicion 
and disabilities, perhaps the strongest incentive to 
continue an entirely nen-poUtical body would be ro- 
moved, in that case the Government might even sup- 
press it, but to kill It and extirpate its influence is 
beyond the poner of human agency, even of tho most 
powerful Government on tho face of the earth. 

a reforming agency, wliose reforms are bitterly 
♦PPused by tho orthodox Hindu community, it stands in 
great need of the moral aiipportof a Government pledged 
torelimoua ncutiality and representing a nation which 
clienahcs the highest ideals of religious freedom As 
such it has nothing to gain and almost everything to lose 
“J*^hango of Government, The statesmanship that 
v^uid drive such a body into a lioalile camp cannot 
be other than ahorbaighted. It la true that bureau- 
craciee always are ahort-sightcd. They dislike 
emancipatmg influences, and are disposed to put down 
forces that may tend towards freedom Tlicy aro the 
eneimca of critical intelligence and of independent con- 
•tcucuve work done otherwise than under their gnidanco 
and tutelage They cannot tolerate any spirit of self- 
sp'Miclp among those placed under their 
control because they wish their eubjccta to remain always 
in leading atrings It is this very spirit of self help, 
BCir-rcliMco snd independent constructive work among 
Ita members which has aroused against the Arya Bainaj 
tne euspioion of the bureaucracy, and threatens to bring 
down upon it the wrstli of lhat powerful body. It w 
»**r!l**^'^ stotcsmsnship may 

c^tothe Toseueand redeem the good name of tho 
fr^om-loving Ilritish nation, by insisting m>on strict 
Md unreserved complianeo with the doctrines of rellgU 
^ n^tral.ty to which England pledged herielf.Uiroo|h 
^to Queen when ,n IKoS the cJown assumed tho 
direct control of Indian affairs 
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tiatioos eontribnting nn Iwa to tlisir pro*p<“ritj, 
progttta an'l abcwlA f\ot have lieen eon 

*iilere>1 a fitting subject to be male a specialised 
stilly of The nee<l for MnUcal Fyluealion, l^g^l 
Elucntioii ami the like was recrpnt-el long ago 
bat Commercial Elucation, and Klueatioa whirl* 
ihoiilil hare ranked equally if not first among them 
all, was lost sight of until a cnmparilivrijr rerrnt 

The first city to recngiiiae and inltndnw lh*» 
education on a piactieui and wientiSc b»«»« was 
Antwerp with whnh reeta the honor <if giving the 
woild Its fii-st Cnminercial Cdtege in IH52 llriia 
l»ls, Berlin, fewHierlstid, I^iivain, Liege Mona, 
etc, soon followed suit Airieiua and even 
Oriental Japan did not lose much time The 
experitiiciit all over these eoiintriea proved rO 
succe-sful that the OovernmaoU of these cOii»triea 
through grants and other means helped the Col 
legea and SshooN of Comnieree to multiply which 
they did odmitwhl) 

The in&usnce of this activity on the part of 
those Eiiropesn cniintriea that went in for C-im 
Qiercial Ell leatinn in such nglit earnest was that 
it worked toward! their remarkably steady pro 
greas In the commercial world It gave, in fact, a 
happy turn to their Kational History Englmd, 
which has heen eojiying for centuries the unique 
distinction of being the leading commercial coun 
try of the world, and whose children ere thus 
stined with the practical grinding of geneiatione, 
wag taken by surprise some years ago when aha 
Oerniana so sucee-wf ully began to stoi m the foreign 
markets that it had hitherto considered ae 
its special preserves At first, they failed to 
understand how these inexperienceil new looiem 
could make a stand at all against a nation that 
had weathere<l the storms and till nioiU of centu 
nee and had as— they confidently believed — in 
herited exceptional bumr.esa capabilities and biisi 
ness instincts They found themselves dnveo back 
Inch by Inch in the great coramemal stnfo that 
ensued and at last they thought it time enough to 
Investigate into pros and com of this unexplained 
atrength of their iivaU The result was not fax 
to seek, for the great Schools of Commerce in 
Belgium, France, Ceimany, Austria and America 
were famous for the good work they were doing 
In France and German), the diploma granted to 
the successful candidates in Commercial Ez«mina- 
tioi s reduces the term of c.>mpu1sory mihtaiy 
service thus placing this diploma on par with 
those for Law and Medicine When we compare 


the progress made within the pnst fifty yeam by 
Tanoua cH>untriea ne finil that America stands out' 
ronspirnoi sly with hiiiidreils of commercial and 
biiamrea schools whow* students niiniber above 
100,000. The Unirep-ities of California and 
Chicago took up this branch of e-lucation seriously. 

Thu*, when the British nstion was brought 
face to fees with tilts problem, the pnivticnl {n> 
stincts of tbs race were not slow to fe*l that in ^ 
this one {wrticuUr directi''n at least, its rivals bml 
siKteetted in stesling a march ovei it Steps 
were at once taken to make n|. for I ei* time and 
that great it atitiiiion, the Ixinion Chamber of 
Oommerce, appointed a S{iertal Cuniiiiittre for 
Comoiemal ^lucstinn which framed out a model 
scheme for impaiting Commercial Eilucation to 
E*glanda rising geiiriation This waa some 
fift^n vesta ago aid rapid pmgrrea hai boen 
made tinre The Universitiea of liirmirgliatii 
and Manchester have special faciiltiaa of coiuoierce 
with the diploma td “Bachelor of CntnmeK*” 
for ira pnte to the surcessfut student. 

In Jodia, weregretWblv neglected this education 
with all other forma of Industrial Elucstion. The 
little we have m form of oui ii duatriea does not 
make the desired progress Iccftiise “industry” 
without the intelligent CO operation of Its hand* 
cnaid “ Ci'innierce ” is like a ship deprived of Its 
capable coinm^ndsi We know that our country* 
men are noted for their conimercisl instincts Wo 
are also aware of the great economical advintagea 
that cur country sn jo) s We are equally aware 
that in face of alt these favmimhle rirciimstances 
we have yet failed to atUin the high }«oaition 
held to day by the great commercial nations of 
the world ft la because our racrchanta mostly 
lack the fecoUies of organisation and the all* 
important setf-ronfidence which a polishing touch 
of business education alone, can supply. 






presinl poai' 


5ia1 and Industrial 


progr«s tJiat were prcmincnl i,. 
days of business infancy.' The m.rchant father 
who has an eatsblished business winch cost 
him a lifetime to build up or whu inherited 
an ancestral business firm finds, that hia Uni* 
versity.trained son dispUya a total indifference 
to Dienantlle pursuits which often develops 
into a hatred. Re shows a marked inclina- 
tion to one nf the learned professions or prefers 
to live a genllemun at large. On the other 
hand. If the merchant father neglects the son’s 
rfucto, ih. „.„lt ih.t ,|,e bo,m„. „i,|. 
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Status of Mabomedau Ladies. 


In the ilttslim lievievi for May, 1910, appears nc 
article on the “ Status of Maliomed'in Ladits." The 
writer remarks that Uie elevation of Indian 
women is one of the Bubjects in the agenda of 
Inlian Politicians most of whom have aaserted 
that India’a political salvation can be achieved 
only when the status of her women is elevated. 
He also leeognisea the importmee of the subject 
but complains that the di'.cuaslons m connection 
wich it have hitherto been conducted, not, upon 
any practical lines, but “ upon the line of abstract 
virtue ofanideil social life or rather on s higher 
ideal of social life” than what is obtained m 
India with the result that the question of ameli- 
orating the condition of women in India has 
merged itself completely into Vhe endless* discus 
Sion of the purification of the human soul and 
mind,' 

The author then take, up the case of Mahomed, 
en iromen end ahowa by a referc.ca" to lalamic 
Ilialo.y, lam and rulea of chir.lry ho» a »oman 
among the Mualima hae her own etatua in the 
commotiwealth of her own community and how 
the Moihm mind obliora at tbr idea of diempect 
to a female ; and add, that the pre-ent atatn, of 
women is not in harmony with either the traehinga 
oi the Prophet or the increaaing demand of to- 
Bnement and ciriliaalion. Education and widnw 
marriage a,. gi„„ by n. author aa Ibo two 
potont elements to bring about the d.eirm! reform 
and the camparg,, pn.j.b 

.al.ft.lou. at present on the gr„n„g ,b.t 
M loos as tb. custom ri widowhood i. allowed to 
eaiet, the iiartial r.moral of the puniah will throw 
female wmietj Into a wore, condition f.om which 
a.en th, introduction of ■ emarriag, at . ,„b„, 
qnent period would find it diffienli to redeem it. 

Hence the snprem, imporianre of taking on the 
wdution oi tie .bore two question,, rm., eLLoo 


of females and the rfim.-irringo of widows is pointed 
out to all politic.'il ns-sociations whether big or 
small and the necessity for some advance along 
practial lines is urged. He suggests the intro- 
duction of the Christian missionary system for 
the spread of education among M.ihomedan ladies 
and this failing he points out to the necessity of 
the question being taken up by the Mabomedan 
Educational Conference which shouldform commit- 
tees and subcommittees indifferent centres to 
preach the Bermon almost every day and if practi- 
cable to have it preachsd through female agency 
within the four walls of the Zen vna. With regard 
to the funds necessary for carrying out the sugges- 
tion the author is very hopeful ard is of opinion 
that when practical schemes are launched money 
would be forthcoming and. since social and politi- 
cal interests are insepsiatelj wound up earneatly 
requests the Muslim League to do as much for the 
-tavanceoient of iho Muslim society as for the im- 
provementofitspolitital condition. The article 

includes With a warning note ,-■« If. however, 
the elevation is to aim at converting the Indian 
^enan. into a civili„d ball-room of the civilised 

urope. It need only bo remarked that the less the 
elevation ,s preached the better for the social 
nioralitiea of the East M.- . » m. 

education and cult..! » ^ amount of European 
»n Eastern mind t ‘ P'>-'«ibly tend to bend 
leas or harmful f • tolerance of harm- 

Wmit.- ' '■'■bell.room 

Ti K 1 . " Bod." 

iievM- a vague" H'ofiP sagea, was 

•>"l by '"b. beiuguu. day, 

bliea. To Ihe^ndia,, ’^^ .'“k'~P-'b«Pa— celestial 
«t.kfii.i.,.,i,.t Sou, i. ,i„p,y_ 

loc.nlh, Indiauid,”* "''-“".'Cioua 

of Oi-d puWtitis thrmml .1 ®‘^'^'"*‘»thelireath 
fiivi... life, this and Ibi, 

Mature, awakens in ifiiT, *5* 

•« Han as the human 'ndi^dualUed 

•the Boul is Goil "—nn.! * t*^“th 


- — — . .m vjou n~i • j- . 01 a truth 

Hi. life, divine '"d'-idnalieed in Man, 

S-nl nne.-Jul n;,""™* “d : Ood and lha 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY R.UDUARI. 


BRiTisn potmoj 

f 'lIEadjourneil PBrliatnept pf«iw>penhlctl for bus» 

) MM on the 8th July ginw which the Ch»n- 
cellor f>( the Exchequer hw introduce I hie 
budget with no elteretione or emendmente in the 
fiscal gyetem Sir Lloyd Oeorge, in gpite of boa- 
tile criticism, concern'd almost wholl) in * partmn 
spirit, and, therefore, full of rancour and vulgar 
gibe and jeer, has been able to show a fairly good 
turplus ot iSOOjOOO alUt balancing an expendi- 
ture, unprecedented III British finance, of neorly 
290 millions sterling The arrears of last year'# 
taxation, notably those of income tax, super tax, and 
tea duty hare been almost all collected, white there 
>5 erery probability of a larger collectioo for the 
current year in all inportaat sourcee of revenue, 
though It U gratifying to notice that the national 
Dnnlc bill was half a million pounds lcs.a. It le 
much to be wished that this pleasing feature in 
national sociology may by and hye show perma- 
nency. That there is every probability of n 
steady diminution of the excise revenue can 
be inferred from this one important fact 
that the diminution of drink is lO no way 
owing to any exceptional cause, such aa extensive 
unemployment, great depres'ion of trade, and 
other like causes which are generally known as a 
deterrent to national bibulousity. Trade was pros- 
perous The imports and exports have been mount- 
ing higher and higher and employment, on the 
whole, is better than it was twu years ago. Thus, 
the diminution of the drink revenue In face of 
all factors which are contributory to its onneh- 
nient is a fact worthy of record Nobody expected 
that after the salutary changes of the fiscal system 
last year, there could be any reduction of doty in 
tea or in any other source of large revenue. At 
06 


the same time military and naval expenditure have 
greatly iccrenseil The last haa now been esti- 
mated at 40 millions an 1 the cry still on the pert 
of the blaUnt Cluewater, or Blue Funk School, is 
that the naval defences in all branches demand 
an immeiliate expenditure of 100 million £ by 
means of a loan' It has taken the breath of 
e\en ardent Crest Englanders with an economic 
cMnscience A hundred millions signify Iwo-Cftha 
of theeoit of the late South African war 1 This is, 
■ndeei, jingoism in naval waters gone mad. For, it 
must appeal to the common sense of even the least 
intelligent that no nation can stand such a growing 
expenditure as that incurred on the navy daring the 
last four team A limit must soon be reached unlcaa 
the nation H to laud itself in bankruptcy. It is time 
that sanity among them was restored. On the 
whole. It may be said that Kir Lloyd George hM 
eteadfasOy maintained his ground. Were the 
current year to turn out more prosperous than 
conceived, it u not unlikely that the Chanesllor of 
tbe Exchequer will be able to provide a aubstsntial 
aum for national insurance. Thus, Freo Trade 
iselowly contributing its share towards thoao large 
aocial reforms for the good of the nation which 
are now recogoised as inevitable in all directions. 

Meanwhile, tbe constitutional struggle seems 
to be lulled And well it may, till the Conference 
DOW Silting of tbe principal protagonists of both 
aides has, with a single eye to the better politi- 
cal welfsre of the people, sagaciously deliberated 
on the vexed issues and come to a statesmanlike 
solution of the problem, every way practical and 
aatiefactory. Of course, dissatisfaction has found 
ample expression among the more eager and im- 
pulsive spirits to be noticed in both the great 
parties To that chcrus must be joined the Irish 
and the Labourites But it is to be hoped that 
by and bye extreme eobnety will prevail and the 
nahonal mind made to awnit with calm and 
composure the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence whose members are all actuated by a patriotic 
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Reincarnation in the Past 

There Uperhaps jio plulosophical doctnne, \»ntes 
Mrs. Resant in the ThcosopKxit, in the world 
that has so magniCcent an intellectual ancestry 
as that of Reincarnation : — 

Itcincarnation u taught and illustrated in the great 
epics of the Hindus as an undoubted fait on nhicli 
morality is based, and the splendid Hindu literature 
which IS the admiration of Curopcan achoKra la 
permeated with it The Ruddba taught it and 
constantly spohe of hia p.-ist births Pithagoras 
did the same, and Plato included it lo his philo- 
sophical writings, Joseplui states that It nasaecepled 
among the Jews, and relates the story of a captain who 
encouraged his soldiers to fight to the death b> remind- 
ing them of their return to earth. la the " Wisdom of 
Solomon” it is stated that coming into an undefiled body 
was the reward of "being good " The Christ aocipted 
it, tehing bis disciples that John Eaptistwaa Plnah 
Virgil and Otid take it fo- granted The ritual compoa- 
ed by the learning of Egypt inctdcatod it The Neo- 
Platonic schools aoepptcd it, ind Oiigen the raost learn- 
ed of the Chnatuii lathers, diclared that “erervman 
receired a body according to Ins deserts and his former 
actions •• Though condemned by a Roman Caibobe 
Conncit, the heretical sects preserred the old tradition 
And it comes to us in the Middle Ages from a learned 
son of Islam : “ I died out of the stone and I became a 
plant 3 I died out of the phot and becamo an animal . I 
died oat of the animal and I bcoame a man wby should I 
fear to die? When did I grow less ty dying* I ehell 
die out of the man and shall liocome an ancel’ In 
later time we find it taught bv aoethe. Fiilite, Schell- 
Ing. leasing, to name but some among the German phtlo- 
iophen. Goethe in his old ago looked joyfully fofward 
to hia return i Hume declared that it whs the only doe. 
trlneof immortality aphiiosophcr could look et a «iew 
somewhat similar to that of our flritish Professor ilc 
Taggart, who, lately rcriowingtho tariois Ibeonoa of 
immo^Uty came to the oonclusioti tl.al Reincarnation 
was the most rational I nred not remind any one of liter- 
ary culture that Wordsworth, Browning. Uosselti and 
Other p«t8 behered it Tlio re-appearanoc of the belief of 
SHTagos among eii iliscd nations, is imt a sign of recoeere 
from a tcm.iorary mental aberration in Chnslendom. 
Irn n the de-rationalisation of religion win. l, h.. 
wrought so much evil and has given n.o to .o m.^h 
scepticism and msteriahsm To asvert ttc sp,^,^ 

lasting rJture .. m ino«d7,ir".Vth^T»'’^Vck''wo7d 
ca.Ht with only one end OnW a ao,.l S . 


India and the Tariff Problem- 


the Idea ©f 
good enough, and 
- wicked enough, confined hi 


T-endiog beaten for which one la 
a never-ending hell for which no ono 
confined human gvo1iiIi.ii> t.. " 


Mr Tbeocire Moiison, Member of the India 
Council, wiites in the A’cmiowtcJotirTial for March 
1910, «8 folltms about the bonk on ‘India and the 
Tariff Problem' bj Piof. H B Lees Smith, 
M P — 

The place that should be assigned to India in a scheme 
of preUrential tariffs is really one of the fundamental 
problems in the fiscal coiitroreisy, but a straightfor- 
ward answer is so inconvenient to the politician bidding 
foe vote* ic an English constituency that the question 
IS usually shelved Both sides have their special 
perplexities The TatilTllefornier who argues that pro- 
tection IS go^ for this country has to ext, lain why pro- 
tection would not be equally good for India and in parti- 
cular why It would not be good for India to protect her- 
Mlf against England* Mr Lees Smith, beings Free 
trader, concentrates attention upon this aspect of the 
problem. He reiumds us that the honour of Great 
iJiiUm IS pledged not to subordinate the good of India 
to Uio selfish iDteresls of Oritish nisnufacturers, and 
tbatweconld not force India to adopt Free Trade If we 
did not believe that we were acting for her coed. If we 
'» good for England, 

and aHnw her to erect a protective tariff. Mr, Lee* 
South sevpositioB of the eonieqjenees to British trade 
In'*'*" import trade, 
which Orest l,ntaiii might possibly divert to herself 

if in return for this small advantace it w*v« ^ 

allawlhallhoprotectinuofinf. t epo^omists will 

though Free Trade idav be the Jekf “ i theieforc, 
should India not protect her 
the competition of England? 

conscientious to ignore Ihisdimcult ^mith is too 

the advantages that Natii.B "“t ”ounih with all 

neitlicr will thev nourish with 

stringent protoclion. But the* Lv 

unde^alucs in-enUve * to effort 

would probsby give. UishsrH ^ protection 

the Inlan .rtf.an to lea^ SVut ^ 

custom but a profit of nnehimdre/^ 'ong-esUblished 

.keiy toaccomlihshthatfe^U^ % 

iodustvy was revoIuPomscd by the nro. * ' , *'’**'•*> 

thonsands per cent, and it is making 

wooW have left his land if the ■ 

a* those in Free Trade India ^ modest 
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reicheil. It will ba » prouJ il^y in the anoali) of 
fr«« El gUdil wban ber wonifn ■!» truly enwnei* 
pateil from tha thraldom of ir.rn and when they 
can aiwert their perfect eriuality and freedom with 
the mile sox which has hitherto kept them ae 
llsreii 

THE COVTINKT 

Spain ind Portugal are the two rountnee on 
the Continent wh<«e domestic and foreign p litica 
prominently attracted attention during the 
past few weeks Spun hai dual diflieuitiea, 
the one external and the other internal The 
former la purely religious It is in reality a tug of 
war with theVatiean Spain haa become alive to the 
reality of the situation created by the separation 
of Church and State in France A Urge number 
of the clericals with their efTcta have settieil 
in Spain which hae become most embarrairing 
A* a result, Spsiu couinunieated to tl « Vatican its 
intention to break the old concordat and take the 
whole clergy ami their eatatea under lU own 
political wing This meane the eluking olT once 
and for ever the eccleeieatical domination of the 
Pope. Of courec, Cardinal Val, like the indiscreet 
Papal Sectetar) that ho ie, hss r|uarrelled over 
the matter. The tCruggle is itill going on and it 
seema that Catholic Spun will bave anon to part 
company nub Rome To Rome, it would be tbe 
severest wrench, aeving that the last link with 
Spain and eccleeiaslical control over it, will bo for 
ever lost. On the other hand, the very evolution 
of events in Spam ha.s made ic inevitAbte that 
the old order should cease ushering in the new, 
which shall be in cocaonance with its present day 
sentiment*, feelings and reijuirenieiit*, and at 
the same time be productive of the greatest 
economic good to tbe Bute For, it ahoold be 
noted here that tbe Spanish Prime Mii<iater, 
in view of founding a fresh fiscal system forpor- 
posee of raising a larger revenue, proposes to have 
quite a new Ordinance as to the regulativn of 
eccleeiastical property aod the levies to be extract- 


ed from it Thus. SUta nccewiities bate brought 
the tax gstlierer'a shears at tbe duur of the Cetho* 
lie Church in Spain At home, tbe Republican 
party in the north has been now and again 
ahwiiigincipieot signs of rebellion. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are not strong men of the Mgacity 
and cUtesniaiiship of Senor laiga«ta in Uie Govern- 
ment. There are frequent ahufllinga of Cabinets 
and corresponding ehangeain the adminiitration. 
Altogether, the domestic aflkirs of Spam thmtento 
become most aenous, mvolrtog powubly dynastic 
changes If not. it is now quite on the cards that 
Spam may any day become Republic Kiog Alfonso 
will have to look elowly to hu Crown and Kiog- 
dom Let us hopo he may eiKwpe theJaU which 

Portugal IS even worse situated There has 
not been the flighleat improvement in Govern- 
ment which is as corrupt es it was before the luaas- 
cmations of King Emunuera father and brother. 
It IS a case of six of tbe one and-hsif a-dosen 
of tbe other Whether it u the Conservative or the 
Liberal forty which codm to power and place, 
there is not a pm to cboove between them as far ss 
political morality u concerned. Both rob the 
SUto and rersonally feather their own nests. 
Tbe Cabinets change almuat every month, and 
while reforms are on the hp, of each successive 
Cabinet, the reforms themeelvea eeem to be as 
remote as ever. At present, they are still 
wrangling over the peculations of the late King 
whoso estate haa been made to disgorge a large 
portion of the monies of the State improperly 
obtained The people are disgusted and in'dig- 
oant. and are only awaiting the right pjacholo- 
gical hour to pull down the present dynasty and 
prwiaim Portugal a Republic which in essence 
«t w. Thus, there is the near prospect of the two 
old Latin Kingdoms, once the pride of Europe- 
and Catholicism, going the way of the mightier 
aister France 

Crete next attracted the attention of Europe 
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circumitMiec* of Indlt, the broad penorabaalion of Earo* 
pean nnterK on political acicnco nro stated avitboul men* 
tion of tbcir important reservations; and atadenta, left 
anthout proper guidance, arc led to bcliere that nhat is 
approTcd in tho case of Bwitzorland or ItaJy loDst 
necessarily be good for India. In the region of eco< 
nomics the roost nnschlcrous doctrine la that winch 
IS based on tlio crude theory that India la drain- 
ed of her wo’lth by her connection with CSrcat 
Britain. This belief is honestly held by many young 
graduates who never hear it controverted The Got- 
ernor-Oeiieral In Council belicTcs that the prevalence of 
this idea has done incalculable mischief and it bcliovea 
every officer of Oovcrninent, in particular those ronnect- 
cd with education, to study tho arguments put forward 
ID support of it and to seize every opportunity of eanoa- 
log their fallacy. 

Much of theliarmdone in srhools and eoUegca >s ducto 
the imperfect equipment of tho teathcrstliemsclvee, and 
Oie Governinent of India desire tint cpccial nttentjon 
may be paid in normal aehooU and traminc collcgca to 
the careful and adequate instruction of those who are 
to teach history and economics The l.Bi»cr»itics 
might also do much to enaure tho inculeating of aoiind 
yiewS on those subjects, both by oncouiaoing the prev- 
duetion of suitable levt-books adapted to Indian coi.dil 
tiQM and by the appointment of eeholors of distmctioo 
to give special courses of lectures. 

lubordinates that the heaviest labour in thetask of check. 
Ing disloyalty will fal'. They must be ever on the alert to 
keep to touch with all persons of toy mflueneo wln»M 
Sftan'hl It"*’ Remonstrance uiay 

2iw. K S '*®*" prosecution, and it should 

always be borne in mind that tlio Oorernment desiro to 
prevent rather than to punish. When, thoreforTa d,^ 

trict offiecr perceives any signs of the hc^nn^cs of a 
seditious movement, he thould promptly «ndX thS 
leaders of it and endeavour to eonvmeo them of the 

mischievous consGijucDcet of their conduct I^an such 

Jk ® effloee ma, obUm valuable as",Un^ 

"L2 S ” a ",i '“S™" ”■» "• 

otie. d.l„h 

v. «~x'd“ 

asion will frequently succeed where threats nia« f..i 

Sideratio.?; dcmsnds very careful cod- 

.bSZn :"d z''' ™‘ »' 

shown hy Oovernment officers toward, Oourtesy 

here also there is mistindprit.n^ believe* that 

rsUicr than any deliberate intend, ol tl 'B'»'>r»'ice. 

of impolite ; but It is necesBorv “’«OBBidcrato 

In all dep^tments sho7d •mn^c..*^n.*®"‘.7 

officers, bothindian and Euron?an V? «M*^f 

he* upon every public scrTanUrculhr.f-*^ 

z bZSzzcrT ‘"'‘S’’ •” »z.b"z,r 

.rr tbrouRh ignor.nwj'.ndTiim omcr. otul 

b. d..„b,. . ,,,, .Z. .s"Z‘.'rsi 


anbjeet of the treatment of Indian gentlemen, fnrJudinff 
the manner in which they should be received, the forma 
to boused in addressing tlicm, tho appropriate war of 
terminating an interview and tt.o libe Instructions 
might also bo issued to all touring officers that they 
shotild inv-iriably make a point uf seeing all men of 
local InHueoco at tho places tJ.ey vUit and that they 
should encourage these local notabilities to a frank and 
full discussion both of local a/fairs and of matterK of 
more general interest 

In some provinces there has been great dimculty in 
obUining evidence in political cases, ard lam to sue- 
gest tint where this ezisf, the leading men in each dia- 

trict shovild be taken into confidence by tho Jistiict officer 
who should impress on them the responsibility that hea 
lli *'"®" position and influence to ace that 
the ordinary processes of law aro not reduced to impo- 
^ It should be explained 

to them that tlic detection of tlicse violent cnmcs andcon- 
piracies isacriously hampered by the unwillingnesa of 
to come forivaid 

nnd depose to what they know . and that the failure of 

i^o^t ^ BdniiPistering the law which tbo 

* eoura The existing local avstem v*afK 

If the people throueh fea^r nr /It i 

The Governor GenwM S clu^r,oV “■® 

danger lasufficienllv acm rr * whether this 

-nd^he tliink, ,t vv^lg^bo : 

sr “krzZ'Zrtr,*"'’ 

latter®^,,, 11 not testify « the 

local men of mlluenoo^esn ro^i" Itis hero that 

ing witnesees tocoino forwa^rd^" B^ithclp hy persiiad- 

•blZ ta'EZff 

•nd people vvlm ci?o ®f witnesses 

attcoii^ for ennuirr or burden of 

„ p„.T,S;* 1>« 

police protection should b» frtL. ''here necessary, / 
furnished info.m.tion or rCX/ offered to those wlf<; 
Jibich is likely to expose them^to S"’' •‘«'»taneo 

bon » Ri„n y ® seal „t “ informa- 

“"-‘•^.^ropuloiialy resSed. “*« ®onQdenee 

oocictics formed, actuallv r,r 

«ntobjects,iuustDotbo* ^wedf^'’^^®"*’'''^ for inno- 

tious associations. Anv tcn.»« “ ^ degenerate into sedi. 
at once be checked by fcmontlr/ " ‘ '®‘ ^''^otion must 
a^ if this fs,!,. by eipoeu™ “'® '"“nsgers. 

lection ot funds T»'® ool.’ 

povpose, must be watched and «o®''j«et.onablo 

•noneyto aeditioua or other “ffho 

ot'icr undesirable end* must ba 
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mask has now been torn and Korea >8 now in 
realitj' a province of tbe Japanese empire, with 
its nominally titular etaperur as a vassal of the 
great Mikado ! He, young man, is to be removed 
to Tokio to complete his education in the manner 
that Prince Dhulupsing was removed tor the 
same purpose to London How History repeats 
Itself 1 But Korea under the maaterful rule of 
the Mikado is certain to develop economically and 
be oue of the richest assets of the new military 
empire that Japan has carved out for herself ainee 
Mukden. Its material but undeveloped resources 
are enormous, while there is the Virgin field of 
Manchuria tor a big market 

Japan, too, la showing her teeth to the West 
She is just now busy tinkering a new tariff, 
takang a lesson id High Protection from America, 
which is howled down everywhere India, too, 
has her bark at her. She looks askance at 
the way in which, with the raw material derived 
from her country, Japan competes with her yams 
in the neutral markets of Obina What may 
Japanese cotton industiy be without Indian 
cotton I Let there be a big embargo on Indian 
cotton exported to Japan and we ehould soon see 
how the Mikado’s revenue and economics fare 
A stiff tariff on cotton exported to the Far East 
is one of the possibilities of tbe oesr future pro- 
vided England allows India a free band in shap- 
ing her own fiscal policy 

hleanwhile, Indians are seeing through Japanese 
commercial morality. Their enthusiasm for 
them is fa-st abating and it will dwindle to 
Vanishing point when Japan shows her hand clear 
in matters of tariff and economic*. The ware of 
the future all over the world threaten to be wars 
of TarifL 

CHDJi ijm TTMT. 

Lastly, there is a dead set made by that party and 
Press in England which has never digested the com- 
plete evacuation, bags and baggage, of the British 


from Tibet. Those curse tbe day when the Liber- 
als came to power aud allowed to let go the hold 
of Indian Government on that country, after the 
Gurzonian raid on Lbassa They are for ever 
seeking some bone of contention wherewith to 
carry a new crusade and occupy Tibet once more. 
They tried to make out of the present predicament 
of the Dalai Lama a bellicose agitation but have 
miserably failed Having vainly baited the Asquith 
Cabinet about the employment of Lord Kitchener, 
that too over rated man of the day, they are 
now at the game of biiting the Chinese. The 
legend is invented of tbe Chinese force in large 
number planting itself on tbe confines of Bhutan 
and Nepal More The threat is held out that any 
scuffle on those borders, which are under British 
protection, (poor Bhutanese end Nepalese) will be 
taken serious notice of ' In other words, tbe 
Heathen Chinese is warned by tbe Irresponsible 
and insane British Impenalut that at the first 
tocsin of alarm there will be a *' spring forward," 
As we know hew springs forward on tbe borders 
of the dominion of Babibultah in the past have 
been manauvred. it is easy to understand how 
• catvs ielh could bo manufactured on the 
borders of Bhutan and Tibet at the proper 
psychological hour The Imperialist will not be 
happy until the British once more is installed, 
and that for e\er, at Lhassa! and poor Sir 
Edward G«y has been actually goaded into ex- 
pressing this threat to the Chinese 1 But we 
shall await for the reply which the Tsung Li 
Yameo b sure to make to that bullying note. 
John Chinaman, in diplomacy, is like the tortoise, 
and we may be certain to see him overtaking the 
Impenalwt hare in tbe long rnn. Is it impossible 
for China to hunt out from old musty records 
that sbe has a claim over Bhutan and Nepal 
also « Is It impossible for her to claim suzerainty 
over thase I What may have the . Bntish and 
Indian Foreign Offices to say to that ancient 
claim I Well, we shall see what we shall see. 
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(STtiY officer— M\-l es\<ecUUy of every junior officer, 
whether Unropesn or Indisn,— to mako liimaeli acquaint- 
ed with the salient facta of the economic relatiooi of 
Great Britain and India, ana in particular with Ino 
economic effects of the revenuo policy of Governmeot 
in Bengal. 

lam further to invite attention to the instructiona 
conUined in the last portion of paragraph 6 to the 
effect that all touring otlioern should iPaVe a point ol 
seeing gentlemen of local influence at the places they 
visit and in disciissiiig with them affairs of inUrest, 
both local and general. Ilts Honor considers that those 
instructions are of particular weight m Bengal, where 
the dissconnation all over the country of a literate middle 
class alToids a wider field than in most other proxinces 
for the spread of diaaffeetion ilia flonoi, iherefoie, 
desires that all touring oRieers should deal in thiif tour 
diaries with any interviews winch they may hold wiUi 
local nutaViiilics. and that officers towhom toiw dunes 
are submitted should see that the officeis subordinate lo 
them carry out these directions. OBioersof alldepart- 
monts should further report promptly and confidentially 
to Commissioners, through district offiorrs, any iiifor- 
vaatxow a« to tha poUtwal ft<mdi.tH5iv of the district which 
thy may obtain in Uic course of thoir tours. 

l^aragraph 10 is of the highest importance Moio 
definite instructions on the subject will b« published 
hereafter; but it Is essential that all efficert should rea- 
lise that the Goxerninent of Bengal accepts to tbe full 
the policy laid dowu by the Gcvcinaent of India and i« 
prepared to act upon it with vigour They must under- 
stand not only that any tnfting with sedition is inconi- 
patiblo with their duty to tbe Government which they 
sorro and readers them liable to instant dismissal, but 
also that they will beheld responsible to Government 
for the conduct of their sons end all relatives ovei whom 
tliey haxo iDfiuencc. 

Lastly, 1 am to point out that these instructions apply 
to all officers of all departments ahlie It is true that it 
13 upon the district officer and those ot his subordinates 
who arc concernod lu the general adminiHtration, that 
the heaviest labour in the tavk of checking disloyalty 
must fall, but judicial officers and officers ofspctial 
departments must realize Chat they arc not exempt from 
respouaihiiity in tliia matter. Indeed, itis pvecvscly these 
officers who livre tbe best opportunitiesof ninniag tbo 
sympathies of the public, inasmuch ss they are not vest- 
ed with f onctiona of general control, when some of them, 
such as those employed m the educational and medical 
departments enjoy from the nature of their profo«sional 
duties peculiar facilities for forming intimate relations 
with people. lanito add that detailed instructions will 
he issued legardingtho assistance to be rendered vn the 

NEW indTaFTtales. 

Mr.C Hayarndanaltau, B.\.,B Kcllow of theltoxsl 
AaUirepologieal Instituteot lAndon and the wDthor'ol 
that most entertaining little book Tales of KorosU Wit 
and Wisdom,” has brought out onothcr collection ot 
Nineteen Amusing ard Instructive Tales under tbo title 
“ Kew Indian Talcs ” These will make even the most 
morose enjoy a hearty laugh. Meesrs Q.A.Katesan 4, 
Co , Esplanade, Madras, aro the publishers and the book 
IS priced at annas tour. 

Q. A. NATES.tN A CO, ESTLAMADE, MaDKAS. 


UTTERiKCES OF THE DAY. 


Mrs. Besant on Indian Education- 

SPECett AT THE OJ’EMNO OF A AEVV ECHOOI. AT Jllbrni. 

No greater benefit could bo bestowed on a eommunity 
than tliat of placing education within the reach of the 
young m it In oi-der that that might be done effectitely, 
t«« pointa nvuat ever be borne in luind First, as regards 
tbe natuio of the education piveo, it must have a religious 
and a moral foundation. A scheme of iducatiou that 
was not based on religion, that did not train character, 
that did not teach the control of the emotions, that did 
oct parifv and refine the heart, was not true education 
at all To educate only tiio brain, to nurture and 
strengthen only the intellect, was a danger rather than 
a benefit to tlio community. For, when Uic intellect was 
trained to Leeuncis and subtlety, it only provided tbo 
means by which a man might become successful in lifo 
and build up a fortune for himself; but in order to 
build up tbs stahility of tiie Stale bis sense of duty to 
'hvstnonaTtb, to his %tate, and to his eoni(nuiiity,'mvi«t 
be developed and he must be taught honour, responsi- 
bility, and lojalty. Those must form an important part 
«t his edication. For, it was obvious tliat what men 
sought for themselves ai separate individuala did not 
conduce to the weli-bnog ol the society ef which they 
were members How could a State or a nation prosper 
when the members of it were intensely selQih, seeking 
wcelth and credit for their own individual auceesa, seek- 
ing private ad vantage before public good, thinking of their 
owvi gam. and neglecting the weitaro ol the eonununity. 
Built out ot aucb citizene, how could a State bo peace- 
ful and orderly end prosperous P Hence, above all 
Bunge, It was necessary that religion and morals 
cbould form an integral part of the education 
given in their schools Only iti that way, could they 
bung op boys and girls who cnuld bo worthy of the bods 
and the daughters ot the India of tho future. In olden 
oajB. the one great note of religious and social life in 
this country was the note that was struck by that un- 
translatable word cIAariiiR which prescribed a man’s 
duties in every sphere of his life, uuglithini his obliga- 
tions, and gave him rules of conduct. That was the 
keyuoto of ancusnt Itidrin life in which discipline, obe- 
dience, and ailence were the duties of the pupils ; but in 
modern days, these ideals liad declined and disappeared. 

UBriGIOA AMD MORALS. 

Ther^orc. sho rejoiced to hear in the address eixen 
brUrtsPrt8ident.,thskc«l«5,vyj. •Crtm.Va twavA AV,^ 
plwio the srherno of initruction imparted in the school ; 
and sbadid not despair ot Bceing aday when that would 
tatho universal fratuiB of every sehcol in India. In 
that matter, the Government could not leid tbe wav be- 
■ cause©! the religious difficulties that surrounded the 
question. Kene the less, they were uicmc on cverv 
«inm«mly to build up the moral and the vehgiou; 
foundations of the character of the Indian vooth. ^The 
taught, tbo 

qnalitaes vhe developed, and the virtues she implanted 
loUw minds of the young were vueh as led to national 
g^taevB and national success; but, in these days, it 
-M "?i w ^ ‘ STCry youth could ho 

uttered before he was educated, and Ihtt the knowledge 
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TheTriumph of Valmiki Sm.BX. 

{Prit« Re One. G. A. ./aJ'san rf Co, Uadrai} 
Sl&haniahop-xdhya Kara Prasadfl Sastn*6 unique 
story, Talmiiir Jaya is row rendered into Eng- 
lish and made arailable for the general reader 
It is based on the traditional quarrel of YasisKta 
and Visvamitra, found in the Rainajana and 
the Puranas, and the supposed previous caieer 
and subsequent refoimation of Valmiki, the 
great poet The peculiarity of the story is the 
imaginative opening of the action, wherein the 
three great sages named above are depicted as 
hearii g, on the top of a Hymalayan peak, a 
solemn and sonorous voice, of the Vedic Ribhiis, 
singing in grand chorus, the song of Vmrersal 
Brotherhoxl "Brother, Ob, brothei, we all are 
brothers,” was its refraio The three sages ‘id 
they alone, beard the song, and they leaponded, 
each in his own way Vasishta thinks of 
Brahnlnlcal supremacy, and Vi<vamitra of kiogly 
power, as the panacea for the evils of worldly 
dissension. Valmiki, then the chief of free 
bootere, «ith a yet undeveloped spirituality, 
, suddenly awakes to a sense of the folly of 
his evil ways, and struck with remorse, 
resolves to abandon them His heait u filled 
with infinite love to humanity The meet- 
ing of Vanshta and Visvamitra, the desiro of 
the latter to pMiscss the fcroier’s saereo cow, 
the silence of tha Brahmin sage, the crraiion 
by the cow of a host of savage warriors who onve 
the monarch’s armies away, all these are depicted 
10 language which is highly imagii ative. nea 
follow the penance of Visvamitra, his espenenrea 
in various paita of the earth and his exploit nf 
fresh creation of the Bniverse to spite the gods 
who refuse-1 to call him Beahmarsht In tki« 
last portion, the authot strikes out an independ- 
ent path, unlrwlden by the Puranas, and elevates 
the sloiy to a high region of weird sublimitr. 
Meanwhile, the penitent Valmiki poura forth bis 
heart in song* of love, an-l shed* the Ulm of 


quietoess and peace wherever he goes He 
publishes fliso the sweet strains of the RamayanH 
to the world The gods are enraptured by the 
song Then the Creator rewards the sages, each 
as he deseives Vasi<ta becomes a star in the 
bearen% Visvamitra, a divine Eibhu of eternal 
wisdom; while Valmiki, declining heaven, pravs 
for Universal Happiness, with tears in his eyes. 
Then Biahma grants him a vision, wherein the 
victory of lovs over physical ns well as intellect- 
ual supremacy IS shown The translation is worthy 
of the original, and will, we are sure, be read by 
all, witn great pleasure and profit 
The Power of Self Suggestion. By Jiev. 
Dr Samvel ileCemh Rvler'e il\nd and Body 
Haadbook* Readers [rTiffion* Rider and Joj».] 
Nature's Kelp to Happiness. By Dr, J. TT. 
dcAom Elder’s .Yincf amf Body Ilarsdbooks, 
It n«t [JFtlhamRidrr and Sons, Ltd , Randan \ 
Nervousness By Dr A T. Sehofied. Rider's 
if end and Body Ifundbools [William Rider and 
So»4 ] 

These small booklets deal with much the tame 
psychological problems as doss Dr. Huckel in 
bis larger work on Mental Medicine It is a 
sign of the times when medical men and spiritual 
preceptors are prepared to look little deeper than 
the surface, and, on the one hand, prepare to 
heal without drugs, and, on the other, without 
dogmas 


1. Stones from Indian History 
2 School History of India 
By R. A ruarayhava Ubariar o/ PacAatyappa’s 
College. (£onyinan« Gre^n it Co ) 

Wo welcome these publications m Vernacular 
as an hcne«t attempt on the part of an Indian 
School master, who is a devoted stu-lent of Indian 
History and an enthnsiastic teacher of the subject 
to present to school children the leading facts in' 
the hiatory of their couotry m the attracUve 
form of stories and narratives 
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llauiitian Stipendlar)’ JIagistratea usually Ar« 
related or connected or well-disposed towards jour 
etr.plojera and buman nature being what it is, 
you have no great opportunities of proving your 
conipliintB against jour masters, if jou be so 
foolish ns to was^e your hard-eained stnivation 
anvings in litigation. 

There are no ideal lovers of justice nnd human- 
ity to espouse your cause among legal piacti- 
tionetx in this colony, and if you have no money — 
defenceless jou must go to gaol and helpless your 
cases must end in smoke, 

1 have exaggerated nothing in what 1 have said 
above. I have only summed up the results of my 
personal information and if you come here as 
slaves do not say that I did not warn you before- 
hand. 

Port Louis, 1 Mqmlal M. Doctoe, 
Maiintius, v 

irt June, 1910 J £arnsUr at Lav} 


The Year's Emigrants 

A resolution on the annual report on emi-^a- 
tion from the Port of COcutta to But, ah and 
loreip Ooloniea during 1009. is published in the 
recent Calcutta Oaattu stating — 

adopted by this Government during 1009, -as 
the .ppomtrnent ot the Sub Hegirlrar of Ran g.nj 

Tegl^Gou f”'l~.<cf 

F ,?,;'nr Preoml.ngvear 

S"h,h CnlTn'i, ®'u"" 

of Surinam. 

r.t:er..ts 7 fs''sV'; 

against 9.270 end 10,160 'in^l908^tU*?^’ *" 
number, going to D.m.r.r, and Sidlj "'Si 

d.2di""' .?.r:rof •“!- 

tlooed 1,.)51 inbourera for thi 

dispatched on the 30th DecembeJ 1908^*?„7rr 

received from Natal, 


The number of recruiters licensed was S71 (27 
less than in 1908), and 27 licenses, as against 25 
in the previous year, were cancelled. In all, 
12,691 emigrants, or 5,057 le«a th.an in the pre- 
vious yeai, were registered in 1909. The decrease 
is attributed to the greater prosperity of the 
labouring classes on account of good harvests and 
the general fall in puces, and aUo to an increased 
demand for labour in the recruiting districts. 

Of the 12,793 eraignints admitted into the 
sub depots, 1,827 were rejected as unfit to 
emigrate and of tho rest 10,387 arrived at the 
Calcutta depots. This number was subsequently 
reduced by rejections, releases and other causes to 
8,809, of whom only 8.CCG, or 1,833 less than in 
1908, were shipped in 1909, and 123 were left 
for subsequent despatch. 

Three thousand nine hundred and forty-one 
emigrants retnined from the colonies during the 
“mounting to 
other hand, as many as 
1597. ©f whom. 780 were children, brought back 
no savings Bt all * 

“i** a® 

R.r -IvTa ‘ ?”»b»‘«'ltoE».S0,li80ana 

S’®;™' ” '““pufj -ith 

. - ,6_0an-l Rg. .8,G4i respectively, in 1008. 

Emigration from India. 

BcroET or Tan couarcTEa. 

'^"''SMion from I„8i, t„ the 

laird Sander.™ LorV 5 “»'"■">««» eon.i.leci of 
Robert»„, Sir Geoige S. 

Me-ira. R jj n„. ,,, ,,, -8®. La Tguche, and 

"..Ml®, td t?; 'd “ Ere,. 

consider the ceneral o,,.... ’ required to 

India to the Crown (JuIon'°" emigration fiom 
Hies in which inrA ®’’ f‘rticular colo- 
usefully encourageil andTlf 

dian cmigmlu^nS cerL^of'Th 

d'.“:r„,‘: “n. 

from tL« abolition of Ubour, resulting 

fetrcy ti,. i„,,„„.';^r ''^mh tbr.atened to 

' ““vMcbUy Surbej S 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


Ideals of Empire 


Swam! Bama Tirtha 

Aq excellent appreciation of SiraQii Rama Tirtha 
from the pen of the Rev C F Andreira, appears 
in the reifi'c J/a^amie and CunJliihiSantocAnr for 
Jaishlh 1967 The first point that impieased 
him in the Swami’a writings is the ideeJ of renun 
ciation always pirtent before hint He would 
have the Sanrasin follow his vocation m deed and 
not In words and plunge boldly into new paths 
of sacrifice The serond point is the Saami’a 
charity and Vindline'a of spirit, his freedom from 
bitternsfs and malice, from bigotry and faoalism 

Says Mr. Andrews — 

The third factor la Swami Rama Tiriba’a writ* 
Inga which has struck ny attention, is hia home- 
ly comtooii een«e and practical mother wit,— 
•{uaUtlea which aeem indiganoua in the soil of the 
Punjab We have bad some examples of this 
already I would give a few mare What, for in- 
, stance, could he more pncticnl and wholesome than 
this alvertiaement Wanted Reformers Kotof 
others, but of themselves t' Or again in this age 
of second hand opinions and lack of original 
thought 'Blessed are they who do n«t read nena 
papers, for they .hall see Nature and through 
Nature, God ' 

The fourthcharacteristic of Swami Bama Tirtha 
was his abounding joy and cheerfulne-e “Tb« 
inee«age of this bright, gay spirit, tanghing at 
suffering and rising superior to pain, is one that 
can bring refreshment to India in the midst of 
much that leads to despondency in modern life ^ 
“ Lastly,” says Rev Andrews. •' it is in thu aery 
poetic spirit of Sa-ami Rama Tirtha, that 1 find 
the nearest approximation to highest Western 
thoughts and ways of thinking.” 


Mr Mr’ C. MarGregor (of Dunedin, N. T.) 
retarrs to this stale Subject in the Eviptre HevUin 
for May After premising that people in Great 
Britain, Self-governing colonies and conquered 
countries should feel that all are citizens of the 
Bntiah Empire, the writer proceeds to s.ay that a 
federation of all English speaking people should 
beeObeted The day of nnioii of Great Britain 
and America may be far off, but a great step for- 
ward 10 the mnitei should be taken in bringing 
closer together Great and Greater BriUin. 
To bring out this happy consummation, toil, 
self sacrifice, mutual forhcirsnce and brotherly 
kindness are essential Some form of national 
partnership should be established, Great Britain 
remaining the predoromant partner, dictating the 
(oreigo policy of the component parts of the 
Empire, while leaving each etate free to control its 
own internal affairs The writer admits the diffi- 
cult nature of the problem, when he Bays ; The 
great question which lies at yet in the womb of 
the future, is whether our democratic etatea, with 
their eocislistiaanrt somewhat selfish tendencies, 
will prove themselves capable of the conquest of 
pelt) jealousies • 

The first question is the formation of a Lsriff 
m a eenes of tariff., so a, to give some measure of 
preference witlnn the Empire and thus stimulate 
the industries and manufactures of British 
origin Secondly, if the Empire should be pre- 
served, same form of universal military training 
would become nece,saary Again, an all red route. 

which means quicker andcheapercomn.unication’ 

between Gieat Britain and her possessions abroad 
IS essential for closer federation. Lastly, »U tbi^ 
is only preliminary to the framing of a practi^l 
project irf Imperial federation. 
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to Oie GoTcrntncnt of luch colony MRUtiog the ein- 
plovciiofUTjour in bnngingin immigronU «ko 
hrstst the disposd of tliQ employers, but tuU^equently 
contribute independcntlv to tbo de^elopn-ent of tho 
resources of the colony. The eitcnt end nienner of 
essUtauco are, of course, a question for dcciMoa «« e^h 
case on a consideration of the respcetiTs needs of the 
planters for lal our and of the colony for derelopmcnt 
Willi regard to re-indenture the repoit nrgeis 
the total abandonmotit of the pnictjce, winch has 
ceased in Uiitish Guiana, Tiinidad, anil Jamaica 
ThesjstSni of indenture, they tty, is justified in 
principle only on two giounds— fiist, the necea 
sity of ensuring repayment by the immigrant of 
the cost of his passage and the fuithei liabilities 
incuired In regnnl to his tieatmeiit in the colony 
and his retuin passage to India, scLondl), on 
account of his helplessness on anival in a atrange 
country. At the end of the usual period of uUn- 
ture, five years, both these giounda for apeciil 
control should have disappeared, mid the Com 
niittee see no reason why, even ns n voluntary 
agent, the imsiigrsnt should be olTered induce 
ments to subject himself to iroru strngent con- 
trol than that to which other citizens can be 
legally subordinated. 

rinally, the Committee note that great differ* 
enee ezists in the scope of the reports of tho 
various colonies and recommend a uniform system 
They also suggest that some oflcer in India, m 
the India Oilico, or in the Colonial Office, ehould 
be detailed to compare the repoi ts and offer advice 
in respect of measures to be adopted 


bridge Gtadimte, and liis companions are again in 
prison. And all this euffering is being imposed 
because an Act tint is 8uppo«ed.to Iiave hesooio 
a dead Utter has not been repealed, and the 
theoretical Ugal position of British Indians of high 
nttainmentti to enter the Tiansvaal on thq same 
teimsas Eiiropeuns, British or otherwise, is not 
recogniKed. 

What can a Union under which th§ .above sUte 
of things IS continued mssn to Asiatics, except * 
that itis a combination of hostile forces arrayed 
against tlieni. The Empire is supposed to have 
become stronger for tiie Union. Is it to 
crush hj Its v’eight and importance Asiatic 
subjects of the Crown ? It was no doubt 
right and proper that the birth of Union 
should have been signsl’sed for the Nafivts of 
South Africa iiy the clemency of ihe Crown 
towards Dinizulu. Diinziilirs discharge will 
iiitturally fire the imagination of tho South Afri- 
can Natives. Will it not be equally proper to 
erable the Asiatics in South Afiicu to feel that 
there is a new and benignant spirit abroad in 
South Africa by conceding their demands, which 
Me held, I make bold to say, to be intrinsically 
just by nine out of every ten intelligent Euro- 
peans in this Continent? 

Johannesburg, 1 

2 CIO. ) 

Mr- Kallenbach’s Splendid Offer. 


Position of British Indians in the Transvaal- 

Mi . Gandhi writes to the press ns under : 

Sir, — The Union has been Ukhered in amidst 
very general rejoicing among the European racea 
of South Africa Asiatics Lave beei, also expect- 
ed to share in thess rejoicings. If they have not 
been able to respond to these expecUtiona, tho 
cause, so far at legist as the Transvaal is concerned, 
is not far to seek. On the day of the advent of 
Union, nearly sixty families wetedepiived ofUieir 
supporters, and were being mainUtneil out of 
public funds. On the first working day of tho 
Union, a cultured Indian and reprrs»ntative 
Phfsw, Mr. Sorabji. who has already soOer- 
ed six terms of itnpri<ontnent, was re arrest- 
ed, alter having been left free for over a 
month after his last discharge from Diepkloof • 
and he is now under order of deportution. Other 
passive revisters, loo, continue to bo arr«ete<l 
Mr. Joseph Bojeppen, the Barrister and Cam- 


lU inuiQEVT FAMILIES 1 




ni-siSTMIS. 


The following interesting correspondence has 
SndW^— * Messrs, llallenb ich and 

^ 30tli Mav, 1910. 

f.?T w""- -I" awordacce w,U, our conversa- 

and passive reanters to lirft nP.h* , ’ I^rnihos 

made by you, ^ay be removed at i our ? ‘"’ProvenicnU 
Urraination ofoiouDation «!..i P*«*»uv6 on the 

me atm valuation in^tho usual inann* (k® 

meat to be m.itoallj agreed 000?^, u« ” 

-uat manner. 

made by tbe acttlera ^ ’"*> have been 

Voura sincerely, 

»■ - ) 11. KALtEinAcn. 
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tracH la ai oth'r TilUg* If the theft Uke« iilm 
io itiA niiitt of Mvent funahro, ihm alt of them 
are re»<pofi*iblo. See Yagnaealkya, 11 . 3f» 
which riynoiv'iinirii ail la : ‘If th« Vi^jf 
able Men thoe to rmtore tha firoperty ha iiiu»t 
pay the rquieat>nt out of hj«'»wn Irwury ' 

Each [anah afpointe-l lU own watchman who 
hvt win.* UndgUen them. If any theft occuered 
they muat rtcorer the property or reimburao the 
owcer. flija Juatice haiikvran Nair — 

89 deeply ini;r»ifle>l are thaeo habita in the 
mioleof the people tliat n itwiihatamling that the 
Madma Government have been rluing their beat 
to gat rtd of every trenlicion connect*-! with the 
ancient inatitution of watchea or outlayer* «>ly 
a f»w tnontV,»»RO a vdUge watehman w-wkiUeil 
by the pariahionem fot refuaing to fay them the 
value or to trace the thief Tlie watchoen'e otbcM 
are hereditary and a* Ute m 16^9, when tn the 
Maditu rmideney the el<l tyaivm wa« prtetKwIly 
abotiehed, the Englirh offictaU found that the 
Watchman protected the profwrly of their pariah 
The Police Inapeetor-Oanarat who then had to in 
(tuire Into the aoundneaa of the ayatetn wrote 
•The rmpoo'ible eeiabliahoient, if duly paid by 
the people, made gixal all Inaaee incurrol through 
their neglect'. Even in theae daye, after 60 yeara 
of Police adminiatralion, it ■< not uncommon to 
find villngere engaging their own watcboien on 
the old term* of paying feea in conaideration of 
their making good all loanee by.thefc To protvet 
agaiiiat thefts outside the villagea there were 
chieftains to whom the king had granted landa. 

The attitude of the people towanla the Police 
in 1 ndia and the compUinU of oSUials against the 
people for their indiOerence and neglect to help 
them may be accuiioted fur as follows — ^ 

Under the English adtainistration the convic- 
tion and punishment of the culprit is more 
importsnt than the recovery of the stolen property 
lor the betieht of the aggrieved owner The 
conception of tbefu aa a crime In Englieb and 


RoaMti I*tw had {t» origin In the <le»ir« to prevent 
theinlignsnt owner taking tha isw into hia owr, 
hvnda It IS tf> keep iKa peace wore than lo 
r«"*toce properly to the owner thst the thirf (a 
convicted The long Ingniinol bshils cf the fndt- 
one turn their views risctly in the ^ppaito 
direction They care more, and, prrhspe. really 
only for the recovery cf their pro^wrly, and they 
do not bo**.ir IhemsetvM to help an investigation, 
attende-l with gr«at annoyance and inconvenienro 
which in the end usually dora not benefit them 
very much It nay, no doubt, be Ibst the in- 
nirret elT.a-t of our aystom in giving security of 
property la gre.it Hut onro the thing it caught, 
thero la under our pmwnt aystem a tvUzation in 
the effotta to ssciina the etolen property. And it 
rannot poaaibly have the same result aa the 
ancient a}ste(n wa have been ronai lering. 


Ueredith aod Shakespetra 

The thiwl article on George .Meredith, by M. 
Constantin Fhotiadoa, winch la piibliihed in the 
/.Vv«a de I’aru of May 1st, deals with the Art of 
Meredith The wnter maintains that .Meredith 
tceembfw Hliakesponre rether than any other 
novelist Ills heroes are not peraonsgea, still less 
types, in the ordinary acceptation of the term; 
they are summaries of types anlmateil with ideal 
life. We have never seen them ; we have no 
chance of approacliing them. That they are in- 
compatible with a society such as ours is probable. 
Pieverllielem, if they rarely resemble any indivi- 
duals in ptrliculsr, each one represents in a 
marvellous manner a certain dans as a wholo. If 
the characters are not real or speaking like the 
heroes of lyickeni and Thackeray, italzso or Flau- 
bert, they are more true and mere significant, for 
they partake of that permanent truth which 
Shakeapeareand Holiere elone possess. The per- 
eonsgee of Meredith, like those of Shakesp^ro, 
live beyond time ard space. They are, proporlv 
speaking, characters. 
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Patiala's Munifience. 


parlor now In ciiaigo ol tbe work; U of 
<^4in>rfi tn be nut in clinr,'’" of tliR r 




Tho Muhanija of PatinU has been pVased to 
aonatc, Iti. 10,000 towarils iU I«ni\s of tbft Sikb 
KftnjR Mttl^xdyaUya, Ferozepoie, an institution 
that is doing ozcollent work in the direction of 
female education. The Maharaja is further 
pleased to make a monthly grant o! Tl« COO for 
tbeinslitnlion. 

Impiovementa in Hyderabad. 

His Highness the Nizam of Hj dcrahad has eanc* 
tioned a scheme for the supply of electricity in 
hia capital for lighting p>u po^es The Klieine is 
tn Wr Qanvlen, th« 

Mii,l-Ma»tei . Tho power is to ho generated frotn 
the Mint, the engines of which unn be used for 
minting during the dsy and for generating electri- 
city for lighting purposes during the night The 
O&ilender Gable Oonstruetion Co , have under 
taken the contract from the Ooveinment for 
laying the elcbtric tuatns, and hare already com- 
menced work, while Messrs Osier and Co , have 
undettaken the lighting installations in private 
houses. 

CocoaQut Disease in Travancore- 

The Government of Travancore has set about 
fighting the disease in all earnest : 

Detailed proposals have been made by the 
Director of Agriculture in connection with the 
scheme. 

"Eleven depots me to be opened at the pisen 
tioloil below.— Era vi, Hayankulam, Hrishnapu- 
laro, Oothara, Pulhiakulamksra, Dridge nt the 
2nd milestone on the Kayankulam Pallikal road, 
Proverthy Cutcherry nt’Pallikal, Camp Shed 
at Pallikal, Cbettikukmkara, Puthuppalb, and 
. Kannatnangalam. 

Twelve Aiwistants are to be apyHjinteii on Ka. 

\i0) twenty each per meDsem, to sssiat the Ins- 


each man thereby getting one sqtmi e mile to work 
i,i and the other to be kept afi supernumerary to 
help the rest generally. 

An ‘advance’ of Us 10,000 to be provkionally 
svix-tioned for the purchase of manurea and lime. 

Tho above proposals of Dr. Kunjen Pillay have 
l)een sanctioned, tempomrily for a year, with 
f fleet from the 1st Kaikadagoro 1085. Aa regards 
rhe men requued from the Educational Depiit- 
inent, the Director may select suitable men in con- 
sultation wiih the Direttor of Public Instruction. 

A lump aiim of lls 8,000 is being provided in the 
tbutget. (<w lOSIh, < 10 . sofiiiw-t <i£ the i?ay of the 
lettiporaiy stAff now aanctioned, the cost of elect- 
ing the necesmiy sheds and for other contingent 
chaiges. In legard to the ft<lvance of Rs. 10,000 
asked for by the DireeW, the Account Oflieer will 
be Tvquested to provide under “DebtHeads" a 
sum of Rs. 2,000 for the remaining portlcm of 
1085 and Rs 8,000 for lOBC. 

ladustrial Education in Cochin 
The Cochin Oatetle publishes a notification re- 
gaiding the upetung of a Central Training School 
fot Technical and Industrial education for boys 
eiwl girle in the Stale. The ecliool will be opened 
on the 17lh September, 1910, and the following 
Bubjecta wAl be taught in the twosectiois; — 
Industrial Section : — Larquei work, carpentry and 
elojd, electro plating and gilding, boll metal work, 
mat-maVing, rattan and bamboo woik, black- 
emith'a work, weaving, pottery, tannery, engrav- 
ing, iieedlenoik, lace making, embroidery and 
fancy work. Tteknieal Section —Shorthand and 
typewriting, precis writing and indexing, book- 
keeping and eomoieTeial arithmetic. The course of 
study for the Industrial Seccion will he four years 
end that of I he Technic »l three y oara. 
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Philosophy of Caste- 


Mr. G. C. Bhate, M i , discusses the origin ot 
casta in ths &tvd*nl3’ Brotherhood Qtutrlerlti He 
shews that the whole institution of caste is man- 
niade and not Ood-niade, and that we must refer 
the whole institution of casta to the action of 
natural social causes working in a particular xt 
of circucB’tancea 

The oldest religious book of the ilind.is, the 
Higieda has no reference to caste, and Arjan 
Sociftj eppears as a homogeneous wnely without 
the distinction of caste. There weie the Di«)us 
or Aoarjas, the original inhahiianls of India who 
were de«pised and feared by the Ar)ans 

After the Arcane had settled in the Punjab 
theie troae a dialinction of classes among them, as 
•ooie devoted themeelves to farming, others to 
defeodiog their new eettlement^ and othera still 
to rsciting prayers and offering tcicnftces to tbvir 
natiie god* These cl i<aes were simply the natural 
reauU* of the principle of division of labour which 
couire into operation iii every socirty when it 
becomes settled in any country But these three 
cla.-<s«si bad not assumed as jet the nature of cssiea 
They were simplj classes based on a profesMOoal 
difference. 

The constant feuds between the Aryans an-f 
Disyua led to a compruoiiau in wliKh lay tne 
gvriii of tbe custe syetcro. 

The Anarjas were admitted into (bepeleof 
the Aryao religion. But they were pven tbe 
lowest status in the couimuiiitv As we base 
shown already, the community had begun to be 
in lustrially divi 1«1 into three claiwes Kow to 
this three-fold division one more class was added 
by the a Imission by the Dasyus. Tiiey formed 
the fourth rU-a by uame Shudraa 

tn time, though the first three castes sprang 
from one race, the thirl came into mure intimate 
ccDlart with the fourth, and hence the same ngid 


rules that were applied to the latter were applied 
to the former also The gulf became wider and 
wider As society advanced and expanded divi- 
sion of labour was ciirted further and the princt- 
pie of division ol I ibour was transformed into tbe 
principle of caste based on birth. As time advanc- 
ed, this aystem spread over the whole coiitinent 
ut India and Vlistne^s of distance led to difference 


in language and the-e spatial and linguistic differ- 
ences led to further sub divisions of castes. This 
contact of two races on a principle of inferiority, 
the piinciple of divi-ion of labour and the natural 
c-iuses of differences in 1 ingiiage and differences 
of country and distince all contnbutfd to this 
cssle systen 

In AmencA, the whites and tbe negroes are 
almost csstes , tn# whit»s detest tbe blacks, they 
have prssed ngid exclusion laws against the 
neg-oee, wSiicb levvmble the rigid rules framed by 
tbe Brahaans of old again't the Sudras of old. 
tn Africa we are witn»«8iT)g tbe same phenomenon. 
Thereto© the whiles regard tbe Asiatics as in- 
ferior and they cannot bear tbe idea of Indians 
claiming rights of equality The harsh laws passed 
agnifut the Asiatics pretty closely resemble tbe 
harsh laws passed agsii.it the untouchable classes 


xcaiaQ Pnnees as Peers 
In the vouree of an article id the rorlnighll,, 
f.’«n»v> for June on "The House of Lords and 
Indian Priiice-s " Jlr S M Mitra, after enlarging 
on tbe importance of the Indian Princes to the 

life of India, advances this prO|Os-al* 

My suggestion is that, when the necessary Bill 
comes to be introduced, it should provide for the 
eeUrtiOQ of a cerUin number of the ruling Indian 
Princes or their heirs apparent to be Peers of the 
House of Lords on the same tenure, that is for 
the same period, whether for hfe or for the dura- 
tion of a Parliament or for a limite-l number of 
yeaws as th. other chosen Peeia are to be sum- 
moned for Probably six would be sufficient • 
and this number wouH admit of Ulndoo^ Jloham! 
m^ans. 5„hh., or UudihisU being selected. 

II. ,h.lL0,J 

reforms baa not touched tbe Indian Priccew in 
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IHDUSTRIM AHD COMMERCIAL SECTION. 

The Tobacco Industry. 

TliOUnited Slates Department of Agriculture 
have issued a circular on the /VmoiI Slate of tW 
Tobacco Indutlry, vfliich Beema to contain facta 
applicable to India just now Although tobacco 
has been grown in some of the Eastern States for 
centuries, it i« still found that it is r. crop which 
is remaikably sensitive, as legaida quality, to the 
conditions under which it grows, and the require- 
ments for producing the finer grades are exacting. 
This fact limits the output of strictly first claiM 
tobacco, so that this product frequently commands 
a high price in the market as compared with 
other crops. The high prices in some cases war- 
rant intensive systems of production, and the dia 
covery of new varieties or now methods of produ: 
tion may bring large profits to growers in iioiited 
areas or in larger areas fur short periods of ticue 
In every such case, however, the histoiy of the 
industry shows there has been a readjustment of 
conditions resulting usually from ovcr-produclion, 
bringing about a lower level of prices, which may 
leave only a fall margin of profit, or in extreme 
cases no profit at all 

The demand for new ciops in various sec- 
tions, biought about by needs fur diversifica- 
tion in connection with improving crop-yields, 
controlling diseases and insects, and changes 
in economic conditions due to other causes 
has served in many cases to direct atten- 
tion to the possibility of introducing tobacco 
culture into iiow territory as a money crop. In 
some instances, moreover, the abnormally large 
profits obtained on special types of tobacco grown 
on a comparatively small scale have led to the 
utilization of these results in the exploitation of 
'^large tracts of land thought to be adapted for 
he special type, often with the result of disap- 
pointment and financial loss to thoso who are in- 


duced to invest in these cnterpiises. In consi- 
dering the advisability of undertaking the culture 
of tobacco in any locality, especially in new terri- 
tory, there aie several important facts concerning 
the industry which should he kept in mind, and 
It is mainly for the purpose of bringing these 
facts to the attention of the pio^pective glower 
that the ciicular in question has been prep.ired. 

After ticating the subject ftom practically ell 
points of view the following general conclusions 
are drawn by the water of the circular : — There 
aie a number of distinct types of tobacco produced 
each of which is adapted to certain definite trade 
requirements. These differences in type are the 
result of the variations in soil and climatic con- 
ditions under which the tobscco is grown and, to 
a lesser degree, of different methods of production. 
The recognized tobacco-growing districts thus pro* 
duce types of leaf known by the trade to possess 
definite qusliiies which adapt them to definite 
purposes. Present trade requirements as regards 
type diOeiences are based largely on the chaiacter 
«t the t«bMco« piwlu«d by .ections in which 
tobacco culture ha. Icug been an mportant 
industry and, thcreiote, have become 6rmly 
eatnblished. Tiie merits oi a product from 
a oeot l„.liiy „ , „„ 

demonatratod betor. it ,„11 be accepted by Iho 
to.d...„donles, sneh a 

.deofcaioith an established „i,b reference 
tot„d.at.na.rd,,itc,illg.„.„„,.;,i| to secoro 
^ogn.lioo, Jloreover, ih. .eetion. („ „hieb 
toba^coltn., is already S,„,, 
capable of greatly inereaslnp ,b.ir , 

Ir, '' 'i»»"J.-hoold 

r ™ calension to nmv 

terutory should not u.ider present c., j .• i. 
nodolyeUmnUied. eond.fons bo 

Thor,i.aper„,„rnt d.m,„d W mor.or leto 
definite quantities of certan, ti 
of tob„co hot any cons' 

above this demand leduce • 

educes pr.eoa to a point where 
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The Indian System of Education. 

In the JUy number of tlie .Vialirn Revtev, 
Dr. Stephen P««il wntei a thoughtful article upon 
the system of education in India in tvhich he con 
demns the present system as being one not calcu 
hted to improve tha morality of the Indians 
Dr. Paul insists that teachers should first 
develop a thirst foi knowledge in their atudonls, 
before going to teach them fllaasics and other 
estshlisheii subjects of study The study of these 
things without feeling any real taste for them is 
no use, for suth students will oi leaving College 
esclaim “ Fareivell, Horace, whom I hated " Ho 
thinks that the American Colleges Wgin with 
infusing a love for knowledge, and wania In 
disna also to do the sane 
Though Technical education has been tecom 
Bended to Indian stiioenta, yst, none seem to 
give up their Univereity education and resort 
to * hand training ’ He Uments that the report 
of a number of Ootnioissionf, which have said 
with Locke that ‘ schools fie ue for the Univer- 
eity rather than for the woild,' have proved 
uravailirgae the present system has not at all 
improved the mind’ or cultivated the power of 
observation of the Indian 

He emphasises the importance of general cnltuee, 
which is I deprecated on the grpund that smatler 
iiigs are useless.' He also insists that ibe thirst 
for knowledge in a boy should be cultivated l^y 
etiCOuragiTig questions from >he puptia, so that 
they might love to learn through life, without 
being forced to hate knowledge from the begin 
ning 

* The iirpresaion that teachers know everything 
la too often given to hoys, and this must be stop- 
ped and they should lie made to think that “that 
the great ocran of truth lies undiscovered." He 
impreanes lhal people should practise virtue 
through life lather than know the noblest of 
principle* and have the making of ‘ Money ’ as 


■iS.'i 


A Foet of Islam. 


Mr Ehnda lliiklish, M A , H C L , (Oxford), 
tlvniatei at Law, la the iviiter <f an eulogistic 
Kketili in the iltnduxtan ^ecicio for Mareh- 
Apnl of Mirza AsaJ ullah Khan Ghalih, the 
eminent Indian Mahoniedan poet, who died in 
1869 Mr Khuda Biikhsh'a contribution is pq- 
titled “ Ghalib, An Appreciation,” and in the 
cuuise of ilia article he says — 


Tha genius of Ghshb is, indeed, worthy of a wider 
celstinty than It has hitherto stUined, and Europe has 
stilt to lesm that only in 1S69 died the man whose 
* Kaaidsa rivals the ‘ Kaiidts ' of Anwari and Khaqani ; 
whose ‘ gszals ' axcela the ‘gazals' of Urfi and Talib, 
whose ' Rubaiyyata take rank by the side of the 
Uubaiyyat of Omar Khyyam, and whose piose out- 
ebinea the prose of Abul Fazal and Zabun (Halt, p 173 ) 
What are tbeA tbe characteruties of our poet f Hia 
prose and poetry are autobiographical fragments giving 
ua an losigbt into his life which was oes of absolate 
vKsnness and grinding struggle, painful indifference on 
the part of bis oonteDoersries and lukewarm support on 
that of the friends Ghalib ii essentisllr a poet ef irlf- 
introspeetion He lings ef life and all the phases of life 
lie etege of the liquid luby and (he bhiihing roses He 
fully opens hiv hegrt to bis readers and lings of the 
tragedioe of bia own life his fallen fortune, hie illusiee 
and ever-receding bepei, bis galling poverty, bis un- 
availing efforts, his sceptical belieft oeessionflyr relieved 
by a buoyant faith in the goodness and Justneis of Fr^ 
ndtnee, his unconquerabis faith in tbe immortality of 
hit poems, 10 fine, his preie and poetry are tbe records 
of bis various and varying tneodt , now of bright hope, 
now of unpenetrable gloom. But betides being a poet of 
tupreoe parts he it a nrnse-writer of great attainments 
He stands incomparably the greatest prose-writer of our 
ago _ Its Wiooing grace, its delightful iiraplioity, its wit 
ill fascinating rhythm, ease, ipcnUneity, 


and bun 


and charm have not yrt been 
used His thoughta are fine, subtle, delicate, and 
a onginsi as they are finely worded Both his Urdu 
Persian 'divans ’ are literary gems opal, ruby and 
■re all in one His religioua views, indeed, esnnot 
issed over unnoticed He was a unitansn who had 
cast aside the unessential elements of religion. He 
■ iioeectsrisn badge, no sectsnao colour He pro- 
id lelam but Islam unfettered, untrammelled, an- 
mbered by drigmstiiro, by Beotariaoiam, by narrow- 
lednese This is a feature as prominent and notice- 
•ntenipt for public opinion. 


edsn lei 


judge 


'•ng in 
a very 


Though Ghahb lived ... .n 

who, as a whole, were neither acbolar 
tcholavship— the Golden Age of Mahou 
India had long gone by— still there 
few, Indeed, but there were men alive, 
nen. who acknowledged his greet powei 
hie latetlectual supennnty Such were PaVl” Hun 
Khairabadi, Mntti Sadruddin Khan, Abdullah Khin 
DUvi, Imam Buksh Sshbsi. Momin Khan, Nawab 
S^***5L Khan, Nawab Zia-ud-din, 8ycd Oolam Ah 
Khaa,lVahBhat and Hah, hiB biographer. 

exceptionally kind to men of 
»n lot. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 

Sedition in India. 

On the Uth of Msich last, tlie following letter 
w»9 adJres«ed by tbo Hon Sir Huold Stuart, 
K C V. O , 0 S I , Secretary to the OoxemoenC 
of India, Home Department, to the Chief Secre- 
tary to tte Government of Bengal 

to address you on the tubjeet ot the 


far the aaaociatians are onder any central control it 
ts not yet poeaible to say There are indications of aoch 
a control but these do not at present amount to much 
Diiwe than aarmiee and in any cai.e it seems probable 
(hat if any central authority exists it does not exercise a 
very close direction over local actirities. 

Thedistnbution of the less violent form of sedition is as 
might beexpected x ery much the same as that of the ten or- 
ist movement, and there is no doubt a close connection bet- 
ween Ibe two, for the persistent preaching of sedition 
has a marked effect upon the youth of the country and 
tbua creates a favourable recruiting ground for the 
party of revolutionary violence whilo there are some 
' ing thattiie real leaders of the party 

themselves under the cloak of more 
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promptly ODID^5kca Id some eases money ha^ been 
raised for political purposes by the laty of fees on the 
ninagers of dramatic companies, circuses, apon carl- 
owners, stall-holders, in markets and the bhaandpaj- 
ment has been enforced by threats of boycott Resistance 
to such eiacUons should be encouraged by erery lawful 
means. It should, indeed, be clearly understood that 
the GoTcroment regard all forms of political bovcott 
with disfavour, and the whole weight of official influ 
enee thould be directed against such interference w.th 
indindual libertr. 

Much harm has been done to young men by the per 
Tetsion of sacred writings for seditious purposes and 
the district officer should draw attention to the danger 
of attempting to graft politics on to religion 'ntoae a bo 
hare the management and conduct of religious feabsals 
and ceremonies must be made Co recognize tlieir respon- 
sibility tor preventing the shuse for disloysl ends of the 
freedom from restriction allowed on such occasions 
Ihe question of the existence ot seditioo m the ranks 
of public Bervaets themselves is one wbieb most re...«iv6 
equal treatment among all depaitmcntt Fublio servants 
against whom there exist good grounds for suspicion 
of eedibous leanings must be warned that there will be 
DO heiitation in remorieg them from ti.eir appointments 
it they do not mend tlieir conduct, and it .bould be 
siEpressfd opsa all pubhceeFTaetiabke tbat their ret- 
ponaihility dosa not end with their own conduct, but 
extends to that nf then sooe lod of relsuret over whom 
they have inSuenee. If a father or guardisa who la in 
the public icrriei bat not done hie best to ebeok lbs 
seditious tendenciee otbia son or ward, or if. ubeo ba 
saw thstbia efforts uoraof no avail be failod to warn 
the reepoBiihla authorities regarding hie relativaa dis- 
alfcetion, ba will incur a severe pcouCy 
The QoTernor-Qenenl la Council believes tbat there 
is every reaeon to expect luceete for a policy od (he 
lines described in the fengoiog paragraphs There ic 
much Ignorance and BHauadersUndiiig on the subject 
of Eritish rule in India, and thencs has arisen n epirit of 
disaSection, That spirit has not spread far, and the 
wrong inipraasioos on which it rests are espsbie of re- 
moval by eoncihatory disoussioo and earnest remoo- 
strancs tlany aupporteva nf the an called Satmnalvat 
programme have Uken alann at the development of what 
they regarded as a permissible political oioscmeDt into 
the fanatical outrages of the terrorist teeboD Tbs 
movement u favourable for deUcliing them from the 
party of di.affeotion and for convincing all bot the most 
extreme ot the darger to the general wclfarsofparaietent 
attacks upon the foundibonx ot Oi# esuhhshcd Govern- 
meuL The greet body of the poople are entirely loyal and 
prepared to join with the officers of OoterDimotin this 
iniaeion against disaffection In Bengal and Modraa. 
leagues have recently been formed to combat aeditwn 

and the Governmeot of India would ba gUd to see that 

example followed elsewhere 

But while ameers and contuinons efforts ahoold be 
made to suppresa disaffection bv the meant that have 
been indicated above, against those who remsun deter- 
^oedl j di^jal, the law xauat be trmW enlovced. It »a 
t” pi^Iie interest, that the spread of 

prove unavailing, recoorae mutt baht" 
dies. If crime cannot b 


•d. ItGovei 

be removed from tt 


ust ba puaiah- 


roScas, if aedition 


in disloyal, tb^ n 


be taught in a school or college either direcliy or indi- 
rectly. the aid and couoteuance of the Government must 
be withdrawn from it. Tbe maintenacce of Britisb rule 
»a Beeeasary for the good, of India and in the interests of 
the people entrusted to his charge the Governor General 
lo Council IS determined to suppress all attempts to snb- 
rerthu authority He desires to do this by concilia- 
tory methods, but if these fail, be is oonvinced tliat in 
applying sterner meMures he w ill bare the eupport and 
cooperation of the loyal and law-abiding people who 
form the great majority of the population otthe conntry. 

On tbe 17th of May, Mr E V. Levitge, Offi- 
ciating Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal,issued the following circular to all Gazetted 
Officers in Bengal . — 

Bir, — I am directed to forward herewith a copy of a 
leUer bio 636, dated the 4th March, 1910, from Uie Borne 
Department which sets forth tbe views of the Govern- 
nieaC of India oo the present political aituation of the 
couotry and contains instructions of tbe highest import- 
ance regarding the Tneans by viluch scdiCieo is to be com- 
bated It i« the laeutenaot Coveraer'a desire that 
every gazetted ofOccr should make bioiself acquainted 
with the useteots of Cbis letter without deley and thould 
take immediate stepi to guide bie conduct m accordance 
With ite loatructiose Cnpiee of (he letter, whieb are 
forwarded berewitb, should usmsdiately be circulated 
tor tba inforioauoD and guidance of all fretted eficert 
aubordinate to you 1 am new to communicate the fol- 
lowing observatious on the letter, and to say Chat mere 
detail^ inetroctions on specibc points will follow. 

It IS, perhaps, the case tbst eome ofiicen fesla natural 
tslucUnee to atsomato in any way with thoae tainted 
with, or even suspected of. sedition In porticolar, 
Indian oScere may in eome caaes be unwilling to risk 
their reputation by cnltivating close relatious with the 
dieloyal Tbs l.ieutenaet-Governor deairre it to be 
underalood that ouch personal feelirgsmusC be put aside 
It must bo taken aa Uie accepted policy of Government 
that every officer is to use hia personal endeavours to 
combat a^iUou Ho can only do ao by frequent and 
frank lotercoune with tbs classea who are moat exposed 
totbo poison , and it must be understood that an officer 
who faila In this matter, from whatever motive, will be 
bold to have neglected one of bis most important duties. 
Opportunities for the disseminabon of correct in- 
formation will preaeot themtelvei in many connections. 
A peru.al of tbe Indianowned press, both Vernacular 
and Boghth. will furnish many instances of mis- 
repreaentation both of the policy of Government 
and «t the individual acts of Government and its 
officers It la the duty of nil Government aeevants 

ih misrepresentations whenever an 

I lUelf. As regards matters of 
icy, Uis Honor believes tbat as in Bengal 
pressure bas been more severe on the middle 

whreli need not here be discnssea— so in Bengal'’Il*is m 
the sphere ot economics that misrepresenUtion of tbe 
facto baa been most harmful. In tins connecUonlam 
to call attention to the observations contained in nara- 
graph 4 ot the Home Department's letter on the theorr 
that India is drained of her wealth by her connection 
with Great Bntain. 1 am to aay that it is the duty of 


to eoutradicl 



EimcAHoxAi. 
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6DUCATI0NAI-, 


r pablica- 


TIIE OCRVKl'LA. 

Tlie folIovrinR Ins pphI lo *'■' f' 
tloi\ ; — 

The Ourukula h the only institution m 
where an ewtiest effurk is being msde to rexite 
the ftncienk institution of and to 

iwpatt education on found nnd ktulv Dhsmic 
linw. CUssical Sanskrit line Viie toreniost place 
in the cutriculutn hut Eoftlish nnd nioAletn sciences 
and fystema td philosophy are not neglecleil AU 
that is best in theWest is conserved, asairoxlateil and 
acciiToatised. The nueduvni of instrwcUon heinsArya 
Bhsshs— the fMi9uo-/ra«tn of India —the students 
can study and digest much more than can thew 
congenere in ordinary schools and ottcses, be- 
cause the dereloptnent of thought i« not hampered 
And the march of the intellect is not iTipedcd 
Another peculiar featuie of the scheme of studies 
followed in this eeminary ir that the conductors 
are not guided by any hide bound tmdtttona which 
have gathered round ofBeial Indian TJniversitice 
that have for their hjsis conceptions of education 
esttaneons and foreign to the Indian mind. 
Effoits are made to leach history from the rational 
Ipoint and the itnpressionnhle mind of th* 
young student is not loaded with the prejudiced 
one-sided and nsTTOw views of foreign amateiicii 
in the art of writing history. The Srahittf’charins 
are encouraged to trace the evolution of ih® 
Indian intellect 'ftoin the earliest times and 
to analyse pRyehologically and perceive instinc- 
tively the causes of tho downfall of their great 
country, once the cradle of many civilizaUoria, 
now the reetiug place of blaBte<l hopes and 
repressed nspirntions. They aro inspired with 
a pride in the past achievementa of their 
race, a consciousness of the national defect^ 
which hiive led to its degeneracy and n belief in 
it0 future destinies. But, perhaps, the most pp«i- 


liirchamUrUticoftho OurukuUisil* work of 
clmrscUr-building xTliich coa-usbi in inculcsfing 

Mun.1 principles of Wurrve both by prcceptmnd 

essmple. An institution having such etruop 
cUiros upon the sympathies of sU that care for a 
wjavenation of the vifsUzing and henitl.ful teach- 
angaof ancient rvpes, and a revivification of a 
ciTiliia'icn that ass inlet inuietra ted with Virile 
sprituality is well worth a visit. 

RXt-raDITL’Rt OV KDI'CATIOV. 

Some very useful statistics relating to educa- 
tion svere fiirnislief to the Council. The 
population of India erctuding Native Btates la 
22f*/37S,51.% The total eipenditure from public 
fund* (v licllior Imperial, Provincial or Jfiiricipal) 
on all kinds of cilucntion (including piimary edu- 
cation) was Rs. 3 57 crorea, while the expenditure 
on primary schools alone was Ra. 1’12 crorea, or 
Re. 0-2-6 and Re. 0-0-9, rrJpectisely, per head of 
population. Bombay with a population of 18j 
million spends R.s. C4’93 Iskha on education and 
Rs 29 70 on primary schools, which works nut 
to Re 0-6-7 and Re. 0-2-C respectix’ely per head 
of popuislion. Bengal nod Eastern Bengal do 
not appear to advantage in the slatistica. Bengal 
spends lesa on education than the Central Prov- 
inces, Punjab and Burma. The rale of expendi- 
ture per head of population Fop education is shown 
below : — 

A. r. 


Uombay 

Central Provinces ... 
Madras 

Itengal 

R. ISciigal 
U, Provinces 
N.-W, P. ProTiTiee . . 


1 11 
1 10 
1 10 


The figures aa to expenditure on primary 
schools show that Bengal spends least of all pro- 
vinces — in fact, even lees than Eastern Bengal 
M.d thelf.-'W. Frontier Province. Bombay heads 
Ow Usb-with Ra. and Bengal is at the 

bottom with Re. 0-0 4. 1. Z>. A’eirs. 
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i&d leiuptrof yonlh a(»dnetbepoide«l by the nMontyof 
etpmeoce nutbedoty of erery ob« toronmaail. 

knd th&t It w»« Uie daty of eons to obey . ond Iron 
a ch&oi of s'icb Bntruoed tniodi and teirle, tow coo’d 
Uvy crpcet reaco » cd order and propr>i' llcner.tn 
crcry tcbaol that iraJi founded for Uc Icerft of t)>e 
yoani?, rtIi|ion muit Cod lU doe place aod icorU toaeh- 
ISK lU n;htful anthorty 

She looked with tcry preat hope on the iniUatiro »I«at 
hid bees Uken is the Sati'e fculei to pre rtb^nooi 
leaehiog ID their ichooU A» they were anire, II II tbo 
Kiiim of Hyderabad had led the way in thil direction 
and proridrd for )iia JJindo aubjerta. ai ml) ae forhii 
Mooalman lobjeeti, Inetrurtioe is their own religion tn 
ererr ichool in hie bUte So ileo had the yooog Uaba 
rija'of Mraore followed along the laine wiae path and 
he,aHioduiB fiitn, liia ymrided edneiuoi* not onie 
tor Lie llndoo inbjeeta but ai wae hii diite. for hi* 
Moeeuloieo and ChneUan lubjceU at well tthererer 
three were SH boei of ane faitli, there the Stale 
prorided a tci'her of that faith to gi'e tbeio a 
teligioue and Dinril inetrsetion That wae aUo tfic 
eaae in isiay State* ol Rajpolana and in tome of 
the State* of Kathiawar And a* they *aw 
one Xatire State after another noeing on Uiot* liae* 
and ahowingtha practieab bty of ineh moral lad religl<Mi* 
iBitmetioa beiae gieen in tho lefaool* oeerwbiih they 
had eontrol, it did netaoera unUkeW tnat Iho Bntuh 
GeremnenV e*eor that reliroa led morali thould bo 
Uaght to tho yoang, would introdoee torao aionUr 
tehcnia ieto tho aebeola wlueli it lamediiult eoatrelled 
aad make nligioua aad moral latln'ctioa opireraal aa it 
eaebl lobe,tiireogheut tho leapth and breadth <■! ladia 
and aca it giren on nghl aad oeeful Loei 
KIMtDT rOB ei«CO'tIf»T 

VTiUi that it aught be hoped that Riueb of tho dieci n- 
bat and aare>t talked of aow would diaappear forUioec 
Were tho inenUblo fruite of a iTatem of educatina that 
trained the lotelli't withont mouldisg Uio charaeter. 
Itait taught a nan bow to proQt lor hio*elf wilboul 
icaebjog hiia tfc duty he own) to li» borrrrign, to bit 
State, and to hia CommunilT They might hope that 

woold do for the town all that ite projector! hoped it 
would She hoped and praynd that good citizen* of tho 
Motberlaod aad of the h.a]pire woold grow up under tho 
ahadowofthoae walla, that they would be loyal to their 
Ooremmeot and patriotic to their couatr*. and tbatttirv 

that etrebhed' Ufore India ^ae The gift of evoca- 
tion to tbo*« who could not afford the meana was 
tho nobleet form of chanty U wa» what Shaleipram 
called “ twice b1e»scd" bleaaitig him that gare and bim 
thatrecciTcd She would comaiend that laetitatioa to 
the help aod care of the eitizene of the towa 


LORD MORLEY.-Oocofthomakera 
of to-dar, who«e career ae tfao Secretar 
Lndir.i'Wiil.*hn5'ytVDiifcm-Vi‘tMo^ci«w*Iidltfni 
a glonou. epoch la ludiaa Uietory. Tbii 
With hi* life and hia political creed and a 
hi* icmeca to India, with copioiia ext 
tpecchea on ladian A&ain. 


of the tndia 
7 of State for 
D^^icmc me^ 
a akoteb drslii 
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lodujis ui Mauritius. 


There aro tno mirty Indian laliourer* in 
Manriiiu*— «o many tl.at in fart you wlil ace 
huiiiffcd* of r.en and womeri aUnins near llio 
MaLume'Inn Mrwqvie and on other atreetn on 

This colony is trx> aaiall fur any more iuoiigri- 

The trcatnient ol liiditii lalxiur^re on aiijrar 
raUtc* ■« rwalU unfjippy tboii^li undeniably better 
than IQ Natal end the Trenarasi 


Indian (abourers under indenture are liable to 
lx cvmpellol to carry human pirretn in ilia etia|>0 
of manure Ui the C*!il*, — no matter what Iheip 


Itunns the ind-ntore if you are bevUn or 
abused by your white eirpioyer, your Indhn 
friends will either be sfniid of your msiter, or 
wiU be won orer to hi* tide by better pny, mere 
ration*, or iijthter work lly the bye. MBietienea 
the quality of your rice end dholl way Dot eppaal 
to sour f>al*l»*. “ 

You may be set huder Inal* tb in ,vo J can do— 
abler mer (paid eitr* hut without your knowledge) 
may be induced to work with you and do more 
work thin you can hnian within the eaoie time. 
If you du not d? your allotted task— you may ho 
charge.! with the offence and sent to gaol with tlio 
help vf I'.dian v)tiirw>rx 

if you are ill the di-.p*n»ary steward imy say 
there i- iiothing the matter with you Or giio you 
Buch medicines and treatmei t as may cure your 
siippn— d idleness ^ 

During tbe ciup you will he made to work day 
nrd nigbt Tor a pslfry extra 

If you haia a good looking wife, jour superior 
Ii.diane, whites or semi-wliite*, msy gi'e aou all 
the trouble in the a otld to rob y ou of y ou^ p, • 


iK.iu,, Ol joul Slavery— there mav 
ptoeecutiona agai-nst you fur idleness, illegal, 
etice. not doing your allotted UsV, not return 
agticpltural implements Ulong.ng to the eiL 
•tfn-j-pN. -eiah. isrosecifiions being riahle t( 
wichdrawn if you re engage. 

Tlie I’roteclor of Immigrants docs not alw 
fioJ « easy or practicable or to bis intere„t 
di‘P'>^ed he ma, 
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head, or where the pain is most severe. ThU has 
.V- «ir^» tViR fthiu delicioUslv cool. In 


BUOMV JSSVESO of KUMaQU 
The USE o! sugar ns a rap\d teUever of fatigue « 
one -which we ate oolj just begiooing to appre- 
ciate. It has been incotparated into the most 
hird-beaded, coid-hiooded, mattet-of fact diet on 
earth, the German army rations, especially the 
‘forced march’ emeigency ration No other food 


any case, powders which are credited with the 
power to cure nervous headaches should he avoid- 
ed, some of the best being at leat exceedingly 
lowering, if they do not actuilly do harm. If the 
pain doee not yield to either nibbing or cold, the 
experiment should be tiled of plunging the feet 
into very hot mustard and water, which was con- 
sidered an infallible cure for headaches in our 


ol its bulli can take its place It is the Witl d j,,,, „ „ell as a remedy for an 

careful ohserversof men, pirticuUrlyin the tropics, 

that til, uteer the emoml oi .ugsr aad .agar- aMtiricTOaE or DOiToas. 


containing foods they aie supplied with, th« less 
alcohol and other stimulants they will crave For 
instance, the United Stales Oovem-ment now buye 
the best and purest of ‘ c mdy ' by the too and 
ships It to the Philippines, to be supplied to can 
teens and messes, finding tiiat its use diminishes 
the craving for native brandy , and it has long 
been a matter of comment fiom tlioughtful obseiv- 
era that the amount of dcucikennesa of a race or 
class is in inverse ratio to tbe amount of sugar it 
consumes. 

nCiDSCDES 

An ice b-ig, winch home people consider the bent 
cure for ft hcadftcbe, is not always Asucce^ There 
are seiero head tlnobbings, which are the result 
of neurnlgis, or at les«t of an incipient chill, and 
the Inclift rubber Ing, ice col I and cUmmj, makes 
the pain a groitdeal more unbearable «i«d« 
headaches can be cured most easily by very gentle 
maiMge at tlio bsok of the neck. Only the tviee 
should be rubbed, the head beirg laid on a cushion 
while a second person with a light but firm touch 
massages slowly upwards and downwards witn tb« 
finger-tips a* the very back of the neck under tbe 
hair, very firmly and evenly 

Another good cure for a headache ta said to 
he ibftt of rubbing on a mixture of elcohol and 
menthol Tbe coentbol and spirit muat be in 


Official etstistics have been compiled to show 
the number of University titles bestowed in 1909. 
We deal only, siys the Journal of Education, for 
March, with the Doctoi'a degree. ’Fails hts con- 
ferred It (in Letters lO, in Suience C, in Pharmacy 
8, in Medicine 29 ; in all) 59 times ; Besancon (in 
Science) once ; Bordeaux (in Letters once, in Phar- 
macy once ; in all) twice ; Dijon (in Letters) 
once , Qreiioble (in Letters once, in Science 0 ; in 
all) 7 times, Lille (in Letters once, in Medicine 
once, in Phariraij 3 I in all) 6 times ; Lyon (in 
Letters once, in Science once, in Jledicine 4, 
in PliBimKcy 4 , in all) 10 timea ; Montpellier 
(in Pharmacy 3, in Medicine 8 ; in all) 11 times; 
Nancy (in Science 3, in Medicine 4 ; in all) 7 
times, Rennes (in lettere) 3 times. The toti.l 
number of Poctor'e degrees given in the ye.sr is 
thus just 100. With a "life” of thiity-fivc 
years for Ibc degree, there will be in existence at 
any one time only 3,500 French Doctors ; where- 
as the United States in 7, onorurt/ Doctois alone 
willhave fiwnisbed a supply of more than 18,000. 
Even the warraeat friends of Americi— among 
whom we reckon ouTaelves—mustconfeas that eho 
hM lieen too eager in the discoveiy end lecogni- 
tion of learning. She has reaped higher honours 
through degcociof latitude. 


, e<\U8l parts, and tbould be drublied over the fore- 
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»ni1 wsM na'pen-UiI psmlipR inquiry. L^trr.it wm 
reTired nnrier proper »droiiii<tr«li'«» coitrol 
Tl.e Committee »re of opinion U.-it the T»tio«w 

e*i<*inj onlineoces reguUtin? the imp<jrUt»on*nA 
their enforcement leore little prounrf for eilveree 
CTiti.lxci.en'i they errivM »t the followinp c^n 

ririt.-Th»l«uhje«t loeertdn rceammonArtionm wh«rh 
w# thill b«T« to tneho in rpft'i to Iniliti<lue1 colonie* 
the of indentureJ Imm'^relion et ^eeluelljr 

Uie immlgrtot U'lOiirtr 

Second— ■nut Inainiimmiprelion u of the peelMt 
ttuMoce in dercloprng tlia retoureen of tone of eur 
tropieel eoloniM, end la inerea'inR their pro»pent» 

Third — Th»t in tho prcient condition of fndie inden- 
tnred eniigmlion It the only prectieehle form of emigre 
tioo to dittaot coloniet on any cotitiderahW arete. 

The report notes the* tho stti'iida of the l»>li>n 
Government has been conai*it“iilly one of neutral 
ity, eanng for the pro'e>.ti(in of the eiriRmbt 
nhiU Aiwidatlhg ihemaeUeH anltrelv Imm any 
eetive promotion of emipfration Tin* attitude 
the CommittM contider nice »««ing (Hat, earn if 
actively promoted, emigration could not per 
ceptihly reliere the pr««fure of popnhtion, 
while the Oovernment would he incumne 
responatbility for the prosperity of the emi> 
grant in diatant countnei. Ilut aa tho niejonty 
of vmlgiaTihl dc profper, the Committee tbmlithat 
all rewaiiahle Oieana ahould be tnVen tn innVe the 
fact Known, nlid to avoid oiitrepie'cntiitione end 
luapioona wbiuh tend to hinder recruiting nnd 
are* scurce of emberraesmciit to the Oovem- 
ment With this ohpct we have enggested that 
it would be well to pot into eflrct e suggestion 
made by the Viceroy end Ins Council in 1877 
that Indian oflicere should he deputed at regu 
iar mteriaU (ss), once iii five or Beven years, ti> 
visit the various colonies which receive Ind an 
emigrants nnd report upon their condition and 
on any arrangements which may be desirable to 
promote for their welfare. The puUication of these 
reports aud the faciUtatian of cormpondrnca 
between the emigrants and their fsiniliea — a 
Subject which has nlraady received attention in 
several of the colonies — ought in cur opinion lo 
do Bomet'iing at all events to overcome ignorant 
prejudice, lo render emigration tnoro popular, and 
‘hHft,»oj iseuurtaii-*«aliy-iiup;^ij <fi 'idoonrria A*ino 
most suitable kind for the moi-e distant coloniea 
Reviewing the Colonies end Dependenmeii in 
order, the Comroittee offei various inioor angges- 
tioDg in regard to theStraiU Settlenjeote.Mauritiiia 
(where Indian emigrants and their deerendants 


now form nearly two thirds of the jwpuUfinn), 
jemaief, and Fiji Tln-y dismiaa the nllrgitioii 

that tlm importation into Ttiuidad Ima led ton 

v«ilnrtt<m of wages niwl uneTOployment among 
otlivTcIsssrs of the j>opulntion Indian itrn)ij,r»- 
tioti, they consider, will he recesciry for some 
time to pu*}i forward agneiiltiiral d.welop'nent 
although in time it should censi<. In West 
Afnot, they fin 1 no (laid fur the cmplciymcnt of 
Indian agrniiltuisl lil>ourers In IlritMi Foot 
AfiiCK, they note a cnn*idernbln demand for lalntir 
r, in the owfiera of fibre fsrlorica in the Arid /one 
listwcrn the miat and the upland*, hut they can- 
not lecocimend the intruluction of iideiiturod 
Ul'uur iinhiis the imtn’granta are ofTcrrd the 
option if rrmaming in the country nfur (ho 
eifiratiun of thnr coiitracl , and in itsw of the 
ohji-ctioiii of the white population in the ilfhind 
distiicts to any meaaiircs tending to increase the 
resident Indian population, they adviss the aluwrr 
priess of educ-itiiig native labour for the deielop. 
oiriit of the <ol >ny h resoiii'ccs In Uginda, how- 
evei, they atate tliiit there are largo tracta lulta- 
ble for Indian ssttlement hut the nbeenco of funds 
for the initial ezpenaev of tho edrenture raht-i an 
apparently insiiperible difliculty 

IVDSVTUftrp LABOUR 


While the Committee approve indentured emi- 
gration as the only practicnhle form of etiiigritlon 
from India to distant colonies on any considerable 
sf-ale, at tho pime time they insist tint InJians 
who have completed their term tf indenture, 
ahould l>e in all reapectN free men, subject tn no 
labour ordinnncea and with personal privileges no 
whit inferior to tho«o of any other class of Die 
Majisty'a euhjecta resident in the colony. The 
immigrants, on completion of their indenture, 
ahould be free either lo return to India or to settle 
an free ciliiena in tho coh'ny Drawn na they are 
from the agricultural lahoiir classes, they usually, 
when they settle In the colony, desire to become 
proprietois of agricultural land, and such a eettio- 
luent of peasant proprietors is in the interests of 
the colony no less than of the Indiana themselves 
Moreover, the following geneial principles are 
enunciated . — 


Fwsl— That a 


offer an oppocti 


ted.on!»^ro.«4irh. ■vUmvIss.^ 
e time-expiied iDimigrsnt to 
HI, inuvpenueni capacity on tho land 
Se^d— It follows that emigration of this paturg 
shouM obIt bo permitted to loch ooloniei as bare loare 
land capable of development ‘ 

Third —That it being obriously tO the adranUee of 
a colony to develop its epsre land there le do objection 
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iiR M n. rnELrs, b.a., ll n. 

This gentleman is an American of Now York. 
He wa.a a law)erin large pr.ictiee tn that city, 
but has now given up his profeasion and is greatly 
interested in educational and eotial inovetnenle. 
lie is a preacher of universal brotlieihood and a 
great fiiend of the Hindus, an admirer of their 
religion and liteiatuie Mr Phelps la now practi- 
callya Hindu Vedantist in religion, dresses him- 
Belt asa Hindu, and is a veget.nan. Swami 
Vivekananda was the guest of Mr Phelps when 
ho went to America on his gieat religious 
mission. He visited Oejlon some years 
back and was the guest of Mr Ramanathan, 
K 0., 0 M. 0 , in Colombo, and Mr. Ramaiia- 
than’s visit to America a few years ago was at the 
instance of this gentleman Mi Phelps w now in 
our midst. He accompanied Mi Ramanathan 
here, and nn finding the great educational work 
which the latter has started here he has made up 
hu mmd to remain in Jaffna for a month and to 
help the Siva Pducational Assocution m organis- 
ing the village ,ohooU which aro to be the feeder 
schools to the Giru- College at Maruthanamadam. 
-—A Co«o?7i6<j Paper. 

ruYsiquES op uo^iRcns 
A r.„„kabl, fe„„, .b„„ 
f'Bmne E„rop,.n mon.rcL. „y, " M.^.p . 

tmtthej aie n.aily .11 .horter than their Cen- 
.better 

ban Q.e.n JUry. Th. G.rntrn En,pr™ i, , 
tria. taller th.n th, K.i„r, „ho i„,i.ta 

on th. Lmpr„.,ltt,„gdow„ „b„ th.y ^ 
graphed together. Czar Nicholas IT i-, 

-..byth..«. .1 t„. cll”' '1* n 

-a*. tb..h,u,a.r 


Denmark, too, is a good deal taller than her hus- 
band. Exceptions to tlio rule are the King of 
Norway and the new King of the Belgians. The 
latter U 0/t 2in, in height, .and the tallest King" 
in Europe. 

T2B MAX wuo COUXT8. 

Speaking at Paris, Mr. Iloosev’elt is reported 
to have said; — “ It is not the critic who counts, 
iiot the man who points out how the strongman 
stumbles, or where the doer of deeds could have 
done (hem better The credit belongs to the man 
who is actually in the arena, whose face is marred 
by dust and Bweat and bloo.1, who strives valiantly, 
who errs, and comes short again and again, be- 
cause there is no effort without error and short- 
coming, hut who does actually strive to do the 
deeds, who knows the great enthusiasms, the 
great devotions, who spends himself in a worthy 
wow, who at best knows in the end the triumph 
«t high a-liievement, and who at the worst, if he 
TV®**® greatly, bo that 

aouu "k '‘®”r iliose cold and timid 

aouls who know neither victory aer defeat.*'— 

Set-mee-Ground'd Pelief. ^ • 

TUB DSILLIANT SUCCESS OF A BEXGALl LADT, 

''‘O' 6”«‘ ttllstattion to find 
cr,d,?.St ' ">«>ed Sretmati B.taoti ha. 

lor Sannic lotornitdiate examination 

V ''’b“ ««■ «o >be 

Iblndl.i ."b'»”»»t nt thi, lafiy, „hn ha. 

»^'bd■lie. ot her ..a, is 
. “'>b P»sed tl„ eaamination 

i. rv hard^J.,,'’, " , e'”-™"? recoEn.s.d a. a” 

Pninta with 1° ."'“'b, eensideriog the subtle 
KrL n .V' '“‘b '“'“’"■"i bos been 
bft division. But this is tli, first 
b.”^w! I'dy has shown 

■n thTS f Z 1 “bstiuse si.bieota 

eemmico ;,ith.t.irrb.“" 

bail, trom the w'"*"?' ’^''S lady in question 

and w, remoml,? to“hMo™h'"' °bittaS<»>S. 

B«'"e Ihroiieh theie o"" “‘ber l"diss 

-aiunination, i„ different ", 

tof. The ervrlii n from the aame 

•re not behind their rnato"l 

grasp of Sanskiif ».v. i ®,*^rethren, so far as the 

in a pre-eminent m ' *"'* concerned, belongs 

Breelti”""' "b. Adh^apak of 

Tarkaratda. ’ Pundit Kunja Bohari 
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Europeans in Native States. 

The question of the appointments of Europeans 
to the Native States lias heco the subvert of pablic 
di-eussion and comment for a lung time There 
were vanous re«triction? itDpo.«ed on the Native 
States b) the Paramount Power with regard to 
appointments of the doouciled white rommnmtv 
that had the effect of limiting the scope of swth 
appointments to the detriment of the inlexaLa «>f 
both the emplojer and the emplojee in inan> 
cas»a. Instances can be riled in support ^ this 
fact 

But the restnctioiis referred to appear to have 
been remored to a certain extent by the circular 
recently l»sued by His Excellency, the Viceroe, 
Lonl Mintoon the subject The circular id q<ie«> 
ti)n was circulated to all the GoveromeDts of 
'Feudatory State by the Foreigo Office enyimiog 
upon the Darhar in each State the necessity of 
ecting up to the aptrie of the tame The fitting 
reply that the Nizam of Hyderabad bis given to 
this circular is worthy of note It may not be 
urlntereating to reproduce the terms of that 
reply This h what Hi« Highne«s the preroier 
natiie ruler of India has Miid in reply to 
Mio'o's circular • — '* The wi-Kloni and foreoght of 
my *ncc»tors induced them to employ Ilindas 
led Mahonie»1ai,a, Europeans and Paraeea alike 
In carryirg on the administration ami they 
repnse.1 entire cunfifence in their officers what 
ever religion, rree, ciiste or creed they belonged 
to. Inheriting the policy of ny forefathers, 
Ihave endeavoured to fdlow in (heir footsteps. 
It is in a creat measure to thi« policy that I at- 
tribute the conUnlment and Well being of my 

Tha Government of India, it ia well known, act 

up to the pun, iple and policy sketched abors in 
the rsatter of filliog up pnblic appointments and 


always recognise ability and character as the only 
passport for admission into the public service with- 
our any distinction of creed or colour tt is there- 
fore quite inexplicable why the Government have 
thought to follow a different policy in the appoint- 
ments of public officers in the Kativo States How- 
ever, be It said to the credit of Lord ilinto that 
His Excellency has already taken action to remove 
the rc<tiictions referred to a cci tain extent. It 
appears from his attitude that His Excellency 
seems to recognise the necessity for relaxing other 
modes of interference with the administration of 
the Xitive States winch cannot fail to prodnee 
baneful results a-, foreshadowel m the memorable 
spewjh that ha delivered on the occasion of His 
Elceltencs '» vwit to the Udaipore State 
Now, uking a broad view of the whole situa- 
tion and considering the growing development and 
progress of the Native States ib the direction of 
civilization, enliglitenment an, I eticcassfal adminis- 
tration, It IS indispens-sbU and desirable in the in- 
terests of good government that native rulers of 
intelligence should le allowed a free voice in the 
appointments of their officers, no matter to what 
race and caste they belong, without being handi- 
capped in the matter of selection by the Foreign 
Office ID any way —fftndu Pati loC. 

H H the hlabaraja of Uonybbaoj 
Accompanied by hi« euite arrived at Yokohama 
on the 14th Cltunoon hoard tbe Emprttf of Japan. 
Hw QigUnewi, who haa seldom left tbe cnpital of his 
Native Swt«. starteil 01 a round tlie-world tour 
leaving CaJeutU o« the 10th of May last and made 
h>s way to three «hoie« before s-siling for America 
It being Hia Highnes,’ chenrhe.1 de.ire to visit the 
heme of the great n-vlion who had won such great 
victories twice in the wars with the two. mighty 
empires of the East and West. After eUyfng at 
the OrienUl Hotel for three days'His HighneM 
will come to Tokyo and spend about three weeks 
111 Mght-seeiog, after which he will |ea„ 
America on the 5th of July next —Japan Tim^a. 
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EGYPT AKD I\DIA 

The Speci-^l Correspondent of the Times 
writes 

To.nyor., who come, l.ei. f„„ l„h„ n, 
Ulk.hoal "EoypthoUnmt" „„,i 
.om.wl„t o„„., Th.,e „„ 

doubt „„ ih, .ottoo. 
sent s, loot, on Ejypt „„|, „h„j 
,„d.. 

‘ ” t ■' “'-geon, 

^V.oloncothnt„li™.io,j hr.od, n„„d„ 
schools and colleges there i. »i 
,.ooho,di...... 

. Urg.,.h„. 0, 8 o 

.0,1 0, „r' 

7'>''i"g "Mh. 

.Bu,n.t 11, . ..oo„a.„oy of Pow„.oro 

an Blian civUixation * 

But it i. impowibl. to b.l,.„ ,h., 
untMl 1,., b.hindi, .nylh,„g|,|„„,. ^7 u 

voty fotmid.bl. fore., which nnd.rli. Inj*" 
uncl-forc, ,h„ in ^ 

a,te..,on. .,u„.,.o,h. „cy fo„„a.u.„”„7™ 

E.ynt, on Ih. contmry, 

tunc, ,n n con,l,„t „,i, „„ 

cisss, for iiisUncc, that nn.„.. ** 

the prestige and authority ZZZl 

with the West in reil.ty far mo*, 

.p... of E-ogrephicl prexini.y, " 

..thor f„ b.tl,r or for wor.., 

«n, hsrict in Eejpt which i, h,. . 

India There h-ia been ro etiriing of the • 
in Kgypt analogous to the social reform * 
meat or the lir.hmo Sam.j or the Arya-K 
.«>• .1 th. n.h.r renicrnn, 


.India which have marked a genuine effort eithei 
to hatmoniz® •Eastern and Western ideals or t< 
raise the former to a higher plane in onler tbi 
better to resist the invasion of the latter. Egypt 
h« iirtit a Ifubar who was an Armenian and a 
Rns who was by birth a .Tew, but, not to men- 
tion the many distirgiiished Indiar-s svho liave 
discharged w.tl, no les, loysity than ability 
bigh judicial and administrative functions both 
under the Government of India and in the 
ve Stitea hen has Egypt produced think- 
"» of the intrllrclii.l „„„] .mioence of 

R-n. H„h„„ R„j. „ 

,1' ■'''“•J. "I u Eun.a,? lu the field 

«>P-,l.l.»l .giMtioo, Egjp, 

P ot.a « Dliingr., posiibly sl,o « Til.l, 

dn Chose; but where baa it pro- 

reso intellect, the dialectical 

7 1 "■ oi . «••• 

.L """f"’ «■' 

7Z , •■> w* 

'-ctieuaocofth. E.ru, 7 

■naLT:„i..,„o„„„c7r"r w'"™' 

in Indn. U.^g m « , j "* 

opmfow whid, °“'| ’Z'" °' "“''"■'1- 

'iolenr, ,,„g„ . '•'"P"“')- wi.b-n5,.. 

•ction, but i„ violence of 

"eems entirely t?i;ck iT** »n 

t«^ith-.t,„d requisite 

There are ceruin d.m! f'aniuur 

Egyptian problem which ^ peculiar to the 
»«‘they.r.Beoutof S ‘'*«t in India, 

under wi..,,,, innuen® h"""'"' «-<“triction. 

I*"™'' - “S;t 

- wS. rtSi;\7 th. ^.'/'-rib-lM .hallow 
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Baroda Administration- 

The administration is cairied on progresdve 
lines The credit for this is due first and fore- 
most to the sagacious Maharaja Oaekwar nho is 
taking an intelligent and keen interest lo the de- 
tails of administration and is ever busy devising 


Industries in the fihavnagar State- 

In the report of the administration of the Bbav- 
oagar State during the year 1909-10, the folloiv- 
ing reference is made to the progress of cotton and 
other industries in the State. The one cotton 
spinning and weaving mill which esists in the 


schemes for improving the lot of Ins subjects 
His position is, perhips, unique, for there is none 
in India, certainly not among the ruling princes 
or the membeis of the landed aristocracy who are 
endowed with the intelligence, enlightenment and 
keen statesmanship which His Highness brings 
to bear on the consideration of the various pro- 
blems that must arise in the administration of a 
State. Credit is also due to his ministers and ad 
risers without whose lojal co operation ell bis 
sSbrts to promote his subjects' peaceful progress 
would probably be unavailing The State is now 
trying the experiment of working the adaioistra- 
tive machinery vnth a European Dewao. Ur Sed- 
don The experiment, we need baidl; state, will 
bs watched with interest, ncne the less keenly be- 
c'use in the very nature of things, it cannot be 
repeated During tbe last few months be has been 
at the head cf tbe edmioistration, Mr Seddon 
eeems to have done gm-d work sod idvi (ified him 
self with the beneficent policy of the Geekwar 
We hope that he will pUy a part ojt le« notable 
than that cf Captain Burke, of the other Mahratta 
State, Saegh. AVe congratulate tbe Baroda 
Government on the progressive adtnIDl^tratloo 
they have been able to present to the public who 
are watching with eagerness the efforts made id 
this Model Sute to solve the several problems 
which, in some iti«Un««, are still awaiting solution 
at the hands of the British autUonlics in tbe 
adjoining districts,— t'nixel India and A'rrtitu 
Staiea. 


State has 327 looms and 19,600 spindles. It con- 
anmed 30,35,173 lbs of cotton in the year under 
report, the production being 29,69,942 lbs. of yarn 
valued at Its. 11,67,969 and 9,69,973 lbs. of cloth 
valued at Rs. 6,12,642 The average number of 
mill hands employed was 1052 A email hand- 
loom factory w«» converted by its proprietor into 
a power loom one . it is worked by an engine of 7 
horse power end has 25 l»me, the average num- 
ber of hands employed being 28. 

Thera were 11 cotton presses iu the State, seven 
at Bhavnagar and four at Jlahure, and 18 gm- 
rung factories with 505 gins at Botad, Dhola, 
Panchtavads, KuLdls, FacLana, Dungar, Rajula, 
Mahuva, Je»r. Tulaja and Sihor. Hand gins 
are now rarely to be found m the towna though 
they are even working lu a few villages 

Though hand weaving has been at a very low 
ebb, weavers in KundU, produced a good stock of 
gold laced pac^Aedis, «lk-border«l dhfilar,, and 

Uiickcoveriogsheetsof cotton known as ehofaU. 
Botad weavers prcdaced a email stock of cotton 
cloth known as "check." Oadhada turned out a 
stock of stout woolen blankets, and the Khatris of 
Sihor. Umr.l»..Dd Vartej produced carpets and 
bed covers dyed in variegated colours. Pretty 
lUtJe wooden and ivory toys continued to be made 
io Mahova, and the skill of tbo Sihor copper- 
amilfas in the preparation of brass and copper 
household utensils is still admired. 


During the year under review, an enterprising 
fvuUemao of Botad started a hosiery factory on a 
very small scale in which socks and stockings are 

Ih. Sl.U, ,,.1. 



Dim' OF THE MONTH— (tfOTiif?.) ' 


July 4. It ia mthoriUUvcly stated ttnt Mr. Da 
Bouliy, I. C. S, 0. 1. E., Chief Secretary to the OoTWft- 
iTtMit of Bombay has accepted the Bciaata 8oi.retarjrBhJ]^ 
to Sir Charles Ilardiogc, the Vioeroy-eleet. 

July 5. The BuRSO-JepanesB Agrcemeol has beeo 
•igned. The terms haae been commonkalcd to Groat 
Britain and France, but are still unpublished. It is 
Stated that the Agreement guarantees the maiotenanfio 
of the efaiiM quo in Manchuria on Iho lines o! the 
prerioui HussoJapanese arrangements, and proridea 
that it these, or the Agreements siith China, are menaced, 
Russia and Japan mil concert measures of defence. 

* July 6. Mirza tiairat. Editor of the Cuiron Coceffr, 
Delb), nbo rras connoted for cheating and sentenced to 
three years' Imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000, 
appealed to the DinsionsI Judge of Delhu who haa 
promUedi to delirer judgment on the Oth instant. 

July 7. Mr. Joseph Pearson of Lnerpool Umsenity 
has been appointed Direotor of the Uueeura to Colombo. 

July 8. Lord Crerre, replying to a oorieipondeot, 
intimated that he was eoRimanleating with I.ord Olad« 
Itoneonthaaubjectottho troatmont of Indians in th« 
Traniml, 

' Lord Gladstone, In a speoch during his first oficial 
visit to Johannatbntg.reeognited that Mahoniodans and 
British Indians had a claim to his attention. He could 
not forget Ilia Majesty's Imperial responsibilities er 
Ignore his own. 

In the House cl Commons Mr. Montagn, replying to 
questions by Sir John Jardine, said that, after carefal 
consideration the ReereUry of Slate in Conocil hsd 
eorae to the ceneluilon that the establiibmCDt of» 
chartered High Court, whether for the whole of Donna. 
ot Lower Burma only, was not required In the Interest* 
of the PrOTlnce. 

Ho proposal with relercoce to the tsUhiiihmeot of a 
Unirertity for Ourmabaa yet reached I.ord Sforley.' 

July 0. Adrertieenenti In to.da;'r daily paper* 
tnnounee th* Tolontary winding'np ©1 tha Dar.h ot Asia, 
Limited, which had bees formed recently. 

WANTED. 


,*• Jaly 10. On warrants issued by the Chief Fresidency 

'Mngistnie, Inspector Eettignra, of the Criminal Invest!- 
• ^ioa Department, to-day arrested three llahrattai 
named Sadashiv'-Shastri, Ramji Rane and Sweerora 
Vartak, on chn^es* under Sections 121-A and 153-A. 
*The accused are Oie writer, publisher and printer, respec- 
tively, of a Mahratbi book entitled “Varu Dharni Ml 
Uaosa’* which was printed in tho Ganpat Ktishnnil 
Frees ut Gorgaum. 

July 11 The death is announced of the German 
Astronomer, Dr. Galle, at tho age of 98. He .was the 
dtsLOverer «t the planet Heptune. 

July 12 Private advices from England say that 
Mr. Rajeodranath Sen, Si a , Calcutta, who diiboguished 
himself in Applied Chemistry at Irfods University, has 
been appointed to the Indian Educational Service, and 
will bo posted to the Bibpur Englneoring College as 
Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

Mr Ayodhya Das, Darvister, GorsUhpur, hsimsdo a 
donation of Rs ^ per mensem to Mrs. Besant, to 
utilise at her diici'etion. It is understood that half will 
be given to the Benares Central Hindu College end half 
for otlier Tbeosopbical purposes. 

July 13 llerr Luedert, the Dorlin authority on Sans- 
hrit, baa Kuoceeded In deciplierleg tho Bansicritinanus- 
criptedtfcoreredatTurfao, iaCentral Asia,l>y M.Locoq. 
They consist of scenes from plays, aome being 2,&IXJ 
yeare old. 

In the House of Commons, Colonel Bcely, replying to 
Mr CoHini, said that tho general principles of the 
Ccjlon franchise had been agreed upon. A draft Ordin- 
aocr, scUling the details, was now under consideration. 
The definition of the word Burgher " recommended 
by the loeii Commission had been accepted, and 
• number of person* of miied blood, to whom tho 
term “Burgher" was not applieable in a strict bistori- 
cel sense, would, therefore, be entitled to vote for the 
Burgher Member of CounciL Other Eurasians not 
included In this estegory would Ins entiUed to be regiiter- 
(id aa voters for the Ceylonese Member, If they were 
(lualified from an 'educational point ot tUw. 


The pubho to know that Aidt to Ktvipaprr /tentf- 
1*9 by Hareodf* Hath Mijnmdar Is, a* ibe /n<finn 
JffrTOr tar*. “ An eicellent Dictionary of choies words, 

S hraaoi, Idiom* and provetb* as weW a* l^bo and other 
oreigo expressions which are eonimonly In use t* news- 
paper*"* • Joatsce AahutaahMuhhtryeeV. C..CaJ«rtta 
Unirertity, says: It eontalns ioterestinK inforoatioa. 
IL-^Tnce Ba. 1-4. To be bad ot the anUior at 3S— t, 
’’ 'parlload,Calcotts. , 


SAKJlVlKl PILLS.' 

*1'*,'?* .*'*'”*^1 tor Invigorating 

who desire to str^rthen ”** pw**’"* 

thu memety “nd to 

They Imparl *fi*iost nervoos debility, 

Waf waUcove^Am*'"^^ P*’* A single 

Sapnt d Co /^ • f A bottle 40 Pills. 

^ C;.emMfs, A-albadevi Bo,nbas. 
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the crop becomes iinprofitnbte. In the few instances 
in which r new Taiiety as tlie White Bailey, or 
the produi.t of new methods of glowing and hand 
ling, as the bright fine cured tobicco, has tempor- 
arily commanded fincy puces, the rapid ii.ci'easo 
in production has reduced the profits to the 
grower to a level comparable with those for 
otbcr similar types In the case of the shade 
grown cigar tobaccos, which for a time were veiy 
profitable in Florida and Georgia, present pncea 
are such as to leave little or no profit to the 
grower. There is room for improvement in both 
the yield and quality of the output of tne di&erent 
tobacco growing sections With the exception of 
SBiiU areas producing high grade tigar wrapper 
leaf under intensive systems, end for which there 
is relatively a very limited demand, the beat results 
are obtained by growing tobacco as ooi ey crop n 
a properly planned rotation system with other 
crops adapted to local condition^ 

Copies of tbs circular may obtained from 
the Government Printing Othce, Washington, at a 
very small cost ~//i<fiafl Trade Journal 

The Banking Hall-Tear. 

SLUBSSAD BASK, LIBITID 

The Alhh^bad II ink will piy an ad intrcimdivi 
dend a» the nte of 12 per cent per annom and a 
bonus at the rate of 6 per cent per annum on the 
ordinary shares and the interest on the preference 
sb«rea for the half year ending 30tb June, 1910 
BLNARES BANK, LUltTID 

The net profits of the Benares Bank, Lmiited, 
after mvVicg all the proiisions for the half- 
year ended the 30lh June, 1910, amounts to 
Rs. 2i>,323 & 5 1 add thereto the sum of 
P>». 6,081 3 3 lirought forward from the pre- 
vious half year's account and the divmble bal- 
ance amounts toRa 32.407-11.8 The Directors 
recoTsmend a dividend of Rs. 8 per cent per 
arnum to the ahareholden which will abeorb 


Rs 12,000 The sum of Rs 12,600 will be 
tranMeired to the reserve fund, thus increasing 
it to Rs 62,500 and after providing R«. 500 for 
the contingency fund the rest will be carried for- 
ward to the next half yeai’s account The work- 
ing capital of the Bank during this half year has 
gone up to about Rs 36,00,000 

OUDH COUUERCIAL BASE. 

The oat profit for Che half year ended SOth 
June, 1910, amounts to Rs, 47,612 and tucluding 
R«. 47,682 brought forward friim the previous 
half yeaj and Rs. 53,970 on account of premium 
00 new shares, the total amounts to Rs 1,31,294. 
A dividend at the usual rats of ten per cent 
Rill be declared and the balance will be kept 
for ilrengshening reserves The whole of the 
new capital of two lakhs of rupees has been fully 
subscribed in the half year at n premium of 60 
percent The subscribed capital is now five lakhs. 

ALLlAN’CE BANE OF 8IULA 

The Alliance Bark of Simla hashed a highly suc- 
cessful year for the twelve months ended the 30th 
June, 1910. The actual profit, including the bal- 
euce brought forward, is four lakhs and ten thou- 
sand rupees The Directors propose a dividend 
and a bonus at the late of 11 percent; an addi- 
tion to the reserve fund of half a Ukb, bringing 
that fund up to 28 lakh« aud carrying forward a 
balance of Ra 80,000. Tins result constitutes a 
record year’s working for the Alliance Back. 

BASE or BCEMA. 

The net profit of the Bank of Burma for the 
half-year ended 30th June, is Rs 1,67.781-3 9 
to which ha* to be added Rs. 21,331-4-7 brought 
forward from the 31st December, 1909. mak- 
icg a total of R, 1,89,132 8 4 available for 
distnbution The Directors have decided to de- 
a dividend at 7 per cent, per annum for 
t^ half-year absonbing, (free of income taxi 
Rs. 61.637 8 ; to phee to the reserve funj 
mg this foml 4 lakhs) R* l.OO.OCK) and to carry 
forward to the next half-year Rs. 2,74.456 0 4. 
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In a few however, tieeil w collected and 

used. This Utter practice has l>een found togive 
s Diuch better crop and larger bulbs, but it takes 
B httle longer to come to maturity 

Irngated rsggi has in the monsoon season 
been found by repeated ezperimei ts to give 
better yields and better gram when pUnt- 
ed on ndges and not in beds Any one can 
see for himself how much stronger the rsggi 
plants are which nre on the ridge surrounding the 
edge of an iriigation square than those planted 
within the square P'aniing on ridgfj* is a com* 
■non practice on garden lands in the south cf the 
Kulitalai Taluq, Triehinopoly Di"lrtct 
^hen the ram fed groundnut crop is planted 
with a cereal it is noticed that thn former la not 
nearly ao eunject Ui the attack of the “Surul 
Puehi" as when the groundnut is raised at a pure 
crop. The practice of planting the groundnut in 
a cereal crop, atieh as cumbu, after the latter 
ia eatablished, was recommended m last year’s 
calendar, 

Applicaticna fur leeJ for trial sent to ofQcere of 
the Agricultural Department, abould bo accoci« 
paoied by a deacnptinn of the eoil and, where oe- 
ressary, the means of irrigation available Ittnuat 
be borne in mind that crops reccniraended by the 
Department, cannot suit all kinds of soil and eea. 
son, and advice can often be given or some other 
kind of seed recouinisnded which will save disap 
pointment and often failure 

H 0 SAMPSON, 

Dtpt'ly Dirtctor tf Agneulliirt, Soulhtrn Dinnan 

Agriculture in Japan 

Mr. S. C. Basu writing in the J/ot/em A’e. 
new details the raelho.ls employed by the 
Japanese Government for the promotion of 
agriculture. With characteristic infallibility the 
Japanese have acquired great proficiency in 


agrienltiire, but according to Mr IJ-nsu, the 
■nceesa is due in a great measure to '* the com- 
prehenMve and far-reaching aasistmea which it 
has consistently received from the fiovernmenl.” 
The first decisive step which the Government 
took in the direction was the abolition of Feu- 
dalism and the recognition of the individual 
owiietship of the ami, thus creating an economic 
independence which is a vital factor of economic 
progress But the genius of the Japanese could 
not fail to appreciate the value of cn operation 
whenever it was neeesar.ry and practicable, and 
the Law of AgncuUural Societies was the result. 
These Societies have full powers to regulate 
agnciilturel operations in detail and thus resem- 
ble the mediTval tradeguilda of Europe though 
with none of their exrliisivvness. The " Govern- 
ment would not force any locality to create a 
society, but whenever there none, every farmer 
of the village IS compelled tii Join the lociety,” 
The next great measure wbich the Ouvernment 
took was to enforce an adjustment of fsrm-lands. 
Fanners were coiopalled to exchange their farms 
with each other with a view to the coosoHda- 
lion in one place of the hnd belonging 
I" eeih farmer and thus minimise the 
expense of putting up fences, employing 
and supervising workmen, etc. Nor are agricub 
tural banka and credit aocietiea forgotten with 
their wholeaonifi mfluance of keeping the farmer 
away from the clutches of the money-lender. 
And agncultural education la being imparled by 
means of three kinds of instiliitionK, rfe, f. 
Cullegee which concern themselvea with the 
more advanced branches of agricultural science. 

2 Perfectual schools for the instruction of farmers 
and then sons and, 3 village schools for teaching 
elemental- prineipics in consonance with local 
conditions 
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oC China— these agencies sharply ftrock the 
two chilizations npainst each other, ainl the 
wotW sees, to-day, a smonUlerinR spark of 
unrest ill India, which, in time, will grow’ in 
dimensions and actnity until the the has 
burned tlie dros- of slothfulness from the nation 
and purified the land so it is fit to innk with 
the enlightened peoples of tiie world. 

To-day, discontent is the keynote of the 
eretwhile “ country of content ” — the ** nation 
ofnirv.ana.” Moreoier, this unie.,t is hydra- 
headed. F.^eTy phase nf life in the land heara 
the unmistakable in irks of dtsKattsfachon 
Every literate man is rnlhr-iUed by the spmt 
of roiolt against existing fondiH«n> hefore 
the majesty of this eentinient. the canons of 
yesterday are hound to tremble They are 
hound to he swept aside, like ro many cobwebs 
brushed away hy a broom. The aociat. 
economic and even religious Ruperstructures 
tnn’t be thoroughly renovated and improved, 
lest they he altogether razed to the ground by 
the dissatisfied ones, to be reydaced by more 


imlicatiie of life where there wav death not 
long ago. Tt is Rignificant of the coining era 
of construction that i« soon. to dawn on India, 
enabling tiiat country once again lo giie 
abunilanlly to tbe world, as it did in the past, 
iicli treasures of wisdom, gems of philosophy, 
and eolnees of religion. 

Octidentols are apt to think and w-rite of 
Indians ns hemg plavirh in disposition and 
incapable of independent action. HiIr im* 
pressii.n, never true iv tolo, now i« fast growing 
jja-sf‘ The ludmu of tO'd.\y i< athroh willi 
tlie spirit of ii'depeiideiii e and self-reliance. 
The entire nition i- imbned with the desire to 
make sinh progress ns will give it the right 
to he (5.i‘«pd with tlie adi.anceil people of other 
l,IO<ls. 

The late Swnmi Vivekananda exhorted every’ 
countryman of hiR lo pray night and day: 
“ Tliou, I/ord, Thou Slotlier of the Universe, 
vouchsafe manliness unto me. Thnu Mother of 
Strength. Uke nw’ny my nnmnnliness and make 
me a man.” lie advised bis brolher-Indions: 


modern, more convenient edifices. 

It is a travesty of the holiest of holy in 
human nature to talk of the unrest in India 
in terms other than the mo«t reveient. In 
every tense of the word, this discontent is 
divine. In iti essentials, it is cosmic in 
character,evoUitionnry,coiiatructiie, and uplift- 
ing. While in a thousand years from now it will 
not matter much if the sons of a little 
European Isle have held India in subjection, 
it will matter much if the genius of the 
nation has performed its God-giveii mi«Bion, 
enriched posterity by progress in religion, 
philosophy, science, art, and industry. 

India is Uke dough in which the yewst of 
unrest and longing for liberty has !>een 
introduced. Gradually, the leaven is sending 
out its delicate hrnnchlets and working its 
way through the whole TOasi>, the bxibldeft i«e 
rising to the top in a fine froth of foam. Itefore 
long, the dough will spill over the lop of the 
pan — for you can no more keep the germ of 
■unrest ‘from spreading amongst n repressed 
people than you can keep dough from rising 
whew live yeast is permeating its every cell. 
In itself, this is a reassuring sign, for it is 


“Come, be rneii ! Come up out of your narrow 
holee and look abioad. Mee how the nations 
are on their march. Do you love man ? Do yon 
love your country? Then come, let us struggle 
for higher and better things. I/iok not back— 
no, not even yon hear the deareot and nearest 
cry — look not back, but forward march I” 


.. • ••-...-..niiu.v were auve lo-oay, lie w’cnnu 
be wonder-struck to see how the jieople of his 
Motherland have taken his exhortations to 
tbeic hearts how his pray eis have been nri«wer- 
» i *”» there i<s no nook, no spot in the 
Indian reuuibnl,i, where the native of the land 
i« not doing his best to he n man. 

toft.t mniity— i. tlie ngita- 
tion or th. A> sp.tirn.n. of llii. 

■MV. nnijJ.ood mny b. j.oint.cl out tie lufliau 
i.nin,cn,„l, ,1,0 l.ov. p„„, n. corner, 
ottl.e clob. oml „c„ the eiudel 

'n ipite of terrible odds. 

Inr... ■ '"»re clearly inilieate. the 

„'.o„,,,„ce th.„ the f.ct that 
IIin.lu.tanee. have di.- 
canon.of ™.'te 1 '"?“"*" ■"“' «™l'>"es-old 
Coneabro.r ' 1 eon.ervali.m onil bare 

. some of them to roam nroinifl for 
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Departmental TRertews and THotes- 
UTER^BY. 

PiTIAlA GAZETTE 

Wa heartily welcome the advert m our »»dst 
of the Fatiala Ga:<lie reeertlj started by the 
Patuh State 'Ihe Gaielle is iiitended t® be an 
educative organ for the benefit of the State Mib 
jects and promises to render useful service to the 
Sikh public at th» same time In its present form 
It consists of eight pages of foolscap size ard 've 
think as soon as the St^te possesses it* own ptess 
the size may advantageously beetilaiged — 7Si» 
A'iafsa Jdioenie 

At IBlAt SUB EOWCIH 

IVe do not know if there o'S "nj joang men in 
lodia who feel as if the} <veie tble to re»o)u 
tionire the world of joiirnalistD But if there are 
any such, they will be gl id to know of the follow 
log advertiaement, which we cut from the columns 
of ths Prtifi/ iVeice of yesterday (April f ) — 

SU B-EDITOR — Smart, (up to date live Man) , 
^Va(ltvd for a leading Weekly Journal Must be a 
man of initiative with a nose for good ‘’copy,” 
with practical knowledge of prtntins and publish 
ingroutiie and vnpnble of miking up, passing 
for, and seeing through to pre«s O&ce hours — day 
break until midnight, end eometiroes longer 
biLiry — wl,-,tever he u worth No conTentional 
Heat eireetera” or my uaipprecialed louimhs 
tie gennisen need apply Mu't be a man of the 
»orl 1, with wide human sycipithy with no “links’’ 
—either moral, polilicil, or artistic — with a firm 
faith in the inherent goodness vf tnankind and the 
policy of making the best possible use t? this life 
as a sound preparation for the next Mustalways 
Wear a smile — but never a snigger Dre'ts optional 
SToet tieat hn work as one continuous boll 
day. It will par any man, answering tothe<e 
cnc<ii,rio„^ relinrjoUVi every other in»erl, and 
»ecure the post —Apply Box 615\V — “Ihily 
J'ews," Fleet St , London 


THE “TBIBUXE” 

Of the Tridune which had the privilege of being 
the earliest of the various public concerns to 
receive the Sirdai's thought and care, it is not for 
(u to Buy anjUiiog but to tnaik its various steps 
OD the ruug of journalism It was on the 1st of 
February, 1881 — oter29 years ago — that, under 
the fosteriog and patriotic care of its proprietor, 
the Trttune slartel ai n weekly under capable 
bands and with the help of syropatheticfriends. 
On I6ih October, 1886, still under the ej es of the 
propiietur, it turned into a bi weekly In January, 
1898, during the Siidar's lifetime, einie its con- 
version into a tn weekly On 9th September, the 
s^meyear the Sudir ''zpued, appointing a Board 
ofTrustees consisting of Mi J C Bose, U a , g l , 
Mr C Golak Nath, B A , ll B , Bar at* Law, and 
Mr H.srkisbnn Lai, s A , Bar at*Law The next 
step forward was taken by the Trustees in 1906 
when the paper was converted into a daily news 
paper.thus making thejiuinal what the Sardsr, 
in MV piobiVnVity, wanted to make it — a daily 
newspaper — fAe Ti i6tm» • 

IVDEA TO SiCTlED BOOKS OP TBB EAST. 

Dr, Macdonall, Bodon Professor of SAnscrit in 
the fJnveraity of Oxfurl, bss etwitvibuted a pvw- 
lace to Dr WinterniU’s long announced “ General 
Index to the Names and Subject-Matter of the 
Sacre<l Books of the Ent,” which is at length 
coming from the Oxford University Press Pro- 
feesoe Mar Muller himself entrusted this Index 
to Dr Wmternitz, who is now professor of 
Indian Philology in the Oerinin University of 
Prague Uis work is described by Professor jrav 
dofieVl as the moat comprehenaue work of the 
kind that hia yet beet, published, and, in addition 
to a Complete index, it furnishes a scientific cla«sifi- 
cation of the subject under vanoua heads 
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never will be dissociated from liis moral and 
mental make-np. This insures the world 
against the danger that the men of Hindustan 
ever will go out of their way to trample other 
people’s rights underfoot. Another considera- 
tion that ought to be borne in mind m this 
connection is this : the manliness that is com- 
ing to be the keynote of the Indian progress 
to day does not seek Isolation from the rest of 
the world, but demands only reciprocity 

The Indian is not working to bring the 
affairs of his country to such a pass that 
things will he turned upside down Sane 
Hindmtanees, one and all, are leagued 
together to maintain peace and order in 
the land of their birth, and pu'*h forw.»rd 
India along constructive lines. Imbued wdh 
the new spirit, Indians to-day are a. lively en- 
gaged in framing a comprehensive propaganda 
of self help. The programme for mdigeno-js 
work is extensive and n.tensn e. It embmcea 
all departments of human life, and reform i. 
being earned on, vigoroudy, systematic illy and 
persevermgly. Therefore, evolution n„d ^ot 
revolution can safely be predicte-l for Indu. 

Were it not for the inten-e polihcnl unrest 
that prevails everywhere m the eitm- 

ortm.ry indu.lml Mllv.ly „r tl,e peo,,l, .„„w 

altrnct tlie attention of tlip aorld. A aantnble 
ta.olotion i. tal.nB placa in tiia ia,la.l„„ „f 
the roantry, and „ o<,„.,r,ni„o „( ° 

I«i,.ilnliti,, ha. daanad on niiidu.laii. 

H.ll.nrto asricultoro 1„. ,, , 

-Ola ooaapa , on of Indian,. The larj., b„||, 

Wl” '"Rac'd in farm.a,; Tl.o 

fan a conlniy ^ 

r ""' 1 'apart rii» 

™ »rt fiaidirt 5„od,.” Tl.o amnll porc^nUo, 
af adian, not onejM i„ "f' 

ha.a ,arn.,t a mi.oral.In ,„ii,„„ ' 

decadent trn.l.n »ith n r iV** *• 

meth«N, exclunvelv 
machinery wntkcl by hand-iJ,,ir*^ 
agntuUure, out-y.f-,1 if, inetLl. ‘ ^ 

hniJrmenl. and „,i|, p, ’ 

The prominent feature offarm.^ , " 


ing. The Indian has completely’ veered around 
indo«triaIIy. Farming and farm industries are 
being modernized. Old methods of sowing and 
reaping, winnowing and thrashing, storing and 
belling, are being abandoned. Implements 
that conserve labour, save time and do the work 
better, gradmally are being introduced. Even 
scientific fertilizers .are being tried, and the 
sons of farmers are invoking the aid of chemis- 
try' to produce plentiful harvests of grain of a 
good grade. Furthermore, the Indian is 
becoming anxious not only to employ modern 
machinery and methods in the production of 
raw materials, but aKo to turn them into 
finished I roilucts .at home and do so in the 
most approved manner known to industrialism. 

Were the industrial revolution no greater 
than this. It uould he tremendous ; but its 
work has not been confined to the direc” 
tion- nlre.wly pointed out. Such a change 
has ukeii place m the attitude of the native 
ofHimlustan toward physical labour tiiat, in 
tbecouiseoftheoext few years, the nation 
will rank alongNide the lending commercial 
countries of the world. 

Tl.f lewinc of the I„d,„„ ||„, j„ 

111. d.r.clion of s|,i,ituolily. Ho h«, lookni 

u,H.n l„, ..i.t.oo. „ „ 

troablfom. tojoutn Now and H,,. bn. 
con.,d.m In I,. ,„o,d.„,„|,^ un.ortliy of 

roi-A KiB 111, prnnn nltnntion. JtnnnnI labour 
and ,1. ,mU tb. 

II' bn, cnilid th' 
world J/ova-illn„„n_n„,, |,i, id„| b.™ 

I„„. ,0 do w.lh it bin, Tbnt 

Znt J '''>'"“'■”'''1 Iron, a .nnl'rinl 

liidi.’ ** dilTrrpnt pbilo.opby I, mo. ing* 
IndV„w"”'r- il-'lf will. Ilrre 

r,ck™,’r '» It' 


fnternent insj.irevCthP 
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COPrtUOBT IS ISDIi 

Thfe question of a Copyright Bill foi Imlta has 
been di9c'*‘«ctl since 1885, and many dispatches 
ha>e p^ed between the India Office and the 
Goverument of India since that date Oommuni 
cations have once more commenced, and it seems 
likely that, as soon as legislation is earned 
through at home, a Bill will be introduced in 
the LegUKtive Council in India 

FRLS9 LAW IS JAPAS 

The land of the ' Rmrg Sun, the many uoed 
pitigrees of which is still a marrel to the West no 
less than to the Es.'t, has uii lU Statute-Book for 
tho regulation of its press a law, by the side of 
which the recont growth of the press to thatcoun 
try seems paradoxical This law requires not only 
a liesii«« tor siliting, printing and publishing a 
nsrrspaper, but a security for tbs stability of the 
buiinsts, and tor tLs right use of the opportunitiea 
■(folded to golds Slid instruct the public 
The atsount of ascunty ranee from 1,000 
y'li to 20,000 yen, according to the magni- 
tude of the enterprise, and the Japanese 
preiis, it U noteworthy, has flournhed wonder 
lully well ill spite of tins deterrent prorision 
against entei prises Quite receotly, the operation 
of this liw was sl«o exterded to pre«» corTr«pcnd 
enla, s^me of whom seemed to bare bad no 
adequate sense of thrir reepontibiUty in the 
collection and distribution of news of public 
interest M ilh this halter round its neck, the 
pres* st Tokio, the Capital of the Empire, is (be 
admiration of every rieitnr, European or Ameri- 
tan. There are published in that city sixteen daily 
5*?*r»..be5ile« in»^a>njes.,i;awvt«i.aj}A<ttjb/«t 
diJals, and papers wmten eiclusirely in tb« 
English iangujge; and each of these papers enji^ 
a eircutalion which ranee from 5,000, in the case 
ol weekly pipers to 1.50.000, in that of the dailies. 


Tbe^pera published nt Yohohatna and Osabo are 
equally numerous to their respective size, popula- 
tion and importance ; and one of these published at 
the latter city, the '‘Osaka Asahi News ” by name, 
has by far the largest cii cuUtion, namel } , 200,000. 
No provincial city of importance and no seaport 
town of any business actiri'y is without its own 
daily paper, although in addition one or other 
of the pnneipal daily papers issued from the 
metropolis enjoy s a large circulation throughout 
the Eoiptre Fur instance, the small town of 
Eogashimam the Islandaof Kyushu, whose popu- 
lation scarcely exceeds 50,000, supports a daily 
paper, called “ Kogathma Sbtmbun,” with a 
circulation of 6000 copies and with an outside 
circulation, in addition, of SOOO Ilia wonder- 
ful— this tbmt for knowledge in Japno — r<^s 
JfttAralla 

rLATroEM nesrr case. 

Tbb JdtvcaU writes — 

Lala Moll Ssgar, M.A , LL B , Pleader of the 
pQojab Chief Court, baa dona a great serrice to 
the community by bringing a suit against tha 
Ea«t India Comjeny, for refund nf six pies, being 
the pnea of a platform ticket which be Lad been 
obliged to purchase at D*lhi, under protect The 
plaint which has been filed in the Email Cause 
Court. Delhi, gires the eireumstancea under which 
be had to purchase the ticket • • ■ Ttij ^ ^ 
k>ng.Undiog grievance and it is keenly and 
widely fell. Lala Jloti Sagar deserves the 
thanks of the pnbiie for bringing this matter to 
tb» fore It is for the sake of a principle that be 
has bconght the esse . his object in bringing the 
suit IS not the recovery of six pies ,bich he had 
to py as the price of the pUtform ticket, but the 
remoral of a grierance which la keenly felt by a 
-very Wrge -nura'ner o1 prsons. The Railway 
Board ought to lock into the m»tter and take 
step to remove this invidious distinction which u 
m cause of very general dijsatwfactiQu all over the 
coQntry. 
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come to be Jnpnti’« most powerful rml in the 
yarn tni le in China and other contiguom coun- 
tries. This is chiefly due to the fact that the 
cream of Indian men are eiiRatiing m the 
mamiticture of yarn, and tiiey ha\e inteUigent 
apeuls in all the leadui" conmierci.d inetro- 
jiolises of the Orient. During th“ last two 
decade®, the cotton mill industry ha^ increa'^ed 
many fold in India 

So long ns educ.ited Indians dradgeil in 
clerical positions, contenting themselves with 
mi-erable pittances, the indu>,trie(. of India 
lacked red corpuscles and showed signs of 
deadly anaiinla But the changed altitude of 
the educated native® has infused a new force 
into the commercial life of the lountry The 
old crafts are being revived while new ones are 
hetnq; learned and estahli-iied m India The 
Indians are learning the nece-vity of hnrue«>- 
ing their rivers and walerlilU. of Koperceiling 
hand’power by machinery Ii» the llomh-iy 
Vie*iiiency ivlone, wnndeifnl ^nogress \«v* been 
made in this direction, while Caw njiore and 
IaIioto ate wot fat beluml v»i the industrial 
precepi'inn. 

The cotton ln(U^^try is a conspicuous but by 
no means the only aiailable example. I/eather 
i* being Unnwl at home by the l-itest pro- 
ce«bes and made into boots, shoe®, trunks, 
liatness, etc. Iron and otbcr mineral deieisita 
are lieing exploiteii; PoiindrieH nre liemg 
erectwl and ronducted b) fomun-lrnined 
Indian". The well-known tlrin of Tata mid 
Company Ims established an iron foimdry which 
is the eetond largest in the world, ikinkuig i« 
l>*ing orgituie-i and treasures which er«t«hile 
were kept buried underground no« are b"-ing 
uneartlml and presseil into inati'e i-eriic*' The 

banking establishments are o! varioiu' Iji'es 

eaiings bank*, ngricultural Imuks, loan associa- 
tions. t»{c, inanne and i-ommerdal insurance 
institution* I'eing indudwl m the categon’. 
Ttie native* of Uie Und ar*- orgMusing and 
managing the«- coniiianie", ab-olntely mde* 
jiendent and snm*times in di-oiteralion with 
foreigner*. 

b'rnm the depth* of de*|.mdency' and help- 
le.««ne*« toward progrestucly increasing self- 
help and eeir-rchaiict—this is the nal India 


lias been travelling. The path is stony and 
tortnouw, but the people pluckily are persever- 
ing and already have achieved notable success. 
Until lecently tlie chief aim in life of the 
wealthy Indian wa* to palroiii^ip the foreign 
aiti-t, the alien roanufrtctuver. He bought 
fabrics not only manufactured by foreign looms, 
but al«o tailored abroad ; and in many cases 
even sent liis linen to Eurojie to be laundered. 
He rode lu imported vehicles. He drank 
whisky distilled in Portugal or France, from 
wine glasse* manufactured in Germany. In 
fact, the tue of foreign-made goods had so ob- 
sessed limi tVuil he would order indiscriminate- 
iy. — buy irticles who'e use be did not know, 
and which were Iherefore valueless to Iritn. 
Ill* poorer brotiwr refrained from lavishly pur- 
chasing uniioTted good*, rmt Ibrnugb choice, 
hut because he wa* limited by lack of funds. 
Ste.imand electncity-dTivenTnacbinea produced 
ilolh and merchandise more cheaply than the 
same jnnteTi.il» could be w oven by hnnd. Cotton 
and leather sent from India to England and 
there made into finished pTodiicts by compnTn- 
tiiely moreexfiensiie operatitos, but by modern 
machinery and up-to-date method*, after pay- 
ing double Ireighiiige, import duties and tica- 
novi* charges encli us insurance, brokernge, etc., 
could be roid cheaper in India than the goods 
mnnufactured hy the native weaver and leather 
worker. The Iiiriinn was nn arti-l. lie could . 
make muslui mi |,i« Uand-lciom that would 
win the ndiniratnm of l*nri*ieniies niid that 
could not lie duplicated anjwheie ehe in the 
world. He w a* a ma*ter of his craft. Rut he 
laikeil A'lju«tnhility. He could not Ije iiecsnad- 
ed to lay aside hi* nger-old loom nnd in*tal a 
a new on,. ,fs place. Consequently, the 
foreigner outbid him in hi" o*ri maiket in 
hi* fiioiirile j-rofessmti. He n.a* rendered 
’'r* J * '‘•'I'* forced to 

ahaiidoii his trade and engage in farming in 
onler to eke nut a {.recariou* existence. Thus, 
"K'-'‘=»'lora1 community. 
KatifbecontinueiUlhis old fr.ide, he fared 
elill worse, Tlie decvlent industry did not 
pay. Hi* countrymen found that it wa* to 

■ ,n c....... 1, indigenous product 
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TOE KiSiOLI INSTITOTE 

The foil )wing Pre's Cototnunlque is issueJ — 

On the occasion of the Viceroy's visit to Easauh 
in September last the lack of iraiCing room sccom 
inodation in the Institute itself, the necessity 
for the extension of laboratories and for the 
provision of quarters for patients of all classes 
were brought to his notice by the President 
of the Committee of the Pasteur Institute in 
India and by the Honoiary Surgeon-General 
Lnkis, Daector General, Indian fiUdical Ser- 
Tice. His Excellency sanctioned the mue of 
an appeal to the public for funds for the pro 
vision cf the extra aecomraodalion required, and 
for mote generous support of the Institute by 
those public bodies whicli have not eubs«.‘ribed in 
the past. In response to this appeal a sum of 
nearly Its 46,000 has been obtained up to the 
present Generous assistance bas been forth- 
coming from many of the Princes Thus, Her 
Highness the Mabaram of Gwalior has eubsciib 
ed lU. 12,000, His Uigbness the Maharajah of 
Ilenarc«, '' Rs 10,000 and His llighuess 
the Maharajah of Patiala, Rs 5,000. lo 
ivldition to these tho rulers of Fandkot, Chamba, 
Co«h Behar and Patendi have given Rs 500 
^each, an! Kapurthala Rs 1,000 Many di«tr»rt 
and local bodies and cantonment committees and 
piivatc individuals lave also sent donations or 
promised annual subsciiptiona Among others 
the iiliiens of Ahmed.abad subscribed a sum of 
Rs. 2,230 for the erection of quarters for Ibe 
Hindus in the hostel, and Babu Isao Chandra 
Chose has given Rs. 3,000 id memorj of h» aife 
for quarters for Bengalis The work of the enlarge- 
ment of the institution as regards waiting.rooms 
and laboratory extensions is now being com- 
menced, the Hardwick and Orange estates bare 


been purchased, and plans for the construction of 
a hostel are now under consideration IVben 
completed the comfort of the patients will be 
■uatenally improved, but the up keep ol additional 
buildings will throw a permanent tax on the 
resources of the Institute, which can only be met 
by the continued support of the public The 
number of patients who underwent a course of 
treatment at Kasiull last year was no less than 
1,937, an increase of nearly 550 on the figure 
for 1908 

FREE MICROSCOPES, ETC. 

Nature offers a free microscope whenever one 
IS wanted She bas been dealing in free optical 
instruments and optical phenomena ever since the 
first dewdrop formed or the raindrop fell earth- 
ward Every dewdrop and raindrop and spherical 
waterdrop has all the pewere and pnnciplea of a 
micreecope To get one of Nature’s micro-copes 
ID operation, take up a drop of water between the 
two points of two sharpened sticks, say matches, 
and hold the drop over the minute object to be 
examined The result will be that the object will 
be magnified about three diameters The suppoeed 
invention of the micioscope was nothing more 
than shaping a piece of glass into an imita- 
tion of a watenlrop so as to be easily handled. 
Spiders have made suspension bridges for ages. 
The rough edge of swordgrasa gave the inventor 
the Idea of the reaper blade for the harvester. The 
buKard has been using the aerop! me for flymg a 
good many centuries By tapping on an end of a 
long beam the man at the farther end can hear 
you telegraphing, the sound travelling through 
the timber. Fishes Lave been using bladders of 
mndfor Ulloons lifting them in water for count- 
less years Water has been a mirror ever since 
the world had sunshine. 
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‘ H problem ot matlonal interest’ 

BY 

MAJOR ARTHUR GI-YN T.F.ONARI>. 

H ATEVER tlie motU e.tlip question recently 
raised by llie Dfiily .1/aiZ, «h ti>th« reason 
^ why n woik of utilit) lioex not sell mi 
well 8R «n ordiniij r.o\el, im of general, 1 iiw) 

B-iy, national uitereist To hiijohh who hx ks 
beneith thf! eiufxce of things foi the iinilativrng 
motive, winch m es eoniponent and rnevitaVrV » 
part of human life flK birth h'uI death the bioxH 
rea«oii ia as plain a« h partidihily aj;eieM»ivP 
Kchrnio noro on a fl«t luce Th-u* nie how 
e/er acveral aide lasnes to "cw'iinl fm thi» ni- 
diffrrerco to knovrledge, but foi < m purpose the 
jiTvneipvl only must l>« dealt wvtb hrwfty and 
eoriciaely. Fur hoinutinio past we lixve been 
liring in an nge of toiifuaion und treoainon We 
are now piaaing— it in fact we have rot already 
pisneil— from one phase of develupmeiit to nnothei, 
pmgietsive It ciay l»i in e (:«iieial or world aense 
Yet aa regarde ouraeUea (ruHi a National aUnd* 
pull t, there are iiOt wantlnj; aigii* of dtradenre i' 
CMtain ilirei lions And the detenorMlioii «1 our 
liCerxture, nr <id] it if joii like, of the Na'ioiml 
taa’« for high eli** literature, is ore • f them We 
no lortger Ufa in thn gieat Vietomn Age In a 
liteiary aeii<e it nas defuiut many \eata Lifme 
the demiiH n! tho 1 ite gueen One or tnp of the 
Victoinii cianta tiisy atiU have teen left o«, luit 
the Age iltelf as a v/hole lias c-i>nie to an end 
This wnuonbleAt) ia an age of inorpnietit, bat it 
if alto on- if oonfiised 1 1m« and conindicliona 
So That fruni msry a.«i'e-t«, it ciinoii-Iy ree.tuhha 
the rmt and re«tl«e.sn*»s rf a motley taxwjuvr- 
#de If we are toh-here leu^d Revti-Kel.I.Gre,! 
IhiUjn. a (vuiouf of j |e t^a.rieh 

to ii«k tDi fb chance Under cimimsUno.. eiKh 
*a these lierf^k-re, tl.e apr.t of - p^„oJ 

pwple Ks-h. xavffty xa\fe 5,» ‘Cliango 


li« CT)8 * in the abstract, ’ is vfhat is wanted by « 
people who are nt the eame time inquiring nnd 
wealthy * This is true enoucb, that variety is 
the ajice of life Hut even vmiety when it is «on- 
fin«’ to an txcesgive adulation of Gold, and the 
pursuit ctf pleasuie only, is hcuind to become R 
canker eating into the veiy vitnis of our National 
lif« A chanpfl fic violent ns that which is going 
or. la something more than an cu dinary change. 

It IS rather a revolution "i volcanic upheaval. 
Oivihsation ni«j airoiiiiiiR to oui notions be goitig 
ahead* But is it not advancing too rapidly? Is 
It n it outstripping its own ideiU and altogethei 
foKing the pace? Has it not absolutely leat it' 
head III the n>ail whirl and rush of its owr 
topeytuivydoin ? Modernism as wo call it maybe 
advancement and piogresa * Hut is there i ot eomo 
degeneinHiig cait«e at the bottom of this heaving 
eruption? Isnot Modernism with its chenpclap- 
tiap rxhil setieaiicnalisin and thirst for notoriety, 
Hn «t> exiled New Jovvennhsir, and atill N««et 
Wciiiieti — to wit the heckling Amaronians night 
euffrageii*^— but one of thohe inevitniite reaction* 
vahicKeie th« Mpemry pT>.Hl«ct tf human educa- 
li.inl Is It not <iiif of those gicwths nr exvre- 
weiicee that hae had ita eountirpirt in eveiy age — 
one of ttooe devi.lupmetibi that i« liound t" rvQwt, 
rep at, or recur with pkcIi Bticceesive ptaga of 
1 unan grmMb? A- eucii tberufore rlear and un- 
miplakxlde evitletu e of hiiinan limilatiniia, and the 
eternity or ••U.ti,,t, of thdugl.t ! Tlio environ- 
meniofoar Grtivel fi.vhr-iK in oeitain n«pecta i« 
no more like nu« own. than tlin mere jelly apeck 
leeerohl.* a full grown man, r.lUmugh timy l>otli 
roiitiin the »ame icerm, Tim rbanpeS wbii-h have 
taken pUre , hiring the last fifty yeara, have been 
more ii.i ..v.th.p «,.d .tarlling, tl an those {rnclud- 
ing ll.e art- tf writing, and printing, and the in- 
aentio.. of g.inj>,«,ls,) of all tl,e Agw. which h«'e 
rr^de.Uh.m. And nc r«„a.a have produce-! n 
morediahirl.ira e/Teit than the Hi-foverj aid de- 
velopment of Ptesm and electricity; while the 
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in Jet*. The Prussian Govemmeot his also >n- 
teiested Itself in the same subject, and has lately 


iS ILL-IYDIA niMIC SABEA 

An orgmisation is on foot witli the Mahafaja 
of Durbhinga as President, and Mr SiiwlaCharan 
Mitter and tho Hon Babu Bhiipendra Hath 
Basu as Secretaries, to piomote lojalty and losafe- 
gusrd the interests of the Hindus generally and to 
bring about the mucb.desiied ro operation between 
the rulers and the ruled, and r1«o between the 
different communities Suitable headquarters mil 
MOD be opened when the piopegtnda will be car 
rietl on throughout India with prorircial urganisa 
tions having local presidents and secretaries The 
organisation is proposed to be celled ' VII India 
Hindu Association ’ Sir Guru Hi's Banneiji, Mr 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, Babu Moti Lai Chose, 
Rai Nerendra Nath Sen Bahadur, Mr A 
Chaadhuri flcd others are also among the active 
promoters 

TB£ lYOIi SCCIRI 

The object of the India Society le t<> promote 
the study and appreciation of Indian culture lo 
Ite wethetlonspecte Politics are absolutely esdud 
•>1 from its scope There is a growing feeling 
that in Indian sculpture, architecture and paiut. 
ins, as well as in Indian literature and music, 
there la a vast unejplored field, the inre«lig4ti0n 
of which will bring about a better underatauding 
of Indian ideals and aapirations, bo‘li in thi« 
coiiiilr- an i m India Of the«e, the great maymty 
of Eiiropeui artists and students are at the pre- 
sent day toUlly ignorant 

b'or many sears past learned societies in France, 
wi'h liberal aid from Government, have sent out 
--**r^i't'ons for providing the National Museums 
of that country with eiamples and reprodoctions 
of ancient Indian sculpture, painting, an.i archU 
tMural works in the French ps^ssesslona In the 
bar Esst. Xhe Dutch Museums have been sirli- 
hirly well provided with many splendid original 
vpecitnena and reproductions of Indian scalptun 


sanctioned a scheme for a great Asiatic Art 
Slnseum in Berlin One of the first endeavours 
of the In Its Society would be to do everything in 
its power to promoto the acquisition bv the author- 
ities of our National and Provincial Museums of 
works representing the hrst Indian art 

The So,.iety proposes to publish woiks showing 
the best examples of Indian architecture, sculp- 
luie, and painting, both ancient and modern, 
which will be issued free, or at low prices, to 
members of the Society 

The Society also hopes to co-operate with all 
those who have it as their aim to keep shva tha 
tra-iitional arU and handicrafts still existing in 
India, and to assist in tbs development of Indian 
art education on indigenous and traditional 
lilies, and not in imitation of European idea]*. 
To this end the Society would join hands with 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art in OalcutU 
which has somewhat similar aims and has done 
excellent service lu tho last few years in eup- 
porting the promising modern revival of Indian 
painting originated by Mr Absnindi-o Nath 
Tagore and hts pupils 

Tha Society will issue in the autumn a work by 
Dr CoomaraswaTTiy upon “Indian Drawin£r9,"con- 
Uiningnumerouv reproductions of Drawing chiefiy 
of the Mughal school, a copy of which will he sent 
free to every member of the Society 

The jeany 8ub«cnption has been fixed nt One 
Guinea, or Twelve Guineas for a life membership 
Intending members should fill up the enclosed 
form, and return it to tne Hon SecreUry, to- 
gether with the amount of subscription for the 
first year. 


Arnold, Mrs Lejgbtor. Cleatber, .Messrs A K 
^'maraawaroy. Walter Crane, E B. Havelf 
Mrs. HeiTtiigbin, Mr. Paira Mall, Mr T. W Rol’ 
leston, (Hon Treasurer and Hon. SccreUn wrn 
tern) and Mr. W. Rothenatein. ^ 
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spontaneous all tlif'e tilings nere! IIow 
little any Uomai' knew wtmt Rome wia.’ How 
lute in every •■ense is tV.is oE ovui-elvcil Whni 
mn they know of Rritain who only llritam know? 
Jlow little do RritotH know of the hwtoiy ol 
their own coiintr} — i«,of the iimking vjf it, hot 
partuuhlly its inner meaning and philosojdii. 
How much le»s do thej know of the greatei 


temperanent, given to athletic esetciees and field 
sports. MstUiew Ainold’s foii'-brained ‘young h.ir- 

bamw’ ciicketcrB, deer-slalkeia, for-hunters, or 

sportsmen of sorts from cock fighters to rat catch- 
ers, Wtdestituto of intellectual Ustes, may be noble 
types of the Teutonic race, hut they are not the 
•children of light’ The Gorman genius is not 
frnni them hut from tllO Ollier TflCe, tO 


lloipire beyond it. Hew atjaululrly ignorant evrii 
of the ftlViirs of Irtiend mid the ibnrx'vT \>f bet 
people Putting to one t-i le the richi n <1 Know- 
Udgo of Imperial ofiicHliim, and the email lumoiitv 
tliat hna made a special htiidj of thim, whit 
dense apathy and ignui me® pi-\»iU generally 
throughout Greit Ihitain i» ton»'i.li(>n with 
fortigti jiolilics; notmeirlv ■imingUu niHkei^or 
eduraleil tl'Mea, hut niii'ing vh® n»iuWra < f Wth 
Houses of l*arliatnent— tho*n ruUn in nhoki- 
pmons the Oovernmentof the varioni untn ol 


which Goethe .and Luther belonged. ‘ Tho energy, 
the self will, the fcndniras fer adventure ni'd the 
lo»e of lonibit whuh have enabled the Tenlonic 
peoide* to ekletiu then nils over the world, 
pouie, e*" Isaac TMjler, ‘ from ths dolichocepha- 
lic tne licit the iiitflh ct and genius of Buiope, 
the gieat vuiteie. and na-'to e'-pecUily the men 
cfsciriici h 1 ing la'lier to the bmchjcephsHo 
tape which hne M) piufoiiiiilH modified the physi- 
cal typo in Oeninny, Fiance, Italy and England.’ 

The ecteng of the pudiling is the proof of it. ’ 


tho Empire U centrthsed an I concentrated The 
fact of the matter is, that as a nation we are 
terrildy unsympathetic and unsocisble, and are 
as impervious ss icebergs to ill interests that lie 
outside our own. Hence, hy way of piet one liUle 
illiistmtlon, bearing iiiueh more directly on the 
tnsUer than we think, the tiicrdler'neaa and 
anfcil loiiriinpM of Indian atudrnU in tho heart 
of Ix-ndon, as mcnlly eii.Unced by Mr Sarcth 
K'lmar Clho-h in tl e 7>rrifjr l/nil I'rrc-n'Pi >„•!>, 
howener, we are blind to our own Uat inteii^U 
For, in the goveirniml cf ono isc" l.y anolher 
sympathy i. the only key n-i(a that mil ,i,,|(y|c 
the t carts r f the siihj.vt and ali*i, lint thero u 


men a -iill ninr® weighty rtasm that upSana iho 
national aj^thy loaard. pxd htenture Tb* 
mors one Hudies fac'h~ard nn far-* are more 
conrlncire than tic pe. j.U U a.ere 

tlmoua It l^nomcs tl at i| « .Vngl,Pa*o„ {* 

n-aUeratK.rV,renr* Tender ol wtio.w hecT,. 


I'liy-cailv *t crv»llc *ti 1 a 
% »-bn-C'»-A The TcnVn„ 


rmkcT, he U mrnullj 
iric’hft i. du-J and 


terpe 1, as bcictfrg tn a 


s’ow ard pM-^mstic 


Although money making is our business And sport 
our natural bont , thougli we are not thinkem And 
hate no thuat for knowledge, we heve the EAcno 
not them « raiing for elieaji sensalionsl literstiire, 
ICS we bave ( w strong dtiTiV Uonce tiio enormous 
cMitpiil (atcociglj reseiiilding in its inngnitiiJe the 
N ctic'oil licjM'ir hill) of halfpenny pripers, penny 
notelc-tce. popular tiiagssines, end Btipenny 
Hotels Thc'e in n wcml give the clue to and 
are the criterion of our literary fciste, just 
•s tins iciuai- lft1l la the leil interpretation 
of cur miKicnl atandud It ja cpiantlty with- 
out c,.„l,tj M,u,t of ii ucrpifnnalcdy is chafT, 
*nd what, la wore,, unwholesome tlialT. The 
jjiirnals see Jaundiced to a degiee pandering In 
etery w«t imaginshls to tl,e insipid and exlremely 
inedcocre U.te of tl « p.,U,c. If they are sen«- 
tional And me-i!ocrp, the norclettc-s sre even 
still more eo. Many of them sre even btlow 
n.Mirw and ohvioii.Jy Ulcng to the genus gutter. 
The moat that can'lie sail for the msgarities is 
tut they ere in eU„l,Ue »,ann-,.,y with the 
rofaJir e'andird. The wme may l.e said 



Diary of the Month, June — July. 


Jan« 21. Tbe Coait of Appo*! bag digmuncd tbe 
ipptieatioo of Sararkar uodor the FugitiTa OffeDden 
Act. 

Jane 22. The Calmlta GaietU pregcnbeg » Ceogali 
book, “Koliti,* wntten b; fiurendra Chandra Saaa. 
pulUihed on the 23th NoTember, 100 > The perform- 
anoe of the play coutamed in “Holi ki la alio prohibit- 
ed in Bengal 

Jane 23 The Powera are bow diieuaeing tbe dea- 
patch of a further note to Crete, reafTlrniiag tbe nghta 
of the Sultan and urging that the Uoalein Depntiee 
ahould be allowed to ait without aweating allegiance to 
the King of Greece 

June 21. The Pnuee of ITalea waa confirmed to-day 
by the Archhiahop of Canterbury at Windsor The 
eeremonj waa of the quieteat character Their Majeatioa, 
Queen Alexandra, and tbe membera of the Royal Family 
atteoded. 

Jane 23, 11, E 6ir George Geike preaided at tbe 
Bombay tegiilatiee Cenncil Meeting to-day Beplyiog 
to a qoeition on the lubjeet of the Trantraal deportees, 
be azplaiaed that of tbe twenty-fire of tbeae perioot 
whole oaaea bad beea Inreatigated, nlneteeo were boro 
la India, while fifteen bed no fttnily ties la SouUi 
Africa The majority of them were bora lo the 
Idadraa PreaiJeacy, The OoTerameot were aware that 
the majority of these men arnred in a destitute condi- 
tion and that they had boon prorided for fnot tbe Fond 
raised for their relief 

June 28. The Lahore Police raided the SaniUa Dlmrem 
B^be-tnd arrested Hemraj, tho Joint Secretary of the 
Sabha, in punuaoce vf a warrant under Section 123-A 
of the Indian Penal Code Some documents were taken 
awey, including certain correspondence between tbe 
accused and one Ilamoliand, of Pesbawer, wbicb lOMid 




Itamchand is laid to be a 
itala, started by Ajit Bi 


SCIENCE VERSUS OPERATION. 

Toe Pile Destroy er. 

By taking the medicine internally according to direc- 
tions. Piles of all description (intenial or external) wiD 
be radically cured and would dropdown with the motioDS 
without causing any pain or auffenng Tbn it e nice 
preparation. It it a tnarrel in modern medieioe. Price 
Rg.4perPbiaU r 

WUITE & Co., 66, ThoUygunge, Calcutta 


Ldfrr.^’Phe correspondence is taid to relate to a 
■cliene qf religio-pohtieal lectures to be delircrcd by 
Ramchaiig^ alleged to lielong to the Z-'Aarof Mala 
party anj t(, be an ex-Rditor of the Akatfi, of Delhi. 
The aecitsed ffemraj » a young mao 
Jane 27. A meeting of London Jewt hax decided 
to erect ^ Hespital for Jews in the East End tea 
Slemonai to tbe late King Edward. 

June 23 Lord Morley baa received 3fr, Abbai Ah 
Baig, who will take hit scat on the Council to-day. 

Jane 29 The Indian (ommunity of Simla, led by Jai 
Lalland p^cr Buz, Barrister-at-Law, are forming a 
Commute to gisa a Valedictory Addresi to IT E the 
Viceroy an j Lady Mioto, prior to their departure from 
Simla, at a tCeception, the date of which will be fixed 
bereattes. 

la the House of Commons, Mr. Moetagu. m reply to 
SirJ. D Rees, said that Lord Morley had approved of 
tbe sohebie for tbs ssUblishmsnt of certain Inland wlro- 
leattele^phy itationa m India. 

Jane 30 King George to-day inspected tbe Oreaa- 
diera at Buckingham Palace and hade farewell to the 
Indian Orderliee prior to their departure for India, 
beatowiiig tbe Victonan Medale on them, 

July ). Borarkar waa taken on board the Aforea at 
Tilbury to-day in custody of tbs Indian Polica 
Jiilf 2. The death la announced of Mr. Donald 
Ferguauo, of the Cryfoii Obsrner 
'll**/ Is A niorement IS on foot for the presentation 
to Lady gidito by tbe ladies of Biinla of soma memento 
of Her Gieelleocy's atay amongst them. No Vicereine 
has taka,, u more active or popular part in the eoeial 
life of the Hill Capital tnan Lady Minto, and it is felt 
that aoToo auch testimonial will very suitably emphasise 
Ibe feeliug uc regret that this is Her Eicclleney's last 
season umong them 


ESTABLISnED, 1880. 

MEDICAL. 

Sfoney returned In case of failures 
^hashes’ renowned apecifio for Hydrocele and 
B^kutiaeis. Guaranteed to cure any nature and 
standing radically by using externally. It is harmless 
and fre, from any iiijunnus ingredients Testiinonialt 
behest „n4 any cumber Price Rs 2-8 per Phial of 
^lOx, %oa.,Ra 12. 

-pplyto--0. BROTHERS, 

No. 218, Cornwallis Steeet, Calcutta. 
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founil favour ^vUH « maj >rity of iVie elwtora 
of tVie D.iittJ Kingdom. Ths results, satisfac- 
tory no dnubt to tlie f«e traders of Great 
Britain, have boen regai-ded witii very mixed 
feelings by the peoples of India who consider 
that their industml development has been in 
some measure retarded by the severe compeU- 
lion of imported mviufactuied goods, — British 
and others. Borne modification of the old Indian 
ten per cent, import duties would no doubt have 
been mode in the course cf time, but their entire 
nlohtion ill 1878'lEi82 was, «a a mattei of fact, 
the outcome of steady and continuous prwauie 
exerted by the lepreaentitives of the cotton manu- 
factuiing inJustrios of Great Biitain So, too, 
when for tha purposes of revenue, the import 
duties were roimposed in 1891, it was England’s 
cotton ttunufsctuTflrs who managed eventually to 
secures 3[ per cent, duty for their particular 
goods in place of the S per cent, contributed by 
most otlier imported mnnufacturvs Even this 
ridueed duty was not allowed tobe levied without 
the simuluneoue impo-utvon in India of a corteS' 
ponding Excise duty on power loom Indian-made 
cotton cloth,— a duty that lia« been erverely con- 
demned by all shades of Indian opinion Seeing 
Wat no Exriso duties have Wen imposed on In 
dial) inaniifsrturee of woollen and leatiier goisU.or 
Ul>on ihn Indian sugar, oil, piper, toburro and soap 
induatiitw (all of which compete In sniue degree 
wilh foreign importations), thoKe »ho1ire in India 
haTo some groumU («r the belief that the frraent 
Indian Cu'tom* TaritT has been fashiened tosavisfy 
. ffte I'nr-Tist!! of one ©niy of f.'ngfaotf a great manu 
lacliiring tr..lu<tn.i, rallier than to pul into 
o,a*ralioa that eco. n'nic pnncipte to whict, the 
manufattiiier* if Lvuci-ihire expresi so toueliiiig 
an allegianr*. In l!i»*e rircumtUbCes it U easy 
to anderstsnd the Intere-l with which themostk- 
alle piogrew ot the TanSf fMarin movement In 
Eoglvpd is BOW Wnc folbee-l ; for, if the then. 
Ties of these wbise scMrilira bar* sbapn] India’s 


Tstlff policy fur the last fifty years, are now nt 
last to b« abandoned, a new era for India will 
dawn,— an era in which aba will not only be 
at>Is to apply acorUin stimulus to the develop- 
ment of her own industries, but at the samo funa 
co-operate in th«t woild-wide policy of ntulual 
prefecenca for British products vvlifch, perhaps 
more than anything else, will contribute to 
the increasing wealth, strength and unity of the 
whole Empire. 

The suspicion and distrust with which England’s 
free trade pnnciplca have bs®n legarded in India, 
can be well undoistood if we teuull the social and 
ecuiiomic conditions anndst which the mass of 
India’s three hundred millions liave habitually 
lived. Mninly Hgiiculturists dependent for their 
Uv<« opoii an uiiceiUiii lainfall, the compaistively 
few manufacturing industries which the Depen- 
dency supported, were carried on by families or 
classes of individuals, liers aod there, whose 
knowledge and art in workmanship had been 
banded down from father to son for possibly 
hundreds of years. Commerce and manufeotUTiog 
on a largo scale were until finite recently, compara- 
tivviy unknown. ‘‘All industry ’’—to quote 
the late Mr Justice Mahadev Govind Ranadu, “is 
earned en by n system of potty fanning, retail 
dealing, and [ ib working b) jioor people on borrow- 
ed capital procured nt most exorbitant rates 

of in’ereat The rliaractorirtiw of social life 

are the prevalence of Swtus over Conlrstt, of 
Comhinalion over Competition. Our habits of 
minds are orurrvalive to a. fault , . . The desire 
for (wealth) accuniuUlioti very weak, peace and 
wvuriiy having Been slmoet urknown over large 
•rvw lor any length of time till within iho last 
century. Our Uwiand jnsiUuvioiis, too, favour 
a low rUnJsrd of life and encourage the tub- 
diviNon and n it the concenltution of wealth.*’ It 
may bo a.Hel that over 230 millions of the people 
a« a^ll unvU, to read and write. J,. auch rundi- 
tiona. it can be roadily perceived how the principle 
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diRippcm), all pjitioE tho Empire laustbepte- 
pired to yield some small pjrtion cf their ainbi* 
lioi s in order to aelueve the common aim. This 
priociple admitted, the dircctimm in which India 
can cooperate iu the Impeu.il policy of Tariff 
Reloim may nest be btiefly outlined. 

To piotfide scope for the development of higher 
foiiusof inJii-itiial activity in Indn, tiie iiupoaiUon 
- of a heavier duty on the nmnuf.ietuied pioiiutts of 
those countnea who ili»eiioimi»e ngtiuit India’s 
jute inoiiufACtmes, tanned hides, oils and cleaned 
tiro should be impawa forthwith biich difleren 
tial duties tiiiglit he applied to sugar «nd glass 
ware fiom Austiia Hunguy , wine and spmts 
fiom rianee; oil, cigiretUs and cotton goods from 
the Unit-'d Stales; and haidware, cutlery, cotton 
and woollen goods from Germany The anme 
policy might bo adopted for the benefit of Indian 
cotton and Bilk gools, ten, Ke, wool, '•olTve, salt- 
potro and tobacco the derannd tor which is aitifi 
ciallycmtailedhy one or other of the protocied 
HMions. The Uriti,h Self (lovcrniog Colonu., who 
all iCBOgniw the punciple of mut.ul «il by wuy of 

mutual preference, , M, Uhl no doui.t iwid.ly reci- 

prooite with India, pirticuhrly \ustr.ha who. so 
far, has e\clu led India fiom tlie opriation of her 
I’leterentia Xsnll, notwithstanding the fact that 
Indu accords to Au-tr.i1ian product, o„ctly 
the acme fsc.hlics doca the Mctlieiland 
Greet Riiuin might bo npia-elel to will, 

oiiCB to the pre.ent heavy dutira on tou.c Ifeoand 

|p,„r ^ 

llmpK^tlorn'lly hiadcrs c’liMiinption and »o re- 
Mrir.a the OTpans,o„ of IS.itish-Indnn i.dustius. 

To ll,.„ , , _ 

I .. tl«y u,„ . 

T,o. 

Th.boH 

..nporui,... „r „„ 

lo Co ptr 

ni,u,o> p,,,., 


impoits imposes upon Indian industrial develop- 
meat, arises from tho commerciil superiority of 
England's own niatiufuctiirers. Now, of thn whole 
of India's importations from the United Kingdom, 
quite one-half e-otisist of cotton piece-goods. Pir 
COHlta, tba most importaut industry which India 
has bo far been able to develop is, with the 
exception of jute, the manufacture of cotton 
goods. Hero then, we see the chief cl.edi 
of interests, — tho real crux, in fact, of the 
whole problem of Taiiff Uaforin. Are the 
cotton manufacturers of Lancashire to bive 
everything entirely their own way so far as India 
IS conreined t Or la Indi i, which yeaily pioduce? 
nearly X 20 millions sterling woi th of ihw cotton, 

to continue exporting the bulk of this raw mate- 
rial to Uie ends of the earth and subsequently 
buying over £ 20 millions worth of manufactured 
cotton goods from England, the United States and 
eUewberet Obviously, the time must come when 
India’s spinning and weaving mills will deal with 
wfarlargH, quantity of luw mateiml tlmir they dc 
at preaei.t Obvii.usly. too, the time [s not fa: 

laUnt, when, owing to tho continuous loworing 

Of the coRt of sea and land trinaport. and Increas. 

e -i^umuhttion of money-power in the great 
capitih uf ttie woild, the advantages which 
Lancashire at p.eaent enjaya in the foiin of cheap 
motive pjwer, cheap capital and a century ol 
«hn.,vilexpenence.wineraduallyd.,.pi, oar. With 
he cast 0 redact, on m Europ, and Amoric. 

«»t.nce of England’s greu manufacturing indus. 

able t^ctain a foot- 
^R*ntheavo.li-s,„,.keta. The meaiiH nvaiUble 

or.-wr/ T "T """ -’lyheTariinieforn. 
ivliuv., ■ - "‘‘"’■"■'tive i, economic and 

perhar^ 1 . nver, It u 

Tw, id 
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THE INDI&H RENAISSANCE 

in 

MR. SMNT NUIAL blNUH 

Nenr)y a 1I that the ouUide «ortd bear* 
about India, concerns the political agitation of 
the educated few and theimpo^erishmeDlof the 
iliiteratemillions En(;lish wriCere chiefly. nn<l 
foreign ecnbes generally, dviell on sedition ad 
tn/initum (and, I believe, ad niutMm) Even 
native editors and authors confine tLeinsetves 
miinly to political and economic topics 
The Indian probably i-> the poorest person 
on the face of the globe, nnd Hindustan has 
come to he the perpetual home of famine 
Unrest prevails in the land The recent 
advent of the bomb and the propagation 
amoDg«t a section of th» people of the soil of 
the spirit to hold aloof from the English sales 
man, court of justice and school, have tbronn 
the country into a political convulsion That 
conditions such as these should attract the 
attention of the teat of the world ts no 
means a cause for wonder. 

But ills not true that every Indian is a 
terrorist, any more than that every Occidental 
professes, allegiance to the Pope. Politics is a 
lue issue in Hindustan, hut every enlightened 
man is not a political agitator, much lessa 
seditionist, secretly engaged in attempting 
to undermine Great Britain’s influence in her 
Ua'tem dependency. Besides poverty and 
with their attendant evils, plague and 
eholera, there are other perplezing problems 


«n India which are receiving the attention of 
native leader- While there is much talk 
about the means educated Indians are employ- 
ing to tamper vvith the native srmy and inspire 
the masses to revolt against established author- 
ity, It IS being forgotten that beneath the 
tbin crust of political struggle and frenzy and 
talk about poverty and plague, constructive 
work of maiunioth dimensions and of im- 
measurable potentiality u going on. 

Unsceo. uncheered by other nations, Hin- 
dustan M reorganizing the constitution ofita 
society, casting aside old shibboleths and 
retting up in their place new ideals and 
Standards, discarding its time-aorn tradi- 
tions and methods and adopting, in 
their stead, the approved ways of life 
and work. This constructive period did not 
begin yesterday. The process has been 
going on constantly for two or more genera- 
tions; but the progress of the Indian renais- 
Muce has gained a fresh impetus from the 
Oriental awakening It i| about time that the 
world twk cognizance of this up-grade trend 
in zundastan. 


wia you ever strike two pieces of flint 
violently together ? Did you witness what 
happened? The two pieces of stone,comin£r 
in TOutact with each other, produced a spark 
^fire. This IS what has happened in India, 
^e ancient Oriental civilization abided side 
t^ side in Hindustan with Western enlighten- 
ment The two did not collide for many 

n. Rnu^J,p„„,e ,v.,, tb. 

ml, m Pem .nd Turkey, and the amkenine 
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themselves that the allegationa are or ate not 
Bustained. But, in some instanues, men hare been 
depoitecl to India whose cases tvete etill being 
investigated. Tlie best prinKe/i/ele evidence that 
these Indians weie born in South Africa is the 
fact that they all speak English fluently, it bein<', 
pricticallj, their mothei tongue This is not the 
case wuth any otlier Indians of their class, and 
this f.ict is \ery well known to the ofticwls of Uie 
Asiatic depaitment. The Transvaal Government, 
or as it Is now, the Union Govetmnent cannot 
lighMy tide away on Ihe pretence that no ii.forina- 
lion was submitted to them All such informa- 
tion has been Bjstematic-illj diaiegarded 

But ‘another ino.«t impoitant baue has been 
carefully avoided The Transvu.al Supreme Con.t 
has decided that a man who has been registered 
under the law m not liable to be deporle.1. Yet 
almost everyone of the deportees was ao regisleieJ 
The mere fact of non piculuclion of the reebtrn 
tion certifleate ia not evidence of non-retis. 
tratlon. nor does destruction of the certifi. 
«te nullify the fiel of registration, for a 
duplicate may be obtained (or a few Khillines 

authorities in deporting these men is dnecilv in 
»iie. Tl.oy ernot h.d. ,|„ p„t.nc. ih.t 

Ihoy h»™ no kiiOBUdjo tl.o 

f.|n.ll, Wind to d.pott Mr 0,nJl„ .nd 

Other equally prominent men who etill .re Wft 
unmolested the Transvaal Moreover, m Vu 
we of Mr. Quinn, the Chairman of theTransv*.! 
Chinese Association, who is .!«„ one of t)., 
deportees, he ,s pe.-sonally known to CenJ^I 
bmulB and to eveiy cffichl connecte,! with ihi 
sd,n,n..t,.l.on of this bg.sUtion He was o„e^ 
the feignatones. m 1D08. on behalf of the Cl.i. esl 

as the first Chinese to voluntarily reeisw 
...rj '.n A.i.lir rr.lJ.nt. of U„ 

rrto.t.r,J, pr„u.npl,„„ f, ,r„. 1? 

t«oor of tl,. AiporU... Morw,,,, ,„J , 1 ,,.';” 

P.rt of ll„ .hol, I " 

Within mv knowleduft ♦!,.» »i. ** ines* it •« 

nnffj, b/ii.rpo,,;.^ u”'“ "7 

orifr of d.prt.tion, >nd if,, off 

Of their reglstrati.vn eerll!^R«t., 

onlj be to those who are’known VT 


receive them. By implication, therefoi-e, the 
Trinsvaal aiithoiities are well aware of the 
identity {additional evidence of which can be 
easily tracetl in the fingGr-iinpresssion records of 
the Transvi.-il gaols where ino&t of these passive 
resisters have been incaicented) of these deportees 
and they have wilfully committed a breach of the 
liw, knowing thit there is no appexl to Ihe 
Courts against the injustice of an administrative 
ordei. 

Then, we are told that the “local by-law", 
under which the Poituguese authorities of 
Morsmbique affect to act, applies to “all Asiatics 
alike " Now, as a mattei of fact, it dees not, for 
It exempts Asiatics of Portuguese n.ationality. 
Bssides, how can a toumship by-law affect a wl ola 
dtslnel, and how can it operate, except ns against 
Indiina who weie brought by the Portuguese 
themselves within the limits of the township ? And 
•ethia by law tame into foice only on iho J5th 
July, 1909, liew came it that sir men were 
deported to India by the Portuguese authorities 
in thie by the game steamer, the Somali, by which 
which left r,oiirenco llniqiifs on 
the 9lh July ? Moreover, hcie, too, the question 
IS begged Ti.c Poriuguesb act at the instance of 
tholranevnal authontica, who pay all chaiges. 
Tbedepoiiees claim the right to ho deported back 
to the Transvaal ns ,a allowed by the Natal law, 
wpcislly ,n view of the fict that they wore never 
wi»mg .ntrauta of Portuguese teiiitoiy, but were 
be™ w t "hil.t the train convening 

'"1 '''s’’ ■P'"' Tl'i’ 

thwfore, isaomewliat disingei.iious 
ernTOrt ,,"”'"''"1 ‘h*l «!„ Union Gov 

t.™ - I? „ "P"’ ""fftrieloJ imo.igr.- 

, '• '■'J PoB.y .. of lore. 

"o'” •” I-l Arpthill’l..., 

tobeJicae tlie^T ^ '* I'"’'"" '^•''ch, I have reason 
wUUmnI;i re “^';''l satisfied, 

“ove»wL{med''\y'Asial! 

by the Trai sv!.*! •• ? ''U'ult imposed 

“imnstrictM imm{f.r«i:„‘ o^s'nst 

demanded tl.at the msy wt II ba 

Mcellent ^f*“''VaHl shall follow the 

u i. ,„iu, 

dr., a r,.a u,.,., \ '-‘fjit’K ‘o 

I* t'wted that jour VVl ? “■ *'* 

by U.is traniparsfit ruse ' nut bo misled 
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plpunre or ulotruction, and others to settle 
down in foreign l.ind^, for a timeor permanently. 
As an earneif of InJn's coming greatness, 
the presence of the^e men in every park of the 
globe H a^uring. They offer a glowjng testi- 
mony to the contention that no section of 
Indians to-day is pot-bound ; that all cla<->eti 
are alive and pTogres-.iie, not dead nor dying 
The progress which Hindustan has been 
making during the la«t generation or two is 
visualized by the presence of the Indian irami- 
ptranta on all continents, and in their ability 
to win succe-vs in the fice of unethical opjiosi- 
tion and unerjual competition. They not only 
Lave gone abroad, but they have distinguished 
themselves in every walk of life in which they 
have engaged. Indian student' have «on 
honours in .Tapan, England, America and other 
foreign countries, healing natives i» tbeir 
favourite subjects in their own lauds Indian 
immigrantii have established their claim to 
euperior intelligence, hardiness, sobriety and 
thrift. Indian merchants and professional 
men havedeinonstmted that in a foreign land 
they were the peers of their competitors. 
They have achieved success in the face 
of colour Hiid continent consciousness which 
vitiates the sentiment of the white settler in 
Africa, Australia and America. It augurs well 
for the future of Indiv that her sous have 
proved viule and capable abroad 

A significant point to be considered is the 
fact that Indians at home and abroad resent 
the humiliating treitment accorded to their 
immigrants. This shows that an Indian 
nation is coming into being; for the wrong 
from which the immigrant suffers >-inks racial 
and religious invidiousnc's into oblivion, it 
thrills uU Indian liearts with pulsations 
identical in nature — sentiments of protesta- 
tion — community of interest — resolves to 
right wrongs, 

overcome weakness, conquer 
disabilities. Such eaperiences also develop 
that manly pride which demand* reciprocity 
and which is the corner-stone on which the 
structure of individual and national well-being 
ii to be erected. 

Slavery and supinene'S have held Hindustan 
dow '' for many centuries ; hut these ignoble 


ly lueiraosence 


clmracteristics are conspicuous by t 
in the Immigrant. He is n man with a stiff 
neck — and with a kackbone. He is manly 
and enterprising. He is not like the cur that 
licks (he hand that beats it, and thus encou- 
rages the unreasonable tyrant to continue to 
fualtreat it A country which furnishes such 
splendid specimens of manhood ns does India, 
ought to be congratulated ; for the manly 
immigrant raises the status of his Motherland 
111 the eyes of the foreigner and also inspires 
his countrymen to utilize tlieir abilities and 
material resources to the very best advantage. 
His direct and indirect influence is to lift 
India out of the slough of degneration and 
give It an impetus toward evolution. 

Manliness is a new thing in India Indians 
have been in tutelage for many centuries, and 
It speaks well of them that enough of this 
epint was left in them so that it would once 
again sproof and blossom and bear fruit, under 
the urge of e$pnt de temps. There are unmis- 
takable signs to-dsy -which assure a student of 
current history that the spirit of manliness is 
more and more enthusing India’s young, and 
that It increasingly i, coming to constitute the 
rock of security for the future. 

The oew spirit of manliness which is gainmg 
voUnes every day, may be considered by some 
to constitute, in its-elf, the nucleus of a world- 
menace. The self-reliance of the Indian, it 

may be feared, may degenerate into an incli- 
nation to alienate the country from the rest 
of the world, or even to commence an offensive 
w-arfate on tbeir we.aker peoples. On the face 
of it, such an assumption carries no weight 
The spirit of manliness must work for many a 
d^e before it will have accomplished its 
object of liaing the people from their present- 
day conservatism and raiding them to an 
^ual footing with the best nations of the 
Occident and Orient. For tlmt length of 
tuce, at any rate, the renaissance of 
H.ndastan will constitute no menace to any 
people. Moreover, the new spirit of 
manlines', *hile it is aggressive and 
assertive, « not selfish, nor is it nnho^y 

ment the Indian has eipenei.ced for centuriw 
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people with slothfitlne'*" and inerUa. But 
to-dn) the cermof the up-to-date liaa vanquish- 
ed the hactena of con-emthin and H nrijinj; 
India to uplift itself in mitter^ materially A 
revolution hegin-. in tlie brain An idea 
becomes imbedded in the mind and changes 
the very construction of the cerebral tonvolu- 
tions. Ashiftm" in the attitude toward esi«ting 
order follow®. This motive® the brawn to fill 
in the hollows and raze the monndr of environ- 
ment and opportunity Thi® i® wh<at las 
happened and i® happening in Hindustan The 
people are on the highway to maten.al well- 
being, for they have a fre®h arv-p on life and 
labour. In-pired by the new ideals, the 
Indian who, for generation®. Iia® been «>b»es®ed 
with aver-ion for physical work, is now eagerly 
engaging in it. Asneulturnl. industrial and 
commercial occupation® .ire no longer looked 
upon as defiling by the high ca^te Hindu, and, 
moreover, he is bringing to the«e avocations 
scientific knowledge, uplifting decadent and 
commonplace pursuits to the dignity of paying 
professions Thu*-, an lodustnal renaissance 
has dawned upon India. 

The first effect of We»tern education nn« to 
accentuate the predilection of (he Indian for 
so-called genteel work Schools were founded 
in Hindustan primarily for the purpo«e of 
coaching natives to fill the lower ranks of 
public service. The .ilien administration did 
not know the language of the land and lacked 
the desire to learn it The Indian, on the 
contrary, showed a peculiar aptitude for learn- 
ing English Moreover, the commercial 
company which had, by a sudden tnm of the 
wheel of fortune, come into po'®e®sioi» of the 
Peninsula, wanted to conduct the administra- 
tion on a business Knsi®, with the stnctest 
economy; and the native clerk was ten times 
cheaper than the imported Englishman. But 
the Western education which was introduced >n 
India with a v lew to manufacturing clerks and 
interpreters to aid the foreign ruler, intensified 
the proclivity of the native of the soil to refrain 
from soiling lus hands with industrial or 
agricultural work. The young men looked 
upon the school a® antech.amber leading to 
Government service. It was not thought 


advisable to fiermit girl® to work in secretariat 
offices, consequently they viere not educated. 
The boy® were prep.ared to liecome clerks, 
lawyers and low-grade executive officer®. They 
were in«pired viith a hnnkering after such 
pursuits. Every ecluc.nted Indian, therefore, 
aimed to be a barri-ter or a Government official. 
The su]>erficmt veneer Ih.at was given in school 
wniyied the already mis-shapen Indian tempera- 
ment. making it a still more unstable rafter 
supiHirting India's well-being. 

This was a fundamental failing in Occidental 
education Until lately academical training 
has been merely cultural and not integral. 
The head has been developed, but the hand 
and heart have been neglected. Education 
®uch ns this could not but have influenced the 
Indian to shirk manual labour and favour 
quill-driving in Government offices or bandy- 
ing words in law courts. 

But m the Occident, educ.ation js coming to 
mean something more than a mere surface 
polish, and Its reflex action is becoming visible 
even in slow Indi.i The forward swing'of the 
pendulum i® rendering clerical service and the 
legal profeesion distasteful to the average 
young man. The Indian youth progressively 
IS seeking a commercial career. He dreams 
of becoming a captain of industry. He desires 
to be a manufacture? — a scientific agricultur- 
i»t. But before engaging in any of these pur- 
suits he wants to go to the most forward indus- 
trial and agricultural countries so that he can 
equip himself thoroughly in order to do his 

l,.m. Thi. ,1 ,p„d.]y bnnging „bout the 
industrial renai««,ance of India. 

On account of this fundamental change the 
Indian, instead of being a mere consumer is 
fut becoming a manufacturer— even an ex- 
porter. Hindustan out-distances all Asiatic 
wuntnes in buying textile machinery f.om 
England, and places orders with Germany and 
America as well Spinning and weaving factor- 
ies are multiplying with incredible rabidity 
'"''"''faclcred a/d 
^ths of all kind® made, not only for home 
^sumption but aI®o for export to tL marS! 
of the Ear— East. t\ ithin a decade, India ha^ 
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and )n\armbly they (lid not j)os'e«*> sufficient 
ca«h to make it po'^ible for them to refO'C to 
parch^'‘e the lower-priced imported iiiatenal, 
even if he bid the .sense of patrioti'in to buy 
home-made articles in order to protect and de- 
velop home industrie-! The Government of the 
land did not feel the urpe to liuihl a protective 
tariff wall about India It did not yneanea 
impetu'' toindiiitries liyjudicious subsidies, nor 
did it help the people hj trnininq them in nea 
methcods of production, nor by indiKiii" them 
to de'ire to clnnqe for the better Thus Jndii, 
toward the middle of the Ninereenlli (Viitnrv 
reached the uttermost depth of depression and 
had to depend Upon the outside world for 
even such tnflme irtK les of e\ery-il»v use a« 
pens, pins, needles and iiinjis 
It is from this bottomless pit 'hat Hindustan 
ii ri*inq Even the ignorant, nnintellicent 
weaver ii R'ving up hi' prejudice for the 
cumbersome hand-loom and t« coming *o U'e 
newer types of hand-looms which have been 
pronounced by CTperts to be capable of suc- 
cessfully competing with steim and eleclricitj- 
propelled loomu, on account of the cheapness 
of Indian labour The wealthier men are 
helping along the cause of progress by buying 
these looms for their poorer hrothere, and by 
inspiring the weavers to hand themselves 
together on a “joint stock" hvsi«, instead of 
•working individually, in lioveN, which serve 
for living room as wpl! as workshop Factories 
and miUs run by power also are being in-talled 
The more importint indii-tries by no means 
are receiving exclusive attention Young 
Indians are learning trades and introducing 
them into their own country, where they are 
being carried on vigoroudy and along modem 

At the i>s>cho!ogical moment a movement 
came into being which is destined to prove 
Indii’s svhation This is thf celebrated 
Swadeshi moveinent, which has for its slogan : 
“ My country’s good, for me.” This spirit of 
Swadeshi, literally “own country,” is like 
the mother-hen protecting its fledgling indus- 
tries. It IS a veritable tariff wall, under who-e 
cover nascent indigenous industries are being 
nurtured until they are strong enough to get 


along without its protection. Thanks to 
Swadeshism, the products of newly installed 
mills and machinery are finding a re.ady sale. 
In fact, the demand is so great for home-made 
articles that the rapidly multiplying factories 
are unable to meet if. Swndeslii is the 
raiminntion of Iiulja's industn il revolution and 
forms the foundation on which Hindustan's 
futurewell-being will be established. 


L'ndei the impetu» of Swadeshi, Manches- 
ters And Sheffields are coming into existence 
in India Indians are raising a better grade of 
(ottoii and are ^]l|nnlng and weaving it into 
vlotb of all kinds mid (jiialitips for use at home 
and for tonsimiption in the Ear-East. I’ros- 
{.ettmg IS being actively taken in hand; 
mines nre being worked . and the ore is being 
maiiufactur. d into finished products. Sugai 
refineries and factories of all kinds are bemg 
established. Water-power is being utilized to 
manufacture electricity that will turn the 
wheels of industry. 

It IS sad to contemplate that such a virile, 
construevive. uplift movement ns that which 
i» going on in India should not be noticed by 
the outside world, merely because of the acute 
political unrest in the land. But those who 
arc interested in the political wrangle should 
not forget that even political Congresses of late 
have industrial exhibitions and conferences as 
their important .adjuncts. For several years 
an industrial exhibition and conference have 
been notable features of the Indian National 
^ngres-5,, and from its platform many purpose- 
ful s^cchea have been delivered which tended 
toward the regeneration yf India These 
annual exhibitions fulfill adouhlepurMse. In 
the first place, they inspire manufacturers with 
the spirit of healthy emulation and enable 
them to fanubnnze all India with the products 

.nd „r e,„y-d,j 

and collpct nooda 
air part, of India fo. th, bp„p„i 
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obli ’iitions have gone, nnd no iie'v lUfinite in<>tni> 
ments iuve tiken tlieii pljce, resulting in endlevi 
friction and tiouble for want of n clear un* 
imjienolnble undeistandiiig. Itlus been mtstly 
.« scramble, the Suseraiii trying — only too success- 
fully — to grasp all it couM, and the Feudatory 
trying— only loo utiFuetea»rully— to r*,Uin all it 
could. A PoUlical Cede would hare the supreme 
merit of definiteness anti uimmbiguity , it woiilil 
fix the Biiti'h Government to one sy&tem of mea 
Hures and the mutual obligations of the two would 
be impossible to be mwiinderatood, and one winch 
all would be prepared to act up to With a 
Supreme Court to inteipref such a Fundamental 
Law of the Realm, aa for instance in America, 
there would be a farther guaiantee that its 
clauses would be fairly construed and enfciced 
It 13 csseiilul therefore that for a slap so 
dr, Stic and far-reaching iti He conseq.ieo« es. a 
Royal Commission to go into the case thoroughly 
and impartially be appointed, on whose repoit 
such a code would then bo built up Rut the 
ComniiKsion must be such a one a. to command 
the conadencenot onlyof the othciaU but also 
of the Indian Chiefs, their nobles and eubjecU 
as well A Commission composed only of Rntish 
otlioials without a strong representation o' the 
Indian States and of a few independent membeis 
both Indian and Uritisb, would not ir.ect the 
uigeiit needs of the case nor command any 
respect or confidence ^ 

and Si' Lopal Gtiflin can see nothing tl at is good 
in a i>amo State and wait impatiently for iha 
day when they all would be absorbed m the 
l.ritwli po^Msiona and the large paUbes of 

of India liie only cmeulerutior, whith haa 
any weight with ofticuis of this sUmp, which 
PiuoKing headloncr 

arly by Sir John Straebnr, that thev 
n «V r *" ‘torm oP ll.e m„t,ny 

which would ctherwiMj have swept over ns m 
one givat waio” (Lnifo-Ond ed . p .16G) I.S 

East or the Wbvf • P whether in the 

" T'li' • 

of hunesty and ef raigblforward^esT 
might well I* employed by th« Fn’ • 


disappearance <.f the reiriains of Feudal power 
and prestige. That such n view is very narrow, 
prejudiced and wholly unfair to the Indian 
Princes is admitted by nil officials who have 
the welfate of India at heirt and seo the 
poBHibility of re-infiising into the^e Chiefs self- 
respect and the ability to govern themselves, 
once again They rightly insist on regarding 
Feudatory India ns an integral poition of the 
Kntisli Indian Empire owing well-defined duties 
to the Sovereign and possessing no less well-defioed 
rights and privileges 

Sir John Stiachey’s chapter on the Feudatories 
w a deplorable blunder even from the official stand- 
point, tending as it does to create mischief, 
where none exists For such a high-placed official 
to cast aspersions on the good faith and loyalty 
of the Indian Princes and to abuse persons who 
simply dare not resent or even reply, does not 
speak much for hic hen«e of chivalry. If their Ups 
covild bo opened they too could unfold a tale 
of wrong and woe which would aioAte the world. 
Even Sir John Stmehey, official epologiat and 
intense bureauciat that he was, confesses In an 
outbuivt of frankness that (he relationi are un* 
svtisfactoiy Ue says I h^ve alivays thought 
that no part of our Indian administration h»a 
been so often unsucceaaful as the management of 
our relations with the Native States " (p. 367). 
ne faither prudently lays the blame on the 
wietci.el Indian Prince. “ Nn real progreKS m 
sue I titev is possible while their governments 
remiin purely peiaonal, and while the nutlioricy 
of the Paramount Power m exercised on no 
fixed ejatem, but Bpvsmndioallj by sperial nets 

II. .t p. 382, , d„p,icl, „t th. Oov.™- 

"r S.ct.t,ry of St.te »I.ic8 
.....sity for frequent .nJ 
ni;" rtr"'™' tl>. supreme Gorern- 
jn™S hucUPktouie p.o„3 ^ 

t. it ^ Ji ™ ■! "« f“‘'' 

“ y. P'>“>'jle f< 
ts hands «nf 
a policy of J 

forence'- inev.tablv T‘“!i 

«nnexa»..m ^ necessity ct 

political bivtorroT Indf'l 
■gain likelv Ke. knows ]t is never 

been and Uiers i ‘I'cre has' 

infoimedssitis lU V^' apnsmodic and ill- 

wbile It always’wiii 

•' _ feive rise to a crop of evils. 


»V. liritiel. Guveru- 

firm faiili . 1 ’’"'"1 not only to declare it* 

ly to practise 

forence- .L!.vA of “non-inter- 
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progressing art cf aviation, subsidiary as it is to on it It is more llsar. even liis personal propeity, 

.these, promUes to be an even mote revolulionary his to do with a* lio likes, but chiefiy either 

fjctorstil!. Tlis inoml effrct of the two former to make money or pleasure with, orbothto- 

factors upon the human temperament am! tharae- getber OatAide tins he has no other use for 


ter has been much giester than we suppose. It 
lias aln.ost succeeded in turning the world upsido 
down. The litter will supply the finiabing im 
petus. Distance as measured by time or space is 
nolonger the obstacle It was The niOiieni Artel 
has BO etlectively thrown the magic of his wtielese 
girdle around the world, that it is fast breaking 
down all physical and even ethnic barriers. 
The perfected aeroplane mil accentuate this 
toadrgree The geographical eipressions North, 
bsuth. East and VTest are iion fast becoming 
but mere catchwords, that will soon tuni into 
menioilesof the past. To predict the future or 
the end uf It all is m.11 mgh laipoeeible, for the 
transfornatinn U only in ite infancy. Rut a 
eemprehensive and tangible idea of what is going 
on, can be formed by contrasting a coach and four 
luch asTem Wellei drore and tlie iromorUl Tick 
wuk travelled in, with an up-to date MerceeJee, 
tlie FIjing Dutchman or a Bleriot lercpUne 
Hut whatever the cau«o may be. the effect of 
all Ihrae mnovationa, as we see it in Mo>l<rDi»m 
and the modern min, is a study in itself The 
modem crank — call him man if you will— lives 
IQ a vary tnselstrODi of locomotion, a torcado, a 
r-hirlwiiid of excitement. Bustle, flu*ter, confu- 
siou, noise, display, despatch, and the turmoil 
of a thousaud other bubbling things, are as the 
breath of Itf* to him. He is a revmion 
of the natural order of things. lie turns day 
into night, and night into day. IPe lives at 
high pressure But one of the meet penosnent 
end prominent changes about this up-to>date 
egotist, IS wiih regard to Tiin# Time is the aoul 
cf his existerre. His wealth the iJcl of bis eye. 
Tomakeand lyend, not to eare U his object. His 
the tanmain hoHi.m all the rime and mis*y articles 
^ b« materUl faith. UU whole aalretion depends 


it. I speak, of ciurse, in a braid and general 
sense Running a dead htat with the univer- 
sal education cf the Velloiv Gjd, w the ever 
increasing pursuit of Pleasure Not in the intel- 
lectual ptea*ures of the imagination, not in the 
golden tliougbts of the world's great thinkers and 
writers, but in sensele&i amusements and carnal 
appetitea. The crown and glory of his life, next 
in order to these, is to make bit better still to 
break records To him the Past is a blank, the 
Present a whirligig, and the Future a mist. Time 
•a much loo slow for him, All his energies are 
bent on making it (juieksr The things that we 
©uglii to do he sets aside for those that hs wants 
to do The serious side of life has no attraction 
for bin. lu lighter sido appeals most to him, 
When ha «n tear himself away from the glamour 
vf tha CoHen Oilf, he seeks refuge or distraction 
rather, in the Qeshpits and music. But what 
music? 


While he and his kind-lh, whole British 
nation in fact— will not supp.rt even a single 
Op,r. IIo..., Ih.y .„pp„,i M,.;. 
b, the tho..Mnd. Th.ir but. f.. lit.ratur.i,on 
tb...«.u>, ...I, 
torwlio ...tchw, p.,.... Hotels. ,Md I, ten,t„., 

r.lb,r_orih. 

Iigblest hio I. So ,r..t indwd IS their insulsr.fy 
.ri th,t the, .reo cooEo. ih, 

to «ra.bOH.I lo., ,lori„ .„J 
beTOM.od b,™o,oI Ihsiro™ lutioo.litr p„, 
domto.itoj For. .ojtb.o- oofiJ. th», „,„o. 
■tuiftiOH, h„ lotereit tor tb-u. Wh.t, f„r 
do the, boo. .boottb. peot E„pi„ 

^eb the, tb..ul.« h.„ ,, , 

■« OF Ih. .„r,„t Ro..„, their 

~t worh. thru t,el,[u„ brgb-.j., the.r .oi.. 
.«! the, r -bet. p.,.,,. 
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friction tlieie will be no concurrent juiiaUclion 
eieepting in those cases where the permission of 
the Supierae Government has been oblainwl, the 
FeuJatorics retaining all their **Semi Sovereign’* 
powers and dignities— excepting tlose which ha\e 
been expressly assigned to the Soreieign. 

Herein arises the question of the conditions 
under which such a system of autonomy and 
dependence at the same time, can work with 
satisfaction and benefit to all concerned. 

FOREIOS DEPARTMENT 

I will try to sketch briefly here the necessary 
— m fact uidkspensahlo— reorganisation of che 
Foreign Depaitniont of the Government of India 
and then deal aviHi the question of the impiove- 
ment in the internal aduunistration of the Feu 
datory Stages. It will then hetome possible for the 
establishment of that intimate and ch.sn relation 
of trust an Uesponsibility between the S ivereiL'ii 
and his semi Sovereign Feudatoues which elmuld 
he the gov of every earnest well-wishei of the 
Indiin Piinces. 

Tins ,r, roughly 700 r.ud.tonr.. Of 

OB'ernoiMt. and tl„ reil 
under 111. P-orine.al Gorernments_Boii,b.v I,,,, 
ing the lurgeet number of there, nemely. 3C1, then 
Burme with .)3, Ilengnl end Piin]ro w.ti, 31 
the reet of the Province hove onlr o few under iheir 

endnet teeny eetrled policy or well defined .cheme 
Jt IH on ertengement which he. crown into 
letenio ,n , hepher.rd w.y, end th„. .. o. 
rreenn why .„ch en ,11 d/fi;.3" oh... 

Trevercoc tor • T’"'' ‘"P-'fnt Siel, hi. 

of rrmtroi, f u“, '"""’nlrelion 

abolition of the Political ^ “7" 

Provincial Government and {ha . 
thatof theSunremaP^. ” * ^'davgement of 
eation. 1 haiealrea.ly adv^i^L"^* ""'^ *** 

th. I-np,r,.10o.,Tnm^,;J r,’!'' " '"rch,p„r„„ 

nf Foregn end Pm f.torv 

\ iceroy (rom the re.poniiluiiiv f . 


TUB VIOKBOT 1118 OUS FOHEIGX SIINISTEE. 

This is if possible an even more vicious arrange- 
ment than that of the combination of the judicial 
and executive powers in Ifritislilndia. For here, 
theie is not even n semblance of law or the shadow 
of piibiicity The Viceroy, as the bead of the 
depirtment, 18 directly identified with the actions 
of the Residents who are his subordinates and 
who, in fact, take their cue from their august 
held To whom is the poor Prince comphnneJ 
against, to appeal ? To the accusing Policeman 
with plenary judicial powers! The giiin humour 
of the position might appeal to a Lyttonnrs 
Ciirzon, but. can a conscientious and God-fe.tring 
Ripon relish the situation when in pronouncing the 
doom of an Indiar Prince he addresses him 
as “My Honoured and Valued Friend”! 

It IS further absolutely necessary that the Min- 
istei must have been in close touch with the British 
Foreign Oilice and command its full confidence; 
seeing that ho has to cairy on relations not 
only with Asiatic Stites under International 
guarantees or of International impoitance — but 
alro European poweis, Russia, France, Poitu- 
gal, Uolland, Turkey, &z. These conditions 
cannot be fulfilled by any mcrelj Indian Oiviliaa 
and so be must be a member of the British 
Diplomatic Senieewith wide and varied ex- 
perience As far as pos-ible ho should have 
put in some years of work, over and above 
hs Lii.opean experience, m Peisia, Chins 
apan e* well He will tliua inevitably bo a 

lTu . ,rr •jmp.tlietir. not 

tonli S finlimre'iiJ.- 

ofiici.']. nf Pnetiill) Joung end nften military 

inibiM i„. in™, "/...“'r '' 

..oTginS",™,';"”’ -I-'- 


vyious grades, all 


nliile he'’was'0n««L Lord Reay 

remembeied that th^ Bombay— and be it 

on.ler that fin,, * Dumber of Feudatories 

With the impressed 

iti prrtonu,! ' ^ • military element 

forth ,n Hunt* ■; 7, 
be made » piescrve 7f' 
most be diatii.pt t * 

distinct from it. jt should be^ 
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of the modern novel, for tbe exceptions wfaicb are 
few fciit prove tlio rule all the more 

As a set off to this unhealthy growth, the 
steady decline of high class make and of first rale 
ntagsiines, aurh as Temple R»r, Longmans, 
Macmillans, etc , tlie enormous pnees paid by 
publishers f6r popular works of fiction, as cjm- 
parej to the mere pittance (and in many cases 
not even this] fur works of utility tho 
extremely smsll number of leaders for books 
of this kind, winch renders them unpubli-hible 
except at the author's own risk all go to prove 
the national apathy and unfitness Mr Arnoit) 
Bennett and others may write novel books galore 
They tnay draw Up rules and reguletioo* b) the 
Score for the formation or instruction of a cU'Sic 
taste. But no novel book*, not even if (hey 
were inspired by the homely and human genius 
of a Shakespeare, will cultivate an intellectual 
* appetite, if there la no natural trate to cultivate 
The silken pur*e of Ood'e intellect caonot be 
made out of the eow'e ear of a dulled lotelligence 
Aa Charlotte Bronte so very aptly remaika 
"No man ever yet ‘ky aid of Oreek cluib.d 
rarniaiua,' oi taught others tv climb it ’ at the 
movt a CO use such as Mr Arnold Bennett advocates 
Cl ly bore and there rai<c a spurious an I evanescent 
ti'te yuaC aa a gin an t butler b'foie dinner may 
excite the rarnet appetite But, after all, it is 
cwlj the vmheatthy organv-av that wants a spur i { 
thiv kind. The healthy ran lio nitbontit And 
It H o >1v out of the vvholesjoio naliiral (hit the 
Eluib-tlian, Aiiguatin an! Victorian Ages gave ua 
»f> tUBgnifi^.nl a literary harvest, tboii'li it la true 
the Aogu^lln w«a in a gicat measure over cuUi- 
r*t<-l and artifivuT. 

lUre then in a nuUhelt iatho Tva«on, why noaaU 
—which are only thesiigar plums or comfits of liter- 
ature, are coore in reipiot than boots of ntdity M'e 
*rr, to epcaV. a natiin of Jack Uoirers and our 
special bent U plum* Deroil of great ictrllec- 
loal eunoeitr which IS the gem of all ectentific 


lesearoh, and the bisis of Jill trus knovvlcd^'e, we 
have only time for relax ilion, not for the more 
solid leaven of the cake 

In a tvoid, it is the Public, the great British 
Public, the men in the sfreeb, that in reality 
rule the roast it is they, with their martial 
proclivities and sporting instincts, who as formers 
endfasluonersof the Public taste and opinion, hold 
the publishers and authors in the hollows of their 
liands Publishers are but tradesman whose speci- 
ality is to trade in the brains of authors, or those 
whocreite But the author (except in a few rare 
inatanccs)i-<aot non, as at one time he ivas,a creator 
but neaterer, end to a great extent among the lesser 
fry, n pandeier — call it pot boiler if you will—to 
the public taste Toeellhis wares— t.r , to live— 
be must write down to the public level. To write 
above this, to write os he feels or is inspired, os all 
the gr»«t nritera of tba world havs done, is in a 
word to boycott bis own work According to Lord 
BeaconsGcId, public opinion, lu the opinion of the 
redecting majority, right or wiving, oust aod 
ought to bo rerp^cted Whethei this be so or not, 
It IS 03 things now stand, a poor lookout for tho 
future of Cnghvli hteiature, unless some sudden 
and altogether unexpected ilsvelopttent ri'atorcs 
the W nice 

INDIA AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. 

Dv Thk llov U Ds P. WEBB. C. t F. 

(CAairai-ia, Karachi Chamber of CvnMnerct). 

S wn pirt ijt tlio E-upM® ouUide the United 
Kinglam iH tho prognws of the movement 
infavajurof Tariiy R-form being witched 
wUh greater interest than in India And v-vih 
good reason. For, whilst all the Self Ooverniii- 
Colonies have b»en allowed to establish such Cus 
toiEsdiiUee os seemeil to them best, ludiu, nuh a 
total trade greater than that of >11 the Colonics 
put togelhir, has hitherto l«en obHge .1 to accept 
ontv those fiveal and ecoLoniic pnociples whith 
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gusranteeing their internal independence, and in 
undertaking their protection ogainat external 
aggressions it naturally follows that the Inipeiial 
Government has assumed a certain degree of re»- 
ponsibilily for the general soundness of their 
administration, and could not coueent to 
incur the reproach of being an indirect instru- 
ment of misrule. In a word, the object of 
my Government has been to interpret the 
pronouncement of two sucee-ssive Sovereigns as 
inculcating, in accordance with the elo<]uei>t 
words of His Roysl Higlme'e the Prince of Wales 
in his epeecb at the Guildhall after hw return 
from India, a more sjmpathetic, and ilureforea 
more ctaslic policy. The foundati .n Hone of the 
whole systtm is the rccogTiilun of i.Unlity of 
interests between Ihu Imperial (Jovernnieol and 
the UurbarH, and tiie niinimiim of inU-iference 
with the Utter in their own afTuiB" 

Rut this ea.ings of the pressure muH not U- 
tnuuDderalo..! and attempts made to take sinister 
adtanUgaofil The adncoof Urd Mawm.n 
In hU sja.ech at « Zhrfxtr held i., Aimere in 1870 
•hoiild never ho lost sight of bv our bVu Uu.ri.a * 

. M T priMlere-." 

Mil I/irvl Ms)o on that occaaton. •• you .h.ul.l 

ef Ibcw- who are |Uced Wneaih vcurca.e If 
wa support you in yoir power. w« ,jpact m 
I fovernment Wo d-man l that 
etarywhere throughout lbs length and breadH, of 
UaJpuUna juatice ,nd order »ha|| 

•very man*, pro, wrty »l ,11 U e.cnre, tl.it »,*; 
traveller ahall come at d go safely . that the rultl 

>™i.r tl,. ,.r>law ,I | „ . ll,.l 

...I „,„,;r,r.i r r 

th.! .. ..V I-- 

but for your own Unett If*,*..! i *' 
remain weak, we »houJ 1 „y Ju i, \ ^ 

ant. .n 1 di.^dct, . u is V J 

Uftrong, we de*ire to an j nek ar,.. ’ 

•vllrnerret.- "'K ‘rstrm-t,d »n| 

The vya'em nl , 

‘ieteretaUl* .•!» 

where Krit^K {I » »„ ,-»• ^'crrhe,! 

WeceTTve-l Ua 1 -. U ^ lean, 
fw-tirg • ‘ ^ '"hr 


atory State should have a well-drafted, properly 
enacted and complete body of Law, besides 
property, constituted Coutts of Justice to ad' 
minister them. 

Tlie Court of Vakils st Mount Abn under 
the control of tho B.sjputana Agency, or the 
Rcbidency Courts are all an ar'Ottaly, leading to 
inucli trouble and injustice, and should be re- 
placed hy rialltf legal, respoiisible, and properly 
equippeil tijbiinala where jnttic*. would be dit- 
petistd and not favour. All such Courts are 
kept up under the ostei sihle pl'-n of “ extra- 
temtorislit} " and the fiction of the sovereign 
lights of the “Native States”— as if thej were 
nil A fo'iting similar to that of Turkey, Persia, 
China, fiiani, dre ' The llehidenta aie not Amhaa- 
Mkdora and they with their folhiivtng should not 
•m above the law of tho land ; and Iho judgments 
thej dtspen-.n to tliemselies and to their staff and 
hangers on, as well as to tho inhabitants of the 
Suitee in their dealinga with, or siiflcuings *t, 
Uio haiida of the Ktiroponns, should ho 
appealable A regiil<r By stern of apjiointing 
Justices nf I’.vce, who only are able to try, In 
llnti-h India - under icrtamreslrietions though— 
ruropeai. off^ndem should b« extended to th^ 
States as well That h lo aav, a.Iecled judicial 
otriceraof those Stau. whiJh hate lemodelhd 
their lAw. Uw Cmiita. and Jails on modern linw 
aliouldtie inveatedwith this power, ea they are 
in Uril.vh India Further, the prrKiit traiMty 
II 'he hi, mo of appeals fictn 

• I roey Court* in ib^ Foreign offices — 
Iitwiocial end Im,^nal-sb..iild bo entirely done 
'‘I'P"I‘ going Isfore regular 
«.d rnjwily cchMuund Iaw Courts. All this, of 
to riwi»r*,^* * Rrlfiee roust frns« 

d.Ier.te I'*'’' *’*">' •"* judi-ial functions and 
rooSs I 'T;""" •* '*>1 ••unxtiti.tional 

lnotiairlie,.t«y..,), 5 ,„ tribunals. 

\v.»k '■•’tCATiox or rnirm. 

>■' "" ci*r.. II^. 

'‘"'•"y '•f.icnrf (Ml-?” 

, ti.. 

great fui ' 


r Li. I ” , I '"Ci C„r,™, 
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of rompUU l.brft/ of »ftlon ir 
co'omorvia], whicli n) ulronjfy to tl*9 

tn#rg»tic, ■Tftltliy •tid ei'.iio «t«J jmp tUtioo 

otUriuin, ft-wnn-nin ih- of Iho mjt-ritlJjr 
barkwant p«'ap!--iof lIinifii''V>n the ■•(•‘etof* 

licttia* enabling the conicoercully etf^rg of thd 

Wont to prey iipan them— ’.be eJ^itUy aot 
eronoinicAlly weaV of the K<»‘ *■>»« 

of tVe Wiore eetulc inUlItgenee* of ftilw 
b»To thought tiiat thej **>* lO (Ireat llntaine 
dijctriiio of freo treJe, e dellberete, deep >««•! 
design fit hoSiing \n tUeelt the ml«i**Tul 

develapmeot of Iho Uickwar‘1 iKHipU* of the worM, 
— including thwe of her chief D-'penJenty 
thuhypothme inof coune entinly ■eiihrait 
foiind»*ion, the fact remein'* that the prectical 
rMuU of UiigUnd'* free tr»>ie pitiey m India ties 
been to oiika the initietion of neo inluetnel 
eiiterprieve in that country a matter of coneiJer* 
able difll-iuUy, In truth, if there it tny portion 
of the Kmplre m which Mills “ infant itJustry ” 
argumeat can be fairly mail in aupport of the 
introduction of a mildly pioteoliie Unfl, that 
country is India. 

lo Ihu c)nn*«tion it la interratmg to reproduce 
tha opinion of one of Indi I'a invst able ruiAcue 
ilinietcra. Tne late hir Edward Lnw, in an 
i<itrodui.iioii to 0 recent weik on the subject of 
Turin Uefuim, wrote — “ JC is too iuihK to eapo.t 
thit India will evti acciiie theorclical free trade . 
but if aliu &ghts for it, uhe will obtain aotne uea- 
aure of that freedom winch to d ly is deniril U> her 
by ail the protectionist countiies in the world 
These cuuntriis are delighted to accepA from 
lodin, free of duly, thaia raw products which 
either fail altogellier within their own territories, 
or ure produced in iiisiilUcient quintities for their 
TcqulremenU ; but whilst accepting auch articles 
as raw jute, raw hiJee, oilseeds and Bneleuneil 
rice free of duty, they levy prohibitory import 
duties on Indu’s jute manufsi-lures, tauned 
hide*, oils and clearel rico They thuH achieve 


their «bi-rt of niiin’aifiiiig a chtsp Supply of raw 
materisi* for their own liilu*’ritf«, whiUt *iicci>wi- 
fully olmtrutting IndiuliJsl ilevrijpment in India 
It is tl.«rnatur»l dciir*! to keep tie pecplee of 
InJla in tie position of f-ewrra of wo>>>t ari'I 
drawer* of wafer for th'ir minufartiirrs.' Hero 
tre 6nd tl eaiinn conclu'ion, eiprra**-!, however, in 
cvnnecti-in with tt e pi-otertionist poliiiiui of rival 
nation* which, it Is argiieif, havu the practical 
eflevt of checking In lu's indu<trial growth. In 
Imth rasni, be it nitel, tbia result ia orly pcMible 
berauaC of thq present fntRi of CuatnRiu Taiift 
which the Piet! Traduis of KngUiid hive ftnpwC'l 
u(*in the commrna of tlirir chief Dcpondeocy. 
Are there not g KvI gioiind* for toncludii'g that 
Tariff ICifoim >* as uimh a neceaiity for India a* 
for tha Unite.! Kingloiof Tha reply sp|<ear* 
beyoiiJa question 

In einaidering the directions !n winch the first 
steps towards Taiill (Uf Am tn Imiia might bwt 
he taken, it will bo well to recall tha objects! 
winch Tariff It'fonnere in general hiiTO in vfew. 
lo KiigUi.ii, It IS understood that the three main 
end* which It IS hopwl to aehteve are • (1) 
The protisioii of greater se.ipe for the Inglicr 
forms of Idbour , (2) the reduction in some degree 
of tha hostile lAritfsof foreign nations (thus 
enlarging tho insrkels fur go«ala of Uritish 
manufacture), and (1) tho atimuUtioa of Inter- 
Uiitiah trade, with tho object of niigiii-ntiiig 
ItntisU wealth au>l alrength, nod quickening Hie 
pice at which the dovelopment of Hie KoJpiro as a 
whole will procued These aims are equally 
npplicabla to Indii Hut in endotvouring lo carry 
tliera to execution, one very iioportmt con.idera- 
tion must not bo overlooked Where aeverni patlioil 
agreed upon conrerted action to secure some defi. 
nite end, there oHist of necesaitj be some curtail- 
ment of the individual freedom on the part of all 
couccroel. 15o, loo, if Tiriff lUform is to 
develop into tiiiperial Praferonce, -(and without 
such a developmanl tme half its virtues would 
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Btj’pBUilatmi'-i and jnit on tlieir ptopei and re«l 
level AS ZemiiiJiiif', with plenty of show 
and pomp and dignity about tlieui but nil 
their fAoio of powet and adminieti ative inde 
peiidence shown in theory aUo, aa it is in 
actual fact. All such * Chiefs ' — ^ good many of 
whom do not even follow such an elementtiyself* 
preserving ordmaiico as that of piimogenituie — 
over only a hare few mites of lndi>-’fi Uml oi a 
few thousands of rupees as then State income and 
exercising some shadowy ‘oivil' poweta might 
well be humored and ‘honored’ info hirtering 
nway these rights nnd piivilegis which while 
devoid of all eubitsntiiihly, eUrctually keep the 
Chiefs out of the pile of the pini^cting English 
law and keep them and Ihen Statis under the 
thumb of a Foreign Offi-o owing an account 
of its actions to none 

(3) AH the fonner, who happen to lie under 

Proviucial Governments -a state of thingn due 
merely to histonesl tausea which have lungccas 
ed to have any living actiiihly about them 
now— to be grouped with those under the Snipremo 
Qoverument, None of the Piovtncial Govein- 
meiita to have anj thing to do with Feudaloix 
StltDS, •' 

(4) All these Mtates to »>o divided i,.to 5 
groups according to their siz*. |) 0 |>.iKi,oi,, n.oomo 
And their general tmportan'o 

(5) An Astomhiy of Chiefs to Ixi eauhliehcd 
The Viceroy to be its Prwnient, with two Vice- 
Presidents, who are to I>e elected fur two jeam 
only— and n<it open to re-eleciioi. without n bieoh 
of two terms 

The Foieign Minister to hn its ftpcreUry mth 
four ARxIslant Srcielariea to he dmaen by Ui« 
Viceroy from among the oflicisl* of the Feudatorr 
States. 

(G) The AMcnildy to hoH a Ses>ioi> eicrj jeer 
after Diimh (snmetinies in Noien>ti.-r) in Delhi or 
Aprs for not more than a foittughl and not lees 
thin ora week. The«e places are rot only oH 
Imperial centres— but al<vi geograf t.n-al retilres 
almoet equi-di**ant from every cornur of India- 
l>e«ides having the supreme slvanUge of frne^ 
Jom from the di«tr>elions of thst Indian llvbilon 
—Calcutta. 

(7) The hii^ines-s pf th„ A»-mWy U h- «yisT 
consiiUative and adTisory The Ad-ninisiratinn 
lleports of each SUta to lie pio-l nce-I l<eforv it and 
specisl attention calle I to an\ new rr remarkable 
future pf the year’s administration in ant of the 
Answers to V>« protiled to qn^tions 

outpf theeo ; the speeches to mostly ten- 


fined to buggeating better <11 impioved methods of 
dealing with piogieerivo ndmiinstfation ; the , 
Viceroy to point out how Iliitii-h India waa^deal- 
nig with Rinular puihleuis, or witii piobleras which 
had not yer lisen in these States 

(8) The }M-rsoiinel of the AssehiLly to be made 
up of all the 7 Supieme Cnuit Judges, 5 Provin- 
cial Goveriiois i« KitiitiOTi, similarly 10 Residents 
in lolatioii, 22 Miiiisteis of tlie States, wliose 
Chiefs hale not been ihcted tii the Assembly, 

55 Chiefs — 11 from t.ich of tlie 5 groups, nnd the 
Viiero) — thus unking a total of 101. 

(SI) The appiiiiiti lent of the members to be for 
foul yeire in the esse of thtire who aro net ex- 
offleio inen.bets 

(10) Eaih gioup of the Feiirhitories to ha asked 
to bciid one ofTitial lepreseiiUtiva And one n>n- 
oflniil cUnseii by the legislatures of the States 
oncerned in i. joint meeting— o total of 10— to 
the Supreme Legislative Coiintil ms do the British 
Provinces. 


mw tieaier neiaiis oi tno vif*rnai ^ 
toanagemont ©f the Stat a ivoiild only nifon the 
lejivtition to A lirge extent of all that I Imve el- 
ready eaid with regard to the ndministrAtioii of 
llmivh Inilia in my Chapters ni. the India Ofllco. 
The Imperial 0 .vern-nent, Tlie Provincial Gov- 
erometit, The l.egislaH\e Councils, etc. 

Such rough, and with many crudities, U the 
outline ruggeatid for fiiinp on an eqiiitahls and 
eUhle l.ivia the mutual relations of IheBritlsl.Oov 
emit,. nt and Its Feud.loiiea, IhceUtiona of the 
reu. aturie, ami then own eubonlinate chiefs and. 
loslly theroUtion that ehniild puUiat ht-tween 
. -"-I “Home-ruled 

India Tima acting and reacting on each other, 
riling rom each o'her’M failure and ehortcem- 
ps, pro i log by eath olhi r’a sur< ewful exneri- 

mml.. mij ^ 

eye to Uie progreaeive devvlnpmer.t of tl.a coiro- 
try pd ,U 300 millmi,, pf .maerty-stricken,- 
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rKi’nvToiiv iNr»M. 


jfcu&atov? 3n^in. 

Mt UOMStM I>''i 


llT 14 n.t «1.« j flf tliMtlupVr lo *rlrr 
y[ int> » 1 i«torT 1 1 ll • n-Uli >r« •! ti « 

I (J , 4 rfnrn»n’. «l'h til*- 

nn l! • n Ky »liuh lor»itfn •iipjJi>iiU 

C'Ti'l* n. jwWrr 

»nf till Ifi* r»N{i ti« ■»r» ■t>4 

tl.o~* wfij nrrm • ipj li«i>»4 *■ o at. I 

tf thn til 

wki»n lilt nhiilt intn tli» 

rij-i tlj {»)Tti'in» 'if liilia '*‘.« 

lIall»«oi.V /.’iff.''* >'/ /h-iw) 

in'! Mfliixt, Hiplnnary aii'l M»-l» it 

up<f 

iKa f Ut»'l {“irtion* llriti«h In li* l>« 

tli« riutireR nf IihImti »«'h i.lit"! 

their iiV* III thn ^R-iriKtion -il lli» flo»le 
Bi>»*refgti er t»tm SoTefeiS** •“•h i h»»» rnlM 
Inillt »in»« Ihn brsinnu't! tf *h* '‘aennU'-nth <’«ii 
tnry. Well wee it hoererrr for ln<!u that it «*« th* 
Knj[!i«li who the miprrhenl eiKl •Irororut 

the Purfinrtie*", tlie IlnWh, •nH tl.* PfRorb 
ideertiirer*. i'i>r, it la nnty iimler (li* |i*];*in»ny 
cf the fren<l(ttn lovinit l!nti‘li th»t it ir.ttf !>• 
''oma ptn.iblr for the fiiturn to »»« a fiuatvr 
onifi"! in 1 ni>i(''>l In li«, r>eR<l fr<mi n*tR. in<l 
rBliRioiie, mil nciil ji'itounr* which h*»» 
L<Rn one curae m<l nur iitl'l'.ire 

It wmiM lig pa'clrctle futile at tbt« late hour to 
atteoipl to bold tlia balince with regani t" ilia 
dealinga n( the Urttialv Ooaernenent wiitb the 
Indiar, Itnleraof India All that mavbea matter 
fora treati^o no tlie rnnatiCud <nat and politi 
CaI liLitnry cl India, which haa yet \n ha written. 
Hera the practical iieceuKlei of the aitwation 
force me to ror.fina my refnarki within the lour 
ctrneTaol ‘aeUled tacla,’ and Vj lake up the tnl* 
from the aUg<i which tlio Ciirtonian eall gtari6ni 
tion— mi«cal1»il the Delhi Pnrlrar— ilieplajeil tirall 
the world, when T/ord Ciirtin dragged at hia tall 
all tlifteo tnagnili'vnt Feiidatonea tlirmrgh the 
itreeta of Iroperial Delhi in theapprore*! atyMof * 
Kcroan tnoniph nf yore. The further lefaaaltu 
return iheir riota and the rigid limit jilared nn the 
iiiimheri nf followera they might bring with them 
filieil up their cup of humiliation and filed for the 
future tbeetrictly luborilinate |><«iti,n they ere b* 
boll] in India Not by ioeiating on their tmty- 
73 


rigVaerlrabl. 'Iiplle e.'ra nf a dwl 
If ey toj— I*! I••r■l''t enl win IwrVll" IKait.’fl 
tfey bare TMiNfote t.i rrSfin ro oi ife ; 

•fl i gmtt I* l« fir (n Ik tfat It !> a<> 

rew ebaj'er i« orefilrg in the 1‘^a tf • 
<witlty,ltitllie« 11 lle'r*. if Ih-r ct cwaglifl ifeeire 
tole leej-e- te I ar I j.iarrfill |r tl e l.rxl, af d l«tl e 

trifeet* 4>f f f dia, cri 11*'. re |fi llirif f'*t With the 

pregrra»ire ejiiitcf t\etima*i*Iteniaiil»' in era 
tbeae'f ir f i>;«( eUrgardt il M *N* Imtny of then 
hare twen «r»i are The Initian I'tirrea are apt tO 
thir k wilh'be le.ainiut (1 il wph.r that S'l"'. ’'eftt 

Tin-n «h‘ fat 14 the -riilf rrrrf,' and that It w.iiilf 
r ■' t** C* e l.e*gli' ' • r I' I m f'r* lliep' t'l tfriljhJe 
a>. (It pr'gf'ae at d rr' rtn Hrery iht»rr«t fri'a out 
f .r the f al III ai d ’ ht at tie ' II it d-Va ft 

(•aa t I aoi afrai I f nl Sail) tea |awa at* irerrrable 
Star I atill 1 '<• raimef More you rno't TJ.» Only 
•|ueati«t. la wr atl er f .»war''a Or IrirV warria. The 
p h.y i-.f f I til p O' e't had ia a»4 aillieg atill. feevf- 
ta* ly lenda ti>i!*g*rerary and iterorrcllary, flrilitli 
iiilef leriti III If 'lie I’rmre aa inditi lual, {( rni 

IaIio rnial «>1 'leneiith the pondemoa wVeah of the 
ateadiir eni reai.tlaealp onwafrf mtrrbfer Mr of 
the llntiah Indian nurernmant, he tnuat Iwtinea 
merge hia indirnhialiiy into that of hialVInrehoikl, 
roniTMt the lanfa in hia chirga from * prirale 
'Inmaio iiii'i a pihtir atoie* irarrit not liclifiiff 
the llrllieh Dorernrimt but In oflrnnce r f ft. I^t 
them pet the pwoptc tu fr»| that thur »UkB In the 
country la eren Urper than the tnetw dynaaiie 
atebe of a family and Oicir iraponalhilily nnt leea 
|i r lU poml pnyarnmant Iwl th# J’rinrea rlicriah 
and ilea^fnp patrintiani in the hreeata of thair 
ciihj-rte and not look aakanre at il I/et them not 
cell It * dtaafTrclion.' nor •t'grjalla'i ft a< 'anti por. 
ectvtnentel,' Cor wrllV* Ilriluh India, there ahould 
rot fie any dirrrgancc fielwcen the aimaanilob. 
jerta cf therulara and Ih" riiteil In frnliin Ptatea. 
lleie tliey are one and the aame. Whneiei eren 
dreaina of aiich a ronfiict of intercata and duties fn 
Knplend The aefi ly and welfare nf the 8 mreign 
It Wind up with tl e prngrpaa and atrenglh of hi* 
people The inlere«t of the one I* the intcreat 
of the othtr — identical— not «»clu*ir», much leas 
entagoniatic 

7h» rortfl fending to *»//" rmptt and ft/ yir/aer- 
rattf* it't t\rtiuj\ thu gate^ray t/ a 

"The Nntire Plates, being under home rule, to 
thate^timt reaeniblo Knglsnd rather then llr!tl*h 
Indie, and, therefore, I think they might conduct 
their local atTiira »o /hr <it mey prnrtic(if./« nn 
the Enpliah moilel " {f.tltfg to an Indian L'aja, 
17 a Political lUcluse, p 7< ) There being no chasm 
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endowments or subset iptions nmountinp to lialf 

of tho iltfference between totil expenditure and 
the income is bound to lead to the rWiug of 
many inelUutions in course of time. The wealth 
of the middle classes is not such as to enable them 
to bear htlf the cost of maintaining such scboolit, 
even if we calculate on a rapid development of the 
necessary degree of public spirit and self-sa* nfice. 
For the year 1901-2, the ratio of the pnpila mthe 
upper and mitlJle staoes of sdiool education, coro- 
prising, I believe, what is known as the Upper 
and Lower Secondary sections in our province, to 
the population of school going age onh 13 
per cent in tins province, an! ns«.,mii,g acme 
increase sulr-eciuently, the prospect of a diminn- 

tion in the number of Secontary-chools intro<luc«j 

a giuve eitustion. The ejatem ..f grants adnpted 
in Madras h less favourable to the inxiituti .ns 
tMn what obtains elsewhere In no olhei nro. 
vmeo, f believe is the condition of private bene- 
volence impo*^ as a pre requisite fur State ai.l. 
In HengaUnd Ilombay, a certain pmpo.iion of 
the total expenditure, depending uiion vatious 
oattei-a relating to the etCaency of the ,ch ..I 

in JIailras le imperatively called for 
The itrieter conditions reomrol at nr»««r.» • 

Khools that can earn it, by considerably ircrcaa- 
ing the exiMjnditiiro. These condition* ^ 

th.“n.''r'*|-/‘’t^”'"'’‘® efficiency and a;e|J 
th.wwlvM hignly desirable. Il.,t «e cwnnot 7 hw 
without «necrn * pohey that m.i.i ,nrr«.«. the 

hancement of the fee, l8» m S«v,„ i ^ ^ 
would, there can be „o doubt ; 

'™ -It it.« tom. 

department and einnlarlt for tn. “hool 

ll'gh schcol section, enl^punctu^al 0 ^!^* e***^'*"* 
be eoforcM w,ih * rlcone !. • to 

di'cipline. The increase in Wa cU ’"■'Tal 

n^Hy. m Form M. 10. '.per cent. i„ r!”,/ 
' •* eM ee,„ 


(iiuiciiib 10 give 


handsome, am 6nding it extrerrel* 
their children even Secondary education; a jMun- 
Biff or a Tahsild.r cm haidty entertain the idea of 
higher ediicaticn for all his boys. Tho theory of 
self-suppoit cannot be applied in this country to 
Secondsry education, at any rate for a long time 
to come, and to apply it now would be a serious 
danger t«> tbe educ ilioiinl progress of the people. 

1 do iiot forgnt tliat the Government has taken 
in iiand tbe m-Iici.ib of est»bli..hing a number of 
iniNtcl High Mhor.ls in tbe Tresi Jency, l.iit models 
are of no use unless ,ve tin build cii them It is 
to b« bo. no ,n mind ibat liesidea the modifi.atlon 
•if the giant system, the policy „f G.,vei nmetii hna 
lestiii ted hIko the gron th of piivatn Fchools not 
Ciuzuii’* tesolulion of Marth, 

1904, neeerted that 

ScBondsry schools are managed by 
^bc autborities or prnate persons, and whether they 
Oorernnisnt or not. the Conrnment is 
bacM.’Ts * of ‘bo (omiuiinty to eco that the 

edocation proTiJed m them le eound.’ 

No iK.s.sible obyeotien can be laised to this 
jwinc.p e, but ■ vn V iliff-iv-nt eonslderation has 

^ .1,0 1„ g „ ,|,e I.., „„i,l 

t.c.,b .. ,.,J to I,.,. 

-M-cniwO tr.n.t.r. from unr.cogni.cd lo 

-I.IOI. .nd mmilol ont' «orcr- 

regard to slid . hound by no conditioiie wiUi 

tlweaine timo J. *''‘'^"''"”'^•‘‘*"1 which at 

rvcogniwd High Jr 'c 

course. aided but Ihers ‘ would not. of 

Old. th« muhl J... "'cn that even without 

-nr ‘-".'-S'S 

hwondsrr Kiam.J' on. “ a* and Upp.-r 

«« Borsmdarr aoliool "ndiT preent conditions, 

•* these exam J r ‘® ««• «»>'«■ 

suons can hope to succeed " 

TJie puMiioi, thus i« i|,.* ,f . , 

admisMon to thcM- «*«; .• 

tha •weinnitp. ,i„t„ "'"t'"''*. ha nturtfrrm 

tbe dcMr*Tii..nf,l , . "/* ""‘'itulion in which 

aince vxlnirajm.:: /r" 

ston«.toemptrs„.,,t , "'V' tb« . ung- 

w»r take it that mir.tn ”■* 

wipcrlouttf '"’‘'Itutiona have beer 

If tbe f-tati, i.i.iro* rri'»* 

them except on ®«” *'<' 

not W richt t/, ^ ‘"^ble cf.ndittons, would i' 
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Feulilor), liowe\“r potent he may be. IIw 
indepciideiice is a mei*' name, utterly etibhement 
as ha IS to the all p'jwerfii], nrespoK'ibte and 
absolutely (esret Forel,jii Deparliaent arul its. 
stafTof " the politieils” Tliere H no publicity, 
no court, no appeal, ro pei-son hefore whom the 
cause of “ llunie Holed India " — its subjects and 
Its Vrinces — can la brought foraard. Tbe polity 
of secrecy .ind of drift has produced teniblecon 
fusion and injii-tue If there had Wn leas 
irreepoiisihility to the public, joii.e.l ns »t is r« 
autocratic pov.er, arid male id, full responsi 
bility to the public and a limitatiun of their 
poweis, like that of anv other G isernor of the 
llnlish Provinces, the allpoverful IvesnWnt 
aouUl not ha\B been evioh * (viviei f u mischief 
as he lisa been eo often . then the adnimi'imtnin 
of the Kaliva States would not base Wen eo 
hopelessly ba 1 e» it is today The uomtnat 
ruler is rrspimsihle before the iMirhi for the 
acts inspirial, nay coniniandiid b\ the re<sf>ulei 

“ the power behind the throne, «ho keep« ►luni 
uucly in the bnckiiroiind end c\ii never be isildUd 
with any reepon«lhility or diagged into the glire 
of publicity befoie the b»r Ilf an enltghtenel. m 
formed and jioweiful public opvmoii hurh an 
arrangement I* an almoit ileal one lor lynnny 
and corriiptioii t-i flourish in all the luxuii-ince 
of a tropiisl j ingle 

It must not also ><« t irg tten m hat aCuiT tb<-io 
* Hull la' are nude of (kigvhoc baa a'len in 
liiiiniCable desi,ti|ition cf „ (,ered>tsi « Lurnpvan 
SoVeieign and il i iii maneii W luiproted iipun 
fjr the pufpaso ot appliiig it Co clir-e louiso 
•' Sovereistis " 

II.. a.ja — "An tete.litvr> kimr is but en ordi 
nsry p- rson, njon sn as » r ige, at tirsi he is near 
ly » ire to Is* Widlv esliK-ited lor biislmrs, hen. 
very little likely to h tv> a t isa* f ir l>u>in<s-a , he 
Is solici'isl from south bi every te.oplation to 
p. .as ire . he pm'Mlilv |eiser.| ibr schole of hia 
yo'ith in tlie vuious Mlmtior of tio b“ir appar 
eol, who ISO d' nn'liing. bevsi -e be bssooap 
p'lnte I work, an.l wl >uiU ).« r*His|l«rv«f alillie.t 
to on'sVp his function if le unWt;.»ke optional 
Work F >r the const pirt a cor.alitiitiop vl Lii g 
Is a ifoaiii r— f cmimisn Iran , i ot force.1 to business 
oy necewty, es a dr".,s't often is , but yet ap>>i!e.t 
•Cl'S Ausiiaws; 4*y'in.ei" < / ilV i>mpikiSoiis* wsIhiF 
ep«lade>pot Itcs'.srv, tio. aeem« to abow that 
hervshtiry 11 ii at fsmilies gather from tl e repeA*e.l 
iciflilerce cf this cortiiptinj aitualii n »«*B * (lark 
taint in the 11 sal, acme trvnstnillcd amt ptnetiiii; 
poieon which hcrU their judgmenle, darkens all 


tbeir sorrair, and is a cloud on half their pleasures 
It has been said, not truly, but with a possible 
approximation to truth, " ‘ that in 1802 every 
hereditary monairh was insane' ” . ... "A 

man made cc.mnioa hy nature, and made woise by 
life, IS nut likely to have either incessant industry 
or great st-atesinanship , he H nearly sure not to 
be 6ol& cfc-ver and industrious ” monaicii in 

the recesaen of a palice, listening to « charmed 
flattery uiibi issed by the miscsllaneous woild, vvlio 
haa always been hedged in by rink, is likelv to be 
i jaior judge of public opinion ” (Tlis English 
Constttutisin, p 2J1 ) If this is true of Euiopenn 
Monarclis, wiirie there is no polygamy, where 
open <• iiioiibinagu is iciuJemned, .ind eiluMtion is 
fostered, whit can then be the condition of things, 
where public i.piciKin iia in “Hi'me Ruled India” is 
simply iiou exiatent. and tlie Chief is guaranteed 
his State by the pi'wer of the bayonets of his 
Feudvl Ovvilord 1 

Tuck.u in ms .l/rwionaf* Mji. —“Tin* Princes 
an I Nobles of India are not piepaied by education 
for the great buvitiesa cf j.ublie lif^— the Civil 
ainiiiiistiatioii of their country . ...They are 

brought up as l/oys in the Zenana and they 

have little c.p(«ituiiity ot aeqiiiiing that kiinvv- 
Ivslge of oivn and things which la so essential to 
th<»e who arc called upon by their birth end 
elation to eupmiitend tbe interests of a great cuin- 
iti'iiiuv they are indolent, and inclined to 
indulp* in iho-ve sensual gmtiScitions which tend 
to enervate the fiviiue, and, to indispose the 
mind fur the <itdicutt and laboiious diitica whicTi 
the cuii.fiicC of public afl'iin imposes upon pubfic 
men There are llliislrious exceptions no doubt 
the asceiidLlc) of the l)rlti,W has unques- 
tionably hsl the effect of checking the cpint cf 
■n>biti in, and of di'.oumging, on the pert of the 
natives of India, those in pu1a«s which piom; t to 
heroK action or u^-iful Uborv, ard which lea 1 to 
honor and dctnicti iii In this ftate cf things it 
iia> usuallv happened that tne native Princes our 
allies or depandeuta. when ir.vtatef with power 
ha\e been found incapable cf cirrvi.ig ot She 
biiMnesa of the gnvernxner.t They have 
p-nenlly fallen into the hand* cf -favorites, who 
for tb« purpow. of preservine tl eir irQuerco, and 
of »nrros-ii g all pjwer in their own person-, have 
iJeeiv atg.lioiis t J eniounce the indolence, the 
extravagance, ant the victa of their zaasUr 
TnonphtlessBxfwnJitiire nece*.vinly leading topei 
coniaiT embarraastnent, the most ruirous exnedi- 
entahareUen rreorted to for rsisirr funds to 
cvimmacd tome mometUry gntificakon— the 
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traps wh»n rompsrwl with tlio«e of the foreign 
British Government. St-eure cn tlie throne 
of hit aneestors he need fenr nothtng, and 
insteid of trettme his State as a ascivtl 
public trust wliicli he IS b->und to administer in 
the b“st interrsts, and wtth the advice and co- 
operation, of his people, he tiesls it aa a private 
docnnin from which an ever-mcre ismg reverueis 
to be squeezeti out, to minister to his magRificence 
and his pleasures The training in the lU] 
kumar Colleges and by private Engli-h tutor* 
that they are receiving these days, and even in 
England m some cases, only helns to denationnliae 
them all the mure Instead of naving feelings in 
common with their auhjccts, av-npathy for their 
tnisery, being alive to the charms of praise aiiij 
renown and sensible of the value of thosa qualities 
which command it ; they are only opsn to the 
praises of the English iul*r8 of the couutr) and 
work hard to acquire those foreign social accoin- 
plishioente by which they might shine in that 
society. Polo and motoring, drinking and datiung 
■re the order of the day But of the ert of 
statecraft thsy are woefally igoorant 

All that has gone above will have helped to 
make clear that the Fsadatoriee are not sovereign 
end not even semi soversigo aa the Foreign office 
still tries to make them out to be It oiay he 
worth while to try to define here what is the 
status of e “ Native Prince ” and his adnii 
nietrative means nnd methods The Peuda 
tory Chief is a rri^iii^ prince and it la 
Only n fiction which calls him nifer, bo baa 
besides an iirmy, of which he can make absolutely 
no use, but It IS one of his toia orei which he 
13 allowed to waste the hard won earnings of hie 
subjects Hoe truly beneficial it would be for the 
State and |ia subjects if this were replaced alto 
gather by an influeJnel ' army ' organised witn the 
ESTie loving care and forethought, and the same 
minute attenti >n to details and iavi<h expenditure 
which for so long, and to sol.ltle pu rpose, has been 
Wasted over the tghting armies' His prei ogativea 
of Coinage, his Post, his Telegraph, hi- Hallway 
junsdiction, his power to levy customs and imposts, 
*bis power to create monopolies in the interests of 
his owr people, are all gone, or goirg British 
rantormentsareorcan bo located anywhere within 
hjs terntoiies. Farther, being a sovereign be is 
' ab-ive law ' Herein lies the bitter irony of fate 
While not subject to any court of jnstice or 
any well-defined Uw he is nevertheless in the 
nebulous but all the same non grip of (ho 
ioreign Office. He emnot protect himself by 


sppenlinw to any rteogniseil public legal tribu- 
nals, but must no so by other means, which 
however are not always ineflective. Within his 
own territory and over his own nobles and aub- 
jecta his power is uncontrolled and unlimited. 

In nn Indian State, time is tn freedom of the 
press, no right of fiee dl^russlon, no light of pub- 
lic meetings, no Habeas Corpus, no Executive or 
Legislative Councils, no publicity for the aims and 
acta of the Prince, no independence of the courts 
of law, no permanency of tenure of Judicial ard 
Executive officers, the Executive enjoying perfect 
■niinunitv for their public, and sometimes even 
for their pninte acts, before the courts of 
justice, no fixed principles Controlling the 
arbitrary power of taxation These are some of 
tha ‘ble»sings’ enjoy ed by the snbjeete of Feudatory 
India— their Chiefs with their siibordine.tes fiee 
t-> indniee in all pranke, being unbound by any 
considenitiooa, except those which appeal to their 
self interest As long as the Resident is in good 
buoioiir, ‘be Foreign Office quiet, and the Viceroy 
enjoying reg.l bosoitality —there can be nothing 
wrong, the ponple matter not 
Official apologists are not wanting In their 
eiDphaiic approval of ibft relations of the British 
Ooaernment with its Feiidstones Sir Charles 
Lewie Tupprr says — I believe tho existira 
eysUm of relations with Native Stetea to be 
IhoioughW sound, thoroughly beneficial, and 
capable of much useful development." (Our 
Indian Protectorate, p vii ) Not less rosy and 
optimistic IS the belief of Sir V’llliam Lee- Warner 
After all th it has gone above, it scarce needs 
saying that an idyllic happy-family relation does 
not exist between the Overlord and his Feuda- 
tories If the future 1. not to be one of anguish and 
tribulations on the one side, and meddlesome inter- 
terence and despolic dealings on the other it is 
esiential that the antiquated and rusty procedure 
governing tba relations of ths Feudatories to the 
Faiamount Power be dMplacedJby a more ade 
quat^fair, aod up-lo date method. Apart from 
the bare justice of such a demand it would s.sve 
OOTci-ntnent from much 
odium As It ,3. the unenviable quadruple poei- 
tmn of .rc».er prosecutor, judge, and execut.^er 
ccenpi^ by the F.j^reign Department, is neithei 
d^eiMible nor desirable. Sir George Campbell m 
hB advocated the necessity of a 

W O^pUu, J SutherLd in 

hie Me^es of iho belxot.n tZ 

StoU,. In one way or another all tho cld treaty 
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tariff liHve fts far-reaclsing effects. It seems to 
me of the utmost importance id these circnm- 
stancea that tlie industiy in this country should 
take steps to coalesce and frame a definite policy 
for its guidance. A’thougli in the aggregate we 
produce more sugar than eoy other counttj’tn 
the world, producers ore at present so many 
scattered units, lacking cohesion, and in the 
majority of cases entirely inarticulate The 
Cawnpore Sugar Works with which 1 have been 
connected for sevei.al jearshave recently set on 
foot a scheme fur the constitution of an India 
Sugar League, and I am glad to say that so far 
the idea has been favourablj received 

The first and principal need is an invesfigation 
by eminent authorities of the potentialiUea of 
sugar production in India on modern methods and 
this investigation mii«t be conducted under practi- 
cal woTking condition* X mtre ip*s diiit that 
anlvstion is to be found in this or th it system, is 
not sufficisnt to convince capital, much less 
Oovernmant, and we must be able to present to 
both undeniahle pioof that India can supply the 
the consumer with the white sugar internally as 
cheaply as our competitors over sea Once estab- 
lish this fact, and a case is made out foi protect- 
ing the domestic industry, temponrily at any 
rate by mesns of a modemte impoic duty in order 
to eiicoursgo cspiUI to engage in its development 
The determination of the people of the country to 
caneuDie only home made sugar is by no means 
univcpviily sinesro as evidenced by tho readiness 
with which foreign sugar dressed up to resemble 
country-made sugar is accepted by the public 
and unless we at the aame lime moae forward 
systematically in the improTemeiit and cheapening 
of our sugar, we Mnnot hope to eecnre a really 
sound foiinvlation for the industiy in this enuntiv. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA.— 
Dj Sredick IbStjani. ttiih an lotrodactiOD by B»r 
ViUldu IHiDCiJar TtiarVcra.y. The Iwok contains a 
great deal of asetKl and talaahle information regarding 
Uie present state and loture possibilities ot the pnoeipal 
culUrated crops et India. Price Uc J. To Snbecriben 
ot the “Indian Revww" A« 1 — 
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Our Depurlallon and Our Troubles 

BV SIR DAVID ERNEST AND MR PILLAI. 

(Abr lilt Transvaal Indian Deportees.) 

— 

>si LTIIOUGH we, as passive lesistere, are pre- 
pared to suffer to any extent for the sake 
of the cause we hwe so dearly at heart, it 
I'* was with much ptin that we read the 
replies given by tho Hon. Mr. IloherUon, in the 
Impend Legihlative Council, and by Lord Beau- 
champ, in the House of Lords, for we feel that 
the humane side of out struggle hsa been lost 
sight of We do not think that, because, out of 
inspect to a Government ollicisl, some of us ap- 
peared before him decently dressed, after haring 
reciipeiated for some days in Madras, jt at all 
follows that we were not subjected to much need- 
less inoonveniance and hardship as a result of 
this deport ition Nor ts it fair, we think, to 
nuggest that, because we do not express our bitter 
sense of injury in having been drogged away 
fiom our helpless families, and because we say 
that even these things and the trouble to which 
we have been put cannot damp our zeal to return 
to the Transvaal and take our places in the 
etriiggle sgsin, we do not feel the injury that has 
been done us. If the later batches of deportees 
have been w mewhat better treated than the curlier 
ones. It IS chiefly beiause of the latter’e intense 
auffeilngsand toe protest# lh»t they raised at the 
time Many of us ui-re kept m the Lourenco 
Marques g lol for over twenty doja, during the first 
foiir.i! which we Ind to starve owing to insiifhcient 
diet and wsro obliged to tall for the h»lp of tho 
Bnti^i Consul-General. Tliere, too, several of ua 

were altarked by a epee, ally bad form of malaria, 
of which one mar, died (}„ r\,f. voyage to India, 
most of uahad to starve for the first day or two 
.„orf,r,o pet pr„p,. „„i„g fed 

quJ.ly of 11.. M g,„„ 

u. .r, Ind« witl.ou., doll, in., .ome 

whpn they 

„ '' -'-'-f'.!..™ Wins 

•>< 

all are regiuU-ri-d, <>r wititi^.i ^ 

the Trensvaat. anil are all m •^/^g'“»-*tioii. m 

more thso once. And 

ought not to forget that the T^'‘ 

Court has ruled that r.n Supreme 

rgi»t*red Indi.an ebould 
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Sir lAMliam Lee-Warner cberl-hes no illnsiotw 
aboultheprofe'itioiiof “iioq intervention "‘Native 
States", he sajs, “give shelter to those enemies 
of ci.ilis.ition and order, who, descended from the 
criminal tribes and predatory rastes of India, 
practice their it famous trade in the Native States, 
and seize every suitable opportunity of crossing 
the Biitidi line Tno Police administration of 
frontiei districts consequently entails greater ex- 
penditure than that of distrieto in the interior, 
becau'e the duties of guar ling the frontier of a 
foreign S'ste are BO much heavier The facilities 
affordeJ for the escape of ciiminils, m the intii 
cate patchwork of jurisdictions which exist 
in the Piesid»ne\ of Bombay, reqniie spe lal 
measures of prevention, ond courts of law aie 
subjected to grave inconvenience from the difc 
cuhies of Beeuring the attendince i>l jaiiifsor 
witnesses from villages where the Queens wiiV 
diMB not run The Coliecuns of Biikish Rew 
nue often esp'srierce the inpossibilita of exclod 
iDg untaxed oDiura ur illicit spirits fiom their 
districts, when an open frontier interposes r.o 
burner to the free commerce of their villages 
with a foreign State, intu whub (he British 
Inspector canrot carry his autlx. ntv or his law 
am! regnlAttona Again, where the necesrity arises 
for aanitarj measures, tho sprcait of cholera or 
emillpox IS dsncerousU assisted by ibe absence of 
precaution*, such as • accirstio I or drainage, m 
close proximity to Bntish Cantonments or to the 
capital town* of British Districts ' (pp 17 18 ) 
Tlia condition of allaira has ie«cli*d the stage 
where it has become irevitable fur the Biitieb 
Governmert to coiitinuouslv interfere with the 
administration of its Feud-itones . so the qursUon 
now is, whether it is possible to so adjust relations 
of the Sovereign with his Feudatories as to allow 
of a dcEmta aimuint of autoiioir.oDs control to 
them over their own goverument-, and rrgulariM*, 
so to MV, the case" for intervention 

1, tor one, believe that i{ is ncithei impossibte 
nor very difficult to arrive at an nndenitaniiing 
which would put the relations of the two one 
firm, Usling, and Mti-factury Uasis — while, which 
IS itupentivelv necessary, it would make for an 
increasinjl) civilised and progressive admiDiatra- 
tion of these States to tbe benefit and hap]Une<a 
of their subjects. 

The pilicv of isolating the Feudatories that had 
been adhered to all these many year*, should now 
he given op wholly Even down to ao lite as 
1891, and in Ike Viceroyaltv of Lord Ripon too 
this policy of diplomatic isoUtioi. has been irsisted 


tMi. Clause 11 of the Instrument of Transfer 
which handed back Mjsoietoits Indian Ruler, 
expressly lays it down. It is time that the Fetida- 
tones were/itWy trusted non, and not forced into 
obedience to the highly derogatory and irritating 
rules prohibiting piivate correspondence even on 
such delicate matters es those of matrimonial 
alliarices, exeepttliruugh the Political Agents Tbe 
definitely accepted newer policy of suboidinate 
alliance, should te allowed full and free pluv. The 
conditions pievalent nor only in Modern India 
but all the woild over are lu f.avoiir of Constitu- 
tions. Fundamental Laws, Federations. Why 
should not then an eainest and serious attempt be 
made for a Federal Union of the Feudatories, and 
light let Into the present chaos ? 

Tbe Fundamental Laws of the German Empiie, 
the United Stites of America, of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, of South Africa supply moilela 
wiiich with a liuie tact and patience, and some 
little changes v.mid be ensited to meet Indian 
conditiona 

It will be noticed that the models I have sug 
gesiedaieoot those of tho Union of EoglaDd, 
Scotland and lieland into Great Britain ; or of 
the Provinces of Canada, ii to the Doniinion of 
Canada nr of the Italian Piiiicipilities, into the 
Kingdom of Italy In all these cases the Union 
baa been tompltif and uniting bodies have tnerg- 
ed «o to say into each other — thus not otilj los- 
ing theirdistiective eharacteiistict but their auto 
Domy also Dare in India we have the example 
of the relation of the Supreme Goveromei t with 
the Provincial Oovornmeols in varying degrees of 
shxeoeM or aloofness But these cannot servess 
models for the proposed Federation. In all these 
ca.es the subordinatinn is much too cnoiplefe to 
allow of the "Semi Sovereign," Priu'-ssof Irdia to 
accede to any such scheme If the proposal is to 
besonvethirg moie tlmn a mere drtaio, th»se 
prejudices will have to be respected, and, a «.„<£ 
pro 7«o given for all the rights ai>d pnviteaea— 
however shadowy— which they will have to'jield 
up The ^sie difference tlmt ought to povetn 
such cases will lie in the fact that while the 
Bnti-h Provincial GovernmenU everciae onlv 
tho.^ powers which have been dfUgnUd to them 
rrment,_in which 1, eg .ij the 


which hai 

by Uie Supreme Cove 
r<S>>fin(>R.nf.>;iuve.a .afi,'hBCv‘JwjirfAa 




have to he the oiner wav. The Supreme 
meot wilt exerrioeenf V iAcw po.rers w^hich hav.K 
delegated to it by ita Fendaiones and th 
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Hbc 5ll^[a1l deportees.* 


MU. G A. NATKSAS. 

Sjr,— I revd v•^Ul mucli interest jew cditotwl 

comment on the case cf the Tran8\ a il deporteea and the 
representation made by the Indian South Afiiean irfapne 
to the Goeernraeiit of Madras It is to me a mailer for 
•arpnsc that you should seek to justify the at Hop of iho 
Madras Govmnment, v.ho hare not given aas tiwanmat 
help to the Transvasl deportees, even to the extant of 
keeping them from starvation and supplyine them with 
tho necessaries oC life You say that the only course 
that can bo adopted at tlie present monieiit la for the 
authwities here to keep the SecrcUiy ot btaUs informed 
of the hardships inflicted on the deportees and of the 
feeling Oil this matter in this country Do \oi)<|»ite 
realise vihnt this suggestion means m regnnj to tho 
present matter? Indiane in South Africa hare been 
for a niimhei: of jea.* past xwt'ms Wn great d«il of 
wrong and indignity heaped on them by the nbite 
men there Within the last three years the isnal 
struggle Uiere. for to me it is nothing else but a 
rseial struggle, has assumed most extraordinaiy 
proportions Hho Transvaal UoiemRient have been 
systematically trying to bound the Ilntish Indians out 
of tlieif Uvitul place of abode by reevnaot (Awsand 
Itegulations designed meanly and mischierousl) loh»nii. 
Iisto them as Asiatic* and to brand them with tlio “bar 
iiniitcr of inferiority,'' to use Viscount Morloy’eowo 

S hraio They hare been asked to accept a legislation 
osigned tor Asiatics only, which eUsece them witli 
thleses, pcostituUe and swinAlcve This legiststvon ex* 
empts from It* epcrstion anr white man who entcra the 
TrsnsTaal from any part of Europe ev«o though lie b« 
a scum, for, to uso thelanguagn of Sir 1.cp<l UnITio, the 
men at vrhoaa Instsace the atiti*tndisn Act m (he Trans- 
vaal lias been passed are *' alien*. UussianJewa,8}ru«is, 
German Jena, erery cla** of alien*, tin* very olTscourings 
of tho inlernilionsl aewer* of Europe" FortuoaUly, 
we are assured tliet tbe more decent class ot Englislimcn 
do not approve of tlio present infamous Ireatmrnt of 
Indian*, and the only hope for a (atisfactory ending of 
tho «lragKle acem* tolie nt the hands of tlii« Utter cU*s 
of white men who are eapceti.d to have an irfluenco in 
the Union Parliament which is slmrtlv to meet 

You are ecrUinly aware that the Trsnaraal Indians 
have made any number of peaceful and conslitultonal 
rrpreseiiUtiona ow tbn subject of Ihcir gnevsnee*. amt 
tho present dep'orahle condition is due to the weak and 
Taeillatlng procedure adopted hv the ImpcnaUiovera- 
mont In regard to thi* matter Tlier have been trriog 
**tnridnofT~ on the plea that the Traiitvaal is a sell* 
gcreming cotonv. and one cannot aenonsly betwro 
that the Imrvcnil tIoTemment are olmost powrrlese as 
against a self governing eolonv Tlie Impenal Govern* 
xoent bad aeveral cpportMiiities to put a vtop to tti* 
Imperial scandal They had the opportnnitr to ItiVS 
when they gave eclf governuienl to lb" ’Transraal. 
Tbev had jt again a year Ivler, when they gave • 

•The above 1* * eomn umcstion a<Idr"s«.d to tl>e 
JfndrrtV.Voi/bvSfr O A ?'*'rsan.K.litorofth"/iictMtis 
y>rWevr and Joiol-SecrrUry of the ledian Boolb African 
lieagoe, Madras. 


loan of fire millions sterling, and they had it for a 
third Utno at the Iwgiiiinng ..t Inst year when they 
aanctiooed tho Bouth Afiicnn U lion lliH. H thj 
argument of Iiupoiiol impntcncy is indued a fact, t 
iravt only nay it m a wost huniilut tig < onfession for 
Great Britain to make in the ejes of tbe civilised world, 

for. It amounts to this thattlia honour, tho integrity and 

the' prestige of the nntiili power, tho self inspect of 500 
millions of III* Majeatv's llntisli Indian subjects, and, 
abnveall, the liberties ot l.'iAiOO liidnn subjects, ot IIU 
Majesty in the Transvaal, are to lie at tiio mercy of a 
most disgraceful combine of a ipiiif greedy gold hunters, 
ft means that wherever there i» i »e fish white ptuto- 
cncy of this description Iniiiin subjectsoannot hope to 
enjoj the right* of BrituVi citizenship. Tho Transvaal 
liioiaiiH <a(. well ask, in the word* of the late Sir 
WiUiatii Hunter “ Does nr tines not an Indian carry 
the rights of Britnh citizenship vvlierorer the Hritish 
flig floats’’ They can well ask:— “Can aliens of 
everv description who happen to bo menibor* of a 
self goveroinK colony who have special J.aws against 
Indian subjects como to India and enjoy all the right* 
and privileges here »|ien they lefuse tlie same to their 
fellow British suhjetto in their o»n land ?" This is the 
crux of the situation aud this is tno problem vvhidt 
llriti'h stntesmen must meet in a manner worthy of their 
tradition If this i* not done, ono can well oicloim in 
tho word* of tiie poet — 

Fatih w mck. hwveri is weary 
Of the hollow words that States andlllngfloms nttcT, 
t7hcn they talk of trutli and justice 
There are now over a hundred Tranaratl deportees in 
Madras Tliey have been illegally and unjustly deported 
to India, aotcril of them cannot trace any relation in 
this Presidency They have no horoe, no friend, not one 
of their kith and kin to whom they can took to In the 
hour of thcr distrces, ard they are now looked after by 
(be Indian South African I.eague, which la unable to 

bear any longer the heavy strain of tho maiotenaeco of 

li¥l drpcrteea in a city like Madras, when the price* of 
food aUffs have gone up notoriously high When ths 
l.eaguo looks to Oio Madras Government for help to 
relievo them Irom their distress, is it asking anything 
onreivsooahle » You aav the fact that the lloinhay Govern- 
ment have helped them does not necesaanW wean that the 
Madras Government should help tliem, and you charge the 
lewg'ie with some confusion in tho argument because you 
obvwve.*.- It « light Uiat IJnlish aubieets deport- 
ed Trow South Africa should, if necessary, bo pro* 
vided with ’lie menns of reaching Ihcir homes in thi* 
country Myou rend cen fully the parlicular* given 
aW tlie deportee. the Apiiendix to the Memorial of 
«va you wiU woU- there are sov era! Bi itish aub* 

sinong Ills deportee, who |.r,e no home, in Uii* 
l re.iden^,.nd aeeord,ng loyonrown argument docs 
duty of the Madras 
Govwnmeat tm keep them from stai ration ** Oio Bom- 
l«T Govemnent have done ? Tins la * doty, in in' 
*« I'.vl f ‘ ‘I’^f’o^cvnmentof Mmlras ought 

If aJd I " ?r V’' of the arrival 

t^bave not done *0 
“t' r has been rr porlrd to ihem. tVhen 
epre»<.ntvtion to Die Mulras Govern- 
or Uic Transvaal Indians, 
the'eSorernmeDt of"lr.dra’'»ul 


n Uioagh tiler 
Bfiybodr makis a 

VBentvn wga-dv 

".w’. 
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C09ip»«‘> cf ciuli*n» of al 20 aUnd- 
iflj!, out of tl.»y mu-*. K-ioo I'"! "t 

leaat I0j?*n»of District exporurco and 
5i>f th« SectoUrnt. Tliey ►fionM bo ptr»-ii cn- 
)r*<r'a traininual t!i** II»>'l Q n! tli* F->r»i{;n 

DeyrtitTO»Ti\ aji'i tb»Tv only tlTatt—l otT to thor 
rt-p^lire apberw of work a rub-, tf i‘y*Uo*iJ I 
be kept in one pUce tor 10 joara, *nl no» l»e 
BMve-J every few y“er» T1 eir tr wk in ine 

Stat« ebo'ibl n>t 'nj WT-t but pnbliv vxl tlwv 
•honll be re*poi»itili fur the •l»io- lh*> (?»»••, 
which «h iiiW alwejH b“ in nritirij »n 1 lopn a nl 
which with ll.e I.OI-.-H of the Chief .-.>n.etni<l n.* 
hie Mir.-ler ►hnnil eU.je tw fnrw%TMl«t\« 
Foreipn Minuter While tm la I j>re*er»e >»■ 
proeont etiar icter of * U-'porter (lei>“> >l t« hi* nwii 
Oovernme'il anl ‘ Adiieer 0»i »r<l t-* ihe fVnrt 
he U iicfrntitM to — hie p>iwen» of 'fie'-itioi* ni<i*‘ W 
enrbed ; thoe kei'ping full an I in* irt llie ie»p< ii*i 
bihty of the Chief, er « th.ir Mmi.ter. 

It ihoutil f>9 pieen out ctenrli th*t n» Riwiil i>t 
U to aUow h'tti^it lij he tirade » centre «f »i»tnc««. 
a* he very often Iw. alliwof liini*rlf to Uiome 
. He oii*t keep aloof fimn the lornl politn-. of ibt 
SUte to which he le eccrolitcd 
' The Qrili.h Ooeerntnentehi'uUl on tu side cr* ate 

a Federal Supreme Court of Jiislie», l-»f .r« winch 
all qn^tUonaabiiit th<* proper intorpr.tnion of the 
Cunetitutiona would ro end before wbi<bn-ly 
the Feudatociea could be praticutmt nn'l nut 
before apeciel commiMiona and tribiin ile ciente.1 
for the occteion, evr'y Clii»-f bruit elluw<*l l> <• 
right of appeal to tLi* Supirine Cumt .I'nurt 
the executive unUni of the 0 »ciiiin> nt of In In 
There should be Federal Court., anburdinete 
to thia Supreme Court, within the domini >n. »f 
each Feudatory wliero all kind* of ie*<» eri.ing 
between aubjecta uf difTe'eiit Statea oi Intwren 
Furopeani and Indiana could be triid 

Before tnese Court* ehoiild a!»o go tboae caaea 
in which the State and ita own Tributary »io*>lfa 
are concerned It ia iiiipnrtant to ..iftRuanl the 
righta^and privilegea of these aa under moilern 
conditions, when their mibtiry aeriicee are 
no longer indispenaihle end thnr power 
broken, they are likely tu, and do diC“ 1, tera 
her treitment nl the hands of their over lords 
The Bengal Government baa had over and over 
•gam, as various Tenancy Ar'^t'atifj, toeafo- 
guard the rights of the ryotas', thevncmach- 
• menta of the Zemindars create I by vtseM The 
rase of these sub chiefs is not often much better 
The writs of these Courts to run all over 
India— British and Feudatory alike This will 
H 


aoltetiie dilll.-iiltr of eitridilioti, will.niit the 
lieaewity of ixtraditiuii Acta ard trmtira with 

•-icli aepsrate fat't* 

A rrVaraal of th“ [nlicrnf iSe supprv«j.ion of 
tha rigllaanl a'lgtiilica of the Indian IViiiCc* 
winen f mr 1 it. culiniiiilion in *ho iiDioriniia 
onbr of lyin’ (' it* m that ih-y h< re not 1 1 even 
tl eirS*a*c*i*ith .lit Vu eregii |«rinl*«ion, baa 
t»rn inaiigiirs'i 1 bj lyinl Min’n lie (w Iicvo. In 
im*»irK the I’m iia, »* i< wi 11 .hor'ii by the 
* ''e.Iiiniii r..ir»«(»’rd.-ni u ’ I • Iwr* n bini nnd them, 

ihe r raigi. I ll C. ini a wnrubr, for the fimt 

time *11 •*■• g *ii<1i oii’api k. 0 ni i| wl. Ily a Jtnir- 
wMe tej h«.« K, lUo.K of the Cakwar aiul tie 
Nit»m to ‘e p.iHi'.lt*'.l iin<ilil..P Hli sp<M-cIi at 
I’dalpiir in ■%.»». nibi.i lllO'J, I la hliH more cilipl a- 
tuMlIv *1 n •■nnd (bar f.. t. an < it i. fully worth 
aalule makii's . (rw exliula tiooi it U* wild I— 

“ ll I* • in time* a>ke I by l*ii!ing Chiefs, as 
w.ll a. by (be put lie II. Ir.lia nint {ii Kijrope, 
whit ' ur (•oti. 1 tiiwaril. >iativi. 6lati>. {., I r«n 
0«iU tall «.«i (hat the l.ieia «( that pulvry WM laid 
down in i.e.i Viitorii'a I’r 'rl iination of 1658, 
ai .1 rafa'itt.l in tin Coioniuipn Me*.nge of Ilia 
ill. K mg Jlnije mr In 16.58, Quean 
VicKim «.l Urkvid th« rriwc* of Indiana bdlowa ■■ 
“Ueharibt announce to tlm Nnllie FrIncM of 
Irelia, that all ueit)..* aiii) eiigagetnvtlla mai’e with 
them by or unlci tho aii’h inly of the Ilon'lla 
Ki«t In.lix O.iupiuy, er« hv u« accep'ed end wlU 
be ■Knipulou*!} nl.aeireii, and wo look for tbeliko 
..Wri.naa. m. ll. «i pai t \Vh ilr.iio iii> pxtei lion 
of «ur ptaseiit leiri'iii i <1 p. r. .uii.n. ami while, we 
will a.Iiiiit iio 11(1011 iiiii doiiiinions Or 

our rights tube ali.mpted iviih impumtv, we 
.hall sanction c «• a ncrn.i hment on those nf others. 
We aliall isa-pwl tie lights, digniiy, nnd honour nf 
the Katiiai I’riiirea as our own, niid «e ileaite that 
they aa well aa <mr own siibj.cla alioiitd enjoy 
tliKt prtwptrity nil.] I lint k.xi il mUni Cement which 
oin only bn secure 1 by mfcrril pi ici and good 
govemmniit ” Ami 1 1 yenr.l itcr, tlm King Fmperor 
wrote “Tunllniy IVudili rieaandeuhj-ctstliroiigb- 
out India, I reimw thy n*aurnni « nf rny regoH for 
their libertien, of ieapr>ctf.ir their digmtie. and 
rights, nf inteie.t in their advanciment and of 
devotion to their welfurs wliiili are the supreme 
aim ai d obpet of mv luln sn I which, under the 
hlesaing of Almiihty Oo.l, acill bud to the ir.crena 
itig proepsiity of iny I.,diftn Empire and the' 
grater hnppine'S uT i*a people " 

In piirauxnce of these pledge., our policy ia 
with Biro exceptions one of non interference in 
the internal efT.irs of Native State.. Bnt fn 
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duvrent Events. 


BY RAJDUARI. 


BRITISH rOLITICa. 

'^^AUIilAMENT ia pi-orogued but there is to 
JU be an Autumn Session in November. At 
‘I present the nation is busy holidav making 
but, perhaps, within the next four weeks, we may 
see the busy people returning to their customary 
avocations That return will be the signal for 
parliamentarians and other politicians to furnish 
their weapons and brandish them once moie in 
view of the battle royal which may again bo fought 
on the floor of St. Stephens The preliminary 
skiimsbes will no doubt take place m right ear- 
nest on the public platforms. These wiU, perhaps 
b^a ioughtest of the quality of the mortal 
combat that may be opened later on when Parlia* 
ment reassembles The principle topic on the 
divers platforms and in the columns of tbo 
Prew will.of courso, be the failure or success of 
the Conference which is supposed to be still carry. 
»ng on Its deliberations, When Parliament ad- 
journed, keen Interest was excited as to the atage 
at which those deliberations had anived Parlia- 
mentary and extra* Parliamentary curiosity on the 
subject was greatly excited. So that on the eve 
of the adjournment the wary Premier made the 
a^Utcmenl that the stage at which tlie Conference 
had reached w.s one when it would be unstatoa- 
manlike to close ,t It implied that though no 
definito agreement had been reached the pourpar- 
IfTt lietwwn Uie protagonists of the two creat 

f«l •• to make .11 

feel hopeful of some solution satisfactory to the 
nation of all shades and opinions. Issues would 
seem to have been raise.1 and defined. On thiwo 
issues the Conference is now deliberating with the 

view of ultimately r«ching an agreement wh S 

might reyonably s-stufy sU interest, concerned 
Anyhow the Pnme Minister had assured thellmow 
t..at there would heno indefinitenema. to the time 
wilhm which the inference should conclude lu 
coi.UhuUtions Of course, he had hsd, under the 
present circumstances, to exercise a cerUin amount 
of rraetve and none can blame him f„r |t, thom-h 
of reurse, there is a msnirest exprewion of im’ 
patience on the ^rt of the mere anient factiona 
who are for a breakdown of the Conference in 
cyn^m and an Of-n and free flght errom 
The rwerve of the memWta of the ConflTnce 
Ihemrelves has al«> been the subject of critirj.m. 


The generals on e.ich side have, it would eeem, 
been extremely reticent, so much so that not even 
their respective confidential followers 'have been 
taken into confidence. It is alleged that such a 
condition of things is “chilling" to party spirit 
However, the larger and sober section of the people 
recognise the advisability of not importing 
that knowledge which the impatient coterie 
demand while the deliberations are in mid-caieei. 
Judging from the current of opinions pievailing 
on the one side and the other, it would appear 
that there is a feeling of greater apprehenwon 
among the robust Liberals lest the “ com- 
promise’' should be of a most unsatisfactory 
chnne'er So fai they seem to think that 
Ml Asquith's Goveinmant is iiinning a great 
responsibility by allowing the Conference to 
prolong lU deliberutiona. The greater the 
prolongation, the gieater is the suspended aniuia* 
tion of the Libeials— a condition of tension which, 
under present conditions, though essential, is 
deemed to be intoloi able What is more istliis. 
While the lahei-al party has been ei'jolned to sus- 
pend giving fiirtlier vent to their views, the 
Conacrvaiive imposes no such restraint on its 
followers No wonder the more impatient Libeinls 
deem ^cli a condition anomalous ntiil unetidiira* 
ble. Only that higher sense of pmty duty and 
party obedience oblige them to he under this 
lesti-Hini. Let US iiope that auch teslraiiif will 
rwultin their deep rewatj and that Liberalism 
will liHtfe scored ,u constitutional points when t!.e 
result of the deliberations of the Conference are 
announred. Meanwhile, we in Jiulis. carefully 
lesiw in our imagination thi.se weeks of suspense 
with which the people will have to hear up in the 
ful ho!« of seeing honourable and amicable 
ei.|Uolhe great constitutional slrupclc. 

importance during the 

bTr. „ J eve, I body -a desire 

bon. no doubt of the conucllon that u monar. 
chical system of Oovernmene r m u inoiiar 

!»■>. ..''^*'=rnment on a democratised 

V • *^*1^'^**°^ ““d essential f oi the So. ereien 

«r "" "»i ».rn'7c. 

tuJrtion «' ‘l'« nion.rchinl 

AWmbotl.tk, *1 . •loiplrat), M 

k* ...kri to intom k?. ' ‘’"P'**. 

in mind tk. in. ’ . “ ^ n*’l >'« I'"** 

m.t.irotd .,,d nj", JitiUnk ..my with i'n 

rWion, pn.t id.mrv tm.lition. ond 

>» lint oil,,, nmt ; li* *)f 

■■'»<*« of H,iti.k r„n„ and 
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the Army. Lord Kitchener in »nswer to an 
iDterpeilution in the Viceregal Council definitely 
Itftted that there was no idea of utih^i-g the 
talents of these young nohlemen by providiog 
them with re«ponsiblo work and implying that the 
hobby of Lord Canon eslended only to creating 
an ornamental corps for Viceregsl glorification- - 
and Feudatory humiliation I 
The education of the future Chiefs and their 
kith and kio, who will be their future adsiaers, 

helpers and administrators, should be such as tn 
fit them for their future duties and that goal 
should never be lost sight of in arranging the 
courses of study and then surroundings 

Instead of being sent to special schools from 
which the middle classes are excluded, they ahuiild 
as a rule be sent to ordinary schools and made to 
mix witli bo}8 who mil be their subjects A 
common school education in the early years, eay 
up to the IGtIi year, is the beat and truest that 
could he given It wilt teach them that aympa 
thy, which comes only of an intimate acquaint 
anee with the daily life of the people at an 
impressionable age and when nsitLar side bes yet 
learnt any other behaviour than that of the bo) 
iah frankness and elaas-felluw equality 
“ Their gsDsral education must be n manly and 
vigorous prosecution of studies enrrud on in (As 
efwi rooms of pttUie lekeoU end eolUjes incoRiprft 
(ion icitA (As inUlUci ^ Uis conimonall^ " Baron 
Stockmar's advice to the Prince Consort ss given 
in Sir Theodore Usrtin's L\fs of (As Prxnot Consort, 
when asked shout the educational of the Royal 
children is clear and distinct, that the eyetem 
must “ not admit of dividing lines id edocationnl 
institutiors which are nut the natural result of 
brain power, and all aristocracies are the better 
for a common struggle with those whose studies 
must be taken up in right earnest,” and this was 
acted upon with what eupreme benefit to the 
prosperity of the British Nation every student of 
the reign of Edward tho Peace maker knows 
The best mode of impressing those who are bom 
to wealth and power with the insistent responsi- 
bility of thmr station in life is to “ educate tlieio 
under conditions which would imperceptibly lead 
them to compare themselves with tho eons of the 
middle classes as men, and to feel that(Aeir(riMUvrfA 
mui( depcjuf on their mental and moral attributes,” 
and not on the factitious accident of birth They 
must be made “ to realise that outside their homes 
^ey are no better than ordinary men, and that it 
IS their behaviour as such that alone can reflect 
lustre or shame on their birth or their fortunee ” 


What enn be s-iiJ of an education which woald 
stirrouod them from their very birth onwards 
“with the divinity that doth hedge a king.” 
The fraita of such an education turn inevi- 
tably to wormwood and ashes in the mouth and 
spell ruin and misery to the subjects of such 
Princes as is but too well exemplified by history. 

The next five years might be devoted among 
the company of their social equals in special Chief's 
colleges for the study of such subjects, as 
— Politics, Economies, Jurisprudence, Consti- 
tutional Ili'tory and Law, industrial and Com- 
m'^rcial J.aw, Public International Law, Public Ad- 
ministratioD, Accountancy and Business Organisa- 
tion — (this IS very important),— Banking and Cur- 
rency, and, finally, Sociology and Psychology. For- 
estry, Agriculture, and Mining should also be in- 
cluded, as also Biographies— legal, political and 
miliUry After getting a sound grounding in the 
elemei ts of all these subjects they should bo taken 
otttfor a year’s tour in India under competent guid- 
ance. studying the application, in daily life, of the 
subjects which they have been studying theoreti- 
cally, these last 6 y ears After the Indian tour there 
should follow a European tour with a similar 
purpose in view. Then a year at the Head Quarters 
of the Government of India learning the daily 
workof administration of every department. Then 
“ y**re in their own States thoroughly learning 
the work of every department. Each Chief should 
have a eound colloquial command of at least 2 
Indian vernaculars besides his own mother-tongue 
and either French or German besides English The 
minority of no Feudatory Chief ebould terminate 
before tho completion of hia twenty-fifth year. 

Any arrangement which would sever in early 
life their connection with the traditions of the 
people over whom they will be called on to rule 
IS wholly miachievous They should in no case be 
eent out of India before their twentieth year 

The benefits of an English education even m 
India would be loo dearly bought if the Chief and 
his future Councillorea were to grow up to manhood 
dereid of sympathy for the people of their country 
or bereft of their afl-ection and confidence. 

Lord Reay, the experienced and sympathetic 
Governor of Bombay, held to these principles and 
gave effect to them ss far as lay in his power in 
his dealing, with the Feudatory States who 
were under 1.18 charge. tVise Governor that he 
was. be inswted on the solid acquiremente os 
^inst the fnvolitiea of superficial foreien 
graces which only helped to plunge the 
Fmidatones into ruinous expenditure besidw ,l.e! 
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Ureii in the c»'e c( & eoli<t like thu State of 

Hjdera’wJ, the frontier le *3 tireguUr that Hri- 
tish towoe ate eurroundel hy the juriMlietioii of 
Ilia Highnce* the Nintn, end hiH eillapee lie in 
the heart of Itriii'h territory " /Viirwe 

of Iiulia,p 10 ) Now, eiiih a etatc of affiir* «« rot 
very desiraUe anil *ure to pronuce filition 
It ought to he and Can he T«ctiC.<l The (tifErul 
ties in it« conaummalion are not iraiiperiWe 
All the .1 melhola po»*iUe (a) pureha**, (h) lease, 
(e) eschange, eoiihl be cmrlojHl by tiirna to 
secure cleari oii'li*piilC(l hmincNriva avonliiij; 
intermingling of difTercnl tenilorul junvhttiona 
STtTC ISXIta 

Another thorny qurrtioti whirh ought an weU 
be dealt with here la that c f the armiea of the 


iruUnce, th» cxmlHiona of the llailn-ay, Poatal, 
Telegraph, Slint snil other rueh like roncrx<ioni 
vary greatly freni State to Stale— aome heirg 
po>ititet* harsh— end they could all he made 
easier and tn»re untfurm 

Krery or.o of thrin might well keep Imjenal 
KereKe Tinopi aa their share of ciintnhotion to* 
wari'e Imperial ilt fence up to a limit of 3 per cent, 
nf their iPfome. For purp<.sca of internal oriler a 
snalMtcl) of will di.riplineil Military Polieo— as 
ir> Itiirma, loi in»larrr,— -woold ho amply aofficiinl 
— aa an nad tii thx Civil Police 

Mntm or reciisTonus 
The large number cf t'liiditories is duo 
to tlie imlimnn among then of noenhera of tbitfa 
owning only p-ihiy patclieaof land, daily dimimsb* 


Feudatoriee. 

Sfodem Ilittirh diplomacy Ihr'W* a <lo»Vi>\er 
it and ia not fond of pulin') girding sgainat 
thia enoimoos rabble— more dangerruv to its own 
maaten and their aubjecla tli«Ti to anyl-aU eW 
Timewsswhen the Iliitirh otfitiaU binredaxt 
tbeir wotda, but frankly and openly deplored and 
denounced the exiateree of thi» army— every riev 
ty bears witncM to the uneasincs* caused by it 
Ereo now }lnti<h India has to pay for a large 
Dritish srmy and huge cnntonB«nt.a located in or 
Dearths Urn tonesof Indian Prince*, which hunlen 
baa to be borne by ua as long *s the Frudjionea 
CODtinue to maintain large ill disciplined eruMrs 
Now, what use are t!ie«o to them ? They snoply 
eat up their subatanee and snitch the hard won 
bread from the mouth of their suljerU These 
armies canrot be employed either for eggrcxsion 
or for repreasim, neithei can they bo properly 
armed and equipped, nor provided with Indiao 
officers trained ir. the Military Srbools of 
Europe Why then vontinue Ihi* utterly ueeleae 
and costly waste? Everybody knows that even 
the British-officered and inspected Imperial See 
Tice Troopehave to he maintained on a lower level 
of efficiency than the British troops By the 
abolition of these armies — a large smonntof money 
would be liberated both iii Bnti-li and reudatory 
India for developing the rapacities of the people 
and the country All this saving might well be 
spent on education which i* in a deplorably back- 
ward Condition in the vast majority of these 
StatAo, ici.TOjandiJcuvb if. ’/bqio ivinJd. *ob 
Bone too much urder tlie piesent circumstances 
They would besides bn able to win some especial 
privileges for themselves by such a step; which 
under the circumstarcnB would be far more naefnl 
than this sham of a show cf sovereignty. For 


■ng under the sires* of the law of equal 
diviMoii, sa, for instance, m Kathiawar and tho 
sgeneim of Kewa Kanta, Malti Kanla, Ac. 
Wherever there b"« beer no primogeniture, no 
Feudatorv rights shnuli bo recegni<c.i In fact, 
■t would pay to >onfei Feudatory fink sod 
insignit on aouie of tlio Eeniindar* of Bengal 
with impartible statca and inromrs putiDirg into 
milliona A certain •■efjnite stondsni of sis*, in* 
come and populalion ought to be fixed and only 
thoee Statra wlucli confoiD to it ought to bo 
reiogniseda* Feudatonea ond tba mt to bo given 
the rank of piemier Xemindnrs in their respsetive 
province* Tins would limit the ntinben of the 
Feudatories to somewhere about three hundred. 
rxDtiuTiOT ecnxMi. 

Now, for the tentative rcheme of Teilcration 
and the cuiiditiun* by fulfilling which Iho Feuda- 
toiiea aie to lie adnilttcd into It .— 

1 Eveiy Chut to be encouraged to grant a 
Conatitution under the guarantee of the British 
Government again*t its being withdrawn 

2 To appoint I^gislitive and Executive 
Councils with Ministerial rcsponeihiUty. 

3 To •naiiguriilB pioper Courts of Justice. 

The Indian Bute* having a much freer hind 

than tho Ooverninent of India, could be of 
immense help to the ialter, il groups of States 
were to appoint Uw Commissions to compile 
dig*a*a of Customary Law which could be later 
codified into well drafted Acts in the light of 
Ruropean experience 


lA 'le mh. pferiira'iiy 'k 
knowing, that in Nep,il 
poasess a copy of their n 
are styled out of mere c 
there la a piinting pev 
'* enlighteoed ” State 


:nown ‘fnoiig'h wefi worth 
It IS a penal offence to 
ebuloua regulations, which 
ourtesy, Ijiw, I wonder if 
* or a newspaper in thia 
Such IS the attitude of the 
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merce nor that of the man of science. They nre 
twill blethers who simply change their garb but, 
when stripped naked, reveal their true Taitar 
01 igin. It H fortunate that Lord Morley is at the 
helm of affairs and has put down hU foot on the 
rather precipitate warlike preparations on wbicb 
the Qiiveinment of India had well nigli embarked 
To us it is a natter of surprise how I.ord Minto 
could give his assent to those preparations Any- 
how India has again to feel grateful to lonl Morley 
for his stern intervention m time The insane 
Imperialists had succeeded almost in forcing the 
hands of the incautious Government of India but 
we owe it to “ honest John " for having saved us 
from another costly and unprofiiable adventure 
in the nick of time. And yet they sure.iin aloud 
that the Secretary of State should not intermediUe 
with the work of the Itnpeual Goveinment hero* 
D» we not see in this veiy instance of a renewed) 

attempt to occupy Thibet that the intermeddling 
of a wise Sccretniy of State of the Ccroness of 
Lord Moiley is really calleil/or ? 


ran kast. 

I lir/u* ^ pursuing or rather 

faithfully following the oolicy which was in 
vogue a century ago with the East India Company 
IntoslcaUd with her victory over Uussm. Jap,n 
seems now to be fully bent on mirchiog head- 
long to acquire at all cost and h isard the tornto- 
MM of her neighbours. Koiw is the vineyanl 
which she seems determined to despoil Indeed 
she has already despoiled it, while in Manchuria 
she has by her lupciiur miliiary position been 
able to dicuie her own terms to her whilom 
enemy, Enrtnies have joined together and 
embraced each other in onler that they mar 
undisturbed pursue their own respected egr'.am in 
Iho iar K«at which has for its sole object, 
the boycotting of all ths nations of the \V«.t 
and csUbhrl.mg a Confederacy to mainUm Und 
and naval supremacy in the li,*t pacific. 
Japans pc.licy „i Korea and her latest attempt 
at prohibitive protective Tariff warn iia to place 
IcM and le<« reliance upon her. Our Indian 
countrymen seem to he still grently en.ruonwal of 

.Is^nbut we may give them a f.iendly J.,„t to 

be lees enthusiastic m their enthusiasm and adml- 
ration and more cautious in their acecpui.e* of 
her sincerity and friendship. Who know, that 
in times to come Ruvia and J*|mn may rot com- 
. pass the downfall of the glouou, llritieh Indian 
Empire They dread the “ Yellow p^ril" i 

West. Have r'* »•••’ j. . 

“I’cnr? 


I Indiais to dread the identic 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notices only appear In this Boction ] 

— j_ 

Three Yeats in TihQt, Kith Ik* original Japa- 
Jtesa JUutlrntmi^. Tty the Shrartiana Ekai A’awfl- 
guiJii [Thfosophieal Puhliehiig Society, Benares 
and London ] 

It is tmpoasiblo within the compa«8 of a shoit 
review to give an ‘adequate appreciation of this 
remarkable book, which we have no hesitation in 
describing as one of the most noteworthy books of 
travel which has been published for a considerable 
time Tibet is no longer a land of mystery. The 
veil which shrouded it for so many centuries has 
at laac been rudely torn asunder. It has ren'sin- 
td however for a member of an Eastern not of a 
Western rcce to give to tlie world the fullest and 
most complete account of the country and its peo- 
ple Ml Ekai Kawaguchi, the Japanese priest, 
of whose seal to study Oiiddhisin the bulky 
volume More us is the outcome, left Japan for 
Tibet by way of India in Msy 1897. In order to fit 
fimself for the dangerous undertaking before him 
be epent some seventeen months at Darjeeling 
where he hart the beneGt of the help and advice 
of one of the few Indians with a thorough know- 
ge of Tibet, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das. 
Practically, the whole of hia time at Darjeeling 
WM epent in a study of the Tibetan language 
w ic he iillipiately became eo pnificient that 
* ?'’? ‘^'®cu1ty in passing ns a native of 

^89!). The direct 
road to Lhasa through Gyantse wih too dangerous 
ano Ina m„Wy of Tibetan was still imperfect. So 
<vn I spent another 
L.1 borders of that country 

Marrh 1 journsy to Lhasa began in 

he ~ «til1 "nother joar before 

l-nt'adv Mr. Kaw^sgucM had 

the •• Itoof r-f lu *. '^'’’^unteteil in crossing 
Mr Kaw»i> !•* Cold, hunger, thieves 

pi.nJrsrL“'?r.::,' 7 “’'rS 

it ia toM J hy the ijuipt style in which 

Mr. Kawas.^kj' '“•‘’‘Ifly reachid at last and 
there as a Tibetan Monastery 

reputation a, . ,.1,, He soon acquired » 

withal1,orU«T..i^~? j-‘?” into contact 

Mr. Wu!hi By this means 

's«vhi obtained such a knowlMge of 
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E&ucation tii tbe lUabras prestc-cncp* 

BY 

. Mr. P R SUNDiKA AIYAR, B * , B t. 


f llE prolileras relating to llie topic of ethica 
I callin' lia^e i-omt to occupy utmost the firfct 
pi'.co in current politics These problems «r« 
tiUTOCrous e-mlof lUOst sarioiia 8igiiiBe«nc« t> the 
country I pmpove to le'cive for a. »eii«rate paper 
the cinsi'leraiion of the recent pionoaneementa of 
the Tan lUs Local Governiueiits o" the eubjei t i»f 
free aui* <• >«ipul%ary Piiuxary eiluoition ainl con- 
fine ray^elf to the questions of SecOf^eij ao<l 
Higher eJiu-ation in tho mam 

Setnina misgivinga are enteitaiinnl legarJmg 
the policy of ilte MaAns G 'vemtneiit on the ques- 
tion of Secaml >rj eLuaunn The last qniiiquen 
ili*l repiit on Eluialion in rtidueace — 

“The Secondary Bchool* hero long suffered (ren e 
pi nod of hnenciai depression end elthongh their elsins 
«poB the puhlia here wet with more genersl recogoi- 
tioa in the lest few yesrs. ret, when the mcresse of 
pipiU IS tthen intseeceuot. the Stste i< dow doing pro 
portienstely less tor decondsry eduestion thsn t'veoty 
jeers ego 

Tho expenditure of pnbhe funds upon Seconifnry 
•ilucRtton, winch tnenH jears ego ewod et the 
reU of Its 7 5 e hend per eonuoi, no'“ etends at 
the rnte of 6 6 nhcied, s » , about 12 per cent less 
then before In • speech of the 20tb September, 
1905, Loid CuMiii IS reported to heve eeid — 


“ L hope thit the OorerorneDt of ladie will not be 

widiffcTent to the clanns ol Secoadery educetaom wi the 
future, ttfaen tho tfoireraities eod the (>ilegea here 
biioQ put streight, wo must look tu the feeders, sod 
these fevers ere Che high schools Indeed we esnoot 
expect to here good colleges without good eehools 1 
eca not sure, i( e auto 1*0x0 tekon eniong the xntetligeat 
middle classes of this country, that they wooM eot 
sooner see nioeer de'oted to Secondarr edocetion (ben 
to enr other educationaj objec' 




There is lust e danger 
calls o( Higher eduestion 
ice of Klementery educet 
▼ ed ication niar be oegle-t' 
o giro It this tcstuuonisL’ 


aaiunsl eccnpstion 
that, between the 
, end the pathctio 


His lordship Vsa certnmly gwageil tfce leeliAg 
of th» eiluceW rUsses etight. There can hardly 
be e Aiyubt that the etheme bt Elemenl-aTy edoca 
tion in this country with *11 the ioiprorements 


. „ *Thia paper eonUins in msin my obserntieas on 

Cdneation'* in mr recent Address to the Knroool Prenw- 
cial Coaferance sritb tome eddiuons end eltersbone. 

r.R.& 


that have been devised or suggested is utterly in- 
sufficient to give the education, that would fit a 
perbun for any of the higher callings or for the 
dischargo of his functions as a citizen. 

The uea-siires that have been recently adopted 
m this Province with regard to Secondary educa- 
tion are sery disquieting The Gr^nt in-Aid pode 
has beeu modified, the Government control over 
Secondary schools has been tigliteoed, and the scale 
of (eea h«a been altered, all in a tnanner that is 
calculated to retnrd, if not positively to check, 
the grusvth of eduestion Tn 1907 8, there weie 
in all. Ill this Presidency 421 public Secondary 
ecltowits This number wa* liable to leduction, for 
the report for the veai says that 
* Tbe year wai ooe of tisnsitioc, and most of the 
schoola called Lower Secondary icliools under the old 
Madras educational rnUa had not yet decided, whether 
they were to remain aa lucomptcle Secondary echoola, 
under tb« new classification, or niter their scope end 
become Elementary scbeol* ' 

Of tlie 421 vchooU, 1 13 or roughly 27 per ceot, 
were undet public to*' B gemeiit, either Depart- 
mni.tal, or Loui] Fund or MuriLipa), and 308 
under piirate tnanagemenC, of which 266 weie 
aided and 41 unaided The meet important 
chaftge, tecMvvly introduced in tho oyetem ol 
grants to these sebooU (as well sa colleges), is 
that 'the grant IS fixed at sn amount approximately 
equvl to the Income guaranteed to be anuualty 
proeided from endowments and oubacriptiorie, 
donations and other private bourcea, over and 
aboee the eipenditore incurred by the manage- 
ment fer scholvrshipe or in defraying any differ- 
ence between the fees calculate'! at standard 
rate* and those ettiiallj collected ’ That is, 
if the total annual eipenditure on a High 
school Le Its 16,000 and the income from 
fee» calculated according to the standard rates 
(not the rates actually len-d) be Rs 10,000 
then It will be entitled to a grant of Rs 4,000, 
but only if the remaining Rs 4,000 be si own 
to be guaranteed by endowments or, sub- 
scriptions, anyainouit Bpauton giving scl'olar- 
ehipe will not be take., intnaccoui.t in calculating 
the expenditure In calculating the amount de- 
nve-l flora pnrata eourcea, the amount of the fees 
levied from the scholsrs i« not included. Thus, the 
amtuint of the grant rrats solely upon tho support 
obtained by the school from private benevolence, 
andie proportioned to the amount so obtained 
»r.a the managers are incited to collect fees up to 
the prescribed rites by the prospect of their grant 
being reduced in the event of their failure to do 
». The condition of the guarantee of private 
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The Number of Man ; Tks CUmaeoj Cinlizv 
tion. Ill/ P/iihp Manro 

'flio two "uitling principle^ of hniiiftn iiiture, 
S'»yi Enif. Marshall, are the religious aiiif the 
economic In these two dep trtments of hatnan 
thought and activity tliete has heen i-o much of 
speculation and aiigge-tion now a d.iys, th it it is 
higl) time to take eiock of the txiKting bi>dy of 
opinion on tliese suhiecte ?ilr Manio has aet 
forth, in the \olume before us, the chief lesultBof 
his eEaiiitiintion of tlio great religions and etsino- 
iiiic inovtinenla now in progiess throughout the 
world, with u view to sacertHin the direclinu and 
prohible outcome cf ihess foicea In his view, the 
features rommon to the«o movements are those 
which, according tj the New Te^timent, • tharac- 
teriso the peiiod of the ctilmination of the r-iiecr 
of humanity in ita self ciiosen path of dcpaitiiie 
from God's wajs.’ 

lie examines the rsrious leligioiisinoveinciilsof 
the present <Uy, giving tha chamtor and aims of 
each movement in the language of one prominently 
associated vritl, it. Ho pisse, ,n review e-iccessive 
ly the Now Theology of New England, ITuinamsm. 
MirUrnUm, the ‘coming catholicum' ond spiritism 
end paMM hU own criticisms on all these ’ 

Mr Menro hae eomo nice things to say about 
the I etelopmcntof commercialism and capitalism 
in the ni'i-lern economic world. Ife corsidem 
sncia i«iu ss the comhination of the temr.»ml and 

spiritiisl iiiterteu of mankind, and the worship of 

He Mtsika the ‘idols’ of the present d»y_ 
ewieiict. iM It* many brtiches heme • men-lv a 
m,n« under which msn worship, I., maelf ' \ll 
sriirse at the conclusion * llehold, this havo | 
fuiTiid, sailh tho I’reaclur. cniintiiiir on» * 

that tjclluth made man upright, hut they have 
eni.ghl out many mventio,,./ (IX), VII 27, 29 ) 

.r.r ' rehgioTi. sistcWis 

is my people, that y. 

psrukrra .,n,er .„„. xVIlf) Though 

great msjwty of hi. reals,, mu.f r-rfowv. t 
imj^>.i>d- to agree w,th many ri h,. cop-lu.io,.* 

hia N»^k IS a conr.'fuent summarr nf tk_ _ • ’ 

i„ a. c., 


A Fragment on Education J. Ndsjn 

Fiaser, .1/’. {G. A. Xatesan Co., Madrai: 

lie. I ) 

Mr. Fftset’s ‘ Fcsgiiient on Educ'ition ’ is n 
ho)k fur lavmen as well ns ediiaitionists. Wliile 
it is of sudii lent intere-t to rouse tlie attention of 
the popular rcid, i , it has all the v.ilue atta. hed to 
a technics! hind book. The authoi’e acquaint- 
ance with the coiidittoiis of Indian and English 
education has enablcil him to present n number of 
illnuinatiiiv nletg on the subject. 

All aspect of special interest about the work is 
Its tioshness and fieediim from the aoinhre trehni 
Cilities, go chai icteriatic of all tPTt books Mt- 
Fiasi'i s pages di'.play a broad outlook im life and 
tile field of eiliiftition is am veyed by lii.ii svith the 
Hid of bioid hiimanitirian principles nnd in its 
iclatioii to othei hranches of life. There are 
aouio chiipteia of special intere«t to Indian readers 
the vivid destriptmn of Eagliah Public Sdio-ils 
and Elucatioxal condition* in England. 

Mr Placet lias ilone well in laying spec! il em- 
phasis on tho wm k of mouldiog the chirseterof 
(hildren at sthool, tlie influence that must ho 
exeii^ by the teacher and the Biirioiiiidings «f 

Mhooldife on the devclupiTient ofchamctei. ^Ve 

have much pleasure in commending tlie volume to 
the attention of teachers and olheiu inleiested 
in educiiio.i.l woik in this country. 

The Key oi the Unknown Da ICotn FoueMte 
« arty ( l/fiemi/foi»’« Colonial Ail, ury ) 

When one ukeg up ^ Rto.y „{ ting popular 
aiill..,, 01.0 snie ..f something that i* both 
iniereal.ng and whoIcKoo.e ; the » JCey of the 

Unk.iowo „ n„ excepiior. to that rule. Jt is . 
nicre love St ry „f two p.-oplg ,du«.l in vastly 

“Il.WJ.th. k.j 

.n-l I ,m ,1.,. 

1,01,1 n. k.,, 

>r If lie triisVvJ jt t-, tjic 

I ini/ht !«. Md ' 

give* the tiMa to tlie »V,rv I, • . t, 

that thia »rrr>m.sf t , ^ regretubb, 

Iwltf h.r e»,..n,j!u •"‘’"’f has writlcn the 
»t«rie. in thi* |,Ik. ' ^ -tid cliamiing 
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which cAn B'»ti«Fy thi* Hcfnrtmpnt th*t they can 

import Rotinil education at re««onabl0 ecot I This 
dog in-lhe nian{;cr policy doei not seem to have 
b^n yet adopted in other provinces 
Passing on to Higher education, since tne intro- 
duction of the new University UegulAtions, six 
eidlegea attached to our Univei-«iiy have ceased 
to ernt. In 1907-8, there wna a marked fall of 
367 ill the loti! strength of the college cU«se» 
Some of the surviving colleges are struggling for 
eiislCDce with fear of extiuetian before them, 
and only a generous ipplicitior. of the Univereity 
Regulations prolongs their lives Tne aimernles 
govern adiDinialraiioii of GoveiniDent grant* in 
their case as are etifoieed for Secondary echoola 
There were in 1907 only seven colleges under 
public marageoient , (only four of them being 
under Govevriiiient) out of a total of 36 college*, 
ore of the four being a second grade college 
Numbers of students bnd difficulty in getting 
admission into nny college, many have on chance 
of entry into colleges in which they and their 
parents have eonSdence The iirpressioo that we 
have an eicessive stock of graduates has been 
proved to be entirely wicbout foundation, the 
number being quite insufficient to man the pro 
fessions, including the important profession of 
teaching, end the public service The Msdias 
Oovernroent, writing in 1892, observed — 

"Tbe benedts which Higher edacation hae eon- 
rcired, small as the progress has been, will bo 
readily admitted, and His Eicellenoy in Council m 
coonneed that any action, wbich checked its develop- 
ment would bo a eerioui misfortune Yoons men or 
education are wanted in the interests alike of the Stale 
and the puncy of the administration of Uie State, (or 
the extension of Frimsry and Secondary education, and 
(or the derOopmsnt of the trade, the industnes and the 
resoQTCca of the oountrr And wbat is the aopply v The 
lladras Uoiversity aerrea a population of at least 50 
Diillioni, and yet (he number of graduates so ItXKI, wan 
only 8G5, while in lOOI.it was Dot more thsB 931, and to 
no year in the past decade hsa it reached 500 The 
nnmber of students on the rolls of tbe coUegee is prseti- 
ealiy the same cow, as it was w> ISDO-OI. and any 
attempt to make (his blanch of education eelf eupport- 

. — — .atenally to increase the eontnbntion de- 

those who profit by it, n “ 


serious (sllinj 
Excellency in 
beosioDs ** 

There hnj 


■ of students, which Ilia 


tainly been no matensE nltmtion 
in the eituation since tbs above ciymioo was st- 
pressed, and yet the moveroent has been eteadily 
and decidedly in the direction of making both 
Higberand Secondary education considerably more 
costly We warmly appreciate the efibitg which 
are being made to improve the quality of the 


edncalion in colleges and to eneoursge post- 
gmditate study and research, but the progress of 
the country cannot be secured merely by the 
existence of a select bund of men of high capacity 
and culture , a number of men sufficient to leaven 
the genera! mass of tiie community is equally in- 
dispensable 

The costliness nf Secondary and Higher educa- 
tion ten* particularly on tbe poorer section of tbe 
community to which we have constantly to turn 
fur tbe replenishment of the be't intelligence in 
the country A gci erous provision of ecbolar- 
aHips audicient to encourage all the poor, who 
exhibit marked capacity, would mitigate the dis- 
advantages of the policy to some extent, but 
not only is the allotment for seholarsbipa in- 
adequate, but a considerable proportion of them is 
re.setv«d in out Province, as n special feature I 
behvve, for female pupils or for member* of back- 
ward classes There is pressing need in the circuoi- 
stance*, for the leaders of the commiinitv organis- 
ing a movsaieiit extending through all the 
distncis for the fourdatiOD of a large number of 
scbolarshipa to enable scholars of spenal merit 
amongst tbe poor to Require tbe best education 
»e can give them 

I must refer to whet the laatquinquannia.1 report 
states to be ' tbe most striking feature about the 
numberaof graduates at the Indian Univereitips'i 
namely, the proportion of vrutage : 

" U taker Si ODO eandidatei at Matriculation to leouro 
11.000 pa»*tt, 7,000 candidatea at the letermediate ex- 
•mioatioo to eeeure 8,800, and it takea 4,750 candidatca 
for the B A Degree examination to acoure 1,900 
paeae* " ■■ There are 18,000 itudenta at College in order 
to supply en annual output ol 1,935 graduates ” 

If the figures were confined to Madras the 
dirproportioci would be more striking AVhy is 
thie ? la Iho average Indian student wanting in 
the intelligence or industry necessary to carry 
him through tha examiration, or ia there some- 
thing radically defective in the method adopted to 
test his attainments f The magnitude of the 
vvestage calls for serious enquiry. 


A FRAGMENT ON EDUCATION.-By J.Neljiu. 
Fneer, u a, (Oaion.) Principal, Secondary Trainiog 
CoBege, Bombay Price Re I To Subaenbera ot tbe 
ladUm Review, At 12 

G A KATESAN & CO . ESPLANADE. MADRAS. 
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The Eig'Tedaaod The Awakening in India. 

The Hindustan Hevieic for July reprints the 
full text of a paper of Dr. D. H. GrisTfoW, Ph. D , 
on “The Rig-VeJa in Relation to thePreeei.t 
Awakening in India ’’ The following is the con- 
cluding portion of the essay • — 

The Vedic Aryan*, whose fir«t and prealcst 
literary monumont is the lUg Veda, appear in the 
Vedic age with their faces turned eastward. That 
is, they came fiYim the west or north west, entei- 
ing India from without The references to moiin 
tains and rivers found in the hymns show that the 
Vedic tubes orciipied the northern and eastern 
parts of the Punjab The history of India is the 
history of the movement eastward and southward 
of the Aryan religion, language and culture, until 
the whole of India was more or les.s Aryantzed 
That the Vedic Iribes came from the West is proved 
not only from the fact that the Aryan line of 
march was from the west eastward, but also from 
the close connection which exists between the 
language and inatitutions of the Persian Aryan* 
and the Indian Aryans Tho Indo Penuan Arvnna, 
as U well known, belonged, probably tn blood and 
certainly fn language to the great Indo-European 
family. The enntnbutiona of tlie various groups 
within the Indo-European family have beendivew-e 
The great contribution of Greece has been art of 
Rome, law, and of the Teutonic world, hw’rty, 
while the m-et conapicuou* contribution of iKitli 
India and Perela has been rfhjion Xhe Indo 
Innisn people have furnished two national reli 
giona, Ijrahmanism and Zorastrnnism, and one 
mtirnalional or ‘world’ relicion, liudtl-isr' 
Tliu«, in the matter of r. ligion, Aryan and Persian 
Aryan haso Wen close competitota with Hebrew 
and Arab 

And the Continent which in these dave i* 
awakening out of eteep lias Wr, the mother of 
all the great historic religions of tlia wo,H •n,o 
anaksnirg of Asia ought to mean. intheWp^.n 
an awakenirg cf that epiritusl instinct that 

religious creativen*.., by which in the w.t t|,. 

wVrle world hs* .irichfd Th. Ve.fic 
Arysn-s, who entcnsl India eemetima betwenn 
r>OOOH C.and i:0OH C (prohab!, 
later .Me thsnUeesrhor) were a LnUfL^:^ 
thephrrd.ard farmers who ha I a most' I ealtl.w 
love cf the gao,t H.ings cf l,f, mxJL 

to the god. .. found in th- Ve-iie h,mr, tVx 
askei for victory over enemies, long |,f- 
families of sturdy eons, and plenty of 
Though thHr prayers »nm»ttn'e* totk a fisher 


that their desires were predominantly for every 
Diiteiiil and tangible good for food, and cows, 
and sons, and victoiy In fact, the Aryan tribes 
when they invaded the Punjab and laid tho 
foundations of an Aryiinized India were not at all 
unlike the Jutes and Angle* and Saxons who 
invaded Britain anil laid the foundations of the 
Anglo Saxon world Roth groups of peoples were 
adventurous in spirit, reuly for migiation, and 
hatd fighters If tho encounter between Anglo- 
Saxon and Briton meant wsi to the death tho 
encounter between .frydii and Ditea on the plains 
of the Punjab meant aUo either death or slavery 
foi tho Isttei And let us remember that the 
Atyan who invaded India and the Anglo-Saxon 
who ii.vadeu Biitain weie kinsmen, Iingusge- 
br >then» lertamly. and probably blood-brothers. 
\\ herover either of them neiit, he went to rale. 
We have already seen chit the Vedic-Aryans 
aeie cheery and optimistic losers of life and of 
tl e giMal things oi life O'lR of the noMt striking 
contra-ta in the histoiy of thought is the contrast 
lietwecn the optimism of Vedic ago and the 
pcaaimiam which gtadunlly settled down like a pall 
upon iha spirit of India and finally obtained its 
creeds) stntoinent in Bii idha'a doctiine of siifTeritig. 

Ceitam other (ontriHts may also b* apneified 
Earlu-at India, IS. the India of the lUg-Veda, 
eiicnshed tlie b>-livf in peisonal axUcence aftoi 
death, as, e 3 , h, tlie ‘ higheat step’ of Vishnu, the 
sun home of the aaiil.n place sjmhollr-d by the 
sun m the z*niih, uii-ro the sainted deed are 
happy i,, tl.o Side of Vi 4 ,nu’« • well of honey.' 
Jut in later India, 1 # , from the time of the 
U|v»n«.hada onward, traiismigiation la the d.imin- 
■ntaiew in -sdialology Kslfwr India is nithout 
t „ .J.. , 

le hymns, ita prieals being frank and 

inaUshM foaer, ^f > M.h,hisV ■ iihereas for 
Uter India tb- r. bg,,,,, is that of renuneia- 

'if::' " .'"'.-""r 

Ki'i! 


Cigbt, it is snffnert !oetnphs«ire !).»« 



Wchm!;i through 

tiotw. fura„'.s,- s^d her -of,t,„niic eoodi- 


r««t tioiw, fumuh. 


reosoiubls ground for pwtrairm.' 
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op the enormom bill which Indi» ha« to pny to 
fiireijn cour.trie* amounting to nearly 8 irorsa of 
rupee? for aiigar which, I believe, ?he might make 
for herself. \V« have only to contrast the forego- 
ing with the conditions prevailing in the countries 
which are competing for nur refined eugar trade 
to make it manifest that we must eventually fail 
m any contest based or. production costs On 
the one hand, there are natural aavantages in soils 
and climate, capital, skill an 1 orginised enterprise , 
00 the other, the poverty of the cultivator, hia 
want of knowlrlge and hia onaerva'ism aggravit 
ed by the conditions of cultivation and nianufac 
tiire which at present prevail 

How can we grapple with this problem? Itia 
obvious that any improvement must be gradual 
We cannot hope to eecure niueb greater roncenlnv 
tion of the crop to accompluh this ronteznplaten 
a revolution in the agricultural methods of the 
people We must, therefore, deal with the cane 
crop a.s at present sown It is evident that, in the 
first place, a factory for the direct pioduttionof 
refined sugar must ensure to the man who grows 
the crop ss good a price as he gets at present from 
the conversion of his cane loto raw sugar This, 
there is no doubt, can be done Any factory 
equipped with modern plant would be willing to 
give the cultivator a price for bis caoe equivalent 
to Its maiket vitue in ran sugar, even allowing for 
the fact that the cultivator gets, when he sells hie 
raw product for eating purpoves, the price of sugar 
for the iinputitiee which it contains In tracts 
where the cultivation of cane is very much scatter- 
ed, any idea of attempting to collect aufficivnt eup- 
plies to feed even a modeiately Sized factory may 
at once be abandoned There, the cultivator must 
contiDue to work up his cane into a low grade 
sugar, by means of a small plant, but there is a 
tremendous amount of room for improvercenl even 
in these individually email operations, and the 
spread of the co operative movement id other di 
rections shoull be taken advantage id to encourage 
groups of cultivators to adopt appliances and 
methods of greater efficiency 

In the more condensed tracts, sufficient supplies 
can undoubted!} be collected for faitonei, treating 
300 — 350 tons of cane per day, but to render this 
possible, mechanical transport is, in my opinion, 
essential, not only to cheapen transport costs, hot 
to ensure cane reaching the factory in good con- 
dition The resources at present available to the 
cultivator for bringing hie cane to the factory 
are bullock carts, which is a slow and very costly 
method of IranepoTt and would never sustain a 


factory’s requirements. A system of light trsni- 
svays, following the main roads of the district, and 
radiating from the factory for distances coirea- 
pinding to the capacity of the plant, is in my 
opinion necess.ary if a modern factory is to be 
efiectively and economically served with cane 
supplies As regards tho improvement of field 
yields, the problem is, I think, bound up with the 
intricate questions of irrigation and manure sup- 
ply. It la beyond question that with sufficient 
supplies of water and manure, crops of cane can 
bo raised in India which will compete in quantity 
and quality with those of almost any country in 
the world but to accomplish this, heavy manur- 
ing and abundant artificial water is required, in 
view of the short growing period which exists 
undei natural conditions In the matter 
of iriigation the resources of the cultivator 
III tracts which are not served by canals 
sre limited by Ins supply of bullocks, and 
in short lainfsll yeai's. even thw source of supply 
falls, and with other crops to be attended to, be 
lariiot ecoDumically lODceiitrate all his energies 
upon his cane fields 1 think the question of 
rauing suoterr-neen water for distribution from 
central pointo would well repay further investiga- 
tion The cost of lifting water from deep strata 
has, I believe, been reduced in a notable degree 
during recent years The manure problem is 
more difficult of solution Cattle manure may be 
i^or.*d as a fertilising agent, and the employment 
of concentrated manures, such as oil cake, is still 
l^racucally unknown in the sugar growing tmete 
of Northern Inlia It is quits curtain that no 
important improvement can be looked for in ffield 
yields unless the manure supply can be augment- 
ed, and It 18 for this reason that 1 attach such 
iiopoitance to the working up of oil seeds in 
India instead of esporting them to foreign coun- 
tries In fact, with such potentialities lying 
'"P"- '*■ India could 

well afford to go almost any length to reUin her 
ferliluers in the country. 

This Conference has assembled at one of the 
mostcntical peiioJa in the commercial history of 
the empire Great Britain is at the present 
moment on the threshold of a political struggle, 
the keynote of which is the trade policy of the 
^pire Whatever the issue may be, India 
cannot Wmain unmoved, and it behoves those 
of India, and 

^rnlly the sugar industry, to be prepared for 
the change should it come about, for on noii.d,,. 
try in India would tho initiation of a protective 
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The University of India. 

In tlie May number of the /ndian Reviem we 
printed thefuUtextof Mrs. Besant'a University of 
India fcheme. The following exposition of the 
scheme by Mrs. Besant in the Ilmdualan Rniete 
we are sure will be read with interest : — 

For the last four years a scheme has been under 
discussion for establishing a university in* India, 
which should owe its foundation to private and 
voluntary effect, and should draw together colleges 
in which religion and morals form pait of the 
curriculum. Personally, I have felt very strongly 
that the needs of India demand an education 
modelled on lines somewhat different from the 
present, an education which nhnuld produce a first- 
rate Indian rather than a second-rate Englishman. 
An Indian university is the natural coping-stone 
of the fabric that has been rising gradually under 
Indian control for many years, and U will lend 
aUbilily and coherence to the colleges already 
eatablUbed, standing side by side with the Govern- 
ment system, but distinguished from it by some 
important principles 

A university system should bo the outcome of 
needs and genius of the nation in which it is 
esUblished, should grow naturally in its oiidat, 
V* national spirit A sytUm 

which is sn exotic, trarsplanUd from it* naUve 
sou into a foreign environment, is not likely to 
provo wholly satisfactory either to ita creator or 
it* creations, for it cannet bring with it the part 
out of which it has grown or the environment 
amid whirh it has drveloped Tlie spirit may 
largely the Miue, whether in England or Indi. 
but the bidy in the one should be Er.gtisl,, in the 
other Indian, if the Wst possible i-ssults are to be 
found in either. 

It would be both untrue and unfair to denv 
that the iii.ircrsity system as plsntod in India 
has been productive of much good, or to ignore 
the fact that without its previous work thenrvarnt 
movement would 1* impo-wibls. Home splendid 
typos of Indisn manhoo.1 and cilustislnp l„v* 
been pro-Ioeed by English ediiralicn s* guiJ»,t 

and eimtrolled by Government ; tho leadem of 

India today, p'hlicsl, social, prcfrssional are all 
producU of the present system of education and 
it has not only produced the great men of tha 
immediate past and prwwnt but has also provided 
the Ft*to with very Urge number* of efScient, w*H. 
tralnetl and Inoorruptibl* public servaoU in rrerr 
department of public life. It is, in fact, it« 
success which mad* irTmetiUe the demand for a 
large measuro of self gorernment, has awakened 


the national spirit, and rendered vocal the 
naticnal aspirations. 

It is not therefore without full recognition of 
the value of the immense services which Govern- 
ment has rendered to India by the educatioiml 
system which it his built up that a new depar- 
ture is being planned We are suggesting an 
addition to the present system, not a subversion 
of It; «'e want to build a little wing, not to pull 
down or injure the mam building. Side by bide 
with the present universities, we would raise one 
with certain specialities of its own, and thus 
onrich education by adding some new features. 

During the last twenty years, Indians liave been 
takings more and more active part in educational 
matters, nod gradually schools and colleges have 
sprung up under local or national control, in which 
religious and moral instruction forma part of the 
educational ciirrieuluoi The commission of this 
— forcwl upon the Ooveinroent ngaiiistjts will by 
the conditions of tlie country, divided into many 
faiUis-^is recognised on all sides as n roost serious 
defect and the various religions have consequently 
openeil acnools and colleges in which their tenets 
•re taught In Ceylon, there are now three Bud* 
dhiat and one Hindu colleges, and between 200 
and 300 Buddhist schools. In India, Muhamma- 
dvne have Aligarh College; the Umdua have the 
^ntral Hindu College at Benares; the Shri 
Pratap Hindu College, Srinagar; the Hindu 
Collie. Delhi; and n number of schools; while 
the ^I^s^n and the Malmrajan of Mysore, Alwar, 
KiMianpath, and others have intiodured religious 
Uatbing into the.r State school* The Arya 
^niay bis its college at Lahore, iti G urukiila for 
boye, and a number of school* On all sides the 
» n'‘tu«l and 

, ’ 1 "* ™“''‘‘inciit siiould Lo crowned 

by a univeieity and ihn i:,-. r i 

ii™. u. It ,u,l, cro^n.ne 

i. .n 

M» ««iabii*h a reiitie fn,- >i i » j 

ifstitution*. lilt ^5 1. ^ 
mom! training », , , ' religious and 

ediii-atiot. Propo«l« I 

eeUWibh a Cliri.t^ , ^ 

rii,.. * "'“J" 

•itr. All t>,M. " *lUMulm*n univer- 

of us fe*l that whiu useful, but some 

bostel* are «’llegee and 

to {ncfqd* all th®so nnd *^**^“ • ‘t would lie better 
end, while l«tT|,,„ esrh^'^V*-^*^'''"*' university, 
tenet* tort* e»ri teach it* own 

Indur.i in U.e bosom of".’ as 

“ a common Alma Mater. 
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b« ilpporlpd. Almost «ll of us, who nr* domicil d 
in South Afrien, (jnve eii iotice as to domicile, but 
our statements were not liettnol to, althoiigli it 
was for NaUl or the Cipe Colony to proceed 
against us if we rouM not prose our clums, and 
not the Trsnsirtsl at alt Tlie Cist Mgnalor). for 
example, jjaie referenda to I is piiiOi priest an 

Durb.111, hut he «ss nevei thele'.s .lep-ulet \iid 
how Mil the Trensissl Govuniiieiit piefei.d Hmt 

they cinnnt identifi Mr Veers Pillsi who « .s 
a lloer Gosernmerl nlTieni! Wfore itie w >r f \i«i 
ao with most of u* 

But we feel mo-t shot Ue i at Ih • repK jfii »ri as 
to lliB help nf the Pnrtuiiiie-e •iilli»i«'ies it was 
cfficiall) annoiinriel, eaitv in ISO!) tlisl m 
amnpenient ha i Wii isirie to ».i dejiort |•.ilalts 

direct to Indu, )i) llie h'l,' d ih« Pwitiiguese 

tVhsl happens IS this We ai ' arie*le.t as we co 

abiut our work, ' lirpuiiht Iwf.ue the M»irialr»'e 
who jasinaan adnuiU'trwiiie owlei «f tstvuls 
tion asrainst us, aeiiii't win h tliaie is no .ppesl, 
and we are then aeiit to Pre‘ wi« whan w. tr>tiU 
that we are to b« sen* 1 1 In li > Most sf •■« 
never askwl about Siulh .\fri> in l>mi ile. ani our 
itilementa are ignored Onlv reoti'Se >>a\v si \ 
cf us been asked if ther wish».l ih*ir tann'ies 
to ascotnpany then But as 'snilh A'lna i* our 
home, an 1 mir chil Iren ha»« r»all* all been esuu 
ttiere, whv ahoul I we bring them to India win. b 
Ua elrangt Un Hs moat of us ai 1 where ni.s 
a'arve t Th-n. we are put 10 a train iin.ter p-ln- 
e«rcrt At ‘he Isst Test »»sal «*aiioi P.ntiijtu.sie 
pit'rw, who hsea alrea.tr enterei the Trsnssaal at 
the inrifcslion of lheTtar«tasl <1 'setnn enr. Useril 
tha train .\a|he tiain cfi>ssa« lliel' irtiigiwseboi.h r 
at full ape.*.!, wearelotlbs the Transvaal pi^lnw 
that wa are f real, I, lit we. .f eourse »et 

d'arn from the tram, and are rsriiel en re (be 
6r»t Port iguesp etati ii. Here we learn 'hat tickets 
hsre been pupfhsse.f only as fsr as the l.wder, ard 
we are first laVsn m chsrce Hr ihe P, 
police for I— ire will out proper li.k*ts erd then 
tesiovt our will liken l.i f.aureron Marr^iea, 
where w* are t il 1 t^ s* we hsre errere«t P.srtneiiese 
territory without euthoritr an I will to. pent to 
folia The 1 s-hI hr law refrrre.1 I#. I r 
IsMu^hsmp osoi.A* oper\*e o'jSsi le th* towrahjp 
liOl la. ar I wa are I rough? IP to the I vwrship hr 
Bislu f.'ire Ilow hate ae broken the Portnineae 
li*» t If wa are f»rfe.l rots arc! her cnsos fan I 
apirs* o.ir w,ll can he fh.rs. ns w,sh lrrap»-| 
1' It vs we rsrrc* gu Is ti e Tortri* lea# C<>»r*a we 
tare r> re.'res.s. leir.| Iveaurbsmp as la that tbre 
hy-v,» Msseir-o f roe on the 15*h July laet year 


How then does he accoiint fcrdeportstionsin this 
way hrfort that da> ? For deportations have been 
going on not only dining the laot few months but 
for moie then eighteen months , 

We feel that s ehsmefiil injusilce Las been 
done to us by tlie rxruses of this treatment 
by tlia Uuir.e G.'tornnieiit I/itd Besuohainp 
•nd I>ii f Creire must know as will &s letrd 
AnipthiU h.sw ii'tetlt tin British the whole 
thing Is M'hi.then, do llipi attempt to defend 
*be Traisiasl aril tie I’ortiigiic'e authorities 
who, thei liuw. Iiaie arted most ii humanly 
tnwanis who are Bnci'h eiilijects, innm'-nt of 
ans « rune Iiw nbiilirg men, only anximis to h\e 
decent, peaceful, hiinest, spIF respectii g Hies? 
Wrapinasl to our lirelliren m India to protest 
agsinrt the King Etnneror'e ^flni»te^H treating 
thia matter so liglitlr, and to fielp us to get our 
giieta.iea remoied for wo are etriiggling not 

Infiaa honor Wing diaggfrd In the mud. 

Since wn'mg the aboie, we have seen 
wiih great surpiise and regret the order of the 
Goiertiinent ..f Msdiaa, iii whieli they praetiwlly 
arcuse us of ret'ir. ing I/, ihe Trarsrial in osier to 
pn( ouraelvee in “ ronfltrl * ith the law and 
adgnnistratinnofa Jlritisli C-ilony " \Ve ire return* 
«ng t.1 our lu mea in Smlh Africa Our wiree and 
famdiM ...ir l.usmcs^aa, our future, are there 
The Malras <1 iTermieiit lUelf repudiates our 
right to Madi-a* Pitiaamhip At the above facte 
»how wa are . oly doming Our rights to Jivw ea 
dee-nf.aejf respecting men |.i the Transvaal. The 
C'vemnenI of India an. I the Home Onverntnent 
a Imitthst the hws furtl e lemoval cF which we are 
ettiving are nnf.ir ani unjust, ai d are then velvee 
trying V. eecnre the same thing Are we not even 
to oiske an altcmpi b. ratuni K. our homes ? How 
-e nisy comluct ciirSelvesnn cor arrival in S.uilh 
Afiica cnecerns we think, orlv the Transvaal 
• tniinistpation C.. far as the Madisa Gcvem* 
pi»n* era cmcar -I. we are returning to the land 
where we alt r->s»ss domicile and where very manv 
were Wtn Whilst Ihavli, * ihe 5t,dr.a Govern'. 


anc-. we ws...n |,V, tv asy that it cvmes ton Kte. 

xs at present errsn-ed. 
within a werk, m Smth Africw, and the ord-r can 
Iherefcre b* of tie imino.ltsts awi.unre to os 
'Vear-. Ar, 

ntt ID rri-VEST 

It. R. rnrvcK (t.ixo t ji riLiui 

^ Atr.OS JOHN. '••‘.i.Ai. 

^ rfrwvT"*”''' 
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The Provincial Judicial Service 

A “ Mussulman ", wiitin? to the Review 

forJuly, sumu^A^^e‘^ the gnevanre' of the meiubera 
of the Provincial .Tudicul Seraice, in a ooncise 
manner. He hajs that Muti'-ifr*, ns «oon as they 
are made permanent, should be placed on the 3rJ 
grade ou Its. 250 a muoth. Increase of pay is 
nccD9''ary on vaiious giounds, each as the rise in 
price'-, etc. A person il allowance of Rs 100 
should be paid to fiii-t-grade MunsilTs who are 
called upon to exercise jui isdatiou ovei suits above 
Its. 1,000, but not exceeding Rs 2,000 in value 
When an officer higher in rank takiatea\e other 
thar piivilege and casual, oi goes on depntatiun, 
the senior officer of all the lowei grades should 
be benefited bj the temporary vneany thus 
caused. Agnin, District Judges are requiiei) to 
record their opinions regaiding the 'character, 
tiuilifications and official ments of the aub 
ordinate judicial oflicora, while submitting their 
annual administration reports The practice of 
tn-i-iting theso reports as strictly conCdentnl 
should be abolished as they give rise to misunder 
Btandingsand intricacies District .ludgea have 
to forward applications for tiansfer and the like 
from Munsifls ; and they may nr may not foi- 
ward them. Munsilfs and S5ub-Jodg« should be 
empowered tocommunieahiaomi officiallv with the 
Registrar of the High Oomt, in order to avoid 
this difficulty. Mitr.ilTs and Sub Judges should 
be given more piwer in regard to the mmistenal 
establiahmente Under the present procedure 
District Judges need not consult them wh*n 
promoting, transferring or digrading a menial 
officer and “oflener than not, the District 
Judge acU in tlice matters m h.a own 
initiative, without reference to the head of 
the office". District Jinlgp* „„ now, m urg-nt 
cases, suspend n Munsiff «„d ^port the fact at 
once to the High Court This rule waa fmmad 
in da)« when the p.T«onnel of the judiciarr was 
perhaps not of the Vest, hut m the-e days, ita 
exielenco is open to grue objection The follow- 
ing extract from a representation sent on the eub- 
ject to the authonliea, puts the hstaUhipa in a con- 
cise fsshion • — 

“ One i. Ihst tl rv are cou.,*lled to enter lb* jndicial 

srnice at a comparsliTely aUTaDie^ tea owme totLe 
high sUndsrd of qnatiOcstioos Ihsl the candHtstes an> 
re-iniredto posses. :lhe oth.ri«tUt in Uia miles of 
n. laOsadfU. t..>, the aomWiI eTXm 

are very Urge F.ten when they beeoma SoWuasea. 
they hardly pet the fall bcoeft of the prsdra as owin* to 

the sdvinced ipr »t wbieh thes tjeentna Ri>1>.Jadpee 
they hate to retire from acmee after armsEalew 
jeara in Ibat capacity.” 


The Hoarded Wealth in India- 

The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review 
foi July republishes a very useful paper on “ The 
uneaithiiig of hoarded wealth in India, and m 
connection thniewith the financing of feeder 
railways and cannals,” read before the Eist Indii 
Association in May last by Mr. T. H. S. Biddulph, 
C I E., (Accoiintint General. Retired). Mr. Bid- 
dulpli takes it for granted that theie is a fabulous 
amount of cipita! dormant in India which it 
should he the snbjei-t of Government to uneaith. 
His expeiience in a Native State has convinced 
him tint people will leadily come fortii with their 
hoanled ivealtii if proper ventures are started, 
such as I ulways, tram lines, canals, etc , with 
Government guarantee The tluee essentials 
which the ordinaiy native of India cares for are 
seiuniy of capital, a market for bis investment 
and a guitontecd minimum r.ate of interest. 
Mr Biddulph, mcliiimg as he does to the opinion 
tint there is enough capital in India for any 
purpose, pioposcs that, if Indian capital should 
he attracted, his suggestions may be t'ioJ. 
Railway companies should bo allowed to supply 
their own capital and existing lines, other than 
those const! ncted for purely stotegical purposes, 
should be converted into companies. A nilnimuDi 

rate of 4 j per cent, sboul 1 be guaiantecd to in- 
vestors, who must be natives of India, residents 
in India over a ceitam length of time, or servants 
of Oavernment, synduates or banks not being 
permitted to take quantitma of shares on epcnila- 
twn A ready mevns of belling out of the 
sliaies should be provideJ-tlia naliie of India 
,.„13 bec,u„ tl„. i>re 

n.,.l.l,oomert,U,,.,„| 

p..Uic ..nJ.rt.k,rg, ...r j 

li,. „l,e„,verAn 

.m.^ency aros. .i.cli .. niatriagp, .nd other 
Sr TU oJr. ‘ «' properly, cattle. 

tee'.l .crip c.y h,''S„” ' ["[h"'" '"'.“e 
holdio. v.rioii. I.oaararr ** for 

serin tns\ sUfy 1 .^ "n*^‘ntmpnU and the 

eecurit}.’ Tina pUn'n^'^w*!! 

evhemea of p„bhc >n various 

water woivV. 

locul capital, the attracting 

(Ooa»TnTO*i,i pu.rantspt ** *^ovcrnment and 

of sharra should in ti^ r The issue 

> ’"■''‘^inetance, Ih. local. 
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England’s Deljt to India 

To the Rfvitw, Lurl Curzon 

contributes tho first of two uticles on "Bnn-,h 
Rule in Indu.” He thus de'-cribes Gient Britsin’H 
debt to India. 

" let mo endeavour to state wh»t India 

gives to Great Britain and tiie Empire; for that 
she is a source of great tnaleiial and political 
advantage to them Las alwajs been one of my 
favourite propositions From her abounding 
populilion siie has supplied England nith labour 
for the exploitation of empire lands in all parts 
of the globe Few peisons probably hue 
any cleai idea of the extent or vinety of this 
service After tlio abolition of slavery in the 
Wist Indies, bad it not been for the supply of 
Indian labour, many of tlie islands must have 
fallen out of cultivation, and would probably 
long befoie now have been transferml by c-ession 
orspcewion »o another fiig. In Tnnidid. there 
are now 80,000 East Indians and in Jamaica 

10.000 With the opening of the Panama Canal 
these islands will gain enormously in material end 
etrategic value and their continued pohS<-»,ion will 
he an Imperial sMet of the first importance Rut 
for ft similar relief Mauritius, wliere there sr« 

200.000 East Indiana, would probably lute fallen 
to France, and Briltah eupretnaey in the Indian 
Oecaii would have Isjeii in grave peril. \V« should 
never have been able to exploit our South 
American colony of Ihituh Guiana without Indian 
labour; the Indian population there is now 

105.000 out of K toUl of 278,000 We have oven 
been able to epare eiirplus labour for other 
Bowers, the French in Reunion and the Dutch in 
Dutch Ouinni. Indian coolies have penetrated to 

im'o’"'" "'"‘•‘i" 

Africa, which from its proximity to India 
supplies a natural field for Indian labour ran teli 
a similar tale. The planters of XaUl would not 
have 1.0011 able to deielop that colony ha.1 it not 
been for an Indian population, which i» now 

115,000 strong and excewla in nuoiben, theEum- 
pean ii.babitanta i.f the Rute The Uganda Hall- 
way waa conatructe.1 by more than 20,000 Indian 
coolies, and Indian UUur wsa runretban once 
sought of me by the late C.-cil Rbo-Iee. Kvery 
year an emigrant force of from I’l.OOO to 20,000 
coolies leaves tho porta of India fet lbe*e distant 
fields • ^ Konth 

Africa 1 sej t out in the IWr campeim 13,200 
Briti‘b rfucer? and men fiom the British Army 
in India, and 0,000 natire*, principally followers. 


Xo China we deap.atched from India 1,300 British 
officers and men 20,000 nativetioops and 17,500 
native followers. Nor weie these mercenary forces 
employed against their will to fight the battles of 
a distant Government. Nor a war tail take place 
in any jiart of the British Empire in which the 
Indian Piinres do not come forward with volun- 
taiy ofi<‘i8 of ai nitd assistiiico ; and the fact that 
the native aimy was not allowed to stand by tho 
side of the Biitish in lepelling the Boer invasion 
of Natal in 18S9, waa aciinlly made the subject 
of ftttBLke iipioii the Government in India — so 
keenly was the popular sentiment in favour of 
Indian p^rtiupition aroused. I was in India 
throughout the S 'Ulti African and Chinese Wars. 
Though not far shoit of 30,000 troops British 
and Indian, were at one Iiinn away fioin the 
country, perfect tranquillity prevailed. 

IIUSI.KESS RCLATIOMS. 

Lonl Ciirzon then pioceeda to deil with the 
m>ie familiar question ofbusino.'s relations. Jndisi 
he eays, has become the largest pioducer of food 
end taw maternl in the empire and the jirincipal 
granary of Great Britain, the impoits Into the 
United Kingdom of wheat, meal, and flour fniin 
India exceeding those of Cunsda and being double 
those of Australia. At the same time, India is 
the laigtst puichasci of British piodiice and 
manufsetUTse, and nelsblj of cotton goods. More- 
over it must be remembered that under the exist- 
ing systm English cotton manufactures imported 
into India piy a duty only of three and a half per 
ccnt.acoimtervalmg Excise duly of equivalent 
amount being at the name time levied on Indian 
manufactures. 


iw iirr, iiuwcvvr, i« icd in It, material than in it» 
mm^aodeducatiTeMpccta that India has always ap- 
.iL XV ‘"''®'>’P'‘rah'e a boon upon the 
«,ih I, ..111.., I 5 taunt* the Britiah arntnerscj 

r. : ■■ -.-'■'-'-""'i ... h. .o„.. n.™ 

i”. .“a ..S, J. r "■•“"■"""•nt «mci.l .t ..y 

TCHinsBu 1 itlu<r,.ti .ia ** IniJian Army s to the 

upon the empire and ra * "ot without ita effect both 
ienonrtralei fc. the service ia 
pation or,c«rm aU tnc.ne.^M* r "■'’I' 
ftnd r«T**t ompar* PO'iaJ and telegraph 

ever the worid TXb adminUlratora all 

be encountered in -ee. " »ho hal trained are W 
China, the C*p«,„d tf, * as Nigeria and 

Btrative pioneen of ISe «»,».■ among the adtninl- 

Cmt Bervice n,,,- i tb<ne ofneer* of the 

^advent ir, open, ««‘«ntr, no Stich field 

aenae of d.jt. _ i. ^rveloj"! In them Uie 
tacoWiee of adm.mitraJn * as wfll a« 

t'th, ■" 
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supremscy all over the world. He tilled to Ports- 
mouth and once more emphaj^ised the fact of bis 
presence among the brave Uriti^h tars, who rale 
the waves, tint be is still the Siilor that he 
was prior to hie accession to the throne of h«s 
illustrious father. He went amidst them now as 
the “ Sailor King” instead of the '* Sailor Fnrce,*' 
with a keen eye as to his new royal responsibih 
ties Thus, the Army and the Navy having been 
closely and mentally surveyed, tho King — with 
bis Consort always sharing his duties and respon 
sibilities — next turned his attention to his people 
among whom he used to move before The visit 
of the royal couple, unostentatiously, to the 
London Hospital in East End was indeed the most 
popular ac* at the very threshold of his reign 
which, it seems on all hands, has been reeognued 
as having been auspiciously commenced. What 
could be a more p iternal ai t on the part of “ the 
Father of the People ” than hu hum me inquiry 
touching the sick and the sufiering ? It prouipU 
us to travel back to tbe old patriarcbal Ciines wheo 
tbe King really acted as a benevolent parent and 
Btmstenng duty to h<a faithful cbildreo Thus, 
despite the " evolution ” of uur common buman- 
ity, It is pleasing to n<pte that British royalty 
has not yet forgotten the piistine duty and 
function of Kings Both King and Queen are to 
bs congratuletsd on ths good work they are doing 
which IS indeed the earoest duty of what greater 
good the nation may expect of them in tbe tvvolv- 
lug years So far they are giving full ptomise of 
brighter hopes for ths welfare of the great British 
nation Indn, loyal to the core and so attached 
to tbe person and throne of tbe S''ion of tbe gieat 
house of Victoria the Good and E<1ward tbe Peace 
ful, watches with the keenest interest tbe move 
meats of her new Sovereign, and fully expects 
that her high destinies will receive a greater and 
more sympathetic impulse from him. 

Lastly, this review of the month would be in- 
complete without reference to that great Sister of 
Mercy who, full of years and honoui-s, and fuller 
of the lasting love of every unit of the British 
pODulation, breathed her 1a«t only a few dayaago 
\\*ll may the English mourn the death of such a 
great Woman who first sot the noble example of 
that Duty which eaib of us owe to cur Common 
llurcanity auffaring from disease and sickness. It 
wasiodesd a divine conception which first fired the 
youthful imagination of Florenoe Nightingale and 
realiaeJ in Ler own person what it was to oe a Nurve, 
nursing the sick and the paining. The Oremsau 
Nurse, who spread her name and fame throughout 
the civilised world since 1856, lived indeed and 


was happy to see that her own noble example of 
Sisterhood had been faithfully followed and im- 
proved with each processor the sun. Hers was 
indeed a divine mission, a mi«sion of peace and 
hope, more durable than the migeion of that other 
great Woman of medticval times who donned the 
trappings of War to free a people from tyranny. 
Joan of Arc was indeed an ideal Woman — a perfect 
ideal wet! suited to that age of Chivalry during 
which she flourished A Jo.sn of Arc and a Florence 
Nightingale are indeed the highest types of the 
Noble Womanhood whom Mankind aro bound to 
cherish with loie and reverence for ages yet to 
come Peace bo to the bones of Her who was such 
a Ministering Angel and such an eximple of 
benign benevolent Mankind 

COiTISEVrlL POLITICS. 

In Continonul Polittra Spain has attracted the 
most prominent attention. The war ecclesiastic 
bstweeo that most Catholic Kingdom and the 
Vatican is raging fast and furious It is more of 
a persOTwf quarrel between tbe Papal Berretary 
00 the one eide and the Spanish Premier On the 
other. Cardinsl de Val is no sUtesman lo any 
Mose of the word and it roust be ruefully aeknow 
ledged that His Holiness the Pope is not the per- 
wouge who, in these rationalistic times, ought to 
have been allowed to fill the Chair of SC Peter 
The rural B.shop made the greatest mistake in bis 
life when he allowed himself to be transferred 
from bis 8es at Vienna to tbe highest See at the 
Vatican Naturo has not made him to play tho' 
part of diplomacy and shorn as the Pope is of 
aloicet all territorial Sovereignty — save that which 
he commands at the Vatican— it is absurd to 
wry on diplomatic correspondence with Catholic 
Stales which ono aPer the other Lav© now been 
able to that their greatest welfare lies in 

CiJUrch from all 
.llTtb, o.WrCtbo],. 

to™ p.|„i xiir, , P„„ 
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Umes and the tevbngs and sentiments of those 
"“b inborn instinct of the trained 
^tesman cautiously and cleverly steered his 
wrse He knew well that since^tho dava /.r 

■' “w' ih. 

Vatican, had commenced. He L 
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of ft1Ithi9 in India. 'U'e li>irn vcr; little eboatit from 
the noTispapera, becauao, for reasons whieb 1 bare been 
unable to fathom, the subject is one v. bull is not faroai* 
cd bj the Fiess of this courtrv. Bat I loioiv. esa rutter 
of fact, that nothing is ci'eatiiig greater discontent or 
stronger resentment among those in India than tbo 
treatment of their fdtoiv-eountrymen in Booth Africa at 
the present time At the meeting of thtlodian National 
Congress held at Lahoie in Januarv, there tvas only one 
point vhich gare occasion for a general demonstration 
of feeling, and that was when Mr. fioaiiagheo appealed 
for funds for their fellow iiiRercra m the Tran^raal 
That Has the one appeal at thatCongress which met with 
asvmpalhetie and really feeling respoiise Now.mj I^rda, 
will any one maintain that this is not a genuine gricsance, 
orthatit 13 rot a grievtnoc forwhnhwe as a nation, 
hare to reproach onrielres •' The people of Irdia regard 
the (^onen a Proftainatioii as the great Charter of their 
rights and their prixilegcs, and it is to that that they are 
conaUnllv referring, and h hen thej say m this matter 
••Our Rulers and Slmisteia and Ooremora base 
departed from the letter and ipii It of the Oueen'e Pro- 
cUmition," 

I, lor one, should bo unable to denv that that »a« tlie 
case. 

lint there hsro been more deDnito and more eiphcit 
promisee msde ectnnlly in refereneo t« these gnera.iees, 
and I hold Oiet a proraiie is a promiso and must bo 
kept If our promises, made through the mouths of 
responsible Ministers, are not kept, tuielv «.« must 
cipeet that our credit and our rcputstion for honour and 
Justiee must siiffir la India. tl e ccoeral dccla- 

rations of hutesmeo of both Pseiirs m this country and 
efBUtcsmeninboulhAffios, there was Urd Miloera 
Teiy definite iisurane* giren to the Indiana in the 
Transraat m 1 103, when he assured them that one* tlier 
MgiHtered UxmscUes Uieir domicile w as esUbhshed and 
to further rcgiilretion would bo necessary, and that 
bo ther* and 

the right to come and go. I hate repeated over and ot«r 
Mn ‘’“J* V'** '•hich nobody 

isnolaclormme. atlhongb, unrort.mal.-!., leannotert 
any onn elsa to take it up and support me in it I should 
somi*’ J”" ’■"'••'•'''P* «>* •hat iits been 

Its treatmrut of those Indians Tl • 

f.nesUo tie sulferem on the spot for wh.w 

Imsgine would ^ the elTcrt produf-oj India wbeMhAo 

Kr.a r," “ .r.', 

of a small houth Afri-iii Puie.’ * 

Me l^tds, that retcrttsl toll.* etierann* *t»v s . 
at the t.m. of Uv. Sontl, A'tirlll 
that statement with eren mater ^forre'.t ^ 

present litwe 1 1 it sbunM hate boon * natter of 
I'tiacand wsenlmem to Oepeoplaof Jod* si,L,Vu* 
<5o»miment of the Qorr’r-Pn'press eoo’d nnt 
such redress at the hsnd. ot a small South Afrwa" 


State, how aiiicli more most they feel it when the 
Goyeinment cannot secure redress for them at the 
hand* of what is now British Colony ? 

There le not only Lord Lansdowne’s fear of these 
people returning to India and spreading indignation in 
the eonctry. I could quote ilr. Lyttelton and Ixird 
Selbome. The noble Earl, Lord Selborne, put it to us 
Tvliether it was not our duty to see that our dusky fellow- 
subjects tn the Trsnstaal, where they had a perfect 
Tight to go, should bn treated as the Queen in our name 
hid promised that they should be treated. Recently, 
there hat been a declaiation on the part of the 
new Goyeroor-General of South Africa Lord Oladatone. 
at Johannesburg a short time ago, said he recognised 
that the Mahoniedsn and Biitnh Indians had claims on 
his atbntion, und he could not forget Ilia Majesty’s 
Imperial reaponsihility or Ignore hit Own. Yes, but why 
hs» the duty anurg onl of these Imperial responsibilities 
not latn Jim barged duiiiig the pant ten veart? Surely, 
nehaiehad enough of bratc iioi-ds oii this subject, 
without eoneepnndiiig action As I have said orerand 
O'er again in thi* House there hare been many opportu- 
nities lor sealing this question 1 fully admit that the 
noble I'srl, Uio Seci etaiy of State for the Colonies, 
found this question inlluitely more difficult of solution 
v'ben be <enir into oflitc The opportunity of tho 
IrsDsiaal Imu. and otlier oecsiions, had been lost. 
Rot Uie noble Url, too, has hsd his opportunities. lie 
had a greit opportunity Jait summer when the Trans, 
'sal Minuter* weiehcie on the business of Uio South 
AfrKsn tonsinuiien. when bo was sble to talk tho 
to f»ee, end I must soy lam 
'hat netlilng has thus for come 
out of that opi>ortonity 

^'■*'''’5 ’^"^ *"**"* matter, a* in other 
matterKiti, aisteof wherolheieis a will there is a 
"’****’* secured a 

U.d..r. Tho British 

Wnniin^ted^ *>*« certainty 

The ■*■!,. ' afu not tho real griersnecs 

vT ; '.'■'“"Kon the point of honoor, 

'"i 

Indien lmm.pr.tion e.r o^t’ The ^slncUon'of 
l.?.r I have adrait- 

hSTC the British 



Thi. 1 . a lug Imperial quesUon 
a short time »poth»i »i,, rfmrs remarked 
of greater rompleiity «,id ^mperia' queation 

Tital urgeney. 1 qnoV 7/,# -ri- 
rsid in till. Ilou..* th.t tlui 

which IS ^U> urgent sod yli.i ,1/“ •"’perial question 
prodoeed.ffieiiltic, f„ “ !V*J •"'1 *»‘icJi {, poi„* to 

I feel ecrta.n, when eiep,.».’."““'^* '"ce come. 

llritish imtilie lo a WTise of tlx j arouse the 

Md whsn thrr w,ii /pn *« »>rtnK tJone 

J«t and rwjtiire to know a en Iheaut,. 

remaio^ wnrcd,s*,.ed ,„a wH u ,‘^'?^.«"'«»a'>cea h.„ 
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We are n j jicel at this slow but steady progieas all 
tourd If only Yemen nud the other outlying 
areas were fully brought und'-r control Turlrej’s 
future will bo as bright as the fnecda of Fieedom 
all over the world <ould expect The great 
irrigation schemes of Sir W Wilcocks are bound 
to bring with them unparalleled piiepenty and 
with It will come a complete evolution of aBkirs 
in Asiatic Turkey 

Quiescence was the roam characteristic for the 
rest of the Continental States winch stem more 
or less engaged in the rew pastime of piovincial, 
inter provincial and international race of aviation 
It IS nstouishing with what ardour, keenness, 
and perseverance this new science of lommanding 
tbe air at man's mil, is being hotly puisiicil 
It IS here that tbe East can perceive to 
the fullest that imnonscly csatenaliatic Side 
of Bioderi. Applied Stienee in the We'.t “ Rest” 
miy be deemed tbs general shibboleth of 
the East; “ Unrest" tbst of tbe \V'est Science 
H doing wondtre lo Europe and in hei turn 
benefiting the entire human raev The Elast, 
whatever he its aneient civiliaation aodspintUH* 
hem, of which ehe is deservedly proud, must 
acknowledge with gratitude wliiC miracles for 
human welfare the West is accoQipiisliing and 
will yet accomplish Thewoildis being revolu 
ttonUed at even a greater epeed during tbe open 
ing Twentieth Century than it ever was duiing 
the hundreds of ceii tunes that have gone by And 
It IS inip<issib1a what posterity may record at tne 
close of Ihu c'ntiir) ' Perhaps, we will all be 
deemed »•> many i.emi barbarians ' Be that as It 
may.Miation is the great gan.e which isattractirg 
tho greatest attention of Continental Europe at 
this hour. The Tsar’s Kingdom is strikken with 
cholera while tbe activities of the foreign Mniikter 
Bseri to be subdued. Russii is intent on pacific 
pursuits haviog for her object the rebuildiDg of 
the country on tbe arts of comroeicij and industry 
which almi! must bring her greater wealth and 
resources It is a sign of the times that attention 
which IS now being paid to economic development 
The aged emperor Josepn has celebrated bis 
SO-.h birthday miust tbe rejoicings of his people 
albeit that the qiarrsl between tbe Majyars and 
tbe Austriana IS widening Tbe Kaiser, with his 
cbaracleristio impetuosity, lias sent bis inesMiga 
of eongratutalion to bis brother Joseph which is 
somewhat fantastic. But the Mailed Fist ein- 
not speak or wiite anything which does not 

TUE SlinCLE AND FAR EAST 

In tbe Middle East affairs seem lobs still at 


sixes ani sevens The Mejliss is not jetpmeti- 
Ctl while it still tslks of internal loans whit.h no- 
bodj^ isanxious to give. Persia at presentisbe- 
ing greatly obsewed by her own Constitution 
which it deems there is no practical statesman of 
the front rank to steer safely and successfully. 
Anaicby is supreme in divers distant and unpro- 
tected parts of the Kingdom, while the two 
Ponerv are watching the tide of the popular 
movement with some anxiety How Inng this 
disordetly condition of things will list cannot be 
forecast The Persians seem to be shortsighted. 
They are intent on govermeg by indigenous agency 
•vhile indigenous agency seems to be too poor 
Ic biing at the seat of Gorernment a single indi- 
Vidual who can steer tbe bark of State and anchor 
It in a haven of comparaMve order and rent 
While this IS the situation, they refuse to accept 
outside fiiendly sgencj which is altogether looked 
ai with a suspicious eje They are so fai not 
a piaclical nation And so long os this dog-io-the- 
mvnger polwy findt ascenlenoy, uo good eon 
bade either to tbe country or tbe people 


Nearer hone, China >s unre1entle<aly pursuinif 
Its policy of firmly eetabllsliing itself in Thibet 
which, therefore, is exercising immensely tbe 
nerves of the insane Imperialists in England at 
whose head are the two Deoskonrf, Lord Caiam 
end Sir Francis Youngliusband The latter has 
raiW a false alarm of a most hysterleal 
character, but fortunately Englind is now sane 
and has therefore been hvtleas altogether to 
h«« ciy Neither India nor Thibet is in danger 
on account of tne firm determination of China to 
bring the recalcitinnt Llamas, great and an, .11 

Si™ 

tothoseorw.HIe and thence to oL Z^ >l 
Hediu. But the shrewd wo.H r T 
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of alt this in India. We team very littio ahout it from 
the ncvispipers, bccauRp, tor reasons which I hare been 
unable to fathom, the subject la one wlnibianot farout 
ed ijj the Press of tins < our, try . TJut I Itiiow, as a natter 
of fact, tliat nothing is ere itiug grenter discontent or 
stronger resentment among those in India than the 
treatment of their fellow countrymen in South Africa at 
the present time At the meeting of the Indian Kationa) 
Congress held at Lahore in January, there was only one 
point vhicli garc occasion for a gciiernl demonstration 
of feeling, and that was when Mr. nowiiaghee appealed 
for funds for their fellow suflcrcrs in tlie Iransmsl 
That Mas the one appeal at that Congress which met with 
ivmpsllieticandreiiliyfephogrciipoii»e Ko\ ,iii\ Lords 


a genuine grievaix 


aiympsllictic and rcully feplingr 
wiflany one maintain that this is 

or that it 18 not a gripvancc forvihuhwp aa a nation, 
hare to rpproach oorselrcs ? The jicople of Irdiaregird 

the Qucpn s Proelamalion t* th<‘ great nmrier of Uicir 

rlghls and their prnilegps and it ii to that Ibat they ate 
constantly referring, and whenthev »«y in Ihia matter 
“Our Rulers and Jlinistcis ind Gosernort has© 
departpd from the letter and spirit of the <>oeen « Pro 
elamatioii," 

cate ^ unable to deny that Hist wsa the 

lJut there hare been more dcllmto and more exidicit 
promUps made saually in rtfcreiiee to IhpM gtiPstncea 
•ad I iiald Uist • promise u a promi.e and must i>© 
through the inmiths of 
rwponsiWa Jlmisters, aw not kept, surely w© must 
Mpcct that our credit and our rcpuutioii fur honour and 
ju.Uco must suBer in India. JlesiJpstha general decla. 
rttlOTS of hUlcimen of both Parties u. thlV country and 
of hta^smpn ifi Boutli Africa, iheic nta f,ord Milners 
»Mjr denoile Msiirsnee given to the Indians in Ui* 
IrinsTsal n I'O , svhen he assured them that one© Uiet 
registered theniaclres their danueile was estabhslied and 
no further registration would be npcessarr. and that 
liatregistrsiiongayethcmth© right to be tb.rc and 

Uio "»!*'* to come and go 1 l,ate rp pesUd urer and nt.r 
«n .°'d* h'‘‘ ‘'‘V no'imty 

Is no fad of mine although, unfortunaWr, 1 ea'.not c.t 
hk^o'rendnd 

mK" h,"r„rs 

flneilto tlie sufterera on the .jK-t, In 
imsgiPS would tw the effect j rtidge.sl m I 

I"**'’***;’' *'>>''»• -II' -is r«SuWof 

'of .-.mail 

Mr Ix>rds,thatrrrrrTe.1 tolKe rriersne* orik- i .. 
at the HTne ©f the Sonlli A'n~an 

..»h .. .h, ...a. .it:*.,, 


state, bow eiiich more mast tticy fee) it wlien tlic 
Gooemment cannot secure redress for them at the 
hands nf what u now British Colony ? 

Tliere la not only Lord Lansdotme’s fear of these 
people returning to India and spreading indignation in 
tltceoantry I could quote Mr. Lyttelton and Lord 
Selbome. The noble Earl, Lord Sclborne, put it to ui 
wliether it was not our duty to see that our dusky fellow* 
Bubjecta in the Transvaal, whero they had a perfect 
right to go, should be treated as the Queen in our name 
had promised that they should be treated Recently, 
there has been a dcclaiation on the part of the 
new GoTemor-General of South Africa. Lord Gladstone, 
at Johannesburg a short tune ago, said he recognised 
that lb© Maboiuedan and British Indians had clsinia on 
bis attmtion, und he could not forget ills Majesty’s 
Imperial responsibility or ignore hii own. Yes, but why 
lia,. tlio duty snunp oiil of these Imperial responsibilities 
1 ot lie. I) di.. barged duuiig thu past ten years ? Surely, 
Me bate bad enmigh of brave noids on this subj'ect, 
witboutKirrcwpondingaclion Aalhareaaid operand 
o»er agaii. in this House there iiare been many opportu- 
nities lor setllmg tfljs question 1 fully admit that the 
noble I art. til© Rceietoiy of State fur the Colonics, 
founa Ihiy qui >tion infinifely more difficult of solution 
Mlicn lie csiiir into olbc© The opportunity of the 
1. o«»s'on», liod been lost. 

IluttlienoWeb-rl. too. hishsdhia opportunlUes. lie 
had apiifttcpportunity luvt summer when tlio Trans* 
vaai siinKter* were heic on the biiaineas of the South 

AfeKSi. toiiituution. when lie was able to talk the 

.n«I, I j I WUIt My 1 AW 

out of that opjiortuBity 

matter.. It,. of,,,, ^ ^ 

^Vt.in ' i«urcda 

Wr.n.rjTi!?"'''”^.'" Iho British 

I'M oeitalnty 

wt , ‘‘'It IliOio arc not the real grieyanees 


huRMliatine insii ■'■suIU from Iho insulting and 

Indian Immipr.t,;" l^rrned ‘out'’"i?n 


you ^Thi. ii 


tbrtT”-” defy^ny o« to 

«rth.,p„I.e,.u '■'•'‘"d Mcrm^^Td'^rt TwC-'^ 

natmn .liciiid Im. Hi.i „ rrmiinhi,,, ©t,d that we • 
bythenetion ofaColotimTr *' '* ‘'"“’'•'’ditMl in India 
This it . bir. nt, 

•hoet lime ago tllTl the?, r*'''’"' 
of greater eomplenty " j ** "“‘'’“'y I'upena' question 

raid Jo ihK^ ijoo*, tot? tlui’T *'T" ‘ 

whwh la both nrcsrit and . . ? «*" Imi«rial question 

produce diE„,ji^ J ^’^I ond which is going to 

1 feel certain 5 hut the lime will coren 

llnlith public to . ,„.-*’'I^.V"’***'’res will aronse the 
and whrti UiPT will dem, *'* [‘‘'’ni that is being done 
)set acd rwiuir* tn i lull information on Iheiob- 
»r«>ai»ed„e?,.j;^‘® “UW why U'‘-« rne.anees h.re 
haiWn allowed lo 7 .**‘1* ^rplomW© slat© of 
“ '‘ontiaoe en tl,e(.e years 
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TiVl arid iU p<>opU «« it M«m4 Mle tOM]r b*« 
never been \iy »uj other man of an 

•lien rare. The piitnfM drawn u not «n inritin;; 
one The point which ftruclc Mr. Kawaj'aehi 
mwt nWit the people of the rountry wee tli« 
dirt ill which they maiiasol to eiint. But in 
every wav the »tory ie that of another wi>rIJ. 
Oovernment of the moat riidinetitAry (leaeciption, 
punUliTnente appHlIing in their tmrUrity carry the 
reader hick to bygone onturlet Mr Kawagnrln 
nbuined a thorough iinight into tho Tibetan 
•yu'en] of Cioreniment through an ex Miniiter 

In whoKft hoiiM> he ipent tho greater part of hia 
time in Lhaaa. The pditual Hitiiation haaehangvil 
completely Hince ho waa in l.liaea but the epini-m 
of a elirewd obeervrr on what waa then happet mg 
iaof uonaiderahla intereat in the light of aulieeqiient 
event* China, he found, had lout all her pr«ati|re 
as the rraiilt of the war with Japan Iluaaian 
iofluenco was then tn the «« end uit owing to an 
influx of RiKHian gold BriUin was entirely in the 
background in ofTictal cirtlea owing to berrefiwal 
to adopt Ra*sian tnelho.ls and her (ru<t in the 
, power of moral luaaion alone Mr Kawaguchi 
htlievea in tha existence of a secret treaty with 
Russia but is ofopinior thar the policy of de 
pandenca Iluuia was only in favour with the 
Dalai Lama, for whose ahilities he has the greateat 
respect, bis prineipil Minister, Shata, ard their 
followers, and was intensely disliked hy the maM 
of the people 

After a year in Lliaaa, Mr Kawnguehi's secret 
begjn to leulc out and finally rwicliid the eaia < f 
the DnUi lyima’s brother Depaiture became ex 
pcdient but it was if anything even more ihfllciilt 
to get out of Tibet then it hail been to get in Mi 
Kawsgui-hi wis however able to turn the expen 
ence he had acquired of TibcUn inethoiU to pro 
fitahla use and hia exit was safely accocapUshed 
After another jouroey to Nepal in the hope of 
nsrngthe infiiience of the Nepalese Govemmeot 
to sale those who had beftiendsd him in Tibet , 
he left India for Japan in 1802, after fiverrowued 
years of adventurous life 

Of Mr. Kawaguchi’s object in going to Tibet 
we hear perhaps too little Mr. Kawaguchi 
assuoies too much knowledge in his rsaders in this 
rMpocl and forgets that the Engli.h translation 
of Ills book IS for readers of a religion which is 
not hia o wn. A more detailed coinpartson between 
the naddhism of Tibet and that of Jspaa would 
nave been instructive ' 

The Vok would be the better for a good index 
The Japanese ilhistrationa will interest more by 
their qusintness than by their fidelity. ^ 


The Indian Student and the Present DIs 
content. Jiy (UirfiAl HV/wmi, .V. 

\lfotUtr /lift Stcujhlm, C<f ) 

This is a very sympitholie study of tl a Ilongsli 
•talent ami the eiieiimstsnces in which he has to* 
pass bis Unirersity life By pointing out thn 
numerous drfwiiachs uiuter which the student 
ronimuiiity lalKiiiia, hr srtka tn explain the ron- 
diKtiftho unhappy y oulig men who pet them- 
selves enCini,l»l |i, the pieseut fndisn iliaimiU-nl. 
The ahsenc- of a sncul life in the Uiuverul'i, 
(Vatenul cmitrol athlelu atil oilier attractions, 
constitute eicoidii.gtn Mr Williams the caus.-a 
for these youths lieing Iwl astray Tbs picture of 
the Cakiitts stiii’ciit, ■ giimlirg ’ in hia dirty cell, 
at his maiiiitiiipt lotes. Ill poi erty, misery , and 
looelifiem Is glcmiiy and discoumping emnigh, but 
the pamphlet IN dismipuishe.1 throughout by tha 
aiitlioi s Nimpithy for thn muih nislipiied B-pg.li 
student and hissirceru ilrsiie to i bear liis life, 1 |r 
Ims also suimtsiiliated mmv Ilf liiN Slsiemanta liy 
rofe.«iic»» •« the opinions of the most wi II known 
oliicsimnH evperis of Bengal and extracts from 
the repiirts of f! 'veriimsut 


— ivii r.f a novel i,f Biiiklm Chaudiit 

IS ijsea Isa weliviiiia addition tn liiiluh fiction. 
IviHilnisof Auaivtit l/iitl have tlieimpp-uro whet- 

twi for oovcia from the pn id tha Uiiu.iia Bang .1, 
writer Ihi. Shoit story relates to thslifeofa 
youiggiiUtadhaism who IS m adverva ci.x-um" 

win I of a Civil suit m h«i faimir in tho 1*, ,vy 
Cosinnl bna hvoa w,t|, hai mrith.-r in ooiertv 
and the p.H of thirteen g>es to sbH a garl iml at a 

Iron!!. -’‘H 

•I ou the moy day aha intiirna to her cottage jn 

KiweVir '"Vh'*" h'* 

E<«elwill w tWl' his gtnsnwity and 
J )' >" ‘h® wlieel of foitune 

sha builds a home for tha suk and names it after 
*'‘® come to love 
• / r? c^'yrven an assumed name and 

hi™ i "“r 

11 ,. 7 
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Madras Govt and Transvaal Deportees. 

Tlie followitig is the full tt-xl of the Order of 
the Madras Governiiicot in leplj to the appeal of 
the Indian South Afiican Leeguo for financial 
htlp on behalf of the Deportees ; — 

Iq dealing ivith the requeet from the Indian South 
.\frican Leuguo for pecuniary aiaiatance to tlie persona 
^^hoh^7e been deported from the Tranaraal, the Oosern- 
ruent wish to make their position clear 
I'in>Uy, questions eonoected with the deportation of 
Indians from South Africa arc of an Imperial oature and 
the Madras Gorernment lan take no independent or 
isolated action in that oonneotion. Nor can they, as a 
Gorernincnr, make grants from public funds in oidci to 
assist men who, judging by the statements which hava 
appcired in the public press, intend to return to Booth 
Africa to put themsehis into conflict with the law and 
adiuuMstrstionof a British Colony 

Bucondly, the action of the Ooternmentot Combav 
referred to in the I^eaguo'eteprescntation is notrelerant 
as regards the request made on the Madns OoTern. 
went the nouihay OoTemmenl sent <m the deportees 
who claimed to belong to this Presidency to Madras 
the public eipense, as the Madras GoTomment 
would do in the case of destitute persons landed here 
who appeared to belong to some other ProeiDce , but to 
send men of this doscnption to the Proelnce to which 
^ey appear to belong and to support them within their 
Prorince, aro quito different matters 
Thirdly, tha Madras C.orernment cannot accept the 
prepnsilion that the dcpoitees. regarding whom re 
prusentatiuns bare been made, can, as a class, claim to 
be eiluens of Madras U appears from abet which has 
been prepared by the South Africsn league that a eery 
CPPsiaeriblc number of thsso persons were born ouUide 
India and had ncrer set foot there until UieT were 
depiiflcJ from South Africa. There la no reason to 
repard such persons as hating any special claim on the 
Madras Ooternment. 

Fourthly, the Ootcrntncnl cannot undcitahe to tnain. 
tain Iheac deportees for an indefinite period of time 
Most of tJiein appear to belong to trades for winch them 
Is a ildraanil In this country, and there is no reaann . 1 .. 
they Should not attempt to earn their liTitig here ^ 
...m.i reeognim. that U,, e,r. 

c umsUnces in whieh these deportees Und tlienmelira are 
altogether esceptloual, and they are arcordmnlr pren,^ 
nUo R'lc poeiiniarr help to thoi" who cs« ah.,w ihal 
they are del, lute until they can find woth ferthXu^ 
three tUsse,’'-'"”*'’ rimy Iw d, Tided into 

thi"r»sTne''y!'“ ‘’"'•'"''7 ‘‘‘‘"■'‘rtiona in 

inVndi^”'' *'"‘' ”** "®'' **'“■'7 roiowtiona 

and to pita them aubsistenoo for a limited period in 

d. porue IS informed that Ih. Protector of Eoi.rrinta*^ 
will ccaiu aa aoon as tlie Protertor or Collector U 


Katiafied that the deportee has sufficient means of aub- 
aisteneo and in any case the period will not eioccd one 
month. 

The Oorernment will be prepared to send destitute 
men belonging to class (6) to the headquarters of the 
District or State to whieh they belong, t e„ to bear the 
cost of tlicir railway fares and to give tl>em batta for the 
journey), sending information of the Go'crnment’s 
action to the head of the District or Resident or Folitical 
Agent of the Stste as the case may be. 

The Gorernment will be prepared to allow destitute 
persons belonging to class (c) to choose whether they 
will remain in Madras or go to any other placo in tho 
Madraa Presidency in search of work and to giro them 
eiibsistenee aa in the case of men belonging to class (u) 
either III Madras, if they elect to remain in Kfadras, or 
in such other place ns they may select (to which they 
will be sent by tlie Goyernraent, as soon as possible) 
Tho Oorernment will further bo ready toproiide 
destitutes of any class with a suitable amount of cloth- 
ing. it necessary, 

.i Applications oo the part of destitute depor- 
tees fur assistance within these limits should 
be made to the Protector of Emigrants, Madras, 
wbo will satisfy himself as to their condition, 
sodgite what he considers suitabla relief within the 
scope of the llerernment orders, granting suhiiatcncs 
allowance, where this 18 neeeiiary, at a rate not eseeod* 
log what he eonsidcre absolutely neceaiary, haring 
regardtotbo eircucnstancoa of the deportees In the 
cece of men ssst to the mofussil, he will inform tho 
Collector concerned and the latter will take Iho neecs- 
earv supplementary action. 

The cost will bo debited to Head 32, Miscellanooue— 
’'Donations for charitable purposes.” 

The ProUctor of Emigrants should send an early 
report showing what aetiOD has been taken wltli refer- 
ence to these orders. 

— 

Funds for the Transvaal Indian Deportees. 

In seconding the Resolution at tlio recent Pub- 
lic Meeting at Madras sppoaling for fund*, Mr. 
G. A, Natesan siud : 

I ^”*>*^1**' *M» OfMLEMEN,— I find it IS ncw 
half past Mien, and soTcral of you may bo anxious to 
get away for your dinner, but, may! remind you, that 

Toowjacul on the tyranny m tlie Transvaal and the 
our co.intry- 

TMH , '''‘'®been engaged for the last three 

Si” "“'rir 

whites in fi>« m '•rge outstandings from the 

.“ii.h.KJr..'?,’’' '“''.a 

of ,1 * .n. 0 . Co!omf.o. Yoo h.f. 

tlUs” ohS, ff”'”?''', ..a t],, Ifoof.na.o. 

•tropfilo. I knnw II during a long and arduous 

»no«®w,th Uicae TransJJ^M In/** >”7 P'-'**'®?® 

maWyfor tho last »l.™ ^"ditn deporteem most inti- 

^ ° three months. 1 know there are 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS, 


The Hindu Muslim PioMem 

Continuirig hia castig-vtion of hia co »el»g«o»ists 
tl\« Ifuslinv SsTi'W, “Junius" writes m 
the July DUtnber : — 

It 18 » distressing fact that in India religion is 
made the base of the roost hostile operations by 
one community against another It is s feet 
which we moat no* and date not iieeilook if we 
sre to share our common burden to work for our 
common gool ^Ve are constantly tclil that 
Mahomedans aiB a distinct people, as aiiiiko the 

Hindus as the Semite i» unlike the Aryan , that 
there ara difference*, peiietriting to the eery root 
of life^ differences of habit, tempenaieiit. social 
citsVinia, racial type, that these diffen nee* are 
so vital and eo vnorinuus that the fusion between 
the two la a hnpelesas imposssibility, an iinpncli* 
cable drtatu Ko'v, I aca not at alt vure that this 
argiiaient IS sound Vdnntti’cg that the Mabo 
medane eatoa to India as foreign conquerors as 
utterly different to the Uiudue es the Boglish 
are different to us both we cannot forget that foi 
many centuries they have lived aide by eide, 
freely mixing with the people of the land, mut aaU 
ly influencing each other, taking lodiao woraen 
as their iiw««, adopting local customs and local 
usages; in fine, permeated and pervaded, through 
and through, by local characteriscice and local 
peculiarities The moet lafalUble proof of Ibu 
we find 10 the marriage cerrmome*, which are en 
tirely Hindu ceremoniee, in the customs of the 
>*.010411 folk, susb a« tlie use of the vermtlion 
mark, the e) mbol and token of wedded life, the 
re*(nctions imposed upon the dreaa and diet of 
wviows, the disapproval nay roiidemnation of 
widow marriages, and, indeed, in a thonsanl little 
practices behind the ' Zenaua ’ 

All this indicates eoicewhst mere than mere 
supeifiLia) connexion between the two reeve which 
mainly divH, the Indian ;>opuIation A yet 
clearer proof is the unity of language and the 
siimlarity cf dress. Moreover, say what we will, 
a large number, in fact, the largest porttou of the 
MahoToedvn pcpuUtiou, are lliiido convcils to 
Islam. It rests upon no unwarranted mwomption 
but upon well ucertilnisl facts, that Hinduicm 
and MaboJn»datii»m base acted and reacted epoo 
each ether, infioencing social jnelitutlons, colour* 
ing religious thonghts with their mutual, typdeal 
religious hue* The •pantbia’ of K»b»r Ikiss. 


the ‘ Nil Disu-an ’ of Faizi are but conspicuous 
ninstratlons of the union of the two streams of 
llinduismand Islam which, sinceilusliro conquest, 
Have flowed side by side in India. 

Why and how comes, now, this bitterness of 
feeling between the two uiinmunities. Soth live 
undet the same laws, enjoy the same rights, share 
the ssnie responsibilities, pay the same taxes, 
have the same educational facilities, and are 
eligible forthebiglicst posts in the Wd. Vr'herein 
consists the difference or distinction between the 
two, the present wilter is unable to find. 

Is it not to our interest to work together in 
concert and liaroionv, for we puieue the same 
goal , the Intellectual and material prosperity of 
India? In mutual help and co operation lies our 
hope. In division and dissension our feebleness and 
death The Hindu and Klshomedin question is 
of blit recent growth It was unheard of in tbs 
la*t generation, though both the Hindus and 
Mahome Ians weie then mveh moie orthodox than 
they now are The Hindus arts Mahnmedans were 
animated by one coTomon spiiit and kindivil by 
one common teal, and that wsa mutiuil brother- 
hood The Mahomedins Joined them in their 
festivities, shared in their joya, and stood by tbeoi 
to their sorrows, and they returned the compti 
uent The succeas of one was the joy cf the 
other Tlie sorrow of the one was the soirow of 
the other There wus a warm feeling cf ajm. 
pethy, Bod a strong feeling of responsibility for 
the less fortunate sections of the two communities 

How different things then were to what they 
now are We have called for a eepirate election, 
appareoUy, on the g-ound that we cannot trust 
the Hindus We have got it, but we are nri at 
all sure that it will help the cause, dear to all 
who ore interested id tranquil peace, assured 
cxdtT and intellectual and material progresa of 
India — the cause of the union of the Hindus and 
Mohomedans Could we cement good feelingbet- 
ween iia by auggealing diatmslt Ko' A thousand 
times no’ But if the Mahomedans are to blame, 
tba present writer cai not acquit the Hindus of 
blama altog«tb>T They are more ahead of us in 
wealth and learning, end we expect from them 
help and sympathy. Dowegetit? Verv little 
indeevl, if at all 

This feeling of e«tr*ngement is growing worse 
day by day. Ought we not to heal the breach, 
to bridge the gulf, it we have really the pood of 
ludia at heart? 
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innilNS OUTSIDE INDIA. 


\\i«-Tn to D«p<JTteea who were hftJea 

io I5oml»\y in « rfestitiita condition. 

Tliird Rc'iolulion —In vie*v of Vne proWngft- 
lion of tiie Transvanl stiu«ple ami reftlising 
that it 18 but one aspect of a wider problem, elTect- 
ing Ui« very c^t«.terce tif tlie IntUan community in 
Soutli AfricT, thie Meeting urges lliat funds rhoiiW 
be collected aa rapidly and as widely aa possible, in 
Older to enable tbe re.aident Indiana tu m.ur.t.'iin 
and advance their civil and political status 

Eourtb Resolution — Th\a Westing autbcr- 
i-ps the Chairman to foiward copies of the above 
Resolutions to the Governments of M idras and 
Bombay, tne Government of India and the Im- 
perial Government. 


Indian Labour in Natal. 

■W*» bare beard a good deal of the Tiaiisvaals 
gold, and NrIaVs coal, but thesn, after all, tliougli 
assets of colossal value for the present, are pcriah- 
able industries, and cannot bo counted on ns per- 
manent factors in the growing piosperity of the 
country to the same degree as agricultural pur- 
suits, which arc common, in varying forms, to all 
the Colonies, and on which South Africa as a 
whole must depend. Hence, the sympathy and 
interest with which we must regard such young 


Republics in Ancient India. 

The Empire, the Anglo-Indian evening daily 
of Oilcutta, has the following leader m its issue 
of the I3th August, 1910 — 

“One ot the comnonost sayings about India, M about 
other Oiiental couatriei, IB that It does not really waut 
iclt-goTcrnnient “ What the Uriestal wants is amaater," 
we are tnid, and when we ask why he abould went one 
any more than tVcatcrn peoples, the only anewer le that 
It IB the aaturo o( tho boaat and there u an end of it 
Thle lino nt argument i< much Icea fre<iuently heard 
Dow.a.da)i than It uacd to be, but there are probably 
many people who would he luroriBed in learn that be^ 
WGon two and three thoueand yotra ago ttio forin ot 
Coarrnioant In Indm waa »a » general rule cither domo- 
oratie or oligarchic. TUpubUca acem to have been the 
rule raUier than the exception, and the Bdttor ot the 
.^foil«rn /Irvirir, in an intcroating note in the Auguat 
nunibci, makra it fairly clear that' 

'They exialoJ at leant aa early aa the days of Ooddha 
and Miliavira (iiiith Centiirf 11. C ) and aS lato a« tho 
reign of Samudra Gupta (Fourth Century A U ) and that 
they were situated tn the extenaire tract of coontry 
•Iretching from the Punjab to Debar and from Nepal to 
tho aoutbern borders ot tho Centra] Prorincea bo the 
ropubhoan forni of Goyeromert In ancient India had a 
duration of at Icaat ono thousand yeira We know ot 
no other country , ancient or medtrs, where democracy 
haa pretailod for a longer period ’ 

■-it la ■pnAm'il.v, ot course, Viiat tneso anctenXIlD&ian 
republics were no more truly dewocraljo Itiao tho old 
Orrek states or the Italian rrpublies of the middle ego*. 
Slodern democracy speaking generally, la the product ot 
Cliristian aoeial and political ideas, which regard a alace 
aa essen'ielly the oiual ot his master, Itut these in- 
ataneO" certainly up««t the eoinplacerl theonee about 
ahaol'ite despotism which >s no often alleged to he the 
Ideal Ooyemnjrnt for Oriental peoples. It hardly mpilr- 
cd tUia eje-npentir to drown the old notions about the In- 
hcrenl Inability of certain rtccs to gorerti themselTea ; 
hut Sir. Ilamanacda Chatterjee has done well to mnind 
* iia ot these Lard old facts, which art testified to by the 
most renowned OrtcnUbsla m the world." 


enterprises, ss Natal tea hnd sugar. Tlifi Utter 
IS fairly well establishsd, and has seoureu a market 
in all parte of the Sub Oontinent and beyond. A* 
a matter of fact, iheiots haiilly a ton of imjvjctcd 
sngai now consumed in Natal. Only a little over 
1,200 tons wfts iiopoiled last yw, and most ot 
that was up country. The value of this year'8 
Natal crop ie estimated at nesrly a million and a 
quarter eterling Only some henvy blow, aueh as 
a sudden interruption of the Indian labour supply 
will prevent Natal being able to grow Bufficient 
sngtiT to meet the wonts of the whole of South 
Afric-a within the next year or two. The economic 
advantage of keeping all this money circulat- 
ing in the country tno obvious ta lequire 
demons tratioi* 

Cs.&ad& aoii Hindu Immigrants. 

Sir, Hoping the folloiving will giva an idea of 
how the Hindusthanis are treated in Canada, a 
British Colony, I ventuie to intrude upon your 
busy coliimra 

The Canadian Government ia very particular 
about their immigration laws and especially th.>^o 
which affiait the Asiatics. Eve.y Chinaman can 
«tlU in thia country after paying » he«.1 tax of 
SOOO.se, aWutlU. 1,000. As a reaultofthis 
there is not a ringle town which can not boast 
cf b«ng wvW the Celestial. While a J.panesO 
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It must be admitted that the Vedio Atyans 
were able to live a long time m the Punjab with- 
out becoming pe'Simiste, centuries at the very 
least and possibly nillenniuois It is a remailcable 
fact, too, that the present awakening in India is 
characterized by an optimistic appreciition of the 
good things of this life, such as education, repre- 
sentative government, religious refoim, sgncnl 
tnral impiovement, sccnl welfare, good Dank 
deposits, etc , etc , and by a strenuous endeavour to 
secure tnese things In this inspect Young India is 
clasping bands with the Old India uf the Rig Yeda, 
and the emphasis IS somewhat less upon otner world 
liness than berelufoie Doubtless many things have 
contributed to bring about the awakening, e p , 
the contact of the meditative Aryan ill the East 
with the more praotica! Aryan of the West, the 
mingling and clasping of the religious ideals of 
India with those of Arabia and Paivstine, and 
the splendid peace and secuiity guaranteed to 
the whole of India by the Biitish Government 
It 5» Itue, India » to densely popilatvd that the 
standard of living is very low India is a land, 
too, of drought and famine, of pUgue tod cholera 
and of venomous saekes And id addition, before 
the advent of the British Government, India was 
a land of chronic warfare and pillage. Theie was 
some ground for pessimism, especially in the good 
old days But great changes have taken place 
War and pillage have cease>l Irrigation hss 
increased the area of soil capable of eultivahon 
The enlargement uf the railway system in India 
makes it now possible to send food lepiJly 
into famine districts The appliances of 
modern medical scienie are used against plague 
and cbolern Five Universities niioistei to the 
intellectusl needs of the Und Thus, life is be- 
coming gradually a more tolerable thing lu India 
And as the cau*e of this greatest agent on the 
material and intellectuahideis the British Govnem- 
ment studies in history, politics, and economica, 
have given to the young men of India a larger 
outlook The victory of little Japan over the giant 
of the Xorth brought to IndiaaUoa conacioDsoess 
of power. In the light of these facta is it any 
wonder that the awakening of India is marked by 
an attitude of strenuous endeavour and of great 
hopefulressf Something of the b uoysney of the 
bW,v.-wgif fa- feAmrrog, its Core vf iHA aiKfo/ftthV 
goo-i things and its readiness to strive for them. 
The pendulum is returning to where it was before. 
'The pale cast of thought, which has chararteru- 
»d India throughout the centuries, is gradually 
giiiog way to India’s primitive, ‘native’ and Vedm 


‘ hue of resolution ’ This change represents one 
of the moat outstanding results of the Meeting of 
East and West And what does it all mean except 
this that strenuousness and love of life found 
reflected in the hymns of the Rig Veda are more 
consonant with Western ideals than with those 
hitheito associated with the meditative East 
It IS to be hoped, howevei, that the process of 
the assimilation of East to West may not be 
carried too far What a pity it would be, if the 
characteristic elements in the Indian Conscious- 
Tie’s, Its sense of the unseen, its tonvietion of the 
supreme importance of the spiritual, its masterful 
repose should ever go down in a mad rush after 
material ends What o pity it would be if India 
should ever forget a truth once voiced by a man 
of Asiatic birth ‘ A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of tlie things which he posscsseth ’ 
The Indian type of consciousneM is, as it were, a 
tropical plant trained up in the age long isolation 
of India, the product of all the influences, climatic, 
giiOgTivphic, ethnological and historical, which have 
played upon India from the beginning Whatever 
contribution India has made to the world’s good in 
the past has been along the line of her own epecific 
endowment So will it be in the future What- 
ever may l>e the permanent value of the metaphy- 
sical conclusion to which the Sages of ardent 
India attained, the type and attitude of mind, 
which formulated the coocluaiona is, in the oplnioo 
of tho writer of tins paper, even more valuable than 
the cQuclusiorv formulated The writer of this 
paper, a Christian missionary in India, is looking 
for a great contribution from this same 
Indian coojciousness to help to solve the 
problems of Christian interpretation, thought, 
and life It may be said that part of India’s 
contnbutons has already been made, and there is 
truth in this The doctrine of the divine imma- 
nence, in however eiaggerated a form it has been 
held in India, haa helped to correct tho deistic 
tendency towards an exazgeratel transcendence. 
And the doctrine of Karma, namely, that ‘ what- 
soever a mm soweth, that shall he also reap ' 
deserves a larger development in Christiam 
theoltigy than it haa yet received 


THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT.-A Sjmposiom 
by nepreeeoUtjTO Indiaos aod Aoglo-Iodians. Ite One. 
To Subeenbere of the Indian Aj 12. 

C.A. raTEsax A co, 3, scNKcnaMi csEmsT , uanaas. 
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British Indians in Mauritius 

ntCOMMEVDiTIOSS OF THE ROTAL COM'JlSSlO'f. 
Our corrMpoRilcnt nt Port LouU (Mauritius) 
wriU“i thst tbe Uoj >1 Comniiv.ion of 1909, liw 
rwommen’wl •.iiumler of elinrtpt^, of which at 
iMi't »ix ni-<‘ frAinel in the intrre'sls of thr inilinn 
sctlPr* in lli^t Ciloo), and he cnimierKtC'ithctn as 
f Ilona:— 

1. MsrriagcH fnt"rt i into before llindn and 
MihoinMin piiestn ar<‘ to bo ronxidcre) lepil 
without rririntratiunal the “ U'Vil Sutiis*’ rflue 
2 Ilinliu ard Mahotuedgna arc U* bo emanci- 
pate ! f 10 n tha French Uw of nir- ee«ioi> 

3. Ira«much a« t«u tlnnla of tha pipoUtion 
of IhaCohmy are Indiana, a proportionate mimber 
( f them ahoiild tit in lha lo»0 I.e,,n«lati\e Ooimcil. 
allh'niyh, owinp to want of e1ii-ntion.no *tej>a 
can at be taVen in thu dirmtim 

4 The iVaMiiloKot i* a-leora’ei (f an ajrn 
fult'jnl bank on tha tlencat »«>letn to help the 
imaUer pUirter-F. «hn are it.-sttly In hai « 

fi fv lnv>1« ahfoill ppen*1 where Indian l«»j« 
rail U taught agrh-iill'iral ttibjer*, 
toe gue, wi-h thee Ultion cf acme Vno.Mp. „f 
Fogli.h <t Frerfh. 

(i Tie Pr-Wz-f rf Imnii*f»r*4 »1o ,H i. 

Law (’.m.i,l...of>.r I. #. able hm. to 
lo'V af|-r Ir. ban ^niiper*, who 1*^ a»t fa 

. , 1 , 


Atutirt In Eri'Jah Cclnnlie. 

that adzp-5*aUo.e( lAbnr I’, at Van-z^.,'»er 
l*» a.Vot 's r v.i'rij lAine* ,1., 

pa'! U» f,^,, ;rs-. ,0 

a’J let > C- , 

t* ei'N-Kn rf AaiiU-a 

*'t ct'-e-* tbal «»., 

a«d f»* 




si In rr-, >,r »>- / : 

sea^w^V lV« I «r r^a* 


Indians in East Africa 
Tlio ].Andon corre-’pendent of tho 7'iiiiej i\f hidln 
wrote on ths fith inatart ; — 

Unliappilj, the futintion in uepect to Ii'dian* 
in E»at Africa, thoiijih to .n miicli nrgi ee then 
m SjuIIi Africa, is not nil ihit could bo di-'ired 
The Iliiti'ble Mr Jivmjoc, the fir^t nod onl), 
Indian Mraiber of the Lej'i^latit e Council of tho 
Protectorate, mil ho taking step*, 1 nnden-tarid, 
dnnn^hia brief a isit here, to bring tbe fnclato 
nili-eintl.e tight qiiaitfrs ]!ut hiA pnrpo‘>c lu 
calling tz'gethcr eome of liia fi ienda for n liini heoT. 
af the WhiUball Rnoiiia, ITo’cl MctiopMe, tliii 
aficm-Min na«a pun-la scci.il Oil", and in the 
brief e'>ccrheK no n frret re wna made to thia ch-l’ot- 
all* question The pirt} «a« “ (o njcct Mr, A»tiir 
All andotlnr fncii-is''. ami in ndJilimi to the 
llon'ht* <»enth-rnan the puraU nutrtbpring nearly 
40 In rrjly to tlm loe*t of hia liealth, Mr, 
JiTanj>ai aaid the emtieilion of Aalalic Moaleni* 
With the coiititry went baric ni-irly SOOje***! 
and the prominent p*tf they nnw played In th* 

hfe aid enteipnae r/ the Pnjti-rhirate might be 

I ilgt-l when he ttl I till Til tbit the Aria*h’a tinre, 

tneiiil? Mi»1eti<a, nuiiitiirMl 23,000. Nor waa it 

to »e. fceg,**eii ll.if ha-l I e« -iilie the felth 

zf no email p»A,»sri.,a,, ,• Afiiran j ..pulation, 
e»i-.r.»\lc file r-eisf V.’hm l,e Mlbctl-Un 
ll.e~. r.r*e J • l.l, I, e, j, },„ f„r ihi 

te.k tri-epreecn*,, j| , entire 

MmUm l-qulati-in tif- n III. I,ep!,1,T!a e O nnni 
I' I he e-s.’l ,t I**.. ,^,y ,5,^^ 

Inlia.tte Mrebift We(r an.'ing fl.c f„a.t ilrt'-ted 
e-* J»et« zrT Kn g 

A, ILAtJKCUT ON EDUCATION. rTJ.^>‘*«s 

Ir.s.e M 4. p,,,,, 

fV-zy. r-w.., IV... r>l W.a»tt* 

Tee-e.. A. J? 

» 4 riTfl,!, , CT. E-ruittw. 
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n the university eIbouIO deci<le to hold religions 
examination, they would, cf course, he left wholly 
to members of each faith, so that there should be 
no possibility of interference with the control 
exercised ovor its own teachings by each leligion 
Rut the secular examinations woul 1 be in cominoii. 
If degrees were granted in Divinity, as id the 
English universities, the courses leading up to 
them would he Uid down by n Faculty composed 
of members of the faith in which they were 
granted. Hence, each religion would be ab^lutely 
free to teach its own adherents in ite own way, 
while joining hands with others in support of the 
great principle of religious and mural education 
It may be added that the granting of a Royal 
charter to thn pioposed undenominational univer- 
sity, would not hinder the granting of charters 
to any denamisational ones that might be 
founded hereafter If a charter be ooce 
granted to a non Government institution, it 
opens the way to the granting of others, for there 
the principle would have been accepted of charter- 
ing, under proper safeguards, a university founded, 
like the English ones, by public spirited and res 
ponsible persons, ueconnected with Oovenment 
Evsn seldshness, if enlightened, would associate 
Itself with this effort for Ite own future edvantage 
Such II the scheme for which a charter is being 
sought, ani already a numoer of colleges are pre- 
pared to affiliate as soon as the university is 
, ronitituted. If the charter be granted conditions 
eill be laid down probably monetary on which its 
^ue will depend The charters granted to 
Birminghaui, Walee, etc,, have been issued ooly 
ifter a certain monetary condition has been ful 
filled and it may well be that a aimilar condition 
will be laid down in this case Then it will be 
for India to deride whether or not sbe cares to 
build up euch a university On the other hand, 
it may be that the charter will be refused and 
that thi« great boon to religious and moral educa- 
tion will be denied In that case those who 
regard this education aseiwential to the stability 
of the Emp.re and the good order of the State, 
tnust be content to labour on until they have con- 
vinced the Government of the tru'h of their con- 
tention tod to see whether there is as yet soScient 
patriotism in India to build up an educational 
system wiiboot the aid of rwoignised degrees 


The Character of Slag Edward- 


The QuCkTtirhj Review for July, contains an 
article entitled “ The Character of King Edward 
VII, ■’ which IS based on private papers in tlie 
Royal Archives of Windsor Castle, by permission 
of the Etng, and also on letters from Sarali Lady 
Lyttelton, the governess pf the Royal children, 
which were privately printed in 1873 


Ring Ediva-d was always accessible to his 
Ministers, and fsr more than half of the business 
trnasacted by the King was transacted orally, by 
personal interview He enjoyed putting questions 
to his Bliniaters, and be liked to state his own 
views, not m a lormal document, but face to face 
with those whom the matter concerned. It is true 
that he fortified himself for these interviews by 
frequently instructing his Private Secretaries to 
make loqutnee, or to remonstrate sgainst public 
acts or speeches of which he disapproved But, in 
the long ruo, the King himself had his say, and, 
unhke Queen Victorw, he had his say verbally. 
It IS certain that in saving time and in mini- 
muing •• friction," tbess methods were luperior to 
those of tbe previous reign 


iuere was not an atom ot pose about tbe Kisg, 
niost nighty potentate, if be 
called upon a humble subject, if he went into a 
cottage garden be was— andthismayseeia exagger- 
ateJ, allbougb it is the simple truth— enually 
interested and pleased His joyous sense ot life, 
his broad sympathies, and his complete freedom 
from made him genuinely pleesed with the 

lives and homes of others. . . . This personal 
magoetiem. which won the hearts of every 
one with whom be came into contact and of 
-.Ihora „ho B» b.„, m, , 

"onbmor. K.oeth.. the 

„,hed,ple„,,ie si!t. ef 1 
ll,tt.,„,eh,b«.„„„t „„„ .ha.eg 

and more permanent results ^ 

The pomp and pageantry of kingship some 

,'h^ Sh.lT""'’ ”"V° “'"-J* -rf for 

The King', mtenti-e ,nd well oideied memerv 
ten th, ,.b,„t of b„,„, 

j-miBctioc, of worll-wide event.. Bed not least 
b» n...t„y oF .needete, nisje h.m on, of the S 
™^t..n.l..t. ,. Eorope. ft w.. .I,, o’„. rf 

SS -S.™ i""'"”'"* “I”" 
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Silver JulUee of H. H- The Maharajah 
of Travancore- 

The Silver Jubilee of the Accession of H, n. 
The Jlaharoiali of Travancore to the Throne was 
celebrated throughout the State on Friday the 
I9tb August, with great enthusiasm by all classes 
of his subjects. Hindus, Mahomedins and Christ- 
ians vied with one another in doing homage to 
their beloved ruler whose rule extending to quarter 
of a century constitutes a memorable epoch in the 
annalsof Travancore. From all accounts the Maha- 
raja would appear to he a remarkable personage, 
versatile, capable, punstaking and acquainted 
with the minutest details of adn imstration. 
He is familiar with the history of Travancore from 
the earliest times, knows all about his ofheere 
including the humblest, their history, their 
services and their general trustworlhinese, and is 
acquainted with everything concerting the 10,000 
Nambudriee in the Province. Tho people’s needs 
and foibles ars not unknown to their ruler while 
as regards his general intelligence and knowledge 
it Is said, he can compare favourably with the 
average educated Englishmen, members of Parli- 
ament not excepted. During the 25 years just 
closed the Maharajah has been exercising n pater- 
nal solicitude in tbe welfare of his snbjccts. 
Dewans may come and Dewans may go but the 

Maharajah has ever remained the object of alTec- 

tionate interest to bw loyal and loving eubj^ts 
True, there is considerable room for improvement 
in the administration but the fravancoreanB may 
well trust their Maharajah to keep his attention 
to this aspect of administration His one con- 
stant object throughout his beneficent and memo- 
rable reign has been to promote the well-being 
of his people in all directions in spite of occasional 
opposition from within and without We wish 
^ * life to the Maharajah and prosperity to the 
of his State. — LniUd. India and Halite 


IHDUSTRiftl m COMMERCIAL SECTIOfi. 


Labour in the Punjab- 

Some interesting facts regarding the wages of 
skilled and unskilled labour are contained in the 
Annual Sanitary Administration Report in the 
Punjab. Wages of able-bodied labourers ranged, 
during the first-balf of 1909, from Rs. 4 to 6 per 
mensein in Dera Ghazl Khan, Miizaffcrgarh and 
Ourgaon, to tales ns high as Rs. 14 in Ambslla, 
R« 15 1(1 Sialkot, Shahpur, and Lyallpur, and 
Its. Id in Ludhiana In* the case of masons, car- 
pentetsand blacksmiths the lowest wages innged 
fiomRs 15 to Ri 20 in Hi'ssar, Gurgaon, Dera 
Ohazt Khan, Rohtak, Karnsl, Muzzafferpur, Delhi, 
Kongra, and Hoshiarpiir, and tbe highest rates 
were from Rs. 30 to Rs. 37 — 8 — 0 in Ludhiana, 
Ftrotepur, Amritsar, Sialkot, Shahpur, Mlanwill, 
Jhang, Jhelom, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Qujranwala, 
Montgomery and Lyallpur. Increased wages were 
paid to artisans of these classes during the latter 
half of the year owing to activity in the building 
trade and a greater demand for labour in tonso* 
quenco of the opening of new factories. 


Italian Trade in India. 

Different countries have different ways of at- 
tempting to expand their trade on which their very 
eiiRtoneo as a nation may depend ; for, commerce 
in the end pays for all and hence we have govern- 

menlR. armies and navloa to piotect it. In some 

l.nd..l..ll.,t„Mon t. talkEWnaij .bout the 
.u.potoc.oloouin,ro,: other, lake .oli.o .top- 
lopu.h.t, iuih, letter do- 

, I * 

ZlT„ r , " ■‘““■'■ip ““P’pyp’ 

open up trade with India Aim, , . 

k.. k...!. T. . ■ the vessels were to 

•boulR, o-7oLlwt"rt'°i”"™ 

lakhs for twelve round tiins The 
8 Trieste, Imme, Drindisi 
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Imprisonment and Its Evils. 

Mi C J. hitby, M D , el-w^uently pleads for 
a scientific treatment of crime based on its p^- 
tiiologica] character, in the July i«soe of the Ilihbert 
Journal The idea of puni-hment, hiatoncally 
epeaking, was born of the desire for retaliation, 
snd reienge The objects of punishment aio fl) to 
satisfy the sense of injury of the offended paitv , 
i2) to reform the offender and (3) to detei othera, 
by fear, from like offences This way of looking 
at this subject takes it for granted th«t evervono 
who lojiiies or offends «s does so out of sheer 
wilful malice, which, to ft medical min like iho 
writer, looks absurd For instance, m a certain 
form of epilepsy the patient may suddenly become 
raving mad Though the attack is of but brief 
durstion, the consequences may oe deadly If 
this D<an, at the time happens to have a ki>i*e, he is 
as likely to plunge it into the heait of the nearest 
getwo, and cn lecovemig consciousness, he will 
have no rrcolleitinn whatever of vhat he has 
done To punish this man, who waa not aware of 
nkftl he WHS doing, !• a eiiine His rage lequires 
not punishment but broeiide of potassijin The 
Cieeofthe weak minded criminal presents another 
case iXe IS not called insane, but his uiemury ti 
b.id, his power of atteotion limited and he ■« 
practicsily nnteacbable He resdily succiimbs to 
Uttptfttion to commit ciime and the Kw cooswU 
kira as if he were a rational being There are 
hundreds of prUmera of this desriipiion in gsolx 
Mr tVliiby's opinion ir that socieir haa no 
right to expect rational conduct from the 
confused and muldy braina of thC'C unfortunates 
or ti puniah them for failure to achieae the im 
possible Ordinary pii'on dii.c»pliBe lias no mean 
ing for them it makes them worse rather thari 
belter Mixed houses, Inlf hospital and half pn 
soc, may be rreated for those who, « ithoot licmg 

mental malady di finite enough to ci able a Jury to 
re^srUe ‘ extcniiatei respon'iluliii ’ But weak 
minded criminals ought, like criminal l'jnatic«, to 
be confinwl— during the King’s pleavure’ Like 
other hO'pital patients, ther would remain in, 
until, if ciuable, they were ciire-l 

Prisons. i« now recognlse>i, are the last places 

for reformation, and it has been Said that * few m- 
malea left pri-oo I elter than they came in ’ Prince 
KrojAtkiTi ini'evl calls prisons * unicereities of 
crime maintaine,! by the State’ I mprisonmenC 
involves aiiffering • suffering breeds resentment 
»nd resentment is conducive to crime 


Again, drink leads to crime and there is the 
convivial drinking at Mansion House or Guildhall 
banquets which often lead to crime, but the im- 
portance of which IS slight m comparison with in- 
dnstrial drinking. In ft large number of trades, 
exhsusting III their character, workers bieak off, 
with then employer's connivance, at stated inter- 
vats, in ordet to procure drink This is very 
common and a chrome drinker of this type may 
paasintnacoiidiwnn of semi delirium during which 
he m»v comniit Climes of which he may not le- 
nieiober anything afterwards. 

Take the aveiage ciimwal whose deficiency, 
says Ml Whitby, »s rather of a oiOial than an 
intellectual kind Heredity is gieatly i esponsible 
fni Ins mental qualities and his re-ponsibiiity is 
faiily dioinished 

Mr Whitbv cmcludes that punishment is a 
necessary enl, to be oedertaken in no spirit of 
reieoge, but with (he same wise economy as a 
surgeon liandlaa his kiofe PunisbiiitTit is moral 
suigery, and the cDioimtim of torture — for all 
punishment involves torture— and the inaniriuin 
< f rvforoi are the ends to be kept steadily in view. 
Care must bo taken that punisbments purify 
character and that they ilo not befoul the offender. 
Mr Whitbv says of the supposed deterrent 
charaiiei of punishment — 


But. to oiv tbiokiog, there is something unipeskabty 
mean ui nakiog tbo luppesad necessity of frightening 
otber neu into the psth ot virtue our excuse for shirk- 
ing (be obligation to “ make the panishment St the 
unme," and not merely tha crime bat the rrfmii aL 
tndivid'aal treatment is the primary condition of penal 
evfann. the initiation of which doubtless involves the 
ehniinatioa of theological preconceptioos " ith regard to 
enme and punishment, and the subordination of the 
legal to the medical point of view 


M K GANDHI -A Great Indian This is a Sketch 

o( tbe Lufs of Mr M. K Osndlii. one of the most eoii- 
nentand self sacrificiog men that Modem India has 
pcoduc^ It describes the esrty days of ilr 81 K. 
Oandbi'a life, hit mission and work in South Africa, bis 
character, his strivings, and his hopes A perusal of this 
Sketch, together with the selected speeches and address- 
es tbatsra appended, giresa peculiar insight into the 
apnngs of acUon that bare iropelled this remarkable and 
«. - o material thing in life for 

ierer eseavs to realise, and 
m to those who oi.derstsnd 
jon, snd selflessness are the 
ot The Sketch contains an 
ito the true nature ot poaaive 
which may he taken as an 
the apint of the South Afn- 
it of Mr Gandhi Price As 4. 


uon that hi 
, .0 sarrender e 

tlie sake ot au ideal that ' 
wiB bea source of inepirst 
that atatcsmanahip, tnoden 
{SreaUst qualities ot apati 
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India’s Besources. 

A comprebeiisive report of the world’s iron-ore 

resouices has just been issued by the Coifliuittee 

of the Intematioral Geological Curgress, which 
will shortly be held in Sloekholm. As regards 
British India, with which we are mainly con- 
cerned, Sir Thomas II. Holland reports that two 
groups of ore bodies, composed of nch hematite, 
have been examined more carefully than other 
deposits. They contain 500 million tons, and may 
include much moie, but the figures so far must be 
regarded as rough estimates, as the ore in eighty 
definitely proved, dues not exceed ll)0 million tons 
There are, howevei, numerous hands of quarts- 
hematite and quattt magnetite echieta among 
the Dhnrwar (Bower Huronian) echists, end 
various occurrences of hematite among the 
7anna (Upper Huronian) formation* but no eati- 
mala of quantity has been made in ixny of these 
cues. The only abundant supply of clay iron- 
stone hnewn h»« already been largely worked, and 
may bo approaching exhaustion. The superficial 
deposits of ferruginous laterite are very lean oros, 
and cannot be regarded as serious reserves. 

The concentration of the iron oxides into rich 
missive Ote bodies has been proved ii< to areas only 
—the northern part of the Moucbhanj Blale, in 
Oritwa, and in the Itaipur dixtrict lo both caws 
the ore is in the form of hematite, end Imscs have 
been granted to the Tat* Iron and Steel Oo. over 
botharei*. The ore in sight in the Mourbhanj 
dbtricv in estimated to exceed sixty million tons. 
wvVha pruWV'ilvW of an additional 200 mil- 
lion tons of high grade ere. XnmeroDS eamplea 
of the only ora body so Isr examined in 
dfcUil show a. Caul) unvtom quality, -with OS Vi * 
61 per cent, iron, and 0 018 to 0135 per cent, 
phoephonu. The ore in sight in the Raipur 
district amounts to many Rvillv«nVsns,*nd apeci- 
metis cisrainevl contained an average of 67 p»r 
rtnt. iron and 0 58 to 0 61 per cent, phosphorus. 
The Bengal Iron and Steel Co., who»« blast- 


lutnarra ntc at Barwknr, have used an ore con- 
taining 43 to 45 per cent, iron, with about 16 
per cent, of silica, and about 0-8 per cent, of 
pWpliotus. No precise estimate of the total 
quantity of this ore has been made, but during 
recent ypjrs the Bengal Company has supplement- 
ed its supplies by raising magnetite near Kali- 
jnati, in Chota Nagpur, and has also been pros- 
pecting some reported occurrences of hematite 
ore bodies in the same district. — CowmAtce, 

The Member for Commerce in India. 

Lord Ronaldshay, M P., for Middlesex (IIoi n- 
sej), who was on Lord Ourzon's Staff during 
tli« latter’* Vicevojalty, writes to the Timu 
regarding the admission of Mr. Clark, a junior 
member of the EngUib Civil Service and Private 
Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George “to one of the 
highest offices in India, to the exclusion of men 
who have borne the heat end burden of the 
day and who have qualified themselves fur high 
executive office by years of devoted aerviee in 
that country,” He does not think that this 
will increase the aUractivenesa of the Indian 
Civil Service and reminds Lord Motley of 
John S’uart Mill’s opinion that if any door 
to high appointments in India, with the excep- 
tion of the Viceroyalty, “ be opened without pass- 
ing through the lower appointments, even for 
orcaslooal use, tl.ere will be such an incessant 
knocking at It by persons of influence that will 
bo iuipcmsible to Veep it clo'od.” 

Mr, K. Gupta, in a Ulter lo the J'fnv’S, 
eaye: “Lord Itonnldshay might have given the 
following passage from Mill’s ‘ Liberty’ It is 
in the Koran and not the New XesUment that 
we read iLt maxim : ‘ A ruler who appoints any 

Bian to an office when there is in his dominions 
another man better qualified for it sina against 
Oo, ih. But,.’ - Mr; OupU .«> 

th,l lb. i, p„b,bV „„i in 11 ,, Koun, 

but in Hadis. 
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Tata Works- 

Cotisiderable progress would nppenr to have 
been made in the installation of the wmlta of the 
Tata lion and Eteel Works Company, Ltmited, 
at Sakcbi in Bengal. As our readers are awai e 
the oipital of the concei'n which is puiely Indian 
IS Al, 54.500. A good account of tho prngross 
made appears in the Times o/ InAia from which 
it appears that there are lliree large beds of 
hematite iron ore in the land taken up by the 
Tata Works in Mayurhhania, a Stite in Onma. 
200 miles from the port of Caknlt, Of those 
beds, the one at yurnmaisliini where there are 
•bool 20,000,000 ton, of or. on v.rioos lidge. will 
be worked. This place will ho connected with the 
central works by a broadgauge railway tony mile, 
in length. With a large area of coal land in the 
bulern part of Ih, Jherri. 6eld, and 
manganese mine, i„ the neighbourhood of Negpur 
the Company po,.«se, the (our t.,|«i,it, „« 
natotials-lton ore, coking coal, Ha, .„d 
ne«e ore. The Oovrmment, a. i, w.n 
has placed an order lor 2,000,000 tone of raila 
will, the Company. A town intended for 20,000 
hiiropean. „„1 

"l«mt 100 lungalow, .uic.l le b. „„j,r 

or aboi, gnm„,|, 

ron.ia.u, of 180 non-by-piodcil tolo oirna. Cited 

will, a coal.br, ..king .„d eru.hing plant lor . 

1“' >0 hour., coal .torag. 
m, ewilric charging 1,„|„ elect, , rally, 

dtl,™ coke p,„h,„ ami |,„l|,„ y,,. ' 

the bUa. lurnae, ch.ijk^ 

.0 bla., ,0 ,„t i„ 

Int high earl, .i„, 

hoi.t, .nt..„.,,a „«k poek.l., aerewl I, ,,,^1,0 
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c«t into pigs. We learn from the account that 
the electric boiler plant consists of three 1,000 
kalowatt tuibo generatars, direct-couple/1 to 
Zoelivtype turbines, with surface condensers. The 
dynamos generate three-phase current, 3,000 volts, 
60 periods, part of this energy is transformed 
by two motor generators into 250 volts direct 
current, to he used for cranes and in the rolling 
mill plant. Another part is cut down by station- 
ary transformers to a tension of 440 volts, and 
dis»ributed throughout the works. Still 
another part is carried at high tension tu 
the river pumping station, about two miles fi-om 
the works. Various firms in Calcutta, London, 
Pittburg, ItrusseN, Qetmany and other places 
have been given orders for the plants necessary. 
A branch Hallway from KaliEati station o! the 
Dengal-Kagpur Railway to tho works Is being 
pushed through and wa are further told that the 
foundation for tho blast furnaces, steel mill and 
the principal buildings ss also the mill buildings 
•re under construction As regards tho prospects 
of the concern, our contemporary says that the 
abundant supply of raw materials. «> combined 
with an eipiiuding market for their production 
•le two important factors which should insuie tho 
BMccew. of the ciiterprirc.” 


Bombay Match Co. 

Among the tew m.lch manuf.-toring f.doiie. 
■t work in InJi. 

«r,r 1*'™ Match Co, 

A. r- M f “•""'•“-ring Co„ th. 

Amri. 5,., eh p.e,„^ „ ^ 

recvBiJv la... !. have 

u- wo^. and^X' 'riil'l ■'*""*'"5 

Madm. , “ombay, H,. rnnj.h, 

"■ K..b»ir, and th, 
e-taWiahm.iii of v.,it.„, , ’ , 

wale. .«n..demUon. " 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 


The “Amrit Mahal” Cattle. 

Tbe following aiticle fmm Mr. P. 0 P«til U 
^Iceii from tbe Ponnsi AgricuUurnl Mrg^tme — 
“Tlio breed ns a whole occupies a position 
uraong cattle which for foiin, temper and endar- 
anev, is strongly analogous to that «if the 
thoroughbred among horses." 

Mysore Btata is famous for lU breeds of rattle, 
and during atisit a few months ago, I naturally 
paid particular attention to them Among the 
three famous bre'da dmnt i/ah'ti, UaJUkar and 
.Vellore, I could only see the two fom«er, some 
owned by private gentlemen end some eihtbited 
by the ' Jmrit MekaV Depnrlmert of the Oov- 
eniment. The village cstlU, as in the Deccan, 
are not properly bred, and do not constitute a 
teal breed, though good woiking buUocIcs are 
often prmluced through the ecrrices of pure 
dmrh 3fakril or Ifalltiar bulls. 


Tha .imrit J/ciAaf breed has, however, rccciird 
the allention of the 8ui« from Ihetimeof llsider 
and Ttpu, and the prewont ruler maintains a eepar- 
alo depstlment for the purpose lu purpose is 
to keep this valuuUe breed pure, hard), strong, 
and at the Mme time smft Purity is oislnlsu.. 
e«l by annually weoiling out undeKirslde and 
doiiblful stock from the Blate bree<la. These 
I'cee*!* are k»pt on natural sources of fodder and 
water in the jungles, and are in a semi will con- 
ditinn, needing neither bay, Irulli, nor feed of 
any kind. They get fsiily adequate nstnrs] grar- 
ing In the juneW. .n 1 drink «t the springs and 
• w/ifrti which are so mim-roua in Mysore The 
weak ones die, and the sli^cng one* bre-l oiidertb.se 
tonditinna are naturally hanly and swift. There 
w wnrrely any sickne**, but if a wouM is irflict- 
.1 ll.,!, Vr=t,„ ,1.™ k.ll 

..I 1.., e,.H„ 

them or they die. 


The -<wn< Jfithal cows requiie no cart* at the 
timceof calving. Tho cow calves yearly without 
any labour. The calf stiggeis a while, but very 
Boon becomes steady and flccouipanies its mother. 
When weaned it is put with other c.ilves. Tlius, 
there are always, two kinds of stock, — young 
stock and adult stock herded separately. AVhen 
eighteen months old, bull calves are castrated; 
and when they attain four years, they are put 
to work or sold Several weeks' training is 
necessary to break the hullock brought up under 
such unrestrained fieeilom * 


The herds are driven fioro one jungle to 
another, when grating in the fust is exhausted. 
The Department has piovided jungles for each 
season for all herds m the several districts. 
Healthy and tapical bulls are kept for stud pur- 
poses from their fifth to their tenth years. 

The characters of the breed are as follows 
The head is long, narrow and clean without 
much muscle Tha forehead is prominent with a 
vertical furrow extending from tho crest to th« 
nasal bones. The two elongated, bulging, rounded 
pwrtsofthe forehead, separated by the vertical 
furinw, seem^ to send nut two fine and gmee- 


fally rounded horns and tluis the horns seem 
^ be alm-'stconlinuations of the separated parts of 
the forclK-ad Tho horns spring dost- together, go 
backward and outward and from about llm 
mi die of the Jengih. sweep fnrward and inward 
^tung at O.e „,ne gradually thinner. 

il.« eani are small and alert. The muffle and 
eyelids are black. The neck ia thin nnd long 
without mild, dewlap. The hump is small when 
comper^l for instance, with the A7„7foW. 
aVsV' ’Ur.?! ” *^’®‘*"* "‘t’* ''ory little 

'T Tk. hln.Ign.rl.;. .Irop 

thin, and camps hair at the end. 

In ^lour, the cows are always white the bull- 
a rmnf' ' * " ^ the exampla giien aa 

liXtlTl'c."'" f""''", »' <r...inSO„ 

fcviW «».. c—. • IS of an animal which 
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they «re fi.<ht>ng. v 


lursue >t to tlio bitter enil, 

-I'arncd jom th*t eome ol 

these deportees perhaps all cl them, may he refused pei- 
tousioii to land to South Africa and may return back to 
oureity On your behalf I nish to aature then that 
sibaterer happens, we shall, eitond our warm wcicone 
once BRain Aa one of the honoiaty lecreUtiea of the 
Indian South African League, it has been my moat plea,- 
aant duty to bouse the-e nun and look after their wants 
and needs I hare regarded them from the rerj beginning 
not aa destitute Indians or paupere, who hare to be ted 
and clothed ft otu collcct’.ora doled out aa an act of chanty, 
and I protest against any one, whatercr hit poaition 
nay be, who regards these men aa destitute Indians, 1 
bare been re^urdiog them and ahall continue to regard 
them and I am sum you all approve nt what I base done, 
as the guests of our eity If 1 had regarded them in any 
other light, I should hare been ciatmg a e)or on tho 
hospitdity of our aneicnt land They hare been lighting 
for the honour of their Jlotherland the) have aaenfleed 
their health, tUcir wealth, tlioir fortune, their bnsineea, 
thsir wi\«8, their children, their mottere. their aiatere 
and all that loaii ehenshea as most dear aud near, not 
for a cause that Is peraenat but it nstieoal m tbe truest 
eenae of the term 1 regard then as the cuslodiane of 
the honour of India and the troatees el the «el(*t«epccl 
d( thji aneieut land of ours I appeal to you for fonda 
to help these people in one of the meet luetono tod 
mohicntout etrugglea unexampled in history or ftblo, in 
sshieh theia wen are engaged Dorn among tho poor, 
brought up among the poor, liviag among tbe i«ople. 
and puriuing their humble and honest vocatione, tbeae 
nen.boue of OUT boue, Utah of out fiesb, bav* mado 
laeriBcei, have undergone eullennga and trial*, tho eery 
thought of which niakee one abed tears Tbcir bravo 
deeds malts us, Indians, here, almost feel aeUamed of 
oursclvei Tliese poor men, hawkers, atorekeepere. 
tfadeiu, Uundrymeo, humble dumeatic scfrante, waiters 
and baticn, srho are not BAs or tf A a, who have not 
come under tho iniluei'ceof BurLe, Mill and Uorley, bate 
pursued this struggle niCb a single-minded devoUon and 
a steadfastness of pnrpi"- • — 


^ tu their In 
leUes in eon&ict with 
lisb Colony but they 
adoption, to their plneoof buaini 


judges ; 
,ad adm 


the land of 


in tbM hatl, 
ofadvic 


Those of us here hai 


lime any sueb privilege? 
e paid only Its 3 to your 
paid300ar SOOOfortbe 
e article where they aboold 
ve perhaps spoke 


' side with your eelHesaDeei 
>ke ua feel onr emnDnesa 
h praying to God to give 
, and that tievossm 


Farewell to the Transvaal Deportees 

Th« following are the Kesolulions (msaerl at tbe 
Public Mooting held at Hinlras, od Tuesday, tho 
23rd August, 1910:— 

First I^oliition — This Meeting places on record 
its deep sense of appiociution of and admiration 
foi tbe sustained and patriotic self aaynfico 
tliwpliiyad by tha Tiansvaal Indnns during their 
long and diflicult struggle to secure civil emancipa- 
tion in that portion of IIis Majesty's Dominions 
and fur the honor and good name of India. 

Tins Meeting hereby recognises witli heartfelt 
gratitude, tne patriotic labours of the Transvaal 
Indians who have been deported arbitrarily to this 
country to which very many of then) are strangers 
by birth, warmly ajnipathises with them in the 
sufferings that thuy liave so cheerfully borne for 
the sake of tha Motherland, and wishes them 
Godspeed on their appioaching retmn to their 
liomt's and families 

This Mestifig desires to taka this opportunity to 
give public expressioo to its feeling of gratitude 
tor the indefatigable and aelf sarnGciog sei viees of 
Mr H S L PelaV, for the cause of the Indiens 
in South Africa 

Second Resolution —Tbia Meeting is strongly 
of opinion that tbe Goterntneiit of Inuia and 
the Uoiiie Goveintnenl should adopt a hrmer 
and Dime decided attitude regarding the gripian- 
cesvf the Traiisvaol Indians, whose unjust treat* 
nient amounts to an linpeiial scandal, tha 
continuance of which is e.ilcu)ated to increage 
uoiest and dia<iatiRfaclion in this country, and 
uiges upon the Government nt India the iiecessity 
of enforcing against South Africa immediately the 
pruviBioiiB of the recent Koigration Act, as an 
earnest of tbe intensity of Indian indignation at 
the oppression and ill usage meted out to His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects in that pait of the 
Ktapire 

Thu Meeting while thanking the Madras Gov- 
ernment for the order it has i-.sued in connection 
with the appeal of the Indinn South African 
League for financial help to the TiwiiaMi.t.1 D*.r>or- 
teea u cf opinion that it u inadrquate to meet 
the lUmands of the situation, aflbrds no relief 
to the Depoitees who have been in the City since 
May la^t un«*r xU care of the Indiin Sout’n 
Alncan League ; and it urges that a moi-e liberal 
■nJ sympatheim attitude should be adopted in 

"Tr* ‘’v.*’"'’ nature 

Xhis Meeting takes this opportunity of placlrisr 
on rewa its graufulthanksto the Government * 
of Bomb,) for the timely asaista, ce rendered by 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE NEEPS OF rinam edocatiqs. 

Ko one can reafl the vigorous a^id, in pfiTt\ elo- 
quent Report which Mr. James, as Officiating 
Director ct Public Instruction, has written upon 
Public Instruction in Bengal in 1908 09. without 
feehng that it is the work of one who has an en- 
thusiasm for education. “ The work of education 
in this country,” he writes in a characteristic 
passage, "is very truly a campaign against the 
powers of darkneas, and he who is not with ha 
is against us.”— 

CIVIC TEiCniKO !■? JAPA'l 

In the Journal of the .Royal UntUd Sfrr.fc 
JntliMiw appears a paper by Sir Alexander 
Bannerman on the creation of the Japanese 
national spirit. He Soda its secret in the edu- 
cation of the child from the earliest in the idea 
of duty. Ee saya — 

In the elementary courre it is laid down that 
the children shall be instructed by means of 
examples in filial piety, obedience to elders, 
affection and friendship, frugality, industry, mod- 
esty, fidelity and courage, and also in some of 
their duties towards Society and the Shat*. Here, 
at the very beginning of the child’s education, 
we meet the word " duty," and although it hie 
been said before, U cannot be too often repeated 
that duty ia the keynote of Japanese morale 
The word “ rights” does not appear in the syllabur 
Even when treating of UiO franchiee, it ia not 
apolcen of as the *' Right to vote," but the “Duty 
of voting.” 

Everyone admits that not the least importaiit 
part of a nation's training ia the education of 
Its girl*, and the object which the .Tapnnese have 
act themselvea to attain i*, in their own woida, 
to convert their girl* into “ good wives and wiae 
ruothera.” Both boys and gi-ls are to be trained 
*0 a* to "make them value public virtues, and 
foster the spirit of loyalty and petriotiero 


ThS general purpose of tlio system is to begin 
by teaching the infant its duties nt home nnd 
in e^'ery-day life, and aa its intelligence develops 
to go on to more advanced soiial questions, keep- 
ing all the time in the foreground the dominant 
ideas of deference to superiois, filial piety, loyalty 
to the Emperor, and duty to the Nation. The 
teaching is aided by giving examples from history 
of tbe various virtues which are to be fostered. 

EDUCATIOSAL TSTCnOLOaY. 

With the utmost desire to encourage the pro- 
giesa of experimental psychology, one is some- 
times forced to the conclusion that elaborate 
experimental work of this kind sometimes leads 
only to the re-statement of an obvious fact. For 
example, Dr. Mayer, of Wurzburg, after carrying 
out testa on school-childien of all grades of 
ability, behaviour, and tempeiarnent, has arrived 
at the conclusion that group-work is generally 
far better than individual work, both in quality 
and quantity — that pupils in ii class are in a 
sort of mental rapp')Tt The value of social 
stimulus IS, of course, generally recognised : it 
is illustrated even on the athletic field where 
tbe paced nder has the advantage. Results of 
the kind indicated must go a gooil deal further 
if they are lo be of use to teachers, and our 
graUtuda for them is mixed wit'n a lively sense 
of favours to come, 

A rUlVCELT DONATION. 

The ifashriK of Gorakhpur has devoted aleoder- 
ate to Babu Ajodhia Daas, Rais of Benares, now 
practising as Bar -at-Law at Omakhpiir, in which 
the writer has praised Uabu Ajodhia Dnss for hi* 
keen intereat in education. The latest instance of 
his benevoleiicn ia n monthly subscription of 
R.a 500, which he is regularly remitting to the 
Central Dindu Col'ege, Benares. The College 
was in need of inoney to find subsistenco sllowance 
for two new Pn>fps«ors. Mrs Anris Beaant had 
issueil a private appeal in reaponso to which it 
appears Bahu Ajodhia Dasa liaa given this princely 
donation for which he deserves every praise. 
Babu Ajodhia Daw Jg one of tha few quiet 
workeis in the Province, much lespected by those 
who know him for his many qualities of head and 
heart — jfdnoeafe. 
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CHti enter tliia country ■nitlwit any nstrietions 
excepting the usual ones governing the nhite im- 
BiigninU. Hut a Uindustliani should tome direct 
from India without stopping at any other place on 
hU way to Canada If ho does that, he cm not settle 
here Besides he hns to show S 200, t s , Rs 610 
cash in his possessicni on landing on tlie Canadian 
soil. If he fails lo abide with either of these 
rules, he is deported ‘Iha following illustration 
will give the true idea of the situation A 
Paiijabi gentleman coming from Lahore had a 
tl'iid class passage taken from Calcutta to Hong 
Kong Mid 2iid class from Hong Kong to Van 
courer. Vhen the steamer aimed at Vancouver 
the lenoiigrstioB effleers would not let him land 
as he did not have a dir'Ct third class or second 
tUea paswge {root home. He appUe-l to the 
Court to seek protection under the Habeas 
Corpus Act but judgment was given against 
him and as a result o! that he was deported 
though he had the necessary S 200 ' ' Only this 
week a Mahomedan gentleman, Mr H Rahim, is 
threatened to be deported after Ins six weeks' stay 
in this country only because he did not inform 
the olCoete that he wiu< to settle in thie country 
when he armed here as lie had not decided about 
it. >lr. Rahim holds property in Vancouver and 
is the rnsTiag-^ of the Indian Triist Coropaiij 
The tune hns ariived now for the Hindualhanis 
to wake up Otherwise 'lie situation in Cmada 
will lie worse in future than what it is to day in 

the Transvaal The Ilinduathanis have tbo sense 
of honour and so they are not likely to abide by 
humiliating laws in the British Cclcnies Will not 
I«rd Morley do anything in the matter and 
gain the conEdence and respect cf the llin-tost 
The Canadians as a rule do not object to the 
Hindus comirg to Canada I cen aay thie fiom 
my own experience a* I was always very cordially 
received wherever I went But there atw some 
blsck sheep who want to reserve the whole domi- 
nion of Canada (nr the white people and they atw 


trying t> creste a feeling of antipithy towards 
tho Hindus by riicuUtiiig fabulous reports about 
the Hindus la conclusion, I may say that India 
being vny far from Canada does not know clearly 
howibe Hindus aie treated and that a self-respect- 
ing man can not live heie and make bis own living 

TokOVTO, 1 , T-,,--r,TT 

wy, liio I • n™™ 


Hindu’s Righls in Anstralia 

The success of two Hindus at a ballot in 
obtaining land ir New South Wales his set all 
tongues waging in Australii There was a icw 
over the matter in the Legislative Assembly of 
New S'luth Wales, especially over the fuct that it 
had (xciirre-t to nobody to provide against the 
legal imp K»ibil>t> of luling Hindus, ns Drltish 
eulgecta, out of ihe land they desired tn settle 
upon But piiiiiug Llieir heads together the Pie- 
mier and the Munster for Lands hive at hat 
found n way ous of the difliciitty .fssioumy 
that while applicAnts are “ (air types " of MsUlete, 
they have given their official opinion that “ their 
q<ielifi<ations to sati-.factorily occupy and develop 
the land — in other words, to prove worthy Bcttlers 
— wviihl heaiiperior to those of Hindus, and there- 
fore the latter'e appliestioiis shoiil i not have equal 
claim to priority with theirs. The Hindus’ rights ’’ 
they conclude, "may bo suoimed up in two 
sentences:— (1) He is entitled to acquire a hold- 
ing under the Crown Lands Acts (2) But he is 
nctentitleil to elbow out a better («*., white) 
eettler.” This be-als everything that has ever 
fonnd a place in official minutes There can be 
no nrgamrnt sgaint force, and the Hindus of 
Austcslia would better ceenpyibcmselvcs in trying 
to eocomindate tberaselves to their own poor 
country than go about bunting for a place in the 
EinpiT*. 
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INDUN MEDICIKE. 

Jlr A E'lal-Heliram writes 
Sir,— When the Medical Scie'itists of the West 
are proving some theories already known to the 
Aryan Doctors, inquiries are arising from many 
places ns to what is the best book on Indian 
Medicine. May I take this opportunity of making 
known an excellent book “ The History of the 
Aryan Medical Science ", by H. U Sir fihagvat 
Sinhjee, K.ai E., M D , DCL.LLD, F.RC 
F.E , Thakore Saheb of Gondal, to such inquiriest 
I may here add that the book proved of immense 
help to me in preparing my eketch on the subject 
for the /ncfiou iicmeio and I am very much 
indebted to its author for the same. 


Rebaudi [Gazt. df'jli Osptd) speaks highly of 
hie experience in the treatment of a severe case 
of hype emesis giavidarum of more than two 
roonthH* duration by means of adrenalin in small 
dosee. Vatious remedies had been tried, and 
artificially induced labor was seriously contem- 
plated. In whatever way the drug acts — whe- 
ther by neutralising the toxins produced in preg- 
nancy, by toning up the nervous and muscular 
system, as an antitonic, as a stimulant of tissue 
change, or as a regulator of the vasomotor 
eystem, or m any of the other methods which 
have been theoietieally suggested — the author is 
convinced of its great therapeutic success in the 
cure of obstinate vomiting of pregnancy. 


FORUALIN FOR RIHOWOrUt 

Since the introduction of the x-iay treatment 
of ringworm the various antiseptic and p&resiticide 
remediea have fallen eomowhat into the back- 


ground. Dr. Mackinnon, who writes from Cape 
Colony, publishea in the Lawtl a brief description 
of a method in which he has great faith , it eeems 
well worth trial by tho«e who, aa he presumably 
is, are not within reach of a thoroughly equipped 
electrical plant. The drug he recommends is not 
mentioned in the latest edition of the etaudard 
British work on skin diseases, and practitioners 
in Great Britain may therefore not bo familiar 
with it. The area of skin effected is washed with 
spirit and then allowed to dry. Then with a eofl 
camel-hair brush a 40 per cent, solution of ordin- 


ary formalin is painted on. and the head is mes 
while placed in such a position that the li„, 
will not run off. According to the author c 
Buoh application is sufficient as a rule to eff 
a cure, but if there is anj doubt he repeats I 
application in five da) s. The.e is somelii^ «, 
emartirg in young children, and the akin of 
scales off from the irritating action of the dn 
but these aw only slight drawbacks fron 
process which is described br clean npid 
effective. — UotpiUil. ' • v • > 


“ IHDIAX MEDICINAL PLANTS." 

“ It gives US great pleasure to announce that 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nund! Bahadur 
of Cossimbanr has promised to contiibiite the 
princely sum of ten thousand lupees towards 
the cost of publishing that valuable work 
“ Indian Medicinal Plants," by Lieutenant-Colonel 
K. R. Kirtikar and Major B. D. Basu. The 
donation is worthy of the Maharaja.” 

TUE PLANTAIN AS A FOOD. 

The banana has become very popular in 
Paris and is sold freely in the streets. The in- 
creasing popularity of the fruit is amply justi- 
fied, says a Paris contemporaiy, for Dr. Max 
Makowsky, in Kalwopalh gives the following 
analysis of the fruit : — 4 75 per cent, of carbur- 
reted hydiogen, I9 60 per cent, of alimentnry 
ealU, 1 75 per cent, of cellulose, and 74 per cent, 
of water. The doctor adds that all that is neces- 
»ary for sustenance can be obtained from the 
banana and bread and butter. Our Parisian Coh- 
temporary suggests that it Would be Interesting to 
know upon what the doctor himself subsists. ^ 
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FEUDMORY 1RRI&. 

Travancore Popular AssernWy. 

The lust issue of the Gazette cODtsina the revta* 
ed luTes ol the Fopuln- Assembly The namber 
of members is reduced fr'itn 1 00 to 70, distributed 
thus: — Thcrty-two Taluqs elect foity-two men)- 
bers; four Planting Associations, namely, Devi* 
kuKm one, Peerroade, Central Travancore one,Soatb 
Travancore one, Cardomom Planteis one, the 
Indian mercantile trading classes eix members, 
five Toivn Improvement Committees, one member 
each ; the Jenmis are given three members ; vid 
the Government nominate ten members 
Each memhee viU be allos'eJ to bring 
two subjects only for the consideration of the 
Assembly, which will hereafter meet every year 
in the middle of February Detailed Inetraetions 
regarding the electoral areas, qualifications and 
duqualifications o( persons to vote or become 
members of the Assembly and the kind of sub* 
jects exempted from disoussion are given. The 
procedure is also laid down for the election of 
members repreaentig the varied interests. 
Msaore Widovra* Home- 
We are gUd to learn thit the Mysore “Widows' 
Home” has been made a Government iDSlitotion. 
Mr. A. Ntrasimba Iyengar bas ever since tbe 
e<-UbIishment of this Institution been giving 
away even bis pension of Rs. 500 a month for tbo 
maintenance of this Institution. We are glad 
that the Oovernment have eomo to his help. 

King Edward Memorial in Kashmir, 

Hia Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir has decided to establish at Jammu a 
Zenana Hospital as a Memorial to His Majesty tbe 
late King-Emperor. Tbe Institute will be railed 
the King Edward Zenana Hospital, and is esti- 
mated to cost about two lakhs Hia Highness baS 
also contnbuted Be, 5,000 to the proposed AIl- 
India Memorial. 


M- 0. System in Hyderabad. 

His Highness tbe Kizam has sanctioned the 
introduction of the Money Order System in His 
Higbneaa's Postal Depaitment and arrangements 
are being mads vigorously for biinging the s-atne 
into operation from the 1st of the ensuing Fa$li 
year corrcspcndiug to the 6th of October J910 

Mysore Civil Service. 

It is understood that the Mysore Civil Service 
Ezamiaation, which under orJiniry circumstances, 
ought to tome off this year, will >n all likelihood 
not bo held It IS said that tbe Scheme will 
undergo some great nodiScations nr d tbeesamioa* 
tion will be held some time next year. It will 
not be thrown open, It w pumoiircd, to tbe whole 
of Indi-s. 

HdacatioQ in Baroda- 

The working of the Compulsory Education Code 
in Riroda is very interesting. In each village the 
Petal, Talati and tbe School master make alist of the 
residents who have children under their care and 
tbo schoolmastet puhUshvs notices eontaining the 
Dames Parents are allowed to appeal against the 
inclusion of any name, to the Wahiwatdar, whose 
decision is final. Those whose children do not 
attend school within 30 days of publication of the 
lists are fined up to one rupee a month according 
to the discretion of the Wahiwatdar. The com* 
puUery standard of education has up to this been 
the third A Coromtsaion has now recommended 
the raising of the standard to the fourth and has 
called for legidatioo, ( 1 ) to prevent the employ- 
ment of children of the ecbool going age in mills 
faetoriiie, or in works of such a nature as to pre- 
vent attendance at school and ( 2 ) to increase pen- 
alties under the Child Jlarnage Act, so as to form 
a more rati-factory deterrent. (Girls have to be 
in Kbools td| their eleventh year). 
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A STOtlt ABOVT VIDYiSAOAR. 

A high officifil in Bengal was Undad in a 


great fix by the late Pandit lawar Chundm 
Vidiasagai'a explanation with refeienee to a 
i^uropean Educational Officer’s complaint against 
..hftt he had called hh '‘insulting beliaviom ” 

The story is, briefly this — The great Pandit 
had to see the Sahib on business. The Sahib 
nut only did not offer him a chair, but did nut 
even take off his legs from the table in his 
front, and listened to what the Pandit bad to 
' say humming a popular tune and drumming the 
time with hia legs on the table A few days 
afterwiirds the Sahib himself had to come to 
the Pandit on business. No sooner had bis 
voice been heard at the gate than Vidyaeagar 
ordered a ecrvant to bnog a chair and a table 
into his room. Seatirg himself in the chair and 
putting his legs on the table he asked the Sahib 
to come in. He did not oiler a chair to Sahib 
and while the latter talked he liumme<l n popular 
tune and drummed the timo with his legs oo 
the table. Needless to s.ay the Suhib went away 
in high dudgeon and reported to the high official 
already mentioned against the Pandit. Called 
upon to give an explanation Ytdyasagar gave 
the following one: — 

"I am sui prised to learn that tny behaviour 
to Mr. So-and So was insulting. 1 rather 
thought that I W'as acting according to the 
highest standanl of European manners and 
otinuelte. Being a native I did not know 
what were European manrers and etiquette in 
connection with visits from gentlemen until 
Mr. Bo nod So honoured me with an example 
of them when I saw him nt Iiia house. Wheu 
he saw me at my house 1 was so anxious to 


enteitain him according to the manners and 
etiquette of his country, of which he bad al- 
ready furnished mo with an example, that I 
caused him to wait outside until a chair and 
a table were brought in luy room and I got 
myself seated in the former and my legs planted 
on the latter, and, with superhuman effort, kept 
myself to the unaccustomed luxury of hum- 
ming street songs and drumming my legs on the 
hard surface of a mahogany table. And noW 
I am told that 1 had insulted him ! On the 
contraiy, I was trying to please him by repeating 
tbe lesson in manners that he had taught me." 
This silenced the high official, and nothing more 
was heard of the affair. — “ Panjabee.” 


MISS rUiREACE KIGQTINGALE. 

The death of Miss Floreoca Nightingale in 
her 9l6t year removes from this world one of 
the most giacious and ennobling of women and 
one of the finest persunaUues which have ever 
adorned humenity She was born in Florence 
and her wide experienco of nursing institutions 
was practically lha great education of her life. 
Ilow nobly she used her talent for organisa- 
tion 13 well known and when at tbe close of 
the Crimean War she w.s presented with 
X50,000 as X testimonial for her courage and 
devoUon and the inestimable ecrviccs she had 
rendered to our suffering soldiers, she devot- 
ed the whole of the money to the foundation 
of the Nightingale Uome for the training of 
Nui« 8 Florence Nightingale is among the 
world e immortals. She will remain in English 
history a radiant figure of splendid devotion toiler 
'•'"■•ii. in »oria hi..^r, „ 

TTl, '« 

inevitable suffering. ^ 
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and several other ports on the way. There are now 
four 3,500 tun steamers on this service, and they 
teem to ho doing particularly well for thcmselvea 
and Italy intothe bargain. But the success of this 
venture does not depend upon the steamships 
alone The Government has also entered into an 
arrangement with Italian railways by which the 
Italian merchant is offered favourable through 
rates from manufacturing centres But even this 
does not exhaust the Oovernment scheme Com 
mercial travellers who undertake to sell only 
Italian goods are given round trip tickets and 
their samples are earned free. This free carrnge 
of samples is a very important matter and does 
not merely imply enmpUa of the hand bag order 
A short time ego, for example, a Urge consign- 
ment of cement wax shipped to CaUutta under 
the free umple arreogemeot, and now a regular 
trade has been estaULshed for Chia brand of 
cement which was hitherto unknown, hut which 
has comoeneed to oust seme older and, of 
course, more expensire brands which have 
held the Indian market for years. Cement 
paying full ocsen freight cinnot hope to com 
pete with other cement carried free, or next 
door to it. Then, to help matter*, ferth.r, a 
bureau of information has been esUbli»hed, and 
Italian shippers need be at no leas as to the 
ms and outs of ports at which the steamers 
call, the markets they supply and current market 
prices. It is a fairly workable organisation 
altogether, and one is hardly surprised to learn 
that, as a result of its energiee, Italian exports to 
India have been increased by 78 percent and 
imports from India by 93 per cent. 

It is not uiiro.asonable to suppose at least 
aorae of this business, if not the whole of it, is 
being done at the expense of other countries who 
tely on less! active methods for the expansion of 
trade. At alt events, Venice is doing particu- 
larly well out cf this deal and now ranks next 
*0 Genoa in commercial importance. One reason 


is that Indian produce is landed at that pert as 
rinch as Bs. 15 per ton less than the freight rate 
obtainable for London, Trieste nr Hamburg, and 
low freight tells m commercial transactions. It is 
rumoured, moreover, that the Italian Govomment 
are still not quite Mtisfied and ate about to take 
further steps to broaden trade facilities One 
pleasing result of the Italian competition is that 
sulphur IS now accepted for shipment from Sicily 
to Calcutta at about Rs 10 per ton instead of 
Rs 20 per ton as forraeily. This heavy drop 
should go far to encourage the sulphuric acid 
industry in this country, without a cheap supply 
of which the industries of India can never hope 
to make much headway It costs about Ri. 
150 to import a ton of sulphuric acid— which fa 
exUnsively used in practically every manufactur- 
mg trade-whereas it could be manufactured 
here for sbout Rs. 60.— /•unicer 

Mineral Concessions in India. 

A sUtement of miDeral conceesiona granted in 
India during the year. 1609. has just been issued 
by the Geological Survey of India The total 
number of heenees layued in the several Provinces 
includirg Baluchistan. wa8693, showing a decrease 
of 133 as compared with the previous year’s total. 

Of these 395 weie Prospecting licenses, 143 Ex- 
ploring and 155 Wining leases. The Central 
Provinces head the list with 389, of which 246 
were Pro-iwcting licenses, 107 Exploring and 36 
Mining leases.— manganese being accountable for 
by far the major portion of the concessions. 

Matches Imported. 

The quantity of matches imported into Indu 
yearly « set down by Mr P,. S Troup, in his 
valuable book on match making in Indm. just 
brought out. at between eleven and twelve mij. 
lion gross. The total quantity of matebea manu- 
factured in India is estimated at 700,000 gross 
per annum. 
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TUB PRESS ACT. 

The lion. Mr. Earle replying to the Hon. Ikitti 
Lhupendra Nath Bbsu’h quehliun re the 
forfeiture of newspipers, etc , under the Press 
ActlSlO.saiJ:— 

'• (a) A return of newspapers, books and other 
d-Tcnmects of which the forfeiture Ins been ordeied 
by Local Government under section 12 of the 
Press Act is placed on the table Ko onleia are 
issued under that section by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The statement of publieations piOKriibed 
in each province with reference to answer (a) in- 
clude newspapers, pamphlets, phologmpha, 
speeches, etc., and the numbers in lach province 
are as follows •.—-Madias, 7 , Bombaj 42; Bengal, 
39; United Piovince, 22, Punjsh, 16, Burma. 
51; Eastern Bengal and Aksuo, 58, Centril 
Provinces, 62; Noitb-West Trontiei Provinces, 
60 ; and Ooorg, 2 

" (&} Thehon member has doubtleee seen the 
resolution recenll> issued by tie Governmeht of 
Bombay which contained the ordeis of the Govern- 
ment, of India in regard to the treatment to be 
ftcoorded to old presses and iiewtpapere. It ts 
true that before those orders wete received 
eeciirity had been demanded from certain keepeia 
of presses and publishers to wham the principles 
upon which exemption may be granted properly 
applie.1 Oft receipt of the orders, the miatako 
was reclided and the Government or India have 
every reason to believe that the principles enu- 
, merated by them have removed all likelihood of 
disparity of treatment in futiiie. 

“ (e) The object of the Act being not punitive 
but preventive tiie Government of India have 
iilready advised Local Governments to convey 
warnings offending newspapers or presses rather 
tlian to Ksue at once an order demanding security, 
avhen it believes that such wsrnings will be effec 
tive. They do not propose to prescribe to Local 
Governments tie form in which warnings shall 
be conveyed, but it may be inferred that in order 
to render such warnings eff.-clive, the offending 
• passages of articles arc usually indicated. If the 
Utter part of the hon. luember’s question refers 
to publications of which tbo forfeiture has been 
ordered under eection 1 2, I would point out that 
orders under that section refer only to the 
individual editor specified in the notification 
and that if subsequent editions were published 
containing no matter of the natiiie described 
in section 4 (1) of the Act, those editors would 
of course not bo liable to forfeiture. 


** (if) The hon tneniber will observe that in 
cases of forfiitiire uiidiu section 12 (1) uf *1'® 
the Uw lequircs tlie Local Goveininent merely to 
state IQ its notiGcatii-n the prouiuls of its opinion 
upon vhich the declai.ilion of foifeilure is based. 
On the other hin.l, in orders of foif.-ituro paved 
iindereectiona 4.C and 9 the Local Government 
IS lequind by li»/ to state .u describe the words, 
sights ui visible iPpieseii'Ktions which being of 
the nature described in secti m 4 (1) render the 
security depo-ited b) a keeper of npiiting press 
or by a publisher li ihlo to foifeituie The differ* 
enie in procediiie was presciihed advisedly and 
the Oovernm»'nt of Indis aie not prepared to^ 
leqiieet Local Oovernments to go beyond the 
requirements nf the law, 

“(e) The GoverniTieut of India liavo already 
advised Local Oovernineiits that when fresh 
declamtior.a rib made, aecurity should not be 
demanded from the keepers of existing newspapers 
which me well conducted, es has already been 
observed. The object cf the Act is to prevent 
not to punish offences and past good conduct and 
the likehnod of future good conduct may lepiti* 
mately be required aa conditions of exemption,” 
The Qon Mr. Earle, replying to Mr, Gokhale*e 
question r« the action taken by Local Govern* 
menta under the ?iess Act, 1909, said " A re- 
turn showing the cases in which action has been 
taken by Local Guveinments and administrations 
under section 1 2 of the Press Act is laid on the 
table. Actions taken under sections 4, 6, 9, ll 
and 12 alone are under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India reported to them and ns they hnve 
received no reports under sections 4, C, 9 end 11. 
they presume that no orders have been issued there- 
under Full Information ns to the action taken 
uder the other provisions of the Act can only 
be obtained from Local Ouvernments, nnd ns the 
working of the Act in gt-neial will be noticed in 

the annual I'pport on newspaper*, the Government 
of India do net consider it necessary to call for 
apecial retiiri.R.” 

Mr Earle, replying to Mi. Gokhale's qiu-sHon 
re the non acceptance of aeciiiity in Government 
promissory notes —The incident referred to 
in (xiniieckion with the T’un/at /Idforats has not 
been brought to the notice of the Government, 
The answer to the latter part of the question will 
be found in aectiona 3 and 8 of the Press Act 
wticb provide that security may be tendered either 
in money or the equivalent thereof in securities 
of the Government of India 
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The Price of Commodities. 

The 45th annuil “Statement exhibiting the 
the Moral an^ Material Progress and Condition of 
India ” has been issued In the form of n Blue- 
Book It deals with the jear, 1908-09 

The jMr 1908, sl'owed ft further sharp rise in 
the price of comuioditie-*, into whieh an official in 
qulry la now being conducted The trading eom- 
nunity is beliereJ to have m general beneEleil 
from the rise, and in the great industrial centres 
the adaaneo in \v«gea has kept pace with it, but it 
has inflictod hardship upon the ovanera of 6aed 
incooics and upon tne miifs of the population 
where wag»a are more or less cuatomaia The 
demand for lalsiiir, nioroavsr, was m ciian) pio 
vioces III txccia of euppl), and toanj dialricls 
ct the Furjab report a flow of labour from the 
Tillages to the tonne or the new canal coloniee ; 
whilst in Madras the demand for egricuUural 
labour was becoaiag diffiiult to meet bavinga 
bank returns an I other b.taking returns and the 
operations of co operate e credit eocietiee, cepecialK 
in the rural districts, are dietiiictfy cncouiagiog, 
though many parts of India had only begun to 
recover from the elTects of the great frinine of 
1U07. The area irrigated by the great imgntion 
workH under the I’ubiio Wnika Depaitnient con 
tinned to CTpand — rit , from a little over 16 
million acres in 1907 S, to nearly 161 million 
acres in IOCS 9 Some 91.1 miles of new rail 
Ways were npene.1 during the yevr, and nearly 
3,000 were unler cO’istrm lien or mnctioned at 
the close of tb« \-ear. With regard to Land 
L*gIdu(ion. it IS emlnontly aiticfsctory to note 
that the Punjeb I.and Alunatlou Act of 1900, 
which had fer the firat time undergone the eerere 
teat of a year of acute agricultural distrewi, 
susUioe-l the test with Eisrke<l suct*«» 


Indian Chartered Accountants- 

Society which is doing such useful woik in 
sending young Indians to Europe, America, and 
Japan to undergo a special training in some in- 
dustry with the object of developing it on their 
return to India, have recently made a new depar- 
ture in assisting a Bengali student to go to Eng- 
land to qualify as a Chartered Accountant, writes 
tho Empire Constilering the way in which limited 
liability companies have sprung into existence of 
lato years in India, and the neceinity of securing 
competent accountants as auditors, there would 
appear to be plenty of openings for capable 
young Indians in this profession Toths Bom- 
bay FiCHiJency must be swsrded tbs credit of 
haviig the 6rst Indian Chartered Accountant, 
but now that Bengal has made s start, it avill 
not be loDg before Mr Ray's example is follow- 
ed. At least five years' resideoce in England is 
required to qualify, and in that time Tslusbls 
knowledge of tbe way In which British Industrial 
concerns ere conducted must be acquired. 

British Capital- 

The -itulul of July 9, publishes impressive 
aUtiati<.s showing tlie capital loiestiuents of the 
British public in 1910, and tbe increase as 
compared with the corresponding periods of 
|>T»c*dirig years It shows that the total capital 
su>»cript>na to new in the six months to 

Juno amounteil to X169,19S,000, exclusive of 
all loans lesued for conversion purposes and all 
shares lasued to promoters. That was X3i,372,900 
more than injthe first half of 1909, X48,649,700 
more than in the corresponding peviod td 
1903, and .£81,261.800 mere than in 1S07. Of 
the capital subscribed in the first eix months 
-t 1510. 1:30,051.500 wu in „f honn 

icreetment«,Z97,782,300in foreign, 
in colonial, and X15,88i,600 to India. 



SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE LNDIAN KEUIEH. 



THE TRANSVAAL INDIAN DEPORTEES BCrORE THEIR DEPARTURE FROM M 
Th« fo^ur in tlie o«.tro are tlie rrien.U «ho attended onlhem during Oieir Ktay ». Mndr. 
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Confidential Information for British 
Manufacturers. 

Tho ComWfrcinl Intelligercfl UrnncU of the 
Eoiird of TrfKle hss for Sbveral )e»rs l^en in 
the habit of forwarding to Chambers of Com 
merce for the use of their members, but not for 
pablicatioD, mformiUon (chiefly m to openings 
abroad for British trade) to which it appeared 
desirable in British commercial interests to draw 
attentiQU coofilentielly The plan lias met with 
general approval, and, in 1906, in order to 
BtUic moro fully the purpose of the Board, 
namely, to reach all British manufacturers or 
traders interested, it was decided, to supplement 
tbs above mentioned ajatem by epening at tho 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, 73, Baainghall 
Street, EC, a Register of British firms who 
desire to receiae each confidentiil infumatioo 
relative to their respective trades os may come 
into the hands of the Branch. The Register 
was opened in January, 1907, and a const* 
derahle number of British firms have tinco 
applied and had their names Inserted thero* 
in. British firms desiring to have tbeii names 
entered in this Register should fill up and forward 
to the Commercial Intelligence Branch a form of 
application, copies of which may be obtained at 
the offices of the Branch. No chaise is made for 
information supplied, but every firm admitted to 
the Register is required to become a subscriber 
to the “ Board of Trade Journal ” in order to 
ensure that those who wish to receive confidential 
inforrcatioii should fiiat be in possession of all 
the offical informatioii relating to their particiilar 
trade which is publisbe<l in that Journal Tba 
annual subscription to the Journal, including 
postage, 15< 2d, The Branch is also alwaya 
ready to answer enquiries, as far b.s possible, on 
specific subjects, in the interest of British trade. 
—The 7»dI<iH Tfrtile Jonmal. 


Punjab Agricultural College* 

Tlie question i*f the admission of students from 
Native States and from the North-West Frontier 
Province to the Punjab Agricultural College has 
lecently come under the considerition of t^e 
Punjab Oovernroent, in view of the overcrowding 
of the Institution it has been decided that for 
the present the number of new admissions 
should be restricted to 3S per anninn. In future 
28 vaeancies will be re«PiveJ for the Province 
and five each for the Punjab Native States nnj 
Foreign Provinces As regards tho fees to be 
charged the fullon ing scale has been sanctioned 
Rs 12 per mensem for all students from the 
Punjab and Rs. 16 per mensem for all atudsnts 
fiom Native Su*es and from Foreign Provinces, 
These fees will be paid by sthoUrehip holders in 
the onlinary wa) and are to be charged for 
12 months and not for nine nnntha as at present. 
The new ratce will take effect from July, 1911. 

Help to Indian Weavers* 
“CumimS'ioncr" Booth Tucker, who has charge 
of the Saliatioo Army work in India, and is now 
on ai.hort vwit to Ergland, tnlked over Ills expari- 
ences the ctlier day in an interview with a 
London newspaper reprecentativo and, referring 
to the weaving work done under tne aiispicea of 
the Army, aaid . " We have, taken op the great 
weavers* caste There are 11,000,000 of these, 
and tho trade has beeu handed down from father 
to ran for generations We have started six weav- 
ingsehooh, and have patented an improved hand- 
loom. We show them which are the best markets 
for their goods, and secure them a proper supply 
of yarn at reasonable market prices. These 
Indian weavers are the beat craftsmen in the 
world,anl they only want some one to show them 
kow to make the best of thrir produce,” 
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amply justified in the criticiRn's they 
made touching the underestimates of the 
opium revenue. The latest figures, as 
published in the Gazette of ludia^ show 
that the gross opium revenue already 
received in the Imperial Treasury for 
the four months of the official year ending 
with July last amounted to 8‘83 crore 
Eupees against only 1'97 crore Eupees 
in the corresponding period of last 
year. Practically, the excess is 1*86 
crore Eupees, and there are yet eight 
months to run. Assuming even that 
during those months there may be no 
further windfalls, is it not apparent that 
the entire deficit, for which the enhanced 
taxation has been imposed, is already 
made up ? 

But the Under-Secretary observed in 
his speech that owing to thelast remission 
of theSalt Duty and the very insignificant 
loss in the amount of the Income-tax by 
reason of the taxable minimum being 
somewhat raised, the revenues have not 
yet overtaken the expenditure. TbU is 
unfortunate. Worse still is that theUnder- 
Secretary ofiered no convincing explana- 
tion for this growing expenditure. On 
the other hand, the Pmance Minister 
declared iliat the normal growth of the 
expenditure could have been met " from 
our growing revenues I ” The distant, 
and least informed authority at West- 
minster assured the Uousetliat the revenue 
had not jet overtaken the increased 
expenditure, wliereas the nearer and 
most informed authority declared that 
but for the larger assignment made to 
Eastern Bengal and liie prospective 
diminution in tlie opium revenue he 
would have been fully able to meet^ the 
growing expei\diture from the " growing 
revenues.” Here, then, is to be noticed 
a wide divergence in the two statements 
which inform us plainly how far neither 


the one nor the other authority lias been 
able to justify even by a hair’s breadth 
the imposition of the enhanced taxation. 
It is a pity that no member of the House 
of Commons rose in his place to point out 
this conflict of opinion between the two 
authorities. He might have wellinquired 
as to which authority it was whose state- 
ment the House could most rely upon ! 

It is superfluous to further comment 
on that part of Mr. Montagu’s speech 
which has reference to the Budget. He 
made no attempt whatsoever to justify 
the immense growth in civil expenditure 
and railway interest charges. More. It 
18 , indeed, amazing for a responsible 
Minister to rise in his place and shew no 
concern whatever lor the still alarming 
pace at which expenditure has been 
allowed to grow, in face of his own 
admitted fact tliat the revenue has not 
yet overtaken it. Any honourable 
member with an economic conscience 
might have reasonably put the ques- 
tion to Mr. Under-Secretary Montagu 
whether it was a wise and sound policy 
of public finance to allow expenditure to 
run at double the speed at which revenue 
waa growing, especially for a country 
situated like India wliere the annual 
revenue was almost wholly dependent 
on the condition of each year’s agricul- 
tural prospects, not to say aught about 
the extremely limited sources of revenue 
for puipOHCK of taxation. But to 

we it seems extraordinary that in 
face of the aalutory criticism made 
by the popular representatives in the 
V iceregal Council, those responsible for 
the soundness of Indian finance should 
still light-heartedly talk of tlie growing 
expenditure whicii, I repeat, imperatively 
rtemands a serious curtailment. 1 have 
only to adduce the latest fioures of net 
revenue and expenditure, tabulated in the 
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tliey desire to keep tlie fair sex cliained to the 
post of ignorance, bnt this species is dis- 
appearing from the centre of the Oriental 
stage. The progressive Easterner to-day is 
the woman’s man. lie believes in woman’s 
rif’ht to equal privileges with himself. Ilis 
is the gospel of female education ; and he 
preaches this sermon to man and woman alike. 
He exhorts woman to come out from her 
privacy, to take advantage of modem schools, 
to scientifically train her brain and muscle, 
to engage in the uplift of her kind. He ad- 
monishes man to file the fetters o! the fair 
sex and furnish the capital to establish and 
maintain schools and academies for growing 
girls and classes for adult women. Thu», the 
sexes, instead of playing at cross-purposes, are 
co-operating with each other in the endeavour 
to further the material and moral interests of 
the women of the Orient. Under this impetus 
the Aslan woman is rapidly coming into her 
own and rendering herself capable of di-charg- 
ing her legitimate functions and shouldering 
hex responsibilities. 

The greatest forward movement in thi'^ 
respect has taken place in Japan. There, the 
education of the girls is free and compulsory, 
and at least half of the 6,000,000 odd 
Japanese school-children are members of the 
fair sex. Japanese girls, moreovei, are ubi- 
quitou'* in the business world. They enter 
into any and every trade and profession until 
recently looked upon as man’s especnl preserve 
and fill their positions to the entire sati'-faction 
ofeverjone concerned. The marriage ageis slow- 
ly advancing to between eighteen and twenty- 
five and Uieeducated maid insists upon xeleclm'' 
her husband-to-be, Tlie advancesl Nipponese 
women are venturing into political reform 
movements and are agitating for the enfran- 
chisement of their sex and tlie removal of all 
disabilities under which they unjustly labour. 
These wide-awake women are doing important 
work in educating the le-s ndvaiice<l members 
of their sex and IhiH are helping to raise the 
lone of the entire Japanese womanhood. The 
enlightened, patriotic Japanese woman is now 
quite freely ncknowledge<l to have farni«hed 
the moral strength that helped the Sunrise 


Empire win lier v ictory over Russin. Ten'years 
before the Russo-Japanese war she constituted 
the backbone of the Land of the Rising Sun 
in the China-Japan war. To-day, she is coming 
to be regarded as the chief strength of the 
nation, and ns such is being carefully trained 
for her life-work. 

Of course, the advancement of women could 
not go on in Japan without inspiring the 
Dragon Empire to similar activity. In Chinn, 
too, woman is shaking off her shackles. 
The late Dowager Empress did much to 
mitigate the sorry condition of her women 
subjects, and principally ow’ing to her influ- 
ence, foot-binding received its deathblow and 
“ natural feet” now' are coming to be fashion- 
able in the Aliddle Kingdom. Free and 
compulsory education for girls on the same 
ba»i8 as that provided for boys rapidly is open- 
ing the eyes of the rising generation of Chinese 
girls to their limitations and possibilitleb. The 
more progressive amongst them are taking an 
active part in various social and political re 
forms and are announcing their intention tc 
choose their own life partners and do what they 
believe is for their be«t interests, disobeying 
their (larenlB, if necessary, in order to do so, 
Indeed, some Celestial maids have conceived 
the idea of initiating a strict "marriage 
strike" if forced into matrimony .against theii 
will and w uhes 


IS iioi lagging tar ueliina uninr 

in matters of womnn-emancipation. Here, like- 
wise, active eduralionnl propaganda work i: 
bringing woman to the front of the stage. In 
the universities already many Indian woiner 
are snatching tlie highest degrees from men. 
climbingover the heads of hundreds of mem- 
bers of the sterner sex in order to reach tin 
places of honour. In two or three of th( 
Native States girls of a certain age nre corn- 
lielled to attend free schools. In Hritis! 
India, a eompiehensiie system of free ami 
compulsory education has not yet been design- 
ed ; but every year it is becoming plainer tc 
the Government that such a couise is desir- 
able. Even as it U, g.rls ar-e Uk.ng adv.an- 
o leezHling scholastic in«titutions nne 

under the impetus of modern education mosi 
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LITERARY. 


PROGRESS JS INDIA, 

Tlie Utast volume of the “ StetixtieH of 
IndU" deals with Elucation, Printing Presaee 
and Publications. From it we learn that the 
total number of scholars in British India in 
1908 09. was 5,984,110, an increase of 1,5^0.375 
or 34 per cent in the last decade The male 
echolars numhere-l 5,200,035 as compared with 
4.037,821 ten years ago, and the fenialps f.nm 
^'*1 7dl,075 as compared with 425,914 The 
tltal number of educational institatinnsinlOOS 09, 
**i 163,129 of which 154,018 were for males 
*i>d 14,111 for females It is calculated that 
each institution for males serrea neirly four 
towns am! Tillages, and each lostituUcn for 
famales nearly 41 towns and villsges Of the 
total nnmber of scholars 4,278,326 males and 
693,287 females are in primary eehocle. and 
919,300 males and 90,227 females are in second 
ate «c1iools and rollegoa The total eipenditiire 
on education iiu,i-w«.rd from Its 3,77,00,000 ten 
yeara before to Rs 6,58,00,000 in 1903 09 or 
**y 75 per cent About 54 per cent cf the total 
»*pendilure in 1908 09, was met from taxation, 
about 26 per cent from fees and tho Waitce 
**s provide,! by subscriptions, endowments and 
roiactllanrous items. 

REStABCB IX StRSKRlT 

The D \. V. College Managing Coismitteo 

’“reannonneed a rehoUrship of lU 75 per meraem 
forreseareh in advance! Classical Sanskrit tenaWo 
^ A. y. College for two years The applicant 
""i*t be an Arya Ssmajist, an M. A. and Sanskrit 
®f an Indian University or a Shastn pnaseseing 
*t>o»le,ipe of English 
SO 


TUB INDIA SOCIErr, 

A Society entitled “The India Society" is on the 
point of being started in London with the object 
of promoting the study and appreciation of Indi.Tn 
culture in itaietlhetic aspects in England, politica 
being absolutely excluded from its scope. In 
artistic ciiclea in London there is a growing 
feeling that in Indian sculpture, architecture 
and painting, as well as in Indian literature 
and music, there is a vast uiiexplined field, the 
investigation of which will bring about a better 
understanding of Indian ideals and aspirations, 
both at home and in India For many years 
past learned societies in Francs have received 
liberal aid from tbs Government in sending out 
expeditions to procure specimens of sculpture, 
painting and arthitectural work from the Fieoch 
possession in the Far East , the Dutch museums 
are furnished with many splended miginal speef- 
mens and reproduttiens of sculpture from Java ; 
while the Prussian Coverment has lately sanc- 
tioned a scheme for e great Asiatic Art Museum 
in Beiliu 


There la little hope of getting the British Govern- 


o bestir Itself on similar 1 


I, but sotne- 


thirg St least can be dono by private enterprise, 
and one nf »ho firs! endearniira of the India 
Society will he t.i lo ewitthing in ita power 
to promnte the acfiuiaition by our national and 
provincial muaeuma of woiks representing the 
best Indian art The Society proposes to publish 
works showing the be^t eiamplve of Indian archi- 
tecture, Bculpturo and painting, both ancient and 
moderr, which will be issued free or allow prieea 
to members of the Society The Society also 
hopes to aid in keeping alive the traditional arts 
and handicrafts of India, and to develop the Indian 
educaticn in art matters along Indian and not 
European line* The Executive Committee include 
the names of X. M’. Arnold. Mrs Leighton 
Cleather, A K. Coomaraswamy, Walter Crane 
E D ITavell, Mrs Ilerringham, Pairs Mali' 
T W. Rollestvin, and W. Rothenatem. The subi 
Bcriptim is a guinea a year, or twelve guineaa 
for !•»•; and any Anglo-Indian n.- educated 
Indian, who sympalhi.ea with the objects nf the 
"• "q"-!-' >• .—n.nmi. .i,h Ih, 
" —■'"<«>», Ckrht 

Church Road, Bampetead. 
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the ' tem'ple, in the market place, on the 
exchange, you will fiml her, in her tigU- 
filting jacket with its loose sleeves, and 
a scant petticoat— alu ays setupulously clean, 
for, n dirty Barman woman is seldom seen — 
always smilingly complacent — always serenely 
capable. If you go into a jewelry store 
where thousands of rupees worth of precious 
stones are displayed for sale, you will 
learn that a woman owns and manages it, 
and that all the clerks are -women. Kyou 
stroll into a booth in the market where the 
total stock of fcuifc is not worth fifteen tu^iees, 
a woman will hand you an orange or a mango 
and accept the coin in payment. If you see, 
on the nver-hank, a gathering of people clad 
in tich-hucd garments, you may think it is a 
picnic parly } hut it will prove, on closer in- 
vestigation, to he a band of Burmese women 
washing the family Imen iti the rivet and 
making a gala occasion out of w'h.it usually is 
looked upon as wearisome w'ork. In the railway 
station a woman sells you tickets. In the 
hotel, a woman is your host. If you are look- 
ing for an amanuensis, a Burmese girl can 
readily be secured who will Uke your dicta- 
Uoo in Rhoitliand and deftly hammer the keys 
of the latest model typewriter as she tran- 
scribes her notes. Not long ago a woiuen 
stockbroker in Rangoon died, leaving behind 
her lakhs of rupees, all amassed by her own 
ingenious operations cm the exchange. Indeed, 
the major iiortioii of the retail trade of the 
country is in the hands of the Burmese women } 
and even in the remotest rural di'tncU seldom 
is an illiterate female to be found. 

It is impossible to tell whether the smiling 
woman who serves you is married or single. 
There is nothing about lier name to indi- 
cate w'helher she is “ Mi^s ” or “ Mrs.” The 
Burmese woman is too independent to permit 
such humihating tagging, to which even the 
most mililaiil suffragists of England submit 
without & munnuT. Maid or wife, sheis called 
“Mali”, and unless she has a herd of child- 
ren kicking nlio’it underfoot, or nurses her 
Iwby as she wails on you in booth or shop, yon 
never can tell whether or not she own-* such 8 
luxury as a husband. 


For, in Burma, a husband is truly a luxury 
in every sense of the word. In that land it is 
literally a case of : , ,, 

“ETeryliody works but father, and he nts around all 

Toashog hU feet by the fireside, smoking his pipe of 
clay 

>IoUin takes in washing, so does sister Ann. 

Everybody works at our house, but ray old man. 

The man of Burma is like the lily of the 
field, lie toils not, neither does he spin. He 
dresses foppi«hly in fine, white linen, his 
costly garments richly embroidered with 
colored silks, his head crowned by a gay-hued 
turban. And all the time he slouches about 
and smokes, while his wife is grinding out the 
fannly li>ing in the business world. More- 
over, the Burmese man is proficient in arith- 
metic. He figures that if one wife can keep 
him in comfort, more than one will maintain 
him in luxury, so be marries two or three 
wives and they see to it that be is provided 
with everything necessary to the comfort and 
well-being of a gentlemnu. Each wife main- 
tains an esUblishment of her own and earns 
the wherewithal to keep the domestic 
machinery running smoothly and furnish 
pocket-money for her coxcomb husband. The 
man hoards around among his wives, living first 
with one and then with another, ns the spirit 
moves him. 

Marriage in Burma is purely a secular 
affair. No wedding ceremony of any kind is 
performed to celebrate the occasion, other than 
a feast given to the relatives and friends. If 
the young couplo meet with parental opposi- 
tion, elojienseiit is unheeitntirgly resorted to. 
They do not have any trouble in the matter in 
the way of securing a license or finding a 
pneH to perform the ceremony. They simply hie 
themselves to the woods, remain there for a 
day or two, and then return home husband and 
wife, to find a fine feast prepared in their 
honour. The young man and woman eat rice 
out of the same bowl and that is allthe ser- 
vice th.it IS necessarj- legally to unite the two 
together. 

.1 secure a divorce in Burma 

tbat there is no excuse for a n unhappy couple 

• TJie ehoruK of » popular Aracritaa soog 
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wniT IS A roimcAL offexcb t 
The Home Correspoi dent cf the MaJrai 
mskes the following oWrvfttions in his “Legal 
Notes," on the ques’ion of Internetion&l Law in 
connection with the suiivnder of the Hindu 
student Viosjak Sivarkar to the French Govern- 
ment — 

“Of eouise, the suggestion that Savsrkar is • 
political offender is an assumption oiilj In the 
Extradition Treaty between Englmd and France 
U is etipulited that neither party will surrender 
an accused person if the offence in re*pect of 
which surrender is demanded shall be deetned 
by the party upon which it is made to be a 
political offence or to be an act connected with 
such an offeneo. What ti a political offence? In 
Oastloni’a case (1890), Queen's Bench, p 149, 
the Court adopted the deSiutiun of it given in 
Stephen’s History of Criminal Law that it means 
A crime iucidental to, and forming pert of, 
political disturbances The Swiss Government 
tried to extradite CastiniO for Che murder of a 
northern Swiss named Roesi. It wu proved 
that there had been an uprising ngaiost the 
Centra] GoTeriimeiit, and that in an attack upon 
the MunKipal buildiog*, in which fire arms were 
used, Castioiii shot Roesi dead It was not eug 
geste-1 that the prisoner bad any spite against 
tba unfurbiinate Rossi, and in these circum- 
stances, the Courc held that this was a political 
oSeuLe for which Custicoi could not be extra- 
dited The same plea was unsuccessfully msde 
on behalf of the Fiench anarchist Meunier, whose 
is reported in (1894) 2, Queen’s Bench, 
p. 415 Meumer bad blown up tbe Cafe Very 
•n Pans, thereby killing two peiple and bad 
caused another explosion at some barracks 
It was not contested that tbe Cafe Very crime 
not a political offence, but it was argued 




that the explosion at the barrack came within 
the exception. Mr. Justice Cave, in the course 
of his judgment, made the following observa- 
tiuBS upon the nature of dimes committed by 
anaRhUts in t^e furtherance of their propa- 
ganda — ‘ It appears to me that, iu order to con- 
stitute an offence of a political character, there 
mast be two or more parties in the State, each 
seeking to impose tho Government of their own 
cbaice on the other, and that, if the offeoce is 
ccmmiUed by one side or tbe other in pursuance 
of that object, it is a political offence, otherwise 
not. In the present case, there are not two 
parlies la tbe State, each seeking to impose the 
Government of their own choice on the other, 
for, tbe party with whom tbe accused is identified 
by the evidsnce end by bis own voluntary state- 
ment, namely, tbe party of anarchy, is the enemy 
of all Governments. Tbeir efforts sre directed 
primarily against tba general body of citizens. 
Ibey may, sseondarily and incidentally, commit 
an offence agaiurt some particular Government i 
but anaRliist offences are mainly directed agaiost 
private ntizene ' 

“ It may be arguable as to which view of the 
Liw would be applicable to those individuals 
who are commonly described as the lodian an- 
aRbisK But the importint thing is that no 
question of this sort could have arisen, had 
Savarkar succeeded m finding sanctuary on 
French territory, because none of the offences 
with which he is charged are included in the 
list of eztraditaole offences set out in the Treaty. 
There is, perhaps, one possible exception, and that 
IQ the offence of 'abetment of murder.' But 
Mas IS a creature of the Indian Penal Code. 
The Treaty only specifies 'murder and attempt- 
ed murder.' The English Law regards the ac- 
cessory before the fact who aids and abets the 
commission of the offence is on the same level 
of guilt as the principal felon 1 But whether 
Ibe French Law makes a distinction I am not 
in a position to say. Assuming tnat ' abetment 
of murder’ is an extraditable offence, it is a 
rule recognised by both the English and French 
Courts that a person surrendered for such an 
offence shall not be put upon his trial for any 
offenre than is not extraJitable.” . 
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THE VETO QUESTiOH IN INDIA- 


}Y Rny. 


..BCnXARD LUCAS 


..i Veto of tlie House of Ivinh k the 
burning question nt the present time 
in the political life of England. The 
has been called in question of an unelect- 
ed and essentially consersative body to place 
its \eto on the decisions of a elected body 
representative of the people of England »ho 
lia\e been definitely chosen to give espression 
to the will of the people. When the subject 
is considered apart from the political interests 
with which it 13 more or leas complicated, it 
resolves itself into a conflict as to the right 
of the established order to veto all t-hanges 
except «uch as it distinctly approves. The 
llou'e of I^rds is a representative body, but 
it is representative of a Fast which has had 
t-srtay, rather than of the Present which now 
IS. It is called an hereditary Chamber, but 
the only intieritanee it can guarantee to pre- 
serve is that of the titles conferred upon a 
past nobility, If it could guarantee the con- 
tinuance of the nobility rather than the con- 
tinuance of the title, it would be the finest 
legislative Chamber in the world. The House 
of Commons is the true represenUthe ol the 
England that now is, the expression of the 
present will of the English people. The 
supreme question is as to how far it is wise 
and beneficial for the Present to be subject to 
the veto of the P.ast. There are some who feel 
so inten»e1y the urgency of the demands of 
this living Present, that they are impatient 
with any liindrnnce to the renlisalion of the 
measures which the Present needs, and would 
therefore, abolish altogether the dead hand of 
the Pa't in whatever form It may be represent- 
ed. The Past, they feel, was once n living 
Present, and then whether for weal or woe it 
had its day. It has however cea«ed to be h 
unconscious and unresponsive to the throbbing 
and pulsating life of the Present, and should, 
therefore, have no power to prevent the life of 
to-day expressing itself in ways that seem to 
itW. There are others, on the contrary, 
who are deeply conscious that we are whatwe 


are lo-aay ns me resuii-ui luc x , 

consequently, deprec.ate either hastily or reck- 
lessly catting ourselves off from the Past A 
veto therefore on the part of those who are the 
bestrepresenlatives of tlie Past, who are Iea.st 
affected by the mere passing emotions and 
imperfect apprehension of the real issues of 
the Present, 13 imperatively demanded in the 
true interests of the continuity of national life. 
Betw'een these two extremes there are many 
others who incline to a retention of the veto 
but favour a modification in the constitu- 
tion of the body to whom this right of veto is 
entrnsted. 

In India, there is no similar political ques- 
tion absorbing the interest of the people, but 
there is es^otially the same conflict between 
the veto of the Past over the activities of the 
Present, and India is divided into the same 
two great classes of Liberals and Conservatives. 
The conflict here however is not so much a 
politic.al one, ns it is a social and religious 
one. There is no country in the world where 
the veto of the P.ist over the life of the Present 
IS so strong as it is in India, and tliere i", 
consequently, no country where Progress in 
social and religious matters is so hindered and 
thwarted. The veto of the Sbastras in the 
Social and the veto of the Vedas in the reli- 
gious spheres, are absolute nod undisputed by 
the great ma^s of the people of India. The 
dead hand of the Past lies cold nnd clammy on 
the throbbing social nnd religious life of Indi.i, 
preventing that life expressing itself. In the 
political sphere, there is no such veto, with the 
result that the one living interest in the 
national life of India at the present time is the 
politic.aI interest. The Indian politician has 
nothing to fear either from ca.ste or religion, 
while the social nnd religious reforinerhas every- 
thing to fear and nhthing to hopeforfrom either 
hU fellow ca-*temen or his co-religionists. The 
Indian politician may be so utterly un-Indian 
as to be that distinctively \Wteni product, — 
an Anarchist, but neither his fellow castemen 
nor his religions teachers will exerci.se any veto 
over his conduct. If ever a veto were more 
needed or could be more beneficially exercised 
it would be by the the public outcasting of 
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SCIENCE. 

INSECT POLLI.SATIOV OF PLiSTS. 

‘The Inter-UeUtion of Insei-ts with Manta’ la 
the subject of an article by Mr 1*. B Gregsoo, 
ill Chamher't Journal for June 

After telling how inaecla attack plants and 
6 image the leares, the root, the seeds, the fruit, 
etc , he turns to a h.appier phase in their lives 
and ejpUins same of the kinvl oSices done to 
phcts by certain insects Plants have several 
w*)s of attracting insects The petals or sign 
boards painted all kinds of eilours announce to 
the inaecta that here is good honey As the honey 
is to he found right down in the bavi of the 
flower, the bees force their wiy down as far as 
they an. In doing so they rub against the 
itamecia, and get some of the pollen upon then 
holie*, and vrben they go to another flower tor 
more honey they touch the pistil and tome of 
the pollen attaches to it and iiuickens iho s*e<ta 
into life. Plants which blossom m the evening, 
most of which sre white and heavily ecente<t, 
depen 1 on moths to carry their pollen fewn 
blor*som to blo-ssora Bees only »i»it one kind 
of floT-ei a day. 11 an apple-blossoro was the 
first Cower visited by a bee in the morning, it 
Would only visit apple bloesoms during the whole 
of that day The Kngluh figwort is poibnated 
almoel eiclusively by wasps The Dasturtium 
can only be pollinated by the humble bee, becau*e 
no other insect has a prohocis Vsng enough to 
ceach the bottom of the spur which bclda the 
honey Ertry attempt to grow reil clover m 
Australia and New 2eaUnd failed until tto 
hambU bee was import“d The Smyrna 6g c*n 
ouly be prodjce>l by the agency of a small in«ect 
tilled the Capri Eg<wa>p Gardenera and floriste 
often pollinate flowers tbemeetree. Flowire which 
hare not a showy signboard or a strong »?*nt to 
adrerties them have to be pollinated by Iho wind. 


ASTRONOMT IS ISliIA. 

A well attended meeting, representative in 
character, was held recently at Oulcutta in the 
office of the Comptoller of Indian Treasuries 
under the presideucj of Mr. Tomkins, F. R. A. S. 
Mr Tomkins pointed out that some interest had 
recently been cieatcd in astronomical matters by 
the appearance of Ualley’a comet and it had 
been suggested that astronomical work in a small 
way might be done in India by those interested 
in the science of astronomy if they arranged to 
work together to obtain common methods and 
aims and the advantages of mutual help. The 
speaker drew special attention to researches of 
amateurs which had led to startling dtscoi tries. , 
lie eiplained in detail how ft was possibls to 
csiry on work r.ub moderate expenditure Some 
members of the meeting spoke in eupport of the 
proposed scheme Tbs moeting adopted a resolu* 
tion for the fcrroation of a society for the advaDCs- 
men*, of astrooomy m India, the maximum subs* 
rnption by oiembers being fixed at Rs. 10 per 
annum This was followed by the enrolment 
of 5“ meoibers who then elected a preliminery 
comnuUce Thia committee will consider the 
following iDsttpis —Name of (be Society, rules, 
regulations and tbs constitution of the goreming 
body The suggestions of the committee will 
then bo brought forward for adoption by the 
members of the society at a general meeting to 
b« held on the 26lh August next, 
rvjuBiors bed ucht. 

.ImeriCTii .Verfiane (New York) says The dam- 
age dors by red light “hsa eo Jong been known 
that it IS rather surprising to see red glasa u«ed 
eo extersively.” The eff.ct b cot only upon the • 
retina in the w.y of fatisrue and imtalion, it 
seem*, bat al*o upon the cervoos system Iteelf. 
For irrta..ce, when a red free light is installed in 
pnnticg-cfScee, •• lh» relief is so great that no 
other will be tolerated hy the wctkicen." 



DADABHAl NAOROJI. 

'jhe/alloiciiiy w Ur Dudabhni tfuorqfCa Mr(im})h)e rtplj/ to hU S6llt 
JjirtAtl'iy fonjTOiuMnon# —I offtr nig MOrt h*<trt/tU tbroikii lo uUfnrndB in 
India, England an«l South Afrvxt wAo fcnic «««< me iMr kind coiigratulationa 
and good leiahrt for my SClh btrlhilag. I um forry IKul the paat gear ira» not 
free from violence. I again entreat not to retort to xioleote. At I liaie aaid, 
"our grierancet are mang and they are Jutl" MainUnn the ttruggle for 
eesenftoi rrforwa with vneeating endroiour and tcif-tacrijice peacefully 
patiently and pcrteierlnglg awdappealmihout fear or fulleriig to ihecon- 
telenet and righleoutntM of the Brittth nation t fttifrom patting eienlt nwii 
rfer/(zra(ione IAn( (Aere ieyood Aope Ua( aveA <i;7>ecTt xcill bear fruit in tuch 
m«i»«rea of eueeettlre rrforma om vould ut«mn(<(y fulfil our t-fyhta end 
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TDE LOXDOS DI'TDT: SOCIETT. 

The following prospectus over the eignstare 
of Mejor N. P. Sinh», I M. S., (ReUrsA) gtves 
fuller pnrticulsrs of the morement to which 
reference wus msde in our last issue* — 

In thcae d*ys every Nstiomlity, Rsce, Cota- 
inunity and Creed in England has found it 
nece«sary to establish some League, A«ocialion, 
Society or Union to safeguard and promote 
the interests of its tr.enibers, wt ether political 
or spcinl, religious or secular. ''Union is 
strength "is a sounl principle in hun*an aflairs 
Without organisation there can be no cohesion or 
eo-operalion for a coaimon cause The Hindus 
In London experienced Utely the want of such 
organisation, when it was considered desirable 
that they should meet and express collectively 
their condolence on the lamented deeth of the 
late King-Emperor Edward VII , and their 
cungratulstiofis to His Moat Gracious Majesty 
the .King-Eoperor Oeoige V on his atce«sion 
to the Throne. A meeting had to be convened 
specially foi the purpose There have been, in 
past, otter occasions and occurrences, on which 
the existence of an organised body of Hindus 
Would have been (it may bo believed) of edvant 
aga to their interests and to the cause of their 
compatriots in India, and it may reasonably be 
snlicipated that simiUr opportunities for an ex 
pression of their views will offer themselves in 
the future. 

It is therefore of importsiice that there should 
be a constitii'ed Socie'y in London, to which 
all nindus of any caste. Or any allied Branch 
such as the members of the Brshino Saroaj.the 
Arya Sspmj, the Prartlisna Samaj, etc, ehorild 
he eligible to belone Such a Society vrould 
afford a centre to which the Hindus in Eng 
land and London might rally whenever co Opera 
tlon might appear to be required 


The objects of the Society might (provision- 
ally) ba described as being; — 

(1) To afford opportiuiities for the collective 
expression of the views of Hindus 

(2) To facilibvte the advancement of causeS 
In which Hindus are concerned. 

(3) To domoiistrate end promote the loyalty 
of Hindus to the British Throne and Nation, 

COVSTITUTIOV. 

By way of Constitution it would be necessary 
to appoint at least (1) a President, (2) Vice- 
Presidents (substantive and honorary), (3) a 
tViuncil (or Committee), (4) a Secretary, (5) a 
Treasurer (ladies being eligible for some or all 
of these posts), and to 'fix up an address from 
which all notices sliould {«ue and to which all 
commnnications should be directed. 

No office or meeting room need be engaged 
at present, but one might be required hereafter. 

Rules will have to be drawn up for the oon- 
duct of the business of the Society ; these can 
be drafted ar.d brought before the Council (or 
Committee) for settlement 

A soiall aubscriptiOD will be required to de- 
fray the working expenses of the Society ; per- 
haps one guinea a year for members, and five 
ehillinga fur aasociates would be suitable amounts 

COHSE5CEMEJIT. 

His Highness tee Maharajah of Coooh Behar 
has been good enough to accept the post of Pre- 
sHent (provisionally) and Mr. K G Gupta, 
C. S I, the pest of Vice-President It would 
ba desirable that two permanent Hindu resi- 
dents in England, say Jlajor N P. Sinha, 24, 
Florence Road, Ealing, W. and National Liberal 
Clnb, London, shiniU undertake the dalles of 
Honorary Secretary, and Mr. S. M Mitra, 47, 
"Warrington Crescent Maida Vale, W , those of 
Hoooraty Correspondence Secretary, until other 
definite arrangements have been decided upon. 

Tlie first step will obviously be to hold a 
meeting of Hindus (of all <le«criptions) st some 
convenient place in London, for the purpose of 
passiog Resolutions and putting the movement 
on a proper ba»is 
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impfrati\ely demanding a change in the 
system which regulates social life. It »s the 
Kah Yuga which is re«ponsihle for the confu- 
sion of castes, not the confu=ion of ca«tes which 
brings in the Kali Yuga. This means that 
the altered conditions of life in which the 
spirit of the age expresses itself, necessitate a 
social intercourse which the caste system 
failed to provide. The confusion of castes 
therefore really foreshadows a transfusion, by 
means of which the organic life of the whole 
community will be enriched and elevated. 
The old injth as to the origin of the four 
castes laid its emphasis on the relative inferi- 
ority of different parts of IJrahma’s body. The 
modern mind, however, frankly recognismgthal 
it is amyth which contains a deep truth, lays 
the emphasis on the faci that all the castes 
constitute together the body of a Divine 
humanity. Hence, the head cannot say to the 
font, — I have uo need of thee, — nor the foot 
to the head,-— I have no need of thee; 
but each regards the other as a member of 
that one body which incarnates a divine 
humanity. What to the older standpoint there- 
fore looked like the confusion of castea and 
the destruction of Society, is seen from the 
newer standpoint to be that necessary trans- 
formation wliich ushers in a higher, richer 
and better social life. 

The absolute Veto of the Past against all 
change however rau«t be definitely repudiated, 
or social and religious reform are rendered 
impossible. There is no half-way house m 
this matter^ It is a question of Veto or no 
Veto. There are many in India to-d.ay who 
are resolutely opposed to th“ abolition of the 
Veto, and are asking instead for the reform 
xfl 'fiirti w'lia'ii exercise "Cue 'fe’io. They 
believe in the Veto of thes Past, but they desire 
to represent that Past in such n »ay 
that it may seen to he the true representative 
of the Present. I.ike the Conservative party 
in England, they want a reformed and stronger 
lloU'e of liOnls to exorcise an even stronrrer 
Veto than the old House. With this ohjecrin 
view they draw pictures of Ancient India in 
which the cities are illuminated with electric 
light, the Arjanshavel in Pullman cars and 


cross the ocean in turbine steaniers, while the 
gods circle around in aeroplanes and airships 
which put to shame our more clumsy and less 
success ful attempts. Having thus leconslnict- 
ed the Past and made Arynvarta more up-to- 
date than America, they denounce all attempts 
to restrict its Veto os impious and unpatriotic. 
To them India's Pa«t stands like the House of 
liords to the English Conser/alive, ns the only 
bulwark of national and religious life. To see 
lU Veto taken away seems to them like seeing 
the la'i liarner destioyed which separ.ates them 
fioin anarchy and confusion. However much 
one ail) lepudiate this new of the question, 
one cm sympathibe with the strong and in 
some reepeots sacred feelings of loyalty to the 
tinlional life of India winch no doubt call it 
fotili A nation winch is unmindful of its 
past and careless of its great traditions is ft 
nation with no vitality in its constitution to 
gu.iranlee its future. The E«ftU who despises 
hi8 Inrthrigbl is never the progenitor ofn great 
nation The man who boasts the loudebt of 
Ins contempt for caste is not infrequently the 
man who h«>s the minimum amount of caste of 
which to boa^l. 

At the same time we have to realise that 
the continuity of national life is not secured by 
embalming the body but by propognting the 
life. Modern India, if it is to he truly Indian, 
must lielieve not in the resurrection of the 
^dy, hut in the resurrection of the soul ; not 
in tlie re-animation of the vvorn-ont frame of 
Ancient India, hut in the re-incarnation of its 
vigorous life. 'The Veto, that is, must not be 
without, hut within the living Present. With- 
in that living Present all that is vital and 
worthy in the Past can exercise an iniine.nce 
which is both beneficial and unquestionable. 

It speaks in the veinacular of to-daj’, not in 
the Sanscrit of yesterday ; it directs towards a 
future goal rather than points back to one 
which has for ever been left behind ; it pre- 
mia es the truly national in the only way it can 
'’y re-incarnating it. 

The pathetic spectacle to be met with in 
many a town and village of India, of the 
growing estrangement and frequently open 
conflict between grandfather and grandson, 
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has full freedom to espre'^^ itself alike in the 
political, the social ami the religion spheres. 

It has no desiie to cut itself off from the 
Task not any intention -of tenonneing its 
birthright. It demands however that the 
Veto of the Past shall be exercised in dtrect- 
ing not in prohibiting piogres«, m controlling 
not in arresting the development of the national 
life. It craves for freedom from caste 
tyranny not for license from all social res- 
trictions. It asks for more social liberty, 
because it is conscious of the pos'-ession of a 
richer and fuller social life. It aeeka for 
religious liberty, not because it is irreligious 
or anti-religio'is, but because it is conscious 
of a wider religious outlook, and a bro.ader 
and deeper religious life. If w notional with- 
out being anU-foreign, patriotic without being 
jingoistic, religious, and that of a distinct- 
ively Indian type, without being either 
bigoted or obscurantist. 

It is the Young India thus roughly sketch- 
ed who is the hope of the future for, it is in 
his hands that the destinies of India he. it is 
to develop this type that all lovers of India of 
whatever creed or colour sliould unite. If we 
fail to produce ibis type, or if we stunt and 
thwart its normal development when it has 
been produced, we ruu the risk of allowing 
India to fall out of the ranks of the progresnve 
races of the world in whose hands is the future 
welfare of humanity. This would not be a 
merely national calamity, it wonld be a world 
calainiiy. India’s life in the Past hns been 
lived very much to herself nnd for lierFelf; she 
has yet to live for humanity. She has tlionght 
out life’s problems in the light of her own ex- 
perience exclusively, she has to re-tbink them 
for the w'orlrt and in the light of a fuller and 
wider experience. It is not therefore to Ancient 
India but to Young India that the world looks 
for help nnd inspiration and co-operation. It 
ism proportion therefore as Young India frees 
itself from the restrictions of the Past, while 
retaining all that is of permanent value in that 
IVt, that it will fit itself for the great and 
glorious task which awaits it. 

Itisunrortnnately always true that a man’s 
foes are those of his ow n household, and that 


Y’oung India will have to contend with its own 
kith and kin in the accomplishment .of its 
task. On the field of Kurukshetra, Aijuna is 
always confronted w'ilh those for whom he has 
the deepest affection, and to whom he feels 
himself bound by the most sacred ties. He is 
no Aijuua however if he declines the fight, 
however much he may’ hesitate to begin. 
Young India must look its ow’n Kurukshetra 
fairly in the face, and realise tliat the task for 
which it has been born is the one task from 
which it is everlasting infamy to turn a'.ide. 
Young India will have no Krishna to direct 
the chariot for him and discourse of philoso- 
phy lo him, but the Divine voice still speaks 
in the breast with that still small voice of 
authority from wlijch there is no appeal. That 
Veto of the Past which forbids India’s advance 
must be taken out of the bands of those who 
wield it as a sceptre, even though the hands 
are those of Arjuna’s kinsmen, instructors and 
venerated leaders, and though their names be 
hallowed by the most sacred osaoeiations. 

Tlie Vanaprasllia anil the Sanjasa Jsramas 
of Mmfern Times. 

BY 

Il\I BAHAnUa LALA I5AIJ NATH. 

t 'UE VsnaprusUiit Asrama of the Ssslras is 
; now mostly a thing of Ilia past, and the 
S\«iya«a, though obieived by miny, is 
veetly diffaient from what the ssslraa inculcated 
or what the Biuhnianas of old practised. The 
Sanyasm still coinmaruU nmcli veneration but he 
w generally not the man of renunciation or de- 
votion to truth and realization of AOm (self) 
which the Bssti.ss require him to be. Hindu 
Society is rapidly changing nuU the times but 
the man of religion has now.a d.aj*a more the 
shell than the ke.nel of religion.. Public opinion 
«s heginnirgto bring it^j ^,5^ 

•Uion. But wlnlat criticising it. it is also neccs- 
s«ry to point out practical metheds of reform. 
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HR. IIORTACB’S WDHtl BUDGET SPEECH 

JIV 

MR. D1NSU.V Em LJI W.VCHA _ 


I< i., inUee .i 'I'. .ppoMitro.-i.l t" 
Indian Fumnc elliat the Luner- 

Secret.ar^ cif Slate forlmlia, m bn rfv'ii 
Bud<!et8peecti in tlie House ol Commons 
(26th Julj),8houM Inive confined lutnself 
to ilie barest j'eiieralitiE'S, witlioul m ikm^ 
any serious effort to justify the recent 
iroposition oftiie etdnniced taxation and 
allay the prevailing uneAsinesson account 
of the overgrown expenditure which is 
even noir mounting at a higher ratio, 
than the revenue As to the increased 
burden of taxaiioii placed on the ahoul* 
ders of the laxpijerx, Mr Montagu 
observed ; — The mam cause of this 
additional laxstioii is that while llie 
revenue, owing to the remission of taxa- 
tion under certaiti heads, has imt expaiid- 
t'd, there hoi been a very huge tnctease 
in the expeniiihtre under certain heads with 
lehich the revenue had not been able to keep 
pace." Further on, he observed that 
“ despilt* the proaperilv of India, the 
increase in its expenditure on subjects 
such as 1 have mentioned, the condition 
of the revenue, owins to remission of 
taxes, i!ip prospective lo'S of revenue 
' from opium, account for new taxation 
this jear.” This is rather a different 
®tory from that related by the Finance 


Minister on the spot, fully conversant 
with all the details o! revenue and expen- 
diture It IS necesssrj to recall here 
tlie words of that authority in reference 
to the reasons of the enhanced taxation 
as categoricslh stated in the Financial 
Slaleiii-nt ot 25tli February last. It is 
ohserveil in paragraph I9tli that there 
were ‘‘tno plain and adequate reasons" 
(or the imposiiinn of that taxation. "In 
the first place,” observed Sir Fleetwood 
Wilson, " the reduction of our exports 
of opium to China will cause a serious 
fall III our opium revenue. In the second 
place, we are obliged to abandon to 
Ka:>terii Bengal and Assam a much larger 
share of its land revenue than it has 
hitherto retained. ’Jhesg tico /actors 
dominate t/ie position for 1910-11. Apart 
from then tee should have been able to 
meet the groictfi of our expenditure from 
our groKing rerenues." Now, it may be 
admitted that both authorities assign the 
prospective diininution ol opium revenue 
as one of the reasons which liave neces- 
sitated the enhanced taxation. But the 
fallacy of this reason has been so com- 
pletely and universally exposed that it 
would be d waste of bieath and energy 
to hangaiiy further coininenton thepoint. 
Facts themselves have pfiinfully con- 
tradicted both authorities ; while Sir 
Sassoon David and his colleagues in tbe 
Viceregal Council who exposed the 
hollowness of the reasoning have been 
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Explannlory Menioratidum for 1910-1 1 
issued by the Under-Secretary of State 
for India and presented to both Houses 
of Parliament on the eve of the Budget 
debate, and contrast them with those of 
1906-07, the very jear which Mr. 
ilontasu specially chose in his speech 
for purposes of a fair comparison ol the 
actual position of the finances for the 
current year, in order to emphasise the 
correctness of rny statement. 

In Mdlion Sterling 

K*t lUTenuo Net Eipenditor* 
Accounts lOCKVOT . . iS 'IJ 4^ 

Budget lOlO-Jl ... 60-22 40W 

Inereass 'u7 3*0 

lUtio «l Growth 2C0 

It will be seen that, m aptle enhanced 
taxation, the net revenue has grown since 
1906 07 to the extent of 2'60 pi-r cent, 
whereas the net expenditure has grown 
to the extent of 5‘25, or a trifie more 
than double! What a strange fatality is 
bare I And jet the Under Secretarj of 
Slate seemed to think there was iH>ihins» 
utisnuiid in this pnsiliini ’ With such 
little care and less financial statesmanship 
is the Indian fimncial bark steered by 
those wiio, under the Parliamentary 
Statute of 1858, for the belter govern- 
wieni of India, are made completely 
respoiiMble to Parliament ! Evidently, 
Parliament has relegated its trust back 
to Providence ! 


IRccent JnSian jfinance. 

By MR. DINSHA EDULJI WACHA 

j, njiMt VKtukblo collection of pap<« relating 
“ ludien F.n»o« It deal, with each eubiecte as Thn 
P," 'Of Indian Retonn , The Growth of Upenditnre, 
.r . Taxalioo , ReTeone eod Eipenditoro, Keseons 
J? etc. No student ^ Udien FoWma 

« "* ’T'thout this heodj hitle Yolum* from tbo pen 

Ind..^ ®nst bri.liaut and authontatiTO criUe of the 
_ an Finaacial Adniinietratiog Pn eo-Ai Four. 
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BY MR. SAINT NIHAL SINOH. 


For centuries past the Asian has maintained 
two different standards of ethics — one for man, 
the other for tvoman. He has demanded of 
the fair sex a much higher degree of perfection 
than he himself has seen fit to attempt to 
attain. He has enjoyed plurality of uives, 
but has denied tvoman the right to have more 
than one hnsband, and, in some parts of the 
Continent, even has forbidden her to re-mnrry 
should her spouse die. While tnan has been 
accorded the privilege of casting off bis wife at 
will, os he would discard an old «hoe, the 
woman IS not permitted to avail herself of a 
like opportunity and nd herself of the burden 
of a man whom she has ceased to love and 
respect 

llie net re&olt of enforcing these dual stand- 
ards of ethics has been the deterioration of 
Asiatic society. The Oriental woman, treated 
as an loferior, condemned to illiteracy and the 
seclusion of the harem, has been incapable of 
intelligently discharging her duties as a com- 
munal entity. Man has not enjojed the 
beneficent effect of woman’s comradeship. All 
these and other factors have contributed to- 
ward the degeneration of the various peoples 
of Asia. 

So long as the intelligent Oriental refused to 
see the inju'tice involved in maintaining two 
different standards of conduct for the two 
sexes and the natural harm resulting there- 
fcom to society, there was no hope for the cure 
of the sores that afflicted the Asian body 
politie. The new awakening that is thrilling 
the Orient to-day, however, is inflcencing the 
modern Asiatic to perform a radical social 
operation and cut away all traces of this 
cancerous growth. This means that thedeath 
warrant has been signed of ugly features of 
Asian life such os polygamy, enforced widow- 
hood and the seclusion of woman, and as a 
natnral sequence, the woman of Asia in the 
future is to lead a healthy, unfettered life. 

Of course, the larger proportion of Asian 
men still are so conservatism-crazed that 
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LIFE IH AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 

BY 

pnor. 8111Y NAHAYAN, il. A. 


^UE v/ord University >«( npplieil in America 
r.ither indisciirainxlfely to rIiooU, colleges 
I and groups o( colleges. At first, rt was 
«>.od with great caution. Even the largest col* 
le ’es giving post giaduute degrees, hesitated 
from arrogating to themselves the title of a 
UniveiRity, though they weie so in fact Thus, 
the oldest and tho best of Universitiea— tlwt at 
Oiimbridge, Mass-icbuseltes, established as eaily 
ns lG33>.-retalned its ougmal name of Hirvard 
College till 1783, when the present and moie 
uppropriato oppelktion was adopted by it, in 
deference to outside opinion a Inch hid already 
designati-d it a University. Whj, flnnardhad 
not only been giving the Mnstei’e degree, but 
in 1778, gave an honorary Doctor'e degieo ; 
Again in 1776, it made the Commander-in.Chicf 
of the resnlutionary force*, Oeoige Washington 
a Doctor of I/awa and after the restoration 
msdi) John Warren a Doctor of Medicine 
The name ha* latterly been degraded, being 
used piomisciniiBly for art and tiade ach-iole 
and aehools of Ungusges— even a school build- 
ing being spoken of as sndi. Another term 
has similirly lot-t iU nobility hy vulgar iisige. 
Anjbo.1y may call himself a rrufessor. However, 
tins reaction is apparent, at least ai regards the 
first nf these tertna. 

HimiUr ditl-rencp* esUt rrgsr.ling the popu. 
lac lupstiing of the Urma school and college. 
The terra scl ool is not reserved f.»r primary, 
secondary or high srhooU There are Mho<>la of 
enginwring, law and medicine, also institute of 
Tcchnologa -which are colleges in everything 
but nsmo. On the other hii«l, iostitulions 
that ought properly to W called K-l.ooU i>a.s under 
‘ the aaaumed title of colleges. Several alitnipt* 


have been inmie to remove this ikbel of tongues, 
as neli as the defects due to lack of.organizilion 
and ataiidaidization in education, Tlie Asso- 
elation of Ainetican Universities hss leccntly 
defined a college ns n pirt of tho University, 
which ofTurs instruction leading to a fiist ciegreo 
in Bits, letters, or science ; and a school as a part 
of tho Uiiiveisity, theetandaid of admission to 
which 13 net less than the equivalent of two 
joani' woik in the college and which oilers in- 
struction of not less than two yeai-s’ duration, 
leading to a technical or professional degree. 
There ore over 70 State Universities. The colleges 
are innumerable. 

Tho college ) ear commences about the middle 
of September, at which time tho now students 
take iheir entrance examinations in sevoial aub* 
jects, uicliiding Latin or Greek and Trenth or 
German. (Greek is gone and Litin is going,) 
Some Univeisities accept a high scliool rertiCcate 
10 place of the examination GradmiteK of Indian 
Univeisitiea can geneially Rociire exemption fNin 
thoentiance examination and may also beer* 
cused one year of residence— thus, graduating 
in three years instead of the regular four. In 
Clucago, clever and plodding students can do so 

ten, reel, ,nSep.„^,„, Qno Je.ie 

in roost other Universities amounts to nine 
fotkire "tonlli., .nd i, divided i„i„ 
tei.or «,vre e„„i.i.d ins|,„clion, 

Chlrege'. llmeqn.fte,, e,,u,| orejear, 
•.d.,t„de„lt.kl„g all f„„,,,„rte„re„ 

Cnl.h the whole coor.e io 3 y„„, o,|,„ 

vereitire have i„,t.i„i,d , „„i„„ lo 

-mhl. their ,1„ 1,,,,. jo i,|,e„i„ „ ,|„y 

I college woik. 

« sn entrance examination in June also, 
to ...hi, .i„Je„U te „.t,. , delieieocie. 

“‘-""k ™"'R« in Repl,„b„, l„di.„ 
etudente. who cm afr.rd to do 
to reach here early in the i 


to do so by eedulous devotioi 
Tliere is 


w, would do well 
' summer, — not only 
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of th« old-time institutions tliatbeld women 
down in llindoo-tnn nre crumblins to 
SeclnMon is going out of f.i'luon. Ctn'd* 

marnage is being looker! ujion witb disfasoor, 

and “choice" inamage«— in conlmdi-tinttion 
to matches arrange.1 by th- parents of the 
contracting p.arlies -ate coming to be more or 
lf<s common occurrences in Hindoo-tan n 

India, of all .Asian countries widoM hood has 

been enforced by society with the e»lrenie-l 
rgonr ; but even this cruel cu-totr i- fi-t di-ap- 
peariag. Here and there young widows are be- 
ing te-inarrievl; and the intelligent, high caste 

Umdas are setting commendable eiamjde- in 

this le^jvect 

The iVrsisn woman al-o is becoimng inoilern- 
is(d. isomeof Ibeirore advanced wotren of 
Iran ate anwu< to be given a ihameto-tl 
in the Majlis Parliament To-day. the women 
of Persia ate going to tchoo' and hevonmg 
eiosat*<l. They are devooring new-jiaiiers and 
books and Iheirsebes are writing artu<es ca • 
cclatial to encourage their more tiiiml * -ters 
whs have not jet v-ntoml out from the shadow* 
of llej-asl. The wi.e* and female relatives of 
several Persian editor* work • isU tUetr». Wkms 
a^er women's departments m the j.uhii.-nton* 
Til" Ws'tnen of .tral'ia, Fgjpt an! Turkey 
la fit, of all tbelifiental hand* where tie 
Ma.lim inluence has been the domiranl h a- 
Ure-liW- their si.'er*. ui Per* ». are on the 
h'gh lasd to eiranri}<»Mo-i The mte 'igent 
Maho iievUn w.irl 1 to day i- «(hrf irg in po* - 
tu* hnguvge th« fvet that lh« f *«rder of l‘'atn 
dsi cot decree that won-aa ws. to N- ianV-.l 

»vthe,rf.norormai. In fv.!. it >* ‘a I t> at 

tl- Prc'i’^et tea'Iv imi-o"’. «he feniuvre 
>t.aUM fiou wl vt it'hal b-<n Iwfoe h • a-lv-r.t 
Mc«')m ajolv;,.., Rrenot la Virg wl o ■*'Vuin.> 
ilccSre t‘ at II e cv..lvm of veit.n: women an I 
ke.pa- ihenv in «ei-!i.*ion in ft world of tteir 
ow-i.fra-v wv .1, ,11 men. will He eacejt...n 
of G*aT*-t re’at .’o*. are religiou*!) eiclu l- 
eil, xl J cs t. contiary t > the j tevatl’eg eoti'*', 
acl.i'ly tncir.aie with t^e M sbcme-tao*, but 
we-e cope.! by t'-e .Ara'-s fn-n t’ eit 
V' r*. t‘e l.ba’ leans a-d A«<JTW“s 

h r-a-.et* Ts't what <- cr.’rj- cf A» * yc-j 
*~'y sirvej— 13 each ari eve-r cc* cf them 


jon will find that the leaven of divine unre-^ 
IS working in the ma'-es of women. The era 
of emaiicijiiition is dawning upon Oriental 
womanhood; and the intelligent Asiatics hail 
it With the greatest enthusiasm, since they ore 
convinced that the aw.akening of the women of 
the Continent evenluilly spells pro-perity for 
A-ia. 

It cannot be denied that the mas-es of Ori- 
ental women are. as j et, woefully uneduent- 
nl. iMid a* ft result, ignorantof the i'snes which 
involve thetr liberation from the oM reg-ine that 
relegated them to n (-econdary place iti the 
c->m*nunal sc.ale. Hut throughout the Ea'tem 
world the eilucateil woimn is demanding her 
right-, nibeit feebly, arc! the ferment ofdu- 
cor.teut is ftgitftline even the illiterates. 

If you neeil a palpable proof of the virility 
of tl e fpimni>t movement iii the Orient, nil that 
I- ne<.r«va:yi* the esaminntion of the women’s 
pre** of A-ia Many of the larger Chine'i* cities 
have one or more paperv— acme of them dailies 
— eislo*iveH devote! to feminine interest* 
Jaj.an ha* a nomber of wonien'a puhlicatiyti-, 
one of them being the “Twentieth Century 
Uoinaii" owned and evlited byMi*« Utft Imai, 
at Tokyo There nre several pet.odieal* in 
India publi'htvl hy nt d for women. All tlie*c 
puMicalion* are iniere-tuig ns indicating that 
• new orvler of woman. coti«-.ouj of her jww ers 
and willing tt> fight for her right, is coining 
into being in .\-iv 

The en’ire Unent O'oally is considered to 
beneortof ma'e pars.! 'e. where the frma’e 
aUerrately »erve* a* tnan’e slave «rd p'aytl ing. 
However true this may be of certain j*ar1s of 
Ams. t*et« isatlevstore co-inlry — Ilurma — 
wt»re wotaaa I v* tie Opj-er hard of man. 
Ttere.tt e n.ale takes a back real, rot t! rougli 
ft renerous mpul-e of feigre>l cliralry, bi-t 
be-ncse cf his inf-n -rily. There, '•otnsn i- the 
cnfli*j»,te>l ruler, l*-e ‘aj pyrter of her huibaml 
an I tte } », i pf ji-^ f,m,iY >,‘,j ctber country 
la the wo-' 5 fara •' es ,i parallel to tbi« 1 tt’e 
jwoaircs* of the Indian El-pire. 

E erywb^re in t^e Ued cf r«poda«, woman 
t« «*• toes. In th» shop, ID the toe e. in 
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remaining bound together in wedlock. If Ibe 
martiage does not turn out salisfaetonly the 
husband or wife repairs to the \iltoge elders 
and elates the gtieiance. The elders endea- 
vour to reconcile the ill-mated pair, but if 
the complainant proves the charge of drunk- 
enness, opium-smoking or estrnvagance 
against the other party, or simply plead 
incompatibility of temper, they declare the 
marriage annulled, and that is all there ts to 
do. The man findsnnother wife to look after 
him and the woman cares for her children, if »he 
has any. This is no hardship for her, however, 
for she maintains theni, clothes, feeds and 
educates them and gnes them a start in lif-*, 
whether she is duorced or not Despite the 
ease with which the exit from marriage can 
be made, divorce IS uncommon m Banna 
The Burmese woman is a beauty llereye« 
are deep, liquid black or dark brown. As i> 
rule her forehead is high and well-rounded 
out. The oval effect of her shapely hea<l i« 
accentuated by the fashion in which she wears 
her 1 air twUl^ in a huge knot right on top 
of her head. Her profile is cameo-like Her 
complesion is a fine yellow or light-brown, 
and when her lip« part in a ruby smile, wreaths 
of dimples are dotted all over her evquuite 
face. She u<es quantities of powder and 
Cosmetic*, and the pamt brush » no stranger 
to her face. She is mode«t, as a rule, abont 
wearing ornaments, although frequently she 
wears a hand-ome necklace and bracelets and 
sometimes K'tens jewels to her noslnls and 
the lobes of her ear*. You never will see 
jewelry of any sort, however, adorning a woman 
wl 0 IS past forty, for afier that age is reached 
she hands it over to the younger women of 
the fimily, strictly abjuring alt ornaments 
from that time forward. Her nail* ate c.are- 
fully manicured, and, taken as a whole, she is 
a daiaty picture, from the soles of her shapely 
feet to the crown of her pretty head 

Indeed, so beautiful i« the woman of Burma 
that, as a nsual thing, the traveller who goes 
there unmarried •‘uceumbs to her obam*. 
Many of the European married nien even seek 
a lighl-oMove from amongst them. The 
Barmese girN are en«ily vcooed and won by 


for“ignera, for, they are simple hearted and 
crednlotLi to a fault, end they feel flattered by 
the white ni.an's attentions Moreover, the 
comparative ease and comfort promised them 
by alliance with Europeans appeals to their 
love of luxury. 

As a rule, the woman of Burma is well edu- 
cated The portals of the University of 
Rangoon and the school* of the land have been 
open to her for year*, and she ha® taken good 
advantage of her opportunities. She is fond 
of mo«tc, dancing and gaiety of all kinds. 

The social life of the Burmese woman is 
every bit a* independent as her business 
activities. There appeals to be no distinction 
between conventionality and uneoTiventjon- 
ality. No chajieron is necessary in that land 
of freedom. The sexes take part in the same 
games, attend the same class of amusements 
and, to nil intents and purposes, are one. In 
'■pile of this Iree comradeship, there is com- 
p.amtively little immomlity. The world has 
been taught to behove that the Burmese 
woman is moroily lax, but this is not true. 
She IS simple in her eu'ceptibilities, but con- 
stant ns a dove to her in.ate. 

The position that woman occupies in Bur- 
mese society is due to Buddhism — the domin- 
ant religion of the land. In Burma, 
the tenets of Huddhistn nre strictly 
adhered to and regularly applied to every-day 
life, and it naturally follows that in the pagoda 
land, woman should have perfeitly evfn privi- 
lege* with man in every respect — whether it 
be n matter of money, property right*, divorce, 
or any other vital thing affecting the life of 
humankind. 


©lympsco of tl)c ©vient £o-Dnjj. 

UT BAINT NIIUL SINQH. 
la thiv book, Mr Siogb desonbes the tranaitioo that 
has Ukea place la Asia during the last few decades 
traces the causes of tbo awikeniog and offers a pmphesT 
as to Its wluraste elfeot. He grspbicsllj portrs' 
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pprsuaflDd hy those of the second jcar to join 
one or the other Fraternity. Somo of the tutors 
({ « , inatiuctora) live with the atulenta, — aome- 
times fhajini’ the same apartments There is 
thus a free and easy manner in the conduct of 
the etudenU A vrell-diwiplined hut cordial 
treatment exists between teaehere and taupht 
The Faculty makes no secret of their desire to 
train the students for self fovernment Fortins 
purpose, students fleet their repiesentaliaea to 
certain Committees, In scxthI nmtteia, eludenta 
are let <)uite alone Tiia stmUntH int'cl, «heu 
ever n»cessjiry, for a short time after the cha)Hd 
or divine service is over and before Wt«m>a 
)>«(’in Princeton Universit) went ««> far mils 
trust of the atudents, as to atioheh {•fufc».<>onal 
auperinlcndenre atersmination* An “ honour ' 
sjftem was instituted, winch otlier <y>ile(;e> bate 
also tried to intro-lnce, thsush not aUavs with 
njinl aueem The ewanre of Una erheme h « 
recopnllion of oisn'* innate I'oo' ness Ihe u-scher 
brinff* the estmiiiation r<p*r into the r^sim 
and after a few espUnatory reiusiks lea\«athe 
• students to do as they please They ma) nt 
as they like, smoke, walk alsMit If. however, 
anyone nisWhsrts, he i« aerritlv reportcl ai I 
if found Euiltj, <jui«llf fjprlled or ene|*nlrd 
The who!« thing is like a trial in cnm»r«, known 
only hj the filprit, the infern.*rit, h». 
and the trarh.r jndee Olher stinlenUaie »l 
lowe.1 to giKS' the reason of t |s iltarncr-. 

Aivth*r hit '’raticn wf I’riiir*l/vn n tt.*titor 
Isl treletn, Piiresi nitrs afT-rt ntreme smipti 
city In dre... Erer, M.,a . f fr.llu.na.,** 
txt ro tUl.-l pfr*M..pr- in r. S A ) go »t*„i 
in rc'rliirr.y. t>ne tnT/w tt.j'«j;Vt rr e of l.ts 
w»r>U was in neesi ofmar»i IJ,, Ur drr I s«*rt 

pmoiptr-l him la avk ntlrra l/> t.lp j,,., 
friervl lane; t »a c- n»*«rrat.-n wist; t H hr 
ct.* of tfs Ufa thntis — “ 1 c-j*a. is to 

Iflis falhst's tr«.« ,Uik) g.*, 1 ,,.^ 

Wear, prri-vV', arTltbat 1,^ aal-TrUle off.',. 


for enough to gee well on and carry him the 
rest of tho w.ay through college.” 

At the annual banquet in connection with the 
romtnencement (i c I the function for conferring 
degrees, called Couvo'ation in India) the old 
aliimm gather together in one Urge assembly; 
if not all, at least of thos" classes corresponding 
to the year of the graduating cKss. For example, 
at Union 0»!lege there assembled in the year 
l*)08, tl e aluntni uf tlie classes of 1848 (ruther an 
a.icie'l date). 16.58, ’68, '78, ’88, ’93, ’98, '03 
lieaicie (lie new dva of 1908 It was a big family 
ii >und to Union by the sitne tie i>f anVctioii and 
fidelity, -><meiw Wfureyou grey bearded grand- 
fathers, robust fatliera and youthful bachelors. 
All eges. all religions were repiesented there to 
rnjoj and einulito esrii other in devotion to 
their < ■mnioii .^/ma l/ufsr Xlie Isdiei were not 
alisent cilher, you could aec them ill tho gallery, 
they in fait provided and airang^l tho binquot, 
as a matter of iivicduty. Tho State Annoui y 
leii.la Its big hall Miiiualty for the purpose, 
IMirioiia vistid" ara aerved aui| cigsiB passed 
atound The new hHChehiia come in cap and 
gown and alter the assembly hsa setthd down in 
their reejxine places. “ yeila " romnietice to be 
vliiutc-ltj the vari'i la tlassi.*, then coin|.liment- 
aijy.n.aia r.h».U,-,k The “yell” is Otic 
of the <-»«niial fiituKs of rollegn eocial life. 
*• lUh. lab, |•s^, ’• by ,J,e name of Ihs 

Uimetvity or tl a President or ntlier member of 
llTe Faculiy (nr R'afI) or any p-.pular peison ; 
tocelber niil, a^ie additional wot de, r. peate-i 
With peridisr 11 f.natmn bv all Iheatu lenta undei 
the eg, . f , ^ .. 

is alray, on h.ni at turns, of enthusU-tn 
ard exriW..eTl llmiha loudct 

at tl. forllr.ll *„ | w.lb 

nt.l clhf... tia ladder hn. standing out 
a little di» ai ff eprc’atna’ fdalforw 

on I is *, t. of the l,„i,Sy mththe 

•;i tf trim ,*1 a,.d cMir g on >,i. r-dlefa Mlowa 
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ly put it) But sixty years ago, tUe cotomencc- 
ment did mark the beginning of the year's work. 
Now, the term is pre-erved but with an olteied 
' significance. Foi the batch nf new gradaiates 
Commencement is not so much the end of a task, 
as it is a beginning in the struggle of life Thus, 
what seems a misnomer, derives a noWer tnier- 
prelation. The Commencement week is devoted 
to merriment, the alumni give themselves up to 
jollity. There aie bar.fjuets, '• at homes le- 
ceptions, speeches, processions in ctp and g>wn, 
group photographs, ivy ezen'iaes, beer dunking 
and pipe smoking, re-unions, dances, debates, 
rejoicing, singing, — and then sighing, patting and 
long farewells. 

• For some of the graduates, the parting epelU 
seporalion for good. Such are mainly foreign 
students, who return to their own native lands 
after iieving learnt in ino<lern and up<to date 
Khoole, the advanced Miences and udv»ntageous 
arts that have raised America to tiie pinnacle of 
eotumercial fame. They return toibuol with 
some of the enterprise and energy tliat a free and 
full liberal education nnd association with a 
domocnitic and active nation impart. It is re* 

• markable that American tvdinical schocle attract 
scholars from nil parts of the world. Here are 
Btiidonts fiom England, Geiranny, Orvece, Rus- 
sia, Tiirki«y, IVrsia ; a lirge nnmWr of them 
cniup from Japan and Cnina nnl larger numbers 
from other countries of the American Cuiitiiient 
t.g, Cuba, Brazil, -Canada, (some also from the 
American Dependency of the Vhillipine' Isles ) The 
students from India are comparatively few, Imt 
Uieir number IS also incrcaaiog. One ctnnot fail 
to be Btrnck with the ncKneas 6f Amerinan 
University lif*-. 

The jihamctcrisiics of American Universities 
may bo summed up Huts t — 

(1) Tree c.lucatijn in Slate Uiiniveisities. 

(2) Liberal choice of chetnee" 

(3) KsamiDation by tmehers. 


(4) ‘ Fi'iternities ’ and fiiendly attitude of 
inslructora. 

(5) Fieedoni and self-government, side by 
side with discipline nnd order. 

(6) Spidous grounds and l.arge laboratories. 

(7) Coeducation of bojs and girls. 

(8) Cosmopolitan character of the student- 
body. 

Befuie concluding, it might be pointed out that 
aUniversity is riiiely named after the city in which 
ttflouiiHl.es State Universities are named after 


the State, not the capital. Private Universities take 
tlieir names, with few exceptions, fiom that of 
tlio founder Another thing worthy of notice is 
that they are seldom situated in the heart of tho 


town. They are built remote from the contagion 
of big cities, Uorveril University is not at Boston, 
but out Ml little Cambridge and is not railed 
after Cambridge, which miglit have made It seem 


Bu imitation of the old country's Premier Univer* 
eity Similarly, Cornetl University is in the coun* 
try side nt hhaui. N.Y Michigan at Atm Arbor, 
John llopkir.s at Baltimore, and Vasaar College 
(for women only) at Poughkeepsie N. Y., Yale 
University (the ■ Oxfoid ’ of U. S A. is not 
named after New Haven, though it is one of the 
ornaments of the metropolis of the Nutmeg SUte 
(Couiierlicut). Rockfellei’s University is a strik- 
ing exception, it being known not asliis, butas 
the Uiiuersity of Chicago. 

_ Svveml of the colleges aie co-cducational, that 
IS mem».e.i.or eiiI,er sex leceive instruction to- 
ge ler ah ih the casb in all high schools ; others 
liatewoin.ns cnllegeg Attached to them ; still 
^letcdbgss are managed entirely by women. 
The majoni) of school touchers (liko tviiewriters 

in.lron. .Hi' bupei ii,i.„de„t „r School, in Chlrago 
U , 9l'''ri".n ot Ih, Dopartment ot 

M »' "'’® "“"''veUH of women graduates, 

ul thlm •t-\ IVs. ThU howeve; 

w^^thsmewhi.h demands another article for 


Sufiice it to kay, that the 
eunda open. Knock and ae 

and je bhall find knowledge 
and opportunity. 


door of knowledge 
•hall enter. Approach 
1 and liberty, progress 
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rery anarchUt and anarchical propopnndist. 
Ite\ernnian cut himself off from India and 
e\erythiog Indian, it is the .anarehi’t, and he 
should be publicly escommunicated ns an ont- 
Cft'te from the Hindu community. 

The ab-enee of any veto in the political 
sphere Las given room for the uprising of a 
truly national life in India v,hicb is full of 
promise for the future. The strength mid 
Vigour of this national life in the political 
iphere however are in marked contrast to the 
weakness and debility which confront us in 
the social and religions spheres. Let any one 
read the accounts of the Social and Religious 
Conferences held sidebj side with the National 
Congress, or let him attend the respective 
gatherings, and he will be painfully impressed 
with Iho contrast presented. In the social 
and religious sphere* the Veto of the Past 
paraljsei the aetivilies of the Pre-ent, and 
the life, deprived of all clnuce of exercise, i» 
wremic and debilitated. It is allowed to 
hreathe, but beyond breath it is forbidden to 
produce anything. 

The Conservative element is of undoubted 
value as a check upon the ra»hne<3 of youth 
and immaturity. The Present is both yonlh* 
ful and Immature, while the Past represents 
age and maturity. A veto of the Pa-t there- 
fore is a safeguard against that tendency on 
the part of the young to introduce innovations 
which would break the continuity of national 
hfe in the social, religious and political 
j "es. We need to be careful however lest 
wils safeguard jnrtakes of the nature of that 
safest ofall guard’, a Prison or a Tomb Tlie 
restraining influence of age may easily pass 
into a tyranny over the young, « hich is fatal to 
that fresh expression of life which it i« the 
prerogative of youth to eserci'e. WhenT/iber- 
alism IS in power Conservatism does it* most 
beneficial work ns n«trong and vigorous Oppv- 
*ition, and vice ifrsn. Conservatism is the 
powerful break vrhich the Jlotor needs as it 
face* the long declivity, while I.iberalism is the 
engine eijn.ally needed as the Motor comes to 
^e sleep hdl-np which it has to climb. Tlie 
diiSeuUy arise* when Osnservatism io«i'ls on 
having the break exclusively in it« owncharge. 


andnpplips it both on the level ground n* well 
ns on the declivity. 

The t«o great Conservative authorities in 
India are Caste and Religion, and their veto on 
every Liberal movement is the great hindrance 
in the path of Social and Religious reform. 
Th* great difficulty in the case of India is that 
the-e two Conservative forces are not gathered 
tr^etber into any definite Hou-e of Lords, 
whose V'eto IS exercised over the decisions of 
the elected representatives of the people of 
India ; they are rather of the nature of an un- 
seen but almost irresistible influence permeat- 
ing the mass of the Indian people, intangible 
and apparently impregnable. They are re- 
garded as an inviolable part of the constitu- 
tion, and to question their authority is little 
les* (ban impious A change however is al- 
ready discernible, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when tins absolute veto will not only be 
challenged, but its abolition will be demanded. 

The Caste system of India wo* no donbt a 
praiseworthy attempt to deni with the problems 
of social life, and in spite of the serious hind- 
rance it now offers to true social progress, 
one cannot fail to see that it had its merits ns 
a great regnlative system. Its great defect 
however is just because it is a regulative 
system, fixed and unalterable. The system 
which regulate* and the life which is 
regulated stand m definite relation to one an- 
other, and the moment either ch.anges a 
corresponding change is necessitated in the 
other If the system changes the life has to 
accommodate jt«elf to the altered system; 
if the life change* the system has to be 
modified to meet the nece«'ifies of the chang- 
ed Iffe Where the two factors in the 
relation are variants, the relation must also be 
a vannnt. The caste system failn to recognise 
thi* e*'ential feature in the social life it 
*«k* to regulate It was bn*ed upon a condi- 
tion of life in a remote past with wbich it wa* 
doubtless more or le*s in agreement. It en- 
deavoured to fix that condition for all time. 
It forgot that social life, jnst because it is 
life, move*, and the movement necessitates a 
corresponding change in the system. 

The conditions of life in modern India are 
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lity, strength rihI beauty before it vias known 
that the material from which they were made waa 
produced in an obscure Indian village, and that 
traders from Persia found that it paid them to 
tiavel to this place, which was difficult of access, 
in order to obtain the law material".. “Tnere 
are reasons for believing that viooU was ezpoited 
to the West in very early times— possibly 2,000 
years ago." Not only was steil thus pioduced in 
Southern India for many nges, but Sir Thomas 
Holland has shown ^Recoids G. S. I , Vol XXV, 
p 147) that two distinct processes of manufac 
ture had been devised by tbe nativeis, both of 
them afterwards imitated and improved upon by 
eteel-makeraiii Europo One of these was the 
caiburisation of wiought iron in crucibles, a pun. 
ciple not applied in England till tbe year 1800, 
when it led to tiia greit development of steet 
making for tbe manufacture cf the lelebiated 
Sheffield cutlery 5 but tbe othei is aliroat moie 
interesting, foi in the Salem Distuct, Sir Thomas 
Holland found Btoel being made by the dtcarbu-t- 
eation of cost iron, thus anticipating by ages the 
latest developments of steel making processeis the 
Bessemer and open-hearth methods 
As anotlioi instance of tbe antiapation of 
modern methods by nativee of this country may be 
cited tbe manufseture of non in the Khssi Hills 
of AsMim, which t haae myself seen in operation 
The ore found theie does not occut m the (oim 
of conspicuous beds or lodes, tlio detection of 
which by an uncivilisud people would arouse no 
sHtonishment, but ns almost microscopic paitules 
disaeminated through a graiiici*, from which the 
Khasifl obtain the ore by a rude procees of hy- 
draulic milling. In the West, it ts only within re- 
cent years that uiciins have been denied for ob- 
teioing such fine particles of ore, which is of gieat 
purity and therefore of high islua, from this 
class of rocks Yet here we hue ihe Kbaais, an 
aboiiginsl tribe, using a nrscticil method of ex- 
tracting Such ore for ages, and turning out a pro- 
duct of such excellent quality thatatone time it 
was proposed to start smelting works on a large 
scale in that country. 

More instances might no doubt be cited in order 
to strengthen tho c««e for the aneietit minen and 
metallurgiata of thiscuuntry, the smelting uf cop- 
per and lead ores, the exlrartion of siUer from the 
Utter, the preparation of alum from pyritoua 
hhales, even now a more or less floiitUhing indus- 
try in the Purjab Salt Range, and so on, but it 
is time that I proceeded to explain what aie the 
conclusions I proj-ose to draw from these well 


known facts How can we necount for the arrested 
development of the industry, not only in modern 
but also in ancient times ; and is there any hope 
foi its resuscitation on Swadeshi lines in tho 
future ? 

The usual explanation of the decline of the 
native mining and iretallurgical industry is that it 
has been overwhelmed by the competition of 
impelled metals from Europe and America, where 
a single Host fuiiuLe will turn outi hundreds of 
tons of iron whilr the native furnace is only pro- 
ducing a few seeis ; and there is no doubt but that 
this 18 the mam ciU'e. Mr. Ball adds the increas- 
ing difficulty of pniciiring thfi charcoal necessary 
for the operation of smelting by native methods, 
as the forests in the neighbourhood of the furca- 
tes were U8e<l up But this latter difficulty has 
nl-o led to the extinction of the old 'bloomery' 
furnaces in Europe; and with a start of several 
centuiiesin the elementary knowledge of the art, 
with Hbnndante of the raw material at hand, and 
■in overwhelming suiierionty m popiil ition, it can- 
not be said ihat India was ill equipped by Nature 
for the struggle, when it came. It is not to some 
mysterious defect in the physical conditions of 
the couotiy that wo must look for the causes of 
her defeat, but to the apithy of her people. Not, 
however, I would o*Jc y'ou to observe, of those who 
weie actually v> psged in these iiidiistiieH, for the 
eccounts we bave of eye witnewes of their labours 
show that they woiktd hard enough, and fora 
missruhle pittance ton, poor wretches; but the 
apathy of th**ip inssler-, whose only dealings with 
them were devoted to tlie squeesing out of the last 
pice thationld pud in royalties, while leaving 
them barely enuugh to keep body and eoul to- 
gether Wnat progicM might not liave been 
made if the descoverer of the pioceaa of making 
woote fiwm iron, or hia discriidants after him, had 
besn eneuuragfcd to put sue his resaai dies, for the 
man roust have besn i genus in his wav 1 No one 
will deny that India has pioduced in the past, and 
■8 still able to prodiics, men whose intellects are 
a* iicutu ft, any th it are to be found in the West- 
ern world Yet, there is not, a„ old mining field 
in the country where it is not absolutely clear 
that the miner, were stopped, not by failure of 
the ow. hut by inability to deal with the influx 
^ w,»er for went of .nth a simple piece bfappa- 
ralws aslheiommor. pump The iron fun.acca 
Birhhum and the Cental proviiw- were 
JMira r- - 


fop 


f I ^ condition for want of 

cheap uei_tb^ vest coal fields of Bengal 
»ere Ij.ng close by, waiting to be used. Yet it 
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is eymboHeal of tlie larger tragedy which 
is happening to the national life. Tlie 
grandfather J3 frerjuently a fine represenU- 
tue of that type of strictly orth<>lox but 
perfect Hindu gentleman, fa't disappearing 
and soon to become extinct. lie is Indian 
to hi3 very finger tips, and has been totally 
unaffected by all the changes which ha\e 
passed over the face of India since tbo'^e far- 
off days of his boyhood when India still slept 
the sleep of centuries He may be keenly 
interested in the political questions of the day 
and e\en sympathetic to the new political life 
In the social and religious spheres ho»e\er he 
is exactly where his grandfather was before 
him, and entirely oblivious of the last changes 
which have parsed over the social and religious 
condition of his beloved country Hts son, Ibe 
father of the lad in whom he sees bim«elf re- 
incarnated as it were, is one of tho^e non-des- 
cript characters, the product of a period of 
transition, who have lo<l all pride in the Past, 
find no interest in the Present, and possess 
no enthnsiasm for the Future The grandson 
however is an exact re-production of the grand- 
father, with alt the force and character uf the 
old man, and as truly Indian. Between the 
two there has been the deepest affection, and 
each has been proud of the other Gradu- 
ally however an estrangement has grownup, 
the inevitable resnlt of the one standingstill 
while the other moves onward I>ove remains, 
hut it is a love which sits in a darkened lOom, 
misunderstanding and misunderstood, ecause 
the interpreter, sympathy, is absent Tbe 
grandfather cannot understand how the boy 
who 13 so truly Indian can be so unorthodox a 
Hindu, white the boy cannot understand iiow 
the grandfather, who is so fine a type of 
the true Indian can be so narrow and bigoted 
a Hindu. Within the young man% T>ature 
there is that which effectually re'trainshim 
from doing anything which is unworthy of 
either his cJste, his religion, or his nation. Ho 
chafes against, even if he does not openly 
resist, the Veto which his grandfather exercisea 
ever the free expression of bis own soma] 
and religious life. In many respects the 
• g-andson is more truly conservative than the 


pandfatlier, but he sees that to conserve 
effectvally you must sacrifice the outer from 
for the inner spirit, and reverently carry to the 
fnnerai pjre the body from which the soul has 
taken its departure. 

The grandson can and does put up with the 
grandfather’s veto, becau'e he more or le«s 
understands the old man's feelings and respects 
Ills sterling worth The ca'e however is very 
different when the grandfather passes away, and 
the non-descript son ol the old man 'eeks to 
wield the sceptre that fell from the dead 
band. There has been neither love nor sym- 
pathy between father and son, and conse- 
quently the restraint the young man willingly 
submitted to in tbe case of hw grandfather, 
he resents as tyranny on the part of his father, 
This IS an aspect of the parable to which 
India will do well to take heed. The grand- 
father IS pasMog away, and tbe non-descript 
son IS stepping into hi< place. Young India 
will not accept from the father what it res- 
pectfully submitted to from the grandfather. 
Orthodoxy, both in the social and in the 
religious spheres, is passing away, and a 
non-de<cript eon, called indifference, is taking 
its place and trying to wield its sceptre, 
loung India will not stand from a Conserva- 
tism which has no belief and no enthusiasm 
what it submitted to from the older Couserva- 
ti«m which po-sessed both. The Veto of a 
House of I/irds which believes in itself and is 
enthusia-tic for tlie national life, may be at 
times galling, but it does not produce a 
revolt. The Veto of a House of Ixirds which 
does not even believe in itself, and is destitute 
ofany real enthusiasm for anything, is exas- 
perating and invokes Q revolution. 

The Young India for whose freedom I ple.aci 
18 an India in whose veins flows the life-blood 
ofthe Past, — a child moie truly allied to the 
oithodox grandfather than to the non-des- 
cnpt father who baa begotten inm It is 
««entia]ly and enthusiastically Indian, but 
its golden age is m tbe Future end not in the 
Fast. It believes with nil its sou! in the 
mission of India to the world, but it believes 
that mission can only be accomplished by an 
India which is alive, and whose pulsating hfe 
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shipbuilding niagnitpg >n tlie norlb of Ireland, 
and how, soon after iny arrival ftt hia hon-e, as I 
waa adioiring the evidences of great wealth and 
culture that surrounded tup, lha ilixvc of my 
room opened, and what I cm only de>n>he aa a 
' grimy apparition ’ appeared, a figiiie blacltoned 
with oil and coal dust, bearing every mark of 
atrenuoiw labour. Tina, if you please, was 
the son of the huu®e, employed, not m spending 
bia fatber’a wealth, or even in siipeimUnding hia 
workmen, but as one of the meanest of them nt 
the most iiisicuiBcant tisks, leainmg by the aweat 
of his brow to file a piece of btass to a ti iie suifaue. 
My own brother, an Engineer in this counirj , had 
to serve liia apprenticeship in the sinia manner, 
and ns it was necessary tiut lie slnmM understand 
the working of a nil way locomotivb, spent several 
months, not in the proud positi m of the engine- 
driver, hu* in shovelling coal into the fnimaie and 
in oiling the machinery, watching the driver at 
his work the while, bslove he ws'* allowed to take 
charge. You will hardly find a house in Enghnd 
in which there is not a worksliop of sums kind, 
often including a turning lathe, and none where 
there are not ivt least a few carpenter's tools, with 
which the bo>s of the fimily may learn to use 
their hands, if their inclinations lead them that 
way. In low many households m India, of ihe 
better class, will you find a lad able even to drive 
ft nail efficiently ? 

The first advance that must be made la lo en- 
courage n belief in tiie dignity of minual Isboiir , 
to realise that it Is not tho duet end awvut of iii 
dustnal purtwita, (which can lie washed off l>y 
. the application of a little soap and water) that 
defile a man ; but that not all the holy water of 
Ganges tan eradicate the stains too often pianloc 
cd on the mind by the influencea to which yoiithe 
with busy biains but idle hands ore eHlijected. 
Moreover, the change, i{ it ia to be made, nust 
come from within ; not by bonk, learning only, 
though I would be tho last to depreciate the value 
of aufh learnirig, but by nttual practice ; for 
Nature will nevi-r yield ber secrets to these who 
merely study that which has been done or thought 
by others ; and for this reason the foundation and 
fostering by Ooverninent of XTniveraities and 
Schools, however indhpensoMe they may be, can 
never by themselves supply the wliole of 'jour 
needs Cut by encouraging the smalleat ‘park of 
inventive and construptive genius that may from 
time to time dis-ovev itself in the vonngei men 
ofthecoming g»nerHlion, especiallyin tho«e of 
the belter and well-educated cla«sM ; and, above 
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all, by using nil jour itifluence to discoursgo 
the id"! tbit (line is ni.ytiiing derog.atory to 
pewfinil dignity in engaging in inanual labour. 
Theie are miny mines and milK in India worked 
anil managed entirely hy n»tiv'es, and theie is 
nothing but the ingrained prejudice of years to 
pifcvent the owoei s and manigeis of these con- 
cerns to encourage then sons to teirii hy actual 
oxp‘vrience the rudiments of the work, and to fit 
themselves by tliat experienre to improve upon 
the crude Biithoda uf Hie olJei ni‘'ii. It is only 
in some 6u<h way as this, 1 am convinced, that it 
will be possible to resuscitate the ancient native 
industiy , and [ have a stiong suspicion that if 
the old m"th‘>ils c >iild be slightly improved, bo as 
to rendei them more ecnnumiivil in the working, 
the Biinphcit) of the appsraUis required, and the 
abundiiKe of laliour available would make it 
possible to eet up aucii a number of sep'arata 
works, though no doubt the outturn of each would 
be siivvll, that in the produce 

would h»ve an nppieciable effect upon the 
supply of metals, .now almost entirely derived, 
at great cost, fiom outside the country. I 
do not think tliat it is as yet too late; even 
wheia tho indigsnuua industiy has compUtely 
diHl out, we have accounts by scientific eye-wit- 
nesses of the pi ecesses employed. It is on record 
that in some cases improvements tending towards 
economy were siiggeited to the workers by these 
eye witnesses, but were not accepted, either be- 
cause of the ingrained prejudice against innova- 
tion of any kind so chaiacteristic of sucli people, 
Or because they knew, from bitter experianoe, that 
any u, mease in outturn would onlj lead to more 
extortiorate deminds on tho part tif their 
euperinra Now, tiroes have changed ; the old 
woikerH, with their prejudices, have to a great 
extent disappeared ; and in these days it is a rd- 
cognised principle that every man is at least 
entitle.! lo a fan sham of the pioceeds of his 
industry. To eff-ct such a revolution will no 
dju'it entail much strenuous effort and some 
reversal of thenahed ideals, but I cannot believe 
that it is hejond the wit and energy of the Indi.i 
of the preeent duty to make the attempt to carry 
out such a revolution. 


LORD MORLEY.— A Bketch of hi« Life and hli 
Toiitical riulosopliy, with an account of his Berticea 
to India, with copioua ntracts from Ju* Bpeechea 
on Indian Atl.ir,. tV.th > frontispiece. Price A. 4. 

Q. A NATE3AN k CO., GEORGETOWN, MADRAS. 
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Thu was re*lir“d by the Ute Swami Ramstirtha, 
who was anxious to ha^e an a-r«ma which ciuld 
eerT6 as training ground for religious men of 
the highest type— men who would combine the 
oU order with the new and be true SanyasinS 
But before his idea could be carried out, he left 
the world A small institution known as the 
Ramssrama was however subsequently built in 
Rikhiskesh on the road to Badrinatli, directly 
on the banks of the Ganges and between two bilU. 
The scenery around is good and pleasant and 
these who have lived n it or visited it have a1 
ways left it nnwilhngly It has a nmuber of 
P'i«a rooraa and kateJ^a huts with a Ur.ace 
around and trees on all sides The aceo.nmo- 
dalior. is limited, end as requued the trustees will 
make to it from time to tiioo A email librery 
of Baoscrit and Hindi books lu almost all de- 
partments of literature and some books on reli 
gien to \ philosophy in Enghsh have also been pro 
tided for. What is now lequued is a number of 
stadsots who would reside in the a«rsme and qua 
htythsmieWes for the work of religwus teachers 
and lecturers on the lines ofthe teachings of 
SwaaiRaioa. These linev were to teach and preach 
IliLduuBi as taught ir. ita most aulhoriUtive 
source* free from all technicality and S'ctari* 
aoHiD, in a manner which would meet the eii- 
geneies of the times and not stand in “be wny 
et progress of acciety Swann Rama’s works 
hive just been pubh>bed in K.ishsh aod the goal 
of hia teaching was that the home of hapr»>e«s 
was beyond individuvl personal life itwaswith- 
in ouisclves not in vearching for pleasure outside 
nor in objects of the seo-e* ror lo multiplication 
of desires. The ordinary clss' of molein Sadbu«, 
though It slill comirsod* much veneration from 
the piiMic on arcoiinl of it* tradiliorsin the past, 
has yet to bring itself in touch wi’.h modern 
eocditions et life in order to make it« leaehiiigs 
♦Sective. UK on the other hind, loo much 
wt<U*I to Its own theories of religion and dogma 


to be of any ute to the India of to day. Ther« 

are amongst It some good and learned men but 

even they are unable to ri«e above their tradi- 
tions, or Intake broad view of things and make 
their teachings in accord vnee with the spirit of 

the times It is only by training young men in 
such a manner as to combine the erudition and 
renunciation of the East with the practical cul- 
t ire of tlie West, that we can make religion 
affectionate For this purpose we require men who 
realize the spirit of renunciation which character- 
ir-d the gi-est men of the past, who are desirous 
of bringing a sound knowledge of both Eastern 
and Western religious sjstems, to war on the 
teacbii gs of modern Indian religion. The arrange- 
ment for teaching of San<cnt m the Bamasrama 
will, It >3 hoped, be found to be satisfactory for 
the purpose A good Fandit will ordinarily be 
avail ible fvr most pans of the year and nrrengo- 
mentswill also be roade with one of the best 
Seminaries of learning in RikhikUL for the 
highest religieus er philosophical studies. A 
knowledge of English up to at least the Inter- 
mediate Standard will ha required of all who will 
und'rUka the work Ko age restriction is Im- 
posevt But (t IS expected that tbu^e who come 
will be of an age at which they could aveimi- 
late new ideas and make progress in the study 
of new subjects Those who come as Etiidents 
will be provided for with fren board and lodg- 
ing, hooka and clothes Tbeir life shall however 
have to be as simple as possible and they shall 
have to observe the roles of studentships. The 
nest cIvas of per«ona for whom the institution 
IS loterded are those who having retired from 
life and done tbeir work id the world, are 
anxious to devote ths rest of their time to quiet 
study and med.aatioo and servico ofthe ccuo- 
try so fat as lies in their power. There are 
many such men in the country who feel the 
want of a p’ace where they could go and pa«s 
the rest of their time in the manner aketched 
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with fts much Rccuracy ns if he had been wiiHng 
at the present day. Heredotua, also, speafea of 
the existence of a similar usage among the Arabs. 
Delile gives the following description of the 
operation as it is performed in Egypt and 
Barbary ; — 

“ In the months of March or Apnl, when the sheaths 
which respectively inclo'e the young eluatore ot the 
flowers and the fruit begin to open, they take a sprig 
or two of one cluster, and iasert it into the other ; or 
else they take a whole cluster of the male tree, and 
•pnnltle the tnesl or farina (pollen) over several clusters 
•t the female." 

This is the whole proce«s, the rest is commit- 
ted to the hands of Nature. If by an accident 
the operation is omitted, a date femine is tho 
inevitable result. “ Sucb a misfortune adds 
Delile, befel the inbshitniila of Lower Egypt 
it the year 1800 ; the whole of the dale trees 
of that district were barren. This was in conse- 
quenco of the war then rsging between the 
Ftench and the Turkish armies, which disorder- 
ed the agrioulture of the country generally, and 
eompletely prevented the country people from 
going in search of the pollen-bearing date- 
flowers, and administering the pollen at its proper 
season, Some of the Persian flower-fabUe are 
baaed upon this curious I '^■11 relate 

one which is recounted by the poet Oamai, which 
runs thus ; — 


ot their own accords atretch out their bows to 
embnita and kiss each other : they will give 
manifest signs of mutinl love. Ammianus 
Marcellinus reports that they marry one another, 
and fall in love it they grow in sight ; and when 
the wind brings the smell to them, they are 
marvellously affected. If, adds Burton in his 
well-known Anati-my of MAancholy, Vol. Ill, any 
man thinks this to be a tale, let him read that 
story of two palm trees in Italy, the male 
growing at Biundusium, the female at Otranto, 
which were barien, and so continued a long time, 
till they came to see one another growing up 
higher, though miny stadiums asunder. Decan- 
dolle relates a cunou-i experiment made upon the 
same tree by a Germin naturalist. A palm had 
been glowing at llerlin for some years, but had 
never produced any fruit ; there happened to be 
another, a palm of the same species, growing at 
I^ipxic, and at the proj-er season, some of the 
pollen from the flowers of the latter was collected 
end sent in a letter to Berlin, ami there applied 
to the flowers of the former The result proved 
completely successful and the palm was for the 
first time covered with fruit that year! 

We shall now seo how far the flowers are in- 
debted to insects, The careless or tlio ignorant 


" 1 was poisesior of a garden in vrbieh was • palm- 
tree, which had every year produced sbnodaoce of 
fruit ; but two aeasons having paaied away without its 
affording any, I aent (or a person vrell ae<)uamted with 
tho cultiiTB of palm trees, to discover (or me (he eainie 
of the failure “ An unhappy attachment " observed 
tho man, after a noment'a inapectioo, ** » (be 
cause why this palm-tree produces no fniiL" He tlien 
climbed up the trunk, and (ooklng around discovered a 
palm at no great distance, which he recognised as the 
object of my unhappy tree's affection ; and he advised 
me to procure eome of the powder from tte bloesoms 
and to aoiltcr it'over the branches I'his I did ; and 
the cooieiuenco wm that my date tree, whom uore- 
quited love had kept barren, bore me an abundant 

barteal." 

Conatantih* gite* an instance of a pnlm-tm 
that lose'l fervently, and would not be eom- 
(orleA until such lime her I^re applied binvavK 
unto her } you might see the two trees bend, and 


of gratitude to the bee, who, in her search for 
honey, conveys tbs pollen which lio negleds to do, 

finm one flower lo il,e other. It is to her, or 

toolbersof the inaming insects, lhat wo are to 
aacribealso some i.f H,« vnriegatlons which ocim* 
aionnlly break nut m our gardens, espetislly 
among the pelai gnniums, in which our gardeners 
lieve imitated her example with surprising sue- 
cesa. The pollen grains are so light as to be 
really coeveyed by these winged oo-adjutants, 
and the hriry-body of the industrious bee is a 
pto^i«o« which wa, manifestly intended princi- 
P* y or 1 118 end. The eminent botanist, Willde- 
• that it ia by the agency ot insects 
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Crop tlieir pollen freely upon it. It is cuiious 
tliab the flowers of the nice are bent downwards 
at the precise period of fecundation, and raised 
both before and afterwaids. 

Tliese aio the least singular of the fertilising 
expedients. The extmurdinary aiavecnents of 
the different portions of the flower exhibit a 
remarkable dep.arture fiom oidirary laws for a 
special end. Mech.anical contrivances are also 
to be found assisting in the operation. The 
petals of some of the I'abaeece, as the indigo 
tree and the lucerne flower, are m a remarkable 
manner connected together by minute huoklcts. 
When the development of the lloweris complete, 
these little hooka j;ivo way, and the j>eUls fly 
back with an elastic force, striking thestainena 
in such a manner as to shake off the pollen 
dust from their anthei's on to the stigma of the 
flowei. The dull looking, unlovely flowers of 
the common nettle are more singularly endowed 
still. Just before the expansion of the flower, 
the filaments are made to press with an elastic 
force against the divisions of the calyx, the flower 
then suddenly bursts open, and the concussion 
oasts the delicate pollen granules into the eir. 
On a warm, still day, it is said to be very 
eingiihr to watch this process going on, until tbe 
plant is surrounded with a delicate mist, pro- 
duced by the pollen floating around it. The 
grains are thus wafted by the air, or simply fall 
by their own gratily upon those floweni which 
they could not otherwise ha\e reached. 

Xatuie seems to have intended that the coori*^ 
of true vegetable love, at any rate, should rui, 
smooth, if we are to judge from the multiplicity 
of means she ad^lpts to effect its accomplishment 
Thus, there is a provision against rain auppSiei) 
to many flowers, the ardour of whose aOecUci) 
might be seriously damaged by a passing shower . 
01, to speak botanically, water ha.s a deslruetivg 
effect upon the pollen of all plants, and the 
chief it might cause is averted in many ways. 


Bome cases, the anthers aie curiously protected 
by tiny umbrellas, or uiiderneatli splendidly 
painted canopies, by being placed so as to lie 
back in the recesses of the corolla, as in the 
katmia ; or they aie sheltered by being under 
cover of the petols above, hs in the fuchsia ; or 
the corolla is reflected back, as in the American 
cowslip. What can be more admirably adapted 
than the flower of the heath tribe to defy the 
beating of the most drenching shbwer 1 Then 
again, think of tbe hooded flowers, and the 
keel-coloured flowers, the trumpet-flowers, tho 
casque like flowers, and the purse-shaped flowers, 
and a score mote that might be added to the 
hst, ifg iiary in iittU derir namirg, gnd 

vegetable cells, and underneath gaily painted 
domes, the requisite protection is found. ,Tbe 
tightly closure, too, of some flowers, and tbe 
hygrometno 'shutting of others, has a similar 
end in view. But, it will be asked, what of the 
aquatic plants ? How are they protected against 
the veryelument in which they live? And it 
might be answered, when was tbe Author of 
Nature ever at & loss for means to an end ? Tbe 
fecundation of the seed can only be accomplished 


ingenuities by which it is effected. M uny aquatic 
plants simply elongate the flower-stalk, and tliun 
Uar Ills fio»tr up abuv. the sutf.co of the 
eUeem. Among such are the water-lilies both 
white ne w.ll .n jelio.v Others spend a roam- 
ing „„t,n<. upon the waters, having no nt- 
Uehmaiit to the mud beneath, and Soaling from 
plaoa to pl.ro, .roemplisl, tli, end of their ojiat- 
eno. in ro doing, F„ other, i.hici, cannot rise 
tolh..urf.„,. little air-ch.„,bor i, prepared 
by thaloldiag up „[ , 

n' beautiful contrivance, 

tb,t.,i,„t,.„u,k.. p,„„ „.,i, 

devTc.‘”.M,' ^ b-eommen 

tvbicL providea tlie -plant 
Th. ernp, o. 
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or bo-Jily marks and other descrip- 
,»ke«l **’ a„{j ftUo to be weighed. While 


3 K> be t 


instructions 


was at 10 
clock struck », 'b' 


clock Bcroc~ -. ,„cioUS'o — - Q„j„g 

i„Iroulortb.ao ,r j.y 


head- 


e„r n-"'®* 

was 


„„„ 1 J b. 8 cc, 8 . , 

lo . 00 . , c... , 0 , 

nusctcr 

ollornoou. „ p„lori. 

„«ce c«l'>‘ "[ ,"]„,! l,bour »bicb 

„c.WS,> ‘’ ‘iiosi* , 1 ,. t.c", «' 
war. ’“’"'"".ply CO',,'*"''''', c.rc.ft.'' 
wa" 

„T..tb« L rcc""' "ll 

""'b. tbs ‘ l.iis "• 

,,llion. 'I’i-® Magistrate, 
waa there lu P«t>iab him 
'' ' pnhl h* Court and not for 

f iVobcyb '8 j I'l.o »•« tb<"'»'f «' «P'”'»n 

'''olbc' „ ,„„tl..' slcpl. i»P>'»no.nt 
a,. I » ° i„,u.f PU'U*'™“‘ tb. oltcnc., 

,W»H b'' "ii .ionl.cly- Mr. asoJhi »u uto, 

..nlW''"' '"l V l-ios"" ““ 

the 1 '“*'* in n covered vehicle. On my 

,‘o t» o.i', I!*"', ‘ "" ’’lb borror 

" leader attired in the native criminal 
l,t »''« garb My wish, in the present 

eoiivi®*" p,,l 5 B n noise, hut Mr. Gliandi, 

with my deporticent, at once, 
jn a tudd tone : “ Simply do what yon are 
told Without a further word wediveat- 

’ yfjijlvea of our clothing and stood stark 


ceremony was goin; 

that wo should be provided with 
tiousers, which, of course, was n special 
given to us by the piison authorities. 
Hcforo tl'« whole performance was completed the 
clack struck 5 - 30 . We were each given half a loif 
c( bread and weie marched off to the cell. There, 
we were provided with 2 blankets each, a pillow, 
a coir mat and a pUnk bod. The cell was lib with 
electric light, and one bucket of water was 
There were also two buckets for sanitary 
our night 
The next 
the 


We managed to pass 
and in meditation. 

4 we were all novices 
ere not ready to meet the inspecting 


given, 
purposes, 
eleeplessly 
morning, i 
game, we v 

officer in order, t e , our blankets folded, dressed 
and ready to be marched out; in fact, ono 
of my friends wna stdl l>ing on Ids bed) when 
the officer came in. The olhcer after having warn- 
ed us in AD authoritative manner that " that 
won’t do ” ordered ns out for breakfast which 
consisted of a dish of meilie meal porridge. Iione 
of us, excluding Mr. Ghaodi, who wished to show 
that It was good food, telished it as our break- 
fast at homo. One spoonful wits hardly eaten by 
me For midday we ware given 4 ounces of rice, 
I ounce of gheo and in the evening 4 ounces 
of haricot be.ans The next day was an awful 
one but the subsequent ones were passed much 
easier. We were provided witli books, writing 
materials, &o., but no work ; as we had to pass our 
dajj either by sitting, standing, walking, lying 
found it a very tedious task. 


down or readin 

W. „,u„i.a n, ao.,'„,’or of rLe'arok 

»ho o.rf „ „.i, 

.IngU .no ,r n„, coopUioU, to give 

“ -bioh h. ai,l by ono of 

b. to give ‘•boll, in 

W„rT‘"ir'' "fo. gtoJnoll, 
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beMUM they tnigbt familUiiae ihemselvea with 
the new comlitions nf life nrnl the eouries they 
intend to t'ke, but »l»i because the eeas are not 
so rough in spring, na fo spoil all the jojs of 
travelling 

At the time of registration (i t , entering oneV 
name on the colleBO register) the fees foi the 
term, the “emester or the qiiirter na the ease 
may he, must he <lepn«ilect with ihe treaBorer, 
who will then and there la^ue >i can) entitling 
the holder to attend leiturea with a particular 
class. This car>l innst be shown l« leacheis 
eoncerne 1 im the first day of lecture redlation, 
“ or fini* ", — blit no, ' quit ' comes later on, as 
It devotes oril tiue’lions and answer* on the sub 
|ecl matter of previous atudy in cU^s It par 
talcMofthe nature of an eiamination, wherea* 
Tecitation i* a dsilt l«s.*onand lecture a di<course 


pirts of the country, with the kind of college 
(State or private), the nature of the couise (Clas- 
sical or profeastoral) and the location of the 
city Ceneratly speaking, State Universities 
being a ciilinination of the free educational sys- 
tem of the United State*, chaige nominal fees. 
Professional training costs more than classical, 
because of the rxpaiisc* iniolved in tlie up-keep 
of firat grade workshops .and excellent labora- 
tone* The librartc*, richly endowed as they 
arc, fornt an iniportant seset of every college 
The colleges have halls and dormitories for the 
accommodation of student*, but " residence ” i« 
not compul-*>ry Students may arrange for 
thvir own room and boarl from a»x to ten dol- 
l/ir$ (I <MI<trt about Rs 3 3i*.) The tuition fees 
■It private Universities and institutes (deeided)y 
good 10 the East) range from ISO to 250 dollan 


by the Prufesanr or Instiuctur Tne grades or 
dni«ioM III which student* are pUee.) on the 
result of term examinations are a* follow* — 
9 points out of 10 (is, 90 per cei t. of maximum 

Btarks) first grade 8 punt* out of 10, 

•“eeond giid* • 7 points out of 10, third grade 
fi piinbout of 10, fourth grade Iras than 60 
per criit, 10 anj sntijr, t cmatitutr* a ‘condition,' 
that i* to Riy, alndents must take the ex*mi 
iilion in thit particular snbj'Ct ovrr again, 
luTjne the coining term on pajment of a small 
(lira fee The atiidrnt has several chance* given 
um of miting up hi* ah trtcomings bef >re gra tua- 
tion. The evamiuation is not to bun a perpetual 
Bi|Vm*re, nor i* the Ui... realty llall Are*.)..) as 
a t'vughterl ou«e Hi* own leichere examine 
him. tVhen the paper* come b> fore their critical 
•yrs they are di*po«ed to coo* der thsto with 
an lUittile of justice temperr.! with sympathy 
not With the pe-1 vntio noticai cf i «taHlt*Miig *n 
u'.tr* a high stanUrd ,’ or ehiairg off tfccic 
wtwnoi irlelligrner 

To pna-ee,) ti detail* The expense* of • 
folleg* ei*uc*tion in Amsnea vary in difftreot 


per annum The total annual expense* average 
to about R*. 2.000 . because besides the tuition 
fees, there are eevcral incidental fee*, (e g. for 
gymnasium, laboratory, cluba, de ,) and the cost 
of boobs, trips, medicine, hat to U met tvitli 
separately. 

Most of the colIet,ieB are beautifully built and 
nicelc locate.1. near lakoa or river*— on hill* or 
outintheciuntry, hiding theni,etve« neir the 
heart of Nature, best pompaninn for seekers after 
knowleilgc The college ground* are called the 


nm/wt (in llarvanl, the Yard has kept its name) 
On the osmpus are the pUigroiinds, the lecture- 
faalU an I laboraturiea, professota’ houses and 
Fraternity huildiiig* oi dorniitoriN* f.,r students 
The Fritenilie* are peculiar to American 
Umversitie* They are remi mytic brother- 
h*H>)* of aluden**, having chapters H 
almoal all the colleges They* are mle- 
penlen‘ of the F.colty, The student 
me-nhera own and • run ’ the organisation The 
FrateraiVisa kind of substitute for the home. 
To get rreruita, the freshmen are “ ru<he,l " 
by the Sophoniore\ » *., the first year men are 
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in Bccord'ince wiUi *lie Hv? The Mngistrit* niter 
cun'ideration ordeied me to leave the colony with* 
in seven days from that dnte ; whieb I nccepted 
and proceeded to Johannesburg oi. the very 
same night About U da>a aftoi my nriual in 
Johannesburg I leceived n letter fiom the Repis- 
trar of Asiatica about toy permit Aa it wes 
decided by me never to put m) foot in that oflice 
I havo not as jet sean whether the permit looks 
blue or black. Iliad to pioceedto Kleikedong, i» 
small town in the Transvaal, on son.e bnsiiie‘<a 
While I was there, a fiiend of mine wrote U, me 
that 23 Indians, including the Chainom of the 
British Indian Association, were aiieeled and that 
anappeal wa.a filed against the conviction ofTliambi 
Naldu and two others. It struck me that the 
golden oppoitunity had come for mo to suffer for 
the sake of tny countrymen and thus came to 
Johanne'‘hurg, SOlh January, 1909, being the day 
fixed for the trial of the 23 men 1 was until the 
afternoon of the 29th, ignorant that roy presence 
also will be required on that particular day I may 
say that the Superintendent telephoned to Mr. 
Qandhi that 1 also should appear on the SOtli 1 
was the first to be called. I declined to plead end 
the Court decided to file a plea of guilty and a 
sentence ofthree months’ hard labour w«e im 
upon me pnsedand likewise upon the others 

We were all hiudciiffed and marched off to the 
Fort; there our descriptions were taken. We were 
kept for four daja and wcie drafted to Deepklonf 
Convict Prison which is about eight miles from 
the town and which was indignantly styled by a 
leading Solicitor of Johannesburg Mi. Benson aa 
“Ilell on Earth "Thei e, after having gone throneh 
a second process of identification, we were aent 
out to work on tho third d«y of our arrival. 
Being a rainy season and an open \eldt we were 
i!renche<l on the very first day we went ont 
Wo had to pass our nights in wet clothes. On tho 
following morning before we were marched out, 
one of our men asked for a change. The acting 


thief of th« prisons then hmnanely gave order to 
the officer in chaigo of ns tn that wa dried our 
clothing, that is the jumper, which is aiipposed 
to be the j»cket. We begged to be allowed to 
keep our jackets on, as it was terribly cold and 
windy; be-.ides that, we lud oeveial sickly nnd 
eldeily persons amongst us. 

“ I am sorry," said the nflicer politely, “that 
IS the instruction I got fi om tho chief officer and 
it moat ba cutried out,” At abt'ut 10 o’clock that 
day the Overseer, whose eillousness one cannot 
sufficiently condemn, c-ame to see how the work 
was going On We were carrying bricks from a kiln 
to another spot close by to pack. The Ovirseer 
stood, picked out the weskest man in the crowd and 
hulled a bnck whicli came down whirling. Of 
course, to catch a brick that is thrown to hurt a 
person is not easy. Tho poor fellow, in order to 
escape beinghiirt jumped out of the way for the first 
one snd managed to catch the second. " Passive 
resisler" he said in a roost earcsstlo roauner : “if 
you havo come here for conscience’ sake, you 
Bloody — well, do hard labour foriuy sake * Tliii% 
he told the warder to see that we did our work 
properly. We were kept on that work for a few 
dajeonly Tha Oveiseer thought it was a very 
light job for the passive resistere ; he there- 
fore put us on to dig a dam. Half of the men 
were to dig and the other half were to clear the 
earth away. Ileiivy iron wheel barrows were pro- 
vide.! for the purpose. The warder. was instruct- 
ed to seo that the barrows were filled up to the 
brim. The weight when filled must have been 150- 
200 lbs. This wn hsil to be coiilinually wheeliig 
for 8| hrs., with n hreakapo for an hour for the 
iDidlay meal. Many pot ill owing to the change 
I.fd.et ;«nrl many through excessive work. As 
Thambi NeiJu and mjself thought that we should 
not allow tliB warder to saj anything to us and also 
because we desired to set an example to othem to do 
theirshare unflinchingly, we always had our barrows 
well-filled ; of course, to the dUs-atisfaction of our 
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to give “ yells” for llie plajera *s they enter the 
field or will’ll they scquit themselves well. 

Bveball is the American substitute foroncket. 
It is played in tho spring and summer. The 
field, having four biS^S and forming a quadrila- 
teral, is teimed '• the diamond " The football 
ground is called ihe “gridiron.” Indoor foothill 
(IcQOwii as bsslcetbiill) is mamlj a winter game 
Besidi 8, a direclci of physical ins'iuction, who 
teaches drill and gjmnaalica and kUo lectures on 
hygiene and plijsioloay (being a Doelur of 
Sledieii.e, Stled to take care of wounded nlayera), 
instructors are appointed to coxch the teams • 
However, some students are as s'sidaoaa it in- 
telleetual pmsuils, ssothaia are inUiested «ti 
physical contests Tnete are clubs of all kinds, 
glee, music and orchestra clubs , and debating, 
hiitoticsl and dramatical societies, side by side 
with boat crews and teams of b«iseball (or golf in 
richer eollegea) 

Another trait of American Universities that 
would commend itself to many, especially to 
foreign students is the wide circle of electives or 
optional subjects, from which the individual 
eihoUrs tney make his own choice of subjects be<t 
suited to his mental aptitude or capacity and best 
adapted fcr the professional training he intends 
to pursue later in life He can satisfy hw teste 
snd 'inharr.pered by bitterness of reatrsinl, put 
bU whole heart and mind into bis stiKlifs. lie 
has to take a certain number of ''pointe” or 
electives from a total of some hundred enbjecls 
To help liioi out, cognate subjects are grouped 
together and a tew subjects mads compulsory. 

The PresiLnt of a College la not necessarily 
a teacher bnt the manager of a big concern. 
He Is mainly a financial agent Clergymen have, 


* Itiaarbsa 
•leaalt are in t 
i fiereot Sute«, 
their pre-«ounen< 
all tbeir time la ) 
or the pimes an, 
la this eooatij. 


kid in this Mnnectioo thst some profes- 
be empIoT o( eertsio ball leases [a 

re IB sport. Tbej are vilUog to spend 
>lsy Tbe bsaebsll fever works bsvae 
1 nerves of a Urge section of the people 
(C 8. A.) 


as a rale, been the incumbents of this respon- 
sible office, but DOW a desire to open it to lay- 
men is manifest, In some respects, the change 
Will be beneficial to the Universitiee. The Presi- 
dent IS genentlly- selected from among the old 
alumni or the teachers of the college. He is 
tlias in beaity sympathy with the students and 
jealous of the good name of his University He is 
the head of all the Faculties, — “ a monarch of all 
he surveys, whose right there ia none to dispute ” 

Next to the President come the Professors, the 
Assistant Professors, Instructors, Tutors, Secre- 
tanea.LibrariaDS, Clerks, Janitors and Care-takers. 
Id one college, the President gets a salary of 
about Ra 1,800 per mensem, the Professor about 
Its 1 ,000, tbe Assistant Frofeasort about Rs. 100 
and tbe Instructors ouly about Rs. 150. The 
students of course do not get, — they pay ; bat 
some of tbem are given seholarsbipa, generally 
as “ debts of honour ” Students can however 
secure employment in factories, restaurants, 
stores and offices during the summer taealion. 
The etudent, ubiquitous, to be met with every- 
where,— ae newspaper boy, hawker, cleric, work- 
man, waiter and what not Some of them thus 
earn enough to pay part of their college eipensea. 
Students act as tourist guides , library asMsUnts, 
guards, motormen, clerk®, waiters m summer 
hotels or at tables in the dining halls. One stu- 
deol in Harvard earned as waiter about Rs. 300 
in thefiwit and the second years and Rs 1,500 iu 
tbe third year. One can rtot, however, count 
on luck every time Foreigners specially are 
seldom favoured no by fortune. 

After completing the four years and passing 
the examinations (which include n thesis or 
essay) the student prepares for tbe big eventof his 
bachelor life The fnnction for corferring jlegree 
cornea off in June and is termed, with apparent 
inconsietenry, the Commencement. It ouglit pro- 
perly to be called tbe “Conclnsion” (or the 
FiDUhment as our President’s daughter factitious- 
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A compUint Mge.1 to the chief officer that I to leavo by the 9 30 train that night. I wr8 
was lazy and insolent The chief warder called me accompanied by A. Varalhan Ohetty who also 

the following morning and eaid that there was a was one of those who weredischarged on the 29th 

charge against mo for being insolent. Yes Sir " of April, The following morning I took up the 

-• I 6,bd “that may be true. I have also a charge management. Before the shop had taken two shil* 

a-^ainat the officer for being drunk and insolcrt lings the License Inspector came and demanded 


while on duty.” “ What 1 ’’ said the chief, “ I shall 
bring you up for that and if you do not prove it 
you will bo punished for making a false report I 
paraded all the officers before they went oat. Ho 
was perfectly sober this morning” •' He might 
have been sober ther but was not so while he was 
on the field, and he is not perfectly sober now ” So 
I told him exactly what happened on tlie field That 
was the Ust I heard of the charge that was prefer- 
red against me and the warder was not to be seen 
at DeepWoof again. Wbat happened to him I can- 
not say. Our day for discharge wu close at hand 
and the chief warder often used to call me into his 
office, to ask if I was satisfied with his treatment 
and so forth. That was only to find out what my 
private opinion was When 1 told him that we wore 
treated like beasts, 1 was not called again to ex 
press an opinion. On the day of our discharge, the 


the license I told him that I was the manager 
of theshop, the money had been submitted for the 
license and it had been refused. I was ordered to 
appear the following morning, and was sentenced 
to a fine of .£ 25 0 0 nr in default three months’ 
h»id Ul»oui L was followed by Varatlinn Chetty, 
R R Naidii and a few others. There, our task 
was to pull a water-cart for four miles up and four 
miles down We b id to complete three trips a day. 
The c ilii season was setting and as Vreeonging is 
note<l fur lier severe winter we were feeling the 
sharpness of the frost of wind. \Ye were not 
provided with ghee there. So a complaint wM 
made Our complaint was sent to the head- 
quartets through the Resident Magistrate and the 
leply was that we should be sent to Deepkloof 
wUeie plice would be supplied with. Our stay at 
Vicconging w«a only for ten days and 


chief for the last time called me into his office (seven of us) packed off to Johannesburg, W’e 
and advised me not to comeback “As long as the stayed for a night only at the main gaol and the 

Government does not fulfil their promise and ae following day we were marched to the “ Hell On 

long as that Act is in the Statute Book, you can Kuth."Tl*e day was a wet one and windy lu the 

rely upon having me in your gaol ” was the Ust open veldt On our arrival nt our destination, our 

s discharged for the hands were so benumbed through the cold that we 


word 1 told him before I ' 
first from the Deepkloof gaol and the second 
time from the Transvaal gaol. Tor 17 days I was 
■ at liberty to go about. On the evening of the 18lh 
May, at a meeting which I did not attend, my 
friend Thambi Naidu assured that 1 wonid go and 
take up the managing of the store at Vreeonging 
about 30 miles from Johannesburg, belonging to 
Mr. Asval, the Acting Chairman of the B 1. A. 
The bu'iness was to be carried on without a 
license as it was refused because the owner had 
burnt his V. R Certificate. When I was informed 
of wV.nt took place at the meeting I got ready 


were rot able to unbutton our trouser buttons 
Oar a«.riplbn .nJ i.lentiCcrtbn, w.ro t.ken, 
and », wrr. mm to work <m the MoadrJ 
morning n, ,e nrrired there on n Saturday. 
The work Ihi. time wa. variou, kind., 
Idhog. .owing, winding, „,ping, p,,„„„g „d 
.!«. carrying .tone. The winter wa. n very 
.mere one. Everyone oF ua was aufrering fiom 
chaped hand, and emeked lip, ,„d when we eaked 
th. doctor lor r...1i„,, 

.rpl.«l vaseline i, w„.|d „,ek n, g, 

we were Forced to be contented with cold water 
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Mining in India, Past and Future.* 

BY 

T. H.D LA TOUCHE. ESQ 
(Gtologieal Stirrey of India, Caleutta.) 


IIT would be uiipo9»ible to give, in the rourse of 
It B brief paper sorb ns this, a roroplele *e- 
' count cl the history of the pa«l develop 

ment of mining m India, or a forecvat of its 
probable development in the future, and though 
the title of my eubject n.a} lend jou to suppose 
that I am ambitious enough to make the attempt, 
1 can assure you that I have no such intention 
I merely wish to draw attention to soroe of the 
more general aspecta of the question and to 
deduce from certain esamples drawn from the 
past a few conclusions ragatding the point of 
view from which iho mining induatiy is )o»Lrti 
upon hy the native community, ronclu'ioi s which 
may help us to realise nhat must b« done in the 
future if the people of this country aietotake 
their proper share in the beneBls resul'iog fioin 
the deve'opment of tbat industry For, I have 
the Rudaeity to think that, uctess a change of 
some kind does take place in thia nrp»ct, )ou 
will never he able to establish ouning at any 
rate, in India a* a true Si'ade«hi eoterpnae, 
carried on without the aid uf foreign eneigy and 
capital. 

Mining in India la no rew thing In all paits 
of the coiintt), wherever u*efiil and reloahle 
ores Occur, traces of former activity, both in es 
tracting the ores from the rocks and in emeltipg 
and fashioning the raet.al* derived from them, 
are to be met Kith. A few instances mil suffice 
to show bow widespread was this ac1i»ityin 
ancient times. The eai^tenoe of ol.f woikings 
in the auriferous ti acts of the In hen peninsula 
is a matter of common krowledge, end wnmer 
ous references to. them are to be found in the 
publications of the Geological Survey. Dr. 
Malcolm MacHren dewribes the gold beating reefs 
of the Dhsrwir senes as honej-conibrd in 
places hyoH workings (I’.ecorvls, GeolKurv, 
Ind, Vol XXXIV, p 120), dating bacL at 
•* far as the tbineeu’h century AD, the 
shafts reaching a deplh of 300 feet from the 
surfare, an 1 in one iustsnee at least, at the 
Uatti mine in the ^Cizsm’s dominions, as much 
»_» ^10 feet. Rel u-s of the mills use.! for the 

• rrepared for the Ioda.tnal ConfeiMice, Lahore. 


ciusbing of the ores extracted from tbeshaf's 
■re Btill in existerte, consisliig of, large stone 
crushers roc ked to and fro in dcpressiors worn 
in the haul surface of the bed rock adjacent to 
the reef«, mot-iis and pestles grouped together in 
hnndreds where water was available for washing 
out the gold, and so on Even the vaguest 
tiaditiou of these workings had died out when 
the mines werr re-opened undei modern condi- 
tions lo Chota Nagpur, similai traces of an- 
cient g<]d mines have been found (Records, 
G S I , Vol XXXI, p 67). though not on so 
largca scale, and in addition old copper exca- 
vations have been tiaced along what isknoKnas 
the Copper Belt of Singhbhum for a distance of 
at least 80 miles, from Duarparam on the Bamiiii 
River on the west to Bhairagora on the borders 

of Mourbbanj (Records, G. S. I Vol XXXVIII, 
p 3J) The iron smelting industry of the Cen- 
tral Proviocn and of Birbhum in Bengal has 
been carried on for age«, and still survives in 
the face of imported non, mainly becaiiso the 
soft nativechaiioal made irontsq/'s pvrtr gva- 
fify than that imported, and is therefore more 
malliable and mere easily managed by the native 
iUcksmithe though the methods employed iu 
Its prmiuctions are of the rudest description. I 
neeii only mention the old copper mines of 
Sikkim, the copper and silver-lead nines of 
Kumaon and Kulo, ana the numeroua traces of 
old workings that are to be found in Ka«hniir, 
in Rajputana, ike , to show how widely the in- 
dustry was practised in formei tincB Itis 
hardly possible in fact In travel through any of 
the Lilly tracts of the country vithout comipg 
•crosa traces of this former activity, but with 
hardly an exception, and those such «a involve 
metallurgical npeniliona of the most simple cha- 
rae'er, a«. for insUrce. iron smelting in the 
Central Provinces and the washing of gold 
du9t from the river alluvium, all these enter- 
prises have been abandoned and In many cases 
hardly eiirvive in tradition. 

Of metallurgical processes also, although of ag 
rude • type as Iheir methods of exlraiting and 
trwtiog the ores, the ancients were by no wears 
without knowledge. The most cotj’picuous ina- 
Unco of ench knowledge is perhaps the manofac- 
ta«of the famous iroetz or steel of S. ulhem 
India Tor centuries IhU material was in demand 
^ the whole of the civilised world, and as Sir 
^Tr\- '7 of Economic Ce<^ 

• reputation for fiexibi- 


hladrs had long attained a 
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cliaigpd under Seution 9 of Act 36 of 1908, »«.d on 
the following morning at 10 o’clock, I was aenten* 
ced to three months’ hard labour once again. My 
friends Messrs. Joseph Rayappan, and TJnmM 
NaiJa were glad in one way but very sorry that 1 
was deprived of a run down to my home. Thus, three 
months were passed as the others. But one thing 
extra I got was 24 hours spare diet and Bohtary 
confinement tor talking on the lino during meal 
hours. Mr. Rajappan and others were discharged 
23 days after my conviction I was discharged 
on the 23rd of May with young Manilal Gsndh* 
and was met by Messrs M K.. Qaudhi, A M. 
Cachalia, Kallenbach, Sorabjee, the Parses stal- 
wart, and others. Mr, Oandhi, whom I had 
not met for 17 months, naturally w^s the one 
moat attracUvs The following day being a public 
holiday I was not met by any of the police and on 
the morning of th it 1 left for Durban. While 
I was In Durban I got Instructions from Mr. 
Oandhi to prepare a reception for the returning 
deportees who were ex[iected to arrive on or about 
the 12th day of May. There was a very large 
gatheiing of eympathisera and well-wishers to re- 
ceive the returning heroes. Owing to some 
unaccounted fur Incident on board, the steamer 
wa^ delayed and did not steer in until the follow- 
ing morning. This was a great diRapjiointment 
both for the deportees and the people of Durban. 
When the ship anchored at the 11 hatf, the 1. R. 
OlEi or prevented any one from haring accem to 
the men Thus, "we met with a aecoiid disappoint- 
ment. Only 17 were admitted to land The re- 
maining nine, uUhoiigh colonial-born Indians ex- 
cepting o'to, w-rn ordered to return to India oo 
the gnunt lint they were not able to prove their 
domicile or birthiiglit in that countiy. Many 
efforta were r ade. The greatest lawyeia weroen- 
gnged but to no avail. At about 8 f.v. on that 
night instructions were given through telephone 
• froin Johannesburg that 1 should accompany the 
returning men, and, if possible, get them landed nt 


Zanzibar. My efforts there, nl->o proved abortive 
and thus I was enabled to come to the country to 
which niy arcestora^belonged, which I love dearly ; 
for which I aui preparod to suffer, for which I am 
prepared to sacrifice all I possess. It is tny love 
for ny people and my country I may say that 
has brought me here. May the great God whom 
I worship bestow sufficient courage and strength 
on me to serve my Motherland in every sense of 
the word and preset ve her honour abroad. 


TH E ELEVtTION OFTHE DEPRESSED CUSSES. 

By. 

Md. saint NIflAL SINOII. 


F recent years all appearances go to show 
that at last the Hindu body politic gra- 
dually is awakening to a realizatioo of the 
iniquity of the treatment accorded the Pariah io 
condemning him everlastingly to grovel at the 
foot of the Social, intellcetual, moral and material 
ladder of life. The protestant Hindu faiths, 
such as the Brahmo and Arya Samajes, have laid 
down for themselves a policy calculated to give the 
oi.tcaste, in course of time, the social status that 
rouUy should be his by right divine. The Biklis, 
ivhose creed ladically is against easte, but who, at 
present, are cursed by this institution, also are 
making some effort to do the right thing by the 
submerge,! dassea. Ever, the orthodox Hindus 
arw relaxing their ultra-extreme attitude and 
showing a more charitable disposition towaid the 
so-called •• untouchables." 

There la no doubt whatever that the Hindus 
are engaging m the work of lifting up the lowly 
nn« .n order to prevent them from forsaking the 
f »' obri.ti„ity, 

■^ '“1 ‘“■“' X . 

very poorly in 
'"g'ng to the higher classes 


muinonarles ,,arA .. . . 

^ve succeeded • 

.Un,cl,ng 
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is slmcft inconceivable that, among so man) 
generations of workers, one man here atnl there 
did not arise with glimmeiing iileas of improve- 
ment, which, if fostered, might have led to greit 
result® It isa striking fieb that, although the 
rulers and great men of India have almost without 
exception been libral pations of art, and that in 
metal work especially nowhere has th»t ait 
rea'-hed so high a standaid, j el not one of them 
saemsto have given a thougnt to the ni»n who 
woo from the euth the maleual on which 
that ait was expended No doubt ‘he •iplai a 
tion is that the Ar^ana were a pc-tmal and agi • 
cultural people, hoi i5ed at the idea of desc ending 
into the liowels of the eaitli, and that their 
genius was r.ot e/erted in this direction The 
miners u«uallv lielnnged to the ab'Wiginal tribes 
or to the aery Ian e-t eiste®, despised bi all, and, 

. »t la not at all unhkeli that, even if one of a 
superior class had turne<l hia attention to the 
invention of loproved meihoiK and processes, he 
would have shared in Ihe reproach which th 
whom he was trying to serve laboured nndei 
It IS not surpriHing thsnthat f»i caniuriea no 
progress was mads, and that the oeople of this 
country were unprepared for the struggle with 
foielgn competition, ami, moreover, had to be 
shown by outsiders hovr to make u<e of their m wl 
valiishl* mineral as»et«, the enormous depnaits 
of coat, inangriiiese, and the like, the value of 
which in the apgregite farsurpiascs that of any 
of the ininemU, even gold and diamond®, that 
were ever win by the natne miners 

Seeisg then tint It has been left for an ilien 
race to introduce new methods and stimalate pio 
gress that might have been t'> soioeextent ind • 
genous, if porsonsl sgsraiidiseinent at the 
eipen-e of others, or purely metsphv-icsl sndie- 
ligioits d.sputstions had nut absorbed the energies 
of those endowed willi more than average bnina, 
the qiiixtioii ati-ws whether it la too Uta 
for the people of this country to take their fur 
shai-a in the development of it* mineral resource, a 
share to which they are iiidubitablv entitleil, sinco 
the cnmeraU are one of the a<»eta that have been 
conferred on them by Nature Are i . u content 
merely to receive such a share of the profile is 
derire-l from inv -tm-nt® in mining and inannfee- 
timng concern®, a poor way of making money at 
be®t, 1o<iki ig on wl.ib your country is being 
depleted uf the raw material with which Nature 
hasso bnuniifii’li supplie'l jou, and imuipeUed to 
pay hfghlv for the metals which mjgh‘ he aitp 
plie.1 T-rr largeK from your own mine*, and for 


the articles laanufactui-ed from them ? A rough 
estimate shows thut, even if all the dividends 
earned by niiuliig companies remained in the 
country, which is by no means the caao anil even- 
if thspaid up capital inrested in adch enterprises 
product 20 per cent , a very liberal estimate, 
yon would receive le>s than one and & half mil- 
lions eterliog in dividend®, while about twenty- 
three millions have to be paid for imported 
oietal® atii machinery I am convinced that 
at least a portion nf this diain on the 
Goances of Indii might have been saved, if 
more attention had been given in the past to- 
the encouragement and dev.lopment of the 
indigenous arts of mining and inctailurgy ; for, it 
IS ijiiite poMiible thit, with leva wasteful methods 
of emeltiog an 1 the use of simple m ithinery and, 
above all. with the aaswtsrre of intellecU of a 
higher order than the uneducated pIimps, to whom 
the industry was left, could he expected to possess,' 
many of the low grade ores nf copper other 
mineral®, which are now found to be worthless for 
exploitation on Western line®, might have continu- 
ed to be productive if woTfc»d by impioved native 
methods 

ItisnowtHi late for a revival of tlio native 
industry to be eSVcleii t Such a revival would 
enUil an entire revei lal of the aspect with which 
manual Ubour, except to a small extent agrieul-* 
tural Isbour, is regarded by the educated cla&®ce, 
the aristocracy of this country And yet it is 
not loipoaaible that such a revolution in idea® a. 
innch more worthy object, though even more diffi- 
cult of nttaiament, than a political revolution, 
might be brought abnut Perhaps, m no period of 
EnglisU iiiatory was the division between the 
srialocracy and the workers so clearly drawn 
o. .» ... .s« eighteenth century, not much 


few ( 


I than a 


indred years ago. 


With 




exceptions, no ‘gentleman’ would demea 
Himself by eoiliog hi® hands with manual 
laboor. but although it took many years to break 
down the prejudice, and even now it is not entirely 
eiUnct. Ihac* I® no doubt but that, for ail 
prac‘ical purpose®, it has disappeared Many per- 
eons 1 1 Ui“ most elevated ranks of sotiety are the 
descendants of men who, in their youth, worked 
in mines or factories with Ih^ir own hands, and 
•V.IV -f ..pn the proudest family deems it 

I Inchnatio. S load him in that 
ning or m-tallargy, not from 

■ manuallaboiir side by 

fhle with men of lower culture and station in life 
•ome years ago to one of our 


* dialiooonr. if hi® i 
direction, t 
book* alone, but bv actual n 
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from the filthiast qunrtera of the town, ftrd who 
have ftb«olutely no idea of cleanlineaa or hygiene, 
are bathed at scliool and made to wash their 
clothing. Plenty of Boap is supplied them, end 
they are taught the advantages of a life of 
neatness. Slovenly habits are discouraged and 
the little children are imbued with the thought 
that cleanliness is next to godliness. During the 
first two years of the schoors existence — it was 
started on October 18th, 1906 — over 400 pupils 
of the depressed classes came under its influence- 
Uesldes this school, the iliesion conducts the 
Donar Kachrapalta Day School and the Agripeda 
D.iy School. The former was es^abUahed on 
November 1st, 1907, and during its first year 110 
boys and live guls were admitted to it. One 
hundred and nine of these little folks belonged 
to the depressed classes The last-named school 
was opened on duly Ist, 1908, and admitted 292 
pupils during the first seven months of its 
existence, all of whom but one were Pariahs. 

Prom November I2th, 1906, to December 31, 
1908, 1,239 patients were treated iu the free dis* 
ponaary maintained by the Depressed Classes 
Mission. A trained native midwife also paid such 
sick visits as were needed. 

Equally efiicient wotk is being done by this 
^tisslon in other towns, and through ite eObrts, 
hundred of I’ariaha have been uplifted fiom their 
sudden condition to a life of usefulness and 
happiness. 

In Northen India, the Arya Saniaj is engaged 
in a unique work to uplift the low castes 
of the Punjab and the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, pursuing a policy radically 
difierent from that in vogue in Southern llin* 
dustan. The Samajists have been actively, ac* 
tually raising the social sUlus of the Pariahs by 
purification ceremonies ever since 1900, 

The first work along this line was done in 
Lahore. 1 was present at the ceremony when 
fifty Rahtia families were “ purified ** arid thus 


socially uplifted. Tiie Rahtias rank but a trifle 
higher than sweepers and chumart, but by means 
of the Arya Samnj rites they were automatically 
lifted to the status of high ca8te.s by being in- 
vested with the sacred thread, which distin- 
guishes the “ twice born " from the lower classes. 
It so happened in this instance that the 
Rahtiae who were thus “ purified ” were Sikhs, 
and in the course of the ceremony, they were 
divested of their long hair. After this tho thread 
ceremony was performed before the sacred fire, 
to the accompaniment of Gayatri Mantrams, and 
the erstwhile Pariahs distributed sweetmeats to 
the Hindus of high caste, who ate them as a sign 
that they actually considered that tho social 
stigma bad been removed from the Rabtias. The 
same evening the leaders of the Arya Samaj dined 
with the newly -created high caste families, their 
meal being cooked by the )adie« who bad been 
purified along with their husbands, and who, 
that name morning, would have been considered 
to have polluted food merely by touching the 
vessel IU which it was cooked. 

The Arya Baniajists found that thoy had ' 
brought down a hornet’s nest upon their beads 
by the radical step they bad taken. Not only 
had they alienated themselves from tho ortho- 
dox members of their community, but thoy had 
incurred the ire of the Sikhs for cutting off the 
hair from the head of the Itabtias, thus causing 
them to be looked upon as ** perverts ” by the 
Sikhs. The President of the Arya Pritinidi 
S&bha, who took a lending part in inaugurating 
the movement and engineering the ceremony in 
the case of the Rahtiae, was threatened with 
death es a consequence of his activity. Tho rc- 
eult. however, was that tho Sikhs became 
•roused to a sense of their duty, and from that 

year forward began to vie with the AryaSama- 
jisU in the 5At«Ii— purification work. Indeed, 
t,llow.r, ot N.n.l, 

«“« “ JiJ Ih. 11.0 
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DO THE PUHTS LOVE ? 
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I no does not Invo a gsiden 1 ” remarks 
Hood, III ore of his inimitable 
fusions of ilie f-nder a-nl tl.o comic 
which h« Cills Ins h‘nntroii$ pnjvrt and then 
he goes on to re^l) lo tins question, m the names 
of msny of the mighty dead Adam and Eve, 

I remember, set foith then love of Eilen and, 

I think, Semirainia talks grandly about her 
Babylonian Hangn g gardens , Plato apeak* of 
Aeademus ; lloicaecio, and Milton and Lord 
Bacon, all declare they lore a garden The only 
p«r«on who declares ‘hat he does not love a gar 
den it Hamlet’s father’s ghost , who, consider- 
ing the circurastanre*, may be excused for bis 
bsd taste 

lly reepecled fellow creature '—why do >ou 
cotlcve a garden 1 Because youareagreet 
pundit, or a great politician , a great phil-«opher, 
or a great pbiUotbropist % Because you think 
squii-e roots, or wjrd toots, or radical reforms, 
better than alt the roots nf the \egrtable king 
dom 1 Because any branch cf the tree of know- 
ledge — any specimen of tbe gmui homo — is rooie 
worthy of your attention than all the trees and 
flowers on this side of Paradise I 

Classical wiiteis are fully alive to Love’e 
power and extent ovei the vegetable kingdom 
CUudian writes — 

^ “ Boughj^ lire for lore, and ever? Sourishing tree in 
•igbs to poplar, plane to^plsce, tud alder murium to 


CVif amor jilantaa, love Kinsiimrs the plants, 
was the singular and appropimte motto syith 
which Linnaeus grac'd the title page of bis 
•ssay upon the sexual differences of flowen Tho 
wse 1 am about to make of it i«, to bring to- 
gether tinder its sanction a short account of some 
84 


of the more remarkable circumstances attendant 
upon tbe process of fertilisation in plants Tbe 

ordinary steps of this process, the bursting of the 
iipe anthers, the soittering of the pollen, the 
rveeption of the pollen-grams by the opposite 
apparatus, ai.il the mysterious further progress 
of the pollen tubes — theso ate sufficiently fami- 
liar to render omment upon then, at any rate, 
here, supeilluous But ‘hese nre only first 
prineiplev, subject to countless vaiiations in the 
mam er of their operation, to the more strikicg 
of which, clothed with no other poetic garb than 
that m which Nature has heraelf arrayed them, 

I aro desirous of drawing attention. 

Let us commence with the plants in which 
the fluweia are of die’inct sixes ; tbe one male, 
the other femslr, as the terms are used by botan- 
ists The question to be answered is how are 
these two pai ties to be united; or in plainer 
words, bow IS the pollen of tbe distant flower of 
the one kind to be conveyed and applied to the 
stigma of that of the other f It Is (ffected by 
intermediate actors ; and in tbe fanning breese, 
lu the restless insect, and lu tho glittering 
humming binl, emt moie nearly at home, in man 
himself, they are to be found fjet us speak of 
mao, as the offientor in these Qoial rite', first. 

Eipeneuce taught the inhabitants of tlieEast, 
of old, that there actually existed a dis‘inction 
between the sexes of the fiowers of trees with 
which they weie moat familiar, which were 
palms They found that date and palm trees 
generally, standing alone, never produced fruit, 
and probably by accident, as we speak, they 
were led on to the discovery that by touching 
thefluwere of th» datepilni with those of a 
diflerenb character, but cf the same species, the 
trees were no longer barren. So remote is the 
history of Ibis custom,— for such it afterwards 
became, — that we find Pliny, in his Natural 
History, describing the manner in which 'it was 
peHiVDied by the Eastern nations iu his time 
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intellectual, politiral and inoi-al condition of h» 
lubjects. 

Tlie reigning ruler of Travaneore was born 
on Ibe 25th September, 1857, under the star 
^lulam, herce he is called Mulam T»run»l Ilaina 
Varma On the demise of bis uncle* Visbakam 
Tirunal Rama Varma " who endeavoured to 
Kjueere into five short years of his reigu tb® 
work of a whole lifetime ” he ascended the mv** 
nntjof’his ancestors when only 28 years’ old. 

At the public installation held in the old 
Audience Hall in the Fort, His Highness ad- 
dressed the assembly as follows : — 

I little eipeeted that at the early age of 29, 1 would 
be catted upon to undertake the grave regponeibilitiea 
of a ruler and coming as I do after an iltustnoua line of 
aneeatora— not the least eminent and wise of whom hat® 
been my tvio lamented uncles, Ilia Iligtmesa Uiolsto 
Maharaja and hia immediate predeceaaor— I feel all the 
more my own unworthmeaa to fill a position lo nhich 
they have done ao mneh honour It ts no email 

eonaolation to me that I shall bare the cordial aid and 
counael of the Rritiali represcnlatiTe at ny Court and 
the support and protection of the Paramount Power to 
whose fortunes tlioae of my home are fortunately in- 

diatoUibly linked i And, above all, 1 am full of 

faith and hope and devoutly pray that the Author of 

all good may what in me la dark illumine, what 

la tow ratio and support : guide me in the straight path 

of duty and enable me, to the beat of the light 

vouchsafed to me, to strive to promote the well-beiog 
and happiness of the nearly two and holt icilliona of 
^peaceful and lodiiatrioua subjects so onerpoctedly com- 
* mittod to my charge ” 

The early training of His Highness was en- 
trusted pilneipally to a private tutor, Mr. 
Rsghunatb Rao (who subseqnently bereme 
Deputy Dewan) assisted by the then Principil of 
the MabnraiVs College. Under the zealous car® of 
these gentlemen His Highness received a thorough 
training in all the ordinary branches of English 


matterB affecting the welfare of the people, and 
Ilia intimate knowledge of even the smallest 
detail of the woik of every department of the 
State. 

Deeply religious, nltbongh not disdaining 
Western culture, he devotes a considemble time 
t.> devotional cTcrcises. He is full of sympathy 
with every public and philanthropic institution 
as befits the ruler of a countiy whose motto is: 
“ Oharity our household divinity.” 

Hie Highness’ reign has been directed to pro- 
vide far every subject the advantages of a medi- 
cal man, a teachei , n postmaster, a registering 
officer, a magistrate and a judge within a reason- 
able distance. Ills solicitude fni" the prosperity 
of his subjects has been shown in measures 
which are intended for the advantage of the 
egticuHural classes which form the backbone of 
the population. 

The most prominent of the«e changes are the 
extension of free primary education, the intro- 
duction of technical education, the establishment 
of egiicuUuial associations, the elaboiwtion of 
irrigation schemes, the abolition of taxation in 
kind and vlben, which have contributed to the 
consolidation of the feelings of love and loyalty 
which His Highness’ subjects cherish towards 
him. 

Among several constitutional changes may be 
mentioned the establishment ol a Legislative 
Council, the introduction of Town Improvement 
Committee®, the creation of a High Court as the 
Bupreme Court of Judicature ai,d the formation 
of the repreRentalive assembly. 

The Srimulam Popular Assembly, that wss de- 
vised and brought into existence during the 
short administration of Dswan V. P. Madhava 
lUo, baa proved itself a considerable success in 
bringing the executive officinh into contact with 
the people and thereby biidging the gulf of 
Ignorance and separateness between them. 


education. Provision was made at the Mme time 
for his acquiring a knowledge of Sanskrit, eraen- 
tial for Hindu liberal education. 

His Higbncsa has fullSlled the most sanguine 
expectations that were formed of him ; and he 
jo^ea and revered by his subjects on account 
of the great per sonal inUtest he Lvkea in all 
“•'Kaccession beiofi i" tbo female line u^hews lahcrit 
then«V*^8bt* sndproi-rty. 


® . . b'oersi aaministmtioii ina 

Maharejae reign has been one of steady and 

3 “sr 

«'• P0P"l«>i"n I" 
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again re-appearcd on the scene in Barcelona, Its 
main object, of course, is to overthrow the present 
dvnasty. They have M. Jeame as the Pretender. 

Till now the forces of the State have b een able to 
keep down this rebellion. But it may bo a ques- 
tion whether the smouldering 6rcs later on may 
not lead to a conflagration We hope not. 
Europe views withes sympathy the internal strug- 
gles of Spain and wishes it to come out From it fully 
successful. The euecfSA will be an historical fact 
while finally detaching the Roman Episcopate from 
all Slate interference everywhere The spirit of 
the times is dead against this remnant, this 
shadow we may call, of mediarval Oatholiosm. The 
shadow must depart and allow even Catholic 
Europe, enlightened as it is to day, to breathe more 
freely. Romo has had its day — aye, perhaps 
longer than many a terrestrial organisation— and 
must cease to be. 

Oecmany has next attracted attention. As 
asual the mailed fist displayed its vigour. And 
lol there was screaming throughout Europe. The 
words he carelessly allowed to escape him when 
rasing to the ground certain fortifications have 
been construed to breathe the spirit more of wai 
than peace. The fiery Imperialistic tribe in 
Great Britain, the same which forced the Boer 
War, at once shrieked after the manner of the 
Shrieking Brotherhood, in their shrieking organs 
of public opinion. It is fortunate bowevet that 
both Little and Great Englanders, at least the 
overwhelming majority, have kept their heads 
cool. The Emperor’s words, which he himself 
took the early opportunity to interpret, have 
been taken at their true worth and the * incident* 
is forgotten. But the fire eaters are now on 
another trade, to inform the British that, ny 
what they will, the German is the meat covert 
enemy of England and tliat Germany is deter- 
mined in time to come to be the Mistress of the 
• geaand reduce the old country to the statoa of 
Holland I Look, they cry aloud, at Heligoland. 


It was a folly to have ceded that island some 
years ago to Germany, fs^ it not now a fortified 
place all round, an omnipotent naval base, masked 
of course, to destroy the British nary in the 
North Sea 1 Then look again at Emden and the 
naval fortifications there. Consider these latest 
German naval developments along with the speedy 
construction of Drcadnaugl.ts to vie with those of 
the British fey the year 1912, and it will be seen 
at once what dreadful prospect of the British 
empire there is. Unless the nation is aroused, 
unless naval expenditure is doubled, trebled and 
quadrupled, iinlesa the army is made a fighting 
machine, which it is not, there is no hope for 
England. Thus, it is that this bold band of Neo- 
Imperialists or anti-Teutons have raised the 
epeette of the coming German War which will 
have for its aim the destruction for ever of tho 
naval power of England and, therefore, of it* 
present prosperity in trade and commerce. But 
the greatest political event of the month Is the 
elriking victory which the Socialists have gained, 
increasing their seats In the Reichstag. The 
autocracy of Emperor William II. has hardly . 
been able to crush this new element of German 
democracy which is now increasing in volume 
and vigour. It is one to he seriously reckoned 
with. What fresh combinations of parties and 
what further shuffling of groups will now be 
witnessedin German Parliament remains to be seen. 

Leaving the Eery Oassandras of England to 
roast themselves in tho boiling cauldron of their 
own manufacture as regards Germany we may 
survey while the renlitie* of the present situation 
in old England. There is, of uourse, a lull in 
British politics. Boon, ministers and politicians 
wm return from hohdaymaking to take up 
again the battle cry of the Constitution. Wo shall 
ater on lear bow far the Conference has made 
.»d wha. , 

-l.to wh„h n., n, 

«■» Irmpet la, ,„„„aed 
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marron rTean, or witer chesnut, Miil to have 
famished food to the ancient Tbraeiaiia — as the 
siughara nuts to the inhabitants of Kashoiir, 
and the tvro horned trapa to the Chinese— la one 
of these plants When the flowering teason 
approaches, the petiole of the leaves becomes 
distended with air, and the specific giavily ^ 
the plant becomes altered to each a degree in 
consequence, that it leaves the mud, and rises 
to the surface, where flowering takes place. 
When it is finished, the air disappear*, and 
the plant again sinks to the bottcm The butter 
worts possess little vessels full of a mucus, whose 
density is greater than that of water , they act 
like anchors to the plants. As the development 
goes on, and when the Sower is to be com* 
pleted, the mucus is eipelled from these vesicles, 
sod air takes its place this is like raising ibe 
anchor. The plant rues to the bosom of the 
water, the flower expands, and dies, fresh 
iDuraa la secreted, and the wanderer returns to 
Its aoft bed once more, there to nourish its 
seeds. Tbe celebrated rallttn^na, the favourite 
of poets, takes the next place. Its curious act 
is thus nsrrated by botanists — 

Tbe flowers of the one kind are attached to a 
long spirally heirled stalk , those of the other, 
on the contrary, are set on a very ehort stalk 
As the time approaches, tbe one flower leaves 
the bottom of tbe stream and rises to the ear 
face ; tbe other flower is then detached from its 
stalk, and riaes through the wate' in quest of 
Its mate : their functions are completed, and 
they wither and float away, while the first 
flower 13 again withdrawn, to fulfil Its duties 
as a parent at the bottom of the stream. Mr 
Qaekett, who baa puhlishevt a Memoir upon this 
plant in the icndoii I'h^slcal Journal, considers 
that this iccount is not altogether conwct. 
There is a curious water plant, found in the 
ditches of the south of Europe, the flower of 
which IS related to sejiarate itself from the 


parent plant, to rise to tbe surface, expand, and 
live long enough to complete fecundation and 
then to die. 

The effect of this process on alt flowers is 
ver) striking they rapidly lose their beauty 
and di« Oichids, foi example, will remain for 
some little time in all their splendour, if they 
are nndistuibed, but a blow will often cause 
them, in a mai tier which has to some appeared 
unaccountable, to wither up ond perish. It 
seems probable the determination of the pro- 
cess is effected by the concussion. Here another 
vast field opens before me, but it must be left 
to the study and consideration of every flower- 
lovirg reader 


FIVE TIHES ID THE TRANSVAAL JAIL. 

DY Mi. P K, NAIDU. 

<An Iniltan Pa»$ive RuMltr.; 

'^ROM the very first day 1 heard of the passive 
^ resutaoce struggle in tbe Tracsvssl, my desire 
waste be one of its silent sufferera. 1 Lad to 
take up that course because 1 was, tn tbe first 
place, a poorscholar and, secondly, a bad speaker. 
In my short sojourn in Madras, very friendly 
relations have been formed between myself 
and Mr G A Natesan, tbe energetic Joint 
Secretary of tbe Todisf, South African League and 
our well-wisher and sybpathiser, and he persisted 
that I should gii-e him m writing a brief account 
of my euffenrgs in the Transvaal gaols. Although 
itisagainatmy wish I cannot do otherwise than 
to comply with the request, and, thus, I venture 
to by before my countrymen the experiences of 
my prison life* — 

Is was on a bright Friday morning, in the 
month of January, 1908, that our esteemed 
and revered leader Mr. Ghindi and a few of us, 
inclndiog the Mr. Leung Qmoo, the Chairman 
of the Chinese Association were to appear to 
•newer a charge of net complying with the orders 
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politics wGiilJ do well to digest tliis work of Mr. 
lUmsay Macdonald who is indeed ri thinker and 
practical statesman combined. 

Franco is quiescent, but here, too, economic 


ary >w. Tiie fact is all big States, when sorely 
pinched lor want of the eternal pence, throw 
overboard certain benehcent grants originally 
allotted. Jn India, we have very bitter experience 


problems, not unconnected with politics, were to of such lapses. 

the fore. Tlie French Press is discussing the Another etonomic question very active in Oer* 
wisdom or otherwise of lending rtonies to coun- many is that of high prices of food stuffs. There 

tries which, by their secret or open alliances ja again the meat question. There have been large 

and agreements, may be deemed to he unfriendly advances in the price of meat (pork) which is the 

to the country. For instance, there ate now nego- food of the masses. In industrial centres meat 


tiations for a Hungarian loan. It is superfluous prices have tcacheJ almost famine prices. Th'ey are 

to say Hungary is interested in the Triple AlU- organising measures in Dresden and Leiprig to 
ance. The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina faciViUte the importation of meat from Austria, 


by AusUna-Hungary has led to a Urge State though the last country in this respect is no better 


expanditritt — TtiDst\y ofSensive and defbnnve — 
which, o! course, has to he met from loans, aay 
of scnetliing like 24 aillions I France, as vra 
are all aware, is a thrifty country. Her peasantry 
is the moat prospcious because it is most thnfty. 
And the French Press rationally discuss whether 
selUinterest and eelf.defence do not demand that 
the savings of the people should be invested in 
further development of the resources of Fiance 
rather than bo lent to unfriendly nations. In 
i-eallt}, a loan of the character just referred to 
signifies that Fiance should supply the sinews of 
war to her own enemies I France cannot allow 
Austria-IIungaiy to build Dreidnaoghts fiodi 
her own monies to fight against her in times to 
come. 

Going back to Germany h-r German eronomiis 
we may notice that by unexpended savings and 
by reason of a normal growth in isvenus the 
Chancellor ot the Exchequer has been able to 
show for the yen 1909, a deficit of only C| million 
sterling against the budget one of 14|. Though 
this on the surface may be deemed satisfactory 
• t should be pointed out that the large aavifig 
of expenditure is at the sacrifice of the poor. Ttero 
was to be a fund specially invested lor surviving 
widows and orphans of labouring men. This 
fund has allowed to be lapsed during the budget- 


off. 

Puilhei, the troubles pievailing for sometime 
past in the shipbuilding industry have not 
been satisfactorily settled. There is e fear that 
the contagion of sti ike may overtake other large 
branches of manufactures. Again, the cotton 
indusiy is depresKed as everywhere also anil there 
is little indication ol improvement. 

In Austria, they celebrated with the greatest 
eclat, the 80th birthday of the aged Emperor 
Joseph who his now sat on the throne of the 


Ilapsbuigs for the Irat 62 years. He is really the 
doyen of all the noriarcha of Europe at present. 
Ulsof no use speculating on what may happen 


..u.o IIS IS gainereu lo 

fathers, though he ims been rarefuUy training the 
heir-apparent in the diQiciIt art of governing the 
dual monarchy with iu burning internal schisms 
and with the outward dangeta which the Triple 
AUunce may any day bUng forth. Meanwhile, the 
iii.H„e. or .„a ih. 

EogUnJ h„ .normou. 

Stata ap.na,to„ f„. 

» i. re,„i„a 

on atate lUilwavs. boti. . . ‘ . 

to uod lb. “ ft'i”"'’ 
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passife resister and many others. Ths lood 
which was prepared by the natives was not to 
our liking IVe appealed to the Governor to 
allow one of our men to do the cooking for us 
which was immediately granted On the whole, 
before the compromise between tbe Indian leaders 
and tbe Government wis effected, we had approxi- 
mately 120 men in gaol, the majoii^) for hawk 
ing without license Duiing our 24 daa-*’ 
incarceration, we were visited by several noble 
European clergrmvn who expreaseii their sym 
pathy and aasure-l i s of help Tlius, I ma> say 
that my first experience of gaol was not an 
eventful orie The compromise was effected The 
gossip of the town wa« that Mr Gandhi and hia 
eompaiiiors had betrayed the Indians and the 
talk was wild and furious Mr Gandhi was assault- 
ed and many other eijnabhles took place M»n> de- 
clined to register; aomo demanded explanations, 'iff* 
with the Registrar of Asiatics were now and then 
a common thing Uonever, with one goo-1 rffirt 
on the part of the Indian leaders the regi«lratiim 
Was comp1«te>l most Mtisfacturily on both eidea 
Many permits a er* granted within sight dase fi jm 
the dste of application , but nsuy were nut even 
informed whether their applications were iiiider 
consideraltcn or otherwise, and among tlie un- 
fortunate many, my hunbla self was one I wrote 
aereral times to the Rsgistrsr of Asiatics for my 
permit, and stated that 1 was anxious to go to 
Kalal to join* my people, but to no avail 

As things Were lookine gloomy and ronfnsing 
and my permit was not granted I thought of aban- 
doning all bop, s ef getting a permit , but wa- deter 
tnin»d to remain in tbe country without one My 
bu-siness in Durban ne«,led me Kadiv an I I bad to 
Irave OotheJijrJ Jay .tftpr my 

letter *a«aMrrs.s.l to me by the Registrar of 
Asiatics that mv application cannot be accepted 
an! that I ahonl 1 leave the colon v witbin eight 
days. I left instructions with a friend to open 


my letters and on discovering that I was doomed, 
tbe letter was immediately posted to me. 

On opening the letter I was astonished A citizen 
of the Transvaal for 20 years to be refused the 
rights of citizenship ' What really annoyed 
me was the cowardly act of tbe Registrar who 
kept me in I'nornnce of Ills intention until I 
left the country Surpri-e on one aide and anger 
on the other arce1erat°d o-y return to Jnban- 
neeburg I consulted mv mother and explain- 
ed to her how shabbily I had been treated and 
ioiploieil her to permit me to face the difficulties 
with my countrymen in the Transvaal once again. 
Were it not for the eneonragement I got from my 
mother and my people, perhaps I might not have 
stood so bravely as I have and faced the difficul- 
ties which I shall hereafter relate to you. It was 
on the 20th of August, 1908, 1 left Katal for 
Johanne«biii^ On my arrival at Volkrust, I was 
sccoeUit by the Police Officer wbn demanded my 
permit '* ] have not got anything ” I said, I was 
arrested and was released on £ 10 bail which was 
paid by an unknown Indian gentleoan. Telegra- 
phic roDimunication proceeded between tbe Police 
of Volkrust and the Registrsr of Asiatics at 
Pretoria The following loorniDg I appeared 
before the Magistrate. My rase was remanded 
for eight days pending the arrival of an officer 
from Pretoria to urge the prosecution. I, having 
decided to defend roy self, immediately wrote to Mr. 
Gandhi for instructions and was prepared to meet 
both the injunction of the law and also the com- 
ing offi-vr On the day of my trial many other 
caaea were on, in which I was engaged to be the 
interpreter and afterward? was placed in the box 
•k about 1 1 a 31 The officer, on one side, con- 
tended that J h»} /M> r/ghif in Ihe 

country, and I, on the other, maintained that 
I was a resident in the colony for 20 years, and 
If 1 were con«idered a prohibited immigratit I 
wa.a mtitle-l to seven days’ notice to <juit the rolouy 
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under British protection. Tlio p^rty U*d by Sir 
Francis Younghusbind is wildly talking through 
its shrieking organs of opinion any amount of 
nonsense about Chinese consolidation of Thibet. ' 
More. In cider to infiame the British they are 
now fl)ing all sorts of wild kites, with very little 
fouodation in f»ct, about the Celestial coquetting 
with the Shan tiibes. The fact is, by hook or by 
crook, they are intent on having sonie kandof 
casus lelli to go to war with China, and by that 
stratagem, once more to occupy the coveted part 
of Thibet. There is a great deal of interested 
nonsense appearing in some of the Jesuitical organs 
of Anglo-Indian public opinion which should 
never be believed There seems to be an crganieed 
eonspiraty of the fire eaters to pamper at present 
for their own ends the DaUi Lama and to work 
on his fears, if not also on his cupidity and ambi- 
tion, with the view of making him stay where 
he is. They would like to keep him sa a sort of 
(fsua ex mae^ina on British soil and thus give 
trouble to the Chinese and thwart them in every 
way from coming to sraieable negotutiona with the 
deposed erclesiflstie. Indians should not be de- 
ceived by this Asiatic game and ought to he ex- 
tremely cautious to place any credence in the 
reports which the Forward party oi the north- 
east frontier is s^^dulousiy spreading. Jost as 
before tho seizure of Upper Burma, the orgsns of 
Calcutta traders and merchants circulated all 
sorts of stnriee about King Theebaw, his drinking 
bouts so called and his alleged murders »f his 
aunts and relations, so now the organ of the 
Baogoon niercantile community is spreading all 
sorts of stoiies about tlie Chinese on the banks of 
the Irrawadi. It is lucky that there is still a 
Liberal Ministry with SirEdwardGreyas Foreign 
Minister and Lord Morley as the Secretary of 
State for India; but we may be positively sure 
that no sooner the Unionists are in power than 
the battle cry will be heard in all itsfury leading 
Heaven Knows where. It is certain that we shall 
have at' Indio Chinese Wer, sole ohjeetiveof 
teldeJi will hi tU ann«xa8ion 0 / Thihtt to (Ac Dri- 
iith Indian Umpin- 


THE WOULD OF BOOKS. 

(Short Ketlccs only appear in this Section.] 

“The Master As 1 Saw Him.” H'j Siite^ 

Itirtdila. [I'liIJiiArd by tht iSicomi Sutyatanl'i 5 
UibodlMn Ofice : 12-1.1, Gop<il Clmndra ^togit 
Lane, liaghbaiaaf, Calcutla\. ' 

We expect from Sister Xiveditn’K pen & book 
of absorbing interest and of great sympathy with 
the people of India. “The Master As I Saw 
Him ” eatiofies both these requirements. It is 
not n biography nor a critical study of the sayings 
and doings of the Master. It is largely a chro- 
nicle of the work and preachings of Swami 
Vivekananda. It, therefore, is lacking in the 
personal element which a writer of the sisters 
experience can impart to sketches of thischame* 
ter. In re-stating in English some of the Indian 
stories which mark the individuality and aspi* 
rations of our nation, the learned sister clothed 
them in language of exquisite beauty and made 
the translation more attractive than the original. 
She entered into the spirit of the narration 
end she was able to infuse into the telling 
of them her "own apirit of sympathy and 
of reverence which her knowledge et first hand 
enabled her to do In the pages of “ The Master 
As I Saw Him some of these elements are 
wanting. They are replaced by an unbounded 
adoration of the Master and by a fine taste for 
the beauties of Nature and of landscape which 
the Himalayan home and wanderings of her 
teacher enabled her to witness The admirers of 
Swami Vivekananda will find m these piges 
W much the Ramaknshna Biolherhood owed its 
impetus for good wo.k to the initiative of one 
of the masterminds of the last century. The 

unbounded admiration of the disciple makes tho 

!r.T. “ 

p.lr ote of I„a., 

country to the foremost 
Place in the scale of nations. 
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friends who compKined that we were simply over- 
working them. While this was g ung on, one day, 
the acting chief officer ordered our cock to mix 
oor vegetables, which was al«ays cooked and 
eervedseparalely with the mealie meal porridge. 
We got scent of it , as usual Thambi Naidu alOid 
as spokesman and protested against it sail had 
not been hitherto done No notice was taken 
of our protest. The only alternative we had 
was to goon strike. The eventful hoar came 
and we weie marched to receive our rations 
Those who were in the lo.sd declined to acrept the 
food on the ground that they were not used to eat 
porridge and vegetables cooked together “ If 
you don't like it do without it " wsstlie courteous 
reply. Thus was our 6f*t strike and we bad to 
repeat it twice before the Governor gave us the 
eoneess.on to have our vegetables ae{«rat«I,v. 

Now, the dam work was going or, mtny falling 
lick through weakness. Many were brought up 
for loafng tnd Were sentenced to 24 hours' soli 
tary eonSnenent and reduced diet As this was 
goieg on, the Overaeer once more thought that the 
Work was not Lard enough and some were put to 
work side by side with the long term harden- 
ed criminal natives, and our task there was to till 
the grouod 

It was a pieeo of uncultivated ground that wm 
• elected for the purpose. The order* were that if we 
did not keep up pace with the natives we shoull 
all be brought up for idling The job w-asnota 
pleasant one We had to work very bard, and 
the KalEra were used to that eort of work, and be- 
sides, later on we came to hear that the native eer- 
vant was told to work us out if possible. We were 
oot getting quite at home with both the work and 
the insults of the Overseer. My friend Thambi 
NaiJo, who waa sentenced a month before me, 
was disi.iiarve.1. So 1 waa left alone with my 
other friends to manage the rest. One day we bad 
• new ararder sent to watch n* He was one cf 
those who would do anything to please the master. 


All of us were working well and hard. We had 
to do eo, for, the voice of the warder could be heard 
every fiveminutes shouting “Come along Sammy” 
and that is a call for us to keep up with the natives. 
1 made up my mind that dsy to beat the natives, 
and I wss a few yards, ahead of them ; both my 
hands were biiateroJ terribly and while 1 was work- 
ing one of the blisters burst , and the burning was 
great I stood for a second only, to see the sore ; 
that moment being an evil one for me, the warder 
aaw me inspecting the palm of my hand and 
shouted out “Have you come here to work or to 
stand?" I at first thought that he was speaking to 
some one else, so 1 turned round to see to whom 
he was aJdreasinp “To you," he eaid poioting out 
to me, “ Don't you hear me" ? “Yes, I do Sir," I 
said and was about to start my work when he 
came up and said “ Come along, let me have your 
ticket” “What for”, I asked. “ What for you 
ought to know, you have come here to hard 
labour, and not to loaf ? ” I was aurprieed at what 
be said I showed h’m my hand and explained 
bun that I was only standing for a few seconds 
to see my hands. “ I have nothing to do with 
that, bring me your ticket” he said. Of course, if 
1 refused to obey it would be insolent. So I 
dropped my spode and was going to fetch my 
bucket “ Yes. f know you well outside " he said, 
"you are an agitator, nre you not? If yc,u 
egiUte outside we will knock it outside of you 
ina.de This was an unpleas-ant expression for 
me I replied • " What has it got to do with vou if 
I am an agitator or not. You are put here to see 
that our work ia being done properly. PJeA.M do 
not complicate my agitation of outside with your 
work of inside." “Oh, you are insolent.' are 
you ? " He said • •• I shall Uy tins charge 
you, one for idling and the other for oeing itiso 
l™. 

leg, the officer ebsent-minde-lty, I may 
pulled out from hu inner pocket a email flJk 

containing aome liquor and quenched his thirst. 
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A Corner of Spain. Tiy Fafer Wood. 

\GtOTgi Bell <t' Bnns, Xcrnffon.] 

Perinps no other country tJian England has 
produced go large a number of observant travellers 
and to-day their name is legion. Mr. Wood has 
given a charming picture of a little known corner 
of Europe, the Spanish Province ofGilicia. As 
Major Martin Hume, in his IntroduoUon, informs 
u«, Galicia and the Gallegos have iQuch of inter- 
est for Britishers, if only for the racial and 
economic kinship existing between them and Ire- 
lard and her people. The picture that Major 
Hume draws of the economic condition of the 


Baths and Bathing By “ Uncle Bob.” 

{Ueallh and .9(reny(A Lilrartj, 12, Burltigh 

Street, London, W. C.) 

One of the charms of “Uncle Bob's” books 
is undoubtedly the chatty way iii which all 
his points are discussed. Tho reader is not 
bored by vague technicalities and stalistics 
that mean nothing to the home reader. The 
book is just ft talk — one-sided, of course — 
but the talker is one who knows his subject 
thoroughly, snd can consequently advise easily 
and with suthority. We'ere eager to recom* 
mend these little books to our readers. Included 


people is a pitiable one, but the bright light of 
hope, based on work, is shed over it. Mr 
Wood eeoms to have done his work well, end has 
been much helped in presenting it to us by his 
illustrator, Mr. Frank A. Mason, whose colour- 
pictures add greatly to the interest of the book 
which, in addition, contains numerous photogre* 
phic records, The publishers sre to be warmly 
congratulated on this pleasing production. 

Mental Medicine By Bev. Dr. Olher Iludtl 
[WxUiam RvUr <0Son, Ltd , London.] 

This book contains the subject-matUrof s series 
of Confersnees between Rev. Dr. Kuckel ond the 
Youngmen’s Christian Association of the John 
Hopkins Medical School. They were intended to 
investigate how far Iheie was common ground 
between medical men and clergymen. Physicians 
of the body and healers of the spirit may here 
discover that there aro many problems of mind 
which both are set to solve, and regarding whoso 
- solution, mutual co-operation is not only uwful 
but vitally necess-ary. On page 1 57, we find a charac- 
teristic utterance ; “ Take up a fad ; we need 

diversity of interests. Fads aro blessings in dis- 
guise." The author of such a thought nmst be 
a roan worth knowing. The book conUins an 
Introduction, by Professor I^wellys P. Basker 
M. D., of tho John Hopkins TJniversity, and 
ppended is a valuable bibliography. 


in the series are two other books by the same 
author. Errors in training are explained in 
“Physical Oolture for Beginners,” whilst “Skip* 
ptng” IS an admirable little compendium of 
information dealing with the value of this old* ' 
time sport for health and athletics, Every book 
in the series is publiahed at the eftsily-afforded 
price of Cd., and we most heartily welcome ** Uncle 
Bob's books. ' 


Routledg© Rides Alone. By Wdl. Levinyton 
Comfort. [/. B, Lippincotl Company.] 

This is a novel of some special interest to 
Indian readers, as it has a bearing on the Indian 
unrest. It unveils the life of the East and the 


. — „ero interests niinseu 

.n,h.tort„„, of Ohi„»,„d J.p,„, Th. 
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and soap to beal the dew jiracks. The seserest ** Well, N«5du You were out long enough this 


cold we hove e^er eTpeiieuced, I abould say ui 
the whole of my life, ,was dining the 14tb, 15th, 
16th, I7th of August, 1900. The cold was so 
great that the warders even, notwithstanding the 
warm cloths they had on, felt it so much, that 
they had to set file to the dry grass to warm 
themselves Our task on those days was to woi k 
with pick and ahoveU Our hands became stiff so 
much so that we were not able to bold the picks. 
On the night of the 16th, it started to rain The 
wind also was blowing fnnon'ly Nolbing ooold 
be seen by us. On the morning of the 17lh, when 
the prison cell door was opened we were all 
astonished to see the ground covered with » very 
thick layer of white snow, I was to be discharged 
that morning at nin*. Nobody wes tskeo out to 
work, I was called out at about 8 30 to get 
reedy, Before my clothes were given to me 1 re* 
quested the chief officer to allow me to etsy on that 
day, 1 was told that I could do so ; but by myself 
separately and not with my friends 1 knew that 1 
could get the eonreyaoce, and I stayed no lunger. 
It may become worse, and although the snow was 
falling very heavily, I decided as a good passive re* 
Sister, to tramp my way to Johinnesburg. Snowfell- 
iDg WHS going on freely. On my arrival at the office 
all were surprised as they did not expect me to be 
diecharged on that day. This time 1 left my friend 
Thambi Naidu a month behind as he was arrested 
a month after 1 was sentence 1 nt Vreeongiog. Our 
delegates were all gooe. 1 bad not seen Mr. 
Gandhi for eight months VTbeu I was out bo 
**3 in, and when he was out I was in, and 
on this occasion be was gone to London I was 
left at large for about three months Ibis Ume 
•id alt were becoming anxious why 1 was not 
arrestoil. Things were going on smoothly nntilthe 
23rd of November, 1309, when I was told that (he 
Superintendent was anxious to see me The fol- 
lowing morning, with my books in hand I c^led 
at the Court to ascertain why he wanted to see me. 


ume. ITl see if 1 cm t put you out of the way 
for a few months ” Then he demanded my permit. 

'• I barn't got one” was the ri=ply. '* IVell, you 
give me a specimen of your signature or your, 
finger and thumb impression " “No.” “No 1 then I 
arrest you,” hesaid and 1 was arrested. My case 
was remanded for a day, and on the 21tb, 1 was 
sentenced to three months' bard labour. This 
time was similar to the last one ; but not so cold as 
tbe last three months. We bad to make two 
hunger strikee, bBcanse the acting chirf warder 
tried to deprive us of the water in which the 
vegetables were boiled After repe.ated complaints 
to the Governor we were again allowed to have it. 
On th'e 23rd of February, 1910, 1 was discharged 
and was met at tbe gaol gate by R S C Pilliy, A. 
Candtswamy Moodally and was driven to Johan* 
neaburg office 1 was very anxious to take a run 
down to aee my peopla, especially my daughter. 
Many lettera were waiting, requesting me to 
come botna and also two telegrams. Altec having 
given a full account of the difficultiea we 
had in gaol, I and ona of tbe volunteers in 
tbeofficeof R R Naidu, left at 11-30 a just 2^ 
bouts after my discharge, he with a few urgent 
telegrams in his bands, and I to my room. We had 
to pass (he courtyard, and as we were going along 
my young friend saw the detective step back to 
keep out of our eight “ I am afraid Ur Naidu, 
you will not hs able to go to Durban if you don’t 
step back," he said. ‘Why’ 1 asked. “Detective 
Krause is standiog there, he will surely arrest you 
He said . “ Well, if he does it won’t matter much.” 

I said : •* I shall go to Durban after Laving com- 
pleted this three months, so come along” I said 
and vrmtkcil on. As soon as we came near him we 
were arrested in the usual form by his asking for 
oorpermiie.Bignature and Coger impresaions. Thus 
I may cay I was not a free man for fully three 
boors on this occasion. We were taken to 
Soperintendent Vernon to be charged We were 
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Can Geometry Keplace Cuelid P 


The Vitality of Sanskrit. 


“ Ratio ” laments tiie replacement of Euclid 
by Geometry, Mneo tho dawn of the piesent cen- 
tury, in tbe pages of the UwUi Stniee ilaga^ 
ctns for July, He devotes his article, now that 
the “ heartless fellows of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation have declared him to be a humbug, or at 
any rate quite up to the times to “ retailing 
his career in a short ' obituaiy notice ponder- 
ing on the debt that England owes him, and 
above all, considering whether his place as an 
instructor of youth can ba adequately filled by 
tho ‘ practical ’ geometry of the protractor and 
squared paper.*' 

Of some of the defects found m EutUd, the 
writer says 


111* stylo has boon called prolu, hii irraDgemeiitt 
arbitrary, his clasMaoation ioiperfcet il.s probftmTimd 
Ihooremi aro said to bo badly aiaee.atod Md 
Bren his dellii.tioa of aitraight ImehasbeendisH^ 
and ‘ hii treatment of parallels depend* on an at»m^,t 
Is not asioinatio,” On sotno points his detractOM ««« ! 
atnago to egreo ‘moegst themsclroe 

nanyurgeasafaulthis-eparmc use «( auo«i^^?^’ 

as a method of proof.” end most of iho ae«^??‘?'’“. 
fieematrics hare dooo thair best to rsmedv 
Cut many of the Inghcit and most m“aero 
donouncod •‘llio whole theory of si.peiM^ll.^.^** 
pure and Bimple nonsense” P« position as 

■ Tk. -rite. th.l l,„. h«, l.„g „ 
U.W „„ 

..ppl.,,! lU, o„lj b„i, t„ ^ 

and a logical method of thought. " It is w .k ** 

lu'"' P ”” cLu,- 

tit M our nor. prrleutiou, . . 

”°”7, “‘k.' 

r.rtl. k.J 1,„, .g, .wioofl . i,„ 

B.rrr, ,, „ -I kid 

IkHoEl.uJ, ln-r,.r,lo.iol,., ‘'*"- 

"■""ril.r Wi„r,W 

and more into the hand, 


Mr. A. GovinJacharya of Mysore, writiDg 
this subject in the Thtosophist for Augast, dif 
pnt<*» the widely prevalent notion that 
a dead language, like Greek or Latin. There 
three d,ita which help us in determining 
a language is dead or living and they are.— 

(i) ^Vhero a languago is more of the BUto 
the Charch, it fails to be invested with that saerssud 
nimbus which nisUss for pernanence (u) Vhrrs s 
language is concerned mostly with the secalar “ 

a State, its life is necessarily coterminous with the • 

of that SUte When the Grecian State ceased to enA 
for example, the death-knell of Greek was tollei C“v 
tVbwe a language is merely the ventilation of the phil^ 
tophical views of a nation, its life is hmited, in « 

M It leaves the realms of a nstion'i heart nntoochw 
Sanskrit cannot be said to have died, when 
tonsidsralions are applied, and when it ** re®*® 
bered that this language is rhiefly the interff®** 
hon of the religious sentiments of tie Hin^“|| 
Mr Oovindacharya observes furthei 
of the tremeftdous cataclysms to * 
•lalion and religion of the Hindus have be<ni« 
jected, they yet surviv e and tho Sanskrit latp"? 
wiUi them. He says .|,i 

Applyiog IhesB data to India, wo find (0 th»t ^ 
»«»y beginning Sanskrit has been priman'r * 
Church and the use of it for purposes of Stats 
no more than a consequential value; (u) that » ^ 
spirit of Sanskrit is bound up with the intere* 
8 pmt not witli those of matter, its life is boundoP 
aflairs more of tho transmundane than with thi>» 
tho sublunary ; (i,,) that as Sanskrit is more 
neat of the heart of the Indian nation (Uiodu*)^ ^ 
the intellect merely, its life is assured as long »* 
heart of the nation shall not cease to beat. 

Mr. OovitidnchBrya deplores the ^ 

study of Sanskiit encouraged by the Uhiv**'"' 

JIs Mys that Indian princes should help*'‘^^ 

•n its revival as by doing it, they will not / 
the friends of India, but of the whole cotQ®«'’^ 
•"to whom the wealth of its literature 
freely given now.” 
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•nd they have been forced to content themelves 
with conrerta from amongst the poor, depre-ised 
caste*, who, during famine times, have fiocbed in 
large numbers to their relief stations Aa isquite 
natural, the Uindu leaders have looked with con* 
cern at this depiction of vital blood from Iheir 
religious organism, and have sought to shut off 
its dow by imitating the missionaries, both by 
opening relief noiks in seasons of food scarcity, 
and by removing the social disabilities under 
which the Pariahs labour. 

At the psychological moment, political issues 
involved in the case are coming to strengthen 
this movement. Sines the publication of the 
recent Reform Measures, the Mshomedan* bare 
been loud in declaring that, properly speaking, 
the outcastes ate beyond the pals of Qinduism, 
and theiefore their strength should oot go to swell 
the numsneal force of the Hindus, elrictly as 
aueh Tbisargument, despite its apeciousoess, has 
not iiteceeded in reducing the Hindu majority, 
for the Select Committee, which met in July last 
to consider the Census Cill, gave it an eflective 
quietus by refueing to take the coming census 
on the basis of aueh an interpretation Whatever 
Its merit, this reasoning has, however, gone eome 
way to Btir up the lliodu leaders, and there le 
no doubt whatever that ^the mcvemenl for the 
uplift of the depressed clessee will benefit by this 
Moslem agitation. 

However, it is very much to be regretted tbst 
while many spoiadic efforts aie bciog made by 
the Hindu community to lemove the stigma 
from the outcastes, no eystematic oiganised at- 
tempt, on a large scale, is being made to effect 
this reform In a matter of this nature, how 
ever, even un co urdinated efforts are good in 
their CWD way : but the problem is a large one 
end needs a well debued, persevering campnigo of 
' education, intelligently waged in the venom 
parts of the country. 

Probably, the best organised work that is braog 


done by the Hindus to uplift the so called “ un- 
toiiebables ” is being carried on in Southern 
Indu. For the last thirty years the Prarthsna 
Sioisj, the Theistic Church of Western India, 
has conducted night schools for the low castes 
and has endeavoured to better their ronditioa by 
providing suitable employment for them, by re- 
rnedyicg their social disabilities, and by preaching 
to them ideals of religion, personal character and 
good Citizenship 

Realizing that united effurt would be required 
effectually to carry on this great reform work, a 
iniesion wasaUrted through the combined exer- 
tions of all the agencies then working to better 
thecocditiunsof the depressed cliuases The work 
began in Cooibny, but quickly expended out of 
that city. At present, the main energies of the 
propagandist# ere concentrated at Psrel, whore, 
besides tsaching in the schools, (be workers 
iDiaister to the varieue neeJe of the poverty- 
stricken people of the locality by ai ranging lec- 
tures, games, excursions and other amusements, 
rendering medica) assistance, holding Sunday 
elasaeeand divioe servicM, visiting the poor in 
their homes, distributing clothing and food and 
performing other small charities such as are 
within their means, lu times of emergencies. 

Tbe Depressed Classes Mission Home at 
Parel has been so fortunate ns to secure the active 
eervices of four nigh casts women. The existence 
of the Mission IS solely due to a generous Hindu 
philanthropist who regularly gives a large 
monthly donation to carry on the work. 

One of the chief aims of the Mission is to 
improve tbe amitary condition of the “ untouth- 
ables-’by teaching them habits of cleanliness 
and temperance, aflording cheap or absolutely 
flee medical relief and seeking to substitute 
tone notions abcut the laws of health in place 
M the many supe.stitions rampant amongst tbe 
low caste people In consonance with this effort 
tbe children in the Mission School, who come 
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The Problem of Nationality- 

Those who aie incUueil to put f&ith in the 
discussions and resolutions of the Conferenre 
recently held in London for consinering the 
“ claims of nation thties and subject races,” may 
read wilh advantage the article in the Modem 
for August on “The Problem o» Nation 
ality " by Mr. WiUis We would draw attention 

in particular to the followini; paragraph 

The differentiation that the organisere made bet- 
ween what had hitherto been known aa “aohiect racea" 
and what they called now dependent nalioaa)itieB,mark- 
ed at the very outset a very important advance in th« 
general thought of the people in regard to ancient, 
countries hke Egypt or Imfi. I„ aomo .cnee thi« 
Conference sounded a counter-blast to Mr. Theodo^ 
^oaevclts gospel of civilisation and the Wg atick 
This IS not, of CQursB, the first time that liberal minded 
and .ympathetio members of the domioai.t Europe^ 
race pleaded before their own people for a iu*t .na 
Undly treatment of the peoplei^suljsot to t».r‘wle 
Tliore i» au old organisation 10 England whose obVset 
n to wateh over the moral snd material interests of 
what are called the native races m Afncaaodni»«»i!l.. 
Thu and simlUr crgamsationa of Ih^k 
to liave gone to the root of the problea which they hTv^ 

eUimsoflho dominant European poweit to nl»ci..>. 
oivilmtion, upon whigb they btsed their morti nS to 

rule tho less cuilisodrtsea of the world. XheMver^ 
Blent of these su-ea ed native races b» >AniA a. 1 
r-uropcat. nation has always bee* Vceeit^an L 

right, the progress of the people from »,Tsgi,T to 
liaation Tins general moral plea had neref liJrn™ SI 
examined, nineh less senouslv^ Qucstionea Tiw.®™ JT'” 
every peorlo nhalrver the state of thei^pro^^.J'^M®! 

character oftheir culture to freely 1,»o the.T^Jwrh ! 
«nee7rom\h ‘”7 '■'‘‘"'■.T'''’®"* '"y •'t Or b»nd- 

was to make Ihe.r lot a little e„y do 

light. Their claims to symp.Uiaie nile \ 
treatment had been strongly urged before b.** ?!"® 
absoliito right to self.gove;nLn?and Ibl,; 
freedom of aetf.f.ilfllment had never J^‘""*** 
Then, ws, so Implicit reeogmtion /f .Se^ rl!^ 
principles in Iho work of this Intcrnatmnal f^r™®"*** 
on th/elaim. of n.Uon.bties and subj ert 

ESSAYS IN NATIONAL IDEALISM Bv iv 
Aninda K Cooms-as-varny “7 fw. 

O. a! Nstesan A Co, 3, Runkurama ChetU St, Jfad^’ 


Education in Ancient India- 

The invaluable lessons that the modern cdu* 
c-itiooal refermer may derive from a study of 
certain aspects of education in Ancient India are 
succinctly described by Mr. D. G. Dalvi, M. A, 
i-L B , in the Kst number of the Siud/nts' 
BroUierkood Quarterly. The writer observes that 
“ tlie principal aim of education in Ancient India 
was to help the student to understand the pro- 
blems of life and, bv enforcing strict confoiniity 
to the moral code and regimen nf daily life, to 
elavnte hiosoul to a higher state of existence.” 
In Ancient India, education was praotically ft*® 
and eompulaory and independent of State con- 
tiol The King of course collected taxes, but 
did n it coiuern himsi-lf with popular education) 

which was looked ufter by Univeisitiss— independ- 
ent institutions managed and controlled by 
their presiding Cnnie— which weie sup* 

ported from retourcas obtained from the 
piety and chvrity of the people ae well as 
the King, and the voluntary offer nf the pupils 
The education wag free and was under the strict 
control of the 0\mt Tins compulsory education 
wsa in earlier tiuies extended to girls nlso. There 
was plenty of religions and moral education, atid 
as times prngr.ss>-d, secular inutruolion also 
began to be imparted Veil iiigas, i lictoric, aetMU 
om). prosody, gremmar, law, mathewatiw snd 
medicine began t<» !>» studied until the list includ- 
ed U vidjas and Claris and sciences. The pocu- 
li«r advantage of these institutions was tbo en- 
fo^l r.sidence of the pupils in the University, 
which were in forest* not far from towns and to 
‘ch pupils Were attracted by the reputation 
r the Cun*. Thus, thne were, in nneient Indian 
ucation, the tlireo featurea on whiLh insi-.tcnce 
IS IH.W pUeed now-a.dajs by educationists nn.l 
^ j lewU . (1)1 ret an 1 compulsory education ; (2) 
r«i oiy residence at the University end (3) 
•‘tnct moral discipline in s,j,ooh end colleges. 
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Rahtia incident merely acted as a spark to fi>® 
their zeal and cause them to begin actual work 
instead of merely talking as they had done up to 
that time Theoreticallj , the Sikhs are no re«pectors 
of caste, their ffurus having uncompromisingly 
declared themselves against the institution. Hut 
in actual practico they revere caste as highly as 
do other Hindus It therefore was meet »nd 
proper that they should engage in the work of 
uplifting the depressed classes Dr Jai Singh 
initiated the work amongst the Sikhs, end other 
leads’^ have enthusiastically taken up the thread of 
the movement and are engaging in uplifting mem 
bcrs of the low castes like the Rahtias and 
Muzbiee, "purifying” them hy .fmnJa m Older to 
raise them to the common lerel 

So aetUely have the Arya Samayists end Sikhs 
taken up this uplift work that to-day, in scores 
of villages of the Punjab, the propeganda lies 
found eueeeuful expression, and it has cone to 
pass that to day tbeie sre Milages in the Province 
of the Five Rieers where you find but few " uo- 
touchabUs." Ae a rule, the rank and 6Ie of ortho 
dox Uinilus accept the people who have been thus 
'* purified, ” without questioning the agency that 
baa done the work of “ purification ” Indeed, it 
no longer is 'Mnsidered necess.ary for the purified 
people to bathe m the Ganges in order to be ad 
mitte<l into the select Hindu fold 

Kot only IS the Arya Samaj upliflin® ihe 
depreaseJ classes in the social ecale, but it is 
making an aDbrt to a-lucate them A erhcol ts 
conducted by the denomination at SisSkot which 
exclusively ia devoted to the training of low 
caste boya 

The propaganda to give the rariihs a better 
Kcitl status is not confined to the Punjab. Moih 
wort is being done in the United Provinces 
cf Agra and Oodb, where an “AH India Shudi 
Sabha * has been established. White promineBt 
Arya Samtjiaia are cuthusiaatically actiia in the 
wok, yet Its membership la not entirely confined 


to the followers of Swami Byanand Saraswati, 
leading Hinduv of the various Provinces being 
•asociated in the movement. Branches are being 
established in different parts of the land, A new 
project IS on foot, in connection with the iVAtwIAi 
to ioaugucate day and night schools and 
lectureships in older to educ-ite the members of 
the depressed classes, while a medical mission is 
to be maintained fur their benefit. 

A comprehensive survey of the Depressed 
Classes Mission has not been attempted here 
However, this brief outline is sufficient to show 
the rndei the utility of the oigsnization. It is 
to be hoped that many such missions will be 
started by the Hindus to elevate the depressed, on 
the one hand, and, on the ether, to educate the 
higher classes to a sense of their duty to the 
lowly ones 

Tins brief sketch may be loncluded with the 
words of Mr Justice Narayan Cliandavarkar, 
President of the Depressed Classes Mission !— " In 
elevating Ihe depressed claases wo ate but elevat- 
ing ouraelves." 

The Silrer Jubilee of the Maharaja of 
Trarancore. 

Bv Mb a J JOHN 

f HE Sliver Jubilee of His Highness Sir 
Rama Varma Mah-iiajs's reign is an event 
which gives satisfaction, and pleasure not 
only to his subjects but to all in South India, 
particularly- to the ediic.\ted people thereof. He 
M a very capable Indian ruling chief whose name 
aronsea enthusiasm, respect, admiration and 
pride within his State as well as outside it. A 
pnnee of wide reading and deep culture, his en- 
lightened administration, his devotion to work 
bis high conception of duly are on a par with 
th- policy he has inaugurated of developirg the 
material resources of his State and raiaing the 
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Can Geometry Replace Euclid P The Vitality of Sanskrit. 


•* Ratio ’’ laments the replacement of Euclid 
by Geometry, fcince the dawn of the piesent cen- 
tury, in the pages of the UmUA Servxct Maga- 


cine for July. He devotes his article, cow that 
the " heartless fellows of the Mathematical Aaso- 
clation have declared him to be a humbug, or at 
any rate quite up to the timea to “ recalling 


his career in a ehort ‘ obituary notice ponder- 
ing on tbe debt that England owes him, and, 
above all, considering whether his place as an 
instructor of youth can be adequately filled by 
the ' practical ' geometry of the protractor and 
squared paper." 

Of soma of the defects found to Euclid, the 
writer says 


Hi* style ha» been called prolix, his arraosements 
arbitrary, bis olassiaeatioo ia]p«r(ecL Kis problcns and 
theorems are ssidto bo badly asiocutcd aod grouped 
Even bis definition of astraight lino has been ditparacod 
and “ bis treatment o( parallels depends on an axiom that 
IS not ailomatio" On some points bis detractors caonot 
manage to agreo amongst themselres for lasunce 
ra*ny«rge*8afauUbls“sp*ring use of eoperpoeitioil 
as a method of proof, and nose of the newest ecbool 

S Gometrie* hare donetbeirbcstto remedy thisdcflcicnoT 

ttt many of tbe highest and most raodcro critics base 
denounced “tho whole theory of Biipernodtion" 

*' pure and simple nonscnic.* 


The writer avjs that logic has long been neg- 
lected in England, and till now, Euclid has 
supplied the only bvsia for Kientific reasoning 
and a logical method of thought. It i«, with all 
its failing*, the logic of our parliamentary orators 
of our fi^al argvitnontary of our daily press, and 
even of our mors pretentious weehly and 
monthly reviews." The other nations of the 
earth had long ago abandoned Euclid , but they bad 
given epeciil piominence to the study of logic. 
In England, Inwever, logic has been left to Uhe 
care of itself. The writer believes that ••be- 
cause Englishmen are not taught logic properly, 
that the Government of England is passing more 
and more into the hand* of lawyers.” 


Mr, A, Oovindacharya of Mysore, writing on 
this subject in the Theosophist for August, dis- 
putes the widely prevalent notion that Sanskrit is 
ndend language, like Greek or Latin. There arc 
three data which help ua in determining whether 
a language IS dead or living and they are: — 

(0 Where a language is more of the State than of 
the Church, it fails to be invested with that sacrosanct 
oimbns which makes for permanence, (ii) Where a 
language as concerned mostly with the secular aflairs of 
a Slate, its life is necessarily coterminous with tbe life 
of that State tVhen tbe Grecian State ceased to exist, 
for example, the death-knelt of Greek was tolled, (lu) 
tVhere a language is merely the ventilation of the philo- 
aopbical views of a nation, its life is limited, in as much 
as It leaves the realms of a nation's heart untouched. 

Sanskrit cannot be said to have died, when these 
considerations are applied, and when ft is remen* 
bered that this language is chiefly the interprets* 
♦ion of the religious sentiments of tbe Hindus. 
Mr Govindaebarys observes further that, in spite 
of the tremeftdous cataclysms to which tbe 
nation and religion of the Hindus have been sub* 


jeciea, iney yet survive and tho Sanskrit language 
with tbetn. He says 

Applylog these data to India, we find (i) that from the 
very begirning Sanskrit has been primanly of the 
Church and tho use of it for purpose* of State possessed 
no more than a consequential value; (u) that as the 
spirit of Bsnikrit is bound up with the interests of 
Bpint not wiUi those of matter, its life is bound up with 

th, n,„ „iu, 

U..i..8„.|,„t i, -orotl,. exp- 

...1 .1 h„r, ,, 

-...ij,. I, l.T.....,.„a „ „ Uli. 

l».rt .t th, ..i™ ,p.,| „„ 

Mr. Omiiid.ct.rya deplore, th, „eg|pcl of the 
Btody of Sntiskut encouraged by the UniveraitieB. 
^ e aaya that Indian prince, ahould halp actively 
7 l-V ■>'”»!; It, they will not only b. 

^ riMi 8 of India, but of the whole community 
»hon, th.w., 1 , 1 , 

must bo 

freely given now." 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

BY RAJOUAITL 


ECONOMICS OR POIlTICa 1 

V| T would se**!!! that for the time politics in the 
P West, eye, even in tho Far West, have 
> given way to ecoromicB. Great etruggles 
on economic questions, be they of high tenfCs 
or wages of labour or Blntea and lock oula, were 
more prominent -than any political imbroglios 
In Spain alone the war seems to be between the 
State snd the Holy See at Rome But even 
there, when we coma to reflect closer on the 
pQliticQ'ecclesiastioal struggle, wa find that the 
sUimate issue has reference most undoubtedly to 
a State economic problem. Spanish finances have 
cot been known for years to be either sound or 
prosperous. Oce of the prircipal reasons of 
Spanish revenues eufienog is the rest amount 
of eccloslastical estate and property beiog ez> 
empted from any State burden whatever Orthodox 
Catholicism and the old concordat between 
them have partially garrotted Spanish finance' 
But prejudicial to the financial interests of the 
State as this condition was, it was vastly aggra- 
vated by the invasion of the clericals wbo ex- 
patriated themselves from France in consequence 
of the separation there of Church from State a 
few short years igo The clergy who were 
expelled or exiled themselves from France 
carried away to these new lionies in Spain a good 
deal of their ecclesiastical property for which 
they claimed exemption under the concordat. 
Spanish Finance Ministers, in want of the eternal 
pence, at first, viewed askance at this 
iuvasion so detrimental to State interests and 
ell the time they were thinking how to bring 
under their shears all ecclesiastical properly. 
At last, abold and courageous step had to be taken. 
That property was brought under the common tax- 
88 


gatherer’s bludgeon At once there was a revolt 
which has been the subject of many an embittered 
and protracted contioversy with the Holy See at 
Rome the end of which is indeed problematical. 
The staU'sroanlike attitude which the Pope, 
nurtured in the traditions of a rustic life, has 
assumed, almost wholly under the inspiration of 
his undiplomatic Secretary of St-ite, has brought 
Spain to the very verge of final separation from 
Rome Spain was the last hope of Rome ; but 
unfortunately for Fius the Tenth, he lias done 
every thing tfaiough his indiscreet Secretary, to 
alien <te Spam, yes not only ordinary Spain, but 
the moat devout and orthodox Spain, and brln<' 
about the last revolution which is bound for ever 
to deprive the Holy See of the shadow oftempor- 
alilylhat had remained to >t. War to thekiiifehsa 
now been declared by Cstholic Spain. From bis 
piece in the Spanish Parliao'ent, Senor Oacajelss 
has announced to the four quarters of the gtohi 
that they are not going to tolerate any longer ^be 
Papal tyranny but shall strenuously strive to ihelte 
off the lest yoke. Spanish interests demand, am] 
Spanish people support that demand, that the 
countrysbould bs free from the thraldom ofthe 
Holy Seeaod enabled to take the first forward step 
IQ sound fiosnee which shall lead in future to the 
greater material welfare and better prosperity of 
the country. The subjection of all ecclesiastical 
property to the country’s taxation, just like that 
of mil non-eccleeiastio propel ty, must be the first 
step towards a solid improvement of Spanish finance 
and if any Prime Minister in recent times is cap- 
able of carrying out this heroic measure, by and 
with tho consent of the whole population, it is 
&nor Canajelas. The gauntlet has been thrown 
into the arena ; and it remains to be seen how 
far the Pope will bo successfully able to meet the 
challenge. For the good of Spain all wish that 
the Prime Minister will succeed, if only relieved 
from the political trouble which somewhat threat- 
ens to complicate matters. The Carhst party has 
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National Movement in India- 

Sir Charles Elliott recently read to an aadienco 
of Church dignitaries and notabilities a papei on 
the “ Unrest in India." The full text of the paper 
has been published in the Souihvark Diocrsan 
Chrcmiclf. for August. Aw.ong much that is 
coloured by bureaucratic prejudice, there are 
several pa-sages vdiicb are thoroughly just in 

their conception of the situation. The following 

description of the Nationalist spirit may be 
noted:— When I went to Ti.dia, moie than fifty 
years ago, the people of Bengal, Bombay, and of 
Madras bad no common interest, no links of 
sympathy almost, 1 may i=ay, no knowledge of 
each othei’s existence. But within this period 
IntBTCommunication has been op«ned by railways 
and by trade Under the influence of a uniform 
code of laws and ajstem of government a feeling 
of solidarity has grown up and the \out 1 is in 
schools and colleges, leading Shakespeare and 
Milton, and finding in a hundred other books 
the glowing expressions of our passionate love for 
Engltnd have begun to wy; ‘^S’hy should not 
we, too, cultivate the sitno passion*, end love our 
country with equal fervour ? Why eUould not 
we become a Nation, and nmke ourselves feared 
and reapecled ItkeJapsn ?' In this way, during 
the last ten or fifteen years the new Nationaliet 
spirit has grown up— a spirit whiili, if rightly 
directed, may Usd to much gool, but which is at 
present artificial, for it springs entirely from the 
study of English hteralare ; imaginative, because 
it U not based on the history of the country in 
the past; and eiiperficlal because it baa not sa 
yet spread far Deyond the numerically small 
though infliionlial cla-s of people who have en> 
inved an English cluiatiou. ..We rncourage 
movements in Japan and Turkey, 
encourage them in Ireland, and there* 
such a movement condemned in 
well starlb anyone who had not 
a fins in an Arctic hut end a fire in 


powder niagsjiuie are two very different things. 
The movement in itself is right and praiseworthy ; 
it is the diversion of it into the current of race 
hatred that is dangerous. 

lean imagine some of you saying to me: 'You 
me a professed nnd enthusiastic educationalist, 
nnd 80 you put education in the foreground as 
panacea for all evils.' But while I put it in 
the foreground ns a direct rampart , against 
calumny and ignoiance, 1 would urge strongly the 
impoitance of indirect action towards creating 
better relations between the races. 

In an interesting article in the ^^ineUenth 
Century Review foi April, Mr Wodehoiise, lately 
a Piofe-sor in the Ooveinmeot College at Poone,, 
wrote that. * A careful study would probably 
leveal that in nine cases out of tenths anti* 
English feeling is due m its ultimate analysis 
merely to inienss ai-pirations, not to racial dislike. 
It IS nut the Englisiiman as such, but tho English* 
man in the Indians’ ideal, who is the object of 
Una alatenent or, rather, as I would put it, the 
Englishman in the abstract ; an imagliiary 
Englishman, evolved from the death of a cons* 
cioueness perverted by misrepresentations, and 
utleily unhke the reil Engli,lii„an, ns the Indian 
finds out whenever he g-ts nn opportunity 'of 
studying him It IB mainly by the establishment 
of pre-eiit reUiiotis that an atmosphere of kindli- 
ness and conSdenco can be created which will 
extend far beyond the mdividusls so related. The 
pity of it is that we are so few end they are so 
many What can a thouMnd Engh-hmen, though 
all be men of good will, do to influence the hearts 
of fifty millions? Well, tboy can do more in that 
impreMionable, imaginstive country, than they 


could any where else. 


EDUCATIOK-n, J. N.|..„ 
O. A. N.tcisn t. Co., 3, Sonkuratna Chetti St., Madras. 
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that the Opposition is now determined to 
leave no stone unturned to bring about Ibe defeat 
of Government. But we may leave this hollow 
blast to Uke care of itself. Meanwhile there is a 
great economic struggle going on in the very 
centre of industrial activity. The dismal condiUou 
to which American cotton has subjected the cotton 
industry of lAncaahire has ushered a senes of 
strikes end lock-outs. Masters and operatives hive 
not been on the best of terms and as we wnte arbi- 
tration baa been refused Worse still are the pro- 
ceedings of tte Industrial Conference where the 
bone of contentiun is the judgment known aa the 
'* Osborne.” The Labourites and the Trades Unions 
and the Bcciabets are all at loggerheads with each 
other. The judgment of the Court has decreed 
that Trades Unions have no power to spend moni*e 
for salaries to Labour Members of Parliament 
Ibis has fluttered greatly the dovecot of the 
Labourites Indeed, the triangular struggle non 
going, on at the seat of England's greatest indus- 
try bodes no good It u bound to bring forth 
fresh economic developments, which being mixed 
up with pulitice, are most likely to have a purtvn 
tous effect on Lancashire in the near futuro. It 
u to be hoped that the practical common seose, 
which IS the British characteristic, may prevail at 
last and bring about a cocupict and solid cobesaon 
between the then contending eections so as to spell 
progress in British politics. At present, it would 
seem as if greater political progress of the Labonr 
Party on the one hand was having Us disadvan- 
tage by way of what is called “ economic bondage” 
on the other. Perhaps, in tLi« connexion it may 
not be uninstructive to quote an observation or 
two of one of the most rationalistic and level-head- 
ed of Socialists. In bis most excellent anl wdl- 
thought out work on “ Socialism and Oovem- 
ment” Mr. Ramsay Macdonald sa)s:—“ Soaety 
in modern times includes a state of political liberty 
and of economic bondage. The workman wbo has 
become politically tree is still beset with all the 


economic pains and disabilities of a wage-earner. 
Economic forces have been organised to such 
an extent that the tconomically iidependint tncfin- 
dHot hat beecme a mere myth for credufou* people 
tobeliece tn The individual has become a mem- 
ber of an economic class. He belongs to the class 
which owns the instruments and other means of 
production, and which organises markets and 
labour*, or which owns nothing but the common 
endowment of humanity — strength — upon which 
education has superimposed skill. If be belongs 
to the latter class ha has a most precarious hold on 
life Poverty is alieays at hit door, uneertairdy 
sitt tetlh Aim til hit home. There is no regular 
demand for bis labour , the income, as a rule, is 
insufficient to enable him to make adequate pro- 
vision for bis family, for times of slack work, for 
old age. Influences over which he has no control 
determine whether be is to continue in prosperity 
or fall into penury, and the very fact that his 
etandard of life is higher lays him open 
to more woeful experiences when sjisfortune 
AvcrUkes him ... . There ie a steady 

tendency to increase the financial power 

m industry, as moie and more people, shirking 
the respousibilit; of using their own possessions, 
band them over to some one else who uses them 
as a biied servant Thus, the official and im- 
personal use of capital has been established al- 
ready. Capital, indeed, becomes more effective in 
coK'equence of this concentration and organisation, 
but tkit VMTtated tffeetiitnese makee the comm^imty 
wme dependent upon the financier, mwi the opera- 
fOHto/tKe induttrial tytlem become harder fn 
coHae^uenn.'' Thus, in the last sentence, we have 
quoted, may be dis'-erned, as if in a nut 
shell, the eS'ect of organised capital on labour. 
Hue development is now to be seen in the strikes 
and lock-outs and other outbursts of economic 
phenomenon going on not only in Lancashire 
but all over Europe end in the United States. 
In this respect, Indian student, of economiea and 
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India and Japan in Modern Times. 

A well-known Japane«6 Jlr. Diito Sliimnji 
writes ss follows in tho Journal of the Irido- 
Japanese Association 

After the Itostoration, tho Brst-JapaDeso who Tiaited 
India and its historical places coDDectcd with Ruddhiem 
was my father-in-law, the Rev. Mohurai Shimaji At the 
Older of the Ute Lord Abbot Koson Otani, he set oat 
for Europe with several companions in January, 1872, 
and made observations on tho religious state of the 
"West. They were indeed the first Japanese BuddhieU 
who ever set foot on the soil of Occidental eountnes. 
On tho way home next year, the Rev. Bhimaji 
passing through Rome and Greece went to the Holy 


In 1889 the Japanese Ruddhifts met with an interest- 
ing and cxeitinp event. It was the arrival of Colonel 
Oloottand Mr. Dharmapala They weie brought back 
bsr Mr. Zenshiro Noguchi, who was sent to India on 
purpose by the Japanese Buddhists. As is well-known, 
tlie old civilization of this country which is traced luck 
1300 years ago dented its source from India, and 
iotroduetion of the new civilization of fifty years' 
atanding was ushered in by tho American nation That 
Colonel Olcott, whose nationality was American and 
whoso faith was similar to ours, came from India accom- 
panied by Mr Uliarmapata, a disciple of the Southern 
Buddhism, roused m thehcaitof tho Japanese a deep 
feeling of interest and delight There had not been a 
easo in our history until that time of the Japanese 
•halcing hands nith any Buddhist airongthe Occidentals, 
and wo liad not heard of an inst ince where the people of 
thiaeountrr welcomed an Indian Buddhist since the 


Land of the Christians; and being attended by the 
late Mr. Oold FuVuchi, a celebrated man of lettcia of 
modern .Japan, as interpreter, he arrived at Bombay 
and thence made his way to Daddbaga\a At kia stay 
in India was brief, his* observations there were not very 
ettensire, yet he sliould properly bo crowned with laurel 
as the first Japarese Duadhist who entered India after 
the door ol the country was widely open to the ivorld 
This solved a problem which had been pending for 
thirteen hundred years, and many Japanese Buddliiats 
having sineo tollowcd his example, tho two nationehave 
actually approached to shake hands (or (he firatlimo 
tbtougn the medium of the Buddhistic faith 
Since the Restoration Japan has stnron to nitroduco 
the new oivUixation from Atncriea and Europe, the im- 
pOTtaneo of which was also recognized by our religion- 
ists, and in 187U two young men the Rev Ibinyu Nanjo 
(Vice President of tho Indo Japanese Asaoeiation) 
and tho latoKenja Kasahara went to England, where 
they learned Sanskrit (romo the lato Prof. Max 
Muller in tho Oxford Univeraity. Kasahara went to 
India on his way back to Japan after tus scieo years 
stay in England lnl8h4tboRov Nanjoalso graduate 
and returned. After bun another Japanese the Ute Rev 
Dorytl Kitabatake landed in India when be wu home- 
ward-bound from his European tour. On one aide the 
newly introduced knowledge with the study of Bansent 
at its centre inspired scholars of this country, wbilo on 
tho other Uie report of Mr. Kitabatake who visited 
Boddhagaya when yet in the middle of its excavation 
gave a clear ides of the Buddhistic remsine to the 
Japanese public. Thus was aroused the hope of s 
pilgrimage to the sacred place and tho study of the 
UoddhisUe doctrines The visits of Konen Bhtku Boven 
Bhaku, llogcn koshilsura, and Onoj Axuina,'etc. to 
lodis are thd direct results of the preceding examples 
The Rev Konon Rhakn went to Ceylon in September 
IRRC and received Instruction from Samangata and after- 
wards crossed over to the Continent. In the neit 
year tho Rev. Sanyo and tho Rev Boycn Shaku also went 
there In succession. The former returned on aoeoant 
ot the death of liis father, while tlie latter remained and 
«i»rned Buddhism in Ceylon YoshiUura went to 

Bism In company with tlie hiamese Minister, and after 
six month* he went bark to Cevlor. In August nt the 
same year OnyA Aliimaaailod for Cevlon and learning 
onderSa m a n gala for four years took ayoumey to India 


one anotW to shake hands with them. What influence 
waa produced on the Japanese by this event can be 
known bv the aixcolourcd fiags to be seen fluttering at tho 
gates and eases of the Tluddhist temples on holy occasions, 
to hoist them having become the custom atnoe that time. 
(Tlie SIX coloured flag was first indroduced by tto two 
guests from India. The Japarese Buddhism hod taught 
four colours of blue, yellow, red and white, or the five 
coloura with the addition of black but never lix colours, 
and eico these colour* were unknown as usual for 
lisp*) 

Binee the above event took place how the popular 
interest taken in India grew more intense can be known 
from the fact that when Col Olcett left this country 
alter his three months' journey, the four etudenti 
Ryelti^lvoizunu, Teishin Kawakanii, Ryosho Asakura 
and Cbiveso Tokuzawa were sent with him to study in 
India After this the number of the Japanese priests 
whowentto India and Ceylon gradually inei eased, 
fmm tne two countries 

A M during ihiv period tlioso who went 

to India folluwed one after another, though their mo- 
livea were not the eame, for some went elmplv for a 
p-lpnmage while others for study and scientific investi- 
('vho went in 

IvS Bhaku (in ISKl). 

Te«WiPT.l»n,l» ' n Ito. Qiro Ashikaga, 

Kojin.:. Eks. K^iagueh^Ou • 

On 18TR). r.vo A.hxi, Toki ho 
UtOK«.Muk<.y*ma,Ke.shin K,.dn T' ■ 

CWM) are my ac^^«,^,u^e^^ Yoslumatsu 

Iwaidesthem, if enumerated Tw f/® "’•y ^ '"o- 
llie IJolv Land of their faith 

«uddb- knowledge, that is 


'wledge coneern- 


By f^ick II Bayan/Wu^P^ES IN INDIA.- 
kitalda* Dsmodar Th»«l.« introduction by Sir 

f"** "f useful »n,j vMuat^a • 

the present state and futnr*. ’ ° '"^“'^ation regarding 

oftbefnrif,, .frcOir, “8 >• To Bubsenbers 

Natessn A Co 3 r„ , 

. Bunkurama Chetti St, Madras, 
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AfEdirs ate quiot in Turkey which also is 
large borrower. She wants six million pounds 
from francs which she is not quite willing to lend 
for almost the same reason tliat she is didnclined 
for the present to advance any monies to Hungary 
But, of course, Turkey stands in a somewhat 
different category. She is onJauia the Triple 
Alhanco, while there is a Urge bond of eympathy 
between the Turks and the French. It is, there- 
fore, more probable that Turkey will ultimately 
pet the loan though there are her friends who 
would like to see b*r developing the rich internal 
resources of the Ottoman empire rather than 
spending large sums on the navy Politically, 
Crete ia troubling Tnrke]' The election of four 
Cretans to the Cretan Parliament was again the 
subject of much ardent controversy between Cons- 
tantinople tnd Athens. For the time it has sub- 
sided owing to the withdrawal of the four deputies 
on the soTice of King George of Greece If the 
Tutke are anxious to bare a strong navy, however 
unambitious, it is more for putting down Cre- 
te's concert once for all and over-awiog it perma- 
nently in Cretan waters None can blame the 
Ottoman SCI far But it is to be hoped wiser 
conceal will prevail and the Cretans will drop all 
their jiretenfiioa*. 

astas FiLiTics 

In the hliddle' East, Fei-aia is as bail as it was a 
few weeks ago though they arc now taking 
measures to rwstore some kind of order in tl e 
south where anarchy and plunder bare long pre 
vailed. In the Far East, Jepao is forging ahead 
ID Korea. Its absorption liy that militant Asia- 
tic Power is now an accomplished fact The 
depoesd Ebperor is not even a rot /oinranS. 

ts Moio a royal peiieioncr on Iht hoitnly of Tcij/e* 
Alas, tor the vanity of things in this world! Bat 
this very fate which has overtaken the Korean 
Sovereign should be a stern lesson to Japan. 
There is in this world such a thing as Retnbu 
bve Justice or what is vulgarly cvlled Nemcais 


Japan, in the plenitude of its power ami triumph, 
ia carrying a swelled head. But pride has been 
the min of nations and Japan cannot escape its 
own fate Who knows what Time in its whirligig 
may bring on Japan. As affairs are going on in 
Korea wo cannot but look with disfavour on the 
draconic 2ulberdiit{ee which the new Viceroy is 
exercising over the poor Koreans. Conqueiois 
nnd “ peaceful ’’ revolutionistsand annexationists 
are always stern of moed A people brought to 
foreign subject sway cannot be expected to take 
things “lying down.” But it should be the 
aim of wise statesmanship to do all it can 
by sympathy and conciliitien to attract 
rather than alienate them A subject peo- 
ple, originally free and independent, • cannot 
but be sulleo at heart They cannot be at once 
reconciled to the new order of things. The tmn- 
eilion stato demands patience nnd a power of 
persuasion To set up theip back is to prolong ‘ 
the period of sullen alienation, if not something 
worse, and possibly sow the germs of an active 
rebellion. Military Zuhiirdiutee is the wni-st 
form of cotbohdating one’e power over an alien 
people But Japan seems to discaid wise states- 
loansbip So mucli the worso for Japan. 

China IS developing her resources and intent 
on increasing her wealth by g, eater production. 
She IS fast moving in the cotton industry. At 
thecomaienccQient of 1910, she Lad as many as 
7.82.242 spindles and 3,300 looms and the yarn 
produced last year equalled 5j crore pounds 
which IS, of touiee, not at all negligible. In ten 
years* time China is bound to give .a rude blow 
both to Indian and Japanese yarn. Indian mil- 
lionaires will have to increase their home con. 
■ompbon or to go more and more to Levant for 
their offtake and Japan must find out markets 
in her newly acquired province. 

THIBET. 

Thibeta n politics are still in a perturbed condi- 
tion. The Dalai I.ama is still cooling hia heels 
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to ilrnw watt>r from the vilUge well, le*thr ehoiilil 
“ jollute ” it by li5» touch, eTul wlifr* there i« no 
«efoncl well for tin* “ untouehuhle*,” the h»T«Wij» 
i» cruel, eopeciillj in neesotisof ilrought when c»* 
eual Wfttor drlci up. In every circnm^tenw of 
hie life the aileron of hie lot ie brought home tu 
the wretihed p«ri»h by eii elebomto erul relent- 
less system cf social oppression 1 nill only quote 
one or two instetices which have como within mv 
own observstion. The respective distances beyond 
which Panclismss mu»t not approach a llr«hfn\n 
lest they “ pollute " him ihffcr aecordinj; to their 
degree of uneleanoesa Though they have b«cn 
laid down avith great precision, It is growing more 
and more difficult to er.foreo them with the in 
creasing promiscuity of railway and street car in 
tercouTse, hut in more remote parts of India, and 
especially in the south, the old rules are still often 
obserTC<l. In Cochin a few years ago I was cr<>« 
inga bridge and just in front of me walko<l a res- 
pectable-looking native. Ife suddenly turne-l tail 
and, running back to the end of the biidgo from 
which wo had both come, plunge-l out of sight 
into the jungle on the side of the road, lie had 
seen a Brahman entering nn to tho bridge from 
the other end, and he had fled incontinently rather 
than incur the resentment of that high caste 
gentleman by inflicting upon him the "pollution” 
of forbidden propinquity, as the bridge, though a 
fairly broad one, was not wide enough for them 
to pass each other at the prescribed dielance. In 
the Native State of Travancore it ig not uncom- 
mon to see a Fanchama witness in a law suit 

. standing about a hundred yards fiom the Court 
so as not to defile the Brahman Judge and pleaders, 
whilst a row of peons or messengers, sUtioned 
between him and the Court, hand on its questions 
to him and pass back his replies. 

No doubt tho abject ignotnuce and squalor 
and the repulsive habits of many of these unfor- 
tunate castes help to explain and to perpetuate 
their ostracism, but they do not exculpate a social 


syeletn which |m-K-rilx** or tolrratca such n ft«te 
of Ihinpi. That, if a kindly hand is extended to 
them, even the 1 iwi*t of thesu depressed ran be 
spefslily rai»e<! to a higher p.lane hss b«-en abund- 
antly ehouo by thetflbrtsnf Christian mission- 
aries, They nrc only now Wgimiing la extend 
their Bctivilies tn the [U‘pret.4**il csst<« Nciihem 
India, but in Southern India important result* 
liavesiready been seliieved. Tlie I5i«hop of Madras 
clsims that within the last 40 y cam. in theTeliigu 
country alone, some 2,r»0,000 I’anchsinashave be- 
c«*ros Chns'iHtis, and in Traiancoro another 
7,00,000. During the last two uei-sdes especially 
the plnlanthnipic work done by the niissionaries 
III plague and famine time has born* a rich har- 
se«t, for the Panchamaa have naturally turned a 
ready ear to the spiritual ministrations of those 
who stretched out their Imnda to help then* in 
tho hour of extreme need. Bishop Whitehead, 
who haa devoted him-elf particularly to this qurs- 
tion, assures me that, in Southern India nt leiat, 
tho rate nt which the elevation of tho depressed 
castea enu be schieveil depends iimtnly upon the 
amount of effiirt which the Christian missions can 
put forth. If their organixstiona can be ndequate* 
lystrenglbensd and extended so na to deal with 
the increasing numbers of inquirers nnd converts, 
and, above all, to train native teachers, he is con- 
vinced that we may be within meaaumble distance 
of tho reclamation of the whnle Panrhama popula- 
tion What the effect would be from the social a-s 
well as tbe-rellgious point of view may be gather- 

ed from n recent ipport of the Telugu Mia-ion 

which most lay witne.Mes would, 1 believe, ro-adily 
confirm : — 

■* It we leok Bt Uie eigne of morel end epirituel 

prop...,dorinBil,.,„t,Oy„n,, .p, „( 

the wort onoonreginB, II 

nelnreily n. p.„nt.m,e er. 
r-o-. e. , nonerorreno. ol 

•PP.»!on, p„„l,„,y eddioled 
lo llr. nror. m.,„ ,nd 
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to <lr<iw «atpr from tlievillsgo well, i-IiohM 

“ {olliito " it liy lii< touch, nnil wher-i thrrp 5^ no 
(ecood well for the “ untouclmhlc*,” the hAi<l»hi|t 
»e cruel, cepcctillj in scs'mnsof tlroii"lit when «• 
wwl water (Iric' up In every tircwm»tanr« nf 
his life the \iIereM of hU lot is Lrought home tu 
the wrctchd pariah hy an elahoratn ami relent- 
It-ss system of social oppression. I will only quote 
one or two instances which have como within mv 
own observation. The respectivo dist-ancea beyom) 
which Panchamaa must rot approach a llmhman 
lest they " pollute " him differ aceording to their 
degree of uncleannesa Though they have b^n 
laid down with great precision, it ia growing more 
and more difSeuU to erforco them with the in- 
creasing promiscuity of railway and street cir in 
tercourse, but in more remote parts of India, am) 
especially in the south, the old rules are still often 
observed. Tn Cochin n few years ago f was cross 
inga bridge and Just in front of mo walkol a res- 
pectahle-looking intive. He suddenly turnel tail 
and, running back to tho end of the bridgo from 
which we had both come, plutige.1 out of sight 
Into the jungle on the side of the road It© had 
seen a Brahman entering on to the bridge from 
the other end, and be bad fled incontinently rather 
than incur the resentment of that high caste 
gentleman by inflicting upon him the “pollution” 
of forbidden propinquity, as the bridgo, though a 
fairly broad one. was not wide enough for them 
to pass each other at the prescribed disUnce. In 
the Kalivfl State of Travancore it is not nneom- 
mon to see a Panchama witness in a taw suit 

standing about a hundred yards fiom the Court 

so as not to defile the Brahman Judge and pleadem, 
whilst a row of peon, or messengers, sUtioned 
between him and the Court, hand on iu questions 
to him and pass back his replies. 

No doubt the abject ignorance and squalor 
and tbe repulsive habits of many of these unfor- 
tunate castes help to explain and to perpetuate 
their ostracism, hut they do not exculpate a social 


rysUin w'nich ptwriUs or tolriwtcw such a state 
of things That, if n kindly hand h exWnJcl to 
their., even the* I 'wr^t of these depn wsed ran be 
spenlily raiwvl to a higher plan© has been abund* 
•antly ehown by tlie rff'itts of Christian ini^ion* 
aries. They are only now )•«■g!l>nil^g to extond 
their activities to Ihedepreicsed cssliw Northern 
India, but in Southern India im{>orlant results 
liavealready been achierisl. The I 5 i>hop of Madms 
claims t) at within the last 40 y gnra, in the Teliigu 
country atone, soma 2,r)0,000 I’ancLatnaaliave bc- 
onma CUris»iaii«, and in Traiancoro acotl er 
7,00,000 During the last two ilecadea especially 
the pliilanlhrnpie work done by the missionaries 
in plague and famine time baa borne a rich har- 
teat, for the Panchamns have naturally tunied a 
ready ear tn the spiritual ministratioT.a of those 
who stretched out their hands to help them in 
the hour of extreme nei-d. Bishop Whitehead, 
who has devolad him«elf pirticularly to thia qiiw** 
tion, aaoiires me *hat, in Suiithern India at least, 
tho rate at which tha elevation uf tho depressed 
caatea rail ho achieved depends mainly upon the 
amount of efTort vrhich the Ghriatian missiona can 
put forth. If their organixaliona can be adequate* 
ly strengthened and eitendid Boas to deal with 

the increasing numbers nf inquirers and converts, 
and, above all, to tniiii native teacliprs, he la con- 
vinced that we may be within measuraole distance 
of the rechmalion of the wlicdo Panchama popula- 
tion What the elTect would he from tho social as 
well «a th»-religii)us point of \iuw may bo gather- 
ed from a recent leport of the Teltigu Mission 
which most lay witiie-'.aes wauld, I believe, readily 
confirm * 

'• If we look at the signs of moral and spiritual 
progress during the last 40 years, the results of 
the missiiin work have been most encouraging- It 
ia quite true that naturally tho Panchamas are 
poor, dirty, ignorant, and, as n consequence of 
many centuries of oppression, peculiarly addicted 
to the more mean and servile vices. But the roost 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

The Situation in India 

InHwn affairs conlintie to occupy a docent 
pUea in the English Peri'iilicOs lo the A’otwnal 
KtvieiB, Aiisticus ihin ciitioises the point of 
view urged by thoai wlu were raising a poweilul 
agitation for the appjintme It of Loid Kitchener 

as the Vitwrov of India 
The writer fajs — 

The appjintiaent of the new Viceroy cannot be 
di'MiU'sed niihont eoine reference to the atroog 
moveioent whicli was «at nn foot to advocate the 
claims of Lird Kitchener t» the Viceroyalt) It 
would he invidious now to debate Lord Kitchener’s 
siiBittelly con’ideraUe (jo ilihcadons as compared 
with those of the V’lceroy Designate One argu 
msut advanced in allHineericy in Lori KiUheoers 
favour, though no doubt entirely without lua 
approval, has, howeaer, a very close rrlaimn to 
the nature of the graao task which lies before Sir 
Chatlra Uardinge ft wee an erguraent largely 
baewl upon a mi*appr«hen«ion of the real rondi 
tionuf India Itwaauigrd that the attuation waa 
alarming, that trouble might p'ateibly arire, 
and that it was be>{ to eend a man who would not 
h»«ilate to re«ort to the vlrrnot measures if 
Occasion errwe “ We should show In-Ua that we 
mean huaincaa," waa the fre^urtit era The pre 
mi'wa w.re no doubt jiis'ifiable vnooco The 
situation containa alaroiing rlroirnt", and it la 
riuile piaaiWs that arnona trouble may occur. If 
trouble ereratiaea in India, however, it can rever 
hr settle.! by a policy of blind repression The 
vituation siiggea‘e.1 anil call, not so much for 
‘r^Uierlv rjualitiea aa for eta‘«<inan*hip «f the 
hiebeat order To trie eiiprrficul thinker the 
altematiT* propcoition arema obriona. Let ua 
Vuppoa* iKat grare diScultiea aTi<« in Itdia — a 
*rnea ef »s«5«,riationa cf eminent perwona, snd^ 
87 


spread and organised riots, strikes of the railway 
and telegraph staffs, anarchy in outlying districts, 
the rantiny of units of the Native Army, any or 
all of these things Our superficial thinker argues 
that if the people are promptly and sufficiently 
hammered at the bidding of a great and inexorable 
soldier, the euo of peace will soon shine forth 
again “The onli thing that Asiatics really 
nndeiatand, is force,” is the shallow remark con- 
stantly heard The fact is that Asiatics are not, 
in those matters, very different from the rest of 
mankind They bow to force, but it is better to 
leaii than to drive them 

The advent of grave disturbances in India, if 
It eirr arisrs, *iU c-all for the eserene of restraint 
quite as mneh as for stem rvprvasioo. The men 
on tne spot will do alt the represKioo that is 
necessary W« bs/e rap.able soldiers and efficient 
tioops in India who are quite equal to handling 
any disturbance, however wideepreul We do 
not nee.| to waste our greatest living soldier 
upon the l.a«k cf waichiog far still nebulous poni- 
bility, nor it is wi«e to convert him into a Bogie 
Man for the b*neCt of India We hare to re- 
member as ive remembered in South \friea, that 
we have got to lire with these people afterwards 
Wo mua* be hrm and swift and, if necessary* 
bn.av rulhleoa but we must not run amok, as 
some people eeem to think will be desirable. We 
are net dealiti- with the hordi of wild aaragea 
winch ronfronte.! our army at Omiiirman, but 
with three hundred milliona of the most ancient 
and accqr.hng to their lights, mo«t cirih.ed 

p-.ples on earth Itianotamerema'terof ,h,K4. . 

Irg them down It la a question of pre.errirff 
their toleration of our rule. 


SEDITION OP. NO SEDITION- 
TION IN INDIA. OtSci*! and booh>w. 

Boteble pnjuoanceioenU. Pn-e As * 
et the fmlina lirrltv. As 4. 
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“ A Government within evay re'tcli of the 
latest thought, witli unlimited moral and material 
resources, such as theie is in India, should not 
remain content with simply asserting the equali- 
ty of men under the common l*\v and roun- 
taining order, but must sympathetically see from 
time to time that the diO'erent sections of its 
subjects are provided with ample means of pro- 
gress. Many of the Indian Slates where they 
are at all alive to the true functions of Government, 
owing to less elevating surroundings or out of 
nervousness, fear to strike Qus a now path and 
find it less troublesome to follow the policy’ of 
laisaer fairt and to walk ir the footsteps of the 
highest Government m India, whoso declared 
policy U to let the social and religious matters 
of the people alone except where questions of 
grave Importance are involved When one-sizth 
of the people are in a chronically depressed and 
ignorant conditinn, no Government can aOTordto 
ignore the urgent necessity of doing what it can 
for their elevation ” 

TUE roi.mcit ASPECTS* or the question. 

Can the Government of India afford to dis- 
regard so remarkable an appeal ? The question is 
not merely a social and moral question, but also a 
political one. Whilst some higb-cvsle Hindus 
are beginning to recognise its urgency, the more 
prosperous of the socially depressed castes them- 
selves aieshowitigeigns of regtleasnesg under the 
ostracism tr. which they are subjected. Fiom 
almost all of these casies a few individuals have 
always emerged, who acquired wealth and the re- 
lative recognition that wealth brings with it, and 
thenumbi’m of tiichindividuals are increasing In 
soma cases a whole caste has seen its circum- 
sUnccs improve under new economic condiUons 
entirely beyond its ouii control— like the Nama. 
eudraa of Bengal, who, as ngriculturists, have had 
their shaie of the grewing agricultural prosperity 
of that region. They are materially better off than 
they used to be, and so they are no longer content 


with their old social status of infeiioiity. Not 
only Christian but Maliomedan missionaries have 
been at work amongst them, and though the vast 
majority remain Hindus, they note, like the Pan- 
chamas all ovpr India must note, tho immediate 
ri-e in the social scale of their fellow-cnstemen 
who embrace either Christianity or Islam. For, it 
is one of the anomalies of this peculiar conception 
that the most untouchable Hindu ceases to be 
quite as untouch.able when be becomes n Christian 
or a Mahomedan. The Bengali jiolitician was 
quick to see the danger of losing hold altogether 
of the Namasudras, and he set up a propaganda 
of his own, which 1 mentioned in a previous 
article, with the object of winning them over 
to his side and to his methods of agitation by 
promising them in return a relaxation of caste 
elimgeiicy. Tlie question with which we are con* 
fronted is whether we shall ourselves take a hand 


ID the elevation of the depressed castes or whether 
we shall leave it to others, many of whom would 
exploit them fnr their own purposes, Is not 
this an opportunity for the Government of India 
to respond to the Gsekwar’s invitation and depart 
^r once from their traditional policy of faiseer 
/ail’d In the Christian Missions they have an 
adnsirable organisetion ready to hand which 
meiely requires encouragpinent and support. 
Though there sre manifold dangers in giving offi- 
cial countenance to proselytizing work amongst 
tue iiiglier classes of Indian society, none of 
those ohjiTtiona can leasonably lie to co operating 
in the reclnniauon nf whole classes which the or- 
thodox Ilu.iu regards as beyond the pale of 
human inietcourRe. From the religious point of 
view, toiB IS a matter which should engage the 
earnest attention of the great mi.sionaVsocie- 
u'* ^'^'intry. The hour seems to bo at 
/Iv*” ^ e^vat and combined effort is requi- 
nf * 1 .™' moral and social point 

theevn, claim in this connection 

and*nfi *5^' ^ Support of all denominations 
weirZ inUrexted in the 

♦u of backward races. From 

conversion of so 
faithoTi • to the 

•uch oo„,„4 tto"l 

t need not expatiate upon them. 
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r;onn of the City Manicipalilies 

w of Ibo jiropos.ll to rifarm MtinKipsil 
' rttion griisriillj’, unj inlr>!uc« th« 
city nynteni in other important eixw», tli* 
'S Biig^es'ioni mile in t'li* ValntiUt 
for July, hy Mr K U KeiijiUl, » l, 
ng the re'orre of Miinicipxl 
siiUhitve Ihrirowii value -ThvCiatnimlUr 
igh’t to l«« clone li to have flie vtialing Act 
eiluo na to faring it into lonfurmitv nml her 
nith the liheral »n<l geiiei i>ui rpirit of Ixiitl 
ft, reform Bcherae Atteuip'a ehoiil I nl'ar 
.cle (1) to get inter afio n pi ivimon for an 

d Chairman for nUrnj of le.r* (2) t>M-iir«> 

gibla majority of non ofCi ml oiembi t* on the 
ieipal lloarllimitine the niimtxr <f '(!■ ml 
,nominat«<l membaiH r*preacnti ig luinoritiee 
baelcwird communitieH to one third of the 
. l« body of Commivionirs, (3) to have • frie 
d in framing the Rudget Eiitmate unfettered 
...oSieial control or interference wlnrh elioiiUI 
^confined to reriision or check and not dictation 
,E«etituslly, cf course, these reforms ehould tend 
xarde the lightening of Che CBmtng heavy 
unicipal burdens end the redressing of every ds) 
dty gneiacccs which ere legion It la necesoary 
>at provision be made for scrutinising wbetLer 
.>Bolutionapas«ed bythe Oi'urcil arecarned out by 
rtie Executive and whether the matter elicited on 
riiterpelUtions — which stand in need of improve- 
Dsnt — are attended to and not ingeniously 
ivoided 

Again the principle, accipted by Lord Motley, 
of having non-official majorities in Provincial 
CouDciU, ought to be applied to the Municipal 
' Corporations, so as'to have m the Council m major- 
' ity of electeil Couiicillon It is necessary also 
' that the provisions in the existing Acta, which 
empower interfereiica by Ooveinraent in Mnniri- 
pal aSsirs, should be done away with, so as to 
make the Cbainnao feel that be is a servant of the 


Corporatin^ ‘‘This can be only if he is eircted 
from amor g tfiu ConimiMioners 

Kol only about I the electdl aeati be larger then 
the nominated seats, but, in order to have locil 
•*!f girernment, properly so calleil, there ehould 
be a divile-l nnn-ofljciil majjrity anlat the 
same time stnet ofTicial cmtrol should be res- 
tricteJ 


The Indian Jadldary. 


In the /limliutan Heeitw for Aujiitt “On-looker" 
has an article on the Indian Judicisry. 

lie <, notes some of the high testimonial* that 
the Subordinate Judiciary of thia country has 
received from time to time from competent qiiar- 
ten He plesds for reform in the SukortJinsto 
Judiciary end mjs —“Some of our Judieiel 
olTicere are fully worthy of seats in any of the 
High Courts, and it may be taken for granted 
that they will discharge higher funetloni with 
marked ability and with credit to themselreR. 
The District Judgeships should be more freely 
conferrnl on them The atiggeslion, if given elTect 
to, would nnt only materially remove the ‘goniiine 
grievances.' but would alsolrad to a Enanciil gain, ' 
and aince the Imperial Covornroent ie seriously 
engaged in devising ways and means for curtail- 
»ng expenditure on civil administration of the 
country, the Bnencial gain that would follow 
from the posts of District Judges being filled by 
deserving members of Subordinate Judicial Service 
ebould indeed bo treated as a most welcome item 
of reduction in the present scale of costs." 


national congress— A n ae 
aideatial Addr ®Mea*”^f/prmt 

luhone Eitrscts from .I1 .if sr ? 

NoUWe Ullerancei in tha Jfol^raeil* Addresses 

the Congress Pms, dents “ 

0»»D Bro Us 3 To Subsenhor. or P*®'* 
Betitv, Rs.2-S fibers of the Indiat 


a. A. A c, 3, ch„o sTrsns; 
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We know that the Imperial Government of 
India is in favour of the work in wliich we are 
en-^aged. This is not the first meeting that has 
been held ou behalf of the suffering Indians in 
South Africa. They have been held up and down 
all through tho country. When I was in Benares, 
a public meeting was held and a petition was 
sent to tho Viceioy. Weknow the Government 
of India is alive to all this and the difficnlty lies 
not in Calcutta or in Simla, but in While Hall 
and it is there that this battle baa to be fought. I 
known there are difficulties m giving seU govern- 
ment too soon to a people ivho do not realise 
their duty of justice and of equal liberty Tbeie 
is no use In giving power to these who are not 
yet fit to wield if, because they are not juat In 
doing that, a blunder was made wbleb is now 
fettering the hands of the Government. But 
in SI much as the error was theirs, in as much as 
they mads the mistake of letting South Africa 
pass out of their control into so.called colouul 
leU-government, the fault is theirs, and it 
is their duly to find the reme<ly snd to see that 
v;rong U not done tinder the Dntiah flag and m 
the name of England — for do Impenal nation can 
venture to permit any of its subjects to be un- 
justly treated by the rest. The evil that can be 
done to a great Einpiie is to make eome of its 
subjects believe that the law is for them no help 
tnd no protection, and the priMn is made the 
L.v .. of martyrdom instead of the badge of dis- 
grace. It was thought at fitet tbit by sending 
‘ these men to prison to herd with criminals that 
tbeae were unworthy of citisenship and were a 
disgrace and that honourable and upright men 
would not face the scandal of being committed 
to the common prison like an ordinary prisoner. 
But where a great principle is concerned, men 
have gone to prison and have been honoured, not 
disgraced — for disgrace lies in crime and not in 
imprisonment. Disgrace lies in lack of counge, 
but not IQ courage carried to the uttermost 


{•ossibility of heroism. And those men who 
Iinvs suffered me men whose names will live 
for ever, for they have fought for others 
and not aimply for themselves. They are 
suffering for India — India as a whole — for if the 
Indian is treated in that way in one part of the 
Empue, what security has be anywheie else? It 
was Rome's glory in the days of her power that 
wheievei her eagle flag spread its wings, there the 
subject of Rome was safe. Shall it not be the 
glory of the modem Rome) the gloiy of Britain, 
that wherever the flag of England flows there 
justice shall be .lone to the poorest, the most 
miserable and the most unhappy. Nor could any- 
where a word be said that we are doing any harm 
when wo find ourselves in remarkably good rom* 
pany. Loid Atnpthill hag spoken faiily strongly 
on the subject. The Bishop, of Lahore in the 
North and the Bishop of Madras in the South 
have both rightly identified them«elve8 with tho 
cause of their suffering brethren. Only a little 
more pressuio is wanted to be put on Uis Majesty’s 
minibtere id England and they will be grateful to 
be forced to do that winch is right and just. Is it a 
stiaugething lhatthis great Western nation should 
not think of the Asiatic as unworthy of companion- 
enip, alienating one to the throne of divinity and 
trampling the other down. We send our good-will to 
thoba who are suffering for the good name of India, 
for if they gave way, it would me.in that the 
Indian could be treated on a level with the crimi- 
nal. They suffered that all of _you miy have 
your name preserved; and, siitely, those who 
suffer for the motherland shall feel the throbbing 
of the heart of the motherland, feeling for their 
suffering and their pain Then, we recognise 
with gratitude the labours of those who have 
been deported. We sympathise with them in their 
suffering. We pity them and wish them God 
sf^d on their return. But would to God that in 
wishing them well, we are not iiending them back 
to suffering, to coiitmutd separation perhaps from 
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is to fiscluds all coloured races, whethei Engliah 
subjects or not, and no distinction is madeonth*^t 
score. With reference to )our last quention to 
laws affecting resident Asiatics, I tliink tbere is 
nothing with which you would be concerned. 
There are certain regulations as to Clnnese 
factories and as to the branding of all fiirnituie 
made by Chinese or other non European Inoour, 
but, BO far as I am aware, these are the only laws 
which discriminate against resident Aaiatica I 
may add that 1 am informed by the Officer ad- 
ministering the Act that passports ate obtainable 
by merchants, students or traveltera desiring to 
visit Australia for a period not escoeding twelve 
months, but ibe law is very stiiclly administeied 
as to iuntigralion for the purposes of residence 
here. 


Hatal IndUn Immigratloii Law 


The Trovinciaf (7aM((s of the 2Ut Instant con- 
tains the following Notice: — 

His Excellency the Governor-Oeneral-tn-Coun- 
cil has been pleased, under Section onehundred and 
$ixl«m of the Indian Isfmigration Law, 1891 
(Natal) to approve of the following rales framed 
by the Indian Immigration Trust Itoard : 

1. Employers of indentured Indian immigrants 
shall be bound and obliged to erect and provide 
shelters and temporary accommodation to the 
satisfaction of the Indian Me<lical Officer or of the 
Trotector of Indian Immigrants, as the csso 
may be, fur the children of such Indiaiyjromen as 
may working in the fields or otherwise in the 
open. 

2. Any employer failing to comply with the 
foregoing rules shall Iw liable, on conviction to 
peya fine of not exceeding two pounds aterling 
(X 2), and such penalty maybe enforced at the 
isaUnceofthe Frotectar of Indiaif Inuaigranta 
is any Magiatrale’s Court having jurisdiction. 


ladian Subjects in the British Empire- 

In the August current number of the Jlevitw of 
Itenncs, htr. W T. Stead, writes ns follows: — 

The British Empire looks veiy well on the 
map, but when it is tested by the ordinary rules, 
it does not seem to he tiiudi of an Empire. 
Adam Sinitli regarded Hi> Empire — all the compo- 
nent parts of which did not contribute to their 
common lefence — as a shadowy semblance of an 


Empire rather than tho real thing But matters 
are etill worse when we are confinnted by the 
imposi-ibility of-eecunng fcjr all the subjects of 
the King equal justice and free tiaiisit through 
ell hia dominions beyond the sea. The Indians 
residing in Canada have preferred a temperate 
petition to the Government asking that the 
Dominion Immigration Laws may be amended. 
Japanese are allowed to enter Canada on showing 
they possess from £ Z io £, 10. No British 


Indian can land unless be has £ 40, and has 
come direct from India — which is an impossibility. 

Emigration to tbe Colonies- 

The Emigration Congress, convened by the 
Royal Colonies Institute, hss issued its report. 
The chief puint is that a permanent Committee on 
emigration has been set up to act as an inter- 
mediary between emigrants, Emigration Societies, 
Government Departments and Agents General for 
the Overseas Tho Conference set forth the follow- 
•'‘B «'ebt way* in which existing Societies could 
help emigration ;—(1 ) Suggesting a workable 
Kueme for a National Emigration ABSociation ; 
(2) bringing before the various Overae.aa Gavern- 
menta the desirability of making use of an csta- 
anciety ; (3) establishing relations between 
the Overseas Dominions and the various existing 
pieties; (4) passing a resolution that tb? 
^eory of tlm farm rchwd system is wurtln of 

Iwing taken up mter-governmciitally, or failing 
that pTivatelv : fSl ,:..i 


A suggesting means, practical 

and as effectual as poss.blf., for the ready employ- 




merit nf e 

ehSM •' ^'unsideration nf the qtiestiun of 

"■ <') »1vo..ti»g B ..l.rpro- 

' tor tbe reception of girls ; (8) pro- 

SlU- '"a eo-erdin.tion between 
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Eeform of the City Municipalities 

In view of the proposil to reform Municipiil 
admicistration geusrall), and introduce the 
Bimbay city eystem in other important cities, the 
following suggestions made in tUo Calcutta 
^erieia for July, by Mi K 0 Kanjilal, b l, 
regarding the reform of Municipal admu wltation 
in Calcutta have their own value — The fiiet matter 
that ouglit to be done la to have the existing Act 
amended so as to bring it into conformity and bar 
mony with the liberal and genet ous spirit of Loid 
Morley'a teform scheme Attempts should aW 
be made (1) to get inter aha a piovmoD tor an 
elected Chairman for a term of years. (2) to secure 
a tangible majority of non official inembeu on the 
Muouipai Board limiting the number of (fficial 
and nominated members represent! >g minorities 
and backward communities to uoe third of the 
whole body of Commissioners, <3J to have a free* 
bend in framing the Budget Estimate unfettered 
by official control or interfersoce which should 
be confined to revision or check and not dmUtioo 
Eventually, of course, these reforms should tend 
towards the lightening of the existing heavy 
Municipal burdens and the redressing of every-day 
petty gnevaoces which are legion It is necessary 
that provision be made for scrutinising whether 
resolutionspassed by the Ouuccil arecamed out by 
the Executive and whether (he matter elicited on 
interpellations — which stand in need of improve- 
ment — are attended to Biid not logeniously 
avoided. 

Again the principle, accepted by Lord Morley, 
of having non official majorities In Provincial 
Councils, ought to be applied to the Municipal 
Corporations, so as'to have in the Council a major 
ity of elected Councillors It is necessary also 
that the provisions in the existing Acts, which 
I empower interference by Government in Mnmci- 
pal afiairs, should be done away with, so as to 
make the Chairman feel that he is a servant of the 


Corporation. 'This can be only if he is elected 
from among the Commissioners 

Kot only should the elected seats be larger than 
the nominated seats, but, in order to have local 
self-government, properly so-called, there should 
be a decided non-ufficiil majority and at the 
same time strict olTiciat control should be res- 
tricted. 


The Indian Judiciary. 


In the ITtnduitan Remeio for August "On-Iooker” 
has an article on the Indian Judiciary. 

He quotes some of the high testimonials that 
the Subordinate Judiciary of this country has 
received from time to time from competent quar* 
ters He pleads foi reform in the Subordinate 
Judiciary and says —"Some of our Judicial 
officers are fully worthy cf seats in any of the 
High Courts, aod it may be taken for granted 
that they will discharge higher functions with 
marked ability end with credit to themselves. 
The District Judgeships should be more freely 
conferred on them The suggestion, if given effect 
to. would not only materially remove the 'genuine 
gnevances,’ but would alsnlead to a financial gam, ' 
and since the Imperial Govornment is seriously 
engaged in devising ways and means fur curtail- 
mg expenditure on civil administration of the 
country, the financial gam that would follow 
from the posts of District Judges being filled by 
deserving members of Subordinate Judicial Service 
should indeed be treated as a most welcome item 
of reduction in the present scale of costa." 


national congress -A n so 

KoUW. Utterance, on the Molemei? w”* Adil,c„„ 
the Congress Pre.ident. Cloth Eound 

ss.,-s..a ^ 
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Free Education in Janitbandi. 

Among tho N&tive Slates where Free Ednca.- 
tion has been introduced is Jamhhandi, in the 
Southern Maratha country, and we read in a new 
report that the result has been a constant increase 
ill Iho number of scholars. In the total State 
are-a of 524 miles, with a population of 1,05,000, 
there aie now 72 schools with 5,471 pupiln, and 
the past year has seen five new sehools opened and 
672 added to the number of scholars The policy 
has been to provide schools in the large viUagba 
first, and there are now only two or three places 
possessing a population of 500 and upwards with* 
outone. About 4'8 per cent, of the “ real “ income 
uf the State is spent on education, and of the en 
tire population 5 2 per cent, are under inetruc'ion 
in schools Special endeavours are being made to 
diaw in the children of the depressed classes and 
a policy of free meals and other methods have been 
adopted to encourage numbers. 

Tobacco-Growins in Cooeb Bebar 

Tobacco-growing experiments are being conti- 
nued at Couch Behar, and it appears from the 
Administration Report of that State for 1909 10 
that the three varieties of American tobacco, ei: 
Yellow Prior, Bright Yellow and White Borley, 
which were found to give good results in the pre- 
vious year, arc being cultivated No White 
Boiley seeds could bo obtained from America and 
this variety was grown from farm grown seeds. 
Turkish and Cuban tobaccos were also trie<1 in 
small areas and air cured, nod the results obtaintd 
from them were encou-sginp. The appearance 
of the parssite A'icotiona Orahancha in large 
numbers showed that plots reqiiiicd alonger rest 
than that of a year to recover fertility. The 
Yellow Pi ior and the Bright Yellow tobaccos 
gave very gro-l results in fire curing. TheWhite 
Borley sweated into a bright yellow cclonr, but 
subsirquenlly turned comparatively brown at the 
drying process, this probably being doe to the 
fact that the White Borley was nut erown from 
American seeds, and points to the necessity of 
importing fresh seeds from Americ.i every year to 
ensure tho succeRsful growing ofyellow tobacco 
The toU! yield of tobacco was about 130 maunds. 


The Eani of Kapurthala. 

The beautiful Rani of Kapurthala who has 
just been o« a visit to England, writes the 
Daily !<keteh, was the daughter of a cafe- 
Iceeoer named Delgedo in Malaga. After a 
modeat bringing up, she and her equally lovely 
Bister, Victoria, moved to Jladrid with a view to 
earning a precarious livelihood as dancets at the 
Oafe Concerts At first they had a very rough 
time, but eventually they obtained a fairly 
lucrative engsgeraent at the Kiirsaal, where they 
appeared as Che Sisters Ounelia Tlieir father 
obtained a situation at the same place as a 
waiter. 

This happened at the time of King Alfonsos 
marriage, when millionaires and princes 
were almost hs iiutneroiis as tabby cats in 
tho Spanish Oapitnl Among the visitors 
was the fabulously wealthy Indian Sir 
dagatjit Singh Bahadur, Mahaiajah of Kapur- 
thaU, One evening Sir Jagatjit strolled into 
the Rursanl and there beheld tho fair Anita and 
her eister peiforming a •' pas de deux." Sir Jagst- 
jit fell in love with Anita at sight, end vowed 
that ho would make her hia Rani. 

The Maharajah waa ae good as his word, Seno- 
rita Anita was married to him with remarkable 
pomp end eplendoui et Kapurthala in 1908 The 
higUeat State Officiala, in gorgeous uniforms, were 
preeent, and Anita wore a magnificent dress, rich- 
ly ornamented with jewels Over her dazzling ap- 
parel was flung the clsRsic mantilla of her lace, 
end her coal black hair was decked with carnations 
to remind her hnahand of the moment when he 
first caught sight of her. dancing for dear life at 
tho Madrid Kuraaal She reridea in a Royi.l 
Palace which for beauty and splendour eclipses 
any Bimilar building in India, the country sorich 
m monumental liMRurea. The Maharejah built 
It fui ilia winter paKce at a cost of X3,00,000. 
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Industrial Outlook in Bengal. 

The Indian World for August has a very plain 
spoken article im the “ Industrial Outlook in 
Bengal ' from the pen of Mr SiUanadba Bose, 
u A. He thinks that Bengal has ilono roixli, 
in the matter of the piomnlum of industrial 
activity, by spreading the Sivadeshi epiiit, and 
by starting and resn«ciating each nidustritaas 
weavii’g, pens and per hoWi'i', hiiUoni, kniveii, 
socks, so-ip (actoriea, tannene*, potlciv woik«, 
pencil and match f'lctories, spinning an.l weaving 
mill-i, etc Also iimirancB and banking com 
pamea have been oilablished All this l» trne, 
but the enlhuausm of the first jears has some 
what abate-l And it cannot b* said that vrer) 
thing that has been attempted has been Micce's 
fully carried out And for thw, the manage 
oent should be blamed, in a Urge degree The 
following are the defect*, which no f«Ue pride 
or vanity eheuld induce Indians to disregard — 
(!) Undue haate in starting has characterised 
nanyof our new eonceins Ko sccoiiut has b>ei> 
taken of the capital required, the raw pro.liirt<i 
Wanted and the market which esisteO for the 
output Xo expert advice haa been taken 

(2) The experts that were appouite<< were some 
limes nn experts atall They knew the theory Well, 
but of practicil teaming tlii-y had not mnah to 
hoaat of " The fault la not so lonch of these 
expeitaas of the Aaancialion that had sent them, 
ita principal rare leing their number eiMl not 
their efficiency. They «ere not given euiSaent 
facilities t .1 enshle them to complete tl.eir 
training " 

(3) The inaiagement ia often rooipoaid of 
people who are amateiira, an! who esnnot spore 
any time for the hu«inr.s A succea-fnl lawyer 
or a 8iir<v*-ful ph»»ician beootnes the maraeng 
director or the iiian*e»r of a eompsny, and the 
point tirge.1 in hta faro.ir ia that he worka with- 
out any renumeration. The result is that the 


business never prospers The system of having 
honorary directois or managers is vicious in 
principle. There should be pecuniary interest. 

(4) There ba« been want of co operation among 
firms engaged in the same business, resulting in 
onhealthy rivaliy. 

Cl) The proprietor or the shareholders, as the 
ease may be are often ignorant and impatient 
foi then morev’s return 

(6) The directors of a company are often found 
to be intolerant of criticism and there is regret- 
table lack of di'cipline among them 

lodian Education and Art. 

The Binduilan Seetew for Aiigoat, opens with 
an article on " The Place of Art in Elucstion” 
bv Ml** Francesca Arundal- She begins by ob 
serving that scierce and art should go hand in 
hand and that the stage of development of every 
nation may be approiimately julged by the con- 
dition of Its art , whei e the art in a country has 
degenerated there is only one sided development 
and a lack of that marks the perfect unfoldment of 
a nation Comparing the tendencies of Western 
thought and Eastern thought she points 
out that •• the tendenev of Western thought has 
been bi exact mind at the expense of feeling, 
while the tend-ncy of Eastern thought haa been 
to depieswtsthecTpression of the emotion* by 
stoical neglect of feeling Both have had the 
same efleet, beauty la banished fiom men’s lives 
in the West in the pursuit of money, and the 
tmbno lives of thousand* are condemned to be 
pa-sse-f in most iirdovely surrounding., with 
nothing to draw out that aide of buman nature 
which elevates man above the animal.” In the 
East art has been for a pretty long time relegated 
to ‘ho WfcgTOiind, but recently there has been 
di«,rn.ble a desire to s-em this retrograde 
movement The q.ie.tion is one of great impor- 
tamw and it is incumbent on the Indiana to 
rean^tate Indian art and restore it to its 
prislioo glory. 
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Lead Pencil Factory. 

A factory forth® rn'inufflcturo of lesA pencils 
has been started at Tollygunge by the Small 
Industries Developuig Company Ltd., of Calcutta, 
and is now engaged in turning out nj»ny gross 
of cheap black lead and coloured pendls daily. 
The “ lead ’’ used is a mixture of graphite and 
kaolin or China clay, and the wood to encase 
it is deodar. This pencil factory has been started 
at a capital cost of Rs. 46,000. The machinery 
is capable of turning out about 120 gross of 
pencils per day, though the present output does 
not exceed 40 gross. There appears to be & 
market in India for cheap goods such as this 
factory produces, and it is quite possible that, 
when more expeuence is gained, the venture 
will do well, though it can hardly expect to 
compete just yet in the matter of quantityand 
finish with imported pencils, which however are 
sold at over double the price demanded by tbe 
local factory. 

Indian Tea in Germany- 

lu the course of Lis report to tbe Indian Tea 
Cess Committee, Mr. J.£. M. Harington, Com* 
missioner in Europe for the Committee, observes 
that attempts have beun made in certain quaiters 
to show that Germany U a non-piogrcasive field 
for tea. lie therefore draws attention to the 
following facts based on official German statis- 
tics ; — 

In five years 1005 1909, the consumption of 
tea increased by about 69 per cent, the con- 
sumption of Indian tea increased by abcut 108 
per cent, while tbe population increased by 6 
percent. Unless th»8e figures can be explained 
away, ills a f»ct that Germany is drinking more 
tea, and especially Uritish grown tea ; whilst 
there is evidence to show that the active propei- 
gsnda latterly carried on by Ceylon and Imtlq 
has had and is having most useful effects 


Banana Cloths- 

There U not a village In India that has not its 
clump of banana trees and not a village in which 
the fruit is not gathered and the fibre in the 
eUlk wasted. It has been left to the Chinese to 
teach us how the tons of banana fibre thrown on 
the rubbish heap every year can be converted into 
banana cloth and sold at a most remunerative 
price. A sample of this cloth was recently shown 
at the Chungking fair and, so far as we can gather, 
the process of manufacture is very simple and 
quite within the reach of tbe Native of India, 
particularly those — and there ato thousands of 
them— who have had some little textile training m 
cotton or jute mills. One-year old plants are select- 
ed and the stalk is unrolled and steamed over 
cauldions of boiling water till soft. It U a simple 
matter then to remove tbe green outer skin by 
passing etnps uf the stalk through an instrument 
provided with a couple of blunt blades, which act 
as scrapers. Tbe fibre thus obtained ia placed in 
cloth and pounded in order to drive out excess 
moisture ; and IS next cleaned and twisted into 
yarn for weaving. It will be noticed that tbe pro- 
cess IS vaiy much like that followed in this coun- 
try in connection with the ramie industry, but is 
simpler. Banana cloth is said to be eminently 
suitable for tiopical wear and has the credit of 
being very durable. At present, the price would 
eeem to be almost prohibitive as a roll of banana 
cloth five y ards long and one yard wide sells for 
about lU. 17.8. As this enterprise is a brand-new 
one, high prices are to ho expected, but these are 
sure to light themselves as the demand for this 
kind of cloth glows and supply endeavours to 
keep pace with it. The important point is that 
this appears to be an indunry well suited for ex- 
ploitation in India, and perhaps the Agricultural 
Department or tbe Pusa authorities may care to 
^ what they can do with it, for unless tbe lead 
18 taken by aome one. the ordinaiy villager is rot 
likely of hisown initiative to become interesUd 
in tbe matter — Pionter. 
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gUESTIOHS DF IHRORHIIliE. 

The Depressed Castes. 

The epecml correspoiiilent of the Mr. 

VMenline Cbirol lately in Inilia, writes •— 

The “ Deprer<sed Clas'sea ” of whom we gene- 
rally speak aa pari.hs. tli .ugh the name properlT 
belongs only t» pn tic lUr C''te, the P»«i«hs 
in Southern India, inrlu le all Hindus who do not 
belong to the four highest or “ olean ’ tastes of 
Hindaisin, and they are therefore now offitially 
and euphemistically designated as the PaRchaDia.a 
— { « , the fifth Oaate 

Many of the Pannhamaa, especially »n Southern 
India, SI’S little better than bonded serfs ; otbcis 
are eondeenued to this form of oatnie'«o> by the 
trades they plv. Such are not only the «caeei> 
gera end sweepers, but also tho worker*, in leather, 
tbs Cbanars and Muthis of Northern and Central 
India, and the Chakilians and Madigas of 
Southern India, who with their families number 
H nr IS million souls, the washermen, the M<f« 
drawers and renders of spintuoue liquors, tbe 
preaeers of oil. and, in many parts of tbe country, 
the cowherds and shepherd caste*, Ac They are 
generally regarded as desteDdatils ol the aborigi- 
nal tnhes orerwhelraed centuries ago by the tide 
cf Aryan conquest Some of those tribe#, group 
cd together in the Indian Census under the de- 
nominational rubric of ' Animiets’ and numbering 
about 8 million*, bare surrire.t to tbe pre«ent day 
in rrmote bills and j.iiigles without beirg absorb- 
ed Into the lIinduFocial system, and hare prefer- 
red their pnmilire beliefs, III which feti'h wor 
thip and msgic are the dominant elements Low 
as IS their social xtstus it i* but little lower than 
that of the Panehamas, who h*> e obtained a foot- 
ing on the iiethennnst rung of the social ladder of 
Hinduism without being admitted to any sort^ 
contact with its higher cirilitation or ereo to the 
threshold of its temples. 


Hinduism with all its rigidity is, it is tree, 
soffixiently elastic to sanction, at least tacitly, a 
slow process of erolution by which the Panchama 
castes — for there are many cashes eren amongst 
the “ Uotouchables " — gradually shake off to some 
extent the slough of “ uncleaniiess " and establish 
some sort of ill defined relations even with Brah- 
manism For whilst there is on the ono hand a 
slowlyascending <ca1e by w hich thePanebamas may 
nUiiiutely hope to smuggle tbem<e1resin amongst 
the Inferior Sudras, the lowest of the four “clean’ 
caste*, so there is a descending scale by which 
Brahman*, under tbe pressing of pocerty or dis- 
repute, sink to so low a place in Brahmanism that 
they are willing to lend their minietratiom, at a 
price, to the more pi osperou* of the Faoebsmas 
and help them on their way to a higher ttalui. 
Thus probably half the Sudras of the pr'sent day 
were at some more or less remote period Pancha- 
01*8 Again, during periods of great civil com- 
motion. as m tbe 16tb century, when brute force 
was eupreme, cot a few Panchatnas, especially low- 
caste Mabnttas, made their way to the front as 
soldiers of fortune, and even carved out kingdoms 
to ihemaelves at the point of tbesword Ortho- 
dox ninduism bowed in such casrs to the accota- 
plished fact, just as it baa acquiesced in later years 
when education and tho equality of treatment 
brought by EiiMsh rule has enabled a amitl num- 
ber of Panchamas to qualifyfor employment under 
Government 

Dot the*e exceptions are So rare and the evolu- 
ti’iaary proceas IS so infinitely slow and laborious 
that they do not visibly affect the yawning gulf 
between the “ clean " higher csste Hindu and the 
** unclenn * Panchama. The latter may have learn- 
ed to do fttjit to Shiva or Kah or other member* 
of the Hindu Pantheon, but h* i* not allowed 
within the prerircta of their sanctuaries ard h»« to 
wwhip iro-n alar Nor are the disabilities of the 
Panchama merely spiritual In many villages he 
has to lire entirely apart. He is not even allowed 
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lin, rU ot winch is wined in BuritiR, has very 


The Wire and Tinsel Industry- 


considerably increased, although the total output 
U still only 1,520 cwts. 

Chromite from Baluchistan has dropped to haU 

the quantity produced in 1908, end magnesite 
which is mined in the Madias Presidency has 
dropped toone-tenih of the production of 1908 
Limestone also, which in 1908 was 101,569 
tous. has fallen in 1909 to 56,602 tons This 
practically ail cornea frcm the Katni quartus near 
Jabalpur. During the year twenty sepirate mines 
were worted, some of the mines comprise several 
quarries. Wort ia not eaiued on continuously 
throughout the year, but during the monsoon 
there is a complete stoppage, and takes some tune 
to pump ths mines dry. Many owners indeed 
use no pumps hut bail out the water by coolie 
labour, Others wait until May and June by 
which time much of the water has been evapor- 
ated by the sun's heat. 


EssMS cn Indian (rt, Industry & Education. 

' BY. E. B. HAVELL. 

TMte Principal, Oovemment School of Art, Calcutta 
Author of " Indian Seulp'urt and Patntinp,- tie 
EXTTIACTS PROM IHE PREFACE. 

The various Essays on Indian Art, Industry and Edo- 
cation which are here revnnted, though mostly written 
tome years ago, all deal with questions which continue 
to poBieia a living interest. The supccstitione which 
they attempt to dispel still loom largely id popular 
imagioaUoo,Bndtho retormi they advocate atiU remain 
to bo carried out • • 

Contents The Taj and tls Designer*, The Revival 
of Indian HandicraCt, Art and Education in India, Art 
and UniTcrslty Ileforin in India, Indian Adminiatration 
and ‘BwadeaVii’ and The Uses ol Art Crown Svo. 
200 pp. 


SELFCT OPINIONS 
The Englishman, CnUutt i — ilr. IlavelPa researches 
and conclusions aro always eminently readable • • 
Ills pen moves with his mind, and his mind is devoted 
to Ibo restoration odndian Art to the position itfor- 
tnecly occupied in tbe Ilia of the people, toits reclana* 
tion from the degradation into which Western ideals, 
falsely applied have plunged it, and tolls application aa 


inspmng force to all Indian progress and develop- 

Tho above are a few ideas taken at random from the 
pages of this remarkablo Utllo book. It is foil of ex> 
pressions of high practical utility, tod entirely free 
from Iho jargon of the posturing art enthusiast. 


Price lie. t- 1. To Bnbicribera of the “ Review,* Re, 1, 


Q. A. Natessn & Co , 3, Sankorama Cbetty St^ Madras. 


Disguised in tlie uninviting covers of ft blue- 
book, we receive from the pen of Bubu MailinstU 
Ray, li minor official of Bengal, an interesting 
and valuable monograph on the wire and tinsel 
industry, winch unfortunately, like other Indian 
native crafts, is being elowl) killed by European 
competition. Babu Ray describes the conditions, 

in which it makes its struggle for existence in 

great detail, and we trust that the information 

which he supplies may suggest to the Govern- 
ment ot Bengal some means by which India may 
attll preserso one of her most ancient trades. 
Exactly how long ago the industry originated is 
unknown, for its early history is lost, but the 
workers in I’alna and Calcutta believe that the 
Biblical Joseph, the son of Jacob, was its founder, 
and thatin hislcisure bouts his pastime was to 
work wire and tinsel embioidery upon handker* 
cbiefa To this day the young opprentice makes 
his offetirg to Joseph when he begins to learn his 
ait, and right through his hfe-tirre that ofl'erlng 
has to be repeated on the last ‘Wednesday of 
every Mahomedan year. In all probability the 
industry c»nie into India with the Jlahomedan 
em ;Rt least it is certau. that it has flourished in 
towns which were ancient Maliomedau capitals, 
and is generally in the hands of Mahomedan 
workmen even nnw. The products of theii art 
are always m demand for the desolation of caps 
and turbans and festival gni meiits, but especially 
during the Pujat, when it is the practice to deco- 
rate Hindu idols with tinsel work. The principal 
centres of the tinsel industry are Calcutta 
and Patna, although tinsel oriiBitenU are also 
manufactured in Krishnagar, Sherpur and Dacca. 
Aa a rule, as we have said, the workers are MabO" 
in«lana;but in Caicnttn, a number of women from 
middle class Hindu fanilirs Uke part in the work 
in their leisure time and earn four or five 
annas u day in tbe slack season or ten to twelve 
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hopeful element in their case is that they are con- 
scious of their de^dation and eiger to escape 

from it As a con8etiu“nce, when formed into con- 
gregations under the care of earnest and capable 
teachers, they make marked progress roatenally, 
intellectually and morally Their gross ignorance 
disappears ; they become cleaner and more decent 
in their persons and homes; they gi*e up cattle 
poisoning and grain stealing, two crimes particu- 
larly associated with then class, they abstain from 
the practice of infant marriage and concnbmage, 
to which almost all clasaca of Hindu society are 
addicted ; they lose much of the old servile spirit 
which led tliem to grovel at the feet of their social 
supenora and they acquire more sense of the nghta 
and dignity which belong t*' them as men Where 
they are able to escape tbeir aurroucdiogs they 
prove tbemselvss in no way inferior, either lo 
mental or m moral character, to the best of tbeir 
fellow-countrymen Eipecially is this (be (.ase^tn 
the Mission Boarding Schools, where the change 
wrought IS a moral miracle. In many schools 
and collegM Christian lads of Faneliama origin are 
bolding their own with, and in not a few cases are 
actually outstripping, their idrahman competitors 
....In one district the Hindus themselves bore 
sinking testimony to the efiect of Christian 
teaching on the Pariabs “ Before they became 
Christians,” one of them said, " wo had always to 
lock np our storehouses, and were always having 
things stolen. But now all that is changed tVe 
can leave our houses open and neverloseaoylbiDg.” 

In the heyday of the Hindu Social Itefonn 
Movemeiit, before it was checked by the inrush 
of political agitation, the question of the eleva- 
tion of the ueprissed castes wasoften and earnest- 
ly discussed by progressive Hiitdas themselves, 
but It is only recently that it hasagain been taken 
up seriously by some of the Hindu leaders, and 
notably by ilr Ookbale. One of the ntCeraiicea 
that has pro.lui.ed the greatest impression in 
Hindu circles is a speech made last year by the 


Gaekwar of Baroda, a Hindu Prince who not only 
professes a>lvaDced Liberal views, but whose heart 
natanlly goes out to the depressed castes, as the 
fortunes of hia own house were made hy one of 
those Mabretta adventurers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to whom I have already referred. His High- 
ness does not attempt to miDiuiize the evils of 
the system — 

“ The same principles which impel us to ask for 
political Justice for ourselves should actuate us to 

show social justice to each other By the 

EiDcenty of our eiTorts to uplift the depresssed 
classes we shall he judged fit to achieve the obj'ecta 
of our uatiooal desire .The system winch di- 
vides us into innumeisbU castes cluming to rise 
by minutely graduated steps from the Pariah to 
the Brahman is a whole tissue of injustice, splitting 
men equal by nature luto divisions high and low, 
based not on the natural standard of personal 
qualities, bat on accidents of birth. The 
eUiual struggle between caste and caste for eocial 
superiority has become a conatant source of ill- 
feeliog . Want of education is practically 
universal amongst the depressed classe*, but this 
cannot have been the cause of their fall, for many 
of the ao called higher classes in India share in 
the general ignorance.Uiihke^tbem, however, they 
are unable to attend the ordinary schools owing 
to the idea that it is pollution to touch them. 
To do 60 IS to commit a sin offensive alike to reli- 
gion and to ccnvention'vl morality. Of professions 
as a means a hvelihocd these depressed classes 
have a very small choice. Here, too, the supposed 
pollution of their touch comes in their way. On 
every hand we find that the peculiar difficulty 
from which they suffer, iti addition to othera that 
they share with other classes, is their “ untouoh- 
ableness.” 

After a powerful argument against the 
theory of nntouchablenesa and against- priestlv 
s"!.™;”' "'■E« oni, 

Hindus but upon Government theduty of attacking ■ 
ID aU earnestness this formidableproblem. ® 
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AGRICULTUnAL SECTION. 

Agricultural Reform in Bombay 

The Bombay Oovernment has iasiiM the lollow. 
ing Resolution on the proceedings of the Agticnl- 
tuml Conference at Poona in September luet 
year : 

After ft careful con«iclei‘alion of the proceedings 
of the Agricultural Conference which not at Poona 
in September, 1909, the Governor lu Council is 
pleased to pass the following onlera on the aeveml 
questions di*cussed nt the Conference — 

Forests in relation to Agriculture —This qiiea 
tion was fully considered by Government in 1909, 
and orders were passed iu their resolottoii, dated 
15th September, 1909, on the general question of 
the stringoncy or otherwise of the regulations for 
the sdministrfttioQ of the forests in this Presidency, 
especially io their relation to the provision of graz> 
ing for cattle. The repoit of the Forest Commit* 
tee appointed by paragraph 14 of the Resolution 
has been leceived and the orders on it, which will 
shortly be issued, will tend to lehs materially the 
restrictions which now hamper grazing. 

Agricultuial Education — The discussion on this 
question shows that agricultural education cannot 
be given profitably in primary schools, but should 
be given in special schools managed by the Agri* 
cultural Department. The Department has already 
opened an experimental school at Poona for tho 
training in agriculture of sons of cultivators who 
have pa-ssed the fifth vernacular etniidard, and it 
taalao training cultivators themselves in special 
subjects on various fai ms in the Presidency. The 
Director of Agriculture states that when the ex* 
perimental stage is passed and tlieDepaitmsntsee„ 
its way to extend such schools, it will welcome the 
co-operation and assistai ce of Agricultural Asso- 
ciations in conducting them Goaernment concur 
in the remarks made by the Director. 

Demonstration Work and S-’ed-eupply.— The 
attention of the Presidents of the District l<ocal 


Boards in the Ptesiclcu v shouM Ixi invited to the 
Resolution pas.se.1 by the Conference as regards the 
duties, pjavers find obligations of the Boards in 
respeitofthe encouragement «if agricultural iir* 


provenicnts. 

Grain Banks— Grain depAts have been working 
cxperioicntally in the Thena District for some 
years pist Any inform ition obtained from the 
repirUof Goveinmciit oflicers on the working of 
huccesaful gram banka will be communicated to 
(ho AgriciiHural Associations and to the public. 

Subsidiary Industries. — Government consider 
tliata study of the conditions under which the 
existing aul«idiiuy indiistricK are carried on aQbrds 
a suitable field of work for AgriciiUiiral Associa- 
tions, by undertaking which they may be able to 
devise measures of improveinent, to extend an !n** 
dustry to new areas and to suggest new indus- 
tries. Foi exBinple, an energetic Agricultural 
Association miglit give a strong impetus to the 
cream-producing industry in Qiijamt or lend a 
helping hand to the poultry-breeders in the Dhond 
Pelhft and other places in the Deccan who supply 
eggs to the Bombay market. 

Damage by Wild Pigs.— The question as to what 
pieventive measures should be adopted against 
wild pigs is under consideration. 

Agricultural Journal.— The Direi tor has des- 

nibedtowhatf-xtent the Agricultural Depart- 
ment will provide practical literature in the Ver- 
nacuUra. The publication of an AgrieiiUiiral 
Jouinal IS a matter that must be left to private 
enterprise, but Government will be prepared to 
give Mibstantial support to such undertakings in 
every suitable case. 


niisceiianeous Suggestions —It appears that tho 
more important suggestions under this head are 
r«ei»ii.g,iuB attention at the hands of the Director 
Of As™„Uu™ 0„. „t I, 

trtooftoitom.nur. 
tho nirp”." tree, .ni! it i. presumeii that 

2 “r," "" "p-“ 
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hopeful element in their case la that they are con- 
scious of their degradation and eager to escape 
from it As a consequ“nee, when formed into con- 
gregationa under the care of earnest and capable 
teachers, they make marked progress materially, 
intellectually and morally Their gross ignorance 
disappears ; they beujme cleaner and more decent 
in their persons and homes , they gire up cattle 
poisoning and grain steiling, two crimes particn- 
Urly associated with then class, they abstain from 
the practice of infant marriage and concubinage, 
to which almost all classes of Hindu society are 
addicted ; they lose much of the old servile spirit 
which led them to gro\el at the feet of their social 
supetiort and they acquire more sense of the rights 
and dignity whuh belong b' them as men Where 
they are able to escape their surroundings they 
prove themaelvea m no way inferior, either in 
mental or in moral rharaeter, to the best of tbeir 
fellow lountrymen Especially is this the caaejn 
the Mission Boiirding Schools, where the change 
wrought is a moral miracle In many schools 
and colleges Chrietian lads of Panchama ongin are 
holding their own with, and in not a few cases are 
actually outstripping, their IBrahman competitors 
....In one district the Hindus tbemeelres bore 
striking testimony to the effect of Christian 
teaching ou the Pariahs “Before they became 
Chn-tiana,” One of them said, “ wo bad always to 
lock up our storehouses, and were always having 
things stolen. But now all that is changed We 
can leave our houses open and never lose anything " 
In the heyday of the Hindu Social Iteform 
Movemsiit, before it was checked by the inmsb 
of political agitation, the question of the eleva- 
tiou of the urpnssed castes was often and earnest 
ly difcus.-'ed by progressive Hindus themselves, 
but it is only recently that it has again been taken 
np seriously by some of the Hindu leaders, and 
notably by Mr Ookhalc. Ona of ths utterances 
that hss prcaloi-evl the greatest impression in 
Hindu rifcles is a speech made last year by the 


Gaekwar of Baroda, a Hindu Prince who not only 
professes advanced Liberal views, but whose heart 
naturally goes out to the depressed castes, as the 
fortunes of his own house were made by one of 
those ftlahratta adventurers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to whom I have already referred. His High- 
ness does not attempt to minimize the evils of 
the system — 

“ Tbosame principles which impel us to ask for 
political Justice for ourselves should actuate us to 

show social justice to each other .By the 

sincerity of our efforts to uplift the depresssed 
classes we shall be judged fit to achieve the objects 
of our national desire Tbs system which di- 
vides us into iDDumeiable castes claiming to rise 
by minutely graduated steps from the Fanah to 
tbo Brabman is a whole tissue of injustice, splitting 
men equal by nature luto divisions high aud low, 
bas*<l not 00 the natural standard of personal 
qualities, but on accidents of birth. The 
eterual struggle between casts and caste for social 
supenonty has become a constant auurcu of ill- 
feeling . Want of education is practicolly 

universal amongst the depressed claese*, but this 
rannot have been the catiss of their fall, for many 
of the eo called higher classes in India share in 
tbe general ignorance Unlike. them, however, they 
are unable to attend the ordinary schools owing 
to the idea that it is pollution to touch them. 
To do eo IS to commit a sin offensive alike to reli- 
gion aod to ecnventioncl morality. Of profe'isions 
as a means a hvelihocd these depressed classes 
Uve a very small choice. Here, too, the supposed 
poltution of their touch comes in their way. Ou 
every hand we find that the peculiar difficolty 
from which they suffer, m addition to others that 
they share with other classes, is their “ untouch- 
ableness.” 


‘ . •rgoweni agaiuat the 

theory of nntouebabJeness and against- priestlv 
iDtoleraore, the Gaekwar urges not onlv upon 
Hindus but upon Goveromei.t thedutyof attacLme 
lomll eameetness this formiJabUproblem. “ 
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THE U^nisa COLLEGE. 

The I5rajemoli&n College liM been m'ido over to 
ft Goiincil comtilute<l on an olectne h-iM-t confut- 
ing of llabu Aswinikumar Dutt, the R«». Mr. 
Strong, M. A., Mr. Behanlftl Uoy, Zemindar, on 
behalf of the Proprietors, Gaiiesb Chttndrft Das 
Ouptn, M.A, n. L , Government Plesder, Hon 
Jloulvi Uemsyotiiiidin, B. L , Gopal Chondm 
Biswa*, B. L , on behalf of the QuMdiftiis, B\bu 
Durgaprasanna Dis Onpta, B L , Satisb Chandra 
D»b Qiipta, L M S , Ilcraandra Ch.ikrabarij , B L , 
on behalf of the ex-students, Dabw Rajmikanta 
Cuba, M.A., Prinrip.al, Kabpmsanna Chose, J1 A , 
VicB-Principal, Jogeab Mukherjee. B A , Head 
Master, Raklial Chandra Chatterjee. B. A , teacher 
on behalf of the staff of the institution. The 
Council will take up the charge of the institution 
very soon. 

TDE rERQCSSOS COLLEGE, rOOHS. 

Mr. KrUhnaJi Pandurang Joshi, Retired Deputy 
Collector, has donated Rs 12,000 to the Detcan 
Education Society for founding three scholar- 
ships for Science in the Ferguason College, Poona. 
The following paragraph from a. recent issue of 
the College Magazine will show wliat progress Iiks 
been made in the matter of providing facilities 
for the study of Science in the College-— 

The Chairman of the Council of the Deccan 
Education Society has received a communicfttion 
from Government that out of the Iciperial Grant 
towards Univeisity education Rs 9,000 n year 
will be awarded for the three years 1910 11 
1911-12, 1912-13 to this College. Government 
has ssked for particulars about the manner in 
which it is propo.sed to expend this grant. After 
the paasiog of the Universities Act this Colie«e 
has thus had hllotted to it the total sum of 


Rs. 87,000 inclusive of the above- Twenty-two 
thousand of this amount were spent on the new 
lecture room®, twenty-eight thousand on physical 
find biologicsl apparatus, and ten thousand on the 
now physical lecture room. The proposals to bo 
sent to Goi'crntnent for the remaining 27,000 
include a fiiilhcr expenditure on the physical 
laboratory and it is also contemplated to send a 
qualified gentleman to study English and other 
modern languages in Europe and form an addition 
to the College StafI' on hts return. It will thus 
be seen that this Cullege h.as considerably gained 
by tbe hi>ernlity of the Imperial Government to- 

waids Collegiate edue.ation. 


TOE UiTBlCCLATIOX EXAUIKATJO!!. 


The Editoi of the /itdinn KdMationh^i, in the 
issue of July, a fsw eminently sane remarks re* 
gaiding the conduct of the Bombay Matriculation 
Examination which it is worth while for ether 
Senates to pooderovsr carefully. The fi«t reform 
he would propase h to put the conduct of this 
examination “ m the hands of people who are all 
experts in teaching and examining, No applica- 
tion for an examineTehip should be entertnined 
from any person who does net fulfil the following 
conditions: — 


1- Eiammofi nimt hsTo taught the eubject In which 
thej ciamino to Bludenta of the kind that sit for this 
examination 2 Examiners must have no interest nhst- 
J ?u'* ® ■‘"1' t«*t-hoc'h written for studente 

of tho kind that »il for tlusexainination. 3. Examiners 
of written work must not bo resident within the Uombay 
rraatdeiicyr. 4 ^awinors of written work roust regard 


xtie i-ditor saye, apparently referring to the 
eyetem of School Leaving Certificates 
se^d Masters will 

Md ul« '"‘th the Higher Education, 

p;?;”"’ "p" 

■oraMbiT,.. seven years will bo worth 
have scef strangers who 

«IS.roable. Uie httlS that is 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


Mrs- Annie Eesant on the 
Transvaal Indians.* 


Mrs. Annie Besant said — 


Friends,— Let me recall to you the difliculties 
through which oui Indian fellow subjects h>v6 
been pissing for many long years in South Afm" 
Before South Africa ah a whole was p*it of the 
British Empire the Indiana hsd auBorcd under 
the heavy yoke of the Dutch Among other 
matters their sufferings were resented, indignantly 
spoken of and helped to lead up to the war bet 
wean Great Britain and the Republic of the 
Transvaal Inthatwar, Indians wsrenotthought 
unworthy to go where bullets were Qjmg, where 
death was holding sway in order that they in 
their cold-blooded courage— eo much wore diffi- 
cult than the couruge to fight — might pick up tbs 
wounded, sueewur the dying end carry back the 
mutilated ahere surgical aid and nursing awaited 
them. Indian after Indian volunteered for that 
servUe Indian after Indian was wounded in 
succouring the English and yet the Indian who 
was worthy to euHVr U not now m times of peace, 
held worthy tc walk at the very place where he 
worked. When the war was over, while still its 
incidents were bright in the memones of the 
public, many a wuid of thanks and gratitude 
Were epokeo to the Indians who had naked tlieir 
lives and had served and helped the eoldim, 
Whrre is that gratitude now f Where u the 
brotherhood which they showed and vibich is now 
trampled under foolf What is the reward for 
their service and what i« the reward for their 
sacnfico f To be ruine.) in busineas, to be sepa- 
rate.! from wife and child, to find their rbildren 


* Speech delivered at the Pubhe Farewell citea to the 
Transvaal Sodtaa Ueporteea at the t ivtoria Ihiblie UaU. 
M adraa, on Tuesday, the Srd Aagnst. 


excluded from schools and from the playground 
and then to be deported from the land that they 
have served, where they have made on British 
faith their homes ! The position we occupy to-day 
IS this, that no Asiatic there is safe either in 
person oi in property. That be is not safe in 
person is shown by the fact of the numberless 
cases of Indians being imprisoned without crime 
and without wrong That they are not safe in 
propertjr is shown by many instances of commer- 
cial wrong on their property which has been the 
result of frugality, of industry, prolonged and 
honest labour Let me give you one instance 
which has come under my own eyes. A few years 
ago, one of the Indians living in South Africa 
had bi$ little boy ol sight years of age sent oa 
board a stenoer to the Benares Central Hindu 
College foi edoestion You know we do not 
take little boys The father was well off*, a 
merchant of good repute and fair prosperity. -He 
came a few nontbs ego to India whither be had 
sent his Uttla toy— ruined, helpless and peenneas. 
It* was compelled to sell all bis belongings at a 
ruinous sacrifice, at middle age. He came heart- 
bioken owing to the troubles he bad passed 
through Us came to India penniless end help- 
less to begin life all over again at middle age. 
That is but asingle case that happened to come 
under my own notice. Mr. Polak will tell you of 
dozens of cases of that sort. Ourrsvered Chairman 
has spoken of the possibility of reproach for, m 
speaking for our brethren in South Africa, we 
might be thooght as strengthening the bands of 
the disloyal and the seditious. My answer is 
that this treatment has rather strengthened in- 
justice under the British flag Do you want to 
strengthen the evil of sedition f If you want 
to make sedition doers strong where now they are 
week, then go on treating Indians unjustly in 
South Africa and you give them a weapon 
agairst the Government which wo ought to break 
in their Lends by justice 
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SOUR MILK. 

" T. P.'a Weekly ’’ has the followig on the sour 
Bulk treatment • — 


Recognition of the sonndnesa of views put for- 
ward hy Pi ofessor Metchnikoft aril others, not- 
ably Professor Massal of Geneva, has come gradu- 
ally, but no better evidence of the interest which 
the treatment Ins now aroused in the piofesaion 
is needed than the fact that Messrs, Aplin and 
Bsrrett, the proprietors of the St Ivel Cheese, 
have received within a fortnight inqiiines fiom 
no fewer than 10,000 medical men, many of 
whom are now recommending it to their patients. 

It was the ciicumstence that in the Balkan 
States wheie enuied milk ooigulated by a living 
vulture has been an siticle of diet fur many yeaie 
end where remarkable longevity is to be met with 
tiiat first Wd, to the study of the eiitiject on a scien- 
tific basis. 

Science has fully ehUblislied the fett that some 
germs may be as beneficnl to mankind »e others 
are hainful, but a wry discriminating discielion 


must be used. The Bacillus Biiigsricus is the one 
apeii.lly selected f.n th« St Ivel Cheese lu 
cultivation Is partlculMly uteociated with the 
name of Professor Massol, and for vigoui, elTec- 
tiveiics", and general benefit, nune esceleil. It is 
the one recommended by Profesaor MefchnikolT. 
now IT sera, 

Jii.t lio» it «ct« C.n b, tolJ „ t™ 

W.tli th« belt Jige.lio„ or food, „ cnii.b.nt. 

Ij going on in tbe Imm.n boJj .„g 
nnde.,mbl. e„„. „i,ic|, 6„t,ib„,„ 

Ikroogboul tbe ej.tem .re d,„l„p,d, i„d,g„t,„„ 
.ml other aiimenta being thereby set np. The 

lliulln. llnlg,rie.,ini.l,e....o„ ,b„, „ir„i„ 
t«t'’.Tno°’' ‘'''S' ‘Ir '’""”“"1; 'b- dn-semira- 

Net onlj ill rS ' ■'“'■rooj'og d.««de„, 
y K«Uh jestored and mainUiiied in 


PJIRUMON14. 

O. Werley {3Iedical 7?«coi(f, ApriMfith 1910), 
finds the causes of death in pneumonia to be a 
failure to recogidso the importance of a few under- 
lying piinciptes. The patient will recover if 
placed Milder the most favourable conditions for 
nature to cure him. Tlie great needs of the body 
in pneumoria ai e plenty of air, water, food and 
proper lest. The fiist factor in unfavourable sur- 
roundingg la a close room, not supplied with a 
plenty of cool, fresh air. Tlio second isafailure 
to aid the kidneys in carrying off tho toxins of 
the disease by giving plenty of fresh water. Over- 
feeding and wrong feeding are rcsponsihle for a 
lo^8 of energy used up in an attempt to digest, 
assmulote, and excrete unsuitable foods, Meat 
brothsare not useful becnu»e they make no energy 
and textile kidnsye Sugar is a valuable energy 
producing food, and leaves nothing but weter 
and raibon dioxide to be eliminated. Eggs and 
milk are appropriate Fright and worry are les- 
ponsible foi loss of nervous energy. Failure to 
keep the pstient in a lions mtal position so as to 
aid the he.-irt in carrying on the circulatation is 
responsible for many cases of death. Drugs aie 
only necessaiy to aid the l.eart and obtain per- 
fect re*-t If given a g.iod fighting chance a 
complete cuie u. five to ten days is the rule. 


A new ticatment for pneumonii has (wys the 
writer of JUspHU aud lUnlth in the London 
TfUyrapK) recently been tiied with lonsidera- 
We succes, at the St. F.ancis DospiUl. New 
oik, ^sed on the hypodermic injection of 
camphoraUd oil, the injections 
being repeated every 12 hours until the crisis is 
pM . he phybicun who originated the tieat- 
7 considerable number 

.be er.d,t of 

»o. . 
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wife and chill — it may be to the sufiVring of the 
prison. Ib it not a pitiful thing that we Hasem- 
bled here, Ian abiding cititan®, quite reapectaWo 
memters of Bociely, are hihling Ool'peed to 
those who in any other pait of the Empire may 
find themselres branded as criminals whom here 
we honour as our friends i This que.>lmn is draw 
ing ns all together on a eommoa platform, 
Hindus and Jlusaulmans, Chri>tisns aud Paraees, 
all gathering together as one to aslc for justice 
It is uniting India as perhaps no other question 
could hare done, for here we are of one heart, 
mind and soul and the iinitv that commands 
oar calls for the b-idies of the sunbimg will 
oerer again be unclasped for roanv \eara to 
corns Friends, I am asked In a.iv at this 
meetirg aoroething about one who bas been 
traeelling up and down tlirough fnd'a which 
IS not his own nictherland, for the sake of 
others I refer to Mr PoUk Himself of a per«9 
cute<l race, whose hlood has been shed in every 
country in Europe, cntni'ug of tftsl ancient 
Hebrew people who are outcastes in the «o<.aUe>l 
cieilii<d countries cf the West, this gentleman 
baa not allowe<1 hitnseU to be soiire<t and em 
bittered by the suffering of his kinsfolk He 
has shown himself to possess a heart Softened, not 
einbitcered by suffering and he finds in the 
Biifferirg of Olliers a reason for taking the cno«e 
of the other And eo t would ask you to thank 
him, for he has travelleil all ovei India from north 
to south, lAst to west for you He he$ ad<)rea\ 
ed large assemblies in India in every city in the 
laud, about the euffenngs of your fellow coilniry 
men, and not his, and pleaded for their libeity 
andjiiBticc ileis going back to Sontli AFncn 
With the warmth of this 1 ind he la going back 
into the chill of the country where he wi|) be 
locked upon ns an euemy It is a hard and bitter 
work It is a asil and painful thing to stand op 
against injustiie in the Seals uf power, and speak 
for She poor and the oppiessed. Let him then 
carry back with him the warmth of Indie, the 
thanks and love for the service he has rendered. 
Then, when he faces unfriendly people, let Pim 
feel India’s Inveishia protection India’s heart 
is beating in gratitude for hie work and let him 
know that Buffering is short and the glory which 
isgainedbyit is long, for a man can only suffer 
dnnng the brief life of a body, but the glorv of 
helping the Biiffciing, of being a martyr will )i>e 
long, for remeirber that is a glory that lives in 
history and shares the imniortalitj of a nation. 
(Loud Cheera ) 


IKDUNS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Asiatics in Australia- 

Mr II. W. Hunt, of the firm of Hunt and 
Utber, Barriotera and Solicitor* of Melbourne, 
write* tn .Mr Polak under date the 18th May 
last pr^tii the letter ws take the following : — 

1 duly received your letter of Ctli Afarch last 
hilt until now I have been too busy to obtain the 
partiLitUrs )OU required I will now answer your 
que*tio„g gj, lollowa — 

(n) How many Aaiatiea — (1) In Australia ? 
According to the last censu*, 1001, the number 
wa-* 47.014 (2) In each of the Australian Colo- 

niea? Xsw South Wale*, 14.208, Victoria, 8,703, 

<bw-af-e/<rt</. l.f,srs, Sa<i<i 4,Sra, ICwtf 

Aiutntia, 4.810, Tasmania, 940, Total 47, OU. 
Proportion of A*ialica to the total popula- 
tion <i( the Commotiwealth 1 2fi o/o I am 
unable to inform you aa to how this number U 
divideq up mt© Indian*, Chicese, Japanese, etc., 
but I ahoiild judge that the Chmeae would largely 
prepondenile over other nationalities 

(^) A* to their principal occupations, the 
Chinese ,„} engaged in Queensland in banana 
growing and mining In Victoria and V'estern 
Aiiatr-u,. largely in mining and also in Iheso 
Coloniea and South Wales, in cabinet 

making and gardening. Indian*, bo fares lam 
aware, are mostly engaged as merchants or hawkers 
of fan^j goods, silks, etc. 

4 sending you the text* of ths Immigration 
Rvstnttion Acts, 1901 and 1903', and the regu- 
lations passed thereunder. You will see by these 
Acta that the test set is a dicUtion of fifty words 
in anj. European language set by the officer 
aJminutanng the Act, so that, if an educated 
Hindu were to present himself, perfectly oonver- 
“nt With English and possibly with French and 
German, he might be excluded by having a 
dHJtation test in Russian set to him. The policy 
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oun VICEROY. 

In the current number of the />rteuj‘ «/ 7ietietc«, 
Mr Stead refers to our coming Viceroy bs an 
able man of wide espcricncc, but fears that the 
suppleness of a courtier, as be has ever been, 
which has stood him in good stead elsewhere, 
will not count for so much in India “The 
post of Indian Viceroy,” observes Mr. Stead, “ is 
one of the most diOicult and dangerous in the 
Empire. Lord Miiito, being a plain, fux-hunting 
country gentleman with a sportsman's straight- 
forwiirduesh, made a very good Viceroy ” He 
“ may not ulwajs have been wise,” but he could 
“always be tri^sled" We hope with Mr. Stead 
to be able to say so much when tiie newly ap* 
pointed “diplomatist, courtier and bureaucrat' 
has Enisbed bis Viceregal career. 

A TRiKSVAAL rASSIVB RCStSTCR 
Mr. Moorgan, wbo surrendered with Messrs. 
Riyeppeit and Veera Vrancis, has written a 
chanxctenetic Utter to hie aged mother at Durban 

We give the important sentences from it “I 

have been out from gaol but am under custody. 

I will be depoited to Natal to morrow (Tbumday). 

I nm detvimineii to re-cross the border without 
delay. I wish to pass my lifetime m gaol until 
we gain the victory and that we shall without 
fail. 

UR li.UE, 1 C. B 

Tlio curieiit w««h says the I'imtfr, will see 
the retirement of Mr. iJiajendmnath De, 
Collector of Ilooghly, the second ofDcer in point 
of seniority of the Civil Service in Bengal. 
Mr. Do entered the service ut the open 
competition of 1873 and came out to India 
in 1875 amongst his contemporaries being Messrs. 
Merkand James Wilson of the Punjab, FinUy of 
tha United Provintea, and J. D. Rees of Madras. 
Ho was the sixth Bengali to enter tho Civil 


Service, nnd chose his Nntivo protince us 
fonr oat of his five predecessors had nlrcady 
done. Mr. De became a first grade Collector 
BO far back as 1896. lie has on three occasions 
officiated as CommiRStoner, but permanent pro- 
motion has pawed him by. lie may have tho 
consoUtion of feeling that he has done much 
more impoitant work for the Republic os a 
Collector than he probably could have done iu 
the higher post. Since June, 1905, Mr. Dc, 
has been Collector of tho Hooghly District, 
and it can hardly be accidental that while the 
other environs of Calcutta have been seething 
in distuibance and disorder, Hnogbly, only 24 
mike distant, his known nothing worse than a few 
petty cases of boys shouting Bande Mataram- 
When some of these youths onco took to throw- 
ing mud at Europeans, the people themsolves 
took them in charge end brought them before the 
Collector for such punishment as he should award. 
If It bad been possible to multiply Mr. iDe suffi- 
ciently, there would have been no trouble in 
Bengal; but these are the men who glide out of 
the serxice unnoticed while the person who is 
chiefiy responsible foi the mischief probably 
makes his exit under salutes, a co.it covered 
with ribbon and etnrs. 

IHniAH STUDENTS IK JAPAK. 

The Irdo Japanese Association got Mr. E. R. 
Ghadiaii of Baioda admitted into the Tanaka 
Leather Factory of Osaki, Tokyo, in April last. 
Through the kind offites of Mr. Kntsaku Mori- 
mur*. a partner of the Monmura-Gumi, the 
Association helped Mr. j. k. Dutt to enter a 
porceUJn factory i„ Nagoya in the month of 
March. Through tho Indo Japanese Association 
Mr. P. n. Praman.k visited various factories in 
Nagoya and Osaka, and Mr S. 11. OungandMr. 
Muxnmdar visited educational and other insti- 
tutions ,n Toky._Jo„„.af of Ikt Indo-Japaiuu 
•AitonaUon, 
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FEQSMORY Wm. 

Circolating Libraries in Baroda 

Wilb tbe uHimsle aim o5 sprcaiing kiit»mleage 
amongst the masses and of awakening their inter 
est in and keeping them in touch with the intel 
lectual and indvistiisl movements going on in 
India and other ciiilised '■ountries, His Highness 
thoMahireji Saheb was pleased to sanction a 
handsome sum of Bs 30,000 for opening libra- 
ries and reading rooms in villages where such 
facilities did not exist before Thissum was placed 
at the disposal «f the Department, and a scheme 
was fgrrnuUfed indicating the lines on which the 
Qovetnanent contribution was to be made It was 
sanetiooed with a few additions and alterations 
here and there. The seheme, ae a whole, i« based 
mainly on three geoeral principle*, that 

* Qaietament should contribute aa much as the 
people would collect but never exceeding Rs 24 
every year, for the purchase of newspapiers, jour 
naU and periodicals, (i) that Ooveroment ebould 
supply to tbeae snstitutioss « set o( books «n Late 
rsture, Art and Science, etc , of the value of Rs 100 
provided the people collect and forward to the 
Vidyadhikari a eubaciiptiun op to Bs 100 and (c) 
that the Libraries abouid tetnain the piopetty ol 
the public ao long as they are tnainbsined inasUte 
of elBrienej. If circumstaoces required the hbre 
ties to bo c!ose<l, the book*, etc, ahooH become 
State property UTidertiie direct control of tbebead- 
toaater of the lorrl vernacular school. This was 
not all It was a]«o ordered lhat theae new libra- 
neaahould be aupplied with such books a* tbe 
Bhaahantav Store eovild spare Under this special 
*^"^♦*100.11. haa.lvwji.«!vi/{JiI;5 
of the*e libraries secures for itself books worth 
about Ra 125 or more. EfTorts are being made 
to populvii«fl these new iwsU'utionsanditishcped 
that the intenst created by them will be saatsin- 
*d The local boards ef tbe four divisions evince 
89 


a very keen interest in the development of these 
institutions of public utility and makeover a sum 
of about Rs 2,900 for the purchase of newspapers 
for these infant nurseiies of knowleilge 

As regards tiie progress made by these insti- 
tutions it may be observed with satisfaction that 
at the ead of the year Baroda division had in 
all 65 circulating libraiies and 7 pure reading 
''ooms. while Kadi divisi-n had 39 circulating 
libraries, and as many as 8 reading rooms. The 
numbers of the*B inatitutions in Navsari and 
Amtell districts were 5, 1 and 22, 11 respect- 
ively Thus, there were in all 151 cilciilating 
libraries and 27 reading rooms making a grand 
total of 178 as against 160 of the preeeiiiDg year. 
Books have been supplied to most of these insti* 
tutions and sirargements are being mads for 
supplying them other books from tbs Bhsahantar 
Store There are 25 villages, ths peopis of which 
have sent in their contnbuttuns and erden at« 
being issued to supply them the required books, 
etc At the end of the year under report there 
were in all 172 libraries and oiders havebeea 
issued to supply each one of them with books 
worth Rs 22S Government spent Ri 2,895 2 6 
for buying books fiom the authnrs for these 
institutions This amount together with Rs 1,180, 
the total coutiibution from tbe people hrinns the 
total to Bs 4,075 2 6 The discount given by 
the authors amount to Rs 1.176 10 6 Thun, 
the total amount of money spent after books 
cornea up to Rs 6,35l-ld 0. The Bliaebentar 
Store books have been given to 46 libraries. 
Aasuming that each of these 46 libraries is given 
books nf th* value of Rs 125 gratis from the 
Stove, vt can he said that the total valoe of hooka 
aRi]qbf!d.tA.a]l. 'i/.tbfl.'n. 'S. 'vw.'h. Bo. Vn 

•11 at the end of the year, there were books 
worth about Rs 27,725 in these libraries It 
•haa already been said that the State spent 
R*. 2,893 2 6 tor the purchase of hoots out of 
the original grant cf Rs. 30,000 —Extract 
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ISUIANS IS CO\cnNW»\T rMfLOV. 

'She GiiX'-Ut cf /ri'Iia liKllm : — In 

cxerci'e of tlio power conferrpil liy wclion C of 
tli0 (iovernnionl of Iiiifii Act, 1B70 (33 Viittirn, 
Chnpfcr 3), nn<f in i‘iipeico>'>ioii of llie lulen fu\*- 
lu tlio Home D’piirtineiil Notification So. 
2150 (I’lit'iic), «Utec( Uie 2iiil So\e!nhpr, 1802, the 
Oovcrnor-Oenernl-in-Couiieil hsa been pltsKn) to 
mike tbo following nile^, which In ve been unc 
tioned bj the S'cioUry of Slate in CoukciI, with 
the coneurrcnca of a nnjority of the membere 
present 

1. The Loen.1 Goiernment may appoint any 
member of tlie Provincnl Cml Serviie enborili- 
Date to it, who U a ratire of Irdia aurf «.f proved 
merit ami ability to any of lim oIBce^, pUoee, and 
eniploymentH, ordinarily held by memUrs of the 
Civil Service of His sty in India, to fill* nhicii 
it has been declared by such I/}cjI Goiernment 
(by notiSeation in the olKcial OaufU) that mem- 
bers of such Frovincial Civil Kervicecan properly 
be appointed. 

2. The Local Government may at any tirao 
appoint any naliee of India of proved mml and 
ability to any of the ollicea, pUesa and employ 
monte specified by such Local Government in any 
such notification as in rule 1 n mentioned, pro- 
vided that not more than one fourth of the olficca 
places and eciploymenU So specified shall at any 
one time be held by Natives of India not mem- 
bers of the Provincial Civil Service euboidinata 
to the Local Government, but this provLo shall 
notapplytoorincludu any Native of India (not 
a member of a Provincial Service) v»ho has prior 
to the makii g of these riites beer appointnl under 
Section 6 of tbo Government of India Act 1870 
(33 Victoria, Chapter 3) to an office, place or 
employment in the Civil Service of India. ’ 

3 In addition to appointments made under 
rules 1 and 2, the Local Government may when 
ever the exigencies of tho public service render 
It necessary, appoint to any of the offices pUcea 
or emplcymeriU oidinarily held by memlirs of 
the Civil Service of His Majesty In India for anv 
period not exceeding three months, a Native of 
India of proved merit and ability provided that 
the appomtment of any such officer shall not 
involve his tiansfer from another district. 


4, The liOOal (iowniment may 'dethare an 
ap|>o!iittiic>nt to W made on ptobalion «rtly md 
may pte»cribo the terms on which It Is made and 
the roiulitiona with arhich the peraoti appointi-d 
niu'-t cinnplj luforo he can Iw c<i'i6rmr»l. 

ft. The Lx alGovernmeiit inaj at any time 
enviviid and removeany p“i-son apjy>inU‘<J hy B'ich 
Ijic*! Government, under th»ao mlee.No 1129, 
in ♦x'-rewo of the power confrnt-d by Sertion Oof 
the (SavernmeTit of India Act 1870 (33 Virtona, 
Cliaptcr 3) 

rixAsrt orr*iiT«i;vr. 

The Governor Getieial-in-Cotircil h's been 
|ilei>sed to n. ike the follon ittg rules for n gulating 
the emplovniant of Natives of Iiulia in the cfliovs 
of the AccinnUrils-tjeneril, which rules have 
bten saiutioned bj the SecreUrj of Slate in 
Council wiih tliecoiipurrctics of a msjviity of the 
meinlieni present — 

1 Tho Government of India may appoint any 
memhei of the cniolled list of the Finance 
Department of that Government net being » 
member of the Civil Service of Ills Majesty in 
India, who IS a Native of India and of proved 
merit and ability to the office of an Aecountant- 
Oenertvl, provided that tho number of Natives of 
India so en.pinyed together with any European 
members of theeniolled list not being menibeni 
of the Civil Service of India holding the appoint- 
ment of Accouniant-Oenernl, shall not exceed the 
proportion of the offle.*a of Accoiir.lnnta General 
which the Secretary of State may from time to 
time fix as tenable by membtre of the enrolled 
Hat not being membeia of the Civil Service of Ills 
MBje»ty in India. 

2. In addition to appointments made under 
ruio 1, the Government of India may, whenever 
the exigencies of the put.Hc service require, ap- 
point to the office of Accountant General, fora 
ivetio.1 not exceeding three months, any member 
of the enrolled list of the Finance Department of 
that Government not being a member of the Civil 
Serviro of Ills Majesty in In.ha, who is a Native 
ability. 

■nn.^; » O’ernment of India may declare any 

toado Under these rules to bo mado 
on “’'‘J' P«-^s«ibe tho term 

whi^i tn 'L'' the conditions with 

hecan comply before 

ne can l<e confirmed. * 

"I »")• «»'» 

tl.e£ rulfi 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION, 

lodastrial Statistics. 

The following is the coisplete list of the indos- 
tnes about which the Governmeot of Indie hevo 
directed the collection of statistics throughout the 
Empire 

1. Pro\Ision of Food — Tea, coSee, cinchona 
and indigo plantations. Biscuit faetonea. Flour, 
oil and rice mills. Bakeri'S Sogar factories, 
Dsiry farms. Fish curing works 

2 Provision of Drink*, Condiments and Stimu- 
lants — Breweries. Distilleries Aerated iraler, 
opiom, ire and tibacco factcrie' Water norke 
Salt crushing mills . 

0. Light, Fuel and Forage — Oa» and eleotnc 
lightworka. 'ilate'hlaetonee Telro'leuiB rchnerie* 
Oil mills. OollieneB Forage presses Bulk oil 
iDstallatiuna, 

4 Building MatenaU.— Brick aod tile factor- 
iu. Stone, niarbls and C'ment works Limo 
works and kilns. Municipal workshops. 

5. Vehicles and Vessels —Railway, tramway 
and coach building factories Ship yards Dock 
yards. Pert Commissioners and Poi t Trust work- 
shops. Dredging works Motor Car works 

6. Supplementary iequiretn»nta — Paper mills. 
Card board manufactories Printing pre>ses Mica- 
Splitting factories Telegraph and Postal work- 
shops. Gaines and sports works 

7. Furniture — Furniture factories, 

8. Arms and Ammunitioa, — Armsnnd ammu- 
nition factories Arsenals Gunpowder and gun- 
carriaga fnctorie* 

9. Textiles, Fabrics and Dress: — 

(a) \Yool — Carpets, blankets, woollen cloth and 
shawl weaving factories. Felt and pashm factories 
(i) Silk — Silk filatures and mills 
• (e) Cotton — Cotton ginning, cleaning and press- 
ing milU Thread glaring and polishing factories 
Cotton spinning, weaving and other mills Tent 
of setones. Cotton carpet and rug making. 


Jute, Hemp, etc.— Jute pressee. Jute 
mills Rope works. Hemp mills Fibre clean- 
inwworfca- Fibt« matting and bag-making, 
jgj Press — Hoeiery and umbrella factories 

10 Metals and precious stones 

(a) Gold, silver and precious stones — stints. 
Gold iiiamond and ruby mines. Jewellery work- 
shops 

Other metaU, etc — Brass foundries. Iron 
foundri** work*. Machinery and 

engiQ^enng workshops Lock and cutlery works. 
Ai„Qj,Qium factories Iron, mica, manganese, etc. 
inines 

11 Earthenware and GUss — Pottery works. 
Glase factories 

lo_ Wood, Cane, etc.— Carpentry works. Saw 

,5,.}}^ Tj/nhw. 

13 Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc — Outch, lac, soap 
end factories Saltpetre refineries. Dye- 

works 

14. Leather, etc — Tanneries, brush and leo- 
ther factories Bones mills 

Fanjab iDdustnes. 

Xbough an expert Department of Industries 
baa nOt yet been eetabtished in the Punjab tbe 
Director of Industries le elowly collecting infor- 
matioO as to tbe schemes of induatnal develop- 
ment which promise saccess in that province. 
If capitalists who think of investing their money 
will sPpl^ to him he viilI always be ready to give 
them auch information as ho has, and their en- 
quiries will moreover enable him to learn in what 
directions more information should be collected. 
Capitalist* will also soon be able to consult a 
good library of industrial books in the Punjab 
PoW*® Library and they will find in Mr. Latif's 
f<frtboo“’'’g work on the industries of the 
Punjab many valuable suggestions as to profit- 
able industrial investments. 



HIS HICHNIS5 THE MAHAEAJAH OF MYSOEE 

WI.0 b„ p.„ ^ ^ n.,-,„'i,.„a. 
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Indiao Minerals 

The particulars below are taken from the Ke- 
pott of the Chief Inspector cf Mines for 1909* — 

The coal trade last year received n derided set- 
back; the demand was bj no means equal to the 
supply, and until collieries were able to adjust 
themselves to the situation, stocks steadily accu- 
mulated all over tbe coal fields These stocks are 
only now disappearing The state of irnde was 
refiected in the publisel value of coal pioperlies 
which shrunk enormously and many unfortunate 
speculators found that coal could burn tbe fingers 
In spite of the slump in values, the industry to 
day is probably in a healthier condition than it 
was two } ears ago ; the fever has departed , luany 
weak membera which should never bare been al- 
lowed to grow, have bean <>xet>«d, and with noroial 
conditions, a steady and profitable future is bound 
to lupervene 

Owing to the labour troubles in Australia, 
Indian coal had an opportunity of entering new 
markets. If tbe shipoientacontained nothing but 
clean and carefully selected coat many of these 
new channels should remain epeu 
The output for last year was 11,394,227 tone, 
which, compared with 12,149,030 tons, for 1908 
shows a decrease of 7 per cent 

Of the total 10,660,811 tom or 94 per rent, 
were raised in Bengal ; practically the same ratio 
aa of the previous year The reduction therefore 
has taken place in the Bengal coal fields and pnn- 
Cifwlly in JharU Tbe Central Provinces aiea, on 
the other hand, has increased itsuiitput by 10 per- 
cent and Asaam ai.d Biluchistan have fcJ»o made 
rvogreas to the extent of 1 1 per rent ard 16 per- 
cent. rvep-«tively. 

Iheoutput of niic* has decreased by 709 tooa 
or 30 percent, the falling off applying (o all the 
producing districts in about equal proportions 


The Haziribflgh mica tract must be one of the 
nehest mica deposits in the woild, but unfortu- 
nately mining has been conducted with utter 
disregard for the future, the method adopted 
being simply to follow the line of least resistance, 
which does not always lead to ultimate success. 
Where fairly productive veins are outcropping at 
the surface, they are worked down as long as the 
yield IS good, the watsr question not burdensome, 
and the labour ample to raise the material cheaply 
by band Sliould any alteration appear in anyone 
of these conditions, the mine is abandoned, either 
becoming waterlogged or covered with debris ; the 
site of the vein itself often being obliterated so 
that no encouragement is offered to any future 
worker. Ji would appear that tbe only way to 
safeguard the mineral is to impose lestrictfons as 
to working upon lease-holders. 

uai:o4^'zaE obs, 

Tbe manganese industry has continued the 
retrograde movement which set m at the end 
of 1907 The decrease of output is 1,37,737 
tone; the figures for last year being 3,67,205 
tons as against 494,942 tons for 1908. 

This >3 a great falling away from the highwiter- 
marh recorded in 1907 when the output was 
6,42.082 tons Indian manganese is a very high 
grade ore, which n not costly to mine, and must 
always command a market excepting during the 
tune of unusual depression. 


Tk, , 1 , 

6 g..r™ r„ 1909 b,rog 5,615 .. 7,943 

for 1908. This i. .1] from the Ubarw.r golj 5.15, 


The outlook, however, 
the figures would indicate, 
receive.! to the effect that ec 
were closed down 
ork wag also carried 

gold IMd, but no ore was rrn 


promising a 
« notices have been 
uie of the principal 
»t the end of the 
on in the Anantapur 
‘bed during tbe year. 
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efforts nre very useful and not unfie<jucntly baw origin, as is popularly supposed, is to 

succeed immensely, but we must hive an army ot appeal to .sxts of Soiritis and Purnnas. This 

workers — a .S'dlrniion Army — to give all human is an orthodox method and the late Venenihle 

beings their legitimate privileges 1 f we have faith Pundit lawara Chandm Vaidsfligaia had re- 
in the Sir.Rtana Dhartca, ifwedesire our o«n course to it to show that the re-marriage of 


fold of religion to be all eenbrsting, if we regiet 
after the publication of every census-report the 
proportionate decrease in the numerical strength 
of Hindu population, we must propeily exert our- 
selves and make vehement efTurte to bring witlun 
our arms the A'amasudms of Bengal, and the so- 
called filtliy classes of the other Pro\mces of the 
vast Indian Peninsula. Religion and politics, 
economic advance, social, intellectual and moral 


progress of the Indian people ie<^mie consolida- 
tion on sound and broad basis. The plane for tho 
different classes of psople to stand upon must be 
aa uneven as possible. The fewer the depressions 
and ups and downs in tho field, the greater the 
chance of quick onward march of % nation in the 
path of civilization. The lowest stratum of Hindu 
society consisting of the depressed classes Is com- 
paratively spaclousin every Provirce Cultivator* 
and wage-labourers largely number lo it. They 
do many kinds of menial woik and are very use- 
ful members of society. Without them economic 
condition of India will be inert. We onnot do 
without them for a moment : They are essential 
elements for the existence of society. But etill 
they are treated as abominations and shunned as 
we do pigs. We are bound to have their assist- 
ance as useful members and still we would not 
have them as human beings. We would touch our 
horses, if not our dogs but would not touch our 
useful brothers. Such sentiment h not only 
unbecoming but most inhuman. Even the 
American staves were better treated. What are 
the means we should adopt to raise them up and 
therebyrolieveourselves of this stigma of narrow 

and shameful irratiunaiism ? 


Om ot Ike „e,„, in Ifeoj, 

to «how Ihoi e Jefremed .ub-mte hid not i 


widows was not opposed to Sastric injunc- 
tions lie quoted the well-known text of Para- 
sara to 8uppott his advocacy of widow-marriage 
and he referred to the instances of widow- 
mairiagea in tlie Puranas. A’anwtsurfrat 0 / Jienyal 
who in the late census were found to be more in 
number than any other sub-caste in Bengal, Eas- 
tern Bengal and Assam, h.ave found out texts to 
show that 01 igtnally they wore not Siidras at all 
but that they lost the badge of the twiee-bom in 
later times merely by sceident. This may or may 
not be I am more disposed to appeal to reason 
than authority. Argumentum ail hominem ia 
legitimate but not always successful. The wrath 
of tho Brahmins or the caprice of a powetful king 
who could wield the power of a Ciesar as well #8 a 
Pope might denunciate an entire sub caste and 
thrust It fceadlong into abyss, making it untouch- 
able by the superior and more favoured castes. 
Bengal traditions speak of the power of King Bal- 
lalaSen as making and unmaking sub-castes ; He 
raised the .VtvAw^ya* and degraded tho Vaishyas. 
The nch and enlightened class of Subrnabnmk in 
Bengal was, it is said, denounced by this great 
king. The A^nmosutfras might thus have fallen, 
while //onr and Domt might have been the latest 
acceasione into Brahminic fold while retaining 
partially H,eir original non-Aiyan filthy habits 
and practices. But they were included as neces- 
sary evils. 


. — — recourse to texts — h 

. ‘•‘"''''B'’ ortboaox p.opl. .„a Ih. prf.,l 

not like to budg, inch 

ont text, even it „ ,, 

' „ J I for ..cry vo 

nltonnl by 

’’ ‘'"“f'’ "o™ of them bKir pl« 
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annas daring the Pvjai Sini,e 1897, however, 
the number of shops and the employment offered 
by them ha-s dwindled slttost to vanishing point 
since the trade his been captured hy Geiinan 
manufacturers Their first venture waa in 1877, 
but for twenty years they met with little success 
as their article was too roughly fimsheil Since 
1897, however, they have been sending out a 
better-finished class of goods, and although in 
quality it is still inferior to the Indian hand made 
proiloct, the latter cannot compete in price with 
the machine-made article In only nno corner of 
the market does the Indian hold hts own His 
“ chvimki " is still pieferred to the imitation sil 
ver spangle of Oermany, and it is practically on 
this remnant of the industry that the three small 
shop* still remaining in Calcutta manage tosur 
vive It is distreesing to see these old Indian 
crafts one by one disappearing, nr, as Colonel 
Jtekion reminded us the other day, being relegat 
«d to the jails, and we hope that a strong effort 
will be made in Bengal to presei ve at least this 
one —Bamhay GautU 


M E- GANDHI -A Great Indian Thiaie a blietcb 
of the Life of Mr. U. K Giodhi, one of the moat emr- 
ent and aelf-eacnflcing men that Modern lodia baa 
prodoced It describee the early days of Ur tf K' 
Gandbi'i bfr, lua iniasioa and work id South AfncB, bra 
character, hie etririDgs andfaisbopei A pCTuaalof this 
Sketch, together with the aelected a{>eecbea and addreae 
ea that are appended, gireaa peculiar insight into the 
springa of action that bare inpelled thia remarkable and 
lainlly man to surrender every matenal thing id Iifa for 
the sake of an ideal that be ever essays to realise, and 
W)U bea souree of inspiration to those who nnderetend 
that atateamanship, niodcnibon and selflesanesa are the 
greatest qua.itiea of a patriot. The Sketch coutaine an 
llaeunat ng inreatigatioo into the true nature of paasiie 
reaisUnce b» Mr. Gandhi, which may be t»ken ae an 
authonUtire eipreatiOB of the spirit of the South Afn- 

t an atroggle. ffitha portrait of Mr. Gandhi Pnee Ae 4 

O. A. Kateaau & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Uadraa 


The Uses of Anjan Wood. 


Among the trees of the ironwood family the 
Anjan is well krown in our jungles for its density 
and toughness These qualities give it n bad name 
among Indian wood-woik?rs who find it very diffi- 
cult to work with the inferior tools they use At 
Matkemn, it la generally cut befote it reaches six 
inchesin diameter and is sold for G annas a 
maund of 28 pounds as firewood, and even at that 
low price it IS far from popular on account of the 
difficulty of splitting it. Tne recent report of the 
forest circle* of Bombay contains a note on this 
wood that li riot without interest A Collector 
wished to teat this wood for cabinet making and 
p<ireha*ed a log which the country sawyers refused 
to cut up on account of its hkrdness, or rather of 
the softness of their saws He sent it to the rail- 
way works at ChosawsI where it was cut up in 
the workshop .k elsvercsrpenteriujalgaon was 
engaged to make a writing table of it; it took 
him months to make it, and blunted or broke his 
tools, and the Collsctoi concluded that thia wood 
was too hard or too heavy for such work although 
it had a gor>d colour and took a fine polish 
Anjan la thus condemned by the workman beonuae 
bis tools are bad and soft Thera are, however, 
many purposes to which tiiia wood is specially 
adapted For bench screws it has few equals ; 
for sheavea of rope block*, lathe chocks, backs of 
soiall brushes, blocke for wood engraving, carpen- 
ters tools, ebuttleta and all small articles requiring 
nnu*nal strength and close grain, it should find a 
conaianl demand at a eood price — The Indian 
TVxtife Jaurnal. 


SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN. (Bart). Id tbis 
oaklet we get a clear idea of the great and good work 
which this noble Engliahman ba* for yean past been 
dotog for India quietly and uooitentalionaly ad 
D ccouat of the manr sebemes of reform which he hai 
boen adrociting in Ibe Indian administration and hia 
• of ielf-sacnfice in the cause of India will be 


id with p! 


It int 


O.A,Natesan i Co., Sonkurama Chetli Btreet, Madras. 
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w() mvi»*. jn‘\ i-r lost" of lli'"* f* itl. Hn* kUitrof 
jiri jinHc* « fj'iiU of rwki> liAi.fer tli>» Ab<nl<H-ri 
firuiite iim-t bo rlo«ly niulortoiiirMl. \V» tit not 
ei{“-ct jiro^u*-i l>j U-<j« nii'l boor.il*. A fitt 
t.bort'>igliti«l f.t»t<''tuen nii.f »I 

j'OcUly if tbe dny nml Ificir bfmif 

oiUiovlox folloAus may ln'Bfrjul of liiti ^in iiioipa* 
tiun of til* cDisi-a ami m^y f«e tht 

aihniioc cf Ki.iili-m in csory nttumjit at iqttilivi 
lion anil soliiJiirity of tlio Hinlu i-aopR. Tbo bow 
of coiulfDinatlon may boilraa-n at ivery xonlnra, 
and every r.bairei «lu)n formed for the i<>gcn*raUutk 
of Iridiv, liowever innocent, tnay frighten tli* 
ne>\ous nUt<smsn at the helm of Government ; 
but I an confident that time and »oU r reflection 
will removeeven the ajanuntine rock of i>rej<i(Jic«« 
AmongHt oureilve*, there ii a ctilain ri» incrt.n 
nnd there ore ingrained piejudiiw which must be 
overcome. U may be a little slowly, but dark* 
He'S must give way before light Tlie twilight 
may be a little long in duration The develop- 
ment uiid progreea of counterforces which we must 
viguioiiily and steadily apply nuy not be miricu- 
loudy fast, but the ardent social reformer should 
not despair simply because of alow prepress Tlio 
*lirit if democracy is destined potonliilly w 
piospcr even in the coi acrvativc Imhun field 
Gi-iJualirtn in »i>ci»l rink will continue as long as 
society Cef^U its necessity f.,i it and the high and 
tlio rich need net be afraid ot losing the servicesof 
the low and the pool The idea of comii g s'xi Oism 
should not frighten any but the unthinking. Qo 
the otl ei Innil, the n-ge.uiAlion of the depressed 
elisbeannd ll eir shaiing social privileges, which 
tveiy member of a society is entitled fo,'wiU Jw an 
antiao‘0 to Bociah-m and le.id to hirn.onioua 
workii g. 


It is a pity tint the opinions of same of our 
Provl-itial Goveinuents are opposed to free msss 
eduiition I'lnancisl roisons may ronttol the 
ictions of gubernatorial authorities, but the 
people are free to educate themselves and the voice 


and acticiM. of patiiota eir never chHke<! in the 
AlUmpt to e bicste thsii brethren It is foi them 
to show the iicight whith will Aerve their brothcin 
of the deprc-<H*d rlaxies to find out the pith out of 
dsikiM-a, A ccnlrsl associstinti or Ba-iocialion* 
such aa the prnpo-a-d All-Indin Hindu Association 
will do immense good to the couiitry’. The main 
ohjectHof that AkKjci.ition are infer ofri " to hting 
together the iliiretciil Hindu CJmmnnitifti and 
umb' them as units of an nrgaiiii-ed whole, to 
spread fducition ninc«ng«t the misses, to BUielior- 
nte the condition of those who occupy ft lowly 
jKisiticn ill the Hindu polity and to epen n wider 
door of usefulness to the Hindu coinmunitic-s." 
V\V urgenily riquire an nssociatioii orBssociatiens 
for ll.e«e and other useful piiqxisis. The nmeliom- 
til'll of the depressed clvsses nrnl rtiieing them 
up as ncai ss may be to those who occupy 
higher position*, aro needs winch every thinker 
inuatackiiowlrdge Nervou-noss niny lead to 
pre*«ion, to indirect elTorts at supprvsaion, but 
truth roust succeed and honesty of purpow 
mu't have lU uUimato rewind. 

E<location must, iowever, be on Hindu linen 
which aro really the line of least resistance. The 
in low eooml position are within the |mle of 
Druhtuinic fold n,d they must adv.ince therein 
•vnd eliould not be allowed to eUy outside. The 
l{r»linu„ic religion and Ib-nhrainic fold have the 
ere.vt merit of dssticily. I„ its surpissing flexibi- 
lity, it ha* tlen, elite whiih fits in wonderfully 
vnth every shade of intellectual -.rogiees from the 
lowest reUlhl^m to the highest nonotheism. It 
tc'leratea even posiiivist ide.aa. It can satisfy the 
biiikeiinga of eve.y people, wlmtever the Htego of 
civihrilionnmy^ be What Auguste C .mte dis- 
covered from the Ji.story of civilization of the 
worldhesitsaptest illuslrafon in the exlslirg 
^gee of civilizition of the difle.ent clav^es of the 
Indwn popl*. S , that the.e uUI di.licuUy 
• t'C'Liiil depiesscd daises or their 

individual members. mo.aUi.d religious education 
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Cumoieniiiig on tfie new rules for the Indtan 
Civil Service, Mr. W D Rouse, TJniversjky 
Teacher of Satislcnt, CiOibriage, puts in a strong 
plea for laaking Sanskrit compulaery for at) candi- 
dates. A fcnoivledge of Sanskrit not only inspires 
confidence among the learned cUs«cs, in India, but 
is practically useful in the groundwork foi a 
number of dialecie, and a man who knons Sans- 
krit can ea«ily learn M »hra*hi and Bengali Mr 
Rouss says that literature alone can give the 
key to the Indian mind, an I a student of Sans- 
krit is thus able to meet Indians with more sym- 
pathy, *' The present Regulations make Sanskrit 
a voluntary subject, end by assigning to it a 
tower neximun o! marks than to other votuntary 
subjects, such as Indian Law, discourage it The 
young men, obedient to their earlier training, 
clioose that subject which seems likely to bring 
most maths Yet, if they do not learn Sanaht it 
here, they never will Othcial work is too exacting 
However, if tliey do begin it here they can and 
often do go on with it. On the other hand, Liw 
can and must be learned, and it is be>t learned ny 
seeing it in practice. As Indian Law can be 
learnt better In India than here, so can any ver- 
nacular dialect ; but by our Regulations the tub- 
jects thatcin be learnt best in India are mtber 
compulsory or particularly compulaory here, and 
the one subject that will not be learnt in India, is 
so discouraged that few learn it ” 

a passnE sesistincb soxo. 

Mr John Andrew, one of the Tranevaal Indian 
deportees, has written some lines, the 
sentiment of which is eo good that wa 
have re-arranged them where it appeared necewiaiy. 


and have pleasure in printing them below. The 
woids may be sung to the well known tune of 
" Onward, Christian Soldiers,” repeiting the first 
fonr lines of each verse for the chorus : — 
EXCELSIOR ' 

Brothers, look up bravely 
At the lowering sky ; 

Brace your nerves together, 
TiustingGod Most High J 
Turn your faces sternly 
Tn the bitter blast ; 

Leaving near and dear ones 
And tbe well loved Past I 
Pressing onwsrd, upward, 

Give us courage, Lord I 
Guard and guide our footsteps ; 

Us Thy strength afford ' 

FesrUssIy, undaunted, 

We, without a eigb, 

Up the path of Duty 
Climb, e’en If we die* 

Ixsux Opimon 

.y S UmJuUt, 1 

May, 1910 / 

SUBILEB KESEARCB PZIUK. 

Itisneti&ed by the Registrar of the Calcutta 
University for general inforrmtion that the 
foilowiog two subjects have been selected for the 
Jubilee Research Priso for 1912 • — 

1 The Theory of Plane Curvee. 

2 The Bengalee Alphabet — its origin and 
developmect. 

The thesis should be sent privately to the 
Begigtiar not later than the 30th of June 1912 
Every thesis should bear a motto but not the 
name of the candidate and should be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope bearing the same 
inotto outside and containing inside the name 
and address of the candidate 
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o! tho Indian. Tliuir indisciiminate nttacki 
no* infreijiiently accompanied by >itu1ence 
id c-kUitimy of the educated cl lases, is exctolirgly 
Dtnnion ard glowing ip volumo of late which 
innot but prove most harmful in the long run 
} good Government. 

Tho Anglo-Indian, again, ha.s created a caale of 
lis own in this premier country of all caates. Is 
t surprl'^ing if we hnd among the members of this 
uoste of “ white Hmhmina " from the West all the 
irroganee and the innate prejudices which that 
:aate engenders. They denounce the indigenous 
^ystem in measuied or unmeasured terms, while 
telling us how they belong to an irreproachable 
caste, BO pure and undeGled as to be free from all 
honest and disinterested (nticisra I Psychologists 
have informed us how far the different races of 
the nntll are fundamentally the same, never mind 
what the digrte of veneer each may have of “civiH- 
Bstion." There is not a pm to choose between the 
Europenn and the Asiatic in point of either in 
tellect or morality. Our common Humanit), when 
scratched to the original tegument, is identical It 
U tarred with the same brush, albeit that in eomo 
races the tar is put on thickly and in others thin- 
ly. But it would argue either ignorance or pre- 
sumption to deny this fundamentnl fact whu,|> 
our modern physiologista and evolutionists have 
taught u». 

Thus, it ie that there are hardly lialf a doien 
works, purporting to treat of Indian problems of 
administration, that might be considered as impar- 
tial and flee flora the defects arising from selfisli* 
nee'j, arrogance, and so-'-alled racial superiority. 
They must bo ruefully pronounced to be untrust- 
worthy and uiiSt to command the respect of the 
stern and unbiassed historian W’e must, there- 
fore, neceasarily leave them severely elcme. 

As to writers on ’Indian Problems,’ be they Conti- 
nenUl or American, not belonging to the hierar. 
chy of Anglo-Indian Civiluns, it should be ob- 
-ved that hardly any one is distinguished for 


oiigtnal thought which may arrest attention and 
lead to practic-il action. Whatever has been said 
or written by this clsiis is mostly bascl on tho 
writings of the Civilians themselves. .1 /orliori, 
it is even of less value than tho originals from 
which it has derived its iespimtion. More or 
lees these “ foreign " writcishave been obligingly 
aided in their works by the ofileial classes. 
If not they have scribbled under otlicial iusp'i- 
ration. The original and independent writer is 
u rarity. When discovered he is immediately 
denounced as t'aget M. P. 

Now, the most recent "foreign" writer on 
* Indian Problems of Administration’ is M. Joseph 
Chailley, a member of the French Parliament. But 
we should remind the reader that he is not a 
Pajet, for he has chosen to indite his book under 
the cover of official wing, and that wing, of no 
less a person than the Honourable Sir William 
Meyer, lalo of the Government of India but now a 
member of the Eiecutive Council of JIadrM. 
In his preface, M. Chailley observes that his woik 
“is the fruit of twenty years of thoughtandten 
of actual labour.” Further on, he declares Hr&» 
et orht : « 1 desire to state that it is not my sole 
work; It is also that of my friend Sir William 
Meyer, the author of the translation which is 
eimulUneously appearing in London. Sir William 
Old not content himself with mere translation ; be 
corrected facts and dates ; he criticised and some- 
times revised ray historical and technical exposi- 
tions.” But the French author takes care to re- 
mind us that while Sir William has criticised 
an sometimes revised his exposition^, “he has 
in f-ct abstained from revising my theories, 
even those which, as an Anglo-Indian officer, he 
could not be expected to approve 

ow, as to the confession of faith of the 

B., ,h. 

intfoduc. M, Oh.lll.j l„ th. 
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TUS NEW BOSIBAT JUDGE 
Hr. Sidivsiv Ginpat Ran, a Vakil of the 
Bombay High Cou'l, who has hren appointed to 
officiate as a Judge doling the absence, on leave, 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Macleod, has, says a 
Bombay contemporary, enjoyed a leading practice 
at the High Court for many years, and is popular 
among all l.is confreres He began life as a 
teacher in the Old Money School At the Bombay 
TJniiersity, where he graduated M A and L.L B , 
ho had a distingui'hed career, and some years 
ago was appointed Principal of the local Govern- 
inent Law School at the Elphinstone College, a 
which he held with diaticetion for five year* 
More recently, on the elevation of the Hon Mr 
Cbnubal to the Governor's Council, Mr Rao 
succeeded him as Oovernmeot Pleader 
A CuriBlOUT CASE 

An intereatiBg copyright case is goiog on in 
the District Judge's Court, Lucknow The Pro- 
prietor of tJ»afi Printing Press has sued Moulvt 
Abdulbai for infringing hia copyright in the 
commentary on Yakaya, a Mabomenan religious 
book. The allegation of this plaiutifl is that 
his forefathers wrote out tne commentary which 
he was selling for Its 4 per copy The defence 
is that the book was written 600 years ago by 
VahidulUh ; the plaintiffs ancestors bad neither 
written nor compiled it The defendant bad 
reduced the price from Rs 1 to Ke 1-13 0 per 
copy and was making profit of only 4 annas 
per ropy. The book was first publisbed in 1847 
before the enactment of the Fre.<s Act. 

A PRATER FOR All. LAWIEflS. 

A respected frierd sends us the fdltowiog 
from the Ammeaii J/nynnri* for March 1910 
0 lord, tbou art the eternal order of the Uni- 
verse Our human laws at heat are but an ap- 


proxiDiatfoD to thy immutable law, and if our 
institutions are to endure, they must rest on 
justice, for only justice rests on thee. We be- 
seech thee for the men who are set to make and 
interpret tho laws of our nation. Grant to all 
lawyers a deep consciousness that they are called 
of God to see justice done, and that they prostitute 
a holy duty if ever they connive in the defeat of 
Justice Fill them with a high determination to 
make the Uw couits of our land a strong fortress 
of defence for the poor and weak, and never a 
castle of oppression for the hard and strong. 
Bave them from surrendering the dear-bought 
eafe guaids of the people for which our fathers 
fought and suffered Bather revive in them the 
spiiit of the great liberators of tho put that 
they may cleanse oui law of the ancient wrooga 
that still cling to it Let not the web of obsolete 
precedents veil their moral vision; but grant 
them a penetrating eye for the rights and wrong 
of to-day, aod a quick human sympathy with 
the life and sufferings of (he people. May they 
never perpetuate the tangles of the law for tho 
profit of their pi ofession, but aid them to make 
the law so simple, and justiceso swift and sure, 
that the humblest may safely trust it and the 
stiong«*t (eur it Grant them wisdom so to 
refashion all law that it may become the true 
espressiuQ of the i.aw ile&Is of fieedom and 
brotherhood which aie now seiking their incar- 
nation m humanity. Alike these our brothers 
the wise interpreters of thine eternal law, the 
brave spukeamen of thy will, and in rewaid bes- 
tow upon them the joy of being conscious co- 
workere with tby Christ in saving mankind from 
the bondage of wrong 

THE HON. MR. GOKHALE— An exhauetire and 

compreheoaire collection of hia apcechet, with a bioera- 
pbieil sketch and a portrait Orer 1,000 paces. Crown 
8*0 ftneaRa i To Bubaenbera of tho JJniric, R» 2-8. 
c. A. XaTISAV & CO , 3, SUN 


! SVRASU CHETTY ST.,-iUDRAS. 
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tlie work done is bettor ! It is to bopiesuined thit 
after this omciilir opinion of the French deputy 
wo should all CPDso to «sg our tongue*, and tell 
the Government fit onco to remain a fixture on 
the hill foi 12 in»lend of 8 rnonthx of the 3 efir. 
Shall wo not here htUfr lives and more ^MaZifotire 
wmk and p'lssibly, a smaller burden of pensions? 
Esodiis, therefore, in the future will be cheap 
at (ini/ prlf It is a "neeegtily" And yet 
wo repeftt inconsistently the following sentenre • 

” All the working and frivolous element* in Indie 
go to Simla when they can, and the rest dream 
of going there T' 

Next, in the Cliaptcr on Religions, we are treat- 
ed to a vvoiideifully facetious and deep sighted 
analjsifl of the Hindu and the Mussulman which 
tells us what a wondeifully sagacious statesman 
M. Chailley is, and how wonderfully ho has uti- 
lised his two visits to India 1 That the analysis is 
more or less borrowed rather than original is plain 
froiti the context. As a man of sport the genuine 
Hiilon appreciates the genuine Mussulman, “the 
man of war," so opines tlie Frenchman Let 
the reader asses* at its true value this sapient 
X pronouncement, We dare say the Mu^ulmm 
will be delighted and would straightway present 
M. Chiillej with an “address” For, where 
could he Lave found another ardent admirer of 
h.a cluTOctrtr as a “man of war” in certain 
possible eventualities. Here is another profound 
opinion. “I am inclined to believe Ibat the 
Bntiah have, on the whole, reason for relying 
more on the ifvssxdman than on the Hindu 
portioxx oj tlutir subjects.’' Bo here we aie 
with the latest confiriiistion of the theory of pat- 
ronage of the Mupsulmans by our rulers. The cat 
h let out of the bag. But what about the leas 
favoured Hindu? OF course, according toM. Ghail- 
ley, he is “ patient and ambitious (?), is capable of 
reasoning bimself to the conceptions and methods 
of the 'NYestern woild, although I do not pretend 
to deduce from this bow he would (are as a gnvern- 


ing power. I'or this remon he is in n way, though 
cmplojingperfectly leaitimate method*, the r/iwl 
oftheltfiti^h]" Wiiat a di«covery ! It takes 
our breath aw ly ! The Hindu has nocomp-’nsatinn 
in the eyes of M. ('haillcy. If the Mahomodan is 
a “ man of war ” the Hindu is “ the rival of the 
British." Does not that furnish the key to tho 
difleicntial treatment of the two? Bat the Ficiich- 
man felt th.xt he had gone too far in liis analysis, 
whether his own or inspiiod. So tremblingly he 
retraces Ins steps and delivers himself of the follow- 
ing oroouUr pronouncement : “But the English 
are very careful to rely on the Mahomedans alone. 
WitLont exactly Diming at snequihbiiumof forces 
among elements of unefjual value, they endeavour 
to take advantage of their subjects.” We wonder 
whether UieGovemment of India has taken careful 
noteof this prcnoucement of the French student 
of Oriental problems ! If they have, we trust tint 
at some early day they will either contradict or 
confirm this expression of opinion. 

We thought that the chapter on the “Economic 
Conditiena ” of the country would be fAe chapter 
of chapters in the entire book. We fondly 
hoped that if the previous chapters were mere 
concentrated essences of the general pabulum of 
blue books on area, population, rtligion, 
&c , d'c., at any rate the one treating on 
the economics of the country would bo 
found most solid and instructive tYe expected 
that a leained Frenthman'e view on such 
aeohjeeb would be informing and illuminating. 
But to cur great disappointment we found 
the chapter, to bo one of the briefest of the brief, 
and withal absolutely uninforming and iin- 
instructive. p^r that matter. M. Cliailley for 
his own reputation might have entirely omitted 
o lead the chapter as treating of economic 
co.d,l,on, „d lh.„ „esl to 

nothing m Ihe.obj.ot i, , kind ot delu.ion. But 
*0 do not k„o,.,h.n„ tI,o d.l„.io„ w«,deli- 
horotoorunconKioo., Bo that „ u „.y, wo 
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ceremonies of declamulion nnd iinprecati<ir, ft very 
different matter fiom the solemn nnd decent asi-ires 
of a preat r»tty renlly devoted to the good of the 
country” Now, all this is pure hathoa We re- 
fuse to helir\p th.it this passage could have been 
written by M. Chsilley. Whoever may be the 
writer or inspirer, it is a grass tis-svio of the most 
ffagmnt raisrepresentitioiis of the actuol work 
of the Congress ns eveiy true and liunost 
Congressmun knows. We have aliesdj obeeried 
that this chapter is in many respects a remarkable 
one for its fallacies, inequality and mronsiatency. 
One ptagraph nullifies what a pieoedtng one aiya 
Indeed, even the most or linary intelligence con de- 
clare that they are the composition and views of 
two diffeient peisons Let us now give ftnolher 
extracts “ The fact remains, howevei, tlmt the 
Congress leaders include men who by tfceir moral 
wortA, their enthusiastic eloquence, oi their enfm 
judgmfnt have been able to rally to it freah re 
emits and to give the ntowmenf o sertott* eharacler 
w/iicA must it recloHei mih. It ir all very well 
for Anglo-Indiana to go about saying that the 
Indian Government will concede nothing and that 
England will not do any thing for people who 
have no votes. 27i< (7owrnw«iifdot« cwiccrfe Pol- 

low the Ilndget debates in the Provincial Council 
and in the Viceroy’s Council of CalcutU. and you 
will see native membera Uking up regularly the 
role of aaasilanta, criticising facta, denouncing 
abuses, and, finally, mtotchirg from tU adminiatra 
fioM, reforms or measurea which it ought to Aate 
given itself the credit avd, prtHige of putlmg for' 
ward spontoneovaly." [t will be noticed from the 
above extract bow inconsistent it is with the pre- 
vious one in denuneistion of Oongreae and its 
methods. But we need not say that such inconsis- 
tent and contradictory stateraenU arc to be met 
with in other important chapters besides this From 
such conflicting oeaertiona it is impossible to make 
OUtwhatmaybothe independent viewsoftbe writet! 
So far, the book becomes almost misleading. 


valuelCM, and irrelevant nR is iho grt?aler part 
ol it for Indian ptndenls of the llritiBh 
administration in this country. But it is not 
possible to pureiio the review any further *R 
it is utterly unproCUble to do bo and a waste 
besides of energy and time. Our own opinion 
of the entire vutiimeis that it is most unequal in 
its matter and abounds in numberless stutcments 
which are open to challenge. The Kvlient parts 
touching the people and the Government 
are so contradictory that neither head nor 
tail can be made out of them. It is doomed 
to be eoiisigned to the limbo of oblivion. 
Even to the Frenchman, it cm never be a 
stand ird or classic woik of reference on the 
Indian administration, The author saja it is the 
“ fruit of twenty years of thought nnd ten of 
actual laboui." If so, wo do not hesitate to Bi'y 
tint the fruit is worthless. It has all the flavour 
of the Dvsil Sea apple 5 and that the ten years 
of actual laboui have been absolutely wasted. For 
that matter M ClmiUey might have employed his 
mind and energy on a more congenial and profi- 
table task We cannot in all conscience congratu- 
late him on his work. Neither can we recommend 
the work to the study of our countryman, for its 
non controversial pages contain nothing which is 
nat known to them while the controversial 
•re more or less mi»leading and full of stateraents 
the absoluta veracity of whicli are open to the 
gravest challenge We took up the book with an 
open mind, specially as it was heralded both in 
tbeUritiab Pie«aathome and in the Anglo-Indian 
Piess in this country with quite a loud fl-urishof 
trumpets \\ e were anxious to di 8 covc<i for ourselves 
wherein lay .ta merit which was the subject of 
uch euology, Alas 1 when We laid down the 
k we were extremely dksppointed to find that 
re was not a single original chapter on which 
might honestly congratulate the author. 
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THE RAMKRiaDVA SETISDUAMA. 

At K»nkhal, this w»8 started nine yeari ago by 
Swami Kalyanand* who did eicellent work during 
the fammo of 1900 in Rajputana. The Swami 
had acquired wme knowledge of Sledicine and he 
resolved to devote himself to giving much nee>>ed 
medical relief to the thousands of Sadhus and 
others- who flock to Hardwar every year. The 
rapid progress of this homane woik is evident 
from the fact that the number of patients treated 
last year was well over 10,000 We are particular 
ly pleased to note that no distinction of race or 
creed la made as regards the relief given id the 
Ashrami, Christians and Malioraedans being 
welcomed quite as freely as Hindus We com 
mend this good work to the eympathy of well 
to do persona Contrihutions ehould he eeut to 
the Sawffll at the Aehrama, Eankbal, Hardwar, 
Sabaranpur Diatrict 

now AX TKOIAX PBIXCES DEBT WAS PAID 
A Delhi comepondent eaye that babaada 
hlohaned Etwan otherwise known ee Mirxa 
Suriya Jah, who is a direct descennent of Bahadur 
Shah, had a longstanding debt of about 
P.3 60,000 and had mortgaged all bis landed 
property in his possession He went to Hydera- 
bid (Deccan) with the intention of raising an 
amount to clear his debt and there be was 
introduced to King George the 5th, then Fnnce 
of Wales, who was touring in India, It is said 
that Hu Royal Highness then recommended his 
case to the Punjab Government which is now 
repoited to have taken upon itself the repayment 
uf the entire debt and would deduct Rs. dOO a 
month fiom the annuity of Sahzada Mohamed 
Kiwan Shab until the whole debt is cleared. 

PCCLIC BODIES ASD tOASS 

The Secretary of State has suggested that in 
future municipalities, port trusts, and other {mblie 


bodies, which are in the habit of issuing loans to 
the public, should ari-ar.go that theso separate 
loans should in each case be made part of one 
geueralloan, so as to avoid the difliiulty of having 
separate loans redeemable at diSerent dates. At 
present if a port trust I'Sues loan in any particular 
year, redeemable 35 years hence, and another 
loan in the following year for a similar period, 
the two loans, owing to the difierent dates at 
winch they terminate, must appear as separate 
loans in stock exchange quotations ; whereas, if 
the second loan were made redeemable on the 
same day as the fiivt, the complexify at present 
unavoidable would be done away with. 

THE THKOSornXCAL C05VBXTI0V. 

It has been finally decided tha^ the next con- 
vention of Theosophical Societj, Indian Section, 
will be held in Adjar, Madras, during Christmas 
week The convention lectures wilt be delivered 
by Mr. Aruodsle, Hon Principal, Central Hindu 
College, Benares 

POXJABSS WBEBTLEM IX ENGLAND 

A sensational internatioDal e itch as catch can 
match between ButUn Singh of the Punjab and 
Jack Winrow was deciiled at Atherton, in the 
presence of 3,000 epectatois The men were prac- 
tically on their feet fir two hours and 49 
ralnule^tha pair indulging in fierce neck work, 
with the result that the Referee awarded the 
Indian a fall owing to the foul tarties of the 
English heavy weight Winrow afterwanis re- 
fused to continue the contest, and the men were 
ordered by the stakeholders to meet again. The 
lAncaetnan, however, decnled to retire from the 
contest, and Buttan Siogh was declared the vic- 
tor by the Referee. 

Gama the Indian, and Zbysco, were *0 wrestle 
at the Stadium, Shepheid’s Bush on September 

loth. 
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Andaman flud ceitnin outl)iiig tracts on the con- 
fines of llurma, the Pur.jal) and Kashmir; they 
extended in fact to the whole India with the ex- 
ception of a small disturbed tiact in Uurnii and 
A part of Biluchistin where tubal disputes and 
the possibility of distuihanccs tendered it inex|c- 
dient to attempt an ei iimcntion. 

DiTE or rilE COitI^O CE^SLS 
The fointh general Ctnsiis of Itidu wtll take 
placoon the lOth JlarLh, lUll. The belecttou of 
this particular date is deteiuniicd by beteiul 
considerations. The moon will he at ‘the full 
on the IQth March and there will therefore be 
enough light on the lOth to enable the enumer- 
ators to complete the woik of checking the 
schedules before midnight. In fixing the date 
for taking the Census, days univerealty acknow- 
ledged as auspicious for m linages have to be 
avoided ; aa also the gieatei festivals and im- 
portant fairs which attract away people from 
their houees on a largo ecale The date fixed 
complies with all these conditions and has been 
agreed to by all Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations 


inE CE^SUa OROAKIZA-IIOX 
A Census is a matter of special difficulty in 
Indie. In the first place, the area is great ; the 
Indmn Kapi™ co.,l«ins 1,700,597 .qn„« milM 
of toontry and i. therefore greater by 12,000 
equate in.le. than the »hol, „t i;„ropo eicla.’ling 
Eneeia. S.ceadly, the pl.y.ieal fe,i„r„ ,„j 
elimalo ate highly di„r.,r„d and the population 
tvhich ia deneed from many d.lTerent aonreo, i, 
on the tvholoilhterato. Thirdly, .peci.l ha. 
to bo taken to obtain a full ,„„„„„t.on of lb, 
fioalio- population and of the „ld and juogla 
tribes Fourthly, the inachioery for adequately 

coping with the work has to be curefully u,^. 
uitedand properly arranged in time long before 
the aetual Oonsna d.y, A. , Central or^nisin- 
an.l directing authority odicer of high pci! 


tiunaiidaaat etcperittico is ihereforo upjKiinttd es 
Oensue Commissioner for the whole of Indie 
shout A jmr before the Censiw day ; niid a few 
mouths after the CommiibSionerH apjiointinent, 
Supeiintendents of Census Operations for the 
diflerent Proviiirea and piincipal Native States, 
me ap|K>inted to carry out his instructions and 
oiganise the Census mnchineiy for the teiritory 
{daced under their charge. To facilitate the 
obtaining of the required inroimation a Census 
Act IS pa&se.i which remains iti force till the 
operations last and makes it obligatory on the 
pvrt of the people to give coirect information in 
all mattera in which tliey may he asked for by 
the Enunieiators The Census Commissioner for 
India diaws up the Impeiial Code of Census 
Procedure on the basis of which the Census 
Superintendents of diflerent Provinces and States 
prepare the local Codes with such modifications 
in matteisof details as are needed to meet local 
lequiremenls lie issues orders and instructious 
to make tlio Census imifoim and complete aud 
Provincial Superintendents see to their being 
properly earned out. The Superintendents have 
also to arrange for the printing and distribution 

of the necessary Census forms in time, to prepare 

•nsfructiona for the suboidmate district staff, to 
wUect information for special points laid down 
or the report, to pass the Census operations 
through the various stages such as house-num- 
^nng, preliminary enumeration and the final 
t.8U8 and by touring in the districts, to inspect 
the work as it is ^.^-eient stages and 

satisfy themselves that the men on the spot 
undemUnd fully the instructions issued to them. 
The arduous and anxious work of the Oommis- 
eionerand the Superintendents commences long 

" Census day. and does not end 

f«i. continue their labours 

UHnott! ^ in abstracting and tabu- 

S e 'nformationconUined in the schedules 
■nd writing the report. 
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ticnViU except ill the cine cl a (««•• who Ciii he 
to iinilerntitul tiie S''li€cIiilo an'I ♦'itler tlio 
particuUr* romctly. TIih ImHeu C-*n?ua hae 
tlierefore to he hilcfii by pewoni speciuUy a|ip>in(' 

€'1 for tho p«i po^e r\lleil A'lmuirraforj, each of 
whom deils with a (■pecifieil number of iiouaes 
usually abouvCO. The beat of iin KuiimeiAtor le 
called a DloA. The Eiuimt-rntors are geueially 
village r.itwaris, Kulkainie orTalitia lod ere of 
course literate, but their geneial idiicAtiun ih 
usually of a vciy low stand ird and ui order to 
obtain correct entries in the diUeier.t luiunius of 
tho Census schedules, it la necosaiy to drill them 
beforehand veiy carefully. With this object in 
view a regular scale of Census offioeis ih appointed. 
Over a compict group of from 10 to lo blocks, a 
Supervisor U appointed whose beat is called a 
Oirtle, IIo is generally a Itevenue Circle Inspect 
tor or n Folice Sub>lnspector and sotoetimes a 
non-ofilcial and is leeponsible for the work of all 
the Knumerators in hU Circle lie has to tram 
the Enumerators and inspect the work done by 
them. Though the Supervisoi is of a much better 
stamp than the Enumerators, it is etill necessary 
to supplement his written instiuctions by oral 
teaching and to keep a careful watch over his 
work. For this purposeevery dUlnctis psicelled 
out into Charge$, each under a Charge Supenn- 
tendent who is m almost all cases an otUcial. A 
Charge generally corresponds with a Tshsil or 
Taluka and tho Charge Superintendent is ususUy 
the Tahsildar or MamUtdar for tho area of hia 
Tahsil or Taluka When Municipal towns form 
a Bcparato Cliarge, the President or Vice Piesident 
of the Municipality is the Charge Superintendent. 
It is the duty of the Charge Superintendent to 
train the Supervisors, exercise general supeivisioti 
over the Census operations and test as large a por- 
tion as posHible of his subordinates ’ work. The 
Charge Superintendents are in their turn snbordi- 
nato to the District Magistrate and his Sub-Divi- 
sional Officers who instruct them and exetvue 


general supurvixioo over them. Some idea of the 
ningnitiide of the Census Oiganixalion in India 
may be formed from the fact that in tho Census 
of 1001, excluding Kashmir and tivo districts in 
the Punjab fur H Inch returns had not been ic- 
ceived, the total atairof Cen«us ofliterB employed 
ill the whole Indian Kinpiro included in round 
numbers 9,S00 Cliirgn Siiporintendenla, 1,22,000 
SupervHora ai d 13,25,000 Enumerators. 

ViLUQE REOISTER, 

The first step towards a taking of the Census 
IS the preparation of a Village Register, i. R 
complete list of all the villages and hamlets in 
existence in each Taluka, Tahsil or whatever tho 
local unit may be, with the approximate number 
of houses ineicli village, and the niroes of per- 
sons qualified to act as Supervisors and Enumer' 
ators This register is completed by the middle 
of June of the year preceding that in which the 
Census day falls. 

roRiUTio.s or blocrs, circles asd charges. 

The next step is to settle finally the number 
of blocks into which each village is to be dividedi 
to group these blocks by circles and the circles 
by charge* This is to be completed by the 
end of July The Charge Superintendents have 
to go carefully ovei their charge, examining on 
the spot tho arriugement of the circles and 
blo-ks and satisfying themselves as to the fitness 
of tho persons named as Si.porvhore and Enumer- 
nlois. Any changes which seem desirable are 
repotted to the District Census Officer as soon 
aspossiuleberoia the end of August. Super- 
visoiaand Enumerators are appointed in Sep- 
J ri^a-siblB after the receipts of 

ll.Oh.,8,a„p„i„„„, lin.l recomraeod.- 
. (o™.l I.t,„ „t im.d 

»»l.™ on thoo. Iho 

o( p„w,s 

penn ies, if they neglect their woik or 

.boH, 

0«vornm.„t bp„„a to .«.t 
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etill »Hve wiUiiti liis sliritie. A lliinl finJinp a 
Census number on tho villngo temple bobllj 
enumemteil the God inside tt : — NAme’Genesb, 
Heligion: Hindu, Sp\: nale, Civil condition : Mar- 
ried, Age about 200 jenrs, means of subsistence: 
offerings from the villsgers, Ac In the North- 
Western Province*, entries in someof the house- 
hold Schedules were made withrnt rending the 
instructions printed on the ii*rk n.d thesgeof 
several ladies was recorded as '* over 20 ” All 
these mistakes have to be discovered and rorrect 
ed in time, otherwise they would vitnte the 
final results. Care should he taken to note the 
Panth or sect and caste and sub enstes Detailed 
instructions about this are issued by each Provio 
cUl Superintendent. In filling cubimns 0, 10 
and 11, great circumspection has to be observed 
If n Zamindar is also a Oovernment employee, 
the latter !b entered in column 0 and Zamindar is 
entered in column 10. The criterion to be kept 
in view is not bo much— which occupation brings 
in the biggest income but which takes up the 
principal time. 

THE nvAL cENstrs. 

The finsl Census is the process of checking and 
correcting the record of the preliminary onumera- 
tion by atrikingout the entiies relating to pernons 
who have died or gone away and entering the 
necessary particulara of newly-born children and 
new comers so that it shall cortospond with the 
sUte of facts actually existing on the Cenaus night. 
It will commence at about 7 p «. on tho evening 
oftbe 10th March and will be completed by mid- 
night In order to secure reasonable expedition 

and to reduce the number of alterations to a mini- 
inum,procaraation8 will be issued some Ume 
beforehand, asking people to avoid fixing that date 
for weddings and other social or religions ceremo- 
nies and to stay awake at home with a light bum- 
ing until the Enumerators have visited them. As 
special care has already been taken in Beleetiug 
the date for the Census to avoid days known to 


b“ auspiciouB for marriages, it i« hoped that the 
prorUniations will cause no inconvenience. 

BPECliL AIIRASQEMESTS FOR CAVTOSMEKTR, 
ntlLWATS, PORTS, AC. 

Special armngementd will be made for the 
C<-nMua of cantonmentR and troops on the inarch 
and fi lating popiiKticn in railways, ports,' boats 
and steamers Within regimeiitil lines or other 
puiely military limits, the Census will bo taken 
by the militiiry authorities. Tha Census of regi- 
ments on n march and of troo|vs on duty will be 
taken by the oiheer in commmd. Cenaiia of so 
tnucb of each c-sntonment as is beyond the regi- 
mental or oth*r pmely militiry limits will be 
taken by the Cantonment Magistrate acting under 
the instructions of the civil authorities. 

The Census of all tPa and coffee plantation®, 
mine*, jute and cotton mlllB and other factories 
wheie a number of lesident labourers are employed 
will be conducted under the general rontru] of the 
Manager 

For the Census on open lines of Railway, the 
Traffic Manager or some other suitable officer will 
be placed by tha Agent or Msnager, in charge of 
the operations as Railway Census Officer. He 
will arrange fm the Census of the resident popu- 
lation at the Railway Stationa, Ac., to be taken 
and supplied to the Provincial Superintendent of 
Census concerned. Those who have been enumerat- 
ed outside Railway limits on the Census day, will 
be provide,! with enumeration passes. An official 
called tlie Station Enumerator will be told off Rt 
each alation, to enumerate all persons taking 
tickets at that station or alighting f.om a train 
during the night of the 10th March. He will ask 
them if they have been enumerated already and if 
they produce enumeiation passes or otherwise 
wtisfy him that they have been enumerated, tbe 
Enumerator will let them go. He will fill up all 

the columns in the Schedule for each pe.son who 

has not already been enumerated and give him an 
enumeration pass telling him to show it to any 
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numlier noltd ngiinst tliem. Tl'O RiK>k*tut»l« 
vfere posted in ft ftinl B.lded up for tlio 

Cgutrs of a tftlnka or oUisr unit ftml U-e district 
total was obtained by the nddition of tho tnlukn 
figures. The “ tick "sj stem wasvcij incoiirmient 
Under its use, the abstraction sheets htd to be 
made several feet long 60 as to proMile Bpacea for 
nil the partknUra. If ft difcrepantj wob dis 
covered, it was necefs.siy to re abstract completely 
Similarly apart from the comparison of the totals, 
the only possible way in which the work could 
be checked waa to re abatraet the \vU>le of the 
entries for a book. For these and other reasons, 
Professor von Jtayor, a distinguished Ihvaiian 
Statistician, and Census Administrntoi condemned 
the “ tick” system asa “ clumsy, untrustworthy 
and antiquated method of procedure,” and intro 
daeed the "slip” system in the Bavarian Census of 
1871. It has since been successfully worked in 
the various European countries and was intro* 
dueed in the Indian Census by Sir Herbert Risley 
in 1901. This " slip " sjetem will bo used in the 
piesent Census also.' 

TQE SLir SYSTEM. 

Under the slip system, a separate slip measuring 
two inches by four and a half, containing all the 
preacribed details is prepared for each individual 
enumerated. In order to reduce the amount of 
writing work to be done, in the preparation of 
Blips, papers of different .colours are used for the 
different leligiona and symbols are printed on the 
slips to indicate sex and civil condition These 
slips are then sorted for all the final tables in turn 
Each BOiter is provided with a set of pigeon-holes 
which are labelled to indicate their contents. For 
instance, when eorting for caste, one pigeon-hole 
is labelled “ Brahmin,” mother Kajaslh ” and so 
on, all slips on which Brahmin is shown as cssteare 
placed in the pigeon-hole labelled “ Brahmin " and 
all those for “ Kayasthaa ” into the hole labelled 
'• Kayaatha.” When the aortiiig for & table has 
been completed, the slips in each hole are counteil 


and tho tc“> ult nofedon a foim called “ Sorkrs’ 
ticket.” Tho figures in the Borters' tif kefc are 
then posted in “ Tabulation Registers ” and added 
lip to form tho district total. The slipsyetcm lias 
many adianhages It is much le.ss complicateiJ 
than the old method ; tlio work is more easily 
tested, and by putting together and sorting at one 
tune, the slips for a large number of persons, tho 
operation previoudy known as tabulation is 
entirely dispensed with. 

THE lIOULEntTIt MACIIIEE. 

In Aincrm and & few other countries, the 
Census results are now tibulaled with the aid of 
the Ilolknth machine, a very ingenious contriv- 
ance by means of wliich the total for the 
various table* are obtained mechanically. All 
possible ansners to the questions in the Eniimem- 
tioo Schedule are printed on cards ; one such card 
IS taken for each penon and boles to indicate his 
age, eex, civil condition, d:c., are punched In appro* 
piiats places with the aid of punching machine; 
these cirds are then passed through Uie tabulating 
machine, an igemous electtical contrivance, 
which by establishing a current through the 
different holes, counts the entries of each 
kind automatically. The initial cost of a Hoi- 
letilh machine is ab'out £ 400. Several of them 
vrouM be required for a singlo Province 
m India and the initial cost would be 
almost prohibitive. In a country where the 
lower class of clerical labour is as cheap and 
plentiful ns It is here, the Hollerith machine can 
never comi>ete Bucccasfully with hand labour. In 
the last Census, the tabulation of the results in 
Cuba with the ai<l of this machine was done by 
contract at the rate of 3] cents per head or about 
Rs, 105 per thousand of the population, which is 
about fifteen times as great as the cost of the 
Census operations for the whole of India taken 
together. 

ME mnSRUI. SERIES or CESSCS RETORTS. 

After the final tables are ready, the Census 
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suiting tiieir intellectual capacities and tendencies 
and their legitimate status and ptirileges in 
Uindu serial polity, emancipating them from their 
degraded position Advent of a hero or heroes 
we need not wait for. There may already be heroes 
an-ong us born to regenerate India, to consolidate 
Its fragments intellectuallj, morally and socially 
and form a harmonious whole Eirh of the band 
of patriots and reformers 1 propose to form for 
the raising op of the depressed tlas'es may be a 
hero born for the purpose Each of them may 
hive the inner light of an ovtttor, disinterested- 
ness and devotion to public weal The greater the 
number of such heroes, the greater and quicker 
will be oursuCMv 

To rise in social scale, the depressod classes need 
not change their forma of woisliip of auy image or 
images, provideil the forms are cot revolUog 
Images and forma are not unfrequently necessery 
Religious beliefs again are not easy to eOace and 
ITinduiam at the present day does not insist upon 
auj paiticular form or paiticular belief, provided 
you call yourself a Hindu and comply with its 
essential lules which ate more social than reli- 
gioiia. Clesntiness, avoidance of uncleanly food, 
gentle manners, want of Open disre'pect of Gods 
and Urahiiiins and the adoption of the habits and 
prnitices of the superior caste are all tbit are 
Q'eileJto raise a clan or tube IiitrniiSTiiagB 
amongst the higher Caste>, as Mr B Do advocates, 
IS iiseU 1 diflicuU step. Sudran, the depiesied 
rlH«>es, tlieib must be for 'ome time to rcrie, but 
tint vtould he nu bar to touchnbleneas id the 
grrater part of India .\ccording to our aacred 
bontca even a ^udra inav by austere practices and 
wsrshipe have in s<K.iety and estimation of men 
the status of a twice borr There wss a time in 
the history of Indian civiliriTTion when every 
attempt by a Su.lra towards psriScution was 
opfs-scl by the twice-born, but those dais are 
goreard I hopia never to return, and the liberal 
policy of the Anelo-Indisn Goveinors is most 
favourable to emanclpilion, to regeneration and 
social deDiocratL-eition of the entire Hindu papu- 
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BY“ POLITIKOS* 


|<if ANY indeed are tlic books published dur- 
ing the last Iislf a century on ‘ British 
Indian Problems ’ wiitten either by those 
belonging to the Service “ which loves to evil 
itself distinguished " or by persons outside the 
pale of that pontiScal and infallible biererchy. 
But It could hard!} be said of the majority of 
them that they have presented the problems 
from a sternly independent and iii biassed point 
of view The Ciiilien wiiters, with Lut raia 
exceptioDS, are nothing if not full of their own 
piejudiccs, if not siso of their unsympathetla 
spirit, bom of their native insularity. They treat 
Indian problems purely from the point of view 
of the Service which can hardly be called dis- 
inteiested , while the superficiality of tneii re- 
fiectmns on the Indian people and their charac- 
ter is obvious by reason of that absence of the 
true knowledge of their inner mind It may be 
said with truth that one of the indirect results 
of Bntl^h Indun tule is the nimMfr.cfiwion of the 
people It would be beynitd the scope of this 
review toenter into thereisone of that sei^Iu- 
sion It ivs'ifficieiit here to record the undeni- 
able fact Moreover, the Civilian writer on Ir.di in 
questions seem* generally to bp incapable of 
deteotuig tiie mote in bis own eye and that of the 
sacred hierarchy to which he belotigc, whileever 
ready of detecting thi, beam in ibe eye of the 
Indian, specially the educated Indian who is his 
** tffewoire ” The one piominent fentuie which 
uniformly prevails in the di'icourscs and homilies of 
Civilians 13 the unstinted di=pUy of their own supc- 
nor iDtellect, and evei morality, at the exp<n«e 
■A4n» 

iienr Clii . . 
oillaa & Co. 
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INDI&H STUDENTS IN ENCUND. 


M«. ARTHUR DAVIES, M. A, DAR.-AT-UlW. 


century or two Ago in England it was the 
habit among the nobles and wealthier clas<eB 
to send their adolescent sons abroad to the 
Continent, to Paris and to Rome, in tho"!* and 
other foreign towns to learn aamething of the 
world and in particular to make themselves 
acquainted with the tongues and manners of Italy 
and France. Possibly, the tour was eztendetl to 
Spain or Germany : but at any rate some know- 
ledge of a world wider thsir that of their own 
countryside was considered a very useful if not 
essential part of a gentleman's education In 
these days of Cook's tours, of the cheap trip, the 
frequent steamer and the rapid train it is quite 
ezeeptional to Snd an Englishman — or woman— of 
any social position who has not at some time or 
otbertravelled abroad s indeed with the aid of m- 
tmlti tt/nlialti, international unions of working 
men, excursions organised by political partiea, aiicU 
as the recentezpedition of working clase enquirers 
into the social and economic conditions of Ger- 
many sent and paid for by the Tariff Reform 
L'agiie, it looks as if it will soon be common for 
even the humblest of British citizens to have a 
Continental ezperierce to look back upon 

Those who are always ready to see iniallels 
between recent developments in Indian History 
and the earliei developments of English History 
will be at once apt to compare and liken the 
present conditions in India with regard to 
students going to England and the condiUons in 
England in the 18th century with regard to lh« 
sons of noblemen doing the ContinenUl tour. 
There may indeed be some resemblances. Butas' 
History never repeats itself, my object in men- 
tioning the English conditionn is rather to contrast 
ll»n to compare. There ,„a ihe„, „ h„, 


now, the expctlilion was rare and could as a rale 
only t»« undertaken by those who had ample means, 
Dut tliero is little further similarity. The main 
object as I have Mid, with which the young noble- 
man went to F.iris was to acquire that final polish 
to his manners and thought which he could not 
team in hit rougher native atmosphere. He was’ 
to sp&ik French and Italian, the languages of 
learning and literature and diplomacy snd to be- 
come acquainted with the acknowledged leaders in 
the worlds of politics, scieneo and art. Hear 
what Sir Francis Bicon, giving voice to the wisest 
thought of the early 17th century, has to say: — 

** The things to bo scon and obKsrrcd," he writes ia 
his Easay upon Travel, “arc the court* of princes, especi- 
ally when thny give tudieace to ambassadora ; tho Courts 
of Justice, while they sit and hear causes, and so of 
consistories eeclesisstio , the cliurches and tnonastenei 
with the meiiuTaeDts which are therein extant ; the walls 
end torbflcationi of cities and towns, snd so the havens 
and harbours , aiitujiuties and ruins : libraries, cullegos, 
disputations and lectures, where toy are; ebipping 
sod nssiee, houses and gardens of state and pleMure 
near great cities ; armeunes, arsenals, magatines ; Ex- 
changes. burser, warcboiises ; exercises orborsemaeship, 
fencing, training of soldiers, and the like: comedies, 
such whereunto the betUr sort of persons do resort 5 
tr^sunes of jewel* and robes i cabinets and rantiesj 
ano to wnciude. whiUoorer is memorable In tho places 
*•**? tf'x'nphe, maske. feasts, 

weauiogs, funerals, capital executions, and such ahowe 

Tta P"' ■■■"“' “' I'-™ : J.1 U..7 ... »> 

. Ik*’. which is to be sought in 

travel, ttat which is moat of all profiUble, is acquamt- 
tancs with Mis secreUnea, and employed men of am- 
in ine country, ho 
shall suck the experience of many. Let him also aeo and 
visit e^eot persons in all kinds, which are of great 

U h obrious th.i. th,l tl,e Oien toi- whom B.con 
conUmpUloJ Iho pouibiluie, of Ir.vel abrood 
balonged to Ibe ari.tomoy, and tbo puiposo th.j’ 
.at bafoo. 11 , am w«, the broadening „f ,h.ir 
minda. a liberal education which would enable 
them on their return to Engl.r.d to lake their own 
nalnral pl.c., ,„ong tho leaders of Society., 
and rulers of the State. 

Thblndlsnconditiom are q„,i, different. Here 

W. find thst those who go to England are the re- 
pre»nuii,«, ef the many el«e. who have during 
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member und publicist of the French Colonial 
School and has, eince 1906, represented one of 
the divisions of Vendee in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. • • He personally visited India twice, 
in 1900-01 and again in 1904 05, charged with 
a mission to study our administratiso ajatems 
there for the benefit of French colonial admin- 
istration .” Here then is the rnison fTelre of the 
Honourable Member for Vendee’s worlc under 
review. 

Let us now hear Sir William Meyer's confes- 
sion of faith. “ In dealing with M Clia>lle>’8 
text, I suggested to him sundry corrections on 
minor pointa of fact and condensation in aorae 
chapter* • • The«e emendations M Cbailley 
has generally accepted ; but except in so far as 
an opirion seemed to have been bated on an 
inadequate conception of the facts, I have ab 
stained, ns my ofSeial position under the Govern- 
ment of India dictated, from challenging or 
altering any of the French author’s conchuions 
and erlticiama ; for these, he mutt be held en 
Itrely responsible” We may accept this stale 
ment unreservedly *, but yet wo cannot help re 
marking at the very outset that while carefully 
going through the well-nigh 600 pages of the 
work, it has become absolutely impossible forns, 
deapite all di<inc1ination, not to identify Sir 
William 5Ieyer with M. Chailley's opinions and 
M. Cbailley with Sir William Meyer’s opinions 
ft has, however, not been a difficult task for us, 
bumble students of Indian problems as we have 
been for over a quarter of a century, to discover 
that though the hand may be the hand of the 
French deputy the voice is the voice of the 
Anglo-Indian official. We may be excused for 
Ahi? Ji'uitall,’' .trank ..<sflt\te«s>iir -ff J\n* jwu; dmt 
wo may inform the reader that it is an honest 
confession It is tlie conviction which has 
irreeietibly told upon us on a careful perusal 6t 
the book and we cannot get over it 

Having said so mneb by way of preamble ws 
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may now briefly review the woik. It is divided 
into two parts, the first of which ard also ft 
fairly good portion of the second, is blue bookish 
To the Indian reader these blue book narrations 
ftro ft weariness to the flesh But, of ciurse, we 
have to remember that the prireipnl object of 
ht Cliailley w «o< to iii/oriu the Indtnn iiudent of 
t\e admin'ulrative problems of the country but to 
Ate oteii eountrymeit and spteiiMtj those interested 
til FrenA adtmxal oifnitniiti'ction Such being 
the ca.se we are of opinion that M. Cbailley 
would have done wisely by never causing an 
English translation of it. That was superfluous ; 
and he might have well spared Sir William 
Meyer, the labour of transhtion For. in reality, 
there is absolutely nothing new to be learnt by 
any Indian oi Anglo-Indian, and if M, Cbailley 
was keen on acquainting tlie Anglo-Indian and 
the Indian witb his own undiluted views of 
matter on the Indian administration, he could 
have easily issued a handy volume of, say 60 or 
lOOpeges For in that com pase we should have 
realty got all that the learned Frenchman, the 
etudent of Oriental problems, wished to say. For 
such • purpose he might have better invited to 
his aid some other English friend than Sir 
William Meyer — say, one altogether uncon- 
nected with the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, one 
who could have given his (M ChMlIey's) own pure 
and undituteil reflections 

Coming to the matter of his opinions rather 
than hU facts, which are commonplace and com- 
mon property, we may inform the reader that M 
Cbailley, on the whole, is an ardent ** foreign ” 
•pologist of the Government of India moro than 
an Independent etudent of politics anxious to give 
out iiia own free, fmpartiar an<r nntiaesed views. 
Asaoeh apologist, we are not at all surprised to see 
him prabing the universally-condemned Exodus, on 
the ground that on our Indian Capuas the official 
i* benefited both in body and mind. There is “ less 
waste,” Bays he, “ in personnel ” and the qiiality of 
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ban been used to rely on cnste and custom for pait 
of bis armour at least, and now by tbo \ery fact of 
his ci-os.sintJ the w.aler and adopting new ways he 
lias tiirown off lus allegiance to these old allies 
of virtue. The first emphatic need then of the 
young Indian student who purposes to go to 
England is stability cf character. I am not 
speaking from theory. Years ago I came across 
instances of young Indians who had gone altoge- 
ther wiong and since I have taken a special inter- 
est in their welfare I Lave heard of several more. 
Eut besides the dinger of complete disaster 
there are subtler pitfalls to be avoided There 
must be many a young Indian who leaves these 
shores with the blessings ami hopes of Ins parents, 
but returns a few years afterwards a changed and 
from their points of view at least a spoilt man 
There is, for example, the Indian jackdaw— if I 
may so call him— in borrowed plumes He Uughs 
at hU father’s superstitions, smokes cigarettes, 
i«)8 ‘ta-ta’ to Ilia ariyuaintances, smacks men 
old enough to he hia father on the back and 
cilli them ‘oil chap'. The sup^rCcial imiUtion 
of Enghvh cunnersis generally merely ridiculous 
In this woulbhe-peaecek, but ahen theepunous 
artirU ii thrust ineolenlly upon elders and 
WUent, it iniKt be C’liidemncd lu striKiger tcroie, 
for it not only tendi to bring a bad nsuie iipm all 
Ihwo will g.i to England but ehows a lack tf that 
halince and amity cf rhamcler, wilhojt whw 
jMsee-i-ion It were bstt«r a man ahnull not travel 
abroad. 

Next to a atuply an 1 sane character itU neoe.- 
airy Ihvt a min.ho-<ld po-.«s a vtuidy and Mne 
Wly. 1 h»v« I.mttI quite recently of some aad 
ca-owef jourglrdians gc-irg to ErgUnd. utterly 
iinStlel hr reaim nf the delicacy et their health 
to live ineoc-dl and trearberou. a climate There 
le M fear for a yoar^ mao. «, a ,, 
molnaUly ntrfnl of himwlf as ye, mg bl-ayl will 
eoon get acrliniat.ie-l anT«h,re bm I d® 
thinVa .1- partnl eh-uU alio* b^tO.Urt 


about whom there may be fome doubt, until he 
baa had competent medical opinion on the risk. 

Then there is the question of means. I have 
heard of one or two Indians who have managed on 
a very slender purse to fight their way through 
a course in England. But, as a rule, it is a fatal 
mistake to think that small roc.ins will do or to 
expect like Mr. Micawber that something will 
turn up to supplement otherwise insufficient 
funds In America, I understand, it is possible 
for an energetic boy who is not afraid of manual 
work to help in many ways to p-iy his educ-ational 
way. In England, it is itnpossiblo. Indians hare 
tried it and there have been two kinds of result. 
Either they have found themselves unable at all to 
finish the course they have planned, and with a 
liaU-finished and therefore in most cases useless 
course beUnd them they have had to spend the 
last remnant of their funds or even to rely on the 
aid of charily in order to return to this country— 
with no result but wasted years and regrets, Or 
in some few cases they have tried to live on their 
wits by borrowing and not repaying, by trying to 
ev ide their just debts or by even shadier practices, 
with the result that sooner or later they have 
come into unhappy conQict with the criminal law. 

t’haracter, hc«Uh, and means all satisfartonly 
I*ies*»nt, the prudent parent will not yet move till 
he liaa cot entered with anxious care what opening* 
there ere for hiR aon, ill what way a training in 
Koglaod will fit him belter than one in India to 
enter on the particular line proposed, and how far 
hia aon ia fittwl for the piiniiiit in question. E*"h 
one of thene cotisldfrations is as imporUnt aa tli8 
other, and they are all inlerdtpendent. Take law. 
lethtreacrjinc need for more lawyvrel Wills 
emartyounj; lawyer 1« fairly certain of Ri-ttiig 
work? Will the factor being . lawyer help* 
young man to gn a dee.rabte poat 1 Docs he gain 
■nysdvanl.pe by becotcing a Barrister in England 
fwtber lUa by being , Vakil in MadnisI Or U 
thsUlarRXnf advantage the other way? H** 
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reppal our disappointmsnt is gre't ^Kst Jt. 
Chsilley, in spite of being the erdenl advocxte of 

British Indian ndniinistmtun, has quietly «llow- 
ed the skeleton of Indian Economics to repose 
safely m its cupboard Piobahlj, he thought, 
as he says in the very first sentence of this 
chapter, that the official statistics »nr» “ frag- 
mentary "and therefore not worth aught for 
purposes of an honest expression of opinion. But 
surely our author might have gi\ en us an account 
of his oicn impressions as he went about the 
country dui ing his two visits P,-i haps, he thought 
itadvisibta not to a<y aught <ui a rontrovemal 
topic 

The tenth chapter, a long one, of course, treats 
of the “ political reform ' in India — that great 
" Sets timrs" of the bureaucrae,' It is a curious 
chapter, icgeiiious but not ingenuous Por, it is 
auemalgstn of truths, half truths and no truths 
And, moreover, it seems as if tao minds acre 
pulling tao different ways. Thera is no “ conupro 
Dilsa''her« One mind rs'ords its own impres- 
•ions which on the whole seem to be fait and uo- 
biaiwial ; while the other mind seesis not at all 
to be in hirraony with them 8a the other 
mind files off at a tar^ent mnd records 
iU own “ sweet " discord ' The chapter is • 
woDiletful one III so far as it DsrrsCe* all about 
our poor much Iwlabunre-l, much abused and 
much calumnisted Congteas, an I is besides a 
iinnjue specimen of the litertrj art of how to 
aiT and not to as) a thing in one breath AH 
the same it ws easy to reivgiiss th« hen laud 
voice of Esau and the hand and aOk*o cf Jacob 
U IS a OKS-t ingsniojs but far from »«• infrr.u'Wia 
chapter It attempta to damn the Onigres* withtlio 
fsintmiiit tsi»X<;icajaa.sA<). tp.davoujS'e* »Aaji^A.aM. 
therehecnerce of tbe rabidprw, British sod Anelo* 
In-liar, whose mi«repr«ernlatton» are now so well 
known and thocoueHv eip»~r-1 Ws mu«l a-t the 
tea ler to ca ref ally f-i over ibis pre'io-is ehspter in 
erdrr to be renvtncevl of what we have just saal. 
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Onequestion arises here We are tempted to inquire 
whether the book has been upeeMlij published to 
aarve some veiled object in connexion with the 
Congress t For here, there will be found ample 
denDDCiatioo, of coui-se, in polite lcnn«, of the 
educated classes and then aspirations Bathe 
object and the denunciations what they miy, we 
cannot refrain from repeating that the chapter 
abounds in many a fallacious statement which it 
IS not necessary even to prove For instance, can 
anything be more remote from truth than the 
following passage which la only one out of the 
man) in wh'ch the chapterabouod “The Oongres.a 
ha«c<iroiTiitte<i the mistake of behaving as if it were 
a Pal liamrnt, whereas it is not even an Advisory 
Conned " But when and where did M. Chailley 
find that the Congress thought it was an nriollicial 
Parliammt t Such a view may have been entertain- 
ed by some of the fiery and unveracioue memhere 
of the bureaucracy, but not even the moat ardent 
Congre-isionist has ever put forward that claim. 
Then, berv, is another nonven<ical, if sot utterly 
falUrioiia. passage —‘‘The capital errorofthe 
national party i# indeM its Jack of m»!eration 
an<l equity According to them, the Engliali have 
done nothing worthy of praise. Tbe latter get no 
ere lit for any goo-l they io . il U represented aa 
having been forced on them Such indiscreet 
attarlca, besi-loa irritating the Government, deprive 
itofanv inclinction t-vexamine auch real grievan- 
cea as mav be behind them, while of lata the 
violent language of the orators of the extreme 
part/ haa eierci’e-l a coding eft-wf even among 
Eozitah rudicaU The Congress meetings, indeed, 
with the exaggerate-i speeches to which they give 
rise, recall thoM seasons of the year daring which 
V'liwrS.aw.Vne.Svt/r. V.’rtrsvJiTiiVT.'tiJ pm; fi^ifft-veiAko 
their pssstoDs. Mo-lerate Irdia-v opinion annually 
devotes A few days to tbe popular cau-e in order 
t» have the right, daring the rest vf the year, not 
to think more about it ; and when that epoch 
eomeatfae Congress leaders cany out the n«ual 
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other hand, a consideration of the possibiliUes 
of acquiring the necessary ttaining in India 
itself would have to he considered, and 
if it appeared necessfiry to go abroad advice on 
the facilities obtainable not only in the United 
Kingdom but in other countries as well would 
naturally become paitofthe Committee’s duty. 
In fact, I think the logical and proper end of 
the Committee which Government has set up to 
give advice on a particular subject will be a general 
Educational Information Bureau, whose special 
purpose will be to guide students to those etudios 
which will bo most profiuhle to theiiiselvee and 
benedeial to the countiy, and to which therefore 
not only the student who contemplates going to 
England but off students will turn for advice 
Tliis is a wide digression from my immediate 
subject. And I return to consider the question how 
far, together with the utilitarian end which with- 
out dUcuwion I acc«pt must be the tn»in 
obj«t of an Indian's Education in England, 
can be combined other ends more akin to the 
Ideals with which Bacon’s young man travelled 
abraid. I must make a note here that by a utili- 
tarian aim 1 do not necmarily mean one 
that will bring in most money to the indivi- 
dual pursuing it. For instance, the teaching pro- 
feasion may have many vacancies for the right eorl 
of men, and a young mar. nay feci that ho ie 
specially suited for that profvasion. I should call 
utilitarian any steps that he nay take towards 
becoming and petfecling himself as a teacher, 
becauae in tiking such steps he is seeking an 

• greeableroeansfcf livelihood. But no one could 
poasibly say that he was seeking to make money, 
for, if that had been hU end he wool 1 |.a«e 
become a merchant or a lawyer: st any rate he 
would not hare been a teacher. So that the differ- 
ence that 1 see between Bacon’s yourg man and 
the Indian student of to day may be epigrammatl- 
cally ejpre-wd by saying that while the tnvctler 
of lo-diy U in search cf a livelihood the Ideal 
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traveller of old England was in search of life i 
itself and its fullness. Now, there is no doubt ^ 
that in the interchange of ideas that takes place , 
when East meets West, one of the really valiinble j _ 
lessons that the East has to learn is to give a com- 
paratively higher importance than she has wont ^ 
to do to the things material : but I should be 
rather ashamed of my European origin if I thought 
that we had nothing to teach Asia but how to ^ 
make bridges and battleships. Surely, there may ‘ 
bo, and is, a great commerce of thought, as ’ 
well as that of cotton goods and rice : and in that f 
commerce of thought there is merchandise not , 
altogether shoddy to be found on English soil, f ' 
1 wonder there are not more young men making 
sacred pilgrimage to England with no other { 
object than to study the habits of her people, the ^ 
institutions she prizes, her buildiegs, her 
treasuries, cbuiches and cathedrals, Board 
meetings of Guardians, railway systems, libraries, 
theatres, House of Common's debates. Every cold f 
season this country is flooded with American and | 
English tounsts, come to see the temples of i. 
your geds, the tities of your ancient kings. But 
the spirit of adventure and wonder seems yet to 
need awakening in the Indian breest : the romance . 
of travel does not drive the Indian out across^ 
the world OB it should, merely to see what the.' ^ 
rest of the world eats for dinner.— Tho very 
courses which your young men choose for study , 
at our Colleges are uncomplimentary' to us in 
their utiliUrhn purpose. With the chance of four ■ 
jeamto bespent at Oxford in close conUct with 
the d«p„t thought of ancient Greece, illuminated 

audillustratedbycenturieBof the comment and 

added thought cf modem Europe, they prefer to ^ 
epeud their time at Birmingham learning the 
,**. Ibey plead that their previous 

W-i-g Ur, Wlo.inj ,h. OJorrl I 
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THE COHIHG CENSUS OF INDIA. cr^aus is-EUHoPEAsiiD oibeb cooktsies. 

BY MR. GOTINDBHAI H DESAI The first coootry to unJertake a Census on 

{Suptrhittnidtnto/Census Operations, BarodaSlate) a eaentific basis without any fiscal object in view 


OaiGIS OF CEVSL'S 

^ENSUS 18 tbe name given to the periodical 
enumeration of the people The word is a 
^ Latin one and was applied to the fuDCtions 
which the Roman Censors performed of period 
icalty enumerating the people The Roman 
Census was ibiefiy diiecled to fiscal objects In 
Greece, a Census was established by Solon at 
Athens for the double purpose of facilltatiig 
taxation and clas-'iCyiog the utitans 

Beligioua prejudice prevented any Census 
beng taken dunng the Middle Agee and it was 
not till the 18th centuiy that the necesaiiy for 
obtsiniog conect information as to the population 
of European countries oieccame this feeling. 
I«ng after Adam Smith's time, Ch« number of 
the inhabitants uf the British Empire could only 
be guessed at, just ss populouaness of Chios is 
at the present day Penodical enumeration of 
tbe people was not quite unknonn in Oriental 
countries. An Imperial Keacript was issued in 
Japan to early as in 8Q B O., ordering 

the compilation of Cfneus returns with the 
object of levying taxes in kind en-l iin> 
pressing labour for public service In bis in- 
troduction to the Bombay Census Report, 1901, 
Mr. Entboven refers to the novel method of taking 
a Census devised by the Rsja of Lombnek in the 
Malay Archipelago as a check to safeguard tbe 
proceeds of a head tax payable in rice by every 
mao, nomaa knd child resident in bis dominions 
By an ingenuous aubterfuge tbe Raja contrived 
to secure from each town aud vitl^e. the jiresen- 
tation of as many needles as there were rvvidents 
within the limits Slid thereby ensured an imme- 
dute and permanent increase in the proceeds of 
the tax which had for many years mysteriously 
hut stea.lily declined 


was Sweden in 1740. In Amencs, tbe first Cen- 
sus was taken m 1790. and in England in 1801. 
In France, an enumeration was made in 1700 but 
the first reliable Census was not taken till 1801, 
Censuses aie now tsken in Austiia, Belgium, 
Italy, Norway and Sweden, Russia, Switzerland 
and tbs United Stites of America, India and 
wiustof the Biitigh Colonies every ten years ; in 
France and Germany, every five years ; and in 
Spam at irregular intervals 

FAST CEXirSBS I\ IVDU. 

In certain Provinces in India, such os Madrss 
and Punjab, the custom of making periodical esti* 
oistss cf the population founded on more or less 
sccurste data is of tery old standing, but the first 
systematic attempt tr> obtain informatiOQ regard- 
ing tho population of tbe whole of Indie based on 
BO actual counting of tbe beads was made between 
1867 end 1872 But even then man; of tbe Native 
States including Hyderabad and Kashmir, the 
States of Central India and RsjpuUna Agencies 
and those attached to tbe Punjab were left out of 
the count The first regutsr Census on tbe modern 
system was earned on tbe 17th February, 1831. 
On this occ-'vsion the operations were extended to 
all the Provinces and States in India, ss theterm 
was then understood, except Ivashmir and the 
various small remots tracts On tbe 26th Febru- 
ary,l891, the second general Census was taken on 
lines very similar to those of the previous one, 
but more elaborate arrangements were made to 
ensure completeness and Upper Burma which had 
meanwhile been acquired, as well as tbe Native 
States of Kashmir and Sikfaim were included in 
tbeoperations The third general Census was taken 
oo 18th March, 1901 The operations of this Cen- 
sus embraced for the first time, the Baluchistan 
Agency, the Bhil country in Rajpntana, the scat- 
tered idand settlements of the wild Nicobar and 
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Tjces of men wlio liaee not jet dethroned the 
god Mammon? Simplicitji of life and smallnew 
of personal cxpentUtuia are viitues too piecions 
to be given up in a false emulation of English 
habits. The best traveller, after all, is he 
who has the deepest lore for hia own Home, 
If a joiing man goes to England and returns 
to the countrj’ of his ancestors with a grum 
bling discontent, it were bettei for him and 
for thoso who have loved and nurtured him had 
he never stirred fiom the village where ho was 
burn. If he returns with glad thankfulness asan 
ardent worshipper to his native Bhime bringing 
hia tunnifold experiences back with him as tiia- 
sures to be sacrificed on the aUai of hw countryV 
need, those experiences will be for him a store 
house of precious jewels, of which no man can 
ever rob him. 

« Oeniral College lor iouth India. 

II V 

MR V. RAMACHANDRA AIYAll, R.A . It L 


HE present time and opportunity are such 
that rightly the question of ediieaUon is at 
trstting the attention of the general public 
All the educntionsl agencies in the country are 
stirred to think over the programme and the 
methoils for the future. Changing conditions of 
lifeandsdmini^'ration, andthe new He»s of a 

changtngworlj generally in all the arenuea .,f 
thought and activity, have moved the mind* ^f 
all IhinVing men in the country, and laymen aa 
nellMottbo.lexeduealioni.ts have Wen drawn 
into the wliicationsl eurren'ji of the day, and a 
I.U.J ,r, 1 h..rtj .li.comon „„ j, 

is a very heallhy sign of the time*. 

IVeth on behalf of Goremment and the people 

a wish has been repeatcMy expressed for n,, 
parting of a sound and practical edorallon to ll e 
mv.wo of tie people, as di.ling„i,i,ed from lb* 


higher education generally availed of by what are 
known as Iho “ classes.” No adequate and uni* 
versal attempt has been j’et made cither by the 
Government or the people to deal with the prac- 
tical solution of this great question in this vast 
country. The principles of rural education on 
which the Government have started a kind of 
experiment at popular education, and the propor- 
tion of the people to be re.sched thereby and the 
number cf such schools starteil, and chiefly the 
clean-cutdistinction sought to be made and main- 
tained between this scheme of rural education and 
a geneial primary education as a common start 
and prepaiation foraiiy and all fuithor courses 
open to students,— these are questions on which 
no eatibfactorj agreement has been come to bet- 
ween the administrators and the people. Anjhow, 
It eppears certain that this vast field of work re* 
quires opening up by seveial distinct agencies that 
may ect on a viiriely of principles and methods. 
The graduates of the country who have had the 
benefits of a liberal education either through the 
agency of Government or the missionary bodies, 
and who at the same time have realised tho de- 
fects of that education ns tested by the require- 
ments of the V111H.H nnd of the country, have not 
yet contributed the full quota of their own 
Ulwur over this field of tlie people’s ediuation. 

Theediiotlon of avast population requires a 
univerwl medium of cumtnunicatioi), mid it 
seems chimerical to suggest any othei in the 
place of their mother tongue. From the TJuiUi 

to the nondawcH (as the popular phreeo puts it), 
that ie, from the rm to the rniyi/at, the verna- 
cular is tlio only nirdiuni that can spread ideas 
among a vast r,eopIe. The examples of the 
roTinc^of lUng.l, ^le Fu„j,h, of the 

Mahratup. .od the Telugu 

country, all p,> to show conclusively that the 
Ccadual„ph„„M combine their cultured labour, 
capita and with the contributions 

Cfe'^le. and bring out and publish tmn#- 
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THE CENSUS SCHEDULE 

It is obTious that tlia Census of a conntry 
to be accurate toast be taken on a uniform sys- 
tem and must be taken simultaneously. Any 
enumeration going over a peiiod of time, were 
It for but twodajs must be tooie or less inaccu 
rate and destitute of the means of correcting its 
inaccuracies Moreovei, luaddition to the mere 
abstract number of the people, there la also 
much collateral information to be recorded in a 
Census Besides its own intrinsic value, this 
information is neceesaiy as a check on the 
numbers A distribution of the population with 
elements according tu sex, age, civil condition, 
occupation and the like afford results highly 
valuable to the Adminutralor and a!*o csercise 
self acting eonti-ul on the accuracy of mere 
6gui'« of the population. With these objects 
in view is fixed the form on which the enumer 
ation of the pnpuUtinn is recurded and which is 
called the " Schedule " It will consist in the 
coming Census of India of a leaf printed on both 
sides with sixteen heads as under — 


1. Itausa Buniber 

Z Serial nuoiber of uerioo 
a Ntnie 

i. Religion and sect. 

5 Stale or female. 

rried. unmarried or widowed 


1 ; 

9. Pnncipal occupi 

10 Subsidiary oocn; 

11 Means of sub' 

la RirUi district 
13 X«aaguags ordini 
It Literate or illitc 




A copy of this ‘ Schedulo ’ printed id the 
vemacuUr of the Province nnd u«ed for the 
enumeration of the general population is Called 
the “General Schedule The same form printed 
IQ English and intended to be filled op by the 
hou«ebo1.1er him«elf instead of the Enumetalor 
is called the “ Household Schedule.” 


8PECUL 1SDC8TBIAL SCHEDULE. 

The Census Commissioner for India having re- 
presented that while thn general tables of occupa- 
tions compiled from information recorded in 
columns 9, 10 and 11 of tbe general Schedule 
would indicnts the main functional distribution 
of the people distinguishing woikers from depend- 
ants and would give statistics of occupations com- 
bined with agriculture and of occupation by caste, 
they would furnish very meagre infoimatiou re- 
garding industries end in particular regarding 
recent industrial developments, the Government 
of India liave directed that in connection with tbe 
coming Census, in addition to tbs general ai d 
household ecboi'iUs, a special industrial Schedule 
should be required to be filled tn by the owners 
01 managers of factories, mtifs, etc , in which at 
least twenty persons are employed. Ibis will 
therefore be a special feature of this Csdsub and 
will yield results of great economic value, dietin- 
guiehiDf between workers in factories and those 
employed m hone industries and stso in the case 
of factories between “ owners, managers and 
euperior stafT’and mere "operatives " A letter will 
be sent to tbe agent, manager or owner cf factories 
who has at tho time of taking the Census, not 
le«atb*n twenty persona employed under him and 
he will be required under Seotioa 9 of the Indian 
Census Act to fill up the special industrial form 
with such particulira as the Local Government 
may direct and to return it to the special enumer- 
ator who will call for it. The information record- 
eu IQ thi8 form will be used solely for the prepa- 
ration of the Census statistics of occupation and 
for HO other purpose Khalerer. 

THE CENSUS STAFF. 

In European countries a copy of the Ftchedule is 
given to the head of each family who personally 
reeorda the desired particulars for his husehold 
•nd returns the papers to the official appointed to 
collect them In India, owing to the general ilH- 
teiacy of the popul ition this procedure is not prac- 
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a n«e<.s>tyof Un= time-, thus pro\idiug an effec- 
tive cenlio fi-oro wind, orgmized movements for 


efforts of all Ilia combined institiltions and under 
their common control. Each Tamil dUtrict, or 


the education of the Tamil people can be eUrted 
and contiolhd In M«snlipatiin and Mad.aa it 
appeals that two limited liability companica have 
been slirted and n.,rk eoldy with a view to find 
the funds and promote the publication of treatises 
and transhtv.i)>. in Teliigu, on various useful 
lubjects of science, art, hislorj, sod so oi» , »nd 
it passes our comprehension why similar agencies 
c-innot be worked under the management of a 
highly educated and patriotic band of men, for iho 
benefit of the Tamil Province The Managing 
IJo ml of the proposed Central Colhge ought to 
find the men and the machinery to bong cut the 
Tamil publications Fiotn among the mass of 
highly educated men in the Tamil Trovince, it 
ehould not be diQuuUto find out a dozen proU- 
dents of different branches of Jenrning qualified 
to occupy the seicral ihaiis in the Cellige The 
tiiou is tipo for true and unselfish patriotiso* U) 
establish lUilf in sucha centre of tcarmng. »nd 
the Proftssora would be found wilting to devote 


one or two of such institutions combintd, must 
find it no great task to support fi chair or two m 
the College, Time will te.ach us certainly more 
effective ways of woik and surer principles of 
action. Cut in the»e days of a decided call for 
beU-reliance on the people’s pvrt, the mods of 

work that must lead to the desired result seems 
to be on the lines of combination and concentra- 
tion by the whole of a given vernacular niua. 
Many thousands of rupees, nay lakh®, that are 
demanded as a financial basis of a College call be 
found only by the union of a piovince, and sucb 
a union round a vernacular unit seems to nnswer 
many purples both of the classes and the masres 
of the people Developments along very costly 
courses of traii.ing and study may comO in gra* 
dually , and a beginning may be made immediately. 
The Madras Christian College seems to present an 
example in point SSeverul other Christian Bodies, 
bcaidt-8 liie Free Church, eeem to bo responsible 
for the support of the different chairs in the 


thsinvcUt** for piactically maintonaiiN. rates of Chnslun College 

reinuiicratlen, on (he lines of the volunteer work Tnetwo failures, recently experienced atTricbi* 

er® on the etaff of the Cuilial ilin-lu CulUga nopciyr and Coicib-vtoro respia (Iwlv, in the attempt 
llciiarre, and the F.rguwoii College, Poona The to found a Central College for the South, need 
fe" rati* prf*rril »d by the (Jivernmenl. we cry rot dieheaiU-n im The view to serve and com- 


down iiaturvUy a® ruinoiis to the intereaU cf the bine nil the Tamil province, in one common effort 
p,njl» who paiiCfiilly avail tlrni«Hr» of school an.| centre, and to oncci.tiate all their le- 
ad Colbgiate vdm-atK'ti. ^\ e would have r.odw sourwe. making ( r the existing inferior in^ti- 

raid, ar.tiptl.yorsuTicion lalwee,. the school tiitiona s fnlerated body mainUining the Central 

ttrdtheConcgeitlowhiehthe»tuU..tw.7uMpaaa College as their common concern, was not held 
aftri tlePvh.>d Viral. Tie eolutioiiforallthiaind in the front; and euch a conihination and 
theolhrrtr.iuminentaoflhetimeafortheTaii.il coneentralmi by R„d among the agencira cf 
eountiy woull »-rmtola>.lo f^Drate, Into one private eilueationa! effort in the whole Tamil 
o.gani.rd ffd). ill the private High Schools and ptovinte, would appear to have become a neces- 
thesecerd grade Oollegir in the Tamil districts eity every way. 

(.,,1.. .1 ,1,.™ i, „„,,e i*,! mrey 

ir.'i'.otioT,ii.,IH'..V,nT.l...!irJi.iJ,.l.ir.l..). ,».l prom,., i„ , ,ht, „„„ or crrlr.! 
.BJm.rl.lBin ,rr.omrr..n.lcor,.ro!...tt.oi„ ,nio»p T.Biil d.rtri, ii,„, 

• .pot olTin iWl,, ^ prrtar* 
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in tlie work cf taking the Census wher» celled 
upon to do so by Census officers Supervisors 
snd Enumerators are expected to give their eer* 
vices gratuitously except in very special cases 
when local men are not obtainable. 

HOCSE JJCMBERtN'O 

The next step is the numbering of honaea and 
is to be eotntnenceil about the middle of October, 
when the rains are over, so as to prevent the 
temporary numbering from washing off A house 
is variously defined according to local conditions 
In most of the ProTinoes, it is de6ned as “ the 
dwelling place of a commensal family, with its 
resident dependents, such as widows and aer /ante 
that ia, jiereons dining of food cooked on one 
e/liilfl or hearth. Each hou«e is given a eeparale 
Biimber, In addition to the oi-dioary flwellmg 
house*, care is taken to affix number* to temples. 
Mirais, encampments, mooring ghats and other 
similar places where any one it likely to be 
sleeping on the night of the CeD<us A variety 
of tubsMnces are used for nnmbencg houses in 
diSereot Provinces, such as red or yellow ochre, 
gab gma, charcoal mixed with lamp-oil, 
lime-coal, tar, etc. Whatever material i* 
selected should be readily procurable on the spot 
Where huts are made of wattled bamboo*, a 
small spate is p1a«tered with mud and the number 
is painto] on the planter ITuta made of inter 
woven leave* cannot be dealt with thu*, and in 
that case numbers are paintwl on bits of wood or 
tin, tiles, earthen pots, etc , which can be hnng op 
on. the eaves Hoiuse numbering is to becoinpleted 
by the I5th November. During the whole tiino 
that it IS ir progress, the Charge Superintendents 
end other Inspecting Officers have to be '■onstanlly 
on, woxV., w.eafttijvjj thie 

nistakee end eeeing that no houses are left nn 
numbered or omitted from the house list When 
ell houses h.ava been numbered, etatementshew- 
ing the number cf honsea IS completed end eenl 
to the Provincivl Superintendent who use* it to 


eotrect the rough indent for forms which he had 
previoosly sent to the Press. 

THE VRXL1UIV1RT EN'OSrKRATrOV 
On receipt of the corrected return of houses and 
block*, the necessary numbers of forms will be 
distributed and the Supervisors and Enumerators 
will be carefully and systematically trained in 
order to secure correct entries, in the various 
cotumnsof the S^bedule Having been fully posted 
ID their duties each Enueneratoi will commence 
hts first round on k d its to be fixed by the Pro- 
vincial Superintendent, which will generally be 
about the ist Febnian, 1911, in viltsees and a 
fortnight or so later, m towns He will visit each 
house >n the order shown m the block list and 
enter in his Schedule llie necessary particulars for 
ail |iersons living theie 

From the commencement cf the pieliminary 
recoid until the lOth Marcn, 1911, the closest 
supervision mil be etereised not only by the 
Supervisors and the Cliarge Siipsiintenilents, but 
also by all other officer* who can by any •nean* 
be spared for the purpose The preliminary re- 
cord will be completed by the 20th February (a 
fortnight later in towns) and during the p»riod 
between that date and the final Census, special 
efforts will be made to examine and correct ss 
much as possible the Eimmenitoin’ work. 

SOME CCRIOCS RSCORn, 

Some of the entries met with during tbe check- 
ing of the preliminary enumeration ill the last 
Census were quite curious and show tliat queer 
mistakes are likely to be committed unless the 
instraaio la are carefully read and understood by 
an concerned with tbe taking of the Censua. In 
Madras, ono Knumerator modestly wrote himself 
in. tb* vo," vrtiic'b in 

the phraseology of that Census meant “ unable 
to read and wnte .” Another entered parti 
cnlara for a asmt buried in an ancient tomb 
and pleadivi in excuse the common belief 
in the neighbourhood that the holy man was 
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to the introilHctioii of the New Eiictcry Bill (of 
which hereifter) which Ins certiinly Improved 
find brightened the future pio^ppcla of the in- 
dustry. 

ThU industry cm now no longer be said to be 
in its infrtney lb his now passed through omny 
vicissitudes, and tlioiigh turned on in the pest by 
more or less inefficient labour, under ill qualified 
supervisors, and in many cases by managera, who 
were merely content to follow old-time melhoda, 
and presided ovei by greed} agents, who looked 
more to their personal gams than to any improve- 
ment in the industry, and in apite of many corrupt 
practices— this industry stands to day on a fairly 
strong basis. Such an industry no doubt must 
ha\e a vitality whicli i8 not common to all other 
industnea— fuch an industry must possesa aonie 
inherent quahtiea which eupport and drop it m 
adverse circumstancee Indeed, it Lae not only 
grown in spite of many folhea and disasters, but 
actually prospered, and hence we need never despair 
of its future, The present depressed cundiUone, 
perhaps, in the opinion «f some, may not warrant 
auch a conclusion, but a study of the growth of 
the mill industry in India should dispel every 
doubt, and give us every confidence in ite future 
That many reforms are necesaaiy, if we are to 
Bee our hopes fully realirnj, stands beyond ques- 
tion, but surely our espenenee of nearly half a 
century ought to suggest remedies and ensure 
future success. 

Let us, then, briefiy review the present aUte 
of the industry nndi.ee what refoims are neces- 
sarj fur the improvement of its future prospects. 

The present state of depression is due to several 
causes, but it is by no means so deep-rooted as to 
mar all future prospects. The state of industries 
and commerce the world over has pawed Ibroogl, 
gloomy times at present and it would be futile to 
expect that the Textile Industry of India would 
escape the general depression. Apart from this 
general consideration, there are special causes 


why our own industry has suffered. Successive 
seasons of bad crops must necessarily exert a very 
pronounced effect on our home market, and to this 
was added the ahspneo of the Hindu “ Marriage ” 
season. Besides, there has always been the want 
of a joint eflbrfc by our mills to exploit foreign 
marketo, wml&t mutual rivalry in the home 
market leads them to look up to immediate gain 
only without any attention being paid to the 
future of the industry. .The evil was further 
Bggiavated by a considerable increase in our pro- 
duction justat the time when the market was in a 




uepressed state, the increase being 
extensions which followed the year of unprece- 
dented prosperity. The Swadeshi movement, 
however, gave us 1 certain oDportunity to replace 
to some extent at least tbo products hitherto 
eupphed by our English rivals, but even this was 
half lost by the shortsighted policy of turuing 
out worthless goods to compete against the fine 
products of Lancasbiie. As regards fo'reign mar- 
kst, every effort should bo made to keep hold of 
those all cftdy established by supplying unifoimly 
goods of a superior class, whiUt a systematic effort 
ebould be made to push goods into new markets, 
adapting ouiselves to their standard. If we next 
look at the piuduets which supply our homo 
•narhet, we find a woeful lack of originality, and 
>« many cases >i mere eervile following of the 
better classce of mills. Jt is by no means an 
uncommon weakness to mark inferior goods with 
the Mme number as eimilar superior goods by 
well known mills A great ingenuity will also bo 
displayed in turning out a label which resembles 
ObO as the law will permit the well-known 
marks of some other mills. In fact, as regards the 

^nera make up of certain classes of good«, every 

SCI ity seems to be grante-l to unscrupulous 
merchants tops., lU goods of one mill for those 
he"un <=«'^tainly cannot bo classed under 

Wlb, co„prti,.„„. frittering.,.? 

■" “"•ti"* 
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‘Enuraeralcr who m»y wish to count him ag^in. 
Passengers in running trains who cannot prodnce 
enumeration passes or who do not appear to have 
been enumerated an) where else will be counted at 
tbe first large station at which the train stops at 
about 6 AM. on the llth llarch by one or two 
' train Enumerators selected from the local Railway 
staff. 

[n all places where there is a Fort Officer or 
Cjnserrator, that officer will superintend all 
arrangements for the Census of Boating popula- 
tion in steamers, J:c. For smaller ports and land 
ing places, the District Officer will make the 
necessary aKangements. Full use will be made 
of any customs, salt Or marine officials available 
Sea going rsssels plying between ports in British 
India and Kativs States will not be enumerated 
unless they are actually tying in the port on the 
night of tbs 10th Match 

gPBCUt ARaA'COtMk.'lTa IN roRtST TRACIS 

In a few forest tracts where night Census is not 
poseible owing to the houses being scattered over a 
large forest and mountainous area and danger from 
wild beasts, arrangements will be made foi a day 
Census as was done at the last Census Tbe after- 
noon of the 10 March, 1911, will generally be fixed 
for Census in such area and care will be taken to 
prevent people cf that area from coming into the 
area where night Census is to be taken Tbe 
Census will thus be practically ejnebronous, tbe 
departure from tbe regular procedure only being 
that the work in these special tracts will be done 
a few hours earlier than elsewhere. 

PftOTUroNAI. TOTALS 

- On the morning of the lUh March, tbe Enn* 
merators of each Circle will meet their Supervisor 
Af sunre p/ace prenous/y se/eeterf bj Aim, cn<f 
'prepare an abstract showing the number of 
houses and of persons, mala and female, in 
their blocks These abstracts after being 
checked by a aecond Enumerator will be posted 
by the Supervisor in a summary far hia 
03 
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Circle The Circle summaries will be checked 
and posted in a Charge summary which will be 
sent to the headquarters where the provisional 
totals for the districts will be compiled and re- 
ported by telegraph in words to tbe Census Com- 
missioner, CalcuttH. Judicious arrangements 
will be made everywhere for the district telegrams 
to reach the Census Commissioners within a week 
of the Census at the latest 

mg PRtPARAItOS OP TADLtS. 

After the Census is over and the provisional 
totals have been published, the schedules will be 
collected together in a Central Office and tbe next 
step will be (he preparation of the final tables. 
The books of tbe schedules containing the various 
particulars recorded by tbe Enumeretors for esc}] 
individual may be described as the raw material 
of the Census and the final tables as the manu- 
factured product. Tbe transformation of tbs one 
intothe other involves three processes — abetnetion, 
tabulation and compilation, — of which the first is 
by far tbe most difficult and complicated. Abstrac- 
tion IS the process which groups individual entries 
by classes, aucb as sex, religion, occupation and 
tbe like, and gives the totals of these classes for 
small territorial units such as blocks or villages. 
Tabulation brings together the abstraction totals 
by larger units such as towns, thanas, or tahsils. 
CumpiUtion arranges the tabulation totals by 
districts or provinces. . 

TBE TICK BTSTEM, 

Previous to 1901, the figures for the final tables 
were obtained in India by means of what was 
knowQasthe " tick " system. For every block 
or Enumeration Book, there was a separate set of 
abstraction sheets one for each table. Theabstrac- 
eioB sfieets were divided into spaces corresponding 
to the headings of the final tables, and for each 
entry in the Enumeration Book, a tick was made 
in the appropriate space in the abstraction sheet. 
When the whole book had been abstracted, the 
ticka in each space were counted and^ (he total 
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nppiove‘1 of at pprs^nt tiy »omo or moi^t of our tnill- 
ownerr, but is bound to prove bcneficiul to these 
very men nnd the industry tliey aie intereKleJ in. 
Great credit is certainly <luB to the Government 
which, in epite of pnitestsfrom intereatwl (jaartt're, 
have firmly come to the rescue uf the operative*, 
and indirectly bencfitled tlie textilu industry which 
is bound to improve under healthier labour con* 
ditions Let us hope no tnaterial change will be 
made in the Bill before it is paased into law 
The reform which was most needed for the future 
succesa of our industry was the improvement in 
the condition of our labourers. Latiour which is 
dissatisfied and overworked is bound to he unskil- 
ful and uneconomicsl. It cannot be denied the 
new Bill has raised the status of textile ialionrand 
given it what waa due to it. Under existing con- 
ditions Government inteivention was imperative, 
and the introduction of the Dill is a step forward 
in the right direction taken at the right moment 
It only remairs with oiill-owners and managers 
to carry out the spirit of the new Bill, and they 
will have achieved one of the most important le* 
forms necessary. It is also satiafsetory to note 
that of late greater attention is being bestowed on 
the comforts and well-being of the hands by the 
mill authorities. 

However, it must bo remembered that what- 
ever be the skill of the common workman, they 
can never work together successfully, unless* 
supervise.! by qualified men. Therefore, another 
point, which must be looked to, is the imparting 
of technical education to our youth with a view 
to fit them to bs leaders capable of organizing and 
guiding our labour. Our youth must bo taught 
to attach the same value to industrial as to 
literary education. "We must not only loot U> our 

Education Department to supply the want- the 

combined efforts of our mill owners esn do much 
in this direction. In fact, as far as textile industry 
is concerned every mill can be a training ground 
for apprentices. For the present, there is a sad 


dearth nf men really tjiialifiHl to tike charge of 
large and varied concerns Oiir industry has now 
grown to such an extent that wo cannot employ 
Eiiropoan experts in sufficien*. numbers without 
incurring n pecuniary loss If we cannot yet 
dispense With them wholly, let us yet make an 
eflbit to supplant the majority ol them and keep, 
the money spent on them in the country. Surely 
we have had enough experience in the line to be 
able todispense with A few foreign experts, who 
in spite of their technical knowledge, are ignorant 
of local conditions 

It has always been sai.l that the wealthy 
native of India prefers to hoard his money to 
inve..ling it in pn.fitible iridiistiies such n« the 
textile. I am inclined to belieie, it is as much 
business acumen as a love of hoarding that pre* 
venU him from investing in an industry which is 
not in very competent hands. I^et there l*e men 
thoroughly acquainted with the details of the 
industry and pos-sessing the necessary qualities 
of orgai iiatiyii and there will not be such » 
complaint of want of enterprise. In passing, 
however, it must be said that though there 
>8 a vast scope for the expansion of our in- 
dustry ss is apparent from our import 
tm-le, it would be well to improve and make 
stable the present concerns, and train workmen 
whom the limit imposed by the new Bill on working 
houni will surely attract. Finally, what is of 
greater importance still is, those who would be at 
the helm of the industry as its trusted captains, 
must bo men not only of ability but of honour 
and integrity, who have in view not merely a 
c«ta,n amount of pn, fit, hut the furtherance of 

tho industry, and the improvementof the methods 

snd men employed therein. If we turn our eye 

to the successful concerns of our present day, 
we find they were built by men of sound princi- 
plee whoso desire was to further industries, deve- 
lope the resources of tho country and gii e employ, 
meat to Indian labour whilst at the same time 
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Commissioner an<l the Provincial Superintend- 
enta will take up the writing of the reporW end 
review the results of the Census This elso re- 
quires long and elaborate pi-eparalion A good 
deal of knowledge of Census and statistical tech 
nique has to be acquired and many subjects, auch 
as caste, religion, language, i.L , with which they 
have to deal in the reports have to be studied 
Mr. E. A. Gait, C.I.E , I C S , the learned and 
experienced Commissioner of the preaent Census is 
kindly preparing and circulating for the informa- 
tion of the PriiTincial Supenntemlents notes of 
the contents of a number of essays on the Indian 
Census and allied subjects contained in the 
journals of learned societies of European countries 
and other publications which aie not readily accea 
sible. These give s general ides of toe point of 
view of these writers and have to be carefully 
studied And a inaaa of relevant information end 
facts has to be collected in tune to be fully quali 
fied when the time comes to review the results of 
the Census in the report The Imperial Senes 
of Census Ropocta oidinsrily conaist of two 
volumes for the whole of Indii and for each Pio 
Vince, State or Agency, vis , ono volume conUm- 
mg the report and the ''tlier, the Iropenal IsUes 
prescribed by the Governtoent of India In the 
Emaller Provinces and States, the tables are printed 
in the same volume with Ibe report The volumes 
for each Province, Ac , aro numbered serially in 
the order prescribed by the Census Comroissionei, 
the words " Pari I — Report” being added on the 
Report Volume and "Part II — Tables" being add- 
ed on the volume containing the tables In aidition 
to the Imperial volumes, theie will be two other 
volumes for each Province, cic , the Administra- 
tion Report and the Volume of Pi-ovincial Tables 
for units smaller than districts which may be 
considered necessary for local a^e These volamea 
however will not form part of the Imperial Senes 
and will ordinarily not be distributed outside the 
limitA of the Province It is expected that all 


Ibeso reports will be completed and sent in within 
a year from the date of taking the Census. 

THE COST OF TQB CEN318. 

The total Rctujl cost of the Census of 1901, was 
Ea 21,93,984. In 1891, it was Rs. 26,09,587, ex- 
clusive of certain tracts which contributed about a 
lakh and a half towards the total outlay on the 
Census of 1901. The whole of this great reduc- ^ 
tioc lo expenditure may be attributod to the 
introduction of the slip system. The cost of the 
present Census will probably be the same as in 
1901, and will on au average come to about R«. 7 per 
thousand Thia low figure will be attainable only 
oveause of the well establisned rule that the 
liability to assist in tho Census is an implied condi- 
tion of Government service and ts as binding as 
the liability to perfoim extra woik in times of 
extra stress, such ae faicins, plague, dc., while in 
the caaeof non otEciale there le the same liability 
asm seivics as Assessors or on Junes. 

CO oFsaaTios of tbe reoFU. 

“ An Indian Census,” as Sir Herbert Eieley 
rightly remarked in the last Census Report, " te 
pra srainently the woik of the people of India. Jf 
they held aloof or even demanied the most 
icifiing remuneration for their trouble, the whole 
undertakiog would be finacctally impncticablo.'' 
In the past, all rnrta and conditions of men from 
one end of the Empire to another, have given 
their unpaid servicea for an object which most of 
them understood but imprefectly aud many re- 
garded with posuive suspicion One of the most 
remaikable instance of voluntary exertion in 
the public interest occurred in Bombay City 
in 1901, where the teaching staff and senioi 
atudents of the Elphlnetone High bcbool came 
forward spontaneously and oDered to conduct the 
entire operations of the Census for the quarter in 
which tile school ts eituated. It is uow Dy the ex- 
penenca of the last three enumerations genet ally 
undeiatood that in taking the periodical Censuses, 
the object of Government IS not to impose taxes 
but simply to advance the material good of tho 
people With this expeiieiice and knowledge and 
the further advance of education id the country 
in ihelvst dscade, there can be no doubt that this 
time there will be more real than m the past and 
such Uiorough and general co operation with Gov- 
ernment on the part of the people in the coming 
CoDSUB. so as to make it a complete and unpre- 
cedented success. ^ 
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Power Depreciation Fund. Tlie addilionnl grant 
of 4 lakhs to the Maharaja’s Civil List, ren* 
dered necessary by obvious changes in the season^, 
increased Palace responsibilities and conditions 
of State-living reduces this surplus again to 
little over a likh and a half, which shows that 
the budgetting has been on altogether right 
lines. Thera is no artificiality about these sur- 
pluses ; and this ia a satisfactory feature Ihw 
year as budgetting for surpluses generally has a 
damping effect on tbe popular mind A surplus 
does not, indeed, always indicate over-taxation , 
but year to year surpluses unmistakably indicate 
a system of budgotting that lequires the careful 
attention of financiers The theory that an 
Administration has no right to posscas more 
than It may absolutely requiie for iU purposes 
is undoubtedly sound and ought not to be lost 
sight of. Budget framer#, however, are too human 
and they prefer (despite themselves it may be) 
to err on tbo safe side. 

If one thing claimed more attention than 
another during the post year, it was Agriculture 
and to It Mr. Ansnda Rao devoted a good portion 
of his Address. I do not think it is necessary to ' 
detail here all that has been done for this important 
industry in the SUte, but a few of tbe more im- 
porlant seems to deserve a passingmentiou. Be«idea 
the Revenm and AgricuHural Gazelle, which is 
now running through its fourth year of existence, 
a booklet on Potato CnUiire was issued. Ten Oattle 
Shows were held, to which it ie pleasing to note 
non-official gentlemen made pecuniary contribu- 
tions. The eight Veterinary Hospitals(ono at the 
headquarters of each District) did good wort, the 
total number of cattle inoculated against rinder- 
pest and anthrax being 8,318 and the total 
number of animals treated in these hospitals 
increasing from 5,805 to 9,901, which certainly 
tMtifies to the growing popularity of these insUtn- 
tiona. Interesting experiments were carried on 
at the Hebbal Farm. Green manuring for paddy 


is now shown to be useles.s ; the tnetho<l of boiling 
and clarifying tho juice from sugarcane has been 
tuither improved and thscimsiderablo losses which 
occur tliroiigli skimming have been reduced almost 
to a minimum by aiihstituting, for the major part 
of the skimming, straining through a flannel cloth. 
Two more experiments are promised during the 
next seasons • (1) on the importance of thorough 
drainago for sugareaiiB and (2) on the commercial 
feasibility of the manufacture of sugar directly 
from the juice of the cane. A marked demand 
for new agricultural implements has been stimu- 
Kte<), more than 40 ploughs and 20 other impte- 
inenta and machines having heoti sold during tho 

pwtyeir An implement depot is also being orga- 
nised to help people to get such machinery. 
Scientific information on KoUroga (VFf, Rot 
disease) ef tnpari has been circulated amongst 
ryots and demonstration of the “ apraying” method 
has been carried out in all the four woVst effect- 
ed taluks, with the result that 45 garden owmos 
had parts of their gardens sprayed. Another 
serious root disease (^naieropa) will, we are told, 
be combated wifh next year. The investigations 
reganling the ring disease of potatoes and the apike 
disease of aandal continue to be carried on Agri- 
cultural Banks are being displaced by Oo operative 
Societies on the approved merJel. The total num- 
ber of these is now 70, 25 having been started 
during the past year. A central Co-operative Bank 
was also atayed last year at Bangalore and it U 
disbursing lo^ns to the Societies. Suitable provision 
has been for their close and constant super- 

vision, andretitad Ooveinment officials are appa- 
rently taking a lively interest in them. They are 
» wide field to chot«ie from and their experience 
and business habits ought to make it possible for 
Government to more end more utilise their servi- 
^s. The difficulty of obtaining suitable non-cffl- 
cial gentlemen has always been one of difficulty, 
and Sir Edward Bakei in Bengal urges for greater 
CO operation from that side in the Bengal rasolu- 
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INDIAN students in ENGLAND. 


the ImI fifty j ear* crowded the English learnJng 
Schools »nd Collegw, the cIsmbs who with great 
tkilt and probity have been filling pieition* of trust 
and reeponwbihty under Government but who 
cannot *s yet either in tho economy of the State 
or in the general moral recognition of their 
fellow countrymen be called the ruling claues. 

In fact, the primary object with which moat 
young men leave this country la rather to gam a 
position than to learn Low to fill one which is 
already secured. My own direct experience of tLo 
aims and desires of the England going student 
is but a short one, but nf the eight or nine 
score who have consulted me in their plana 
during this year I do not remember one 
who has sst before bimsrif the pure aod 
simple ideal of completing a liberal education, 
of acquiring by travel among strange ccenea, 
different minds and other idesU, that wide know* 
ledge of men and mannere which is so essential lo 
the complete men eod the useful eitissn I ehall 
return to this aspect of our subject liter At pre* 
tent we note the utilitarian purpose of tbe young 
men who have set their hearts upon visiting the 
wonderful West. Tno Bar glitters before most of 
them as the shining portal of affl lence snd eaee 
Others are attracted by the hope of entering the 
Indian Civil Service, hledicine and Engineering 
have the next largest number of rotaries (I speak 
of my own personal experience alone) while a 
few, generally with scholarships for their Support 
or the expectation of influence upon their vetum, 
are Uhiog up various industries and the study of 
agriculture aod forestry. 

1 have spoken of these objects as utiSitanao, 
using the word in a somewhat narrow sesse 
**. •ra/^iy ‘Jiirfu ‘iluv mdi Ttoirelj ■l^l. ■& Vub 
self regarding ona of obtamiog a livetibood. So 
undoubtedly they are, as are also those even of 
many who are going to the TTnirersities, for to 
them degrees are hallmarks etrengtHeniog their 
titles to the poets which they aspire to occupy. But 


I do not therefore desire to Imply th«y are either 
mean or unworthy. On the contrary, 1 believe 
it to be among the firrt duties of a man to assure 
for himself a position in the world, which ha 
can fill with honour and cr^lil and where he 
frin exercise for the benefit of mankind the 
talents he possesses In fact, it is in order 
that this utilitarian end maybe fulfilled with 
thorough efficiency that I would now venture to 
make certain observations upon the essential pre- 
hminariea for eosunng bucccks 

In thinking over the lubj'ect of this 
paper I have consulted with minds so far 
apart as that of an orthodox ifnhmin who 
baa never left Indi* and that of a Native 
Christian who haa himself spent some years at 
an English University — and at both extremes 
1 was told that first of all thinp I must insist 
upon character. 1 have no hesitation in agreeing : 
and if I were to give it a place proportionate to its 
importeace in aconaidtration of the subject, there 
would be little also 1 could epeek of in tide paper, 
Tbe Wwl generally, England iti particular, U the 
home of a wide individual liberty to whii-h tilt 
recent yeare the East haa been a atranger. An 
English boy after the age of 18 or even younger 
takca bis placo in a world of temptations, in which 
he is largely fise to go right or wrong at his own 
will. Ue hag however very real and continual 
restraints and guides to his will in the love and 
affection of his family and friends He haa a 
father’a watchful aye an^ admonition, he lias the 
traditions of those who have gone befoie him, he haa 
been carefully trained by those who know h,iw to 
face the very difficulties that meet him. And so he 
comes to them with foreknowledge and pro- 
Twrifenju. Iv young ’inhiao subderily ptunged into 
the meUe of Engluh life has none of these advan- 
tages In fact, he is in a worse position than moat 
other foreigners would be, for not only are the 
particular tempUtiona new to him, but the habit 
of meeting evil at all in theopen field ia strange. He 
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nppp'AF to bn s itisfied It has appointed -v Com. 
mittee consistiiig of cxperif-iiced ofEceia of the 
Pubho Works and Education Departments to 
consider nt.d report upon industrial cducition. 
Another Committeo has been appointed to consi- 
der tha sabji-ct of practical instiuction in Ele- 
mentnr) Schools with a view to provide tho pupils 
of tnese niRtitutions with soma eleineiitarj know- 
ledge of agriculture, carpentry or other eim)>le 
tittde, which they may turn to piactic.l after 
thej leave School Great encouregemeni has been 
given to study in foreign hnds mostly ...the 
practical Sciences, os man> as 17 Mjsore students 
being now m Europe and Amenta In the State 
service itaeU there are now 22 Indian officere 
who have undergone European training. 

Many other eubjecls were touched upon by 
Mr An&ndaRao in his Address, but ti.eieis 
hardly space here to more than mention a few 
othete. Ihe moat important of thcae .s that of 
Excise, and hero Mysore affords another object- 
lesson to British provincial heads Amongst 
other measures adopted in thia Department the 
following deservo mention : ( 1 ) Tho reduction of 
strength of arrack sold in si, ops from 20 ® U p 
to 25 « U. P. throughout the.State , (2) the re 
duction of the strength of special l.quoreto 20 ° 
TJ. P i 13) reoE„,i,„„ 

<«l. ot I,,., or. .hoold b. 3 „o„„„jo^ „ 
g.o,„ .rod ,b. ^ 

.bop. d„„„B ,1,. p„. y,„ ^ 

Tb.ro w,., it i, to bo ob..„.d, . d.o.„„i„ 
b.no„bor ot .bop,oI.Il kind. ; „,.ck .b„„ 
.11 room 858 to 823; todd, .bop. fr... 3,5,6 
10 3,357 ; 8.0). .hop, iron, 238 to 237;opin„ 
.bop, fron, 113 to llOi.od ,1 

.lop. from 26 ,0 0, A„d r^.ipt, 

from It.. 40,24,000 ton,. 45,10,000, . deer™, 

th.tw., „tdo»„ by Hr, Arr.nd, R.„ „ .., 5 ^ 
dimmuhed oon.unrplion ot ,rr,ok .„d . „dno 
t..n i„.h.„„n,b.Tct tror, 

.nbjiict to rrLiob th. .tteolion ot „oi,ia.„ „ 


be directed to hero is the flourishing conditioo 
of the State Life lnsumi.ee Fund, whose work- 
ing is sought to be improved by the present 
administration by tho introduction of ncmica- 
tion '•eitific.'iles, which would enable heirs to 
obtain payment without recourse to tlio costly 
process now involved in the production of heir- 
ship certificates. Before concluding, 1 would 
diaw attention to certain of the ineasures that 
nie now under contemplation to forward tho 
economic development of the State, One of these 
is the proposal to construct a large reservoir for 
storing the waters of tl.e Caiivery for the Power 
Station at Sivaaamudram and for extending irri- 
gation to the tract between ^1} sore and Channa- 
patoa along the left bank of the river. Another 
IS theconeliu'tion of a railway line from 
Mysore to Hassan through Saligram and Yeda- 
tor© tojoin the State Railway at AraikereBDd. 

this will,,t is said, be put in hand without loss 
®ftime. The filial survey for the Nanjangud- 

hoe by the S I. R. Co , is also in progress. 
The beginnings of an Industrial Sur*oy Lave 
been made, and a special agency is likely 
belorelong to b« appointed to finish it. That is , 
a t )i< g that has been so far attempted only by 

tb. aov„„b„„, ,, Pr„i,„e,, ,„j. . 

by M,.,„ r„||„„eJ by , 

p™t,cl „h,„, of b,„d 

»"'ik.ly.pln,.P. 5Ib.A„„.l.K.oV 

PTOlio.! b„, 

IndiR ‘b btlier Si.te. and Province, of 


or ICO P^M^CDntionfn^*lh®?Af'S.— A h.ndy voluM. 
^*I»tch. th. Bcpatelf o7 Morlej'. 

the Dclnte ia the Oovernment ot India, 

statemootmthe llooA ^Jn''^ n«ehanan^ 

pohUIe-e .chenie tho Hon. Mr. 

Jndie and al«o tho fuJi tejtlf i ‘'’® ot State for 

uoogre** On the Reform n ^* ®,*P®®'** the Madras 

Kmtoen & Co , Sunkuram. Chetty Street, Madrai' 
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he the proper quilifications * Will he be able to 
pass hi3 cssminations t Has be any liking or 
Ulcnt for this work ? If not, can he possibly 
succeed ?— Very ordinary common-sense questions 
these may appear, but I am afraid it is not the 
invariable lule to put them or to think out the 
answers. I have bad too many apphcvits lor 
my advice, who have come to me saying practical- 
ly this; " Sir, 1 have failed in my examination 
I now want to go to England, and to return from 
that country with a whole string of letters after 
tny name and in a position far superior to that 
which any of my stay-it home fellows can hope 
to attain I do not care whether it w neJicine 
or engineering oi law. I have no particular pre- 

jadiee and I have no idea what I shall do wheu 

I retarn." Such a person should not, in my 
opinion, go to England at all. If he does, bie 
]outney will probably end in bitter disappoint- 
ment to himself anJ to all his friends. The ideal 
man to be sent is not he who has failed here, 
but he who has done well here in all thet he has 
taken up, who has got tome definite object before 
Ida, who knows what he is going to undertake 
when be returns and has planned the whole 
years of hU etudentsbip with bis eyo definitely 
fixed on that goal. General intellectual qualities 
must, of course, be considered As a role, the clever 
boy will profit more than the ‘ failed maSncnlate.' 
But it is not because of his book learning that 
he wilt do so, but because in general he will 
be quick of apprehension, ready to appreciate, 
with wit enough to reject, an! occasionally 
a boy may have these qualities and owing to the 
stupidity of his teachers or lack of opportunity 
or merely slowness of development he has never 
shewn them. So that the rule which I would 
lay down that no one of the 'Failed matricnlate’ 
class should go, does not pretend to infallibility. 
It is however a good working rule and it is 
certain that we ehould disabuse young men of the 
too prevalent notion that failure io Indian Ex- 


aminations may be atoned for if only the p.arent’8 
parse is long enough to afford for his son a tiiree 
years' course in England. 

I am not here to advertise the work of the 
Indian Students' Advisory Committee with its 
headquarters in London and its branches in Madras 
and other local centres in India ; it is, I believe, 
sufficiently well known already. The need for its 
existence has been proved over and over again 
during the abort year that it has been exercising 
its simple functions of advising and answering 
questions on the Educational and Social facilities 
that exist for Indians in England, 

But I sometimes think that without overstepp- 
ing the dus limits of Stats action, the GovernDient 
of India might enlarge the sphere of its usefulness 
to young India. The rapid growth of Japan into 
a country of the first rank is commonly ascribed 
as a chief cause to the care with which the rulers 
advised students end sent them out after careful 
selection of subjects to study the sciences, the in- 
dustnesand the policies of many countries. Would 
It not be possible fur the Committees, central 
and local, to be m closer touch with the social, 
industna) and commercial needs of India so that 
they could advise students not merely how to 
accomplish their particular objects when deter- 
mined— but could point out to them also what 
those objects should be m view of the probable 
developments of the country f I am often asked 
'• What Une can I follow— most profitable to my- 

self and most helpful to my country?" And 

I feel myself quite unable either to answer the 
question myself or refer the inquirer to any 
reluble authority. I realise that the suggested 
broadening of the functions of the Committees 
would probably end in altering their nature and 
It would certainly increase the amount of work 
that they would have to do. For to answer the 
qaestioa properly, while, on the one hand, 
a survey of the whole world of industry 
and commerce would be necessary, on the 
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penelr&ta the mists lliat ha\e gathered round as The 
clouds hare been heary niid thieateniiig We have 
heard the rauttenngs of a storm. 

THli hOKTIl-WESI IROMIEK 

But putting aside for a moment tlio abnormal anxieties 
that hare weighed upon us, I hope I am entitled to say 
that tho Government of India hae, during my teira of 
office, continued faithfully to discharge its daily work tor 
vhe benefit of the people committed to its charge, and to 
the mamtenanceof peace upon our borders Our fron- 
tiers have, on the whole, eontinuid <|uiet We had two 
small military expeditions, the rapid oigamsstion of 
which and the completeness with whtcli their object was 
obUioed reflected much credit not only upon the troops 
snd 00 the distinguished General who eommandcl them 
but also upon the military adoiinutration which had 
dons so much to furtlier the preparation of out ludian 
Army for war. And we have had to deal witha auccea- 
sion of raids into British territory, led by outlaws aoioo 
of them carried out in considerable slrenglh and with 
greatdarmg.toeope with which in tho future we arc 
carefully ovethauhng our system of fronUer protection. 

‘"y opinion, cx 

cceded what we arc bound to expect in accordance with 
men of the hills Iho personal inlluenre ot our Tronlicr 

with tho triliei, and our relations with them havebecotoo 
gensrslly more friendly than in years gone by More- 
over, the visit of Ills Majesty the Amir of Afchani.un 
in thospring of 1W17, the cordialrelation. hacaUblished 

With the Oovernneni of Jndis, and I trust I may ,,, t** 

thojieraonalfrieBdvhip I share with him, wiH.^i hoiST 

tend still furtlier to ensure the success of our cITorla to 
preserve tl.a quiet of our ciutusi frontiers Hut centii,. 
men. the borier and M a llodcr-hox which the mercat 
spark mav Ignite Many of you here t‘>-nicht Lc.no 
Uiose wild hills hr heirt and admire tho fierce brerers 
of ihoir people, and you know too bow impoisiWeit la at 
to keep 

TUB aORTIl EtSTEII-S DORKER* 

And we have had anvptics cNswhcrc On our north, 
oa.tcrn borders we hsic b«n callc] upon to face 
conditions and have had to cousidrr uurstions alfM.fin„ 

that so far the rorngn l>cpartnirnl of the UovemwSt 

attas'y^rif y*'/ * ‘■•*rdcn of the marth- 
M, annas Ilea J of I'lat Department 1 cannot aa» I, nw 
much I owe to the aasi.Uiire of its able KocreUrr^ 
fLAOiB, suLatiia AM. rastivc. 
ln lhelnUrnat«fr»,mef India, too, we hate had oer 
IrouWe.- plague, tnatsna and famine. Wc have 
our best to combat Iheiii, and I hope that the adtanc* nr 
acirnce and the dcroled labours ofihe etpert oPlrmra ti 
whom India alrraU owes ,, much will ensure at, ever! 

the mitcriM, wWch from lime to t"ne snip* .. i“ 

And, Kcnttemcn, BOtwilhsUndm* the dincoUiet w’Tb^'* 
»>adtofa«,wl»chaftimaIl have bora Iho.e with 
our prn.cccavors have so oftea bceo oonfrontsd, I triS 
that w-e have been able to kern psr« with i * 

«t!]i»np ‘;!i‘^ "Ot ^ htS 

uir ul IrguU^ou 1 have roysrlf eodcavoured, srrntls> 
taco, to al.rt- 1 , what I mav call the nomtl Li«Vm „» 
ad-uinwtralioo. o* 


TRE POLITICAL NEEDS OF INDIA. 
PaHpa^u with that history there has bccu an- 
other story to tell of times that have been anything 
butnormaJ. U’o have passed through five eventful 
years Eter since I landed at Bombay the political 
state of India has been foremost in my thoughts. In 
those early days I could not but realise all too soon 
that tlie political atmosphere was heavy and electric 
1 felt It, iny colleagues felt it, and I believe everyone 
who thought at all felt it. And as my knowledge of 
tho slate of public affairs increased, I became more 
and moroatvaieof a sullen and widespread dissatis- 
faction and discontent, diiiatisfaction shared by many 
loyal subjects ot tbo Throne There was widespread 
political unrest quite apart from revolutionary sedi- 
tion. Some great change was evidently afTectingtho 
conditions which British administrators had hitherto 
so auccesafully directed and controlled ; Infiaences 
were at work which the Oovernraont of India could 
not shut Its eyes to ; ambitions had como into 
existence tho justice of which wo could not deny; 
tho central oiachinoiy of tlia Raj, magnificently as It 
had worKod, was apparently no longer up to data. 

“LOYAL* VNRE8I. 

ina'llil Please re- 
I will call loyal unrest. Briefly, and ipcakinfi 
b^ic/tio'^h * ^*''®** ambitions mcrelyeo- 
^nt of I *h*reluthoaoverii. 

111-.- hope. «cro b..pd l.rgely on On.eii Vietori.’, 

I hevo BO existence of thoss hopes? 

i'Srr "-7 '•"--i” 

Asia by the »uc«s.m^o7’b ‘”'r throughout 

Tlicsci] H.B atanv r.^^ 1 Military Power. 

would »„h toVm7..1 '"•"7 troubles. tVhat I 

gva.o ,„d novel ^*®tor, tho 

India had to devl with ^ tiovernment of 

the dcv«lope,*„t of iL In-l’a. 'vas 

referred Ibere hare iL to which I hare 

India hostile lo llriti-I. irTi,*. undercurrents In 

rnisnating often from t . •'"lish Rule, 

•i>c »«P«r«litioDn from whieh^‘''"‘i .'!®''P‘®“*’^®'‘efs 

attempted u, (irefit. political agitators bavo 


* •■OLITILSL AWSKEMnn 
But Dm prubleni With wl l 

Irdia was ronfronted n, I'uln'' ‘ ^ ^orcrnuicnt Cf 

vnwe Pennine and Ihcrcforw much'*? 
thn Mwrtionof a pci, tic.i serious. It was 

lwow.y,of awakenlog Thera were 

Oovernmentof India to i ®P®“ to Uio 

new ileas.aa they are n,.^ ''.T*' "Ot iiafen to tlicie 

Rntiah Role, ur to ‘ho sUbihty of 

•» the produ- of yevra^ ,‘r I jutice of tLm, 

-d-lapUUou Of Bnh.b pohu^M 
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taking for irstance somo one or mora of the 
courees at the London School of Economies. This 
ioatitution, modern and adaptable, his arranged 
seretal courses specially suitable for I nd.ans desir- 
ous of stud) ing either the deielop'nent of BriU«h 
Institutions orin the light of the modern Sciences 
of Statistics, Economics and Sociology the condi- 
tion of their own native land Some advantage is 
being taken of these courses, but undoubtedly 
they might and should be far more thoroughly 
u'lhied— especially by that growing number of 
young Indians who aspire t-> political leadership 
The idea IS perhaps too preialent all ever the 
worl I that a long tongue h the chief qmliBcation 
for statesmanship and it is)et to be leirne-l that 
jeamof patient plod ling stud) w the preface of 
the trae patriot's life 

The last subject on which I wish to give 
expression to a few euggestiona is the drawiog 
together of East and West to the bonds of 
nndeietanding and .sympathy— though not. 

1 imagloe, in the desire of any of us, in 
a mere absorption or assimUition If we 
ate Imperialiits, if we believe in a world 
wido Empire, giving effect to the old English 
ideals of freedom and s^f expression, we must 
believe that the very bond of that Empi>e is a 
sense of united citizenship, mutusl understanding 
and respect between all ita parti Still more, 
if in spite of the sneers that it is fashionable to 
direct against It to-day we hull what I rswsider 
the still higher creed of Cusmopolitiivisin, and 
bslieve ill our mid-Victonaii way that it la our 
duty to work steadfastly for the time when the 
war-drum shall throb no 1 mire- and the battle 
Bag be furled in a parliament of tnsn, a federa- 
tion of the world, we shall desire to bring together 
the ends of the world, to break down the taixiers 
of ignorance and prejudice that sepiratc India 
from England. The subject is a well worn one cm 
Indian platforms and <t is just one aspect cf it 
upon which 1 propose to touch— the part which 


the Iiiditn who goes to Euglind might pHy in 
interpreting England b bc't fo India 

And even here again I confine myself to a 
consideration of the negative question huvv it is the 
jonng Indian who has been to Engliiid does not 
generell) act very -‘fficiently a.s a bond of union 
between his countrymen and ours The chief 
reason, 1 think, is the one that I hive almoy 
alluded to, that too often he has forgotten ic 
the glamour of his Wes'era experiences to re- 
main an Indian Let me quote again from the 
wisdom of Sir Francis Bacon 
“When a traveller returnelh home ’ he8S}a'‘let him 
ant leave Uiecoimtnei where lie liath travelled altogether 
behind him, but msiBtain a correspondence br letters 
with (hose of liK acquaintance which are of moat worth 
Aud let bie Irarel eppear rather rn his discourse, than 
ID hia apparel or geiturc aud id hii discosna Irt him he 
rather adtiaed in hii aoswer*. than forward to tell 
atones and let it appear tbat be doth not clisoge his 
country mineera for Uioao of ferem parts, but only 
pnek le aoee flowera of that ha bath learaed abroad 
into tbe cuatoma of bia ows eouDtry.’' 

Heie once ooiw we find n reason why the 
men who go to Eogland from these shores 
abontJ be tlitee of the highest charocter and 
lotellect For, it is only auch *hat are capable 
of hiUiog the happv m»an indicated by Bicon 
This is n evse where indiscriminate imitation iv 
not the truest flaltery. Indeed, it is apt to lead 
to contempt by those who are imiUled, dis 
trust and dislike by those whose habi'a are cast 
aside as if they were unworthy. Tt is not indeed 
easy to distinguish between the real civiiizalion 
of the West, which is to bsncqiiired and assimi- 
lated and lU many surviving birbsnsms which 
ehonIJ be carefully and unequivocally rejected. 
Let me give one single instance The young 
Indian may learn from jouDg England with pro- 
fit to himself and without offence to his country- 
men that fjibit of attention to diet and regulsritv 
of life and exercise which makes go much for 
bodily fitness and consequent energy cf mind 
and cleennrs* of eonl Bat why shonld he bring 
beck with him to this country fhn habits of 
luxury and extravagance, which are typical 
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INDIANS AND IMrEniAl I XECUTITI? CQCNCILS, 

Bat {n sdaition to tho enlargement of tho Legialatire 
Councils there Im bten a change in tho eoinposition of 
the ExecntiTo Government of India, though it required 
no legislation in its accepUnco of a principle franglit 
with tho weightiest meaning in respect to the future of 
British administration. I allude to tho appointment by 
the Secretary of Stito of an Indian to a seat in the 
yieeroy-a_ Council It was a literal fulfilment of hopes 
held out in Queen Victoria’s Proelaniation, but nerer- 
theless its ad«isabilit> has been much debated and 1 had 
not a little to do with the careful roneideration it in- 
Tolted It may not bo out of pU'-e for me to elncidato 
one point w eonncction iY,th it as to which I hate hold 
strong views. « hiUt fully repognump the necessity for 
the representation of diverse Indian C ommunilies and 
interests on the Legmlstite rounti1«, 1 > ate alnaya 
argued that the appointment to the \ if croy s Council 
should be made onW on grounds of efliPiPocy ,n addition 
to general qiialifieit ons for high office 

TRIBUTE TO TIIB ItON’ilLE MR SINIIA 

The VVeroy's Council con.tilutca the .'Supreme Goseni. 

ment of India and I cannot hut foresee diffiruHics if 
in attempting to recognise ranal 'Isimi, the .ieccsM*rt 
qaaliflcstione of an Indian Member should be die- 
regarded But. giten such qushflcations I heto mam 
tiineij that race should be no bar to the annn.etm^.t 

Mr. Sinha lethe first Indian eollcsgue of the \i<trov 
Itis quite iinnecea.ary for me to remind vou the 
POfitiOB Ins distinguished and ciocntiona^ 
abilities had obtained for him at the ( alcntta I'ar and 
Rcntlemen, I eannot let this opputiiiiitt i.... mthr.?,* 

lieariBg testimony to the able aseistanec he i,., «nd^ 
to the Geiernment of India and o”nh7n^ h.m ^ 
absoluU firmncM and bros.l.minded patriotimn' UlS 
hate always characterised the adn.e I have .o otun 
ionght from him. * * ®'“'’ 

ETFECT or TllE ItTFORSla 

ch^fensrf ‘’b^r "7 "uir’tone": 

the reasons for it hstn -- i ^ disenssed and 

etaiUblf to tho outside w o7d lu'. T^ "1"'’* 
done muO. more than this Thet has * "foiws hate 

their camp, the maehinations of anI7l,iT" »» 

clasM.A line ha, hr-n dKimctl. 

iopporter, of pobl.eal eb.V,." and 7," 7 »»’* 

poUical outrage. The "or ‘ of 

,h. ‘S' “» 

Sri. Ti T "I ti. ...m.KlL' ™ 

ditions. Tlie<Ipprca,ing,y^., , tnuoamg eoi, 

. mjatenous inOMenees have «f 

happier fehn* abroad J aoT.r frem ‘ 

••d t.ou has di.spisca,^ w ?r.7*^'7' 

Ihe Utt nf pel i„ji ’'t hateiieeo 

trgsrd th.infonna'ion ato. rT tod,,, 

dory that should fiirtlKm 

•prs occur they raw be 


taken as symbolical of the general political state of 
India, or that they can Justly be assumed to oast a slur 
npou the loyalty of its people, 

“ TIIE DATltE HAS BEEN WON.” 

I hate been criticised as over sanguine for asserting the 
improvement in the state of affairs in the face of discio* 
aures of plotaand criminal prosecutions. I reply that those 
whopcrsist in basing their criticisms on sitcli materials 
hate nerer grasped the pnrteotous meaning of the aaiie- 
tics the Gorernment of India has had to face during the 
last fen yoars, and totally to misjudge the position at 
present existing in the country. The mists which hate 
blinded us are lifting, and tho sun has commenced to 
shine Rgstn The battle the Goveinmontof ludm hate 
fought, has, to the best of my belief, been won. If 
■t IS fought again by a future generation in accordance 
with a still further adraneo in poliUeal thought, it will 
I hope be under conditions less inroUcd than those 
with winch we hate had to deal Great problems there 
must alv/ays bo iti the administration of our vast Indian 
Kmpirc, wiOi Its multifarious nationalities, religions 
and castes, but if I rasy venture to sayao, the political 
agitation we hate Ind to deal with will make way under 
the more fatoorablo conditions ws have inaugurated for 
the discussion of the great question affecting econo* 
iical ind industnal development and the direction of 
Vocational policy upon winch the welfare of the peo- 
ple of India so vita'ly depends. 

LORD HvnDINOE, 

of GAi!I7 ^ I*™ to '"*"3 ©TOP the reins 

"i llsrdingc. a statesman whose 

mhents traditions of great sernco rendered to India. 

“I THANK yor." 

OoternlnmTr*’ f'V* J* ^^*.**’t on''a8!on upon which the 
ScrtKcs ctn ^““PWisentatiTPs of tho Public 

have told vou «! ^“nng my term of office I 

hateWnmw.n^ ‘ ‘“''t it to you who 

times wbn nninrades in tioublous 

times hate thought dHTcrentlv^. t si, perhaps at 
■leered It pouM l«. 1 * ^ “ to the Course to bo 

•tood behind mo lovaUv 

Indisknowing full \r«it *>, t***nk vou, and I leave 

Fccat tnditmSa of Brit lb^nu\n^^ 7' f^’TStinto the 

tunit.es of much puw,e 

■We.ali.roctmn thstToifr^do; ineatlm- 

Gentlemen. I shall Z.JL 77 '*"*7 

etrning, and 1 thanl r forget tlis gathering of this 
for the hosnitablv In.', ^7"’ ‘ho bottom of my heart 
to-nipht ‘’“"‘J'i”'' hste extended towards ms 


ikodstries xnindia,- 

*t»te sod future po«,b?b7J"*V « 

6 » miEMv j CO, s, subiiiiiuirEiTr si., uidru. 
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litions of up to-date works in English, on the 
different subjects of science and art, into the 
Ternacular Taking the Tamil country as the 
province, nearest and dearest to us m the Far 
South, the people, like one man, should combine 
to have one Central College in common forall 
Tamil India, and such a College should be the 
seat and centre of all a-tivity for the edacation 
of the people It gies without saying that the 
collegiate education itself, lor many years to 
come, if not for long periods of the fntare, 
must be imparted in the English tongue. But 
throughout the province, where Tamil is the 
mother tongue of the people, ,a strenuous at- 
tempt should be made to bring down the latest 
ideas in all departments of knowledge into Tamil 
translations, and along with the English, taught 
in the several stages of the school coarse, the 
vernacular hooks should become necessary com 
pacions. In fact, it ought not Co continue to 
be impoasibU to get at all ideas in all branches 
of study even through the vernacular. The etraio 
of the Eoglish language, (o be mastered before 
the subject is understood, should be relaxed, and 
this energy set free for a more rapid study and 
unOersUnding of the subject itself The course 
in the bottom of the school from the infant 
Class to the let Form, need only be through the 
vernscuUr, and the English need be taught, 
more with a view to the further and laler deve 
lopment An Anglo-VeinacuUr course, ris , the 
teaching of all subjects both through the ver- 
nacular and the English, may be pursued in the 
Middle School up to the lllrd Form, and from 
the IVth Form to the Entrance into the Univer- 
sity, the Eoglish and the vernacular books may 
be used together, but insistence will be made 
on a certainty of accurate and fstniliar expres- 
sion in English. 

Thus with a strong and broad foundation in 
the Terracutar and pari paaru with a growing 
familiarity with Engluh, the whole course might 


be pnctically arranged and fitted for education 
both on general amt technical lines being ear- 
ned on together. Thus, say, at the tenth or the 
thirteenth year of the youth, ii'i , at the end of 
the Piimary or the Middle School course, Le, if 
found either unfit oi too poor fon further study 
might be diverted to pursue a suitable craft or 
calling or further prepare himself along that 
line of manual or technical training in which 
liehajeboivn an aptitude So also at the end 
cf tiie Si-hool course, the career of the boy for 
life, mav again be decided, and be goes into the 
Uoiveraity for the higher literary education, or 
prefers a higher preparation in aome art or 
science, or enters life with the practical aod 
general education already had, if either of tbe 
further courses aforesaid should be beyond bia 
reach Tbo combination of a gsneral and teebnio- 
al training all along from tbe Infant claw up 
to tbe highest class of study, and a fuller and 
freer employment of tbe vernacular, ae the 
medium of instruction, seems to be the only 
answer aod cure to tbe great and crying evil 
of ever-accumulating failures, year after year, 
class atter class, and form after form, who 
are otherwise no good for taking their initia- 
tive in any walk of life. Again, this seems 
to be the only mode of creating the neces- 
sary class of a large and intelligent body of skill- 
ed labourers and artisans with various degrees of 
general and technical culture 

With the above lines of study and training 
both general and tpchiiioal, those of us who believe 
in a moral and religious education being impart- 
ed in srhools, would combine a running course of 
religious Instruction for each pupil in his parent’s 
faith. 

The establishment of a first grade College, in the 
heart of the Tamil country with courses of prac- 
tical and technical instruction as companion 
cooTses along with or alternative to the general 
coniaee of study on University lines, seems to be 
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need be anticipated of a better goveinnient. Bri- 
bery and corruption, now seeking at every pore 
in the State, muat be stamped out as one would 
stamp out a prevailing and most mischievoua In- 
fectious disease. The moral disoas“, by long uaege 
has grown endemic. It is too deep rooted — unless 
the roots are uptorn, the millennium which the 
Portuguese population fondly anticipate will never 
arrive. There is no cause of a congratulation on 
the present situation which may be clianged any 
day. The meio replacement of King Stork by 
King Log can have no effect on the future des- 
tiny of Portugal. Thus all depends cn the society 
reforming itself. If not, the reformation must 
come through some intrepid leaders whose 
righteousness in the cause of the country may be 
above the breath of suspicion. We may enquire 
whether such leaders are in existence or soon 
(oithcoming. Even one single individual fired 
with the spirit of disintereeted end robust pat- 
riotism may aelaeve mtrteles. But it is to be feared 
then sre none such. When we recall the fact 
that such a stalwart as ei'Fresident Itoo'evelt 
finds it more than the task of a politico-econo- 
mic llorculee to stamp out the corruption and 
other baneful etemenla in the great United 
States what hopes have we that in humble 
Portugal there would be found a sirgle hero of 
righteousness and di<intereBtedness to eradicate 
thu rotten tree, root ard branch, and on the 
debris plant another which shall take firm root 
and fructifyleading onto moral and mateiisl 
proeiwrity. The Brags ministry i«, no doubt, a 
ministry of talents in which constitutional lawyers 
and ardent jourrslists preponderate. Hot we 
know that even with a ministry of talents, 
Vrance, in the early eUgc* cf R»publicsni-m 
between 1870 and 1890, was wore or leas 
unable toVwpberself firm rooted. Have we 
forgotten tl e esriier strategies of the Orleanists 
and the T.egitimv»ts, cf the Bofiaparti«U and 
their adherents. Can we forget the Boulangiet 


conspItAcy which once seriously threatened to 
overturn the strongest Continental Republic of 
modern timis, but which, happily for Mis 
France, and tho peace of the Continent itself, 
was oppoitunely frustrated? Having regard to 
these facts, wo shall be great sceptics about the 
duration of Portuguese Republic and what it 
may do. 

Meanwhile, of course, the new ministry has 
wisely caught hold of the horns of the Papal 
Ball and IS striving every nerve to separate 
Church fromState. Modern polity durirg the last 
half a century has made it plain that the Catho- 
lic States must for their own better welfare 
throw the Church overhoard. The Pope himself 
is altogether unfit to sit on the throne of St. 
Peter and uofintiinately for him he has a 
Secretary of Steto altogether unqualified for that 
diplomacy which is so eidly noedecl at the Vati- 
can. The dnwnrsti of what yet reuaiDS — a nsfo 
shadow — of the territoriality of the Holy See 
at Home is already tolled. Spain has tolled its 
death knell end it is only a question of time 
whea this last shred of power of the Catholic 
Church over Catholic States vanishes into the 
limbo of oblivion as all teirestrUl and eccle- 
siastical things l.ave vanished and must vanish. 

One most unpleasant feature in connexion 
with the overthrow of the Braganxa dynasty 
19 tho contemptible effusion, of a most 
diabolical character, of the yellow German Preas, 
namely, the partition of the over-sta dominions 
of the Portuguese between England and Ger- 
many i n Now, the history of tlie last four 
centuries and upwards informs us plainly how 
England throughout has b°tn the friend and 
good fairy of Portugal and how thwa relations 
have become crystallised and strengthened 
during the ImI hundred years and notably during 
the brief but brilliant reign of Edward VII. 
or cout^, the secret object is again to fan the 
dying embers of the angry and bitter contro- 
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be found in Madurs, where a second grade College 
and two High Schools and several Feeder 
Schools are under the management of an in 
fluential Board, and the Madura recond grade 
College Itself is well worthy of expansion and 
reconstruction, as the Central Federal College for 
all Tamil-India Madura, from ancient days — 
has always led the way in learning and cmli 
sation, end the position of the cilj in the heart 
of the Tamil country, Us present activities and 
developments and its future possibilities aa the 
second city of the Southern Piesidency — all of 
them again mark out Madura as the centre of 
light and culture in the whole Tamil Province 
Besides, the industrial and the commercial civvies 
of the Sourasbtras, the Nadare, and the Naltuk- 
kottar*, who no among the progressive desses of 
the Tamil people eeeking the light of modern 
culture and educational methods, live in and 
about the city and the district of Madura, and 
exercise no little influence on the activities of 
the Tamil Province Their potentialities for the 
future are great, and special heed should be 
paid to their requirements m the composiiioo of 
the College and its studies ; with their *id and 
CO operation the teak of the undertaking ought 
to oe lightened substantially. 

The purity and virility of the youthful student 
and his absolute freedom from the travails and 
burdens of the faou«ebolder'a life must be res- 
tored to him without delay, and marriage must be 
a complete hindrance for admission into the 
Cuiirge in the case of any student Even bet- 
rothals should be punished with the payment of 
a double fee An hone-t beginning should thus 
be made in a pcuctical attempt to stop the 
deieriontion of the race. 

Tbe spirit and object of the scheme detailed 
above would perhaps be best carried into effect, 
if tlie iDstituiiou should gradusily insist on a 
residential system on all its alumni, the Pro- 
fessors and the studenta living and breathing 
together one air and one apirit, always asMHig 
the scenes of their work and play, amidst their 
College buildings and workshops as wtif, as their 
Cetds of sport and exircise 


THE TEXriLE INDUSTRY OF IHDU. 

ITS rarjEVT COSDITION iSD FUTURE PROSPECTS*. 

BY 

UK. B. D. 8AKATVALA, B A 

(Fnij>r*»« iltlU, Nagpur) 

^HE Textile Industry of India has for some 
tiDie past claimed a good deal of tbe atten- 
tion not only of those directly connected 
tberewith, but also of the public in general. This 
IS not surpnsing, as this industry is not only our 
premier industry, but certain circumstances, 
favourable and otherwise, have arisen of late, 
which have forced those interested in the industry 
to look beneath the surface end grapple with 
questions, whicli in years pest were lightly 
brushed aside Tbe problem of labour, tbe diffi- 
culty of dealing with strikes, tbe question of 
short time working, the want of technical eduoa- 
tioo, tbe task of housing the operatives, impiove* 
ment in the cultivation of cotton, the rise in 
wages, and at tbe same time growing home and 
foreign competition, all these questions came up 
in turn and forced tbe lethargic mitl-ownera and 
agents to devote their energies to some extent at 
least to the cause of the industry they represent- 
ed, whilst at the same time tbe so celled “ Boy- 
cott" and Swadeshi movements, whatever be 
their origin, seived to direct tbe attention of the 
general public to tbe conditions of our industries. 
And last but not least, the appointment of the 

Factory Commieaion — thanks to certain abuses 

led to the untoldiDg of a story, which made it 
apparent that certain changes were necessary in 
the interest of the operatiies, as well as of Indian 
industrialism itself. The year of boom, which 
wrved to substantially build up the resources of 
most concerns elao brought in its train certain 
abases Howevr, it is a matter of congratula- 
^ that these abuses w ere soon detected and led 
• Prepared for the last Indian ladastnal Conference. 
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on the market, it would be far better for tbem- 
Belres aud the industry, if their cnerjry was 
directed towards the impiovement of their own 
goods which could then stand on tbrir own 
merits. Why can our mills also not spocialize, 
certain mills supplying eei tain lines only t Such 
a policy, as is now followed, may bring piofits tor 
a short while to particular concerns, but in the 
long run U bound to spell rum for the industry 
generally The aaine may be said of short leeluig 
in spinning which has already tarnished the good 
Dame — if ever there was one — of Ahmedabad 
yarns. Such practices a* these stao pave the way 
for successful Foreign competition Japan i-. 
cectaiii to oust us from the Uhini market if we 
are not shle to loauitain the quality of our yam 
With the improvement of exchange, there is no 
reason why India should not loaintam a large and 
lucrative business with China As regards Lan 
csshire, the present condition of tlieir trade is not 
less depressed than our own, and the rivalry, 
therefore, in ipite of past mistakes, is by no means 
unequal. If we fsil, we shall fsil through our 
sheer want of ability to drive away foreign com 
petition by turning out products of eqasl quality 
However, lo this connection, nne cannot help 
deploring the palpable injustice which is l>eing 
done to the Indian industry by the levying of the 
iniquitous Excise duty Sloch has been said 
about this, and a1I we can say is there » absolu- 
tely no justiScntion for such a duty. This is a 
long st-mdiDg grievance and the sooner it is re 
moved, the better for cur textile tndoalry No 
country in the world levies a duty on ile own 
manufactui-e, and though this duly mav be justi- 
fied in some quarters by economic sopliistnes, it is 
obviously unsound from the economic and 
indefensible from the moral point of view. 
Whether it is an indirect benefit to our rivals or 
not, It IS clear, it unnecessarily hampers our own 
industry and mill owners must constantly agitate 
tor lU reform. One would be almost tempted to 


think an intelligent and benevolent Government 
that can frame the new Factory Bill would 
scarcely hesitate to take sides equally with the 
mill-ownera ns with the operatives for the good of 
the industry itself, without the necossity of a con- 
stant agitation. 

But to return to our subj'ect, honest 
Swadeshism has widened the scope of our home 
industry and our main object must be to create 
a demand for home made in place of foreign 
goods by supplying ai tides of equal quality at a 
slightly tower rate If we are to drive away in a 
great measure our nvaU from the field, the pro 
ducts of our mills must be of a better texture and 
finish and gieatei attention should be given to 
up to-date msthoris of dyeing, bleaching end 
mercerising The clouds of gloom which hang on 
the horizon of the world’s commerce ii d industry, 
already seem to dispel themselves slowly and we 
must ba fit to take full advantage of the dawn of 
prosperity wherever it comes. There is no doubt, 
India will have her full ihare of this prosperity, 
for. from all reporta our crops for the coming 
season will be excellent But our main object 
must be to attain permanent results and build up 
the industry on a sound economic basis so as to 
•naka It the most glorious asset of India. These 
words may sound extravagant in view of the pre- 
sent gloom, but there is every reason to predict a 
glonous future for the textile industry, provided 
It » puiged of some of the worst abuse., which 
still prevail. Let us hope the wave of reform 

.b»i. 

will embrace economic and industrial reforms 
equally with social and political ones 

A begionirg of such an economic reform has at 
last been made and all well-wishers of the indus- 
tiT, will welcome the advent of the new Factory 
BJU Th. B,ll .. „„„ 

wquiw a few amendments here or there, but 
everyone must welcome the main principlea on 
which It IS founded. This Bill may not be 
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defied to b« put on other job personaHy dii* 
tasteful to him. The defiance was born of that 
strength which is now daily becoming vUtble in 
the field of labour. Aa elsewhere eo io 
Eogland, Labour has conspired to v/ork in unity 
to gain its own ends, namely, to bend the 
employers to their own inclination rather than 
submit or surrender to their will. In fact, there 
is now a consensus of feeling among the opera- 
tires that Masters should never be allowed to 
have tho upper hand in their work and wages. 
The Masters, on the other hand, feel that opera- 
tives should be kept down under their iron 
heels. Flint and steel were thus at a game of 
cross purpose. So there was a deadlock. A 
colossal strike, involving unemployment of thou- 
sands, was imminent and for a time carried out. 
At last B compromise was effected. The em- 
ployers had had to yield and reinstate Howe, 
the defiant, i! not in hU own mill, somewhere 
eUo. The “Osboine” judgment was to be held 
at naught in a roundabout manner. And thus 
for the present a truce has been accomplished. 
Kow long it will be maintained is a problem 
Them may be fat in the fire again at any time. 
But the modern tendency is towards a colossal 
stiiko— euch a strike aa shall throw every depart- 
ment of human industry out of gear and entail 
the heaviegt loss on all concerned while the 
interregnum lasts. Government everywhere seem 
to fancy that this new type of civil war conW 
bo suppressed by militarism They will find to 
their bitter cost that militariem will not fight 
lung, though it may for a time, against its own. 
kith and kin, flesh and blood. The proletariat em- 
ployed in industries and manufacture# comes 
from the same stock from which the military are 
recruited. And it is not in human nature thatono 
could go on continually fighting against one'# own. 
Governments lean on a broken reed when they 
lean on the army to put down etrikea of tho 
chanocler which have lately taken place in France. 


No, A peaceful remedy, every way just and equit- 
able, will have to bo found. Otherwise, it is sure 
to spell the destruction of Governments them- 
selves as now constituted. The army will desert 
and tlien the aftermath will be of a most deplor- 
able character, New economic ideas are taking 
hold of society. Tho entire fabric of society will 
have soon to be remodelled. Strikes of every 
culour and hue are the premonitary rumblings of 
the economic earthquake which most eventually 
overwhelm the world of capitalists or employers. 

Thera is little else to take note of. The Veto 
Conference has resumed its sittings but what it 
may bring foith in the end, we cannot say, 
though political quidnuncs are having their own 
imaginings according to the colour of politics which 
ferthenoncethey affect. We would rather wait and 
watch. Our own forecast is, and it may be taken 
for what it is worth, that a via media will be 
reached which is most likely to satisfy all reason- 
able parties and cliques and avert the great eon* 
etitwtional crises now threatened. We believe 
that the stern practical common sense which is eo 
characteristic of the Eritish nation will assert 
Itself, though, of course, the shrieking fraternity 
will gnash Uieir teeth and rend the air with their 
false cnee. 


Recent account, would seem to inform us th.t 
111. H.jli»,wl„l, full, 

und tl,. sure ,, 

oing ail it can to put down anarcliy and establish 
order. Rut in this palrioiia ,|i„, i, .„all)' 
hampered b, th. notion „( it, ,o,„ 

refuse to withdraw the troop, under the 
« y r.llecioue pretejt of .narchy. But 
■o leal.t, thi. w.nt, ^ind of 

•» it. „».«fny, .0 

r T ^ ‘™5 

Ltull .rt"'’ -"■'■eewn „.„hant, Hr. 

eddreued to tho 
<30th September), plainly 
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wming » d»vrTCfl profit for ; wMt<l 

thwe th»» li*Te f*I!»l were huill f..r th« greed of 
tha igent", or »(lr»nt.ige of msrhin# *npplier« 
*ithoat unj view to the gorl nf th* indti^trr 
The incoming of th» new l”»rtTjr Itill tnarki 
»n epoch in the hi*tory of the mill indwfry of 
In<ii«. liSt ii« hopn it will bring in lU tnin 
nther reforms ee well .rid put ih« in>ia<try on n 
eoQnd footing giring » m^neble return to the 
•h»reholden.«ti,U ftir w.g- to the Uboorer. 
whUh (in only be done by the fomhine.1 effo^u 
of themill-owner* Alt-ntton mu.t ,t»o be pe..» 
to the cultivetlor. of oolton We ere moie 
feroumhly eu.ui^l w.th reg.r.l l„ n,,, rmw pro 

doetthen one r.r.l., hot hitherto w. bee. ..-t 
Uken full edr-inUe. of on, nppo„„ y 

^tt'mptmuoh, n.lett i.nprove ,h- qn,,..y 

•iluttion of the American cotb n mtrketo.ighl to 

"erf. pnc, „| ,1„ 

*0 b- ederjuetely becked up by pr,v«e enter ^ 

•'■Pportedbythelocd ^ 

W’e cnnnol conclude tn.. . 

enother point of Trent 'Zr'*"*”'* 
Iheindustty rU , ■* •''’t’oiturce to 

>W i "" 

"P Moat mills i,,.. .^m ^ 

.hsj 'i‘."Zll 

O'- »xi.t only in the n„1l '•■»deqoeto 

”‘-P.rt bsmg „„rt,p Is"'”" 

intended, h U her ^ ®“*er then 

■"’"g . i..g.Z;. 

nrer difficulties dimoiT T tile 

tbe present ® ^ depre«:„„ |,t, 

I""'0.l7h.„tomi,| 

' "'«» f«.« .1 ..„r J"" " 

95 ‘Wile tndaetry. 


During the Here when »n rrn*h i* beenl ebont 
pnlilirtl eo'i nonel, weby^e mteiely a 
right to rtperi people will b« eq-ielly tlire tn 
the Be-ee«:iy tl iniurtriil an! MD>’omfe refcnr.e 
— if lot the egiUthn for ref.»rttie in other 
rfireotione won! ! mean little end wonM •eriomJy 
reflect on the e,rn-Nitnee, and ehilily of ciir 
lea ten end rapUiitof mdiir'ry. I,et ii« ih«n 
hope, men will not b- w».,|inp. who will r{.e fo the 
oee,„o„ ,„,t Ih.m.eire* eqnO to the t*,k 

«f reniolclling mir Uxtile indnitre on nodertl 
111 e*, end thueeaaur* It* future pr<wp<<<te 
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The Making of English. lUj Ilmry UAidlry. 
(J/’amiffiin <£ Co. lie. J.) 

The stcoiiil eilition of the \aluaUa little 
book on the History of the English Leng- 
uige ty Mr. Ilenry Ilraclley must be wel- 
corned by all teachers of the subjerk here. 
Enthusiasts may think of b»gmning with Drug, 
msnnand Indo Germanic PfailosopUyand of ending 
with Ureal’s Semantics. But the ordinarj 
College lecturer cireful and troubled about more 
things than the one thing needful of sound tesrh- 
ing of English Historical Grammar must feel- 
thankful tint he can eafely recommend for study 
a book alike remaikable for accuracy of scholarship 
and foi interesting presentment of the subject 
More Chau on Literature. % ^ Xoyan 

.Ififfsr. [ftl/" Dffithtrt, £{utitrd, Vrice It. A'et.] 
This booklet considts of a series of ' Cbattr ' 
essays on literary subjects, forming on the whJu 
a connected account of the History of English 
Literature. It is written in a very simpU style 
*nd avoids enrumberirgthe reader with too ouch 

detail, llluetmtiveoxtractsaudcleanieas of arrange. 

went make it more attractive to young readers 
National Education, /fy n. 5uAaramayy«./f.j 
B,c. .V., find A’. i/„„.i«wji/Aa How, U.ji ’ 
H. L [Awtna Swadtehi rrtia.\ 

■nm is a vigorous plea for National Education 
and National Schools written by two remarkable 
jouug ludian graduates who have shown con- 
siderable self Hverifice in their own lives. Wfe.u 

too jtio In 

made a strong case for a 

can bo no Jioogrooin.nl on thi, no.“o, 

tb», '"“Y" 

Indian nation. But we are nne , *“* 

^ Ibo lenglh ot ..,mg Ih.t ,[ 

hia joint m tha contro/my regardinir ti, - * * 

duction of Western culture Into India, 

would not have boon worse at the present dl7 

The pamphlet is however very sup^Mtira 

stimuLatitig. ^ *uFS«tive and 
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The Heart of Hindustan. Hi/ Hdmund 
Whiie. d' Co , I.d , London.) 

Hie l»ook under review conaista of a eeriea of 
episodes de.iling with Indian life, from the st.and- ’ 
point of the District Administrator, and the 
District Police Officer. The ways of the " men 
on the spot” who run tho Indian district, and 
the methods of their Indian Bubordinate.s. and 
the people nith whom these pome into daily 
contact are delineated with true inright and 
eympathy, and anaceumto comprehension, rarely 
displayed in books of tho kind. At n time when 
gaibled and misleading accounts of Indian charac- 
ter and modes of life and thought ore bandied 
>bout by all and sundry who have little or no 
c aims to boart of a first hand acquaintanee with 
II.. .ubj,c., ii i, „,y r,rr..bins [„ il„ 

„t light lit„.,„, , 

”o.k.wl.iol, ..illhtlp t. „„,.y 

tb. kind ot poopl. „ho inhabit ,|,i, 

‘k. T.h.ild.r, 

villi 'k *kl=k tk. 

,o.W„n nh.ck.dby.,,. .„p„lon , 

ord.n.,y , 

ITofl”".”'! ““ ”sk‘. «k. Polioo 

"kW. tk. Police 

lri .T ■'"‘i™'-'. tk. ' 

•n «nrorton«f°^'*r ““k’. nho contiilctn J 

KotMino girl-l!l|'“r^''''''"!"'""'“"SI"o"6 ' 
"orbed into . „ ” "'""t inedent. 

intereet d d ^ " “'’“'>1. eet.e, rf .tori,,, the 
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Tl» «gOS Ol r I“"- 
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tioD on Co-opera^'e Sociedes this ye»r. The step 
taken by the Mysore GoTernnect is one full of 

promise anJ deserves to be tried elsewhere io 
Indie. 

Very large attention appears to have been 
pail to Public Health in Mysore during the p«t 
year. Continued plague, leaving aside smallpox 
and cholera, has disturheo normal eondiUons so 
much in Mysore that such attention appears really 
only one of oreessity. As an encouiagemect to 
people to carry out eiaeuation of infectei! vil- 
lages, orders, Mr. Atiinria Rao Said, had been 
passed by Goiernment for pnm ling additional 
facilities for camping out during plague seasins 
and for the construction of permanent plague 
sheds, where iiecewry, at the coat of Municipal 
or ’Dislriet Funds'. Ir aocordance with lecent 
iovestigatiana, costly methods of disinfection by 
chemicals hare been abandoued in faroui of 
deeieoatiOD and disiiifeetion by kerosene oil emul- 
^on (crude petrol with ordioary soap) “ It is 
Loped," he added, “that the simplicity and 
eheapness of the latter metbol will lead to its 
gensrsl adoption in infected rillages " Inocuis 
tion was Isrgtly rvsorted to, the oomber of 
persons Inoculated being 21,000 more tliao tn the 
last year, the greater portion of which was dune 
In klyscre City. Compnlssry vaccination has al 
ways been a vexed question everywliere and the 
action of the Mysore Government in appoiotiog 
trainbi HospiMl AssUtaiits as fulltime Vacci 
natorsin preference to urdinary (non medical) 
Vaccinators will be largely commended by tnose 
who know tbe dangers of tbe preseot system of 
entrusting such delicate work to non-medical 
men. As Mr. Ananda Rao said *' tms arrange- 
ment is calculated to ensure that racciration is 
done with proper antiseptic prerautions, and in 
view of the confidence placed by people in medi- 
cal men, to rvtnove difficulties attendant on a 
system of compulsory vaccination " Tbus, Mysoro 
has stolen a march on British Indu, and it is to 


be hoped that the Mysore example will be largely 
followed elsewhere to minimise the undoubted 
dangers to which the young are liable under tbe 
existing system. A Public Health Scheme has 
been introduced into tbe State, Divisional Sani- 
tary Officers being replaced by District Sanitary 
Of&cers to work genet Oly uiiJ>i the Executive 
Head of the District. Tbe formntinn of a perma- 
nent Health Muieum is Bill to iie under con- 
sideration Another sub) ct de.dt with by 

the Dewan of Mysore to which atten- 
tion deserves to be paitiLuUily drawn is 
that of Education, It is one of peren- 
nial interest to the Bntish Government and to 
the Native States Mysore has been one of tbe 
first State* to introduce religious and moral in- 
etruction into Colleges sod Sohools. Several books. 
It IS asid, have been published on this subject 
both by Government and by private agency. 
“ Teachers remarked Mr. Ananda Kao, “ are 
generally enthusiastic, and there is every reason 
to hope that they are making impression for good 
upon tbu boys and girls receiving this instruc- 
tion " The allotment for education has been in- 
creased frurn 10 01 to 11 53 lakhs or 1 42 lakhs 
to meet the cost of ' increase of pay of village 
schoolmasters ard of the equipment of the two 
first grade Colleges to suit new University Regu- 
latiuDS That 13 in advance of several of the 
Provincial Governments in British India, whose 
allotments to elucation have come in for sharp 
critKiiiOi (eoD'idering the larger interests they 
liave to serve) at non-official hands The forma- 
tion of a permanent Educational Moseum 
has been ainctioned ; Sloyd has done useful work 
in developing the mathematical instinct in boys ; 
the demonstration farm atUehed to the Slysore 
Kormal School is reported to have done good 
work ; female education has made great progress, 
the number of instituticna for girls now number- 
ing C86 ; and 21 technical schools teach 1 230 
buys. Witual the Ooremment of Mysore do not 
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In tie British Pirliament for tlie di'.en'o-ion of 
the unnuil stitment of the fimmes of Iitdu 
seven liour* in flie jeai dre ronsi'lere^l suffiriert, 
hut when it is p'<inteil out tlidt nt the most Ino 
Jo'irs are devotftl to subject* rvlevAOt to tlint 
fimnfiil StsUment it will l»e s®' n iioie loailetjuato 
ai d tiopeifict ruusthe that diiM.us'iQfi 1 rciiiem- 
her voiop el^ht )f*r» njo « i atuc rook bid died 
in n witti a trcsipcr in ■ PAValfj r«-|:>tnpnt, 

• lid the lUi-ate mainly round that imudent, 

cicftdirpout th'vc who wished to dis-uv* the 
fintrciil ststirnient I <ij rot ki ovr that the India 
O'^re wi*l t > I (U.ilian »t*eriti >n from Indian 
Cnar ..e* or rnt. nut tl e arranf i met t of ih, de 
btti* c<rt»ii,l) dcK* so Tl i> i> tl.n r n |Uir t , ( 
Mr. J. r, 1, U'llp*t'i> who wntreon thni*ciiit 
Indian llu l);tt in the y'luu'iej'if l.rwtr • f Urt i..r, 
Tie willirtien jrr>rre'*»to divi.M tr -k iwo 
» t«ti‘n*’nt» ir. ti e Ui drr NcitUry *f h’a'e fiu 
It li%‘« llituet •‘iteiJiMt — 



In the taat twoyrars no mpres have born coined) 
and on ny asking the UnJer-Berretary after llio debate 
why tins »a* so. he replied (answer published in report 
of proeredinpn, July S'.*) that there iiaa been no publio 
denaud for rupees ; tliat if tlie (loremmciit had coined 
them they ceald only hare been put into cirealation 
by lasuinf; llicni in patrocot for lerTiro toUieOorem* 
neat or for the interest on the ru]>ee debt, and that 
aueb an operation woald be to reiert to the praetirc, 
now happily obsolete, of debasing the curroney in the 
Interiktof tbeGoTfrement and at tho ciprnso of the 
King's aulijeet* 

Tlii answer can hardiv be regarded as eerioue. The 
Bureau Htiicb ROW eontroU the eurrr ocy of India tray 
tierhaps be able to gauge the puhho dcnisnd for rupees 
and we tna» agree that a rait inflation inch at that In 
1‘'<'7 mat be deserilied as debaaed, for the eoirtpe must 
lie eonsiJerrJ ‘nab red' to Uie extent of the iJovem* 
inenttrofl but wlirarupocof grains eoined in 
I'll' .«!• de'iasiHl. while ail exactly aimilar coin of IW 
grains coined in I'xi* is not debased, rc<)iiires expla- 
nation Id an) rasp, a eeinapo which will notatsnd 
llir tckt • r th< milling j*ct, and Hhieh larks inter- 
national ralue is open loerltipism. and {■ ono which 
no ortliodni eeoncnilat ein for a niniurnt defend. 

I ai> •narr tl at In his report the riiitnee Minister 
•s'etlat Ins dftenniestion has bei n forthctastlwo 
srarato u|lioldtiie goll ralu* of ni|w>e.— an opciwlion 
whrbnni.t caiise the {leTtinmciit eoniidemblo anxiity 
rmin time to time, if we may jtdpe from Ihnmanlim* 
laton oftlieeninape nf rill's- • It is of polirso Im- 
poftanl, basing ctpard to the sinnunt of Home 
rbarjea snd thst Iboan wl o render semeoMOie 
<le»rrpr.ei.taV«u!dknew. wM ho« ^sny nineci but 
Ionic,.., antrrc.gn, u,„j »,i, for their ler- 

»icca I'jito ujh. IJ II, e gold taliie of the mrr* hy 
roftract.nrOie eurTener. by rralMPling the eoinape Of 
rc|.c-«>A acsrrfr snd desrrr, is sn 

opc^tion which fiio«t ha, e far rcarblng pofiie.iiiene*s to 

rt-r morlgtgn, ,,,, alWidanl sdaai'taprS 

nmlVrl, lot. ,",cla»cj ,a,.cr.sr of rrnnal 

’ * - ‘ • seen flrtat 


It- t4<n I 


•t tn Ow « 




id Irdta 


•f'c'-l It i 


the srtiRcia) ralui 


of 


I a-iturii t» 


I ti.r frier rl i 
1*. Ihewilml 


lion for India Icradf 
the Tar rs«t. aid the 
• ffor eiairplc. efUon) 
! s r-i>in|,clitioB on Che 
more aiic-»aaf jl snd tlni 
I’cr 


nod we jr.ii»t still 

< I cif Itidis did di- 


u e>f tl » problem r*r. 
S ICICI ly drslt W'lh r tt I, 

•T irtori slioral »•«, 

"'^•'•-‘wTtlat t». O-nc 

desriurt'jcr.-^l , 5 ,,, 

i-l-i.. T:' ’ 

no nt. 1 ayair by tl c 
U »•. II crt'cic, » 
er-d for C’oi'jrrc“* t'f 
• i- 1 7 rr Or* ip pentane* tlisri 
'Ttidis •ll.hfii.) r/.fnr tip* for 


f. Totrnc*. if G.c.t Pn 
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Self Rule in the East. 

The Editor of Tlie .Votfim Iltrvia conlinuf^R bis 
article on Stlf Jiult hi the Kast in tlie September 
number of Ins Review and cites some nioie tciti- 
inonj of Eaiopein liHtoiiins to piove Ibo oiist- 
ence of a republicm form of Goveinment in 
ancient India, lie quoleb Di Leitncr wliu apealcs 
Bpecially with reference to the Punjab - 
The Kepublioan, it iruitocralio, inetiucU ot the pro- 
Tincc (Punjab) arc lubdued under a praclieaUj irres- 
ponjible bureaucracy o! aliens in measures fwlin-a. 
interest and knowledge, although ennobled bj pood 
intentio.,8 For say what one maj , Uie ImdiUons which 
bare maintained Indiansoeietj for thousands ot veira 
^oUepubhcLo Ifitstab.ic.shikeiito.ta foiindation’. 

IS to bo consolidated in a minnei worths of ItriU.li rule 
It must ho bj spread of Republuan n.slUuhoi.s T^at 
those are not a novelty may bo shiwn b\ a brief ief„, 
Punjab 6«at cowmunitics tl«t inhahil the 

I)f Li-itner begins with thv ht'chn — 
AlltholraiTani secular and spinhisl ' • • were 
Nfiu ated at tho four Kreat " TakUts ■ hicrall, Po.rd? 

'^hhalrfha.. Anamlpi.r Patna 
and Abchalnassr, where every fiikli. great or amaU liad 
a toice, for did not (luru tlovind hiinf.i 

,;r.u’r.lr 

Uio idolatroui practice*, justitied bj the r>m W of 
clerg,..J up, 

Z'st ~ » 

-b... 11,., ..p.M.’i fto.n .tl™?,™ 

to speak of the Couiinlof .11 nee. or 
Mamun and otlierKlialifa. tb,, »,ifnu ^he rcierrd Al- 
and enied undei Turki.ll ru?e 

proofs, to be held out for onwri-.t V* »ot 

in the noble la.V which the Clovernment h«“” 

mI™. 

■ ‘."..‘"g.KS:?;;';”" •' .u. 

rvI.RiousUw. Ibich ncp i-i • H end 

famil.c, U a n-public in *'*''*» ‘•'“elw of 

n.p.bb.. „ rn.M s”.”“ytr •■b.r 
JMloiis of Its preropatives but r.ih. each 

autonomy with panrSoynf. in eve.y^i^I ., 


rommcreiiil and even eumptiiary authority discussed in 
their own public meetings. What did it niattcr who 
the tyrant was tliat temporarily obscured tlicir horizon 
and took from tnem the surplus earnings wliieh bi» 
d«ith was sure to rostore to the country ? Ei eii now. If 
the balk of the lower castes did not settle tlieir differ- 
enucs at the Councils of their Hoards, and if tho respect- 
able and conservatira classe. did not shrink from 
attendance at Courts of Justice, wo might inciease tho 
area of litigation a hundredfold and yet not do n tentli of 
tho work that is still done by the arbitration of the 
urotheihoods. 

After this, the writer quotes the following 
views of Mr Anstoy : — 

We are apt to forget, when we talk ot preparing 
people in tho Cast by education and all that sort of 
thing, for kfunicipal Qovernmeiit and Parliamentary 
Ooveromont, that the East IS tho parent of municipali- 
ties Local self-gosernment, In the widest aeccptstioii 
of the term, is as old as tho East itself. No matter 
nliat portion of that country, there ia not a portion of 
Asia, fiom IVcst to East, from North to South, which 
IB not awarroing wuli municipalities j and not onh so, 
but like our municipalities of old, they aro well bouod 
together »s in a specioi of network so that you bare 
ready m^e to your hand tlio framework of a groat 
.yaUm of representation, and all you hare to do ia to 
adopt wbat you liava tiiero 

.Ji 1* admipable of all 

eollecbona of Stale pipere, the celebrated Fifth Report 

'f 

U.W ^ J ""Shty thing the municipal system of 
L™ • .. *"? f"*" 'Vhb ha; ID his 

Two nit .7? “’V ot India aro mesp- 

tdhne r .r^ ^“■''S'tea to a Council 

but ifthw nombay or Madras or Agra. 

ISvel. ? Vw ‘>f gorerning thtni 

round' l>«Phet first 

■1,.™.- M .ml, tl" 

n.i'p.u, '"•'■‘■“'V'T •!.« b„gb,.r 

lb~„orH m)) 'I T?'’'’' "!'™' 

^ -Mr. R. II. 
for April, 1872;— 

In foniier tiraea Ibere esiate,! u i i •• 

poweralhatliTFdontlicresoMrl^ Ind'a mgrung 

‘hose powers Icri, d UxeT»Z ^ I though 

at pleasure, the lotenisl '’"Aes with each other 

to tho YilUpecoinniuniliM of affair* wasUft 

of Riodifyins tbeir p„,,J P*°l*'o had lliopowcr 

ewMiied to them to be •"o'-dant^ wilh what 

b»»e entirely ukeu J'ow, thu power we 

' tb'n ".I ».t Ini, h... 


/’laser .l/</yai(ii 
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LOHE MINTO-S FABEWEIX SPF.ECII. 




t« luJe^. «hpn the pM«lon« of th* hour hire •utwiJed 
.r.r. l,.Treiiuaied their tnie 
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liDglish Education vnd Indian Ethics. 


Mr. Janies Kennedy, I 0 S , (Retirtil,) contribotes 
to the Ocotober Number of Tht -Isiafic Qmrltrly 
liecitio a very lengtliy article on the subject of 
English Education and Indian Ethics 

Ltijilish education according to Mr Kennedy 
seems to work in a twofold way The one 
nuiiiiy mtellectiul, destructive and revolutionary; 
the other olevating and moral. We extiact from 
the article tlie following obseivation# of Mr. 
Kennedy of the efiVc^s English edueation has bad 
0-1 the enhrgement of tlie moral honun of the 
Indian 


TliQ chief part, then, which educalieo pjast m the 
preral rcnausanee of India it the eleratioo and enlarge- 
went of the moral heruon Morality of the Wetten, upe 
and thocghle of eduealid 
Educated nitiTea hare 
rracheil, or are approaching, the iceend of the three 

»d»an« ef leuog India 
would bo iicopssary to dwell ou ccrUin e.il, of th« 

roinjuisi ii.n 111 ftfed "Oaiiuof Lcamine' ft.li 
»re iirominent In the preent poliLiral tRiUtien 'indo. 
ind * ^•’"loundcd with b»d mennrtw 

Yuhl^e V 'i”*' *"i offend^ 

.Ot th. fretof cd mn.on. en^they IX 

mA'OEniie.n,T Ihnma.^,, ,r we inMi.do . 

o7 r£iFi 

by . 

Among edneated Il.odoiUiMr. ra»i,„,t are «.W 
to the background 'rhrr draw their moral 
from a comminLling of UcUm rth.ct w.th tij 7.5” 
caolene morality Ihrs Cod in their aarmd wnUoMi 
poeeraerdabooVof Hindu derotioaa. which rontulei 
of pampes Ukra fediscrimiBatrly from ll.« Stw 


UareusAureliuf, and the Vedas. Thomas a Eempia has 
wany admirers. But all men are not religious. For the 
majority of Vouog Indians rules which regulate their 
profeasioeal conduct-rules founded upon English 
practices— apparently eerro to deterraine the moral 
sUndard ; to some extent they take the place of the 
laws of caste. Beyond this, whatever vague ctliical 
notions Young India possesses are probably due in 
great measure to English education. 

The Royal Governor of Virginia in 1688 declared 
education to be the root of all evil. The Hollanders 
forbade— po-bspa, tbey still forbid— tho teaching of 
Dutch , tbe French io Algeria exclude French-speak- 
ing Arabs from the Bar, and praclically conDne them to 
a single profession— that of medicine. The English 
alone have endeavoured to bring the Oriental into per- 
fect contact with tba learning, the traditions, and the 
morals of the West Tho attempt was a generous one. 
The Oriental did not ask for it but our consciences 
demanded It. And now that the Orieotal desires it, what 
will he make of it ? A new reheion. a new society, a 
new Empire 7 


Remove the iDjusUce to India. 

Mr Oarvin urges in the courso of h contribution 
to the Forlnijhtly ^i*i'teni soino of the glaring 
•cu of injustice done to India should be removed. 
Tho following sro some of the remedies for the 
Indian Unrest which Mr. Garvin would pna- 
cribe — 

NW have to thango the system of education, 
fair llampfylde Fuller haa mads the very proper 
suggestion that while present regulations witli 

regard to competition for eppointment.s ought to 

modified so as to gi»H seope for other than pass 

«.al, «„ „ E„ropo,„, 1, owing 

.™.UrolI]o», i„.t,„d „t „„ 1„„„ „ „o„ 

To m.inhin ,i,„ ^ 

in ore, j ,., t. ^ ^ 

tli" rori.l, ,„d low AnolhcronJ. very 

cnnol.,,lyl,.,p„„, 

opon th. ot fo.ooj p>o, T„.i;. 

,,y „ogni,i„g ,p, 

^ r .l‘.ng., con .cost .uroly post- 
pine worao change. ^ ‘ 
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DY n\JDUATlI. 

TOE BEVOLLTIOV IN POtITUOil 

C^KDOUBTEULY ihs tnoist momentouN e?ent 
of tbfi ld<t four Tveeks la tlie overthrow of 
• the unpopul»r Brnginra dyn‘>8ty ftnd the 
estRWishment of the Republic under the piesi 
deucy of Signor Bragn Sametime ego it wes 
ob'erved in these columns that the trend of 
politics at Li'boc portended the gravest disaster 
to thethnne of the young King Manuel Itu 
enperlliioii* to i arrate the events which led to 
the a<Ntst.iiiHliuM 1 f Ilia fither and eldest brother 
two short yenia ago Corruption from the top 
to the bottom of the adoiinistratiua was rife 
It was bitterly and piteously crying out for 
vengeanea in the atreete of Lisbon Royalty 
I Itself was (votnnoue for ita peculation tight and 
left, Ihjm Pedro’s riign was held up to exe 
eratioQ by the adtanced Libentl party la tbe 
countr).->a party abeolutely distinct from tbe 
so.ealled Liberal wing iii the I’oiluguese Parlia- 
ment. For, so far as the Liberal party and the 
Cocseriative or Reactionary parly there were 
concerned there was not a pin to choose bet- 
ween them, Tbe rapacity and greed of the 
Corernment, to whichever party it belonged, 
was not only notunona it was uitolerable and an 
unmitigated scandal The populace cried to the 
heavens for a peaceful deliverance from the 
condition which prevai1e<1. llopeless of each a 
pacific deliverance, it was not unintelligentthe 
tragedy enacted in the capital city two yeaia 
ago. A Republic might have been proclHraeJ 
at the heel of that blooily deed But it seemed 
that the Iloyalisla were either alert or 
strong enough to nip In the bud the lori 
pient and ahorfire revolulicn. Bnt it waa 
WSBifeat from that day forward to allBO- 
W 


bu*setl on-lookera who were wntching Lusitanian 
politico, that the day must Boon arrive when the 
Bollenness of the population, sick at heart of the 
ntterly hopeless prospect of a reform under the 
monarcLical regime, must find ita long pent up 
wrath Ml another tragedy lending to revolution. 
Thus, tbe faggote of the pile had long been made 
reidy au-l it only required the needed spark at the 
right pysehuiogteal hour to be set afianie. Thus, 
cause an t efilect in the evolution of Portuguese 
politics, which have now culminated in a revolution, 
are au&cienlly intelligible The Republic has been 
proclaimed It hag beer, accepted as a aetlled fact 
by all theCootinentsI nations and by Great Britain, 
The over sea dominirns, the remnants of bygone 
power, weilib and supremacy, have also welcomed 
quietly, if not enthusisstieally, the accomphabed 
fact Distant Bratil as much u Goa and Macao 
haia accepted the new situation without a demur. 
So far the Republic has bean peacefully established 
though there has been the thediling of eotne in* 
aignificant blood But it must be atill considered 
a problem wliellicr tbe RoyalHta will gain sufSoient 
strength m the nearfuture to overthrow it and re* 
eabkblisb the Br'eania dynsrty on the throne. To 
os It eevme that tbe most crucial element in the 
whole situation is the existing coiruption of the 
novemmental departments, without a single ex- 
ception What IS therefore wanted is a drastic 
lustration The State should purge and cleanse 
its several departments ol the foul corruption 
which has been Festenng these many years 
'Whether the form of Government is Reptiblican 
or Monarchical, so long as the prevailing political 
unmoTality remains untoucbeil and uncured, there 
mil not be much of a radical change, Tbe people, 
nneontamioated by political corruption, will have 
as much can«e to be dissatisfied with the Republi- 
can regime as they were with the one now replaced. 
Political society, to its very foundation*, is rotten 
in the State of Portugal Unless thi« eociety i«, 
we repeat, purged of its sins and vices no hope 
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A Common Indian Language- 

Mr. Sjiolrt Clnian jMiitsr, sometime Juiiga of 
tliQ Cslcutti IlifjK Court, ccncludes ti Imghtly 
''.iitten ftrtide, in the Ilinduttan Jieview for 
iseptembpi, on the subject of a cotntnon Iiiditn 
linguag», with the following sentence Th» 
nse of the English by the English-knowing 
Inilinns as a means of inter cominunteatioM is n 
b\r to nature and the sonnei that bar is removed, 
the heller for the Indian people ” The need for 
a common langiuge ia keenly felt and ia a neces- 
sity pressing in its nature But modern India 
cannot either gc hsclc to Sanskrit oi adopt a 
langu.ge, like the English, ursuited to its spirit 
and genius With the sweet and flexible Smskiit 
as lU base, a common Indian langiuge capable of 
esay comprehension, easy utterance and easv 
eompo.ition by the millions of India cannot 
but have a literatuio soaring far above the 
lileuture of all the other languages of tho world 
it IS a pity we are divuled , we have still the 
rarrownoss 0 the love of our individual and 

tKaUfti*^ • V M»mination of 

the dialects m use m Northern or Western India 
would show that they do not differ from each 
0 her much and the difference is not greaUr tUn 
lha exiHuig between English, Scotch. iSl. and 

is «»ed, can be easily learnt by a Benesh or 
Hindustani Muratln wmil l i>engsii or 

Mse with almost every other imnnrf » T 
Sanskrit is the esvenca of S and I k 
Kinski it would materially 
of every other language 

langJIge''' duIeJt, 


„r it. '>*'0 vanationi accordm 


to tho class 0: 
inhabit Iftlietnaj 

literary language thould beeoino one an.1 ik” f*** 

Jearn all the dialocta, .f in reality the mea7t ^«Ir 
comniumealion beUeen the different people, ?, 
do not sec «hr an effort ahoold not iSmadVJS’! 
common languago. Jnt«r-conimunieation in mn^ * 
nor. .f no,ia“p“ to ptSTL": 

common language. ^ psuitoa 


India Saddled with Unjustifiable Charges- 


In An Atticl® under the above heading tho 
Timta reviews three more of its special correspon- 
dent’s articles in which it observes : — “ While 
tha ‘drain’ theory is illusory, thero is, 
navertheless, a good deal in the prevalent com- 
plaint that India is saddled with unjustifiable 
charges These charges do not affect the general 
economic aituition, but they constitute a real 
grievance We nre hippily far from tl’e days 
when liidiacoiild he loaded with tha entire cost 
of a great ball given to the Sultan of Turkey in 
London, as was done in 18G7, but something of 
the spirit which inflicted that unwarranUble 
imposition still survives." The Times ptoceeds to 
printout that the Welby Oomtniesion led ten 
years ago to a reduction of .£357,000 annually In 
the expenditure charged by Great Britain against 
India ; but the relief thus affirded hiS been 
more than nullified by the recent decision which 


•y Omee to dip its hands into 

the Indnn Exchequer every year to tlie 
tnns ol .noil,,. iSOO.OOO A sr.rer anomaly, 
breauw „ ,1,^ ilavelopm.nl ot 

lnd..n indast™., i, ,.p„„ion> 

or tl„ o„rero-.n Slore, D.parlm.nl of tl,e 
!" '•O®", whiol.no.d, r.,i„oi„g,„d 

™Eon,ol,„|yd.ir,„„, p,tolpl,.. Tho 

t.on.E,to,H.,E„i„ 

•»™ to .0,1 Ih, tim, 

“ ■' 7 ‘‘ "0 'oneor b. .at.ly ignonod, 

J"7 "Tr "" "Ot P-itl. Tho 

Ir .tn'"""'"' '"'■•oo-ov.ioo ia tho 
»ttoa.«,or lb, p„„,y 

tl» .upper, on, bar ,h.u„ J 

only nom.o.lij t„„ed i„ 

■uima m..,uro of 

EuuJrt, i,i,|, ‘ooomy, boweven 

ry soon to drown all others. 
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Beny of Ust jear and pravoke p^ssicna which 
may lead to a state of war between Great Biitain 
and Germany. Happily the common sense of both 
countries has absolutely condemned the wild 
Tspourings of the German fire eating Press, 
while the solemn declaration of the Portugaese 
Republic itself, that it is determined not only 
to hold fast by her over sea dominions bnt to 
strengthen them and multiply their resources is 
a direct shot at their wild target. 

COlOSSiL 8TB1K8 IS FIUXCE 

One of the most striking features of modern 
economics, on its practical side, all ovei the 
civilised globe, is the revolt of Labour wholesale 
against Capital. This revolt is at its thresboW 
at present. It is only manifest in colossal etnkea 
of the character which recently overtook Man- 
chester and which have almost disorganised the 
•ntiresoeia! and political fabric in France. But 
the principle uoderlyteg the cotton operatives' 
atnke in liancasbire differs in no way from that 
of the atrikea of a gigantic character on the 
great French trank railways, the strikes of 
lighters by electric lightiog oo the streeta of 
Faria, and the strikes of telegraph signalUre and 
others. The etorm le brewing, and any day 
ciTilieed Europe and America ai« bound to be 
overwhelmed by tbe great economic cyclone which 
is fast approaching the cyclonic centre Every- 
where the refioel gree 1 aud tyranny of Capital 
U exasperaticg Labour And since labour is 
daily organising itself, albeit stiU impeifectly, 
tor Its final revolt agunat Capital, it may be 
taken fcr granted that the world will witness a 
Revolution, peaceful or bloody, which in its far^ 
rencbing effects, will ceitainly stagger hnmamtv 
Ihe te.ichiDga of what we would term rotional 
socialism, to differentiate it from blind and 
anarchical socialiscn, are spreading far and wide. 
They have taken roots broad and long. These 
teachings are bound to revolutionise not only the 
eutire thought of tbe labouring masses but whole 


industries. Indeed, the social fabric will have to 
be reconstructed on a biisis which our common 
sense and common humanity dictate. For more 
tban a century Collectivism has thrown out its 
tentacles and enmeshed individualism in its iron 
claws. Individual industries have been supplaut- 
ed by huge joint stock ones of which the abomin- 
able and monopolising Trusts are tbe most ty- 
pical As a result of this Collectivism, which 
may be said to have cow reached the meridian 
of Its strength and glory, the individual worker 
ID the largest industries of tho world has been 
reduced to a mere pawn. Tbe capitalist moves 
bm on bis great chessboard or rather relentless- 
ly drives bim there, by sheer force of his wealth 
without which the busy world of production and 
distribution would come to a standstill. The 
labourer is reduced to an automaton. He has 
no free play. He u not a free agent. Tbe worst 
pistol IS incessantly held over bim in IcrroritM 
“ Work as we bid you, like tha slave of Capital 
that you are, or be dead” I’here is no middle 
course. For a century thu intimidation and op- 
pression bare gone in band. But the century 
has at tbe same time lightod tbe torch of edu- 
cation, and illumined the pith of the worker. 
The worker oos knoieltdye and knowleiige has 
taught him what a blessing and a happiness it is 
to bo indcpendeot, and work out his own salva- 
tion ID this great straggle for daily existence. 
More The worker is now convinced that do what 
capitalists or collectivists may, they never can 
produto wealth without bis assistance. Even 
where practical science has done everything by 
labour saving machines to minimise labour, labour 
by human hands must be put into requisition. 
In every branch of social life, as well as 
indnstnal, the worker., the inAirjdma.,;si, 
essential Thus, tbe worker has found out that 
•n invaluable asset be is. Why should be lend 
that asset to another while grinding himself like 
a slave? Is it impossible to become valuable to 
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very inadequate measure of relief proposed by 
Government, and for some mkipprehension of 
the attitude of the dejortees. 

The deportees either belonged to South Africa 
or to India, and the fact that the Transvaal 
Government has deported them to India shows 
that it held the deportees to have a preponderat- 
iog connedinn with India. This is no justifi- 
cation of its action which has been throughout 
tortuous, harsh, arbitrary and illegal towards 
British Indians. And if the plea of the Madras 
Government for non interference is to heaccepted 
the Transvaal Oovernnient might have scattered 
the deportees to the four corners of the earth, 
and these people who admittedly are Bntibh 
Indians by birth or by ancestral connection, could 
looh for no rediesa anywhere. Apparently, 
OoverDinent look at the position of the deportees 
from the circumscribed point of view of their 
domicile, and net in its broader aspect of their 
political sUtUB and rights as British Indian 
BUbJeets. or even aa Britishauhjocte of the same 
Bnpire The Le.ague considers U unnecessary to 
enter here into any lengthy legal argument as 
to the eiact status and rights of the deport^ 
but It mil onlypoipt out that under the Indian 
^uncils Act the Indian Leg.eUture ha, power 
to legiektefor British Indian subjects of Ris 
Majesty in whatever part of the world they may 
bo. It follow, therefore that the imperial 
Parliament has vested the immediate sovereignty 
over B.itish Indian subjects in the Government of 
India and that as between the various colcnies. 
dependencies and possessions making „„ Z 
British Empire, the Indian subject of His Majesty 
is the subject first and immediately of th* 
Government of India and. secondly, of the Colo- 
nial or Imperial Government as the case may be 
Turning now to the specific con.ideratlora 
adduced by ao%emment in support of th, 
stlilude taken by thm, the League venlurea to 
submit a few remarks : — 


The first point urged by Government is “that 
questions connected with the deportation of 
Indians from South Africa am of an Imperial 
nature, and the Madras Government can take no 
independent or isolated action in that connection.” 
This position the League fully accepts and if it 
hasany remntk to make it is that the Imperial 
aspect of the question has not been fully realised 
by the authorities end no adequate action has 
yet been taken by the Indian Government to 
secure to the Indians in the South African 
Colonies that measure of justice, and regard for 
their rights, that is due to them. But when the 
Madras Government further on remark that as 
a Government they cannot make grants from 
public funds to assist men who avowedly ** in* 
tend to return to South Africa to^put themselves 
Into conflict with the Law and Administration 
of a British Colony,” the League cannot help 
observing that there is here both a mlsapprehen- 
elonof theettitiide of the deportees, and of the 
claim they have on the Madraa and India Oovein- 
roenU as British Indian subjects connected either 
by birth or ancestry with India and the Madras 
Piesidency. The League itself has not ventured 
ir. its representations to Government to ask them 
forsny pecuniary aid to meet the expenses of 
returning the deportees to South Afiica, because 
.t did not want to commit the Government to 

-»y policy savouring ofhoetility to the Colonial 
Jr K -ill II«‘ 

I" InJlJ “> 

tl>elr.icl.'o, tullmlilolion ot 

troublo "'^‘''1“*^® compensation for the 
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of peacfl. By all ni'^ani l«t national defencp, 
compatible witheiistlng reijiiirenants and resour- 
ces of the country be taken on f and but let there 
be pan pasiu the relubilitationof Turkish finance 
on a sound basis, the haabanding of resources, 
the better and purer administration of justice 
and B pacification of llacedonia However much she 
may be tempted to cast in her lot with tUe Tuple 
Alliance, as alleged in quirters not to be ignored 
Turkey should weigh well whether she will not 
be overboarded 111 oirtvn dreaded eventualities 
It is for her to calmly consider and lesolve 
where she herself should throw in her bilance 
No two countries have so honestly befriended 
Turkey as France and England But el this 
Juncture to alienate the sympathy of two each 
wise, disinterested and string friends and to 
dsliberitely follow the behests of those wlioate 
only looking out for her partition, is, indeed, the 
height of folly All is not well for sometiioe 
past in Turkey Her best friends are growing 
appreheneive lest without sige leading end 
statesinunsiilp all progress may be thrown back- 
ward and she once more become a prey to h«i 
nearest cormorant neighbours England hes 
a epecial duty to perform at this juncture in 
friendly co operation with France, All the moral 
and even financial support which Turkey wants 
ehould ba given Unfortunately, Biitisb diplu 
macy In the person of the Foieigu minister la not 
all that 13 desirable If Sir Clwird Grey would 
be a little more assertivr, and a little leas 
sphinx like there is eiery hope tb<t the iiiflueMe 
of the Tiiple Alluiice could bi easily redu,«d to 
Its true proportions. At present, it has to be 
rucrully acknowledged that British diplomacy in 
foreign afftirs is an exceedingly poor quantity 
of which the Triple Alliance is keen on taking 
every advantage. 

riMsnixo THB rix>s 

It 13 sad to Witneas that Freedom lias been 
murdered iti cold blood at Helsingfore. With 


the Bid of the slavish Duma, the shadow of the 
ongioel of that name, the Bueaian Government 
has pif^ Bn end to the independence and integrity 
of Finland — a dis.vster which is bound to have 
its reflex infljence later, on the pAitica of 
Europe Though far off Finnish iiidependence, 
if looked closely in, was a guamntee of a freer 
Europe Russia was leally strengthened in the 
Baltic owing to Finnish naval strength and 
Finnish freedom Both held in check the Mailed 
Fistafld gave strength to the Tsar But with this 
destruction of Finnish autonomy Russia has by her 
own band weakened hsr power. Blie has com- 
mitted euicide Of that suicide Germany is sure 
to take advantage So that instead of doing .any 
good to berself Russu has most ill-adviaedly 
rendered the greatest disservice to those who were 
aloof from the Triple Allianet. — As the ManchuUr 
GaariuM (27tb September) pertinently remarked : 
Finbud “stands the embodiment uf the modern 
epint, like some Statue of Liberty, at the very 
gates of the least liberal and fiee of all modern 
Empires If her ontinued existence as ^ nation 
unpaired the development of Russia in any way, 
Russia might be lustified in revising trenlies and 
promises that jtrred nith new conditions But 
the most distressing feature of the whole situa- 
tian I* that Russia is threatening a national life 
witliout any pioepect of gam to her own.” So 
far Russia la narrow visioned and sowing by her 
own tianda the first seeds of the destruction of her 
own European position Fieedom shrieked when 
Hoeiuskc fell and Poland with it. \Vell may we 
say ehat Freedom shrieks again after a century 
und more at the fall of Finland. 

xaGLasD. 

The troubles in Great Britain were more 
ecnnaauc than. pnUtlcaldurvag tVw,Kat StniT weeks. 
Thera was a deadlock in Lancasliire cotton 
industry owing to a dispute between employers 
and employees An operative at FernwHScalUd 
npoD to do a piece of job which he refused and 
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be citizens of Madras, or that they have any 
special chim on the Madras Governtnent.** This 
point the League has dUeu’sed above, and it 
need not repeat the arguments here Again but 
.attention may bo drawn tu the fact that most 
of them are Tamil-speaking Indians If the 
Madras Government be con«ct, which the league 
respectfully submits is .iltogetbei doubtful, the 
least they should do is to pioteat Against the 
deportees being dumped down in Madras, and 
this naturally will of itself be, in due course, 
productiieof some good to the cause of the 
British Indians m Natal Parenihetically, the 
Iieague also respectfully submits that any help 
rendered to the deportees should not be looked 
upon as A clantaUe dole, but as what is due to 
them on the merits of the case, as a matter of 
right. 

The League begs to inform Government that 
the deportees have left Madras seeking to return 
to South Africa and join their families. They 
ta. go.., l.king th.,r t.u i„ the,. h,„a, 
melher they ,.,11 he .em b.ek „ oneettan 
Del whether the,, ,de„„e,| ,,, 

th.ir po.,li,h .eth.n, Ih, Le.g,,. 

».« .,11 g,„ t. the,, ee„ ih, ce™,J.„,ion 
Jey to It from the bioader nepeot of it, wl.iel, 
■ the Lenguo has enheevoiited to piece before Oor- 
ernment in this letter. 


Daring Ih, .ley of the deport... ,„ Madro, 
wh.cl, rnterded to .boot three month., .hi 
Le.gn,h.. ,p.„t for their m.i„t.„.n„ .boot 
n«. 4,199. The Uig,,, ,ii| b. i, b, 
imboreed in thi. jh, .b,, 

.«r. mmnl, intended f„, ih, r,l,.f of ih, f.m,,,.. 
of the drimrlee, l.fi behind i„ SooU. Africa tor 
»hom tlie Tr.n,.m,l Oo.ernnrnt 1., ,h„,o „„ 
rare or con.iJ.r.tion, and it can ,11 .fr„,a o,, 
expenditure it bn. already incurred on the 
deportees. 

The relief thetefore which the League seeks on 
behalf of llio KntMi Indiana in theTrarwTSAl 


and of the deportees' past and future if any 
in particular may thus be summarised under 
the following three heads : — 

(1) That the Imperial Government should 
take film and decided action to secure to the 
British Indians in the. Transvaal, their reasonable 
political status and rights ss the immediate sub- 
jects of tho British Indian G'^vernment, and as 
fellow subjects of the same Sovereign. 

(2) That the depurtees who may be sent down 
to India and the members of their families who 
may bo left behind should be maintained from 
public funds by the Gavernments in India, in the 
first instance, until proper restitution of the rights 
of the deportees is secured, the cost being uUi* 
mntely recovered from the Transvaal Govern* 
oient : And 

(3) That the Indian South African Leogus 
should be re-imbursed the sum of Rs. 4,499 
which It has spent for the maintenance of tho 
dapnrlrea during thair at.y in Madraa, or !Uoh 
portion of the omoonl ns the Madras aovernm.nl 
may in its discretion be pleased to give. 


THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Helot, within tho Empire ! Ilni. they >re Trc.tod. 

By n. 8. L. Pol.k, Editor Hid, an Opinion. 

Th,. book 1. th. Set extendej „nih„„„i|„ d..- 
^foaolth. I.d„„ Colon.,,, „ SoulU Aim,., th. 
^t,n..l.een,drft.lh,„ by their Enrope.n Wlo,- 
Ude"'*t.d Kriecnoe.. Tho First P.rt 

mdaroWto .d.U.i.d ,b. g,„b,„.,., 

Mon xi c ■ th. Oreag. H.,.. 

Bhodoala aad th. 
.7',;"“.°' rar, If, 

at Ih. 1„, thren'X'.' in'to t' 

J 10 ths TransTaal, and contains 


' ^ people cf India, 

number otvalo.blo appondioes. 




J ^h.B....T.B.b.. r,h.r. „ th. n 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


tells ns that the attitude and conduct of the 
Russians is eiasperatiog to the Mejliss and jiara- 
Ijses much of the good it haa at heart It is the 
ahsolule insouciance of the British Foreign Office 
»hich has encouraged this squatting of the 
Russians Jlr. Lynch loudly calls upon Sir 
Edward Grey to assert himself and goad the 
Russians into honestly fulfilling the ohligaliana of 
the Anglo Russian agreement. Tlie Wluwing 
sentence from our contemporary cryatailises the 
whole Persian question “VTe ahould, if possible, 
induce Russia to withdraw her troops uncondi. 
tionally. But if wa cannot do that, then 
we must express our dissent from Russia’s 
policy, for It IS one of blackmail, and if we lend it 
a Bilent, even though unwilling assent, we shall 
share— as wa aie sharing— in the dislike and dis- 
trust with which Persia regards the bhckmailer." 
iniarr 

The organs of Anglo-Indian chauvinism seem 
to have uada it a point to keep the pot of Thibetan 
politirs boiling In other words, they are cuntinnal- 
ly reaoufaeturiog on the flimsiest of Sinsy, «oe> 
tided, and unauthenticated inforeation from 
Dariiling and Sikkim, alarming situations, 
purely from their own heated brains, in order to 
create a divenion The latest stones are all 
about Chinese tubiurdtuUt in Lhassa and on 
the Chinese Thibetan border. We warn the 
reader once more egsinet these titbits of goesip 
which are manufactured with an object, and 
that object nothing but the most disingenu- 
ous— how to frighten the Government <■! India 
and the Homs Government and bring about 
a pretext of war with China and enter Thibet 
This IS the game per«is(«n(fy kept in mind But 
Indians need never be deceived by this lying 
clique which has ita counterparts at homo wbo 
now and again throw insidious hints of an an- 
comfortable kind in their own bellicose organs of 
opinion. But the conspiracy is transparent and 
could be easily eean in its true colours China in 
Thibet is doing nothing more than its paramount 
State duty 111 establishing order and dis- 
cipline and checking the intriguea of the Lamas 
with, of course, a strong band, but certainly not 
so strong as we might expect had Thibet been a 
Province of British India or Russiv John China- 
men, at Peking, la however completely alive 
to the machination of this organised conspiracy 
and knows his business. We ahould not be aur- 
priae<l if one day he turns tbs table against those 
avaricious conspirators. 
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'the world of books. 

( Short Notices only appear in this Section. J 


Mystical Traditions, /fy /. Coop^r-OaXh^. (Arls 

Rejta, HtUin ) 

Tiie book here is the first production of the 
International Committee for Research into Mystic 
Traditions eatabl'shed by Mre. Annie Besant 
under the preaidency of the anthor, Mrs Cooper- 
Oakley. The book la divided into two parts, the 
first part dealing with Forma and Presentments 
and the second with Secret Writings. Her pro- 
gramme of Research is limited to the discovery of 
the symbolism in which the spiritual truths are 
concealed from the spiritually inferior and to the 
discovery of the methods by which they are 
revealed to them. Poems, I/egends, Fables, 
Satires— til these were made instruments for tbs 
spread of the secret teaehiug The Troubadours 
sprend occult teaching undsr the cover of songs 
and poems, of which, says the author, the legend 
of the Holy Oratl is perhaps the greatest exam- 
ple. The author then goes on to shew how 
poetry of the early Middle Ages was calculated to 
stir Up noble aeotimeata aod high ideals. The 
nseandfallof the Troubadour muvoment, and 
succeeding it the rise and fall of the Mmistrels, aro 
both clearly sketched, Klmistrels are eaid to have 
come in with the Norman Conquest and flourish- 
ed on till the time of Elisabeth, in whose reign 
they fell into utter disfavour The author refers 
to the good work done by satires as iostruments 
for conveying public reproof and illustrates it by 
reference to the latires of Qoliardi which were 
aimed at the debased clerical orders of the period. 
The second part treats of the various methods 
prevalent among men for secret communication. 
The book abounds in quotations from great 
mystical writers and is throughout quite interest- 
ing leadicg It is printed in very good type aud 
possesses an attractive appearance. 
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Indii Wl'erevcr it sj>i>c»rcil tint * p“r»oT» Iii4 b<»n 
resident in or bom in any other part of South Afrira be 
WM returned thither »ud not deported to India. In 
eriry case where peraon to bo remorod cliinjed to hate 
wife or family he was allowTd faeiliiieH for taking faulty 
with him at cspen«e of Goti'rirnent In only ono loa- 
Utiec, namely, that of Indian naui»d Vcerasainy Chilia* 
doo, ivat this facility taken adrantagB of. 

The definite nllegitions made in 3J outoI&G 


cases were then eeparatelv dealt with, whilst no 
tric“ could, it Boems, bo found of the remiining 
23 E.mea rmni.Ue.i, Tiie compl.uits .f ill trent 
ment on Bteimirs wera ilenieil c.teaai le.lly on tlio 
authoilty of the Tren.iM.I Agent at Lnienao Mar- 
quee. The Minialry ateteil thit the number ot 
Indiana deported during tlie prenaling three 


montha had amounted only to 2 in May, 11 m 
June, and 4 in July, and that inatructiona hail 
been given to the Poliee to etereiae every rare the, 
the d.pottatioo .hould not he applied to Aai.t.ea 
vtho hare been tegl-tered It waa pointed out In 
eonoliiaion that Indiana have never contended that 
the doon of the Tr.navaal ihoold he opened to 
Indian immigeanta ercepl l„ , ,m,|i 
educated pc.«.n. A, will eppear Iron, partienl.r. 
"iven the ca.ee rcfeired to by Biilial, I„di,„ 
^ocialion an frequently thoae of Iiidintu nho 
hare been re.idenl in Ir.nava.l nnd have entered 
tiial territory in pnianance ol concerted nllempt 
»" defy the la,. Whatever policy m.y t, 
ndopted n-ith regard to Indian, l,gf,ii„,tel, 
reaident ,n South Af.ic,, „ho.o cat, „ ,i ’ 
aent under careful ccn.ider.tion ol Oovernnient 
Miniaten cannot con.cnt to un.retricted India,; 
inmigralion into the Tr.n.raal, .„d 

"bar. 

attempt, are made by Indi„. p„,i 
tc.id.nt in the country to enter it »itl,„„t p„,p,, 
authority. 

LOAD MORLET 0*1 PRISON TREiTUEKT 
Mflsnwhile, Lord Morloy had been reri.tenn, . .1 
protest upon aooUicr and equally 
In a letter addressed to the Colonial OftVa . * “alter, 
a. July 21 last, the Becret.ry fo"' Ind^'^® 

“profound regret at the refusal of the *^T^*®* 
Ministers to mike any concession .. ^^‘“**»al 
obsorraoco of Ramazan by Mahomodtn pniows*op*tS 


esempt high-castn Hindu prisoners from tasks wbich 
involie what they rreard as religious defilement. 
Tlie renisrki of tlio Iransraal Minister* ns to tl.O 
impossibility of allowing to prisoners Hie obser- 
vance of psrtieiilar religious ntes seem to I»rd 
Morley to be irrelcrant to Uio latter question, which is 
oneof eotnprlling prisoners to perform tasks which in- 
volve ceremonial pollution, not of giving facilities for 
the observance of psrtieuUr ntes. His Lordshipwonld 
observe that the prison population in India is no less 
rosmopoliUn than that in the Transvaal, but that the 
Indian jail regulations, as 1.01x1 Crewo is awaro, meet 
religions diOicultics witliout impairing prison adtainis- 
tralion," 

The minute to which the foregoing is a reply 
shstcfl that the prison popuKtioii of the Transvsnl 
13 of a most cosiiiopolit.sn chnnicter, including 
Proteatsnts, Ronan Catholics, Mnhomedans, Jews, 
Paraee (fire woi-shippara), Ruddhists, Confusinns, 
end members of many other religions. Requests 
ere from time to time preferred by different sects 
to be allowed the observance of their partieulnr 
ntes in jail, but, as the gratification of these re- 
queste would prevent the currying out of the 
eentences of the Courts and in') Ice the ndministra* 
tion of jails impoMible, the Minutere, after fully 
reconsidering the roatter, regret that they hre not 
able to Issue instructions exempting Indian pri- 
•oners fjom certain tasks on purely religious 
grounds. 


Anu-Asiaucism. 

lADICSATlOS MBETISa AT SrillSaS. 

The Springs Conespoi.dent of the Jiaiid Daily 
ifoil, writing on the 24th ultimo, says 
The inhabitanis of Springs are determined to 
kvrp Uieir lee e.hip n , 1 , „hit. ” ,„a conaislc.lly 
ten, the ..Ir„„„ 
fcirou, rf ebtaieieg t„„,he,j 
lhyh.v.,„cce„i.di„ m,i„l.i„i„g their iJmil,, 
ut ^otly e„, 

f"' '™” J let premia., i„ on. of 

priecpr, .ire.,. 

rtmr 

“wling in the sSnL offender, and a crowded 
owner, the R..v J v P^”r®®*»''nffproperty 

membership of the T^wnaS. 
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Indians in British East Africa 

Seth Aliblioy MulU Jecvanjee, who is ♦be fiist 
IniJi^n to he appointed to the Ix'glstitive Council 
of the Britisli Kivst Africa Pioteetoiate, baa taken 
advantage ofavUithe 5^ p»jing to M»i Chester 
on buainecs connected with the extension of 


cotton growing in Africa, to make a statement to 
a representative of the 1/ajifA'?«er <?«rtr<fwn on 
the poMlion of British Indiana m the Prolwto 
rate. 

“ Vor aho'it nOrt jona,” Mr .Tee^iig-e Kvid. 

“ Oiare has been a Constant Irada h, tretn India 
and Eiet Africa, and it was in.‘ee.| ibrongh 
the existence cf that trade that Ka<l Africa 
boeame at last a {>art of the Brtti'h Empire 
Thero are at the present time nVioiit SI.OOO 
British Indian residenta m the roiin'rv 
tnostljr businrsM men atid their famih.a They 
8« svttle<l all flinng the coast and m the 
Interior, and wary of them |,»ee been l>orn 
d brought «p in IJ • eount.) A few year, aio 
le British Oovernmsnt in Hsat Africa adoj.ud a 
Ridatire and admiidstietive jsilicy adreo^ to 
the InUrc.taof the British Ii .Imiareai.hnlthere 
The genetal nhj-^l a.em. to have been te di. 
enrage British Ind,„ , from g- mg t- I^.i Af.lca 
•nd to diacmirage tl„«e alri ,d, thrtf, from S-. 

I ri >Tllh* thi*ao mea' 


n ttie Is< 


.. . Withii 

hrrn’rhra!i.wrrrnL 

ivutcl that tan! tr*« otlv In Ij. I i " 

Europeans, in tne 

the Municipv! ainh-Atv rf 

pul ia‘o f .ne that M.lr Eurnp-sra r.>x,\\'nl •*" 

jell and it is in this maik.l that the p^fj. 

from Ihel.rla.mid U. to U - Id Men- 

while merntHs^ I.um5-e,n and Awenrap 

fvstmv-s ai-e alow-! f„ll tradi.g „4 rnff-'rt* 

nghla m the iV.WVraie The r»-lnri«ora 

directcl o.,ljar>'t.t Asia',*.. th,, 

much rvsentmer.t aroerg it,. Ifd„n of 

the Crown. Tl ere ara n Ji.nc rf »r,^ at„.oieto 
Iheprcsfiiftion cf t}. cHicn Ti.e *ml 

of live ceaMr; vane. mash eserr fci»»n 

{wltjcl cf the aa I »,!t Almdr reailc 

f 5 per cert rf U.e V u.mew cf iha IWerfoiwU- n 


in thehftnds of Indiana, which mukes the recent 
policy of the British Government the more 
difficult to understand, because one can hardly 
believe that they propose to set to woik to uproot 
all the presert institutions and to efface all 
the present characteiistica of the country. From 
India the right kind of labour will readily migrate 
to East Africa, and Indian capital is also waiting 
at the door But, meanwhile, these regulations 
•nd the general policy of the British Government 
are pres'enting the natural flow of Indian capital 
and labour into flio country British East Africa 
IS being run by the British taxpayer, who is, 
through this dog in-the-manger policy, denied the 
proper return for his money. At thossmo time the 
British Indian feels himself under an injustice 
fie holds that this policy is a deviation from 
lint fis^dom of trade and intcivourse which is 
cSsrscterieiic of the British system ; that it is nn 
exceptional measure directed against himself alone. 
1i esnnot oe for the interext of the British 
Government either in Esst Africa or in India that 
this sense of injustice should be allowed to 
exi'l ” 


Indians In the Straits. 

We learn from the Annual Report for 190D of 
M' E II Clav ton, Rupeiintondent of Indian Tm* 
migrsnta to the Straits Settlements and Federated • 
which has just been iwuied, that 
persons emigrated from Southern India to 
Penvne l.»t vnr Of thise 4,110 vvere etatutfl 
laim.grHnie. 20.2R9 wero free rooliea with aided 
p.->-sge ticket-, and 2'i,400 were clawnd as other 
• "migrants There was a decrease irv the first 
anl Unrd classes in 1909 as compared with the 
'ears, amounlini: in the aggregate 

to t.iOO se comparel with 1908 and to 10,700 
"" Willi 1907. On the other hand, the 

Indians which returned to India from 
‘‘^“ttleinenKs, ris , .^0 284 adults and 
t.O.‘0 rhiMren. was higher in the year under 
rmieir than in either of the preco-ling years. The 
*1'“ ♦’umher nf statute immigr«nts. 
and Were allotted to rrivaf.e employee 

th* Fedrrw.X**’''''” Government Departments In 
grwat extent mislay Btstivs, is attribute'! to a 
c^UM-l kv Te<-r.5‘'>mpBtition in Southern India 
w«C*w fnr st.t.itc™ for Fiji and Natal, Tl'^ 
ceru }«>r dev, nr .kZnmigrants amounted to 
V* ISorUnr As e,” for men, and for womeo 
rates rari»d between Soui** for free coolies the 
20 Mvd .-,0 re.-t» fr,c womOd 40 rents for m-n and 

indiiTerentdi.tricts,— 
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India’s Political Demands- 

Saint Xibal Singh contributes to the pnges of 
Tht Ferlnijhti’j KerUio a very able Btntement oo 
“Wlat India Wants Politically.” He nghtly 
points o jt that the question is not aloiio “ What 
does India want Politically 1” But also • What 
are lU claims for aeeUii g the aalisfaction of its 
politiral desires ? " If the eontingeocy should ho 
re*li8i-d that Great Britain bo willing to give 
educated Indians just what they aro agitating for, 
Waull they be able to manage efticiently India'a 
Governmental lETairi with the co operation of the 
Eogh-h t 

Ha anewen tho above question in the afiima- 
h»8 beeauee be eeys — 

A earefiil eiaisiBitleo e( tb« aonaU o( the land i« 
"“od to coBTince a Ihmkiag persan that this <i'i*ry 
•uoiiid ba anaiscred in thealSroiatiTe la days (ton* t>y 
iMiaaa possessed admirable genius /or admioisunng 
“cir OoterniaenUl affairs Hut if it be considered 
i»*M a lura of the nheel of Koto, tho ooliees 

ot tiiBaastaii irrodsemably lost (tie copsbitity forcveo 
•P^’jlsslf tolo,it IS only necessary to turn to i bo 
“l>-t».dtu Katieo States of lodio to flad o reply to tho 
$nuejoo “ Are Indisaa oopablo of eScieoCly filling Uie 
I’lgher ranks in tbe Uovernraent of British India ’ 

Aa a cusa in point lie instances tba auccesaful 

tXamplacE for whose nble ruler he justly 

pays agiowing tribute Mr KihsISiogb appro 
priately point* out that . — 

There sre Native States in India other than 
Barola which aie efficiently managed by the 
^sti'e Princes and then aides The fict that 
Inli-vus are rapidly developing themselves under 
•■be guiUnce of native rulers and their native co- 
or«rator!> is a significant proof of the (act that the 
ItdiaOj in the face of the popular belief to the 
contrary, is not a mere blochliead who most per 
foi-ce fill asecondury position Combined with this 
>s the (act that the Indians in British India are 
showing marvellous activity and wisdom is not 
only organising campaigns for politie.al, but also 
lor social and indastrial bettsrment. 


Ua then describes in vii id terms all the achieve- 
menla of recent years which undoubtedly promise 
a bright future. 

The folbwing paragraph is worth noting in 
full — 

Dunogtiie last few jeari a moroentous change has 
taken place in the character of tbe educated native. Zle 
hae groavi manly and desirous of dcpesdiog upon his 
own initiative With this end in view, be haa commenced 
to aalbce together bis resources and make a good display 
of them He has already established a network of 
seboola and colleges which are run on independent lines, 
some of them wilh the aid of the Government, many 
otben oiganised and conducted on tho principle of “ the 
e>da help those who help themselves ” Such scholastic 
lostitutione. •'National Schools,” as they are called, aro 
fast becoming tho order of the day, and are rapidly 
gainiog in promineiiea So well are they distributed lo 
different portions of India, and so ably an tbsy con- 
ducted, that they are gaming votaries day by day, and 
aro proving a great power in the land. SimulUneously 
with Iba tduealional work, the ntfavei of Ilinduataa are 
devotnig attention to the physical lEoprovement Of tho 
race Cynoasiuma are ipringing op evernight, espoeial* 
ly in DeogaJ, and the youths are being drilled. Tbe 
beoeflceoce of sucb a work found a pracbcal demonitnw 
tioa a few montbl ago Several huodred Bengali youths 
formed tiiemsrlvee into a volunteer crope uader capable 
directore and rendered laveluablo aid to the milliona of 
pilgrims who poured into Catentta on tbe feetive ooea- 
aion of tbe Ardbodeya Yoga to bathe in tbe Uoogbll 
river ThMe who lew the work of the volunteers did 
DOt carry away any doubt in their minds ns to whether 
or not India is capable of ehoulderisg at leaat tbe larger 
bulk of Its Ooiernment 

Social, educational, induitnal and poliboal organi- 
aaboDi iDitwted and conducted by the naLvee of India 
bare for luaay decadee been givmg Indians increased 
capability to govern tbemielvei. Tutelage to Englaad, 
too, must have incrcaeed their capacity to administer 
tbeir own affairs , for the Englishmen have iterated and 
reiterated that they were in India for the purpose of 
tnuuing the natives to look after their own affairs A 
wavoof democracy today le dashing againal theeotiro 
OneoVand thia of necessity must increase tbe desire 
of lodieoa for an nutOQonious GoTcrnment. One hund- 
red and aiaty-tw o thousand public and private scholastic 
inetitutioos are leavening 6,000,000 Indian pupitawith 
k draire to vise sopenor to playing second fiddle to the 
foreigner Each day sees the longing for a rule in 
which the native shall take the most prominent part 
becomes more intenaified. Each night witnesses the 
educated Indian coming into a more reliant reahsation 
of bis ability to govero lo tbe past few years tbe 
native of India has cast aside his abject, slavish state 
of smod Today the slogan of Umdustan no longer is 
" good GovernmeDl.” The banner around which tho 
IndMiia are increasingly gathering is “ Self-Govern- 
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I/ 5 li iti their refioed French could have 
mfkda the description of the incidents des- 
cribtul in the at tides in question, interesting. 

As it is the articles are coarse and un- 
interesting. lJut, however, the question I have 
to place before the public is whether the publica- 
tion of a libel, however atrocious it may be, 
can be punished with deportation of the Editor, 
and confiscation of his press In my opinion 
the course pursued by the Tiavancore Gov. 
eminent is an absolutely unjustifiable one. 
They could not even have launche.1 a State 
pre*ecuti.m of Mr. lUmakrisbna P.Uai because 
the libellous allegHtione are made egvinst Mr. 
Itijsgopdadiari m his personal rapacity and 
in his capacity as Dewan of Travancore. 
The proper emiwe would have b«ot> for Mr 
u. Mr lUm.kn.U. 

»«. oil .,,,1 
.1 1 11 ... or ,l„„ 

ot Don. 

“ ™o .mol, I 

"■ "■ ■"•M.lor.hh.tTL.n. , 

" o.i the .Mshamjah in the highest 
r^r^ns esteem , ^ 

esnrg »n^ con^ientioua ri,l,r. An! Jf 
'wj of a Native Ktate could areord hie 
»imion to a dej»rtalion like thU, what may 
• rpen in Xalive fitites with less enlightened 
Wer»? Arewe.lippIngUck to the oH rnd.^ 

^ Hare w» reached the summit of our 

H>«iesl erolnlion end are thew the first steps 

In cur downward decent t ! rememW aW 
15 years ago havirg a quiet ulk with Mr I>»da- 
bh-M Kacmji in ly>ndpo I acked tha O O. M cf 

ndta to sketrh nut to tae * practical scheme for 
the Pcdf-GcTcrnmert <f British 

Ard Mr. NacmiP, ^ 4 , 
rarccl out all Ind.a 


Buroda and Travancore under Native Princes, 
with British Residents attached to their Courts 
and subject to a Bi itisli Viceroy at Calcutta with 
the Military under him. That was 15 years 
ago and I did not know much of Native States 
then. But to<day if ati 3 ’on 6 makes a similar 
proposal I should most emphatically oppose it. I 
have the honour of tho personal acquaintance of 
H. H. tho Maharajah of Travancore and of 
Dewan Rajsgopalachari. I don't know Mr. llama- 
krishna Pillay. 1 have never aet eyes on him 
till now. And jet I am unwilling to follow the 
eiampla of the * sugar-candieil ' fiiends of the 
Maharajah and join in the chorus of praise of 
the recent instance of his “wise statesmanship.'* 
Aa a sincere and candid friend of the Maharajah 
I would point out that his ri>cent Rojnl Procla- 
mation banishing Mr. RaiDakrislina Pillay was 
neither wi»e, nor just nor statesmanlike In my 
huBible opinion, it was a piece of grave Injustice 
Aa the ruler of a 8ui« he may be above sit 
human laws But as a pioua snd religiniia man, lie 
ou,t)t Ut know Ih.t n liikk.r power welckeH over 
.11 our .ctioi,., eveo tlio.e ot en.l Kraiieron.. 
AoO era, now tliere oioy k, ckilr.. 

sup!., rrewil ot il„ by . 

pow.rfol ruler t„ , ,4|, 


future 

jn» mo.ios C„B,r mite. ; l,.ri„g 

Moviw on: norall thr pipty nor wit ^ 

Shall lure it back to cancil half a line 
Nor all thj tears waal, out a word of it. 

III. Tlia DfroBTECs' VtBSIOV, 

of the TwWet'fit’'"* ^'*1’'^' *■*“’ deporte.1 Witor 
^lll u i* report- 

rep»^r(atiotf« to h""k 0 


and the Bril,.}. Be;,d' 1 
thincathalamorcil.,. •"’""R 




and irerforirg'lJ p TliaroW 
Into the l»<wan'« r^r d , i ^ Inquire 
death of Won »n In tl.. SU»]iicioua 

t-™- If .0 o,V„, "ll'l ke t.-Tw. to 
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»« done thij, but Tie thruet our meddling noiei tnto all 
the deUili of life, end refine here eud reform there, and 
alirejs, It ma»t be remembered, with inereeeed and 
onccMing tiuetion. It itill, howerer, remetna to ei- 
pltmbowwe hero depriied them of the power of 
oiodifjing their cuitoms , and thin baa been done timplT 
•Sizing on the esHtingcustoma a* wo found them, noting 
theindown, and training them into lawe which thepeoplo 
Oars no power to alter m any way. And, to mabo 
niatlers m bad la they can be, where we hare found 
gapa «« hare filled them up with a kind of law-atucco 
eleipresj rulea taken rery much at bTpliaaenI from 
tnglLh law booka riie old rights of eommonitiea of 
iiinOiia bare thus been entirely absorbed by our Gos- 
rnnient, which has now deprived the people of erery 
pafticie of ciTie power • • a tVe thus aee, as was 
«ry clearly pointed out lo Maine’s ViUagt Comiunnifiea 
only the other day, that if the people hare gamed aoiDO 
benefiu from us they hare alio IcJit other , ind we need 
hardly add that thu results ,t this entiro depnratmo of 
»ttogether deadly and deitructire to the 
rery aiistence of the moat raluablo ponora of mao 
Mr. Chalterji corcludes hi» article with the 
following observations on the eiwtsoee of village 
Self government in Southern India and Municipal 
Admirnslration <f Chandra G iipU, made by Via* 
Mnt Snnlh In his Eurly Uutory of hulut — 

pobliahed by him fthe late Mr 8und»* 
.t?. •bowthat at the heginning of the twelfth 
Ik I.?’, **”*'>oore, a Southern tiera'i, farmed putt of 
all M “ * ‘"’I"” lt*ieodfa Chola-Kuloltung. aod to 


ii! waa well e. 

«o ditaila of the working of 


og of Che ancient Tillage a« 


that tbeCarernniG 

Tbe Tillage asiemoiiaa poseewea conaioer* 
oiSMiniiiistrahyo and judicial uowera, eaerciaed under 
me eupenieioq of the Crown official-. 

, '-•’■‘“'licnR inscriptions of Pirantaka 1, [a ( liola 
,‘"8. •’Oi A U ] are of special inteiest to the studentr 
i Tillage ■□rlitvitiona by reason of the full detail whieli 

the manner in wbich local aff-iirs were ad 
Kowteredby nell organised local conunitteesorpoorA /- 
.1 I ' *•*”^‘“'’8 their eateOBiie adininistratne and jndi- 
al powers under royal lenction It la a pity that tins 
PFwrently eioellenl eystem of local ieK-go»er»niei-t. 

popular lu origin should h«te died oat age* ago 
“OUerq tiorernments would bo happier if Ibcr ctiill 
ointnand cquilly elfectiTa local agency Hie subject 
“M been studied carefully by two iiitire aeliolara. nhoao 
nijOisitiona are well .worth read nc ttjienever the 
jnediieral history of Southern India cornea to be treated 
0 detail a long and interesting chapter must bo dercted 
10 mo methods of Chela administrit on 

ihc administration of tl e capital city Patalipolro 
as prnridcd for by formation of a municipal conimia- 
01, consisting of thirty loembeia, dindod like the war 


The Hindu Moslem Problem 

The Hun'ble Mr. Uiqiio, Dirrister-at-Law, 
writing in the ,l7o(fcnt llehar iipin Dig IUndn 
Moslem Piohlem rankes tli« following tinneteris- 
tle observations ‘ — 

“ Wiiile ppopla in other provinces arc imlulgini' 
in acrimonious fights over some Kmnll thiogs ai.d 
petty deu.1-, we in Beliir a.e living in peace, 
concord and amity, trying to create n common 
ctwic hie for our province, in which no pirticulur 
cUsa 01 creaJ will have nn unfair aivantsge over 
Its neighbours Indeed, it is a unique sight in 
Ibe whole of Xndu to fiod tba Hindus and the 
Muhammadans of light and leading, as iii Behar, 
equally aozious tc make common cause for the 
advaocemetit of then province Toleration, om* 
piomisoand a policy of give and-take have been 
the keynote of our method in all matters and we 
may rightly be and justly aie proud of our 
acoievemint. Where nil others have woefully 
faih-d we have signally ancoeeded. It fs not that 
we have no separate orgamsstioos uf our own. 
No Both the communities have their own 

orgaoirations tor the purpose of sufeguai.lmg and 
advancing theirownspeuvlii.tereibi, ifany.“ But 

us thoy Uke j-.fticuUr ca,e m their working 
they di. not cIhsI. with each other, and jeoparciiae 
the larger ..nd mcie impoitant interests at stake. 
Our harmiinious relalions and active co-operation 
.n all public affura thus alTord a lesson to the 
rest of India Hut although this ques-ioti does 
not happily touch u«, neveitlielcss as cilirens of 
M, 

...J ana on. ... 

Its eolutiun 


SEDITION OR NO SEDITION: THE SITU* 
TIOH IN INDIA Official and noi.”ffic.arv7ew, gome 


of the /Hdion J!n lor. A g 
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The Future of India 

Mrs Annie Besact writes an artlete in tbo 
Central Uinda College Magazlno for October in 
the course of which she says • — 

“Through touch tnbulation has India been gui) 
ed for some five thau<an<i year*, in order that by 
concjuesLa, i-olonisationa, wars, tamulta and utani- 
fold gmdings of the divine wheel, various races 
and sub races might be mingled in the blood of 
her children, to enrich the current of her life 

OiG^irentiatian had done its work, and the 
time for reintegration began to dawn. Messenger 
after messenger was sent to the West tn order 
to permeate its turbulent civilisations with the 
higher ipiritual ileae; apleudid intellects were 
sent thither to lead it onwards to heights cf scien 
tific knowledge and artistic achievement In the 
niBoteenth century the time had come for a more 
■yupathetic mutual uoderstandiog between East 
and West, between the elder and younger Branches 
the Aryan family, and for this the Theosephicat 
Society was founded | it was sent to bring to 
the West the forgotten spiritual knowledge of the 
Fast; to lead it to drink at the long sealed Aryan 
"ells ; it was sent to recall to the East the memory 
of its own treasures to revive Aryan ideals, to 
bring to it the accnmulated treasures of Western 
learning, to knit together the warring elements 
into a sirgle nation and, above all, to blend into 
one the eldest and the youngest children of the 
Aryan Race, the Indians and the English On 
this union, close, brotherly, indissolnble, the 
future Empire depends And it is inevitable. 
Thewe who etrive against it will be eliminated, for 
the will of the Great Father must be wrought 
out. The rebellious, ♦he haters, the inciters to 
strife, will be scattered among other nations, 
among nations backward in evolution, where their 
Unpleasant peculiarities may work less barm 
When the union is Bocomplished, when the field 
is ready, then Vaivaavata Manu will send bitter 
the master intellects of humanity, to raise the 
the people composed of the best elements of His 
race to a dazrling height of glory, and tho great 
Aryan Empire will stand revealed. ” 


India’s Evangelization. 

Tb-s place of honour in the September — October 
noinber of The Hethodut Rt'cleui is gi7°n to a 
paper by.Bishop Warne. The Bishop’s thesis is; 
“ In Indw's evangelitation tremendous and unpre- 
cedented ipissionary problems are tn the solved.’’ 
Wbat are the problems that Bishop Warne con- 
siders face the missionary in India. They aro : — 


First, the fact of India's vast poptilatiuns, with 
their conservative and endu~ing characteristics. 
A second problem is to be found in the mar- 
vellous power inherent in Hinduism to both 


resist and absorb other rsllgiona Buddhism, 
H «is>d aa an illustration of this problem. Under 
As.kft, Buddhism wis made the btnte religion in 
India “ Ilmduisin first resisted and the struggle 
for supremaev continued between these two great 
religions throughout fifteen cen tunas, then rasster' 
fui Brahmanism with its unrivalled astntsnssa, 
absorbed into Hinduism nearly every doctrine of 


Buddhism, ezeept its atheism and caste distinc- 
tions The Brahmans compelled Buddhists to 
acknowledge their supremacy, accept idol woreliip, 
end conforra to the rules of caste.’’ A third pro- 
blem is to be found in the Vedinlle philosophy 
with Its conception of God, PrtDthaism end Idola 
tory The fourth problem dealt with is that of 


trensmigrahon, “Forgiveness lies outside its 
vocabulary" ‘‘Siting in an Indian train, a 


entered, and recognising me as a missionary, 
ho eoon turned the conversation on religion, 
and in perfect English, remarked ; * There is 
one doctrine which you missionaries preach 
that forever makes it impossible for me toaccept 
the Christian religion ’ ‘ What is that ? ’ I in- 

quired.’ He replied • ■ You teach that sin can 
be forgiven; thnt is impossible,’ and declared 
hi8 belief • ‘ What I have sowed,’ that— not 
more, but never less, and never otlierwise— most I 
reap In the fifth problem are grouped caste, the 
aenana, child marriage and enforoaJ widowhood 
while the sixth problem is to be found in the 
fact that the Mohammedan population in India 
IS larger than in any other country. 
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The Commg Boom in Cocoanuts- 

Pwple who look nre pioph*-<iju)ga gcoj 

tine for cccoai lit prtuicrs, a? a let-ult ..f tbw re- 
cent dwoierj of praclunl Diethodi of converting 
crude copra oil into a palatable and MUkfactorj- 
vi'seUble hiiltcr. The sapamfiction qualities of 
cvoanut oil hare long remlereJ it tuvaluaUle to 
^wp-mskrii., who found ilm‘. a large propirliun 
of cocoanut-oil ga\e »uap eekoa the rr.juiute de 
gree of hardneea and re-wui te to the d.su.tegra 
ting influencei.f water, wiliioul the I.>*h of any 
clear, ring p-iwei. Tl.e niitritu.. i,lui of ccHwanut 
oil wasdiKOrered in Eurojo »omo je^rs ago, and 
lU rahiein th.a rerpwt ha« of Ute been rtilliW 
in America sIm The result la tliat the demand 
fur cupra-tlie driel rr.ial of the locoai.ut-w 
inmaa.ngo.it .d all irui<rtien to the »np,.l, 
••l*ciall; tn riauc-, O.rm.n, and the Onited 
Kutu, and a gtT,rt future i« prclictcl f„t cocoa 
««t ml, owing to the ucrtaMrg demand for it 
from aiep.m.Ver.. butter tuaket, and confection 
vm, K-maerten CurtipM,w are now crud.inr 
'l-ra end reSning the ml f7r e-lille uv ,« <Ur 
»ny, end eeliinj. tin,, various 

1 -rri.Ury n.mea.anl new faetc.iw with ,1. 
•" >'>"f 

*t Wkuh iricHnut butter h„ recently I-,,,' „ 
by IWhand »’.rn,.nm..,of,rt..,eni,„ 
bale maiVel eTn-t tuv.n iV.- . 1 t 
. . ' " *''”cfe»n>youi,di 

lo wi irh Mtuwv;a^d ml „ 

■„ U,. 

lUminiry. t'„ r„ i„«te,ut roru,,./ 
fee reel td !.l ar.li^cbUif. , 
ml cf ,1. Cr.i u 

JlrecVM witb roUn-. earth Ttem! , 
.V.Uorer,y ,„Up..,., . 

=■■■»*'* tie eiwEcaweet 
■ ’■ff tl e ejp^ 

•crp'fJrf 


'«a1 at 

’>«'> 70 
* utUr, 
tb ie 
either 


IT Ti U e 
«*1 C.1 *1lli I 


has been increased by heat, and neutralising it 
with magnesia. The substance is then washed 
out with warm water and re melted. One nf the 
most valuable properties of nil cocoanut butters 
is their ability to stand a comparatively' high 
teinpernlure without roblting. 

Snake-Skin Dress. 

The autumn will bring the snake-skin ditss 
into fashion, says the London Daily Exprtts. 
Mr Garret, the originator of this development, 
informed an Exprtst representative that its 
advantages are more manifold tlian would ap- 
pear at the lir^t glance. 

Man-eU ran be achieved by the python’s 
ekin in (lie hands of a clever designer,*' ho said 
‘ for this skin ne.er pulls or gives' It is both 
«aUr-pro>f and pliable, and it can hy skilful 
manipulation of its wondirful scale marking, 
bring into pwmitienco a pretty point or liido a 
d.fect • ll> u.ing the python's ekin for foot- 
sear a f K>t ran bs made smaller, or it can lo 
pneti tircadih or Laperod to a point.' 

•‘Then why should not an entire figure be 
roodellrl tm lh..se l.i.M-breadlh here, a slim 

there, at.enlion callol to a pretty waist, 

w angula.sh.p, trsnsfurme 1 into beautifully 
roun.Mcneat.yt|,o magic .,.<1 of the python’s 


.ct only will women Ur.sfit by this Idea, 
t i« pjihon-s skin should m»ke men’s golf 

entr. (, toator r-ml* .r,.! ^ i , , 

«-o*t« whirli mil 
dwgune rot.nl.ty 

ab-w-! anrm'hrlv,","'y T’’"''* 

will Um.de autumn 

4 , 11 **’'’'^’ abwjlule 

skill tbep,tlo-,“ •rrf‘^«.h the gorgwuS 

t’w’.rrj a sf.e'iil f • ti^mtr)»rre las esta- 

vw.-urR..f, t^dewith Uie 

- ^ rijwt trade 
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Our Present Political Situation 

Q'jite n remark «b1e And outRpaken lecture on 
** Our Present Political SituAti 30 " wia detivereil 
recently before the Madras ^[Aha]^na Sabha by 
tie Hon Mr T. V Seshagiri Aiyar. The following 
wan extract from it 


India's uplifting U bouad up with the power and 
gnatneis o! England, to which Proeidenee has linked 
thiiconntry That its work ahonld be ao moulded as to 
mske an inatrument for the good of our people should 
bees ouch our duty as that of the men who are the 
agents in carrying oot Bnluh policy One ahonld com 
plement tho other. In the work which wo lia»e 
to do, we hare to enticiac more often than to 
eoramend. The pampered man gots fat and unsfielJy 
To him healthy life la impoaaible It n the man who is 
ruhW againat, who la uonstinlly watched, aodwhois 
leirlesily apprised of bia dulcmpcr who oan lay claim 
to a leuad, endunog eenetit itiou It is so with institu 
“*5* administrations It ii to this work of honest 
““ 'aatleii enlieism that I bespeak the energy and 
the riaing generation. They should remember 
wat the education iraperted to them demands that they 
Moalo so use their opportunitiee that they may say in 
II .!°V they hast done lomethicg to make their 
uotberland srorthy of her gecet pest, thet they base set 
weir bind to some ueefal srork, which will maUrtally 
™prota her preipccts, that they base gisen expree. 
won to such uaeful ideas, as will conduce to Uio 
“Ppinesi and eontootment of the people of this 
Muam, and that they hare accomplished eome work 
. j'.i. *''* leiaon the barrier between the rulers 
{*?**'* "*l®d They should remember thet tlis work of 
l» the true work o{.cooatruction They 
Mould tI«o remember that criticism should not eimply 
“Ueetructise. Ihasanerer been of tho cult that says 
»«t you mast on esery eoneeisable occasion proclaim 
yoor lip-loyilty and repeat hs the beads tho go^ lolon- 
noo or Gosernment. These nieanineless reiternbons 
V* deoeiro nobody They can certainly ellactoo 
You cannot be an enemy of Gosrrnment. you 
cisew to Urilish rule, becauae yoo cnli- 

^ , .. ‘et ua asoid nil thii cant Let us try to 

make the Goseinment realise Ihattheir worktoboco 

nd to be fully appreciated stands more in need 
‘St, fearless and upright erilicism than of 
Sdnlstion. Thoae who indulge in Battery 
rA'V''*'f own enda to aerse They are astute euough to 
•Mthat thoae aaseTerations please and sro regardodas 
nl loyalty and atUchmenh They repeat theeo 

ratitudes not because they want to uphold anthonty. 
hutbecausethey want.twluldbe uudemteod thattbey 
w. Ooremment mueh better thinothesedo 

"e ahui hare no pert in this work tVe are consoiooa of 
“e manifold beneOta which British rule has bestowed 

^on ns It IB this Terr consciousness that impels us to 
« Malou. of the reputation of our rulers, and it is that 
Img that loduecens to draw their attention to the weak 
in the administration Ityouwant tobetruoto 
«« tsoremmenl of Great I'.nUin, if you want to be Uwe 


®f honest, I 


The Case of the Transvaal Indians- 

The following is the reply sent to the 
Uadmi Ooremment on behalf of the Injian 
South Afnuin Lengne, Madras, by SecreUries, 
Messrs G A Katesan, Takub Hasan and F. N. 
Jt.arnan Piilai 

fn acknowledging the receipt of O 0 No 728, 
Public, dated 13th August, 1010, we have the 
honor, b} direction of the Erci'iitive Committee 
of the Indian South African League, to submit 
the following further remarks with reference to 
Sumo of the more important ubserrations of 
Cuvemmeut in the above 0 0 , and to request 
that the ruse of the South <\frmn Deportees 
ma) be given more liberal consideration in the 
light of tho additional remarks now submitted, 
tna» has been vouchsafed to it in the 0 0. under 
reply 

Before proceeding further, the League deeiroa 
to express its gralituda to Government for ite 
frank recognition of the fact "that tho rirciim. 
Stances in wbicii the depoiteea find themselves 
are altogether exceptional," and for its willing- 
ness to give eome pecuniary help to those among 
them who Can show that they are destitute, such 
help being restricted to payment of tram charges 
to any place they may desire to go to and settle 
in India or in this Presidency, and subsistence 
alloirance for a period not cxceelinga month at 
the outset. 

Though feeling giateful for this expression 
of sympathy, the League is constrained to submit, 
that in its opinion the point of view from which 
the Covemment has judged the case of the 
d-porleee IS altogether untenable, from whatever 
standpoint their c.tiienehip rights may be viewed 
«s the equal subjects of the same Sovereign Em- 
peior, or as tracing back their connection with 
Indm or the Madras Presidency, end that this 
narrow standpoint of view accounts for the 
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Fruit Industry. 

“Uanning is the method by whirh vegeUblea 
and fruits can he kept fresh for a time OF the 
fruits mangoeaiid pine-apple are most profitable to 
be canned. Government Agriculture Department 
at Shillong canned pint apples the other year with 
excellent results, The following is the piocesa — 
Peel the fruit and carefully lake away ita eyes. 
Then cut it to pieces and put them in tin can ; 
next fill the can with thin syrup Then seal the 
tin carefully leaving a small npertura thioiigb 
which air in the tin will be driven out Now, 
put the filled tin in a bath of hot water and 
boil the whole thing for a few minutes Thu 
will drive out the least trace of air and will 
kill any germ in the fruit and the sugar Then 
seal the tine completely. The air and the germ 
cause thinga to bo rotten, In the absence of both 
of which the fruit in the can will not rot It 
was estimated that 12 cliUtacks of pino-epple 
reriulred lichiltackofaugar. The net eipunae 
per tin wa« As. 4-0 in Shillong- the expenvea likely 
•jbo lean in parts v/hsix fruit* and Uhour are 
■ eaper.” 

Synthetic Ammonia. 

The reautta attained by extensive eip-rimcnts 
conducted at Ltidwigahafet., Germany, aePm to 
show that the manufacture of ammonia from ita 
elemenU at high pressure will soon be practicable. 
Such lynlhetical proluetion w** hitherto coi.»id- 
ered impracticahir, owing to variona rausea, 
but It La* been shown by a Profcaaor at Garlariibe 
Technical High fiobool that it is not imjewaible. 
The d.ffic«Ui».i may he overcome It is rewgiiir^ 
that, in view of the rapid iccrease in the woild’a 
demand for fixe-l nilrccen and the steady dimioa 
tioD of the Cflile saltp<tre dep.>jit». the manu- 
facture of ammonia from it* rl.menU, nitrog-n 
and hydrogen, at only a fraction of the market 
price of ammonia, »<,ul 1 bo of nnormoua industrial 
imporUnce. 


Sugarcane Refuse 

The coanufActure of piper from sugarcano fibre 
has frequently been diseuwd but hitherto the 
difficulty of preserving the fibre intact while 
extracting the sugar juice haa been insuperable, 
as the present machinery cuts and tears the fibre 
so niueh that the bagasse (the dry refuse from 
which the papei is manufactuied) is only fit for 
fuel A parctic.al test is to be made in Eastern 
Cuba of a patented process for expressing the 
juue niid preserving the fibre and pulp for 
papti manufacture. The fibre if sepaiated 
from the pulp by machinery and the water 
H eliminated by evaporation leaving the dry 
fibre and pulp containing the solids and sucrose 
from which augar is made The fibre and pulp 
will be baled aeparately for shipinenb to the 
United States, where the sugar will l>e extracted' 
by diffusion. By this treatment it is claimed that’ 
the fibre is uninjured and can bo used in making • 
high grade paper at a considerable saving as com- 
pare.! will) the cost of other materials. The 
residue from tlie pulp is also suitable for low 
grade papvr. H is claimed that in addition to 
larger preserving the bagasea for paper manufac 
turn a larger percentage of sucrose is obUined 
than is possible ly theformer methodsof ext. action. 

Nifflit-SoU Manure. 

h a view to popuLiriKing the use of night- 
^P^iiment was made by the 
Tiruvannemalsi Municipality i„ the South Arcot 
D».r,c.. Tk, V.ll.,. s,„„j 

r »2-C0 ..„t, Tl,. 

led. 1 r I”'''"" "'-""i-.d »iih JO mrt- 

load* nf ijripij night.aoil i 

ri*e plant* The reauli 


With a 
mil as manure, 


was planted with 

Hist the field (p,0 
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ColoQial Governmtut. Kothiog.hiw been donel^ 
tb« Outernmeats in IndU, to secure to them this 
restitution of their lights. The only «ltero«tive 
left to them is therefore to seek redress m passive 
resisteis, and they have never, it is admit»«d to 
their credit, lent themoelves to any uneonstltu 
tiootl procedure U is not from any spirit of 
wsntoi.nees or bravado that the de|>orlces have 
chosen to go back to Sonth Africa, Their homea, 
their fsaiilies, their wives, mothers, sisters and 
chiHreii are left theie destitute and without any 
help, and if m these circumstances, they desire 
t*) go back, no blame can be imputed to them, 
nor can it be held that ibeu acnon makes them 
less deserving of the help of Government W'bat 
ever tbe motives of the Culonial Government may 
have been, the actual steps they have taken to 
tesr down the family ties of the deportees, aud 
^ deprive the helpless female membeie left 
behind, of the protection of their breadwinniog 
aupporten, cannot, the League etrongly believes, 
Mamend itself to the approval of the Madras 
Oovernaent. If, aa the Madras Oovernuieot 
seem to think, the deportees would do well to 
settle and seek some work in India, how is the 
injury inflicted on their families, oo their 
property, and on their business to be redrease.1, 
nut to speak of tbe complete negation of their 
political status ai.d rights as Utidsh Indian 

subjects T 

The next point urged by Goveroment is that 
temporary relief, like that afforded by the Bombay 
GoverniPent in sending the deportees to the 
province to which they appeared to belong, la 
different from that of supporting them vnthin 
their province, and that Government cannot 
underUko to give tbe latter kind of relief for 
*" lodeflmte period of time, and that the men 
’•‘thins reaaonable time, which is Uken to be a 
tuonth, should fird work for themselves here, 
^is view, it appears to tbe League, can only be 
justifiej assumption that the deportees 


have no claim on Government to any restitution 
of their rights and that there are no humane 
links between themselves and the members of 
their families winch they should strive to 
maifilain, a proposition which only requires to 
be elated tn its nakedness to demonstrate its 
uotenability In tbe riu iiiii't ■•ices now detailed 
by the League, it feels confident the Government 
will Bee that no blame cm siLi>.b lo the deportees 
if they desire to go back to South Africa, and 
that they are entitled Inni're liberal considera- 
tion at Uie hand« of Gmeniinent tbao what 
IV uaiially allowed to oidmvry aervants by one 
month’e notice, which is what the Government 
propoial amounts to, and that the relief to be 
given them must properly be continued to them 
and the members of their families left behind, 
till such time as proper and adequate redreu ta 
secured to then. Tbie redress must come 
at tbe expense of tbe Transvaal Government, in 
the last resoi t Tbe fact that voluntary orga> 
nixstions, like the League, have stepped in to 
render some help from their slender resoorces, 
cannot, it rrspectfully submits, absolve Govern- 
ment from their obligation to rescue tbe 
deportees from their diatresaing plight. That 
the deportees have hitherto cheerfully borne their 
bardsbipa has, m some querteiv, been taken to 
argue that they do not feel them, or that the 
hardships are not serious It is difficult to 
believe that this argument can at all be conceived 
in any spirit of aeriousness On the other hand, 
the cheerfulness of the deportees in their difficul- 
ties IS an iodiuation of their honorable conduct 
and their determioatipq not to transgress con- 
ctitutional methods, consistently with their own 
self respect and the rights of their countrymen. 
They are, the League submits, entitled to credit 
and not to disparagement for such conduct. 

One ether point urged by the Jladras Govern- 
ment, is that they -cannot accept the pro- 
poation that the deportees can as a class claim to 
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ELE'MESTART 6COOOLS IS StADRAS 
The Oommiltee appointed by the Government 
of Madras, last year, to consider tl.e question of 
tbo accommodation to be provided for elementary 
schools in the city of Jfadras has now submitted 
its report. The Oommitteo, we understand, haa 
reported that these schools (other than those 
under Missionary management) are badly located 
and has recommended that the Corporation of 
Madras should build 40 model seb >o1s, 2 for each 
Municipal division, at a cost of bet'veen Rs. 8,000 
to Rs. 10,000 each, the cost being spread ovei 10 
years. It 5i calculated that the cost of mamte- 
nance of each school will be about Rs 1,500 per 
anniiin or Rs, 00,000 for tho 40 schools, of 
nliieh, it is ejpected, about Us. 12,000 will be 
recovered from schooUecs. Thus, the Corporation 
willhave to Ineuraniipenditure of Rs 48,000eTory 
year. The Oommiltee have recommended that, in 
view of the increased cost, Got ernment should free 
the Corporation from the aid of shout Us 20.000 
which it is now giving to these schools annually 
IXnUK STL'DEVTS IX ESflLAXD. 

The English centre of Indian studenU lias 
been transferred to the new j remise* in Cromwell 
Road. A much greater inflnx ot etodenU is 
expected this year The National Indian Asso- 
ciation will move in afewdsja and the North- 
brook f^ociety will begin in S'ptemWr to contri- 
bute to the tiiaintcnance of the centre but a 
conRiJ.Tal)Ie‘ and. perhsps tbs maln^ s.bue «iU 
fall on the Indian reveiiura. 

It is undrfslocvl that I/ird Morlej’s Depart- 
mental Committee b»B recommended vesting the 
control in a Managing CoramitW corsbling of 
the Educalioiial Adtiwr, a member noroirated 
by the Secretary rf State and a representative 
appointed by the General Committee conpoaed 
of all the memb-ra of the eaverrjng bodies cf 
participating in*h*ntion« 


ENDOTfUEST OF A HICII BCHOOL. 

The tiustees of Mr. Gonlhandaa Soondordas 
paving offered the Rorobay Government Rs. 
50,000 for tbo erection of a High School 
fit Jalgaon tho Government, in a Press Note, 
pave accepted tho offer for the object desired. The 
^hoolistobe called the “Goidhandas Soonder- 
daaHigli School,” and the Government ere to pro- 
vide any funds over and above tbe fifty thousand. 


SELF-OOtERSUENT IS TDE C.N'IVEHSITE. 

The Umvorsvty of Wisconsin is the first aca- 
demy in the United States to establish a system 
of student self government in all matCeis of 
dwtplww A <5( the rtiidecvt* Uiat tlvey 

may Vie allowed to try all violations of Univer- 
sity rules in a court of their own has been grant- 
ed, The authorities will execute tho sentences 
of this court or will themselves act as n court 
of appeal 

wontb’s CSIVEPSITIES. 

A German academic journal gives acme interest- 
•ng particulars regirding the number and 
strength of the world’s uiiivereities. It appears 
that there ere 125 universities, and that in 
1908 no fewer thin 228,732 etuienta attended 
their lectures Tlio great Rerlin University is 
at the head of the H.t with 13,884 students 
• nd IS clcsely fullowad by Paris with 12,985. 
The third pi i/.,. j* occupied by Rudapest with 
0,551, then Vienna with G,205. Germany, with 
« o! thes» great seats of learning, and a total 
of IS at the top, folloned at a 

longdistance by Prance with 16 unirersitiea and 
3-.000 students. Great Britain comes next with 
15 ui.ncTvUiM and 25,000 students, followed 
by Austria-Hungary with eleven and 30,000. 
lUly has 21 universitios. hut only 24,000 students, 
llusaia nine «nd 23.000, Spain nine snd 12.000. 

four and 

Sweden three and .5,000, Uoumania two 

•"d .1.000. and Holland five and 4,000. 
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INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

The Tronble in the Transvaal. 

A Blue Book [CM. ^303] h^sbeen n-.ued the 
Colci.iil Olfica conUinirg “ Portlier Lorrospon 
dence rel itioj! to la ’I'lutioii »fiV<ting Asi^tu-t in 
the TnmMiel ” This eoire«p T.ilei.ce, i tnging 
from IVhruery 2, 1909, to Angusl 8. 1910, con 
eists m»in!y of the coiupUiiits lodged nt the Colo 
oiil Offii.‘e bj the South Africs Biitish lixlisn 
Comcautee an 1 other IikIiso Soi-ta'iee, >n.l of the 
replies, chiefly in the *h«f>» of deni .Is, letiirnetl 
from South Africa to the inquiries aildresse.! to 
the (Xlonisl Goveinnienla by ihe SerreUry of 
State 

Aq early protest this year was from Sir M M 
Bhownagjree, who wrote to the Coloniil Oihce 
•ith IwrticnUr reference to lh« ca*e of a Mr 
r.BHtiiQijij who K, he ttate<l, the tirtual leadei of 
*he Taraee communiiy m South Atric* ai..l 
» tnan of the Ugliest integrity He is a weilihy 
man and • great phiUfithropi*t, and eubmiite-l 
hiin<elf to practically a year's imprieontnent with 
haH labour in protect againat legiMation which 
•n common with so ciani of hia countrymen. 
*>« regirded a< needle-sly degrading to a 1oi-al 
»fiJ not UBimpi'rlant eection of Ilia Mayeatre 
tuhjacla. •• In their struggle for what they con«i fer 
t.' be their elementary rights," wnlea Sir Man 
tb*rj«., ..lb, Tra'scaal Uritiih Inf.ans ha»e 
»Wle.l loenSWr the penaltiea of Ihe law ii> the 
k'’?* that they may thereby concince their fellow 
‘''looUu that they are a aelf respecting community, 
•hvi hoH »,lt respect dearer than moretary 
•«d physical disosrefort and suffering Their 
i* to app«,l V, ih, Vwiter instincts cf their 
filers arj eghhoura." 

trail razai’s irrcat *t stm.w«EST 
_ On Jane S, Lord Crewe addre«»«.f the fellowirg 

‘'■'pram to the Gocernoc General ef South 

Aftva 


that further deportations will iut 


Refemog tp Transvaal Governors telegram, No. 1’ 
May, 4, and previous correspondence, Government of 
India iiase telegraphed that they are receiving ouioerous 
protests against action of lisnsvaal Government in 
matter of 60 deportations referred to Accounts 
are being published of neglect and want of pro- 
per fo<^ and medical treatment on boardsbip, 
with regard to winch further inquiries are being 
made Goremment of Bombay have objected on 
■aiiitary grounds to destitute persons being landed 
10 Ituoibay, and hare strongly represented seriousness 
of political effect in India of action of Transvaal Govern- 
meat Tlity hare also reported that another batch of 
Indiana is about to bo deported and rriiuested that 
Uoisrniacnt of India will use every means possible to 
preveot fuvther deportations. Goveroment of India 
repreecnt thatecen if Transvaal C.oTernBient was acting 
action taken was iDipohlie, and 
laify strength of feel- 
■..K •••veui esii.mg in inuis, ana Will greatly incrcaso 
difficulty of acttling whole question of positien of 
ludiaua in South Africa It is also again stated that 
some of deportees were domiciled lu Natal, and that 
laiuiliM of some of them were left in South Africa uu- 
provided for It appears from Prsn telegrams that 
riotlbeoa started back to South Africa ateeco 1 
than be glad if yon will take etrliest poeaible 
opponouity of eoDiniunieating with your Uinistert 
J1‘* Majesty’s OovernnicDt ar« 

I of the political 

and eametUy t 

ofavoijing them. ... ,r»m s> 

Oosemora telegram No 1. lleccinber U. aed premoua 
co^pondenee, that Traoivatl □evemneot wer* prs- 
parwd W introduce amending Aaistie legialaljon. wLch 
to mecliag Indian posi- 
21. eonUioed sUt*- 
-arded onaiite of .M.oi.tera awl.eg that, while unable 
■stwoulJ '■ ‘ enEdealthal' 

aWy legialat.oo 

opmion of Ilia , ......... 

w^happity .naiigurnled' UiaTby * «Ttrenien‘t‘of ^ 
...... t,p,ut,on Inlh 

fiat your Jlioislere will concu 
to effect permanee 


V the question 

deeply impressed .... „„ uwmicni 

results likely to fellow from further deporUtions 

and earneaUr In... .K.i 

I pereeiTo from Transraal 


iiteof .Mioi... 
let. they felt et 

on have opportunity of a 
'"■peeling Asiatic imniicr 


In the 


regrettabto e 
TraBSTiskand they triis 
tn thia »ww, and will ci 

b> all parties. 

. ^ orge'ih»rdepomtm" 

at least that further deportaljoi 
I winch reasonable eieeplioii mi 


should ho p 
he taken. 


Tti. amrib* or rut L-noy wtztmr. 

The following ,h, ,hief poirt, of the reply 
^ th. Lnion M,„a,te„ J 

lemlGlaLtofie-— ^ ^ 

Two hnndred and SfiT-oovn.. t.s 
Cbioean.and three Msuntisn. a.. t*»nt«-eJght 

Mareh H wh,, ^»r-HtatioU 

MToetun tr w,. affordwl tTlhe *.d”Td^^ ^^"7 

To^r^ '-"th Afn^'b:! 1^' 
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MEDICAL. 


SALTLESS DIET. 

Within the la.st ten yeirs, writes the Indtan 
Utrald of Health, many articles have appeared 
in the leading medical journals of France 
relating to the treatment o! disease by means 
of a diet from which salt was excluded, and 
more recently German physicians have given the 
question consideration A. leading medical journal 
of Derlin has published an account of a number of 
infants treated for eczetni by putting them upon 
a diet in which the amount of s-<U eaten was only 
the quantity ordinarily found in buttermilk. 
As a result, we aie told, of this simple tientment 
«h5ch consisted simply m the cntUuImg of 
four-fifths of the amount .if adt oidumulv used, 
the infants all recovered, the c-'z-ma diMppc«nng 
completely within four to eix iveeka, F.om these 
obeervatiui a it seems very piobshle, it >« aUted 
•' that eczema In nursing clnldcen mny ofiei, be 
duo to the ezccMive use of salt on the part of the 
mothers. This is, tl en, another iniporlant dietetic 
• fact to which nursing tnolheraehoul.l give atten- 
tion. It is more than likely that many adults 
Bulfer from ceiema as the result of a too free uae 
of salt in the food/' The addition of salt i„ 
wys this paper, is not esaentnl eiM.cr lod»g.s‘,oii 
or any other bodily function. “ U has no value 
except to give a pleasant laale to eon.e f.>o.l euba 
Uiicea which woul 1 otherwise U disagieeaW.. U 
is more than probable, however, that even IW, 
demand for salt is due to an artificially cuUival«d 
habit nllier than to actual neevaeity." Dartors 
would seem to continue to disagree on even such 
common matters of daily u».ge aa the coneump 
tiouofaalt. After what we have he-rd for ecme 
time past about common Bait aa a cure for »> 
many diseases, this theory of the kiltl.^s diet cure 
comes well-nigh perplexirg cn poor, disc.,,, 
stricken humanity. 


IODINE FOR CUTS 

Iodine is so good a skin-disinfeclant that it is 
now recommended for cuts and abrasions. The 
application of tincture of iodine is simple. It is 
merely painted on and allowed to evaporate, and 
the part covered with absorbent cotton held in 
plvco by B bandage The part is not to bo washed, 
as this ten<!s to carry microbes from the sain into 
the wound. The dressing should be renewed 
dally, and iC is said that the treatment maintains 
perfect asepsis and causes the wound to heal 
laptdly. 


Fnut-eaiing enables us mstirially to check the 
encroachmeat of death upon life, which comes 
through ossification of the tissues of the body and 
bones. The fruit juices cleanse the earthy 
matter from the tissues and !s this way tend to 
prolong life. From every stanilpoiiit fruit is 
invaluable, as en eiticle of diet. 

ReUAllK&l]],£ FOOD rilBSERVATIVB. 

The Craven nithod of preserving me.at lately 
found by Iialian experts to promise advantages 
over all other processev, consists in draining the 
veins of the slaughtered ani.iml, and then inject- 
mg a solution of 100 puts of water, 25 of kitchen 
•«l», and 4 of acetic acid to the amount of one- 
tenth of the living weight. I., the Turin test*, a 
treated al.oep and calf were hung for 75 days i.i 
a cellar et Cl» F They were then skinned, 
d.w^d, end cut up, when the flesh was found 
fresh ,n appo.rt, ce with no trace of putrefaction, 

-d tender. unusu,„3,well.fl*voured. 

digMtibleai.d nutriiious. 

TO ct'iiB A err 

pul it on the e\« „ to moisten it, then 

li >« u'i'rrrihrr- v.-pi' 

gone. If not, a .^ond i'Jfoly be 

re«..ve it. h«« .1 sure to 

".'pp, TPi-i p- 

retirinc sonr, .cr... * metier just 


hefore retiring 


^Of-naffecteacure.' 
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Mr, J, P Btftrk ti)ok the chair, atiJ ims about 
to rpait when his ctairmanship was ehsllengwl by 
Rev. Wni. McCulloch Mr. Stark said it was 
necessity fcrsome one to pre.side until a ehaimiBD 
was elected He would do so, and asked for 
noBinatioDs The various gentlemen nominated 
havinv declined, with the exception of Mr J P 
Stark, the Utter took the chair, and expUioed the 
object of the meeting. He declared that if the 
principle of cootie trading were once admitted into 
Springs, then it would be an awful thing for the 
white race. (Appliiiise) Other Esat Rand pro 
perty owners had had the good ta-ste V> refrain 
from letting their properties to coolies, why should 
Cooncillot Danes give aueh an evil lea.* t 
Councillor 1. M Qoodm in moved the folloaing 
nHoIutloD ■— 

"That thu meeting call for the resignation of 
OouneillorJ E Davies as lie his betrejed the 
public support which was accorded him and de- 
clares that he is acting as a traitor to the cause of 
»hlte South Africa in so far as the Spungs com 
^ oooity understands the phrase,'' 

Mr, H. H Smith seconded 
The Rev, TVtn, McCulloch said that everyone 
knew he was opposed to coolie trailer*, but he 
spoke in the interest of fair play He cbarac 
terised the oieetng as a cowardly and malicioiia 
attack on a Mlow Couniillor, and staled that the 
property in dispute did not now belong to Conn 
cillor Davies who, however, would probably refnee 
resign even if a thousand simitar reeoJolions 
*frB passed. 

Mr. H H. Smith said that Mr. McCqllocb’a 
remarks were “ piffle ” 

On being put to the vote, the motion was carried 
hj 69 votea to V6, a number of those proeent 
declining to vote 
Mr Mathews propoeed • — 

"That this meeting instruct the Town Council 
to call upon Councillor Davies to vacate the Muni- 
cipal offices occupied by him ” 

This was not put to the meeting which went 
On to diiicuss a further resolution— •' T«at no 
lichees be granted to Asiatics in Springs ” 

Very little differerce of opinion existed on this 
tubject and the Resolu'ion was curried amid loud 
ones of “ No Asiatics.” 


British Indians in Trinidad 
An Indian C iriespondent in Trinidad sends us 
some interesting pirticulirs regarding his country- 
men who havB settled in the iiknd. “ Many 
years ago" he writes, “ our people out here were 
looked upon aa ‘ inferinra,’ and were largely em- 
ployed as ‘ hewsrs of wood and drawers of water,’ 
but thanks to the Oinailian Presbyterian Mission 
which, dunijg the past half century, has opened 
up •chools exclusively among the Indian villages 
and estates, education and t7estern civilisation 


have been brought to our doors " 


To-day there are in Trinidad acor** of fndian 
teachers, severul lawyers, docttini, merchants, 
ministera, hnd owners— all East Indians holding 
their own with the other memheis of the commun- 
ity To protect their special interests there have 
been formed an “East Indian National Congress 
of Tnnidad” and also an '* East Indun National 
Association of Trinidad " The former body has 
taken up a case in which two indentured Indian 
labourers were shot on the Bien Venus sugar 
•state, tbe one being kilted on the spot, 
and the other dying next day in hospital. 
What IS dwribed by the Trinidad J/irror as 
“one of tbose periodical outburats of dissatisfac- 


tion " eeems to have occurred, and ended, accord- 
ing to themajonty of witnesses, in an attack on 
an overseer named Sanderson, who, it is alleged, 
feaiiog bodily harm drew his revolver and shot 
the urfortunate men The families of the dead 
men approached the Congress for legal assistance 
The Committee decided to send Mr. R J. Nanco 
and Mr. F. E. M Ilosein, Barristers at Law to 
watch the pr.iceediiiga at the inquest 

The former could not appear owing to a previ- 
ou^gagament, and the latter was prevented by 
the Police from taking part in the inquest, the 
t *' ’’ that the matter 

was biiahol up An extraordinary meeting of 
^ ‘i* Congress was thereupon called 
with Mr C, D Lalla the President, in the Chair’ 
•od It m3 resolved to Uke such etens Counsel’ 
«^ht advise whereby tbe liberty of British eub- 
je^ my in the present be vindicated and in the 
future be efiectually preserved. 
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LOSD lURDlKaS 

The address to the iocoming Vic^ioy coutains 
the following expressions of sentiment by the 
City Fathers of Bombay: — “ The natural pleasure 
which the City of Ccmbay feels in welcoming e 
new Viceroy IS enhanced in this instance by the 
fact that your lordship, like the experienced 
nobleman from whose hands you are receiving 
the charge of this great continent, has a heredi- 
tary connection with India which is an auguiy 
both of a natural aptitude for statesmanship and 
of personal sympathy with its peoples Nearly 
seventy years have passed since your lordship's 
ancestor Sir Henry Hardmgo penned lus famous 
letter to the greatest of Li glish Quecnsdeclaiang 
that in order to reward Native talent and render 
it pructicallj useful to the State he bad evolved 
a scheme whereby the most meriionom students 
would bo appointed to fill the public offices which 
fell vacant thrciighout B:ngal and but three years 
later, after a severe struggle with the bikh power, 
he was aHo to report that peace had been finally 
esUbhiheil beyond the Norlh-Weel Frontier and 
throughout India, The peerage whirli Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria conferred upon your 
lordohip’s aneoetor in 1B16 was a well-deserved 
reward for Iho skill, courage and etateemanship 
with which he olTeclod internal peace and etrove 
to set the people of India upon the path of ad- 
vancement. At this juncture when Indium pa^- 
ing through an epjcU of iiotnense change, sorisl, 
political and economical, and when much has to 
be ejected towards composing differences of op,, 
nioii reoncili.ig diwiordant elements sndccneol,. 
dating the universal sentiment of Isyally to the 
, Crown, we rejjiv-e b. Dunk that India will |,as« 
at the helm of affairs a sUtesm&n whose instinct 
fur governing is inherited from hi» great ances- 
tor aid has been firmly esUblLsoed by active 
work and manifull expenenee in tbv field of in- 
ttrntlional diplomacy." 


LOED MIKTO. 

In the course of the draft nddress of the Bom- 
bay Corporation to Lord Minto, the following 
occur: — “The country will not forgot a Viceroy 
who, in spite of opposition and unrest in certain 
quarters, has in liia exalted office steadfastly 
maintained and adhered to the noble and gene- 
rous policy laid down by the great British states- 
men cf the past, namely, the advancement of the 
Indian people and their larger participation in 
the governance of this continent. At the mo- 
ment, your lordship graciously accepted our last 
address the rules affecting the extended and re- 
formed Councils had just been published. Since 
then the Oounoils have been formed and have 
commenced their labours in a manner which 
offers the fairest augury for the future welfare of 
India. It is on tbia great scheme that the grati- 
tude of India towards your lordship primarily 
rests. In ibis expression of regret at your lord- 
ehip’s departure we desire to include also the 
name cf the Countess of Minto, whose kindly 
interest in the well-being of the women of this 
country has touched many a h«art and endeared 
her name to the mothers and daughters of India."* 


Referring tj the Sheriff of Madras’ visit to 
Ooty and the proposed entertainment to U. E. 
the Goveinor, the ILndu comments thusi- 
Ihe information which has reached us locally is 
that an en»e.Uinae«t is being organised avowed- 
ly by friends and admirers of 8.r Arthur Lawley. 

ist struck us as moat singular in the move- 
ment when we first heard cf it sometime ago 
in ®y*^ry in which the initiatory proceed- 
ings were keptshroude.l , 

should have been ^ 

•nooUiBlisd still to 

to loBve Madtus w/ u* Arthur Lawley 

that Dewan Bahadur V doubt, however, 

the matter on his own i, i w*’'"" “Cts in 

only friends and admir * '*1 
notin hU Xll in T Arthur and 

«prewating its Citu.Bs " ** of Madras 
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FEUD&TORY IHDIB. 

The Travaocore Deportation 

1. THE omcuii 7ERSI0S 
Mr. K. Rimakrishna Pillay, d a , Editor of a 
VtmscuUr paper in Trirandruro, eslled Sitadf»- 
eMimizni, naa recently depoited under orders of 
the TrsTAncore Gorernment from the State, 
the printing press and other oiatenala belonging 
to the SwidtiMunani were seized and cor.fis 
rated and the newspaper and all copies of it were 
ordered to be snppreesed The Proclamation of 
the Maharajah authonzing the above mentioned 
Acts is a ehort one and is as follows — 

“Whereas wears aatiafiwi thit m the public 
latere-t the newapipei 5i«jd«ietAini'»ni published 
»t Trlvendrum should be suppressed end its 
Msragiiig pfopiietor end Editor, E Ramaknsbna 
P'llsy.tsmoTed from our territory. We are here 
hy pleased to command that the aforesaid E 
RamaitUhna Pillay shall be forthwith ai rested and 
tslen beyond the limits of our State aod that the 
sforeaild K. Ratnakrishoa Pillay shall not be 
allowed to return to or re enter our State until 
and unless we are pleased to ccmmaod otherwise 
We are also pleiaed to command that all lasaes of 
tbs newspsppr 5iraif«sa?Ainniti wherever found. 
And aUo the piiotiog press at which the Said 
newspaper .l^ica'irMiAi'naiu has been printed with 
*11 Its accessories and appurtenances shall be for- 
feited to «ur Gorerniaent We are farther 
ple**ol to command that no action civil or crnnin- 
»'. shall he against our Government nor any 
t‘“Cer of our Government for any act done or 
purporting to be done in purauance or under the 
•athonly of our commands h»rein conUined." 

II. na T n. sAin's rfATEMevT. 

The above is tbe official version The case for 
‘he deportee IS thn« stated by Dr T.M >’airt— 

A few days ago t learned from the telegrams 
^rpeanng in the dfthfnu Daify papers about the 
W 


deportation of the Editor of the 5it>fKJfsa6Ai?nant 
of Xravancore and of the eonSscatioo of bis press 
by the Travanf ore Government As 1 had not tiil 
then the lemotesC suspicion of the esiatcnce of any 
newspaper in Travancoro with seditious tendencies, 
I waseursona to see for myself the articles for 
which the offending Travaneore journalist had 
been so summarily and seveiely dealt with The 
difference of opinion among the leading Madras 
newspapers as to the justice or otherwise of tbe 
punishment me^ed out to Mr Ramakruhna Fillai 
made by curiosity all tbs keener With socie diffi- 
culty I managed to get tbe back numbers of the 
.Suv«i'M&Aink>»« and I have now perused a good 
many issues of that paper f hare eo far failed to 
detect a single seditious article or expression in 
the columns of the i'lra'fMa^Aim'ini But I do 
not for a moment say that 1 admire the articles 
10 that paper There are a goo i many articles in 
It which are nothing but vulgar abuse of the pre- 
sent Dewan of Ir.ivanrore Some of them are 
distinctly defamatory and would, in my opinion, 
secure tbe conviction of the Editor in any Court 
of Law But I cannot find anything in tbh 
5ic<><feAaAAi.ivrHi which can be cuastnied as 
an offence against the Sovereign or the State. 
Even tho libellous attacks on the Dewan are 
made against him pepsomlly and not in his 
capacity as Dewan In the leading article of the 
NicivtasaMim^ii of August 24th last, whicfi, by 
the way, is the most virulent of all that I have 
read In that paper, the writer goes on to say that 
wAnt ki kat to eny oAont (Ae Dnrnn i< natAmy eon- 
intA iniery, or o^iaf hiyh handtdnt!- or 
OpprttiiOH of tki poor 6nt is «inn»ef*f tcilA Us 
Drirm’nu^uol morality \es. And that is the 
one subject which I fin 1 very exhaustively dealt 
with in the columns of the ^leudeeniAimanf 
The subject IS not » „rr elevating one and the 
Urgoage uwd is not always very elegant. M.U. 
yaUm even at iU best is not a very poli-hed and 
flextWe language. Theophile Gautier or Pierre 
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POLITICAL. 

AGENT OR VICEROT. 

The Thnes of Iiulia, — Tlio S^cia) Cor* 

re'ipondent of The Tinies, in an arttele on the 
Government of Indio, finally disposes of Lord 
Slarley’s dictum, announced through his Under* 
Secretaiy, that the Viferoj of India is the agent 
of the Seere'.ary of State in Council In addi‘aon 
to the arguments demoli«hing this theory he 
itminds Loid Morlej that he has ignored one of 
the most important features of thaVireregal Office, 
namely, that the Viceroy is the direct and personal 
representative of tho Kuig-Emperor “ From this 
point of view any attempt to lower his Office 
would tend dangerouRly to weaken the prestige 
of the Crown, which, to put it on the lowest 
grounda, is one of the greatest a6«et8 of the 
British lUj." Again, when Mr. Montagu spoke 
of Lord Motley working through the agency 
of I/jrd Hinte, ho forgot the eiiatence of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The Viceroy is un- 
known to statute •. the only authority recognised 
by the Legislature U the Governor-Geoeral in* 
Council It is true that during the greater 
part of the past five years the Viceroy’e Council 
has sasnravd an attitude towards gmt ques- 
tions of policy that may be said to have justi- 
Tied tho Under Secretary in forgetting iU exist- 
cnee, but there it is. for anybody who wishes 
to nnderelaiid Indian constitutional govern- 
ment to reckon avith. On the whole, we are 
inclined to welcome the discussion that has arisen 
from Mr. Montagu’s .tudied misinterpretation of 
tho relative positions of the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India. It has served to 
remind Lord Motley that his conception of the 
Secretary of State as the sr moiohina h„ no 
legal warrant, and that the shaping of great 
policies by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 

through the medium of private telegrams haa no 

winction either in law or practice. Although the 


Oovernmeiit of India can never bo satisfactorily 
constituted as long as the OivIH.an Members 
regard a Membership as a stepping-stone «to a 
Lieutenant-Governorship, sUH all indiyduals aro 
not likely to be so acquiescent or npatbetic as 
those with whom Lord Minto worked— or ignored 
and the Governor-Gcneral-in-Counoil — not the 
Viceroy or the Secretary of State's agent — must 
be responsible for the execuivo government, which 
fts Mill stated so forcibly, must bo situated in 
India itself. 


The common complaint, as we s.ai'd the other 
day, is that Indians are no good in the matter 
of managing vessels. But the fact of the matter 
18 that very little opportunity is afforded to the 
Indian tosUow his ability in this direction. So 
close is the preserve maintained by the rulers in 
this particular respect that even Euresiana would 
not be given a chance to serve in the Royal 
Navy. What wo boldly assert is that given the 
opportunity and the training the Indiana would 
prove as good sailors, as good navigators, as good 
commanders as any other race living. Give them 

th. tr«ini„s ».>a (.cilitre, ,.,.1 it Ih.y 

r.il, tWn eet them down a. unfit if you wili ; but 

not before. W.tbinbil i, , p,„mouul duty 
".th u, to pro,, to lb. world b.youd t»,il or 
doubt our epeeit, f „„ij.t. with 

tb. ohjeel view ,b„„,d 
pt.o., Co.,,p„,i„„„,„„ 11 ,^ f.ilureoflhe 

twoproueer Oomp.nie, .b.uld n„, deter or die- 

3b*' J'"- "" ">”»? I-li- 

3 rtb iLlr fire. 

encourego younK"l"ndf.nB .People is to 

epprenticea or mMat ' * Jmn their vessels as 

eufficient training 

mote them to situations nP t P’’”* 

once the Indiana iTove tt, •* “1^ »9 officors. And 
take long to induce the On It will not 

*<h»nceinthe Indian a, to give them 

found t.. scat for th»m '““"o when they have 
Empire.— A. Ji the Council of the 
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Primary Pidacation in Fatiala< 

Ths SUharnj^ of Patiala baa allotted Rs 10,000 
in the Elacatioii Budget foi the spread of Primary 
Elncatioo. He has further ordered that every 
Tillage prepared to collect 30 boys foi learning 
the Gurmakhi language shall have a Primary 
Schoal in Gurinnfchi provided at once and that in 
election and appointment of Zaitdars, Safaidpoeh 
and Nanibardars, other qualifications and con- 
siderations being equal, preference should aa a 
rule be given to those who are literate and edu- 
cated and have assisted in the spread of, or otJier- 
»ise taken interest in education. 

Hia Highness has also prohibited forced labour 
tn his SUte. 

Public Ser^ce in Cochin. 

New Ragulalions have been issued by the Dewan 
of Coehia regarding the qualification of candidates 
for the State Service. The Dewan, in a previous 
Nate on the subject, obseived. — ” Education has 
ia Ihu country acquired a marketable value, for 
iJoirersity degrees hare become passports for 
OoTemment sernce. Thi«, more than anything 
else, is undoubtedly the cause of the several 
defects that have been pointed out frotn time 
I® time in the educational system that is at 
ptesent in vogue But so long cs the State tosisls 
to the passes in certain public examinations ae 
lodispensable and naVee them paseporls for 
Government service, the tendency must be to 
attach undue importance to degree*, etc , and boys 
'an have no other ambition but to secure a paaa 
*ith a view to command a certain price in the 
In accordance with the views then 
**pr*s8ed, It is now laid down that general edoca- 
Uona] qualifications will not be insiste.l on in the 
of any poets in the superior service carrying 
• salary of l«a than R*. 20. In regard to posts 
•ith a higher salary, no candidate will be eligible 
*>o'«ss be has a Secon lary School-Leaving Certifi- 
®**"® of the Cochin State, or from Sladroe or 


Travancore. Further, candidates will be required 
to passcertain departmental tests These depart- 
mental examinations will be held once a year, and 
will be conducted by officers nominated from 
time to time by the Dawan . — Madras Mail 

The Moslem Split in Kashmir. 

The Obserter, the organ of the local Moslem 
League, says that the truuMs nti account of the 
aplit between the two leading Mahomedan fac- 
tions at Siioagar has been aatisfactonly settled 
owing to the inteivention of H. H. the Maha- 
rajah, who called the heads of the two parties, 
aa well as the Mutwalis of the mosques and 
sbnoes aud othei notables, to a private Durbar 
at tlia Shergerhi Palace ILi Highness deli- 
vered an impressive epeech emphasising the neces- 
sity of the mainleuance t.f peace and cultivating 
amity and goodwill, and His Highness assursd 
the audience ot bia personal regard and sympathy 
for bie Mabomedan eubjecls A document, binding 
all concerned to mutual goodwill and proper 
behaviourin the future, waa then produced and 

the signature of both parties was taken 


PADABHAI NAOSOJI'S 
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Ilk# a pair of ecissor#, tlie p"n b^-ing placed on 
one blade on tlie sheet, being held in place by 
guides, atn) the other blade coming down entting 
from the point into the pierced bote. These 
Blitting machines require the most carelol ad- 
justnent and constant attention, foi if a pen is 
nut slit exactly in the centre, one point will be 
sharper than the other, making a scratchy end 
poor pen 

ElaMIMNO 4SD 7I'?ISH1'«0 
The pen has now passed through all the 
mechanical operations, and is sert to the ex 
amming room, wnere every pen is carefully 
eiamiDed, and if there are any imperfection# in 
Its manufacture, it is rejected md goes into the 
scrap or waste metal to be re melted After 
being examined they are sent to the polishing 
cans, where they are placed in non cjbndeis 
and caused to revolve until they are quite bright, 
and are then eent over to be coloured, brmted 
and varniabed The colouring is #11 done by 
heat, a certain degree being required for eech 
finish After being coloured they aie varniehed 
•hichiedone by iiutB"rsing them in a vessel 
filled with varnish, then pUeicg in a shaker 
to throw off the euperfluoiis varoisb, tboo baking 
them Orel coke fire There are also a good many 
finished by plating with gold, silver, piekeJ and 
copper. They are then sent to the boxing room, 
’vherothey are egain Inokedover or eiannoed by 
aa expert, and, if passed, are boxed up and labelled 
for the market— TAe /ntfian Ttxtile Jmimnl. 
TJUIization of Waste. 

To utilize roanufiicturing waste is in some 
easesa serious problem, and a Committee of the 
American Chemical So< lety, under the Chai'mm- 
ship of 0 . AlUman, Svvarthmore, Pa., have 
undertaken a solution Maonfaclurere are to 
«port the waste available Each kind will be 
pven scientific investigation, and it is expected 
that materials hitherto lost will become eco- 
nomical new sources of chemical elements and 
uf various profitable tew products 


Floating Exliibitions- 

The Men of holding floiting exhibitions seeins 
to be becoming more popular in Eastern-Europe- 
an countries A syndicate has cow been formed 
■I. Athens to run or e for Grecian products and 
manufacturers This exhibition Is to visit the 
following towns — Canes, Alexandria, Fort Said, 
Beirut Larnaka, Mersica, Rhodos, Vathy, Chios, 
Smyrna, Mitylene, Dardenelles, Constantinople, 
Varna, KavalU and Salonika It hassevcral times 
been suggested that the Government of India 
(Commerce and Industry Department) might 
endeavout to promote a floating exhibition for 
the benefit of the international commerce of 
India Probably the idea will be considered 
under tbs comiDg new regime 

Cottonseed As A Human , Food-Stuff 

Cottonseed as a human food'Stufr is being 'boom* 
ed’ by tbs Texas CotloDseed Crushers' A a.... . 
ciation. li IS claimed that tbe flour has n nutritive 
value more Ib-iD five times that of wheat fiour, 
nearly three times that of lean beef, and from 
three to thirty times that of many of the best 
known ami most frequented used articles of food 
such as beams, peaa, fiesb egg>, milk, oats etc 
The followiQg labia baa been published as show- 
log tbe protein and fat contents of various articles 


Cottonseed flour 
Wheat flour . . 
Corn meal 
Garden peas , , 
Fresh eggs 
Milk 

Lean round of beef 
Oita 
Bice . 






53 90 7-17 61 07 

10 68 1 05 11 73 

0 17 3 77 12 94 

24 60 1 00 25 60 

13 40 10 50 23 90 
3 40 4 00 7 40 

19 50 7 30 26 80 

11 80 5 00 16 80 

12 40 ISO 14 20 


• .. 1 eu 14 20 

Some aulhoritieswbohave examined tbe chemi 
^ conetiluents of cottonseed flour are said t 
have recommended it to del.ca^.lv 
..a i„„ 

“'oh protein and fat content and ita mir>;~ 

ot ,U„h 
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which weie alrpaly failing to pieces iiofore Ohriv 
tiftnitycamo But the monotheism of leUm in 
Ii'Jia shows no sign of falling to pieces ; and Hin- 
duUm. even if more or lesa distnrhod at its points 
of imnieliata cx.tact with Western science and 
Western tiiovight, jet siiows no sign of being 
shaken in its philosophy or ita spiritual thought, 
much less in its hold upon the hearts and lives 
of the Hindu people, into the very blood and fibre 
of wh(«9 being It has been growing for three 
thousand yeirs The real question m Indie «• 
Can Christianity conquer old, compact, strongly 
organized religions like these ? It is . serious ques- 
tion, and one pretty nearly new A problem just 
like it has never been met and salved in the 
world, duting the whole history of Christian mis- 
Bions, ancient or modern. 

Doubtleaa the situation is somewhat affected, and 
poMibl, in , my on th. .hoi., i. (.,oreW, 

to Oliri.li.nily, by th, f,cl ,b., I„di, 
o«ilj nnd.r th, dominion of . Chri.li.n power. 
Prople, ,re uaoaiiy much infloanced by their 
tolem Tna kngn.ga o! tharolin, claea, and more 
or i.» ot lhair cualoma, are likely to ba adopW 
by tberolad, Hiatory .bow. many illoairatlon, 
of tbu, Ibn,. tha fan that m, roleta o( India 
prof„.lh,Ch„.li.„ faith nndoobujly „„j, 
..command Ch,„li,„„,. to many,_,t i,.., „ „ 
.xpedirncy. Y.l, with many it work, th, otWr 
-..y. India i...nli.ct land. No p.opl. |,k, t„ 
bo ,n aubj«;l,on to a forrign ,„k,. Whil, Ih.F,,,.. 
Imbrn... p„b.b1, m,r, .crpt.bl. .h,„ .1 
olhar tor.,., ml. would b.,iti,„i|, „i.n, .„i 
ma,nl.,o,d bj tha.word. Th. I„J„„ p,op,„ 
.e.n.,.l|yp..„.,ic Th.y bar, , 

for lh.,r own land and th.ir nwa in., 

The MohammetUn thinks with ill-coocealed bitter- 
ness of the time when he we* the ruler of Ind,^ 
The Hindu look* back with pride to the freedom 
and the glory of his aneeators when they were in 
power. That the rule of England haa brought 
with it certain benefit*, compeuMU, only imper- 


Icctly for the hiss of liberty. It is liard for sn 
ludUo pitriot to look with fsvor upon the Chris- 
tian religion when he remembers that it is Chris- 
tian cannon and Christian bayonets that keep his 
country in subjection. Thus, it is not qnito a settled 
question whether the political occupancy of India 
byGieat Britain is favorable or unfavorable to 
the propagation of Chriitianity among the Indian 
peoples. 

Probably, most persons in the West are accus- 
tomed to think of Christian missions ns new in 
India. But this is far from the fact. There are * 
old Christian traditions or legends to the effect 
that St. Thomas, the Apostle, went to India, 
preached quite extensivelj in the south, on the 
MaUbarand the Coromandel coasts, _ established 
churches, ai-d, finally, suffered mnityrdoro at' the 
Little Mount near Msdms, where to-day a spring 
of water, said to have been mimculously produced 
by him. is shown, together with various marks 
of his feet, his knees and his hands in the rocks. 
Careful investigation, however, finds no basis for 
thaWklthatB,. Thbmaaw,, l„rti., 

Another l,ga„d conne.l, 8t. Bartholomew with 
; "t '«’>Wi>l'm.nl otOhriati.nityinHindm- 

-•n i ot lor tbi. Ibaroaeoma to ho no more hi.- 
""" 

;“*>■> brliaving that, p, 

^ndr.„,„,af..rOb,i.,,,„.„ 

-irr'*'". of India, 

ftp knor.'i V'”"""" 

ennnwAion with SyB, .’’"Y"'® 

Syrian Church . .. '‘"“o of the 

«”man Oalholiri,'”" ’.1'“''“*''" 

India for the first*!.,. appearance in 

“""'Wfth .b..dr.„, „,,b, 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 


Castration of Bulls 

Iq the jf«.r 1901, an experiment was etarted by 
the .IgncuUaral Department to find out how far 
the strength and the rauaciltar development of the 
Bevk are affected by early castration of the bulla 
against the present belief of cultivators Twenty- 
two young Deccani bull calves were bought , half 
of this number was castrated and half was kept 
entirs. From that lime, till the year 1907, they 
were grajed and k^pt in the Manjn Kurana 
Dunng this period, all were kept under similar 
eonditiana end given the same treatment 

From the observationa taken, it le cletr that lo 
the eeatrated enirasls the r.eck le not well filled, 
it remaina tbin, but the nniraale get well up in 
the lome end incresee a little more in weight, 
whilst the entire atiitosU have thick necks, thin 
loine end not so much ineieaeo in weight ea m the 
*utpeted ones The roe csetreted animals re- 
ntmed sturdy end diificiile to manege, whereas 
the eeetreted ones are very docile and go easily 
With the plough. So far it has been proved that 
o*rlj castration does not harm — but improves the 
bullock, on the contrary, for plough work. 

CaBtration consiita in the removal or destnicMon 
of the essential organs of generation. Animal', 
ore castrated for various purposes. Thns, for 
Instance, the operation may be performed on 
•rcounl of certain diseases; in Order tc prevent 
the animals from bleeding ; to make them moie 
tractable ; or to cause them to fatten more easily, 
end in sheep and goafs botli to fatten and mproto 
the quality of mutton As a general rule, the 
younger the animals when operated upon, the 
better they are able to recover from the eflecis 
Of all reasons given for the oneration, bj far the 
®ost important is that it pr.rents the covering 
of cows by immatore and young bulls, and thns * 
tow atandaid in the village cattle is the lesult. 


Tobacco-Growing in Bengal. 

A*i interesting, if not n very encouraging 
BccoLDt of the attempts made to grow tobacco in 
Bengal suitahlo foi the m.snufscture of gcod class 
cigaia and cigarettes is given in tha Annual 
Report of the Agricultural Stations of the new 
Province which has just been itsiied. The idea of 


improving any of the local tobs'-cos for this pur- 
pose IS devnbed as hopeless and the experiments 
made with exotic larieties first at Bangpur Farm 
and aubaequently at the Busirh-it Station have 
failel to produce the desired result Samples, it 
IS stated, have been sent to England sevt-ral times, 
but the reply of the manufsoturera was to the effect 
that they could make no use of the tobacco, and 
tbev suggested that tbo samples must have bean 
grown under UBfavoursble conditiona of soil and 
chmaie Tha cultivator, it appears, makes a good 
profit out of the coarse local tobacco, of which he 
gels* heavy crop To obtain the sama financial 
reaulUf.om the exotic variety, the yitH of which 
would be smaller and tha cost of cultivation 
higher, it would probably be neceasaiy for the 
grower to aecure double the price at present 
obtained for the coaraa I.ical tobacco, but so far 
the exotic vanetiee have failed to bring even the 
price of the ,.oar89 product; in fact, there is no 
market for them In view of tlieee facts Mr Birt 
the Bupemurasrary Agriculturist, expresses the 
opinion that if it is decided to continue the experi- 
menta the Govrinment should secure the services 
of a thorcugkly practic-il and experienced tobacco- 
growing expert —Thg Statetman. 

Distance in Planting. 

d.„, n, y ™ >p 

™i»wo ,o 2 ,i .p,„ ,„j th. 

results clearly show the tjv,ntLr®"r’ 
jnaixo plants plenty of space. * ® 
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S^iian Jacobite-^ .. .. 300,000 

Natiro Roman Catholics (ircluiling the 

Catholics ot tlio Syrian Rite) .. 1,500,000 

Native Piotestants . . . *650,000 

Total Native Christian population 2,450,000 
These figures seem largo and very encoutaging 
to mKsionary enterprise They show us that 
the number of rative Chriituns m India is as 
large as the whule population of Pans and more 
by a million than tlie population of Wales. 

But the impression our figures make betomea 
not quite the ssme os soon as mb look at the 
whole population of India, and begin to inquire 
what per cent the Chriatiansfnmi of that. Then 
we are brought face to face with the rather 
atsrlling fact that, after Protestantism has been 
in India two hundred years, Rocn.aa Cilholism 
four hundred and an Oriental form of ClirUtian- 
ity laaerileen hundred, we have a native 
ChnutUn population of coniideraWy loss than one 
r«r cent. This heliw us to get an idea of the 
niegnltudeof the Usk which Christianity has 

before It when it seU cut lo win India to the 

standard of tho crosa. 

L.l«. ,UI, .liw. 

"ort Ik. Chri.liv, nMlc. ,,, 4 ,, 

thought Win, 

Anolh...,,. hundr,4 .„J r,„, ,h,u„„Jp„,„. 
l.nl .n,l lh„. 

/-'■"■'‘'''''r fuuni .„,„g 
telligent and educated ctaatua 

, , "■ ®' ainoDe the 

,EruB.nt.nJ l„.t 0 , 

Significance of what has already * 

pl,.hrf,n In*,. .„J , 1 „ o„tl„ktonth,t„,„„ 
depend largely upon the answers to 

• It nnit not t>e tinderttood that thee. (. ,l 

of actual comtnnnjranta or Clurrh 
cualomarT to multiply the aunWof ceiBns.J^«-“J! 
three or foor, am) thus oMa-a aptvroiimt»I» m " 
nuaberof naUte rrotefUnt Cln^ana. **’*‘®**' 


tions. Missionary work must eveiywhsre be 
what the men and women who have it in charge 
mate it,— broad if they are broad, narrow ifthey 
are narrow ; intelligent if they are intelligent, 
anintelligent if they are unintelligent ;o.'i a high 
moral and spiritual plane ' if their lives and 
teachings are on such a plane, but otherwise not ; 
wide reaching and peimanei.t in results ifthey 
have the wisdom and strength to Jay hold of 
instrumentalities that loally mould the thought 
and life of the people, hut otherivisn siipetficial 
and transient. It is in making these inquiries 
that we find both the strength and the weakness 
of Christian missions in India. 

No one who has adequate ncqusintance With 
the missionaiies doubt th-ir sirnestness, their 
teal, their sincerity, their moisl quslifii-ations fir 
thoir work Tiie privations which they undergo 
and the sacrifices which they sre called upon to 
make are not so great as is often eupposeJ, or 
aswssthe casein the early da}s of missions. 
When Carey nhd JuJson went to India it re- 
‘lu.reJ heroism of a high order to become a 
muwiwiary. The Government was hestiU, travel 
WM tedious and diaiuult ; there We no railways 
OV telegraphs, maili were uncertain, hardships 
were severe Now things aro greatly changed. 
TheCovernmont is friendly ; uH va.s, telegraphs 
end vhe heat postal racllitie, are everywhere. As 
''I"* I I.und th. n.k,ior.. 

» ml. li.in, i. ei..ii.„, hou..., with 

*” 

nrinr' •( * or Ametica. The main 

fmm 'ih ■ 

1;* ..Ml.,, "ne- 

«' T ''* " 

aitoatieo. W.fi ’ " ^ " des^'riptive of the 

devoted tne, they are lioiiwt, 

*' 0 'nen, who eincemly desire to 
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Departmental tRcr'lcws anP Hofes. 
LITERARY, 

HrSDI tlTERART COTITBZSCE. 

The Hon Pandit Madiii Mohan MaUaija, 
PresHont of the Hindi Literarj Conference, to 
»n eloquent e^eeh extending over two hours 
end that though the Xammln was not the 
proper time for Sammilaii, as the majonly d« 
eide‘1 to hold it then it wa* desirable that all 
ihoulj unite to make it a succes-a The learned 
Pandit dearie traced tho denealion of Hindi 
from Sanskiit through Prakrit by quotations 
from CAonda Piihturtj/il^o and other Hindi 
tUwiea lie eompvrtd the progress of Ilinli 
Literature aith that of oiher vernacular Ule* 
ntures and said that Hindi was the richest ci 
literatures before 1B35. Irnt efter tbet year it 
loet the Court pntrocage did not make 
JBuch progreas m campered with other rema 
enlirs. Tnoiigh Urdu hid not made th« pro 
err«s it ought to, yet it had enriched itself 
•ithinthalast twenty years. Ho thaoke.1 the Got. 
•rnmenl of Lord McBonnell for baring allowed 
Hindi in the courts of these provinces and said 
a Hindi Teraioii of the local Gorernment Garette 
*»5 necessary. It was desirable that decrees and 
jiJgmenta should bo giren in Hindi. Hindi 
should be enriched like other rerrsculare and 
thouU netbe mixed either with Sanskrit or 
Perrian or Arabic, but should be as what they 
*oald hsar in the homo. SeiersI rernacular bonke 
had been translated into English and exprrsi^d 
‘he necessity of doing so io she ease of Ilindl 
also 

Many great meo of every prorinre in India 
*«re of opinion thatllindi should be the national 
hanguage. The Pi-esi.Unt concluded by saying; 

Let all rich and poor men and wotnsn unite 
h® mak» is worthy of its porition.’ 
lO) 


THE LESCin OP THE KOVEL. 

Mr. F, T. VTarburton writing in 77i« A’alion 
nays that it is a mistake to suppose that the 
pahlic'desires short stories • — “ One now before roe 


has been taken out fourteen times io eight and & 
half months from Iha Claphnm Library— ‘Whit 
He Co*t Her,' by James Payn. It numbers 
two bundled and three thousand words. Likewise 
the libraries judge it expedient to provide two or 
three ropies of greater authors, such as Dlckecs, 
Lyttnn, Reid, etc , whoso works are even longer, 
while one copy is considered sufficient proMsion 
for the trash, generally half the number of words, 
turned out bv roost of the novelists of the day. 
That doe* not look like a dectiDs in the taste 
for the longer works It seems to roe that the 
cause of the short novel is the publishers ’pint 
pot, which IB regulated wholly by commercial 
teasone which disregard both the public taste 
and the exigencies of a well told story, which 
cannot be well told in eighty or a hundred 
thousand words If a stojy ©f two hundred 
thousand words is presenteil to a publisher, 
without reeding it he says t « Cut it dowti 
eighty or a hundred thousand words " . 

AIM GlSKELL’s WORKS. 

Few writers of £ction have given such nn. 
diluted pleasure to three generations of readers 
aa Mra. Gaskell, the centenary of whose birth 


will live on a level with the best of J.no 
Austen’e books for ita delightful humour in the 
portrayU of vilUg, Uf, .. -Barton,- and 

T"' I"';""'’' 
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Thoie are several cnuspswhicli hinder the pro- 
gress of Christianity in India. Some of the more 
important may he pointed out. One ia the nom- 
ber of Christian sects and denominations. It is 
hard for the Indian to understand why it is, 
if we have the one true religion, specially revealed 
from heaven, that there are so many forms of it. 
Said Keshub Chunder Sen, speaking in London 
on this subject : — 

There are so many Charebea into which a»rl»ti*nitv 
Jim been divided, there are so many different hmda of doe- 
trines and ceiemonica andrituala preacrihed and followed 
by different religious denominationa who call tbemaclrea 
CJiristisns, that India la confounded and perplexed 
Each jcct comes to tj.e Indian inquirer and exhibits’ its 
‘•'"e heing those 
T? a dogmas engage the attention and interest 
Of tho Hindu, and perhaps he is partiallj aaUefiod. Hut 
mfnd nMvf of another Church, and the 

inquirer gels unsettled. And thus, as he 
^MS through various dogmas aod teaeliings, be nalurell? 
becomes quite eoofounded.and knows not what to do. ^ 
The situation would not be quite so confusiug 
if the different sects were always friendly. But 
this is by no means sure to be the case. Indeed, as 
regards the two great divisions, more conspicuous 
than others in India, the Rorasn Catholic, and 
the Protestant, instead of there being friendship 
and co-operation between them, there is much 
positive hostility. Of coins., «!! this stands in 
the way of the advance of ChristUnity. It gets the 
Hindu and Mohammedan to saying- 

l.t It pr.rtic. -.1.1 " rr..Xr."'i” 
religion which comes to u» declaring Its. 

But every acet preaches it differcntlv ^WhiVi^’’* 

AVben they eettle their difference ' aed 
tliemielvcs what ii truth, it will faa’tim* 

keep our own religion.” * wdl 

Oan we blame those to whom we offer our 
divided and sectarian Christianity for thus speak- 
ing! \ 

.A greater h- - t, the 

Christianity «»,- • «bar«ct«r of tho 

doctrine*. 

It Corijy tor vitber 

s-' ■ ' 


to believe. The Oatholic also teaches prayer t° 
tho Virgin Mary,' and to various saints, and the 
constant use, in worship, of image* and the 
crucifix. All this is repugnant to the Moham- 
medan who believes there is no God but God, and 
no proper object of worship except God. To the 
Hindu it does not seem bo strniige; indeed, it U 
quite in the line of what he is accustomed to. 
But his question is ; 

“Why exchange one idolatry for another? ‘’I’* J* 
going U> pray to any other beings than the one Sup 
Godrwhy not to one’s own Vishnu, sod Siva, and 
and Ijtkshmi and Sarasvati ? Are not these a« gooa »> 
tho Clinstiao's Christ and Mary T’ 

Ami if images are good, why not keep ones 
own, instead of throwing them away, and takmf 
the Christian crucifix and images of ChrUtUn 
anir.te? Even when it cou-es to thc«e doctrines 
preached alike hy Catholic and Protestant tk« 
situation fs not much improved. Poth piwt 
an infallible Bible. But , what proof do “‘*1' 
offer? It seems to the Hindu and the Mobso- 
modan that they offer none, Wiyi theiii *bou 
one of them give up the Koian of bis own 
people, and tho other the Vedas of ^ 
accept, without proof, the sacrod* book o 

foteigii rsCB ? Moreover, as soon as the tboug^ 

ful Hindu and Mohammedan begin to ex*®>0 
this so called infallihle book of ih® Chruti*®> 
they find, with much that is high and beaut' u 
awl that commends itself as true, ether tbiogs 
not a few of which seem to them unre**®^*^ 
absurd, and even immoral, as, for examplVi 
etories as tliose of the talking seipent; the 
and the ark;. the talking ass; the walls o ^ 
fortified city falling .lown at the blowing of r*®*^ 
honw; a man Jiving three days in the stomach * 
a fish; God at one time sending a lyioK 
among tbe prophets to deceive a certain king' s® 

•t another commanding a warrior chieftain 
snurder withnut mercy thousand* of in®®** 
and children ; Christ cursing a fig treef^^ 
‘'•sing Cg« it when the lime for Cg«b«’ ^ 
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LEGAL. 

CHINESE COSIUERCIIL LAW. 

The Chinese Judges and the Attorney General of 
Pelting were recently entertained at London by the 
leading London merchants In reply to the toast of 
the guests the Hon Ghee’u Hau, Attorney General 
of Peking said in Chinese that with more frequent 
dealings there mast necessarily arise occbsiods of 
difFerence and disputes On such occasions while 
the Courts of Law, especially those of England, 
had retained the confidence of commercial men for 
the justice of their deeisiona in China Courts of 
Arbitration had been favoured on account of their 
despatch ind economy. The London Court of 
Arbitration was composed of men of emineoceand of 
eommanding respect and it admuably fulfilled the 
purpoae for which it was created In Chios, from 
the earliest times the people bad shown an apti 
t'lde for trade, and guilds had long existed by 
oieans of which disputes were settled without the 
*ud of the btate, As much reliance was placed up 
on the farce of poiitice moi-ality aa of law, eo that 
«ome extent their guilds had served as Courts 
of Arbitration Cbambera of Commarco bnd re- 
eently been estabh«hed in the vanous Provinces 
Each trade had its own Chamber, and, above them 
ell. was a gsreral Chamber which received official 
rwogmtion. China had been the proud possessor 
of a criminal code since the seventh djnesiy, but 
With the existence of modem condition" it bad 
heen found necess-iry to remodel it A Commission 
®f Jurists had been appointed to revise all the 
laws of Chine and it was expected that the new 
todse would come into force within two or three 
Jrats In connexion with the preparation of the 
commercial code the assistance of Cliainbere cl 
Commerve had been sought, and toey had teen 
»»ked to fu’-ni«h the Commi-sion with local 
vustrms. In conclusion, he assured them that the 
Commission tould carry away with them the 
pleasantest impressions of England. (Cheers) 


IMPERIAL COPIRIOnT. 


The Imperial Copyiight Bill of the Government 
IS published. It proposes to extend copyright id 
books, plays, pictures, architectural art, music and 
cinematograph performances against reproduction 
in all ways, including mechanical records for 
gramophones, for the author's life and fifty years 
afterwards, and provisions are made for the seizure 
of pirated copies Under the existing Law, which 
was prompted by Maeautay in the year 1842, the 
author is permitted to benefit by the copyright 
for tbe period of his life with seven more years, 
orfor forty two years from the publication of liis 
works, whichever be the longer term. It is not 
expected that tlie Bill will pa<a this year. It is 
published with a view to public discussion. 

S78TICB IV ivpu 

Mrs.BeaaDt wrote recently a letter to tbe i/an« 
cAestcrffuerdianiDSupportef the statement that 
‘justice le not done between Indians and English* 
men ’ which occurs in her now famous appeal, ‘for 
which (she saye) both the Central Hindu OolUge 
and I were threatened by Sir John Hewett* In 
tbe High Courts, she says, justice is done with 
thorough impartiality , ‘m the lower it is not 
done, as 1 know from seventeen years of obser- 
vation, and it IS tbeee cases which are muttered 
over among Indiar a and cause unrest ' 


Let us see in whit oonsists true gi-eatnees and 
suee^ in o lawyer True greatness, first of all. 
s a thing of the heart. It is it-al talent, «a 
learning ao.l a will to use these for the countrv-a 
good. But real ulent and real leiroio'’ ma 
lawyer ace not very likely to be idle, because ,t is 
their very inst.rct to be active. The lawyer who 

^inggoodtogiveiohts country has nothing 
to keep The truly great lav/yer willS 
to speak and a work to do for his counter 

the world and the world ■« .1. v,ith 
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“ It ^sa accept your terms and R»iii adiniaiiion %a your 
1 , who will bo tbore * fciliall wa find tlicre oar 
her* and our anceatora whom we love ?" 

What is the answtr ? The oithodox ucheme, 
whether Prute-tant or Homan Citholir, answprs, 
c«n answer only one thing md tlu' u* 

“Nay, you will find none in beaven eicept those who 
haru coma id through one or the othc> ut these two 
doors. Your ancpstoi-s are lost 

r« it strange tint a I elig'H' with Kuth «i mors- 
age does not rommoiid its.-IF i isdily to intelligent 
minds in liidn? Wlutthuilti g man tould res 
pect a Hind II or a Midi initnedan who would accept 
a heaven from which he knew hta foiefathera 
and the men ai d women whoin he most loved and 
honoured were ehut out of ? 

These illustreti ms are aulllcient to melee clear 
what I mean when ( sty tint the character of 
OiMiy of the doettinw prescliei hy the average 
missionary in India, whether Protest-int orCatho- 
itc, is A serious liiiidntnte to the piograss of 
Christianity. Nor do I overelate tho feeling 
that exists on this euhject. No one can road the 
TiftVive poriodieil press of India or come into ex 
\ende.\ contact wuh tii® Toore intcihgent thought 
of the countiy without discovering that these 
ohjcctions to Christianity are in the mtnd* nf 
thinking Hindus and MohamaeiUna everywheie 
That Christianit) maVca aa much ndraime as it 
do«« in the f«c» of such docirines and of the 
antagonism which th*y ewsVen, shows ita energy 
and vitality. 

1 must notice one other olistscle to th* 
advance of Chrisfunily in India. Perhaps His 
as sorious as any tnst I have named. It is th* 
lives of thos^ who appear to he the representa. 
tivee of Christianity, 01 rou.w», I do not mean 
the iiiUsionaries or their fstnilies. As hss already 
been eAid, tSiey are «»ual'y g-vvl le-wde, who in 
character and conduct are a credit to Christian- 
lly, and go far t> rfc''mm*nd ii Ncr do I ir.csn 
the native convetts. Th»*» d.. not afwaaa hve 
their new religion as *cll as could he wi»h»d, 


yet they spldoui eeriouoly Miandalize it. I *10 
niena the English nud orlier Europe.iiis who arc 
in lodtA for business ami Goveinment purposes^ 
01 connected with the army that holds India In 
subjection. Of course, sweeping cliarges against 
tViis idsss would he unjnat. Tiiere ate no hat- 
ter peopi" in the world than some of th® Eng- 
lish officiols, business men, .and even piilitary 
men in India They aie a tre.iit to the coun- 
tty from wlicii they come. They are an 
honor to Christianity. Their charncters and 
lives re enforce the preaching of the missionaries 
iinrt make their work easier. But there arc 
others, many, of whom this cannot be said.' The 
people of India natunilly look upon all persona 
who come from ChiislUn lands aa Christians 
If tney see surh petsons living pure, true lives, 
they give Christianitv tiie Credit. If they dis* 
covei them living lives of siti, they say 5 “See 
tUefiuiteof Chnatianily." In this they judge 
of us end our religion preci«ely as we do of them 
••id iheini If we disc >vcr vice among them we 
are very quick to lay it at the door cf their reli- 
gious faith At once we eay j “ See what had 
fruit their religion hears.” 


Itis notoiious thst sirno of tho worst vices of 
India have been inlr'Klurad freiu Cnristian coun- 
tiies. Before tho E'uropeins came, tlie-e was 
vr, I, lUe drinking Both Hindus and Moham- 
medans were lemsrkable for their temperance. 
But the Europeans have introduced the drinking 
euatom everywhere. 1 was amazed to sse how 
•Imoat univeiaal U th« habit of using iutoxic.tnts 
• morgthe English. It waa very raiely that I eiw 
•• Engliahuian, or even nn Eoglishwoman, at a 
I.O..I UU, i„ K 

th„l,,„,re„|„g „ 1„,„ ,„a, 

»ol .1,. k,„ J of d„„t „,„1 

Tl'» ™uU of 11, i. E.„o„l 


Owae I found [”‘"«>«nariea ; soma of 

* uw of intoilcBOU. and 


••»«,rerli.p.tbem,)om;oot‘ 
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UTIVO PUMPS IS TBEES. 


Tha cause of the ascent of sap in trees has 
always been a puzzling question to botanists, and 
none of the expUnationa hitherto offere 1 has been 
perfectly satisfactory Recent inveatigationsoade 
by a Dutch Lotinist, Mr. E. Reinders, suppoit the 
new that the sap ia raised hy a putaping 


action of the hring elements of the wood Says 
a reviewer in aVature, Loudon, August 11, — 
“Ur Remders proceeds from the fact 'that cnaiMme 
ters [preesore-melera] placed at different heights op the 
u-«oli behave qaite independently of one another 8ome- 
^ea one ahowt a lower preasure, sometimes the other ’ 
ihij irregnlanty is assumed by Relndera to bo due to 
the pnaping action of the Imng elements in the wood, 
ana he proceeds to Ust his view by killing the atem 
tt.M •^•'h or by an induction shock lie found 
“ V?," •* the trunk was dead the difference «f 
piwanre followed the same rule as would b« etpeoted to 
t.fc *'’be' In one striiiag oaae the etom was 

i.t ** senoosly loguted that fire dayselapaed 
wore the behariour cf tha manooieters becniDe ooco 
?.*'• ,** wtgaar ** in lieiog Ireca' It should be added 
WatUr.Remderaassaoias that lo dead trunks which 
•* PUBips, water ascends 'through 
other causes, e with the help of eohesioo "• 


IllOB rgT** IH PLA\T8 • 

Heat eufGcieiit to destroy life, generated by the 
normal function of respiration, has been the sui- 
Pnsing discovery of Prof. Uals Slolueli, of Ptwguo 
Freshly cut leaves were insulited in wood, wool 
and cloth, with a theiiDometer protruding, and in 
9 hours they bad become heated from 22» to 
c, and within 15 hours to 51 5" C 
F J. la the next 37 houre the teinperelure 
fell to 34« c., then roee to 47« C, then fell 
Soelly. A. test at 43® C. showed the leaves lobe 
*UUUe,. The first rise n, te.operature could be 
WpUined only as a result of rcspireliow of the 
and the second ri.e was du.* to the rapid 
'ferelopment of bacteria, which were few until 
*ft«r the fi-at tnniimuin had l>een passed Bj 
•''closing one end of a tube of other in a mass of 
•'‘sulaled leavee, the effects of a vegetable foroa-.o 
]'»re shown. The liquid boils at 34 5® C., and 
"? “furnace” it was very soon boiliog 

•ijorously. 


i NEW ALLOT. 

At the Barrow Works of Messrs. Vickers, 
Sons and Maxim, Limited, a new alloy, named 
“Dunlumio," has been produced recently, and is 
expected to play a most important part in the 
future In the construction of bodies where ex- 
treme lightness and strength are the very first 
consideration It is an alloy that, whilst being 
but slightly heavier than pure aluminium, ia as 
strong aa steel Itcan berolled, drawn, stamped, 
extended, or forged at suitable temperatures, and 
will give, according to the alloy used apd the 
manner in which it is treated, from 25 tons per 
square inch with 20 per cent elongation and up 
to 35 tons per squsra inch with 10 per cent 
elongation JtisaUo much less easily corrodible 
under all the usual corrosive tests than other high 
•luaiuium illoys 

SSWAOB PISroSAL AT A FXOril, 

The utilizing ef the aolid matter of Mwege 
by the metood of Dr Grossman is being 
tested It. the north of England, and is chimed 
to have proved hygienic, effective and eco- 
nomical, tne products more than paging the 
expense Tha coirsest suspended matter being 
removed, the sew.ge is stuied a few weeks in 
SelUirg tanks The clear liquid is then run off, 
and more water is removed by pressure from the’ 
sludge, which IS then mixed with cliam.cals and 
distilled with superh-ated steam The grease in 
the steaoe passirg pver from the retort is col 
,k. 

f of 
S.J. .t. ,1. ^ 

percent cf the residuum 

S33 pa. ton The l,lacl’„? 1 
i» e.t^ge... that ^ “ =o 
to 70) to 800 pounds for each''tonV“‘'“"'^ 
slnoge This {, ‘ . “'> of pressed 

IS sold nndily at about Ci ao " '*'*'i'*“r, and 

of 3,000.000 galloVs of raw ^ 

yields about 20 tons nf r. j «wage per day 
treated et an ^ 'h'-h is 

profit of 58 cents per 


verage n. 
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PESALTT FOR THRIFT, 

Tha Inilian ciiUivator is said to be Ihriftlasa, 
and attemjits are made to teach hioi thntt and 
eelf-lielp through to-operntive credit societies and 
otherwise. Dattba Indian labourer is shutout 
from Africa aud Anerica just because he is too 
thrifty, A SiiD Francisco eorre»pondent of the 
i{aneh»l<r Guardian says that Oalifornia’a griev- 
ance against the Hindu is that ho works much 
chcapci and lives cheaper than the white man, and 
does not spend all his earnings in the edopted 
wuDlry, The highest pay received by him is 
8 1, a day, His average wage U 6 t 10 rf a 
day, out of which be manages to remit 4 » to 
India There are many more ^Chinese and 
Japanese in California than Indians, and a const 
derabla number of them eeem to eettle down and 
buy and lease properly there. The oasjonly of 
the other Asiatics are said to learn the English 
language The Indian immigrant disdains to do 
18, foreveuin India hehas felt no necessity— so 
he argute, it seeme,— to learn any other language 
than hie sonorous Hindi or other dialect The 
Chinaman's English cannot be classical, snd it is 
doubtful if California will gain much by the 
Hindu’a following lua example The principal 
grievance against the Indian is that he w cheap 
and frngal. 

TUB BIPOV HBHORUI. FTTVII. 

A meeting of the subscnbera and of the mem- 
bra of the General Committee of the Kipon 
ilemonal Fund’ was held recently at the Stran- 
gers’ Room of the Cosmopolitan Club, Madras 
The Hon. Mr N Subb* Rao Panlulii was voted 
the Chair. Mr. G A. Natesan, one of the 
Secretaries, announced that the aubscriptioos 
promised amounted to about Rs. 9,000, and the 
•mount in hand to about Rs. 4,000. He »bo 


said that at a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held on the 6tb instant, it was resolved 
to recommend to the subsciibers that a local 
memorial in the form of a statue, estimated to 
cost abont Rs 25,000, be erected and that a 
mseting of the subscribers to the Ripnn Fund 
be held to consider the ahovo recummendaifon. 
It was then moved by the Hon. Nawab Syed 
Mahomed, seconded by Mr S Kasturiranga 
Iyengar and earned mm eoii • “ That this meet- 
ing accepts the rocommendation of the General 
Committee to erect a Provincial Kfemorial in the 
form of a statue to the late Lord Ripon and 
requests the Committee to take the necess-iry 
ateps to carry out the above object ” 

TBB KATIOXIL COVQRESS. 

Arrangements Bie well forward for this year’s 
Indian Naliocal Congress which opens at Alla- 
habad on December 26th The Congress pandal 
is to bs located alongside the grounds of the forth- 
coming United Provinces Exhibition and the Rail- 
way authorities are building a special temporary 
elation so that the heavy influx of visitors to the 
Exhibition, to the Congress and to the nucuerous 
other Conferences that are to take place at Alla- 
habad during Christmas may be eatisfactcrily 
dealt with 

Sir William Wedderburn, who is to preside 
over the National Congreas at Allahabad, is due 
to arrive in Bombay on December I6th and in all 
nroWbility a public reception will be given him 
in Bombay by the Provincial Congress Committee. 
Sir -William last presided over the Congress when 
itwashell at Bjcnlla, Bombay, in 1889. It is 
expected that the attendance at Allahabad this 
ywirwillba much larger than there was at Lahore 
last year or at Madras in 1908. The chief ques- 
tion which will be considered will be the rules * 
aII Councils 
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to hvT own bf^t ideals. Her progress is slow, and 
rao^t be slow but it cannot be perinanently 
checked. 

Is IndU approximting Chrislunity ? That 
depend, upon wh,t we m-.n by CbrielUniij. She 
13 certainly not epproiimating Roman Catholic 
Chnatianity, or Catvanistic Pruteatant Chriatian- 
ity or any torn, of dogmatic Christian ortho- 
doay. The Chri.tianitj ol Ih. BeatitnJe^ the 
Oclden Role, the Lord'. P.ay.r, ,„d p.„r, 
chapter on Charity, h,.o a great charm foe the 
better Indian mind. There are many mdication. 
tnat India i, moving in the general dirnili„„ „f 
ench a religion, „eeg 

neceaaril, he called Ohnatian! That it would 

contain the higher, the more epiritii.l, the more 
central ,„d permanent elemeiite ol Cbrl.ti.nlt. 
utaoght by Je.ns, ,„d „ .„mpUa,g,„ 
h« Christian live., i, 1™,. Dm ,r, the,, 

»«" cpiritaal, tli, „,r. 

«nlml and permanent element, of „ 

taught by it, best teachers and as iltiiatr.ta .1 
in the best IlmJa l,v.,! Would ,, „„ 

W 11.”?" '7 “ ‘ "'"“'J ‘"J pc- 

oi her own deep pi, t? 

accepted by ,1, J ' -Jely 

writer they seem worthrc' L ' ' ,7“”" 

yet problematical. j *' P"'''P’ ■■ 

- .hat -d aueast 

.Mch India', religion Y moving .„7," 
pmctKally certain to more i„ tl,\duii,r. 1 To m. 
this soetiis to be the cajw. \ 

PJ*»nl>- wh<t Indis 

mporUtions from « .fevrl^eot fro„ 

wilhin, — devHopaienC of her own tlout. 


boring poisibilitif's. Indeed, what every civilized 
country needs is not a foreign form of civilization, 
but its own ; not foreign art or fashions, or social 
conditions, but its own ; not foreign political 
inatitutions, but its own; not a foreign leligion, 
but its awn. But of course in all these tbiogs 
should have ilsown best— the best that its highest 
genius can develops Will India be wise enough to 
developo the best in her own civilization and her 
own religion t In the past she has made rich contri* 
butioDs to the world's religions and the world’s 
civilization. She should do tli« aame sgain. The 
world-eprog, ass is most effectively promoted not by 
imitation, not by borrowing, but by every nation 
and people standing on its own feet, trusting its 
o«n geniu., being true to its own mission, making 

Its own dishnctive contribution. 

\ list will be the future of Christian missians 
n India ? Will their influence increase, op will 
ecinef I think it will increase. But the 
to which it will do so will rtoubtloss depend 
rgoy upon whether or not Hinduism continues 

the lower claase,.« it has done in the 

^t, or takes up the work of helping and elevnt- 
S em, as Christianity is doing.* If these 
cW fail to Ond help and hope in the historic 
.••t . of their own country, .t will not be strange 
f they accept and more the new hope and 

nor'eason why 

tna conquests ma>la h« nu • . 

”■>' BV m. imiil 11 »i3»!cn> ■hculd 

IlinJa, ami p.!' 

•l«if generally OhrLu." 

Poopio thlmic^e 
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“ HeaririR thee or others of thy kind 
As fuJl of gladness, and as free of heaveu 
T. Mith my fate contented, will plod on, 

^6006°”* fof higher raptures, when hfe’e day u 

QLiiteacoiitn.iy apirit of bu lysncy end glad- 
ness generall) runs through Ten- y^un•» poems •— 
Wilh him II i, tk, .. rfmiiofm,,,.,,,,” 

Ilol when Woidwo.tl, „„t„ ,bn„L the n,™, 
he Uierecterielic.ll, do not luo 

SO thstin ohkigememoiy mipht be ell bngbt 
‘‘ I sm n teoiliei,’ ..id Wird.wiitb ‘'<0 J „m 
n„lhins,"-And bi, b., tb„ .o„b™ tone 

s-jout It «. infollibl, e. the el„„e„t ot m«rnelion. 

F.ncj, »bo in«,,ii.d Teiiiij.on ivitli oncii 
dointily pl.yfnl though, tk. p„„^ 

or the T.lking 0.k-wh«l doe, ,h. j. 
Worilstporth ? 

r.iiw? 1 of the slid 

E?... <!•'> to thre. 

. i iadowa after things not sad 
harinlMs fleld* w.Vh signi of woe 
neoeath hei sway a simple Toustcry 
Ccceme* an coho of mm's muery ' ^ 

Nor la thi# the case with Lim only when he n 
musing on the ir-at qu-stions of life ; even whon 
hi. B«.. , htr blilk.,, mood , when .h. 

■ “Shlly turas to thoughts of lovo " 

hie joy i.lh.t o( 

tr.n,p.r,l,.,o ,bitb Ten., jw,„ f, .„j 

which c..bl„ him ,0 g,„ , 6,„rip„„„n„ 

a ceruin miracle of symiaetrr 
A miniature Of lordincss, all rraee 
Bammed up and closed in I.tlle;- 
80 light of fool, ,0 light of spirit - 
Th. neorest nppr„eh 

n tiwhoB w,„ whei, 

„bo,.fc,h„ .,,kt 

and how laatins i* ■« th« in.- - . ’ 

b I" ns me itnpreasion of this 
"tuion of delight" 

on bis mind, .od „,j ,|., 1 ,„„ . 

And Ihew grey rsK-ke ; that heti.eholdfawn 
r?* • T**' 1"“ ’''thdra.n 

‘niitfallof watertnatdothmake 

A ranrmur Dear tbeadeat take ; 


^ .uui iiiur uear sne auent lake • 

This little bay, a quiet read 
That hulds la ahclter thy abode- 


In truth together do yc4cem 
Uke Boraethiiig fashioned in a dream j 
Bueh forms as Irom their eorert peep * 

When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 

Hnt Oh 1 Fair Creature 1 in the light 
Of common day so lieaTcnly bright 
I bless thee, vision as thou art, 

I Wees thco with a human heart, 

God shield thee to thy latest years 1 
Theo neither know I nor toy peers, 

And yet try eyes are filled wifh tears.” 
as we iei4 tiiese lines we do not hear one that 
lw8 felt ail nil-overcoming emotion ns the sight 
of beauty ; it is mthcr ns though her sight had 
made him gaso at her and contemplate with won- 
der but eoiU^mplate on it and not be transport- 
ed by it. 

Let us compire the poem with the following 
pictuie from Tennyson 

•‘Holding the buih, to fix It back, she stood, 

A single stream of nil her soft brown hsir 

\ •hadow of tbe flowers 
blole all the golden gloss, and, wsverlng 
^nogly l-wer. trembled on her wsist 
nni wiivcrlug down 
^tere it touched a foot that might have danced 
A^d dipt, 

but ihn f ‘ shadows of the common ground ! 

til her Hebe bloom 

Andnn.l^ . against herlips 

houn oofti wave of such a breast 

''S'" 1 “'’ •b-a-. 

• • Sight to make an old man youog.” 

Tl.ed.irerencebsiweei. the two is obvious and 
r«iuirca no further comment. But we find that 
even when Tennyson dsEcribea Elaine, in the 
Diost tia,.],- of are far leestijelan- 

choly then Wordsworll.'s in hi, joyfullest 
momenta Oi e cannot help thinking a, though 
the art, .tic feihr.g. of Tennyson we.e so absorbed 
•n the Sight of the»rai.-u,o,o,,ble-the lily 

maid of AetoUt "—that r- .i . 

tiiat for the time her sorrows 
were forgotten in her be-iuty. 

wr^in diiferenco between the 

worn-*" ** “'y Words- 

-"w Z'lT 

hi* own A ji feelings not 

on the wi,,, 

-i-pw biBtiif J'”' 

■ mode, of character. 
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■cam 3nMa asecome Cbrtsttan? • 

nv 

nE^I-r.BCNDERLAND, M A 

IIEB,Eiir«ft)anyr«*scnt wKy Imlia n* parti* 

. cuUrlj inUruUng niiMionary fi»ld to 
Chrwtiani It is o historic Und. For more 
thtn 8,000 j rar* it liaa b««n the hone of one of 
the greatest race< of the world,— a race which 
forms one branch, 'and not tbe least re* 
markable, of the great Aryan family Tbe 
Aryan of India is tbe intellectual peer of 
his cousin tbe Englishman or the Oenoao 
His race has dereloped a high cirihtalion It 
has produced one of the grest literatoree of tlie 
world. It ie K race of thinkers It has created 
philosnphical systems that take rank with those of 
Greece and Germany. To convert aoeh » people 
to Christianity SPema an undertaking wortliy of 
tbe best powers of the most enterprising CUrisliao 
nations. 

But a little reflection will suggest that plant 
log missions among each a people is a **ry 
different thing tiom planting them among •" 
inferior and only half-civiliied race When w* 
ourry our Christian religion to the South Sea 
Islanders, or to the tribes of Central Aftice, we 
know It U only a question of time when they 
Will accept what WB offer them, because earagery 
and barbarism must always anecumb to anil* 


xation. But in the case of Itfdia, one form of 
civihzition is carrying lU religion to another, a 
tery diSerent matter. The situation recalls tlio 
conditions of the first centuries of Christian 
history when theyoungand daring faith of tbe 
Nazarene prophet presented itself before the 
two bighntmihtations of the entiei.t Western 
World, the Greek and Roman, and asked aeeept- 
aoce Such was its vitality and spiritual power 
tber. that it conquered both those civilizations. 
Hasitequal spiritual power to day? Can nine- 
teenth century Christianity accomplish with the 
Hindu Aryan what first and aerond century 
Cbnatiioity achieved with tbe Greek and Roman 
Aiyan t It must be confessed that here we have 
an unsolved pioblem. 

Furthermore, ChristUnity la India has not only 
to deal with a tiviliied, intellectual and proud 
race, wiUi a great past behind it, but also to con- 
front powerful, venerable, and higly organised 
religions Christianity has shown in the past that 
It can easily enough conquer loosely organized 
polytheisms and ciude forms of Nature worship; 
but can it cinquer a strong, compact snd well- 
knit monothsisrj Ilka tliB religion of Islam in India 
or a subtle, elaborate, pliilosophio and infinitely* 
elusive yet infinitely resourceful faith hks Hindu- 
ism t Here we have a situation to which the 
awalogyof the conquest of Greece euj Roma by 
early Christianity does not seem to apply. Por 
the religions of Greece ond Rome were polytheisms 
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PortQgaesi*, nt tbs beginning o( tha cixte^nth 
ceatary. It chanced that the Portuguese lauded 
in the rery part of India where this Syrian 
Christian Church was located. At once their 
proselytisng zeal began to tnanifeat itself in a two- 
fold direction, — that cf converting the so called 
“heathen "to Christianity, and that of convert 
log the Syrian Christiana to Rotnaii Catholicism. 
The Syrian Christians did not wish to change 
their faith or their ecclesiastical relations, and 
stoutly withstood the proselytising efforts of the 
Latin ChrintUns. A long and bitter straggle 
ensued To aid the Roman Ca'holie cause, the 
Portuguese introduced the Inquisition, and earned 
it on with ternhlo severity. The ulliensU result 
was a division of the Sjf'sn Christian Charch 
into tsro sestiooi. One section aecepMJ the supre 
tnaey of the Pope, and ita membera eame to bo 
keowB, and are kuuwn still, as Cstholice of tho 
Sjriaa Rita. These Syrian Catholics now oumber 
about 200,000. The other (ocUoo otifiUiaediU 
iadependeoee, both doctrisally sod eevlesiastically, 
and to-dsy eonslituUs a Christian communioo 
BBcannectod with either Catholics or Protaeiaote 
U ennhers about 300,000 nieniber*, who are 
known as Syrian Jacobitee of the Malabar coast 
Thus, India seems never to have been without a 
Chnstian oiovement from a date as totly as 200 
A. D. to the present time. 

The Roman Catholic Church thus began tto 
rareer in India a little tees than four centuries 
HO. Itesidss briuging into connection with itself 
• pert cf the old Syriin Church, it baa maio- 
fsintd from the first a steady and active prope- 
gaoJa among belierere in the native faiths. Its 
Atet famous mirtionary was Francia Xavier, a mao 
whose fiery zeal accomplished all that it was pos- 
sihl# tof ^ human being to accomplish (1M2- 
ISJ3). fodeetl, no other Catholic tnieelonsry, and 
P*thipe no ProteeUnt mlmionary, has made 
w> strong an imprearion in India as Xsvisr. 
From the south-west and the sooth of [odU.Oalho- 


Vemhsions have been extended all over the land, 
nntil at the present time there are few cities of 
imporUaca or any tracts of country of much ex- 
tent that do not contain Roman Catbolio priests, 
charches, schools ^nJ orpharages The number 
of Chtholics now in India is about 1,500,000. It 
IS painful to be compelled to say that the history 
of Indian Catholicism has been terribly stained 
by the Inquisition, which, tfiiring the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, made a record almost 
as bloody in Goa as in Spain. 

Protestant Ohnstisnity was first planted in 
Indian soil in the year 1706, by two Lutheran 
oiiasionnries, who came under the patroDSge of 
the King of Denmark, sndsattW in Travaccore 
10 tha exirecne south They made veiy few con* 
verts but with one important sehiavement their 
names vril) be for ever assoemted. They made 
the first translation of the Bible into an Indian 
tongue. Nextefter the Ljthersns,eame the Bap* 
tiets in 1793. Ibsir first miMlonaries, Caroy, 
Meisbmen end Ward, were men of eztraonlinary 
ebility, energy and devotion. Locatir g at Seram* 
pore, near Cslrutts, anri Betting themselves to the 
many-eided task of preaching, translating the 
Senptunw into the vernacular, eatahlishiog and 
carrying on schools, and creating a Christian 
literature for the people, they gave Protestant 
Diwienary work in India an impetus which ithu 
never lost Ibe Baptists were followed by 
nenriy every other important Protestant denomi- 
nation of England, Oermany and America. From 
the beginning o» the eighteenth century until 
now, Pirtes'ant Christendom has sent more 
miseionanea snd more money for the support of 
their work in India than to any other foreign 
land At the present time there are thirty-sii 
different Eun.pean and American itissionary 
5orirt.ee carrying on ojwrations in India, besidet 
ten or more private laisiuonary agencm. 

The whole Chriman population of IndU may 
be mpproximsUly summarized as follows ; 
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time » when he threw the niightiest Knight of 
France.” 

The b&iutiful Idjll ot » The Holy Grail" » 
the highest fttteinpt of Ternjaon in the Buhlime. 
Iha noblest pm.pe, i„ n, j„ Memori.m" 
may hardly fear eoraparison with anything that 
Teonyaon h.a written hut this poem i, grand 
from tho beginning to the end. Etlr.cln ran 
nerer giro na any idea ahont the inrpreraron 
•b.ehtlproduee. ononr rai„d f have alw.y, 
applied to it the hnc of Wordaworlh, 

“ holy M a nan brealhle.. with adoratlan.- 
At we read it we begin to pe„ei.e the feeling 
|.ne dying monk eoming o.er o-, and the Inno 
• well raprra.,, 1,1 b, tha rad 

m«.ic„, lb. rythm ,g, 

“11 ». begin to reierene, the bl.melra. King 
much as ho— ant u>l-.» . . • 

, we share the 

.-^:^“on.ba.,i.ha„forrnnee,o,.bo„gh.. 

And f.ltli 

l iilraw,8„o„„.d,„g enmetntp, 

nn.l apeoeh of Lancelot: 

Kra^i"' '.“■"‘1 " '"•"i «' Ibl". I be 

“'ll" I" Ui"!. .!. 

n*ifle in tlifl mad. (li«t . . 


— •luinoae ibai s 

W"i«e in tlifl mad. that utiant "t 

sill., of Uie Jileh , bat la am |„ "a i” 

Kate Jm"b'J,*i'‘JwVVJi;V' r". 


v7:; ■acnaaioa tbit all of our* 


“....=a;vS”a'.a“r:"..T.V::r\ , . 


S' >4 -“dt;la”er3'i".'’n;‘"' I, 

«J Wfre but loam,. all 

A thrill parara 

lb. now. Tb. li„„ tha, 

Ardbtir dral.rra that b. held hf, d„, „ 

nil.rof the land .„d praraerar of M. ,„bjnn. 
loodearlol.lM py , 
hardly b, .arra.ra.f ,b, g„„d,„erf,g, 

.entimenl eapteraad, fan ,h. „|igin„, 
prrissirer.csf. with which the " Wamtl«m King - 
expreasfw it. 


As the Idyll which we have just mentioned is 
the most sustained effort of Tennyson in the 
sublime, so the purity and pathos of that most 
beautiful of poems which be wrote a little before 
he himself “ crossed the Bar ” may be said to 
surpass all other effoits of a similar kind made 
by English poets since the death of Wordsworth. 
It can never be quoted or read too often. 

With this it would be appropriate to read 
thelinea of Wordsworth: 

M; heart leapt up when I behold i 

-A rainbow in Uietlcy 


So bo it, when I jrrow old ' 

—Or let me die. 

Ihe child >1 father of the maa 

Acid 1 wooldwith mjr day* tobo * 

Hound each to each fay natural piety. . 

The same difference between the two poems Is 
discernible that we observed {ii the quotations 
given shove. But I cannot help feeling that to 
analyte them or to try to find out where Iheir 
claim lies would be worthy only oh 
“ One that woold peep and botaniie 
Upon hit nether’s grare." 

I ehould only like to place besMe them a little poem 
ofWordeworth’a that might remind ut of itebreth- 
ren written at about the same time and gi^nerally 
plac;ed together in hia poemt, viz , the\ poems 
about " Lucy." 


about " Lucy," 

It wa neraaiorally f^] tb^Torif.worth'i ileep 
moral Mean iiomelim,, pj, ra„li„„,l 

taprtitiim ...rtb.t PI, ,1, J.gbi, 

h.™ been erampaA „p i„ unwprtby l.ngu.ge', we 
maaol complain „t 

•lemnaUl ,«bo, .„A ,,, 

mora Uaielirt p, ,ra,p, 

r*^'sntly sitting down to mend hi* 
^"r- y -’mo.. ia.mMi.t.|y afra. bi- 


•ona death, than by 


rathetJe of Sir 


II V the higUett flights in th. 


Shafton. And it {. thus. 


that Wordiworth sw«»« ... 

“a. wi.bArap;::i;;i:; 
A».mpVchiId 
AodV^Ou','?*,* 
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do good.wlio personally deserve the ei>nfideij"e 
of the people eround then), end generallj succeed 
in winning it to » considemble degree 
The weskness of the roission^riee is on the wde 
of their theology, end their went of understand 
ing of India’s real needs hfisstonsries, particu- 
larly in a land liko India, ought always to be men 
of the largest intellectual furnishing, the fullest 
knowledge of religions outside their own, and of 
the widest religious sy'npathiee But as a fact, 
they are generally nieii of limited theulogical out- 
look aod of reslricta ' religious ay mpathies The 
teason why is pUin. It is because the Churthea 
M home are not willing to send bioad men Aa 
a rule, the home Chuiobea are extieinely careful 
to lelect (or nnssigniriea to all foreign fields 
their "soundeab," and that means their least pro 
grtaire, representatires Whateier lyuahfication# 
a candidate foraiseionaryserricemay or may not 
po»eM, he must at least be a “ safe '' man If be 
ia in the leaat suspected of having a (law in bis 
theulegy, be is diaqaalifieJ There are repealed 
icistanees of men who, being rejected as caodidates 
(or the foreign work, have been received into pul- 
pits at botn'e without any difficulty Xho«. as a 
rule, all the denominations send iheir narrower 
men istothe nii'«Rionary field This is unfortunate 
in the extreme, and the more so because the work 
of a misKionary, after he gets into liis field, is 
so well adapted to keep a narrow man narrow lie 
is away from the great currents of the worlfs 
thourht, ehut up in his little work of trying to 
Impre^a bis dogmas Upon such tuuul*, generally 
Ignorant minds, as he esn get to listen tolim 
There U nothing to bn?ailen him, ard his thought 
treads round and round, year aftar year, in the 
same email circle Thn*, he remains to the end of 
hiscireer whit he was in the begiooing This is 
a pictura of the average miesiorary 

Of course, there are exceptions. Here and tberw 
wefind ehimiig exceptions. — men of 
and of pr^ressiee minds, who hare views of eon- 


siderable breadth when they begin their mission- 
ary svorlf, and svho, after they enter upon it, 
study ^mpathetically and in the spirit of truth- 
seekers the people and the religions that they come 
In contact with, and thus griw in breadth with 
the years Such men throw thernselves into edu- 
cational svtwk, social reforms, and morementsof 
amny kinds for the enlightenment nnd heneSt of 
the people, aod da work of uiiieh value. The op- 
portunities fur usefulness for such workers is great. 
Theduors that open before them are tniny end wide, 
and they are appreciated by the people among whom 
they labor Very likely a oiissiunaiy of this kind 
does not maka as many “converts,” so called, as 
some narrower men wontl do But while the 
nairow men pnr»u» a course which draws lines, 
•tiisiipharl feeling, antagonisaa, snd causes a 
certain number oiitwerdly to accept Christianity 
and all the rest to hate |t, this man pursues a 
course which exerts a good influence everywhere, 
broadens and sweetens the ipirit of the whole 
commooit), feces many in the direction of pro- 
gress, makes the children and young people eager 
to go to school and the oldei people to find out 
truth, without pro.-etyt!3ing wins respect for 
ChnsMamty. and plants its central principles of 
love, duty and helpfulness m the minds of the 
people fer aod near Such miasionaries are 
found here end there If only all could be 
eueh — if only the Churches at home were wise 
enough always to setwi for their missionaries 
men irterwted to da this kind of work, and 
then to «n*tai‘n them in Bach work we should soon 
see every where a radical change in the spirit with 
which miwions would be met, not only in India, 
but in all non Chrivtian lands and such a growth 
ct Chmtianily in those lards as never yet 
has been wi'neseed. But such missionaries in 
foreign lands are very rare, as such a cooceptian 
of Qissiona w very rare at homo Not onUl we 
can get the better ronception at home, can we ex- 
pect the better realiivtion abroad 
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Newf morning wore 
Tocreningbuteomo heart did break," 

or w« find a pa'ssage like the one in which he 
recalls the old time«, before Arthui’s death : 
“Darkhouseby whichooce more 1 stand 
Here in the long unloTcly street 
Doors where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, waiting for a hand.” 

Such a recollection of the tune that has past 

may also be found jn Wordsworth— It is where 

bede-scribca the visit of Ins brother, John 
Wordsworth, and the » Fir Grove Path " where 
ho used to retire from '• the gUre of noon " 
Though they are net to be compared ivith the 
"T'"' fir G,o.. ■ 

11, « mnt »l,„l, « 

Irem.n, ,0b, t Tb- t.« th.t 

„ ,0 „aa, mo„ „„g|„ . 

him. We fevl that his gnef u 

"not loodcepfgetounj^j foam," 

1 I« tonlci 1,01 |,„o „ 

in irnt rorrow at tl,i Ime ha wtolo. 

Ik; l.mon, po.„ 

»»a l.nc ,0 ,„ 5 ia,_,h., 

plkalla, ll„ l„„tio 

our very bones, and at moat cauans m to partici 
pale in her mental anguish. 

niitUi«B>ghthas erept intony heart 
And begun to darken my eye*. 

And Iheatanrv that follows ; 

•» exit 

Whalahouldjou knowofU,* niehl. 
or again th* hre-.- 

.rv .Go,r .4 i. o„„. „„„ 

Th,. p,.,. p, W.ri,wortv. 

»l,ioh.WJ,„ril»..,n„th„-.pi,, f„ 

Ib, .n„„on, oI i. 

qo.t. .o«h„ ,p,„,. T.,.op„„ ~JL,l„h. ,k, 

Soul." while Wordewortb gradually Lriig, 
row into cur hearts Tha first 5. t»,e 
« half mad wv'man wlio U-liert* hmelf injored 


the othov the lamentations of one who has had n 
eettled grief weighing on her for yearn. ' 

The jerking rhythm that Tennyson has given to 
bis lines well represent the sudden impulses of 
pain under which the words arc uttered. Her 
recklessness and her pathos both are lirought 
vividly before nur minds when we read; 

“Do yuu think that I care (or my tout 
I( my boy begone to the Arc ? ” 

and 

Fleih of my fletb, was gone 
And bone of my bone waa left 
Oft the other hand, in the “AfUictfons of 
Margaret** we have a lieavy-lieartedncss (if I may 
say so) expressed in lines of sad harmony, and 
we welcome this particularly, as Wordswoith has 
Beldom succeeded so completely in biinging about 
a relation between the sense iind the sound. But 
the chief ditTercnco that stiikes us is the fact that 
\\ordswotth does not work on our feelings by 
individual words and phrases but rather by the 
concepUon of the whole poem 5 am! on the other 
hand, as we have already pointed out Tennjsoij'e 
«hUf etrvnglh lies in sinking expressions and 
single ideas as when he speaks of night piercing 
her head, or of her son’s bonea *' moving in 
her side.'* 


. - i'<rMin|iH say in conclusion tliat : 

^^rdaworth has more of the palhrlJc in 
h- p.wms than Tennyson and has mor; of it 
»U nobleet form; but Tennyson has eonio 
^".-gea that might vie with Wcrjaw.rth’s in 
k. J,pa .( ,i„i, ___ 

‘■no-lrfg.ol 

“The peculisr note of w . 

AeyaHwinburne, -.t .t. 
ift tendemr*: 
hte tendernf 


. , '**7 highest is sublimity 
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yrtcnrou ; Christ in the Book of RereKtionstfiioe- 
formM from & beirg of love end pity into • being 
without love end pity, taking vengeanee on bis 
enemies in ways more shocking and bloody than 
snything attributed by the Hindus to their 
goddess Kali, the bloodiest of all their divinities. 
It should be borne in mind that to the people of 
non Christian lands these Bible stories and repre- 
sentations are not surrounded by that halo ol 
Mcreilnefs which tends to blind us in Amenc* and 
England, to their iirationa] and unethical, not to 
say shoekitig character. Thus, it is not diiCenlt to 
see why Hindusaiid Mohammed >ra object when we 
ask them to liirow away the aaered boobs which 
from their childhood they have been taught to 
renerste, and accept as an infallible etaodanl of 
truth a strange and alien volume eontetning lhe«e 
matters, 

Eurll enuore, both Calholif and Protestant 
icaist upon the acceptance of the doctrine* ef 
the trinity, the incarnation, and the deity of 
Christ. Against these doctrines the .M.ibamoiedan 
teiolu utterly. He sees no ground for believing 
that they are true ; indeed, they aeem to him to 
dea'roy the great fundamental ductrine of the 
noily of God (jn the other band, th* Hindu Mje 


tly own religion ha* iti tnoitj nhyihouU I g>»e 
n'^apl Is It Doi older thsn jour trinitj-doclnne’ Is it 
aotijoitOM welleupportcd as yours ? And as toieoaroa 


>Tiog gino 


eiy religioi 


What can the trinitarian Chri«tian answi 
If the Hindu is a man of education an 
grrs'ive thought he may very likely add - 
“True, Jam growiDg sceptical regarding ny owi 


tni 


•ty and local 


ip others that 


ky Ui< 


. It > 


©fthe soul, toward 
^P«t losight ef Chn.tia 
‘ • « IB God 


I rather toaeeepl. 
stall, that high 
best thought and 


tateod whict 


e. anFteroalSpnl. 

.v.-usoi RianKeaiauoo are not lhie« merely, but 

aumVri-M.aBdwhoinearriates himwlf, aot la a aiogle 
••raculouio,aa.ia asiogloage, but ia atl horoanity " 
Still further, both CVlholic and Protestant teweb 
• sebeajs of vicariooa atonement, which, both to 


the Moliamuedan and the Hindu, but especislly to 
the Hindu, seems unettiioil nnd impossible. Indeed, 
of all the doctrines of modern orthmloz Christian- 
ity, perhaps the one that seems to the iotetligent 
Hindu least worthy of acceptance is that which 
represents Christ as bearing the penalty of men’s 
sins and transferring to men bis righteousness. 
To Ulk to A Hindu about substitutional virtue or 
vicarinua punishment is like talking to him about 
auhstitutiofiat intelligence or vicarious wealth,— 
an absurdity on its very face. That one being can 
be iighteoiis or be counted righteou*, fur another, 
or hear the con»qaeneee of another'e evil deeds, 
seems to him a* impoanble as that 6gs can bear 
thistlea , nay, ns unthinkable as that two and 
twi make five T > him it is an ethical axiom 
that “ wha'sowei a man foweth that shall he 
also reap" soorei nr later, even if it be in a 
thousandth rebii'h And is he not right t Does 
not the soundest •fhieal Judgment of the world, 
including il.e CUn.iian world, sustain him f 
What a pu> it la. than, that Christianity should 
be presented to him net ia its most ethical form, 
but in a fnrm which fundamentally violates 
ethical law < 

Finally, both Catholic ai d Protestant preach a 
heaven of eternal blisa and a hell of eternal 
torments, to which Chri-tUnity alone holds the 
key* Aceor<ling tn rha ProtMtant, all men who 
accept Christ—lhat i», who put their faith in the 
redemptive achem.. taught by ProteeUnt ortho- 
dozy— wilt have heaven opened to them with all 
Its joya. All who do not, w.l] be thrust into tell 
forever. AccnHinglo the Catholic that which 
will open the gaUs nf heaven ia baptiam into the 
Oft* true Calholio Church To be outside that 
Church is to be I *1. Thus, the alternative put 
before the MohamtneJ^,, ,n4 the Hindu by the 
Proteetanl is. Wirve. or p-r.sh ; and by the 
Roman CatholK-, enter the true Cborch or 

penah. Well do these so-^.IIed « heathen "men 

amt women hesitate, and inquire anziously • 
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use ot liquors emong tba English has been the 
Bpmd of the custom far an <1 wide among the 
nallr# upper classes, and then- from them dowo 
to the lower cl isses, until the evil now is very 
far reaching and dreadful. I have seldom in mj 
life hoard more pitiful tales than some that were 
told mein India of the eSecta of drink. Biahop 
Hurst quotes the Archdeacon of Bombay as 
saying: “For every Chriilian we have made te 
India, we have made one hundred drunkards • ’* 
The story of opium in India le as sad and dark 
M that of liquor. The production of opium is an 
sxtensive and lucrative Government monopoly, 
•hirh has been built up for the sake of revenue 
The thief foreign market is China, the Chinese 
Oo?emm»nl having been compelled at the cannon’s 
oouth to permit the imiwlalion of the drua 
But of course the revenue would be greater if 
there were a home market also 8 s with a heart- 
leMnes) that scene incredible, the British rulers 
of India for a long term of years have been, not 
wlensibly but really, encouraging its sale in all 
parts of the Indian Empire It would be hard 
topoiotout a blacker crime ag-xiost humanity 
than this conduct of the Indian Government in 
thus deliberately inaugurating and carrying on a 
syateta of raising revenue by the degradation ot 
the bodies and souls of human beings. 

Another evil that has been much increased in 
India by theconiing of Eumpeans is unchaahty* 
The Engh»h aoMien have done almost a* much 
harm by the impurity of their lire* aa by the 
bloody wars that they have carried on Nor has 
the evil been conEne-l to soldiers Thoo>nnda ol 
young EiijUahmen who have gone ta India, to 
•ngig* in bueineee, or in the service of the 
Gosemment, or earlier, m the service of the East 
Indian Company, seem to have left their charartevs 
and eooficiencee at home, eo far as this matter 
» concernel ; and the dis-aater they hare wrought, 
tnd the Buffenog they have C4us*l, have been 
• r*dUo, p, 530. 
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tembla enough. Generally in India, where there 
has not been contamination from foreign influen- 
ces, the purity of women and the sanctity of 
the home are gratifyingly high. 

Of course, the terrible facts, that drink and^ 
opium nod asxual vice have beon brought into 
lodta Aiwl entailed upon the Indian people by men 
leared under the influence of the Christian reli- 
gion, necessarily have created much prejudice in 
the native mind against Christianity, and made 
the woik of the miaaionary veiy much harder 
than It otherwise would be I only wonder that , 
the prejudice thus caused is not greater than it is. 
Fur let us imagine the tables turned, and then let 
US tiy to think how lb would be with u<. Sup- 
pose the Hindus had come to this country, 
America, and by force of superior arms had 
conquered it 

Suppose there were now in our hod 
1.90.000 or S.OO.OOO Hindus, sooie of them 
carrying on the Ooveroment in their own way, 
tome of them soIJiera manning our forts and 
keeping us in awe, ume of them busineea men 
gathering into their hands the lion’s share of the 
most profitable kinds of business of the land, and 
eonieofthem missionaries, trying tn convert ua 
•II to Hinduism. Then suppose, further, that these 
Hindu ruleix uF ours, the^ soldiers and these 
busiueas men (ih-y or their predecewom), had 
■nlrO'iuced among lu on a Urge scale drunkenneK*, 
the a<eof opium, licenti'nKncas, and other vices; 
lait ere lable that we should lake kindly t-> their 
religion, or look with great favor upon the work 
of their missionaries ? 

Tbeee, then, are aim* of the ob‘Ucles — probably 
the principal ones — that eland in the way of the 
introduction of Chnatianity into India. It is 
easy to see how renoua they are. Now, let mi look 
on tbs odier Bide; for there is another side to the 
factsre. I do not thi»k I havejviintel in too 
atrang colors the difficulties with which the causa 
of Chnstun mUsions in Icdu baa to contend 
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cJuw.’Ur. It of i« o«fi inoo-saiit 

lutviur*, thinks ton long mccpvintj 1 1 U»»» ■u!nsl 
ex^'crtsof vilmi it i« moit pmiil. N>imM4»i8 
Rnd wtijjlity iinliiil lia»» hmx the \bluiniiiutiH 
Imperii written bmI r.-ia Isfoic tlut Bwet) Jjj 
those HUtinguishH geatUlirisns whoso itsmMi are 
familiar to Korop- and tho \\>ii The ({UMtrt-l) 
journals of tnet must uteftil sootsl), puMishnl 
during the U-l fifty jean-.c.lUr a rnh mtnc of 

infortoalion tu thom who wnuhl mre to .|.iarrv 
in it. RimiUrly, socictiw liavnijr rh- same nr 
kindred ohject, hsrn long sure been rsi*l hshed 
on the European Continent and m the Tmud 
States These, loo, hue rendered and aie render 

ing excellent e,.,vice and ennrh.np the world l.> 

‘heir skntiitiCHl infotmation and reswreh. To 
■ U 18 A tr.atier of profound regret that here 
■ I,.v, „o, , „„J|, 

It u„r. b. .I,,,, 

■>»! of .„eh .0 io«u.,..o„ b. 

K„n tb. 

inent its.ir »,.t„ b.hind th« mo.t b,.k*„d 
<iov.tnm..,l. ot tb. Vm t,U Ui, Dot i„ .|| 

r.iro»., it »„•,( b, .cVo„,|,jj.d 
iMtl ,.t,.„ of . ..p,,.,. 

•od it, ,..,„t r,o.j.„l„i,„„ on , „,d„ u«. 
lb. Ind,.., 

.Up„b„k„,r|„.„, 0 ™.id,r.M. 

b.e„ m.d. .nd 

»on.„.u..l.ti.ti„l 

nu.lly ,..„.d fr.„ tb. Oo.„„„.„. 

Sl.t„t,«l D,p„tn,.„,. Tb... p„bli„,i„„. 

available to the puUio at a „om' i 
Tbo.. ... 

.ny.Wt.„l d.„ro„. of..„„„,.,i„j J 

kno,l.dg. .nd qn.bfying 
. t.l,..p„t,or.l 
accurate publicist. 

Pr.c.i„ir,tb.n,.h„. i. nol„tot„rt^,, 
or rcsoutcea for the prosecution of this branch 
of knowledge, and it is much to be wished that 
part passu with the awakening of India 00 .(i 


soatHta ifTnciu-g hir Intereets, lie Pludy of 
efattstirt, «,]] no imger l/o negl-rted. A* we hare 
said l*Iore, it was high lime tl.at the repro-ich 
liurlr^l at IIS in tins rt-sf.oct waasoon wtpx] off. 

Conilng til icnnotnirH we r.eetl not disooume 00 
ihe impnrUn'-e am! ndratiUge of ila rornpre- 
l.ensue»lud>. NViiher at this lime of the day 
« It at all h«<es*sry to l»y any »trc-« cfi the 
'whjirt hkroiiomio. j„ n„„^ nv.f>ecl8 po« hand 
»i. hind with Stitisthw Kpsiking from the pme- 
ticnl point of siew it may l.e ohM-rsed that from 
the daja of Adam Bmith to our own, theatudy 
of economic lopira has Wen fully T«ogni«ed and 
insisted upon. It forms the currtcnliim in every 
i^llegc and nniversliy throughout the world. 
Therw is qu„e an Ossa of economic liteniturw of a 

'•r.e.1 and instructive chaiwcter. 0 «- rnmlern 
K-onomislahave lioiigI,t it up fodateand vie with 
♦aU. other in propounding the newer problems , 
••ch the Utilitarianism nf niir times has brought ' 
‘o the surface, l.iternationaltrade, international * 
Pohiic. international labour and other leagues, 
•'•-er method, of communication, especially rail, 
unknown to the generation of economists a 

tjh>phonee.the Sues Canal itself and a L;ber 
«l mudern economic phenomena have led econo- 

, . •‘"'J ”r«->nd their own 

«'^t.ve ihifses. Those have undoubU.lly broad- 
sin.. * 1 ” ' "^^Rree our economic vision, and 

.KouM J n I't 

tort.„„L i„ i,, . ™'»mn.,ily. Un. 

'■-"i-.i. tb;„.b 

‘«.l lb. , * ""'I U"'v.r.itle« 

toprcAcb foihi. Tk. 

•»a -.11 ft „.y, F„, . ” P.-'H"U».«I, • 

Jiir.™„i„ii,.i.„,.^ J ”'■«* kind, fin. 
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the BuiyhisU. Only to n very slight extent »« 
they reaching the edacntd classes. The n»Uv« 
thcaght ana intelligence of India almost wholly 
reject their dogmas. Such converts as they make 
are foocd mainly among tiie lowest castes (or 
eutciats) and consist of persons who have the 
Irast influence in society. Yef, this does not 
mean that they are not doing good. They are 
unquestionably dnii.g important gooil, partly 
by the very work of converting these poor, 
despised people, and thus givii g them a new 
standing, and imparting a new and highei 
impulse to their lives. Uinduism neglects the 
poor Caste treads them underfoot ButChns 
tUDity befriends them. It is to be Mid to the 
honor oi Chnslisn musions, at least to the honor 
^ Protcelact uissiocLS in India, that they are 
helping, inatructing and lifting up the lower class* 
(•laBd offering to them hopes and proepscU such 
u they hare not had under their old faiths. 
This is much 

But it is not all. IVbils nissiuos are notcon- 
vertiog many persons of education or of eUnding. 
and while they are net greatly affecting directly 
tbetsun curreote of Indian thought, they arw 
ondcmbledly an important factor m a great reh 
glens evolution. More and more es time goes oo, 
and the niia>ionsry letms by exptrierce wbatia 
pessible and what is not, his work lends to enlarge 
end become many sideil. To his preaching 
end catechising he adds educational and cbarit- 
ehle wort. Whsrever he goer, be pUota 
e Khool. In the large centres he eatablisS 
•* his high schools and collrgea. He orgsniiea 
Zerana miagiona to carry knowledge of much that 
is imporUnt to women in the secluaion of their 
homes. In many places he establiebee mwlical 
tnisaiona, with hcspiUN, and free Ji*penaaries for 
the poor. To be sure there are regrettable eertar- 
itn fAtnres eoni<>rte<t with most of thews rrhoola, 
mHieel niiadons and dispensaries ; and yet much 
g'*al ts done. This is practical ChnsUamty i end 


such Chtielianily always dis-arms prejudice snd 
wins respect. It is m this direction that Christian* 
ity in India and ever} where else is likely more 
and mors to move in the future. 

Nor should it be forgotten that even the very 
presence of the missionary in a community is 
likely to be an upliftirg influence. Usually 
he ts a man of considerable education, pro- 
bably a college graduate. Ho has brought 
with him to India something of tne thought 
the culture, the ideaU of life, the habits 
and customs of the Western world. He gives bis 
influence 10 favor of improved public sanitation, 
better homes for the people, better streets and 
public buildings, better public improvements 
generally His home and family life, in which the 
wife receivrs the same eoeiideration as her bus 
band, and the daughters are educated with the 
eane care as the sons, beaomes a valuable object* 
leeson in the community where lie dwells Thus, 
the Chnstiao missions of India, in spite of their 
Ihoologicel narrowness and other limitations, have 
a pUce, end stiatl w« not say an iisporUnt place 
among the loSueDcesthat are operating to break 
up India’a etag.iatioD, to overthrow her religious 
eupentilion*. and lead her on toward a caw dav. 

In the religious progress that is coming to 
India, and which is sure to come in atiil larger 
measure, will Uindui<m and Mohammedanism be 
ovwrthrownt I cannot think ao Indee.!, I dare 
not deeite wbat seems to me wouM be so great a 
enUmity. He knows little of what it means for 
a great histone faith to weave its roots into 
every fibre of the aoul of a people for thousauds 
of yewro, who Ulka lightly of the overthrow of 
either of three great religions But there are 
atrong and growi.ig signs that they will be reform- 
ed end punfieJ. Everything ihowa that India 
baa already distinctly entered upon the task of 
puling away the worst of her religious snper- 
atiUons and bringing heieelf by degrees into lino 
wiUi the moral iJeaU of the W®t and up rearer 
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Whftt is wanted for a careful study of econo- 
mica is a scliool for the purpose in every promi 
'nent capital of the empire. It is something that 
Swadeshism has aioused a faint interest in this 
study. Now, we are glad that what our srcellent 
Viceroy calls “ honest Swadeshistn ‘ had been 
slowly making its head in the country. Stripped 
of sU exaggerations by its advocates, at the beat 
precious little yet has been done in a fradital 
way, though we recognise the fact that our indus- 
trialism cannot be biult op in » day It requires 
nursing. U requires first a broad and solid founda- 
tion wbereon to raise the needed superetrncture. 
No doubt, a good deal of water haa flowed under 
the lIoQghly and the Oangoa, the tnduaandtlio 
Jamna, the Neibudda and the Taptee, the 0 «da- 
very and the Kriahna, lioce Indians unfuilod tho 
standard of Swadeahisra and held it aloft In the 
land, but it must be ruefully observed that wy 
little or no progre« has jet been made with the 
proper study of Economice which it found to pro- 
mote Ihst Swsdeahieta for all practical purpose*. 
■\Vho will .K.ny that for the future well Wing of 
our national pwperily the study of economic* ie 
of priceUevaluel laU notour paramount duty 

to wake up in this rvspocf, if ^e are to sucrevd in 
the keen Minpelitive race now going forward in 
the world in art* and industries, manufsclniea 
- and commerce, in f,ct in all maifer. which contri- 
bute to the larger pro.luftion of wealth! Tbs 
univerwl twognition and keen piosecution of ec, 
notnic stu tics in all the civibecd countries of the 
West is. we not «y, the mo-t gratifying fr,. 
tur* of our bu-y «g. .n,| the most hoprful sign of 
the better welfare of the human race in the future 

We earnestly put it to our cciintrjm,,, wheth.r 
they ore to stand a.id. while the human 
is progre^irg ! Are they e>er to be hewewsrf 
wood and drawer* of water, or are they to Uke 
tl,.!r rre!-- f" H. nnk ,k, 
n.lbn. ol 111. -orld .«.! 

b.tl.r raT.omic^niin; t Th.r. b, o«l,on» 


answer to this question. Indians to a roan ere 
awake and eager for their own economic sal- 
vation. Are they, then, going in the right 
direction? If they are, is it not apparent that 
ride by aide with their practical energy, siiiewd- 
ness, enterprise and resources, whatever they 
may be, they ought to shake off their lethargy 
and awake to the imperative necessity of be- 
coming experts in economic knowledge. Here, 
too, aa in the case of statistical studies, all that 
is wanted la that we should have from time to 
time among us a class of able experts who would 
devote their whole time and attention to the 
practical study of ecoi onnes and enlighten their 
lesa e.lucated brethren, fa it hopeless to get a 
doxen experts in each province f Is it hopeless 
to form societies for the croition of such a class 
of de8irable.spKinltsU ? We think it fs not » 
hopeless ttsk. The first step fs for the forma- 
tion of an Eennumie school, on the medol of the 
London School of Kconomics. E«:h such schojl 
ehiuM have a fip»t sp^tiairst, not only a 
tlieorist, but a practical person, to ground and 
tram our joung men in this important study. As 
in other mstters so In this, self-help is every - 
tbmg. Indiana need not rely on the State to do 
*11 that could bo aihiewd unaided by themselves. 
Of vouiar, the Slate ll.ouM ,eason*Uy come to 
Ibeir aaaistsnce It could du a great deal by stimu- 
UtmgtUe spirit of economic studies our col- 
Hfseand univemtie*. U cat. found chairs of 
^onumice end endow profeasoisbip* ,nd priic. 
80 far we think the Buie can come to our -id. 
Uut beyond this aid, It i, needful that we should 
•i-ti.™,, 

pneu^ W.jr I, .0 E.-ot».nilc Mhool 

m««b „ 

.UuM b. „„ 

" *” «« -.11 ,„.l,6«l 

in Ihu T„„., 

I.PS. on -.li.p„,d.l„i.l,„„.|,„ 
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terfd, »Dd few 8oela^ prejudices to be OTercoue. 
The task to bo accoroplished is simply the every- 
where relatively easy one, of a people of high 
civiliiition ioiposirg its customs and Us religion 
upon classes of people %ery much below it 
But as soon a.s we reach the educated and high- 
cast* Hindu’, and the Jluhammedans, the sitoa- 
lion wholly changes. Then the question becomes 
the very serious one suggested at the beginning of 
this psp»r Can Christiaiiitj, no matter with how 
high civiliration it may be allied, conquer strong, 
proud, highly organii'd, enlightened historic 
religions ? For my self I cannot sea that the history 
of ChriVtianity in India up to this time furniakes 
us eny warrant for answering this question in the 
affirmative One thing, however, «eem8 entirely 
clear. U is that if Christunity eter does gam 
*By contideraHe acceptance atuong leading Indian 
Bind*, Mohatnme-lan, Ilndii, Par«ee, DudJhwt or 
Jain, it Biu«t be a form of Christianity le«a tbeo* 
Ingical.less peculiarly “ Weetero," uiore sympatho- 
tie towards other faith*, broader eed more liberal 
in Its spirit, and distinctly mors ethical, more 
•piniual aol more practical than that which as 
yet has been genetally preiche 1 in India 

WORDSWORTH ARO TENRTSQR 


ila. FviZ U Ty.tlVJI, « D\R.-.tTl-AW 

LMO^T eiery lucceedipg generation give us 
different deSnition for the woni fcwtry 
* I’liiliMopliers have called a people virtuou 
er wiclte.1, kmd or cruel, clrilia«<t or baibarous- 
>n short, have traced the inner life of nation 
from then conception* and treatment of pn»tn 
And in our own times the change in the opioio 
regai-diDg WordiwotVV* poetry has ftren riM t 
^'ny specuUtiurji about the comparative iotellei 
‘<**1 ficulties of our genrrati'Wi and of Word- 
*^h’s Contemporanca. 


But though the question as to which verse 
is most worthy of being considered the best j-oetry 
iaso vexed, yet no one doubts that imagination 
is one of the tiidispeiisable qualifications of a poet 
—if indeed it is lint tliat which makes the 
fundameotsl difference between poetry and all 
oth'r compoisitiuiis. 

At tho very first acquaintance with the 
two poets we are considering, ws shall see that 
ll-cy bach possessed very powerful imaginations. 
But It will not be the le.as evident that theconsti- 
tution of their minds were totally different. 
Wordxworth's poetry seems to hive always the 

sombre colour of the y ew trees he loved so well 

and the mounUiiis clothed lo gloomy sUteliness 
that 


The paeiieci that build up our buiDso soul " 
seem always to have ca’t theii deep ehadow on 
bis verse Whatever Ule be bu to tell, he {, 
always pen«i\eiy musing on 

and ibat mood is very sweet for him . 

- U,„ElU b„.E ..a ; 

Tl.H.nJ.,,, .h. *■ 

.1..,. >h. ^ 


more ahsU alriy where ujediUti^ |{.a ‘ 

By Oooring atream, throoch wood « 
laivcd hauats Uka these ; the oo?mn°'^ ®^8T*iJd 
«*y yet have aeope to ranv- .mon- niad ’ 

llerUiooghu, henaiaves ’ 

If the dear faculty of airht sboolf J ‘!f‘'re». ' 
sun It nay be allowed n.e tl.;^'"*. 
tTbat siaionary power.Tf 
le yeizUi were bib*.” J®a‘id Boot, 

Even when address®, ij-g 

does notask him Bi Shelley 

“Teach me halt the oladn, 

ThalUiybrmo 
Such faarmoniooi 
Frem my be* w®nij^»** 

after a iOoai»su^- 
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bluileiiU n-ctivo nt Indi.m Engineering Colleges, 
Cbpociully at the Thotnpbon Engineering College et 
Hoorkee, Ima hc-eti acknowledged to bo ever> bit 
aa go*)'! as that piOMiled by eiuiilar iiihtitutions in 
the Occi lent; and also since the Provincial men 
are niaJn in do exactly the satOB kind of laork, 
and fchoulder the Mine ara<'iint of responsibility, 
and aiB given tlie same milutive as are the 
Impeiial Ei-gineers 

Just now, howeier, a ptoposal la on f-iot to pull 
down the I’coi iiicial Engineer Sei vice from ite high 
fesles'jil low into the du«t A scheme was pto- 
niulgaietl in 1905, which prcj«!-ed b) pUm the 
Impenal mid Provinnal Eiigine'-re on ae|>antt* 
li*ts, which would result m the Utiei being 
turned into a mlHtratuui of the foniier 

Whereii, on Ur the old ruW, th* India. 
tnine<1 Euglni^r* were able to »>ecooie eisen. 
ti»e tUleera in from six to twelre yeatw, 
whi’e noJer the new tt'guUtiona the IVdinml 
mtti may not become Ksecutue Eogttiesira until 
Ihs sisb'eiitti year of their service . and amce the 
tydv cp! the Pnldic IS'oiks Depnttmenl proaidew 
that a man must l■ecomo a Sup*! ioti-nding Ibigi 
nesr btf. ns he reaihea the fifiieth mile atm.e of 
his Ilfs, the few K'lieme practically Dieaoa tlial 
li.e m.n .du-stcl in Inliati Collsgss shall not n.s 
t.th..p»t,tru-h nief Kre:n,..„. 

Are" iTale of aaUrl- eU, haa Uc, di*,pn..|, 
U>lh f w the tmj-t.al ar> I PioTii.rul Service, that 
will result in the latter Mv.liing msWUHj Wa 
than t"otlir.». of 0,a salaries rf eimila.ly 
.HtiatMfore.sT, ira.os.tm.n-t«e latter prciew. 
tl-t. t-eing Ih- ore lhal eab'a at pieaer.t 

The "oiet feature rf all tlU it f«-t «„t 

lKe*n,ul« will afTrct ®.r, -1„ *er.t op for, 

di't-ult anl ejprraive iraioirg, i.erer dmab . 
thslU's thunUrUJt f,^,,., ^s llo. ,.„«j 
hu.M.w.tVr.t braj, -n,. 

cMSs ri.rjU t',- fie adm.,..sv„.o., 

autnalij Ii.'st.t. tj f. en ita pnnnW. 
in lfi-!;.i- !’rTi.,nr.,l m.r, t„, 


hat as tbo Imporial Engineers, the ealauea of the 
former to be about two thirds of those of the 
latter. It is needless tn add that all the Pitivin' 
cial Engineers — save a few men who haro but 
recently joined the Service and do not understand 
the case, have disdainfully refused to accept 
these proposals. It must be rcted that this agi- 
tation has not been set on foot by “ natire 
eeJitionists ” In the ranks of those protesting 
against the measures are to be found Europeans 
an.t Eurasians behingittg to the Provincial Service 
of lUa Putdic Works Department, 

Those who are familiar with contemporary 
hietory will remember that since the creation of 
the ProvitiriHl Service but few Europaana have 
gone to the Indian Englneviing Colleges, and that 
their numdrr ■« pn-greiwiiely decreasing. This 
is quit# natural, since those whose parents can 
afTord to enend a fee- thousand more rupees send 

tWirTOn. lo Kngl.nd (orfduwlion, nllchiniure. 
Ih.m .cco^ w in b,ltcr.p,IJ Imp.rW Bervic. 
It I. r.K'ul.l,.) tli.t if IP, present Irlieme go". 
.«t<.efr..t.ndll,epr,eli|teM,J ol the I'ro- 

.iemlKertite ii lueil.e, pul|i„i j, „||| 

•n..r.lj lo,.. He eh.rn, lor the l.eet greJe tt 
I.H»|... , 1 ,. Cellee„ tut Lev. proiIuceJ 

Knnmrennf lleeelil.r, „I sir W.IU.m Wilmr, 
cl litirpli.n enrl Mewipntnnl.i. i,.nn.yD, eiM Btr 
c O IVImrr, „„„ 

»c.nn, ,™v .,U, „,e An.lrelie,, Oerernreret, 

I tai, ill the words uf ili, Eiautcnanl Oovemor 
of llie UoH«,1 Proviiit.. 


of Agra and Oudb, 

trainirg sv.iUbl. 


t» patmnuxil o 


beet Technical 
in the Wt-aUrn world," will 

, , . nien of inferior 

la.eitUwnd at«tio«i In life 

Tl la vrtrrtpmde coroc at a lime when 

tlw nmuch Ol T>t.t in tU l..a r 

‘ Isnd, and „„cp ,{ I, 
Vo pull . .. 

»»_. l. I * f„r many 

3#.»t» bare bi»n ^ 

dsrrvv .u. ? • l-Wul. it I. d-mldy 

■t«W, i»pctici.t 

)■ ...t „„rV, .... 
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Tbe Hea thst we form nbout tho gener»l dispo- 
sition of Word-iworth from his poein« (even leaving 
aaile the Prclucie) so truly represents the re*l 
tniiD that the two portraits ereslmost idefttic»l 
Bat Tennyson had the faculty of projecting 
hinis“lf into a character oi a tnool in each «n 
eminent degree that we never see the poet 
speaking through a mask, aa it were, and hu 
personality is rompletely hidden in that of the 
fictitious character And even a cotnpletesludy 
of hU works does not give iis a complete picture 
of his min.i The tone of the ronveisation of S«r 
Walter Vivian's 

What kisd of tales did men tell men, 

She woodared, by thcmietrei * 

a hall disdain 

Perched ea the pointed bloaaam of hcrlipt, 
AadWalterooddedetme "fleboian, 

The reitaould follow, each in tnin, and eo 
Weforged a lerenfold etory Kind’ WhatKiodf 
Chiaeni, erotchcte, Chnitniaa aoliciams, 

Seven beaded raoBiteri only made to kill 
Tino by the fire in Wioter*' 

“Kill him BOW," 

The ^rintl kill him in the Summer too. 

Said Lilii, 'ivhy not now? ^ the niaidea auot 

“til this does not prepare ui to hear fr-xn 
Tennyeon when asked to give an opinion on a 
Journal that “ he lived toi secluded froio the 
world to do so.” On the othir hand, at most every 
thing that Wordsworth has Written shows him 
in the character of the Wanderer, the man who 
Was elocateil by Natiiie, who devoted hie whole 
Ilfs to the fame study In fact, all bia minor 
poetna appear not only from their ton* and form 
but also from the “ Fenwick notes ” dictated 
by himself, to have h»en to a veiy great ext»nt 
eutobiographical. At the fame time in bisUles 
where other chsractsis appear, there seem to bo 
‘Iwsji only two typ^js of men— the represen- 
tatiye of Wordsworth and the anli-Worda- 
wnrlliian— and invariably the former, either by 
*ome subtle argument, or by some divine assist- 
ance succeeds in ehowing the truth of Words- 
Worth’s doctrine both to the reader and to bis 
^versary 1 


This personality of Wordsworth, alwajs per- 
ceptible in his poems in, a more or lees, direct 
forir is that of the “ Priest of Xature ” as tho 
Wanderer proudly calls himself— and 'how dis- 
tinctly and with what poetical beauty he has 
laid hia life's study bare before us I AVe feet 
after reading him 

“ What were mighty Nsture'sself” without his 

interpretation of it “ His poems ezpreas ” as 

J S Mill says in his autobiography “not 
mereoutward beauty but states of feeling, and 
of thought coloured by feeling under the excite- 
ment of beauty ” 

Reverence and 1 i for Nature, Tennyson surely 
hod 10 * great degree Wo know be retired 
from hia childh-'d with his brother to glens 
writing poetry- and as a further proof we might 
quote the foliowinc lines from his ''ifuTenilis,'' 

•• Lew fiowing broetes are roaming the broad 
valley diminra in the gloaniiRg 

Thro’ the black-itenim'd ploei only the far 
river •hinet 

8a<ll)rtl>a fvr^ine loneih tbe glimmerlBg water 

Twin peat* »h«a«>v’d with pine elopes to tbe dark 
hyaline 

I.ow-Uir«aed Hnper is stayed between the tivo 
peaks .but tbe Naiad 

Throb^g m mid unroat bolda bun beneath in her 


These lines show autficiently that Nature’s ob- 
jects weio to Tennyson as ia “a landscape to A 
blind man's eye ” 

Yet, weaball seek thi lugh all his pages in vain 
foranyaingle pasaage which has got even a faint 
trace of that inspiration almost, which dictated 
to Wordaworlh the burning words in which 
he baa laid before us all but supernatural effect 
of Nature on his mind and which makes Words- 

worth's treatment of the external world so much- 
wore impressive and noble than Tennyson's. 
Tho « PAthetic fallacy " of Tennyson deprives 
Nature of much ofita impree8ivene<!s. It colors the 
scenes around him with his own feelings On 
the other hand, for Wordsworth ell the world 
around brings •« tender thoughts of healing joy.” 
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the cometary boilies thu Inn Is oF this nncieiit 
people who, with tlieir ru'lo means of jhservAtion, 
if any, or speaking more preeiaoly, with their 
naked, unaided eyes as their only engine of 
astronomic »l investigation, could have possessed 
but scanty information on the subject. Any 
methodical treitment of the subject is, tnerefure, 
out of tho question ; and wo must be content 
with scraps of inform ttioii scattered here and 
there by stray writers. 

The word JyolitK'i in Sanskrit (meaning 
roughly the science of the luminaries) refuses to 
be translated into and labelled by a single verbal 
equivalent in English. It la a comprehensive 
term the full f.iice of whioli can merely be 
piraphrased. 7yo<i<Art comprises three SkandKat, 
v»:, Ounitairt or computation, A-ira or horostopy 
and 5amAi(a. The Gist of these, astronomy strictly 
so-cuUed, consists of computation and a treat* 

. msnt of esiestial bodies j the second deals with 
hoioseopy, augury, the good aud bad deeds of men 
fn their previous biiths and Mv.Kii.rtn, (the diing 
ofauspicioHs moments for tbe performance of 
anynts, etc,) the thud 5WAa, v«., ISamhtla. 

treats of the motions, the use, colour, rays, bril*. 

\ liancy, shape, etc , of the sun and planets, of 

^ comets, of meteoric falls, „f earthquakes, etc. U 

will be seen from the above that the treatment of 
cometii falls under astrology lather than under 
, astronomy. 

The Sanskrit equivalent for “Oomele” is 
Kelnvah. Us singular KetiA (A'etn) means a 
banner or flsg. the comet being supposed to re- 
sembleaGsg. In popular parlance, a Comet U 
called Dhumaketn (Smoke star) and in the 
vernaculars, it is also known as Valn.ti,hv\ra 
(Tail-star) Nothing is mentioned in our books 
• regarding the physical cnnsUtutlon of comets 
and the descriptive designation, Dhumaketu, 

, can hardly be taken to mean that a comet is 
made of smoke. This name may even bo> 
regarded as a misnomer, for, in reference to 


these bodies, it is said that they aie A^rcf^unui 
raituanara Jtealajala Sakodaroru mafias'th (great 
luminaries born with flames of smokeless fire). 
Even modem European astronomy, with all its 
powctful telrseofies, spectroscopes and ether deli- 
cate optical instruments has not yet definitely as- 
certained the physical condition of comets and is 
still perhajis speculating on their cosmical origin. 
Indian mathematical astronomy could by ro 
means boast of having computed tho appearance of 
comets. Varaharaihira* of Avanti (Ujjayin), one 
of the nine ot twelvegems that adorned tbeCoiirt 
of Vikramaditya the Great and one wlio is well- 
known for his encyclopedic knowledge, says in his 
learned work, Brihat Samhita : " the reappearance 
oi disappeamnce of comets is not subject to 
wtrouomical calculations.’’ The present poor 
specimens of Indian astronomers, the almanac- 
makers and armchair Jyouti$kre$ cannot attack 
the intricate calculation of cooetary motions, nod 
have not applied tbemaelvea to the by-no-means' 
easy task of predicting tho occurrence of comets 
and their motions or return. The only injunction 
enjoined on these computors is that certain Muhvr- 
tarns have to bo rejected for as many months as the 
numbor of days during which the Ketus continue 
to be visible and for aa many years as they are 
visible for months 
Th. Hi„J„ 

a,rg,.„d 

S»«,) .„d 

irr ".'k .»r only .ulhor- 

o(,h'r -P, !• Vnr.l,™ihini. 

>o.o.lh.,...o„„H. llo.l, o,..„n,o 
.-R-.iJ to tho d *t« diicuision in 
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out being ohscure or etraine-l, his words eannot 
but it.creiuQ our p1e<i:iuro &s mnny fold as the 
Dumber of their dilTerent significatiuD'i. 

Agiin, how beautifully he has expressed 
the eomraon-plice ideas whicli underlie the follow' 
ing lines : — ’ 

** Thine ire these orbi o( light and ahide,* 

“ Onr mile our onre, ne know not how. 

Our witia are ours, to make then thine.** 

As a counterpart against all these subtle 
beauties in Tennyson's lines we might remark 
the conriction with which Wordsworth 
speaks— hisearnest and solemn tone, without any 
ornament whieli by themselevsa constitute the 
lublimity of his veraee. But Wordsworth does 
not always eiprem himself with suoh simplicity 
After describing a moonlight boating eipeditioo 
when he had b«en powerfully moved he thus 
iddressee Nature : 

WudoiB and spirit of theUflirerie ' 
neutoQl that art the eternity of thoosbt 
Thatgireata forma and iinsgoe a breetb 
Aid eTerIsNtin| motioa, not in rain 
5? or atsrTight thui from mj flrit dawn 
or childhood didst thou lutertwioa far CDS 
Thepaisiona that boild up our homaotouL 
hot mill the mean and vulgar worka of man 
But with high objei-ts, with endgnog Ihloga— 

IT ith life and nature — purifying Uiua 
The elements of feeling and thought 
And lanctitTlag by eueh discipline 
Both psiD and fear ustil we recognise 
A gmodcurin thebcatiags of the heart 
t)n this ocrssioli his feelings eeem to havo 
‘WincUvely 6>'en hii wonia n rythmof their 
’’*^~aod the pssasge contains more than one 
phrssB*hat has now Uecoma the common property 
nf all whu speak or write English. 

But it is not only in these grand pbilo- 
■Tbical poems— far, I cannot csll them anything 
*•**'»* is not cnij in these poems that we find 
‘ochpssHsgM ■ Worlsworth has himself told ns 
•nthttsMstw^llj that he cVuld not imagino s 

ttote impressive figure than that of the old Leach 
8»therer telling him his late in “ Reaolation nnd 
•'dependence.” 

That poem reminds one of tbe ecenea where 
®*bet refuses lo sign the Convention of 
J03 


Olarendon na represented by Tennyson in bia 
draiDA. They both bring poweifully before our 
minds tho idea expressed in the lines : 

** But tilers may come another day to me— 

Solitude, pain of heart, distreas, poverty '* 

At tbe same time the figuies nre both equally 
impresstve The grandeur and the stateliness 
of the great Archbishop might not, course, 
be laid by the side of the pl^o^ old man. But 
here-, na in many another place, the impressions 
produced on Wordsworth by “the nviserablyinfirm 
and pleased old man " which Wordsworth trans- 
mits to us supply this want 

The dignified bearing of Becket m the clamour 
arourd himef his political opp-inenU unJ person- 
ni enemies has beer most significantly shown 
in come linee like the following* — 

Aopn o/}>rA Tby Bending back tbe great seal 
aiaddencd bun (Henry) 
tie all but plucked tbe bearer's eyes sway 
Take heed lest be destroy tbee utterly, 

Btektl Then ebelt thou step Soto my plaee 
sod sign 

The feariessneu which Beckst shows at the 
idea of cruel death, impending on him, and the 
eatire, implied in his answer are su&cient to im- 
press bb figure before us. Then the lines 
immediately after, in winch his followers en- 
tieat hiiD to yield, nnd he refuses, recalls the 
sublime scene where Piometheus defies his con- 
queror from the rock on which he hsd been 
bound 

Again the speech of Becket that followe in 
which he defies Leicester who comes to arrest 
him seems to unite dignity with passion and the 
** confounding ” effector Henry’s meaaenger is in 
eorae d^ree ahare.! by the reader. Yet, ths final 
defiaoce of Becket shows that every age does not 
produce an Aeachylus. It is incompatible with the 
sUte of mind in which Becket is placed to refer 
to hie own brute strength, — his thoughts were 
fixed on far higher objects ; and Tennjaon does 
not mar tbe effect a little, when he makes the 
angry Archbishop recall at such a moment the' 
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»ny way, say like fi lion’s tail nr a dapger’e end. 
“ The sirgle comet po^'esaing three tails and thiee 
different coloiireU named Brphmndnndai when 
it appears, the woild will cimeto an end ” 
CSalaketii't tiilisonly nn inchin length. The 
tail of some Ketus extends hi the thiid of the 
sky and resemhlea the shai p end of the dagger ; 
it is frightful to view. 

According to our author, the length of time 
during which cometa aie visible vaiies consider- 
ably with each, from a fow days to several months. 
One Ketu appears fur only tliroe hours ocesaion 
ally. Kumada Ketu is visible only fur a night. 
Other Ketue continue to bU*e in the heavens 
for dais, and in othei cases for moiith« The 
position of these not iinimpoitant members of 
the solar tystem in our firm luient is also Indicated 
by Varshamliiira /)A>-utinI:e<« is said to have no 
fixed course, definite colour or shape and it will 
appear any whei a in the heavens Such comets 
dash into outer space 

The Hindus have lull well recognised that 
these marauders of the stellar spaces do 
move; but they have not ventured to probe 
the question further. They could h„t eetotiain 
the velocity of these bodies nor work out their 
orbits and the period of their complete circuite 
round the sun. Theiie were pre telescopic days 
and there were among them no Halleys, LaUndos 
and Mesdames Lepaiite. Most of the comets 
known ti our writers were distinguished byccitain 
names, a few of which are descriptive. We append 
below two tables of Ketua, as found in Brihat 
Bamliite. The first table is according to Paraaara 
and the second according to Oarga. 


select WORRR 

The text in Sinskrit DeTanarin tTce and««w i 

TraasUtion. By 8 Venkataral.a.Jf 

more than 700 1 sr»« in all and inolodioR all hii^^ 

work* Bound in aoth. Price llo. 1 J 

of the “Indian Ber.ew,- 1. SaWnbe. 
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PAIUSAHA’S CLASSIFICATION. 


No.! 

Names of Kotus. 

Place of appear- 
ance in space. 

25 1 

Karana Ketue. {Batijah, Boat 


25! 

of the Sup) 



Karens Ketus. (/7ufasa Sutak, 



sooi of Agni or Arc) 

Boulb-East. 


ICarana Ketus. (J/rufpu Sulah, 



aons of Yama) ... ... 



Karaiia Ketus. (Daratdnava 



sons of the Earth) .. 



Karana Ketus. (5as£n«r .SitfaA, 



sons of the Mood) ... 

North 


Brahmadanda Ketus. (Brahma 


101 

GufoA, eons of Brahma) 

Anywhere. 


OAROA’8 CLASSIFICATION. 


Draboiadanda Ketm fSukra 
Sulfia, sons of Venus) 

Kanaka Ketus (^onBiscAaran* 
ffaruAoA, sens of Saturn) ... 

Vikacha Ketus (GurueufaA. 
eons of Jupiter) 

Tasksra Ketue IDudhaJok, 
eone of Mercurv) .. 

Kumkuine Ketus {I:^JalmaJah, 
sous of Mers) 

Tamasakilaka Ketus (sons of 
lUhu. spots in the diece of the 
Bun and Moon ... 

Viswarupa Ketus (eons of Agn'iV 
I Aruna Ketus (sons of Vayu) 

Ketue {Prajapdn 

I AufriA, sons of Praiapali) .. 

Oanaka Ketus) BroAma SufaA 
I •oneofCrahnia) ... 

Ksnka Ketus (Faruna SutaA 
I •»''* of Varuoa) •• 

KabandheKetus (sonsof Yam’a) 


North and > 
East. 

[Anywhere. 

South. 

I Anywhere. 
North. 


I The Corners. 


The ubin m,l. „p 

”T "i'“ >'■' -■01 

of comets are ir h .. 

K«tu, Chain Kell. R j’ ^"P- 

E« Kelli n ■ T-’ Swota Kel 

Kei.; 

’ Ketu, Dhee, Kel 
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•i»i th«a tha wbul« t«ls is rel&tod in the etmpte hnw he coulJ be thus " raised to ecstasy ” bv 


vords of tha child. 

A number of poems by both the poets at once 
MBOto our mind when we consider their pathos. 
The poena of Wordsworth are alt more or less 
tulobr>^phical, and founded usually on annie real 
tocIJentor pen mage. This is a great adrantage 
to the poet — not that he could not Lara inTenled 
the Uta or imagined tho ebaracler by hicnaelf 
9ut it is the fact that he can always command 
our sympathy for wbat he is going to say 
hy decUring it to Im true— we hare tear* for 
the heroic M«id of Orleans all the aatne.whether 
the Lislerwn who reittes her e'ory be elo(]uent 
or not. The worst stylist could scarcely relate 
haw Simon D« Slontfori’a patrKtie life was 
hrought to a cloM by the eery pnnce to whom 
he had been a father, in eucU a loanner ae not 
h' toUkh our hearts. An 1 wi Wordsworth rould 
herdty hare done such eery scanty justno to tbe 
leete on which he besw] tie poeme ee to deprtee 
them of their inherent pathos ilut the style 
*hkh he employe almost ela^y* and wHkIi 
siOTea os most is simple and unomamented eod he 
*n«e that bis wocvis ahou! 1 be nothirg rooce than 
a eelection from those io ordinary u«e “ He 
•eemsto hare his ideas aod images res ly and we 
hare aceo thet he succeeds best when he edds 
OolhiBg of bia owQ,— The great feature wlnb 
di'tingoiahs* him from otiitr* is 

** tba poetic Toxa 

That aearly Sfwats wiMia (lira. 

A* *e hare said before, tbe poet diff*ra freiu other 
■eo by feeling more deepdy an i tnaly than they 
**ft and it i* here that Wordsworth la to be ad- 
*irvl Many beeMea him hal ween “the wit 
at r«Qnth " bat Boria felt as be did 
^e aaaje aceesa hare hewn bahelJ by othrra, 
hae- di5eient tbs imprresior.# on their 
^<^-s f Indeed, sc deep seem* to bare eftra 
»K* eT-:t on Wordswcrth ef wbat 
ha saw «r hear! that leaser men hare wondered 


sights and objects that f.ir them nut only wanted 
thadignity they bad in tiie poet's mind but were 
nbeolutely tririal 

.In apite of all this, however, the highest 
effurta of Tennyson in the pathetic are such 
ae may fairly ns with Wordsworth's, But be has 
fewer pnmageeof this kind. IIis earlier poems 
contain more of what la beautiful or fanciful 
than pnthoe, and bis later works which are 
written in a graver tone seem to have tbe re- 
serve of theirauthor and sound like tbepensite 
muaings of an old man pirferrii.g (hacompnny of 
hia own tboiighla U> any sympethy that we might 
offer him Yet. whsnarerhe Las trie<l really to 
mere our tender feelings ha has succeeded. Id the 
May Queen, for instaocr, Tsnoysoo seems to have 
gaineil tbe most perfect roamaiid over our 
feelings, end be repeatedly changrs their dnft 
with SB ease that cas»ot but astoniih ua when 
we think of lU lo the first part we revolt against 
tbe ramty ol tbs girl that can say of her low : 

** ilia heart rsbrratieg Bother 
—Out what Ir that to n>a* 

Out as wo T-nd the neat pert the poet with a 
master's liand has luada nr think rather of tbe 
beauty and mufartuDa of tbe girl than of k«r 
raniiy We begin to pity her now, Instead 
ef deepiMog her. And in the third stag* 
we fimi that a eurt of lore for her, u for ons 
who ha* shetUj to Isara oar worU and wa listen 
to her last aolemn wnrvi* with not a littia rerpect. 

Ut a* pUve beside this po-m Wordiwvnh’a 
•* Roth . We shall see Wordasorth's power of 
futurg feelirg ii.lo tbe most oH.nary worJsaod 
•rmta. “•"M'ow'nam- ta ih* work where Tenny. 
me has teen afurfisrCg p,ihetic througboul. and 
though the aialyticl Orneer which betas 
adrpte.1 interfere* eften with the effect of the 
ims— In rpete of the ‘w.rt of .r.wiUnei:y in 

many part*, we fre-^ueolly eome screw. l,tw» aa 

graaieely pathetic, as : 
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THE REVOLUTION IH PORTOGEL. 

liY 

MU. V. VENKATABUBBIAH, B A. 
(SfTfdtiJi of /nclJft Socitly, Poona ^ 


S I* pifcUminary to an account of tli« weent 
Ttevolutioii itr Portugal it may notVwxJn- 
cleairable to give a brief reaunil of tlso his- 
tory of that couiitT)*. It was in tb« piimo of tho 
cbivali^us age of tbe Cruaadea, when tbe Iberian 
Peninsula was y et under the sway of the Saraceus 
that the separate national history of the Portu- 
guese began. And it began in a very romantic 
episode when the chosen Knighta of the Portu- 
guese race won their independence in 1 143, under 
the eyes of the faiiest tadiea of the land, in a 
touTiiameiit in which they tilted against tbe flower 
of the Oastilmn, or the futuie Spanish, Knights. 
The first king was Alfonso, a prince of the House 
of Burgundy; and for about a century andahalf, 
he and hU successors fuuehl sgsmst the noble and 
cultured Saracens who represented the higheet 
Oriental civiliMtion They ultimately either left 
the country for Africa or got mixed up with tbe 
native population, leaving to this day a strong 
Moorish strain in the people, especially of the 
higher classes, and in tbe southern parts of the 
Peninsula, The House of Alfonso continued on 
the throne f«r more than 400 years ; and in that 
period not only did Portugsl euccessfully with- 
stand the powerful attempts of Spain to absorb 
ber, but by commercial enteiprise became a pro- 
minent European power, and eventually grew to 
be the first country in the world, producing veri- 
table heroes wiio veiiturnl loto tl,e dangerous deep 
to make discoveries which have sltngcther changed 
the course cf human history Prince Henry who 
ruled in the latter part of the ISth century wae 
the most en1ightene<t monarch of his time, and 
indeed, it was his interest in science and naviga- 
tion that git'w into a nationaf passion tor aifven- 
tore, that built an empire in Asia, Africa and 
America, and that caused an enormous Bow of 
wealth into the country as a result of the tnde 
in slaves and the lich spicea and prodtict* of Ihe 
East. Rut in tbe I6tb century the Burgnndien 
line became extinct; at least half a doacn rival 
candidates strove for the throne ; and the inter- 
nal dissersions and the conseijuent weaknesaonly 
made the country an easy prey for Spain, with 
whom she wss compulsorily united for about 60 
years In lfl40, however, there was a great rifling 


of the nobles and the people, and Portugal regain- 
ed her independoiiee. The Duke of Braganza 
whose descendant the present ex-King Manuel is, 
was raised to the tbroiio ; and though utider his 
•ucoeasora Portugal hss maintaineil her inde|>end- 
CRce, heralory U one of a steady decay in power, 
her children not moving with the progress of 
edeiice and culture like the rest of Europe, It 
ta remarkable that the dLcadenLe of Portugal was 
due to her gtoiious expsosion, as too large a part 
of her numerically small population wus attracted 
to »he splendid colonies, leaving the mother coun- 
try so 8par^e in some portions as to necessitate the 
importation Ilf negro labour, which has lesulted 
in a trace oi ihat blood being found In the lower 
classea of tho people. When the ambition of Na- 
poleon mnrked out Portugal for its prey, the king 
left his country for Brazil, and his restoration 
followed the well-known events of the Peninsular 
War. The throne had been usurped for some 
years by one Miguel, the brother of the rightful 
king, Dom Pedro, who hoa-ever defeuted the usur- 
per with the tielp of tbe Biitish fleet in 183S and 
regained his throne. 8ir>ee tbe middle of the 
1«at century, the biatoiy of Portugal has been one 
of eeething discontent, spasmodic revolts, and 
determined eflbrW on the part of the democratic 
leaders to establish a liberal constitutional govern- 
ment The coi-dii ion of the people has steadily 
grown worse owing to the appalling corruption of 
the political parties, the greed and luxury of the 
nobles, the ignorance of the peasantry and the 
ho^leaaness of national pmgress It is this con- 
dition of the country that Ims brought about the 
Revolution. 

One fact is prominent nil through the long his- 
tory of Portugal— fhs steady friendahip of Eng- 
Und. During all the cmia of her life— in tho 
Crudes agauist the Saraceiw during which Por- 
lugalwM carved out, in the commercial activity 
foundation of hnr grestn^, in the 
a emp to regain her independence from under 
th- S,«n,*l. yoke, when she w,.a I^Jng helpless in 
Ihfl clatche* of Napoleou’a ambition, and when the 
uwirpcr had .hi»en out her rightful king— it was 
England wh,. nobly stood by l,er, it, a manner 
has dona to no other country and no other 
country haa done to Portugal 

Itis evening, alwut 5 o'dotk m. tlm l.s of 
. .irf ? 111* king. «"■! 
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of statistics had economics Indeed, at this time 
StslistiCSl mid Economic Study Amon^ of the day, leith all Imlia awakened to the desir- 


Indians.* 

BY 

UR. DINSHA EDUUI WACnA 


ability of a thorough industrial regeneration OD 
sound and sober lines, it would be a work of 
aupererogation to expatiate on the obvious 
benefits arising from a careful etiidy of 
Ibose branches of knowledge which hare 


C^HE reproach has not infrequently been laid 
at the door of Indians of ligbtand leading 
^ that they are sadly deficient in statistical 
and economic knowledge, and, therefore, hardly 
helpful to their leas enlightened cnuntrynen, 


been so well recognised all the world over 
and have so vastly stimulated its utilitarian 
spirit during the past half a century and mure. 

As far as statistics are concerned, it may be 
sufficient if at this stage we invite the attention 


in the firstiiistsnee, and, (leconlly, to the State of Indians to one crystallised observation of Fro- 
on all important matters relating to Indian fiscal fessorMiitsball, the greatest living British author* 


and economic problems. It must be inefully 
acknowledged that the reproach is as well- 
founded as it ii just, Wlisnsver such questions 
happen to be before the public for serious con 
tidsrstioii, Indian ciitioum thereon, be it in tbs 
eouDcU chamber or in tlis press or on the public 
platfom, is known to be mors or less super* 
fieisl and inadequstely informed Seme of our 
open-minded, unbiasseJ and far sighted country 
men have themselves admitted this Uraentable 
lack of econeraia and ststistical knowledge. Of 
course, it would lie unjust to say that there are 
bot scattered over the country some, to be 
counted on one's fingers, who, being excellent!) 
conversant with it, are able to offer public cr»ti- 
cism which is heard with respect and attention 
But those are exceptions only who emphasise tbe 
general verdict It was high limr, however, 
that with the vast strides which Indians have 


ity on statistical and economic subjects of almost 
every*dtv interest He observes that “ stsUstics 
are the straw out of which economists have to 
make the bricks " Tbe statistician Is the great 
purveyor wbo supplies the economist with tbe 
facts on wbicb to build sound and sure Lis eco* 
nomic postotstes and economic arguments, apart 
from fresh bypollisses and corrected or new 
theonea Tbe economist mainly treats of pheno- 
mena relating to groups of facts— each group 
being a watertight compirtment by itself. But 
be has to go to the statistician for Ins fundamental 
materials Well does Mr. Bnwley, the well* 
known alaliatieun, say, that the econemist “ is 
dealing with national economy, with volume of 
trade, for instance, or the purchasing power of 
money He is limited to pure theory till sUtia* 
tics as the science of great numbers has produced 
tbe facts," or let us Uke a case nearer home. 


made in niaiy a direction, specially in the 
direction of broader and deeper spread of nlu* 
cation, ihey wculd eerioudy striie to wipe off 
the reproach as to tlieir lamentable lack vf sta- 
tistical and economic knowledge. 

It is not the aim and object of this paper to 
diKle even briefly on the importance and value 

*Ttui appears alto id tbe euecial aonber of the 
CiuimKi. 


Tbere is the important question of high pncea of 
food and mmmodilies We are all aware of the 
variety of theses put forward to account for tbe 
rise, but hitherto hardly any has at first hand 
cidlated those facts on which to found ■ sound 
and reliable deducMon. A variety of f.cts, group- 
ed together, are fundamentally essential for the 

purpose. So far M our knowledge extends only 

one individual, Mr. Atkinson, of the Civil Service, 
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The Revolution did not come ns a surprise ; 
only it W!ia not expected just when it occurred. 
For some time jiast the country has bcenou the 
verge of a \ital crisis. Enterprising foreign »ew»- 
paj)<*r8 had S’nt their special corie*ponrtents 
several weeks before the Revolution actually 
began. All parties from extreme conservatives 
to socialist rissolutioiisries were incessantly plot- 
ting for power Tlie Revolutionists bad for 
mcnths past dUcussed and planned what tl ey 
would do when they came to power They 
wanted only an opportunity, only an inatru 
ment. And it was supplied miher uneapect- 
edly. It was in fact the victory of orgam 
salioii over unpiepaiedness The Revolution nea 
in DO seiiaa a ^wpuhr uprising, the mob joining 
the tOQiement «mly after the fighting and all 
flther work had been dona It naa rimiiIv a 
jggle between (be loyal and disafTected pnr- 
of the army. The Royalists were not tnfe- 
r innuTTibem or eiDcienc) Hut they lacked 
enthusiasm, and sinctrity, definitenwa and orga 
nlsatlon In their olfieers 
The opportunity tint unexpectedly came to tlie 
lUTolalionista was the murder of Dr. Ikitnbarda. 
Ho was medical cllicertothe I.tsl«n Asylum for 
the Insane, end was well known ae a fanatical 
Uepublirtin and an active propagandist, ffevas 
namasinatist hv a militaiy officer cf *teonp Royal- 
ist views, who had been an inmate in the Aejlum 
and di*tharge.l against the educ- of the doctor 
Ueliirnlng from Paris on the morning of Monday 
Jtd (X'lulier 1s»l, he sought out the iloctor, and 
in the roame tf a liMte.( dwuMinn inflicted a 

wmiH h«. .. orly , 

d^enteJ nan. ii,ter.’.l«l persona interprele-l m a 
.r . II., I,„„ 

h) . 0 ^ 

p..p,».w.n II., 

..J.r,«,U.rr .li.h ... „j,, 

cll.nj ..[.n ll, p.,r|. „ 

.I.i.k , 1 ..^ 

round the plscards and l«^n to ehoot “ Dcwn 
with the .M<«..rthy.- anJ th^ cry *„ „^dly 

* tried 

to mtote order they were atUrkH h* soma P.*. 
puhhcar. who wereartne,! with rerolven. .„d 
sewrsl person, w^ wuui.dnl Vtb aid- 
r.vtntiully, they d.^^r^d from that rart of th. 
aty but went th# Umtka of tie first Uttsrr 
of Atlillery who wtm .ell krown to b# .tdent 


publican Standaid, took up a commanding position 
on a high ground, nnd proceeded to entrench 
themselves; while a large nunihei of aimed Re- 
publicans flocked to them. Word of the rising 
was quickly communicated to the ether disafTected 
centres of the 'ity by telegraph and telephone; 
and immediatelv afterward*, in accordance with 
a preconcerted plan, all ounimunicHtions with the 
outside world were tut off The 16th Infantry 
Regiment which was in the north-east part of the 
city, shut their Royalist Commander and hastened 
to join the rebels 

The Governmont was quite unprepared. The 
minlatetB were enjoy iiig dinners in distant part# of 
the city and the king hiiuself was entertaining tho 
President Elect of Disiil Tlie head of the army 
and other officers wera at a aeaside resort some 40 
minutes’ run from the city by rail. The loyal 

troop! were a<«n called out, and martial law was 
prcchimed. Jhit all was confusion in the Royal- 
ist nnks Thera waa no head, no chief, nobody 
capbUor willing to assume uomDand. It was 
only at 6 o'clock on Tuesday morning that the 
Colonel of the Staff camo to direct the operations 
•gainst the in«urpei,ia, m an Mitomubile lent him 
by the Uriti-h Resident, as Jwilivay communication 
had lieen cut off Meanwhile sniiia naval officers, 
learning of the revolt, at once made for tha land ; 
and mouniHig the cab homes In (ha streets, bmke 
throiigU the Royal, Kt iiiea with their cxliwordl- 

*1?'’ There was 

‘ha night, sb- 

Ti.it la * »i! ^ ofTensive being most 

v..dd« on the side of th. Mon.rchisU 

as 111* known to be Republican, 

A , "" f ' “""'"".''"6 ““ i ™ of 

tii. «il..n, i„ 

•bint ii..« I I Rarracks, and three 

ir,r ±' , '“''B-',,. Two of c™,. 

u..o.„i™ , '■,“„„d''S;o 

.1, •r-”-' 

n»).i buod.,,1 Th'; ‘l!* 

I-I.™ oooM “ ”'"'^7, ««muoJ,og Ih. 

rv*wi*lnw( Jn .1-, f /he king had hitherto 
wndmdsd •ndti^»„,4 numetwos 

•rained rt,u„cb and Joysl ly 
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»Tiil inaiiufsctures? Is it in referenre to these 
»ery complex modern inshtiitioiis of henlting, 
currency, foreign eschirges, marine ineuntnce, 
freight, navigation and bo on ? Indeed, in *11 these 
■ad n«aiberle«s other matters which contribnto lo 
our daily existence, the value nf statistical study 
is absolutely indispensable The capitalist has as 
much need of statistica as the wsge-earnei The 
employer snd the employed, tl e raercbnnt and the 
banlter, the trader and the manufacturer, the 
physician and the astionomer. the chemist and 
the electrician, the politician and the statesman, 
the man of letters and the metaphysician, theevo 
lutioniat and the snoiologml, the cmbryilogift 
and the psyvhnhigist, each and all anl others 
besides, even the genua—'* the man id tbo street" 
—all have need in these days of enlightenment 
eod progress, to know something of statistics 
They all have to rely on it to educate themsolves 
tnd get others educated 

Thus, it will be perceived how sti embracing is 
the irlenee of statistics and hoie far reaching is 
its influencs on our every day humsn activity. 
There can be no question of its gUrious gams to 
humanity. What treasure*, richer than gold or 
diamood*, does it Oder to those who woiitl work 
its inexhaustible mine 1 What marvels it dis 
closes, aomacimes almost astoniebing and 
bevondour wildest imagination ' And yet, sad to 
say, its study has been almost wholly iivglectvd 
Built is of no use lamenting over onrdefi 
eieney in this respect in the past What is 
past is irrevocable. Let us calmly snTvey the 
prseent and the fuVura. l>t us take a iww do* 
parture, and with senonsne^ and aUcrity begin 
a Dew page We ought no longer to nrglect thie 
alt fascinating, all enduring, and exceedingly 
human study. To continue to neglect it will in 
reality bo to sacrifice our own moral snd mate- 
rial prioress It is not to be aupposed that 
every on* should pos«ess a complete koowledgoof 
etatlstie*. It cannot be that each person who 


annually passes out of the portals of our colleges 
and nniversities, with hia hall-mark, should pursus 
the study in his post graduate life. Like every . 
other study of modern sciences, there should be, 
a few persons who could specialise it.‘ In other j 
words if only a fmebioD of the most educated in i 
evch Presidency and Province were to betake ^ 
tliemselves to it as a specihl subject, we think,' 
spesking moirstly, we might witness id a few' 
short years a great change for the better in the 
cuiieut of Indian though*, and feel theinSuence 
• heieof in the pievs, in the rouncil chamber and , 
on many a public platform In this wsy we are 
sure we could wpe off the leproach which is 
pivsently laid, not unjustly, wa repest, at our 

Kow, It roa) be ebssrved that as far sg tbs 
study of statistics from a pisctical point of view 
IS conferred, Iheiv is lo bs found to*day quite a 
plethora of exceil-i<r literature, permanent and i 
periodical, nnich has gone on (.ccumulatingwith 
maivelloiis r>pidti) duiingthe last fifty years. 
InGieat Bii'iin unne has made the autistical 
study more popular and interesting than the 
late Sn Kobert QinVn, that princeof statiaticisns. > 
The Qoveiiiment It'd! has been vastly profited 
by the aUtislical depnitinent he inaugurated at' 
the Board of Trade thirty years ago Ilia un- 
tiring interest and great ability and industry In 
this respect may htso be noticed in those two 
adniirable volumes called “ Essays on Finance ’’ 
edited by him which wo should strongly com- 
meed Co all Indian atiilentB, He was also a 
pvltae ot the Royal Slalislieal Society for many 
a year. Indeed, that Society itcelf has laid not 
only Great BnUin but toe civilised world at 
large under adeepdebtof gratitude by its coi ti- - 
nued efforts in srcumulating a vast store of' 
statistical knowledge on the most scientific basis. 
Tbere is nottbe least doubt that it is the fore- 
most instilution of its kind in the world for the 
dissemination of statistics of an all-embraciBg' 
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TheycoiitempKte compulsory seculsr education 
and the inodificittioii of the piesent uppieeatve 
protectionist policy. 

The Revolution was accepted more ot lew 
quietly in the Piovinces and the Cclonies Oporto 
and Combra were alwajs kncwn to be Republican. 
By Friday all the Provinces and all tlie Ganhoiia 
had given in Only one oi two Colouha showed 
great enlliusiesm, ilie others a< ccpted it quietly 
The nev/8 of the Revolution took Go* bv sur 
prise The people were inclined towards the 
reigning family and Republican ideas had not 
thrived there. On receiving inlimslion of the 
formation of the Provisional Government, the 
Governor convened the Guuncil, and published 
the official despatch Salutea weie firci m honour 
ot the Republic and its leadeis weie cheeied 
Th. ao..ri.or mignej «n,l U, d«0..1«,uc- 
ceeded him, 

For . long timo p,si oi„„,| ,„|i„ 
hu b,™ nto >n Portognl n,„ sut«t..Dook 
.nli.Jnuit Uiv, „h,ol, 

U0js«t« oW If Ih.y nnt 

b.MO.e 11,0 noj.l Hou.0 h.d cl,„o,l„„p,. 

thUj. U I. h.be.sJ lb.,, ff King M.nojl 

notbioomo direolly cotm.oMd wiih ono ot Iho 

If ||I00! orJ.r., Ibe R.rolulion TO„l,f 

Intrn pl.co, «l l.o,i ft 

TOma to noon. The popuUr excitement of the 

Revolultw _ bee elf been turned egeinst the 

eJe“.'S'tl n7'“ J bj the,e.,,l. 

enee of tb. Order, end tl,e dl.coe.r, of ..me end 
mnmunflion emong them, Ihongb the new 
Government bt. been trftng to pot down the 
poptilte demon.t..t.on ot feeling. It I, deter- 
mined In enforce .11 the niiti clerlcef I.gi,|,ti„„ 
™ the Stetnte-Tlook. The r.Hgiooe ordS, h.,, 
teonneked to cjiiii tin connlrj, notico otnniy 
26houm being gieenj end ettempte beiebeen 
mede tortelorelb. nm,. i, 

Mondey, f Oth October, the Ihoviiionel Govem- 
m.nl pnbb.bed . deSni,, i|,e|.„,i„ “7,^'" 
t»licyconeeri,,nEtbe„ligi„„, eommnnitj f, 
enforces certain laws proscribing Jesuitical nsUh. 
fwlimenta end their i,ir.h„„, 
tllMon.et.c end Jeenitiml prep,rti„ D„ 
monk, end oilier, |,„i„g fn/g ,, “ 

and other countries. ^ ’ siaij 

The foreign powers .11 to eympetbieo will. 
Ibo new Government. Ae the Revolution bee be^S 
oerried out without en, i„bi.„.„ blood.hwl, 
u ,t» purely ei. .itempl ot the pw.,,1, t„',2 
own better government, there ia no eeone T 
foreign intervention. Though the PowerThave 


not foimally lecognisei tho U»piiblic yet the in- 
formal comniimicstions of the Provisional Govern- 
ment have been favourably received, by which 
wemiy conclude that tlio Republic will bo recog- 
nised without any tliHiciilty. The new Govern- 
ment lia» notified tlie fuieign poweis that it re- 
cognises all the liabilities and ei-cepts the obliga- 
tions of the late Government, The effect of the 
Revolution in Poitugal enunot fail to be great en 
Spain Though there may be no immeiliate dan- 
ger to the Governinnnt, yet it c-miiot be denied 
that the Spanish Republicans have received im- 
mense entouragenient, and will push forward 
their plan*, piobahly for an ILeiian Republic, 
with unprecedented vigour. 

The king has written a letter in which he tells 
the people that ciiciimitances foired him to leave 
Mic country, that his coKseience is clear, that 
ho win eve. remain a true Portuguese, and that 
helm not .bciicated the throne. But consider- 
ing the ercellent start that the Rtpubltc has made, 
It IS more than doubtful whether any serious 
attempt will be made in his favour. - 

On the whole, the world mnat express its 
wonder at a Revolution which was aecumplished 
inlewthan 40 houra, end which did not cost 
loie lan 300 lives [t icmatns to be seen how 
change 


shah jehan. 


SIR jatindranath sen. 

Ervaleat blisi on njun eonferr’d 
l» In Oioacts of »,rtue to exeel" 

"■» ^tb eeweid, 

Who both lhe*B well 

- cau ^reSeede." 

.b..b.pn.t:,“;™;^''r-Jct.y convince us 
numerous other' Urb.,''" °''f>'"helining degree,- 
heart — qualitim «.l.: i ^ T'"*btiea of head and 
ofaubjecte under i"; ’ **'"’ *° thousands' 

traeted praisH .cj* * which have at-> 

..wefl.'^'Ju’""'', from pu.t.ri.y. 

of tbe™ n„.i l, i« to dwelt on- 
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go too far, Uko tbe,last Financixl StatemeDt 
nbich wrought Bomo alterations in taxation. How 
many even in the Viceregal Legislative Ccuncil 
were able to discuss the changes, witli accu- 
rate information end a firm grasp of economic 
principles? And how mnny outside the Council 
tall had any illuminating and c<IuOatiiig cnti- 
ciem to offer ? What was the sum and snbstance 
of the oheervationa in tlie uohirnns of our leading 
organs of Indian public opinion ^ Not that some 
well informed and trei.ciiant criticism did not 
appear. We should be doing a great injustice to 
those who in and out of the Council endeavoured 
to offer some well-reasoned and sober cnliciem 
on the crude alteratuna made m the existing 
taxation. Dut those who time cnticieed were 
<luite a handful. How many were able, again, to 
criticise the pclioy of gigantic railway borrowing® 
with the alarmingly large inetease lu the annual 
interest ciierire I How many probsd to the 
bottom the details of gross railway eamiiige 
and woikiog expousea and pointed out the daws? 
Indeed, how many were there ti go minutely 
Into tbs question of Indian railway finance •» 
a whole to dsmonstiate that one priocipal reason 
of deficita in recent time* was this depressing 
wlwsy finance of the Goverlimeiil of Indie. To 
ns It is a matter of the greatest disappomtment, 
nay deepair, that this devourirg monater of 
nsilway finance winch unseen commits tho 
Rveatest ra\igeg {„ qu, annual revcnuea, was 
banlly touched at all. Then take that ootopua 
of military expenditure. True it is Ihstsome 
pertinent though superficial observations wire 
offera.1. but there was hardly any eer.o.ie at- 
tempt at tonjahaivking it in the nglit surgical 
**r. Then take the enhanced silver duty Even 
bore no educated opinion, based on currency,, 
•as oSered, Is >t a wonder that the govern- 
ing enlhoritiea had an easy tiuie of it, end that 
*b«y laughed in Ihnir tleeves at the incorope- 
of a Urge majority of Indiana to deal with 


the quMtion in the way it ought to have been 
dealt ? Tuka again, the question of gold reserve * 
Who spoke with any deep knowledge of tb.it 
economic phantasia of the Indian Government— 
* reserve bnilt up at the expense of the tax- 
pftieraof India for the support ofnselfii.li and 
shrieking microscopic minority of foreign tradei® ? 
lotting alone these grave questions of public 
finance and currency ns well thrir ethics, tliere 
u that baniing question of the ecunomic drain. 
Has there been noticed e single effectual iriticism 
on Ihw controversy on wliith so many, 
from the most exalted official to the latest 
imported gieechorn of yesterday, blissfully igno- 
rant of the very afteof the problem, talk so glibly 
and airily* But how may it be controverted 
without a firir grasp of the economics involved in 
the controversy ? Thus, It will be perceived fn 
bow many important directiim® the almost total 
lack of economic koowtedge hendieape and dis. 
•hies the very best of us from answering the 
superficialists who talk fallaciously about the drain 
both here and id England This then is the 
meesureof the depth of our own negfret and in- 
aptitude What we mean lo say here is that there 
IS nolack of enlightened Indians whowithsuffi- 
dent ernnomic giasp could prove to the hilt tho 
reality of tlie economic drain Only they have 
not studied the subject as it ought to be to enable 
them to clinch many a supeiCcial and plausible 
fallacy in which officials, high and low, inchidirg 
tbeS-ereUry nf S'ate, indulge, and in the bar- 
gam unfairly leprobate our countrymen ai t/(ht 
fuel iff tU dram ftwl/, let alone its cauaea, tra, 
ow But it is of no use entering here 

on Ui» controverey. We have only endeavoured 
to give an instance of that lack of economic know- 
ledge which prevenU Indians from treating eco- 
nomic phenomena the only true and right way 
they should be treated, with a firm gra«p of the 
first principles, and at the same time to hurl back 
the teprofcntion io the face of the reprobatora. 
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til over the country It is the only w»y in 
which the «ub]<Kt m its pncticAt Aspects, can he 
tecomplislied. E^ch school ought to hnve » 
competent professor, one who would spedelly 
understand the needs of India on all economic 
matters and give a series of well-thought out 
lectures which shall be at once interesting and 
instniitive for business economics. 

Thus, by the fe*UblishTnentof K-hools both for 
the proaecutioii of etatistieal and economic studies, 
Indiana will have taken the first essential step 
towards the realisation of all their hopes and 
aspirations f-iT a regenerateil induatnal India* 
The eubject has only been treated here in skeleton 
farm in order to alimuUte public spirit and enable 
the discerning people to make a modest begin- 
bing It ihould be discussed in all its broader 
ind practical ■speets by our Conferences and 
Congnmes eo that some united action and active 
eo-opentiOD may fcliow. The reet may be left 
to time. Great projects of national welfars rs- 
quirs great effarts and saenfices at first -.but 
when thoM efforts hats been auocssafulty ac- 
complished and the needed eaccifices are cheer- 
fully undergoue, the future task may well be 
left to posterity. We Indians of the present gene- 
ration will have amply discharged our duly 
when we have laid down the bricks for a solid 
foundation wbieb Time in its onward course 
will crown wiih a noble edifies beautiful to behold 
and admire So let ns be the humble pioneers 
In this great task of the economic regeneration 
of our country. The times are faeouraWe, Ibo 
spirit of tiUB Saadeshism is in the air. Let oa be 
up and doing, and leave footprints on the sands 
of time which tho>e coining after us may Safely 
tread and lead On the nation to its nltimaU 
e-onomic goal 


Crieiances of the P. W. D. ProTincIal 
Service Men 

BY MR. SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 



HILE agibition IS going on in all parts of 
Hinjiiatan for the natiics of the land to 
be permitted to get to the higher Govera- 
mental appointments through the front gate 
instead of being oblige*! to squeeze through a hole 
in the back fence, as is the condition of affairs at 
preaent prevailing, it seems that one branch of 
the public service — the Public Works Department 
— which so far has offered exceptions! opportuni- 
ties to inUlligvnt ludian*, is going to wrest from 
them tbe very advantages which they possess. 

Until 1893, the men trained In India had 
absolutely the same pay as those sent out from 
Eoglend to serve in the Public Works Depart- 
ment In that )ear two distinct services were 
created— the Imperial and Provincial, and gradu* 
atesfrom Indian Engineering Colleges belonging 
to tbe latter class were forced to content them- 
selves with about two-thirds of the salaries of 
thrir colUaguos who had been educated in Eog- 
land, and who were classed as Imperial Engineers. 
However, save in the matter of pay, no precedence 
was given to the foreign-educated over the India- 
traiiuid men, tbe names of both being borne ou the 
same list and promotion beiug given to a man ac- 
cording to seniority sod merit, irrespective of the 
“ service” to whi-h be belonged S*-,me Indiana 
whograduated from indigenous Engineering Col- 
legea before the Provincial Service was created 
»ve serving in the highest posts in their 
department. The fact of the two services being 
borne on the same register enabled Indians and 
domiciled Europeans wbo nev*r had set foot 
beyond tbe borders of this country to ri«s to the 
poeicroo of Chief Engineers. That this should be 
au u bat here jusUce, since tbe training that 
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future te, of course, on the knees of the gods. 
There have been several Onbinet oieetinge and 
more thsn one interview by the Prime Minister 
with the King. The final result of all these 
movements is that Parliament has to bedie- 
eolved. The date of the dissolution is fixed as 
the 28tb November ; and the general olections 
are proclaimed to take place soon after the 3rd 
December. Meanwhile, Parlument will do its 
best to pass the remaining business of the cur- 
rent year's budget and finish off auch work 
as is considered of a pressing character 
Thus, the Parliament of 1900 is a short-live.! 
one. All eyes are new primarily turned on the 
result of the elections. What may be the fore- 
cast ? It is a difficult matter to aiy, though even 
according to the leading organs of the Unionist 
Party, and the Tirnsj, which can hardly be said to 
he friendly to the existing Government, the chan- 
ces are considerably in favour of the retoro of 
the Ministerialists. But there is no saying 
whether the untoward may happen. Election 
forecasUare at critical times a hard nut to crack 
for even the most competent electioneering pro- 
phets. Bui, assumingthat the Liberals are re- 
turned to power, the further question is, how 
will the vexed question he settled by the new 
Parlument? It ia quite possible that with the 
chastening which the British people have under- 
gone, specially the public organs of opinion which 
have now abandoned their factional spirit of four 
months ago, and are fully alive to the gravity of 
the situation with calm and composure, Parlia-' 
ment itself may be able to solve it. The Lonia 
too, who aie now bettei educated and have felt 
the BBtionil pulse, have, of their own accord, 
already discussed and resolved, on the urgent 
call of Lord Rosebery, to reform themselves so 
as to make it in future a really repreeentathe 
House of Peers where the conservative and the 
progressive instincts of the country would be 
fairly balanced, and Uke an initiative to that pur- 


pose. That revives the hope that the Veto Bill 
which is to be immediately considered, may have 
a satisfactory ending. That would bo a 'consuin- 
mation devoutly tu bo wished. For, it would then 
allowtime to the nation to think of the other 
great reform, namely, the formation of a Federal 
Garernment. It would also allow each p.arty to 
have their &ay on tho hustings on the question of 
Tariff refonn. So that if the prevailing sobriety 
dominates all parties it would not be rash to fore- 
cast that the crisis might be averted and the 
sound common sense of the British people would 
have once more aaserted itself. The ship of State 
wculd be immensely strengthened while leaving 
the Crown unfettered as before, while the larger 
questions of domestic policy would find solution 
In the way that they have been hitherto. So that 
before the next issue of the IletHtw the nation will 
have decided for ii.8eIC what ia the best for it 
under the new conditions created by the stress of 
time and the spirit of the age. 

Meanwhile, it is meet to record some changes 
that have occurred in the Cabinet. That aged 
Statesman and practical philosopher, no other than 
Viscount Morley, iias retired from his high office 
of Secretary of State after an historical career, 
of - moBt fst-reiohing ch.nictor on the future 
»' ■'“li". of full fire yeera -nd more. 
The burden of the bo.vy nronut ho h.d en courh- 
eeon.l, donned W.B loo gnel An, other Secretery, 
—irh le». uf hie giit, nnd undeuiited political 
™lour, might h.™ Ion. ,i„„ 
hu> meet ,a.„tully h„ Lord Morley direherged 
the Irurt, tl.e .rduoneot all hi, colle.gue. 
" ““ '■•■I eheerfull, nndertalreu. 

H. «o» „„„ I 

• '■"““•rdoooerMe otthop,e,ide„t of the 
nci . Lord Crewe, the Bucceesful Colonial 
M.n«ter, aucc^ds him at the India Office. Mr. 
and Colonial Office 

p.... works . 
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educated IndUn does cot cheHsb visions of icn- 
medist* independence being granted to Hindns- 
tan. Nalurally, his interest in nny movement 
ealcutated to cast the Peninsula- sdn ft on the sea of 
revolt is not greet — end st its worst is very remote. 
Every intelligent IndUn, however, is vitslly eon- 
cemed ss to how high the brown msn canrisoin tlie 
public service of his country as it is administered 
by a white bureancracy. The loftier he is allowed 
to soar, the l°ss he is made to feel the sting of 
hie being ruled, the leas diccontented will he be. 
Oq tbe contrary, if tbe appointments carrying the 
larger emotumenta are treated ss special preserves 
for the English, end Indians are absolutely 
debirred or are admitted only by a postern gate, 
there is bound to bs heartburning in the native 
eemp. 

The ease of the Froviocist Engineers has been 
cited u this Samcereatly hasbeen about the best for 
Indians, Kstires employed in other departmeota of 
theOovernment have their own grievtoees Indeed, 
many HindusUnees cherish the notion that but a 
uicnacopie minority of those employed la public 
offices may dare to aspire to earn more tban 
Its loo or Rs ?00 per mensem The higher 
appointments are said to be reserved for white 
and semi white men This is a popular belief, and 
probably only a half truth But it shows just 
which way the wind blows If England desires 
ita constituted authority in India to remain safe 
and secure, it behoves her to dole out tho higher 
appointments in its power with a moio generous 
hand to the natives of the soil, ii stead of 
depriving them of even the little they nave 
possessed, as is proposed in (hs case of the Public 
Works Department Officers 

TBE HON. DR. RASH BEHARI OHOSE.-An 

e ih a n atiTs sad coicprehensivs coUection of hia speeches 
Crown 8 to 160 pages. Price As 12. To Sobecnbrn 
ot the ■* Indian Renew.’ As 6. 

Q. A. Kateaan & Co , Sookanuna Chetty Street, Uadras. 
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Ancient Hindu Ideas of Comets * 

BY 

MB T. RAMALINGAM PIDLAI, BA. 
(Aulhor of “ Arj/abhala or iht A'rtrfon o//n(fiaa 
Aifronomn.’^ 


t HE recent appearaDce of Edwsid Ualley's 
Comet has evoked such a deal of popular 
' attention and interest that it i< worth 
enquiring whether tbe ancient Hindu astronomers 
who ba,l bestowed some thought on tbe wonderful 
mecbanisiD of the beivens sod ttied to resd the 
secrets of the starry spacea, had anything to record 
about these apparently eccentric bodies Almcst 
every ancient people, lu the East snd in the West, 
bad formed certain conceptions, however rude, 
about these wandering stars The Egyptians and 
tba Chaldeans, as well as the Greeks and the 
Romans had dsficite notions about these terror- 
inspiring bodies. Tbe former regarded comets ta 
analogous to planets, but revolving round tbe sun 
in very extensive orbits and hence were visible 
only when near the earth The Greeks bad but 
bsry notions on tbe subject ; tho Romans, repre- 
eented by genera, assimilated the moveinents of 
comets to those of the planets but carefully discri- 
minated tbe characteristic differencea between them 
III other respects The Chinese also had record- 
ad as early as B. C. 500 the appearance, couree 
and phenomena of i-omets. To all these nalioos, 
these unwelcome visitors were of evil omen caus- 
ing femmes, epidemics, wars, pestilences, deaths of 
princes and other kinds of calamities. Turning 
I.PW to the Hiodus, ,t would bo idle and 
unproEtable to expect any perfectly accurate 
account of, or thoroughl y scientific notions about. 
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“A Conception of the Self:" A Lecture. 

By “ The Dreamr’' 

We congratulate the lecturer on the very 
epptoptiate pseudonyuv under which be conceals 
bis identity. In wading through the 80 p.»gcs 
of this lecture, one teeU mote or leas as »t one 
were in a dreamland. A conception of the self »s 
one which more than anything else \t» the 
universe is csapable of being realised by appealing 
to one’s reason, obseriation and experience. The 
unity of the self so much talked of is nowhere 
established in the course of tlie lecture. If the 
aim o! the lecturer had been to conceal his real 
thoughts under n cloud of wordshe could n>t have 
succeeded bettor. The “ Conception of the Self " 
as given here rosy appeal to a Theowphist who 
professes to read “ Akssic records” with a 
" divine eye” hut not to any ecientifie thinhej 
relying on reason, observation and experience. 

“Advice to Consumptives" % Dr A’./). 
IJardivseU. {AAam aitd CfuiTUt Black ) 

Ae Dr. Tbeoioie Willisms saye in his preface 
“ This present work by Dr. Dsrdswell is aensible, 
concise and highly practical. It is likely to prove 
of the greateat assistance to patients leasing the 
Sanatorium” and wo may well add, to many 
physicians in chargo of Ssnatona and to |Mlientis 
who cannot for various reasons command the con 
venience of a Sanatorium treatment, Tho nature 
of consumption and the natural oielhud of iu 
arrest and cure and the rationile of Sanatorium 
treatment are well described in words which any lay 
reader can wnd*Ktand. The value id freeh air, good 
foo-l, rest, ezenise and recreatioti, is touched upon 
in eimple non-teebnical language. The serious 
hints regarding breakfast, lurcbeon and dinner 
are particularly worthy of men'ion. The daily 
routine in a nel1-inMiage<l Sanatorium, *ketch<d 
in detail, may be Uken advantage of by the 
people of this country where Sanatoria are iUll 


in the crndle of the future, IntendiDg emi* 
grants in search of health denied to them in 
England will find tho reports of tlie residents of 
various British Colonies extremely helpful. Every 
consumptive must bear in mind that ultimate cure 
depends oo himself. If therefore a patient will 
take all the advice given by Dr. Bardswell, he 
may face the future with hopefulness nnd a 
reasonable measure of confidence. We therefore 
cordially rcooromend this book to those unfortu- 
nates who are in the gtip of this merciless 
disease, consumption. > 

Oay and Evening Schools. By F. U. Hay- 
teard, O. Lit., i[ A., B. Se- [PublUhed ly Ralph 
UoUitnd 4: Co ] 

Tim IS one of “The Educational Beience 
Bevies” publications. The author has brought his 
information to June last, regarding educational 
expenments He deals with Primary Schools and 
the training of adolescent youths in particular. 
He deals mainly with llerhartian prtoeiplea 
and practices baeed thereon. “ The only element 
tn lUrbarUanism which has interested me has 
been the broad educilioiial doctrine that the will 
ia ttvttuenced by inbercRt, that interest ia rooted 
in appercpplion and that apperception depends 
on the pcoviaiotv of a multitude of helpful ideas 
through the modiiim of instruction.” Jle does 
not treat of details of llerbwtian Psychology ; 
yet, he goes over the theoretical ground in full. 

He has given his ideas of uaing the religious 
leswn periods for instruction in morals by detail- 
ing the pure lives of sainu It would be much 
better, if the author had shown more examples of 
how other aubiecU also than the ©noon the 
Empire Day described In the l>ook can l« used to 
educate the children. ’ 

On the whole, the Ixwk deserves to bo studied 
by those approaching practical work from n 
scientific standpoint. 
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ilngeict.ng«» 

wfiJe the qewn epejks to iVie g>tJ. They then 
eeterenopen c.rri.p! with thnr two mm 

When the csmege w taking 

etam nwrlhe office <>{ the Fvmm« Mmnlerj » 

»oo<ig mnn d-shee from ernoog the *j«et»lor», end 
mhw towerda the RojeJ Party. He is followed 
by *ew»l ottwre ell ot whom ere ermeo wtth 
revoWera BbIotb the goetde rteh&e the» eny 
mlachM t» loeeot e number of ehoteerepoored in 
the direction of the oeoiipatita One more deter* 
nnnsd then othew oUmhs to the bscV of the 
eehltle end elni* et the lung's body, lbs wee^n 
ilmwl tcnch'inghim. The queen triesVi shieW 
the king end her t"0 eons, sod vainly shtdeo 
them with her eloek The King drops forward 
dead Iha Crown Ptir.oe is also woundod, but 
kilts one of the eisailints and then drop* down 
Tho other piinee la woonded in do less than thre* 
plieea but is not very seriously hort 
Only the quean Moapes, almoet mir»euJou«ly 
Having done thsir hhiody deed, the rsgiodee 
begin Vi ecottcr TV# police now empty their re- 
vulnrs among them Three of them fall there 
ti d the rest are wounded and attested. Tbs 
carriage ia turned aside for safety, and the 
wounded oeeupanta are attended to by Surgeone 
wbo have heeo euomoned, Dorn Osrioe the 
Hing IS tlr«dy iti Crown Prince, 

Weeding fmm the wounds ia the head ardbveaat. 
dies prseently. The neat day Manuel, a Ud of 
18, u declared King ; and pale ae death, and 
hand* Ola, p,„, 

thehiHoIhieewoid, he saje. ‘•Yeeterdiyl 
wv a Bsidehipman ; to-day I eia a kinz t kiii* 

1 ™ ,TO. 


n<l tiflfortu* 
This ex- 
e to think 
atUrre wu 
a plot 


J^rs, ministry bad smLlS 1° • 
one eutesinan worth m« ministry without 
»od without a aingte pn«'"* produced, 
“e temoved Senior Pranrr” 

‘xpredaceam, uw Ih. 

VO root Asm out R* I 
“mia tbetboiceof h„^ VI *’'* wrynn- 

tt*teorrupi.oo should b, pou^, H«.««K«d 
*" *“* IQ pabUa 


W. ; bat iaslead o( ils»o«"8 b’* 

and gmdnally working it out, he wanleJ to da 

i» ia nday, end openly procblmel 

He wanted the King to name him Dictator end 

indoced him to meka an exetnaivenr — • -• 

nale d«B of tho Reyal premgatire 
asperated the people, s"d they <^«r 
that no go»l w*» po«*iM* M Inng s 
any king above them, Jndred, tli**rti 
matunne fur the orerthrorv of the Royal lloiiao 
when the Ktng wae aaaaasvnaled eomeviKat un» 
expectedly. 

It eras very nctiteaUe that tho people iliowej 
an allec want of eympathy for the uuHmd 
king U wna better with King Mai.nrl, HU 
youth, hie inexperience, the fuddenneea with 
which be was called to the thronn and tha tragic 
mrcumatancea tn winch it ocenrreit, hi* loving 
nature, pleaasnt mnnuers and hriglil spirita all 
preposaeaned the people in liU favour. Stiidioiia, 
deoply Interested in tcienca eepKially naval 
an«n^ axcalting }n gimaa, awordamansliip, 
maeie and painting, he hei more then ordinary 
brtiM, manyUlsnte and charming qtialtUe*. H* 
had indeed an eieellent oppcpTlnnity to inprove 
tha Royal poeition But he had al>o rrvat dU* 
advantigee While yet an inexperienced youth 
ha wee eaJdenfy callrd to n perilnas throne, and 
reprs^ted a llonao which had outlived lu 
popularity There wee net a eingle dieiotemted 
Muncillor on whom the young king could rely. 
Re wae brtoght up by an atTectionaU mother 

bT ibLlJt ' V' * g'r»*leman And 
ne anuuld have been cast in ■ .> 

indeed eatraonhnerv TK w^nkryw 

,m«W,uX!' S.'S"'*; 

^y five franks * ” hivtngtr, 




ingto 
pound of tea, and 


'pence on a pound of auBeT ! Ta T’ 
habitually maniwiUi.A" v elections 

PO''«r«„taonebv P*rty in 

ntira,. ■' .rOTtosun, 

‘mprovement in the adtnini.i^r no 

hy a levolutionlrl 

will, vb, 
conditiona.” 
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The Future of Fiction. 

Mr. IlaiPondra Prasad Chose, writing on the 
subject in the llmiuatan RfvUto for Octobet and 
November _ disputes the somewhat prevalent 
notion that the novel w«s doomed to disappear, the 
newspaper taking Its place. The writer Bajs that 
the veteran story-teller Mr Jules Verne lost 
sight of the line of demarcation between the 
novel and the shoit story when he said the novel 
would be replace<l by the newspaper The art of 
the short story writer is to bring into promi- 
nence only a single feature— a single incident 
keeping the rest in studied neglect The net of 
the Novelist la to present before us the stage with 
its actors plsjing their parts on it. Works of 6 c- 
tion which please us by their magnificent fiilneaa 
of life in movement, their lumptnoua paMageaof 
deecriplion.theirpoignancj, l.i pathos, and rapidity 
in action, their unswerving veracity ofiapreMion 
without squalor or emphesis are all true works 
of art; and as long as the art taste of men exists 
there is no chance of the novel disappearing Ae 
to the plea that there will be In the future no 
time to go through Novels, there ie Science which 
Btrives to minimise time and labour. In some 
TOUntrioa probably the novel is at pre-ml d..- 
clining— a generstion of giants having been eqe- 
ceeded by a band of pigmies. 

Vr. J.mm L.n. All,,, |„ ,i„ AVrlA 
K.ri.,. i,,. ; 0 »c. i„ Or...., IA„„. 

tor, dwlln«l o„ri,, q,,,. i„ Ifl, ft, 
writiog hi.,,,, 

roo.,1, .Irrlio.., „,h,. |„ £ 

oor,l -nt.og fclioM i„ „„i,, 
th«.k,rt Jrrl.oiog 

coo.,.!.ot»o„„„„,., 

In mm Ikroogliool U,. •0,1,1 ]„ . * 

•»r'. "wi^'r 

future it will h, r«Tivtd " 


Corporal Punishment in India- 

Sir Henry Cotton writes to the lIumanilariaH:— 
The ghastly record of gaol flogging in India has, we 
may hope, received a permanent check As » sampio 
1 will give some figures for one province. In 1872, there 
were 6,0C4 gaol floggings in Jlengal, and the Inspector- 
tiMeral w his report urged a more frequent resort to 
this punishment It is to the credit of Sir George 
Campbell, who was then Lieutensnt-Oovernur, that he 
discouraged this, and fora few years thero was adiminu- 
tion in the number of esses. But it quickly rose agsin, 
and It soil hardly be believed that in the year 1872, when 
the average daily strength of male convicU in Bengal 
was 16,601, flogging w«» inflicted as a gaol punishment 
no fewer than 8,331 tunes. So scandalous a stste of 
things attracted atteetion in this country, and it was 
mainly due to the eiforts of Mr. I'rank Hugh O’Donnell, 
who was then a Member of Parliament, that this brutal 
andwboWsle resort to corporal punishment was put 
» a of gaol floggings hasgrsdu- 

[,ll,d.,.airf 1,165 1, iwj. i„ .11 prS„„„/,|,„. 
has been a corresponding improvement. 

6'»d to record the success 
Ifr P of the Honourable 

*b;« effoVi. ^ ‘ho Madras Legislative Council. 

KLISI o.’. W l.-I.g r««i.rki «I 11,. 

feeUngi^aBdis 

“.'(StuteLV; "^h‘en'”tUre*l"nr^,eff‘: 

toSuperintcKs of q'^?. ^et. 181*1, 

of whippiog no eoDvIcU for fali."^"^^ the punishment 
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lotendeotwns.de™ tW ^{.*“*\^ Soper- 

thetthe grave or 

wport themstiep tS .j,, i whlpi-ing be should 

fcis previous ss^L^ i„ and obOiIo 

Wv may hope that punisment. 

U Is sauf^t' “"•oushout India 

foCirliDg whipping as a 1 idri’i *^*‘1 hroUlitv of 

attrartiug allenPoB Iniir.^ f * punishment liss Wn 
• fruthtful record and it was •’*'» there has heoq 

•ho«M be wrionilyconsldcrid* 

lnd» auUiorwes . . ''hipping Act In 

*«t Rvmw i'- iofl-cled iu a 
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remembered. it must 

eiceed, ui«f eitremely 

i^rial flogging, in IR-jr ,1. there were 75 21J3 
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hu side Througliout the crisis the kir>g corn- 
ported himself with aWliite fesrlessneae, ■»d 
ttrongl; objected to learuig the pakce even when 
the sheila began to burst on the toreer, argning 
thstSight would receive theworst possible tons 
trnctinn. But ultimately he allowed the urgent 
pleadings of his tnends to prevail, and left the 
palace in anautomobile to a place ofsnfety near by 
from which he finally reached Gihraltar whence 
he embarked for England Relying on a tumour 
th»l the king had taken refugo on board IheBran 
lien Cruiser, the Republicans asked permissuiu to 
search it, which was cf course nut granioi), the 
President Elect refusing to join either the king sw 
the people When the two ships that were bom 
bardirg the palace had exhausted their ammnni 
tion they steamel back to the arsenal, and rein 
forcing themselves with fresh coal and powder, 
began the hombardment of the arsenal and the 
city. 

On the land-aide there was fierce stlillery fight- 
ing all through Toeeday The rebels had mounted 
their funs on a vantage ground which enabled 
them to Mweep the whole field between Ibem and 
the loyal troops Both aides fought bravely 
When It wee dark a strong force of Royalihts came 
from Quolus, but being outnumbered and defeat- 
ed were forced to retire All through the night 
the continuous crash of the firing, the reverbent 
ing echoev from the hiKs, and the constant shak- 
ing of houses, made it impossible for the people 
b) eleep At nightfell that day, both sides 
were hop*ful and confident of success, the 
Minister of VTar believing that the suppres- 
sion cf the revolt was but a question of a few 
hours ; and the Republican leaders exctaimiDg 
“ We will win 1 •We must win ! If Dottuday, 
then to morrow 1” The same evening witness^ 
fierce fighting in the crew of the Dom Carlos 
which had been extraordinarily quiet in the day, 
and in which the last of the Royaltfts fell fight- 
ing for the king 

Shortly after daybreak on Wednesday the 
heaviest firing occurred, lastine for alaiut two 
hours. Tnen it suddenly cei'ed ; and two officers 
on horseback, bearing a white flag, were sevo 
ndiDg out from amidst the Royal army towards 
the point occupied by the Revslutionista. All 
the Royalists aurTendere<l and went over to the 
bluer side. In five minutes all the streets were 
clear. The people then poured into them aiul a 
procession was quickly organised haadeii by men 
mounted on horses. Branches cut from the trees 
and red and green flags were wavvd by the 


demonstratoia, while soldiers fired the muskets 
in the air, and all sang and shouted. The pro- 
cession made its way to the Town Hall and a 
little after 8 A. »f , the Republic was proclaimed 
A large portion of the populace was still armed, 
and thn crowd stopped can lages in the streets 
to ask their ocuipants to cry " Long live the 
Republic;" which in Bome cases was promptly 
complied with, while in otheis flatly refused 
Theieupoi , the incensed Revolutionists shot some 
of the upholders of the Monarchy killing even 
tiie horses 

On Weilnesday the new Provisioral Oovem- 
meni waa announced with Senhor Brnga as 
President The new Government at once set 
elMiit restoiing order and auppmssing any re- 
volt againet it The ministers appended their 
signatures to a number of necessary procla- 
mations, each nf which was marked by dignity 
and self ree'ramt All demonstrations over the 
Revolution weieto cease, and iha people were 
called upon to conduct themselves respectfully 
towards the police, the soldiery end the priests. 
Tbe command given to respect life and property 
was everywhere obeyed It was a wonderful 
cliange Though a king bad been removed from 
one of tbe thrones of Europe, everything worked 
as smoothly as if tbe retiring ministers had 
handed over their portfolios in the usual manner 
Tbe life of the city soon became normal; busi- 
ness wee resumed, tramcars began to run, and 
all other communications restor^ Evsrywbere 
Republican flags were flying, the city having 
the appearance of a gala day. 

Tbe UiDisler of Justice wired to the Editor 
of the Zon<2o)i 7’«mes on Friday, the 7(h Ortober, 
with regard to the policy of the naw Govern- 
ment, as follows 


sure our national defences with tbe aim of put- 
ting nuieelves in the position of true end serious 
allies of your great country. M's shall develop 
our Colonies on a basis of self government We 
shall secure complete independence in the 
Judiciary, and shall establish free and universal 
euBragea. We shall give all possible stimulus 
to national economy and shall establish a real 
Budgetory equilibrium We shall make all ea- 
aential liberties respected, and shall banish.all. 
monks and nuns in accordance with our freo 
eecnUr Kws. We shall esUbliah methods of eociil . 
e^stoece We shall decree tha separation of 
tne Chureb and the Stale. Ihe Republic U for 
all— .that IS our device.” 
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^ Missionaries and Education in Ceylon. 

The Hahi-Bodhi for September has a protest 
Bgainst the GoTernment’s action there id en- 
couraging missionaries, in respect of e'hiratiOD. It 
would appear that at the end of kat year there 
were 3,02,638 pupils in all grades of schools. The 
number of Government Schools was 682 with 
86,702 pupils and grent-in-aid schools with 
1,87,245 pupils and there were also 1,528 unaided 
schools with 28,691 pupils The net cost to 
Government was about 14 kkhs and the average 
cost per pupil in a Guverimient school was 
Ra. 6-4-8. The average grant paid to esch pupil 
in grant-in-aid schools was Rs. 3-5-2. 

There is only one Government College where 
the fee has been raised in the higher cUa«es fiom 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, with the result that there baa 
been a decrease in numbers. The poor cannot 
affoid to send their children to it. Tho mtssion- 
ary has discovered his opportunity and they ate 
starting secUrian schools throughout Ceylon 
with the primary object of spreading the Christ’e 
Kingdom. 

Says our outeaiporary *— 

Ceylaa is tho huatiog ground of the Chrutun mietion- 
My. loastouch m the Ceylon OoTorntneot doc» m 
to > iupenor cdueat.on to the children of the ■ 
B»mly on political and econoaiie grounde, the Chnetian 
relseionary eocieliea hare found that it pate to o^b 
denominational tchoola in Corloa It L.ii i. 
that in Ceylon the higher oS, of th" Oore'rnmrt 
are patrons of missionary mititutions anSth-..**" 
l.o.w ..l„„ Im.tl'.t to bI™ ofc.l 
best thing they could do le to pftroniso the 
echoo Ub, .ending their ch.!a«n thereto, 

and^also tt^t It bnng, a gooVwlp 
Chri.tian fold. Chn^tun^.tn,Tp?,“.d77i?o'Vlr7*I!:* 
ul.nd by meane of tho granlin-aid eiho^ls In js.,*’’* 
to the grant reecired from tho public rcrenu. ‘ 
the denominational acbooU also charoe 71^^ ? 

-Xf .-i. 


Bebar and Indian Nationalism. 

The leading article in iho first number of 
i/aient Be^ar, n monthly recortl and review pub- 
lished at Gankipore, is devoted to a consideration 
of Beiiar’s contribution to Indian nationalism. In 
ancient history, Debar bears the proud position of 
having been the country in which the great 
Mamiyan Empire of Chandra Gupta and Asoka 
flourished and furnished instructive instances of 
self-government and administration. 

The one great lesson which Modern Behar has 
to teach India is the complete amity that prevails 
among Hindus and Mahomedans in that Pro- 
vince. The feeling fuoity and solidsiity prevail- 
ing in Debar among the two great communities 
are nowhere else to be found. Though the 
Muesalman population in De’-ar Is but one-tenth 
of the whole population, there is a preponderance 
in public assouslions and conferences of the 
Mussulman element. For the eolution of the 
Uindu-Mussulman tjuestion in regard to reform 
regulation, which has found aeceptunce with the 
Government, Behar is responsible. 

Sir Theodore Morison of the India Council 
wrote to a well known public man in Behar ?— • 

toS.Ve7rKcoZrS7» ''Wch. it .com. 

bati. of co-op«r>tian *• being done Upon tho 

Mo»eslraan»-i^.t i, to gal^ih" the 

I»trioUccndearo«r. m„, 7 S;b”ir°^ 

to good. * ” "“‘‘t > ‘t they are to come 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Msra,-ul IT.m.a . 

the earns 

the •'indu-SlMlem probIcia^'’'\v"'^'^‘ “ 

P hleia Wo have eoUed It to the 
Pk 10 other pro.inee. a™ P**®' 

over aoRK (mail thine. ®Khts 

a^mon c^hfafor ® ‘^’.*’■^'"6 *0 create 

creed will h«re7n •" «hioh no parti- 
tU erighbour. Indeed it la 

'he K ndu, VnS 'Jl® "hole 

hgbt and leading, a, in the M.bomedan. of 

«"»«»«» can.e for the adVa„:.^"V'' *”■'»“* to make 
and a n'’i‘ ‘heir proriece. 
wT* thekeynolcofour m K'ro-and-take 

«8htlyb, and & 7r. "’•‘tore and 

'’here all otheri hare 7717,'!'^ ““*■ •'^hlcro- 

■igoally aucoeedtd. woefully failed, w« hare 
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Howover tnucli the Imlian ati'l European his- 
torUcs differ in refereoee to other points, they 
all sgree to place Shah Jehsn on tlie foiemoat 
grourd when they epeak of his equity and joatice. 

So etenil) did Shah Jehsn administer jnetice 
without the least regard to men or rank that tlie 
local authorities and tried their level best 

to satisfy the parties vrith their devi'iunx, 
always remembering that a single easoof ihjnaure 
reported to the Empvror would endanger theip 
situation Consequently, notwithstanding the 
great area of this country, cot m^re than 
twenty plaintiffs could be found to prefer 
suite, once a week befi’re the Emperor who 
wa< often heard to chide the Daroga of the Court 
for so small number of plaintiffs pray tig foi jus 
tice. Only those cases which related to bhiod 
or religion eculd become eubject* of reference to 
hia Majesty whose decision alwara cnarifcsted 
talent and penetration. 

Shah JehsD was ineroiwhle towards tbcee base 
minded judgi^ who took brtbu or wne influenced 
by impropet motirw The C^-twall of Delni 
receir^ alarge ausi from a merchant as biibe 
Shah Jehao, on beariog it, seat bim at once 
through ao ofScer, *' one of those hood addera 
(oobraT) whnse bite is mortal The Coiuall suf 
fsrod himself to be stoog by it sod expired lo a 
few hours." 

But, Shah Jehan “signalised" bis regarJ for 
justice in the destroction of robbers Before 
bis time robbers infected the rosds and ham- 
pered commerce It was he whi made all 
the officers of justice responsible for the rob 
beries committed in their respective Jiinsdic 
tioi.s. Thus, the Dutch factory having been pil 
laged by night at Suiat.the Emperor “ compelleil 
the Governor to psy the Dutch the sum at which 
they estimated their low ” 

The Portuguese pirates oppressedar.d plnndered 
Bengal foralong time, but the just aud vignrons 
hand of Shah Jehan l•l&lcte>l on them such a dire 
punishment as contribute I to their final overthrow 
in Ken^I Biassol hi^tOllall8(men like Manuchf, 
David Sinilair, Taylor and others) are of opiriOD 
that Shah Jehan’e zsnl foi re>i|>ion, bis 
aversion to Christianity, his spirit of rermge 
entertained against the Purtoguese who 
refused to assist him when he revolted against 
his father^Taj Mthal's hatred against ihePoitn- 
gueee aud her incitemei t, are the only eanses 
which led the Empircr to exterminate the 
pirates. Bat impartial writers iike Keeii», 
Elphinstone and Bernier hold that the Emperor's 


attitude was political rather than religious 
or neisonal, and that he, as the protector of bis 
sabjeeM, wss perfectly Justified to suppress a 
class of low-ioi.ided Eumpeins who were tortur* 
ing a auffering country for yeirs together. 

Shah Jehan was richly endowed with mag- 
canimityr of henrt — a thing often rare in Mon* 
archs He displayed his high miniedness by a 
nocabte act soon after his coronation, ft was 
be whv abolished the ceremony «>f prostration 
just lut his accession to the throne It hid been 
long customary with the subjects to prostrate 
thetEselve-i before the King in grateful return 
for Royal favours and on the receipt of Royal 
mandates Shah Jehan conjoined with Maha- 
bat Khan aboli'lied the above cuatnm and estab- 
lidied instead the practice of kissing the ground. 
Afterwaida this was found objectionable to the 
Emperor who with Iim natuml >• devotion and 
piety"ordvred th • it likewise should be dia. 
continued and that the usual mode of SHluUtion 
ny bowi.g and I mvhing the head should be r«t> 
tsivdaod the in- should be performed three 
several time# CwcuUr onlers were issued to alT 
governors to tbu vffeLt. 

With niagnani.niT of heart Shah Jehan com- 
bine.! a love efb, iv.r, and he himself was a 
bravo Bvn •Iwaystaking interestingpart ir. manJv 
^mes such., i, gcrUi.se, elephant fight, etc 
H« encouraged Ins sons to act daringly and it 
isaaid Aurangtrb w,s created ten Aason feon, 

.t .0 000 r, ™ 

pvvrnment of the D rcan for which he departed 
..I JiiDv 1633, on Ins having behaved^with 
e^t mtrepidi y .n separating two elephanfa 
who were fighting. Ha was not only a^ lover 
of esternal, physical brevery but he always took 
great delight n. no.nng etreightforwaH wd 
sp.n^u«erenc«-..f friends and foes alike. An 
seated himself Tn th- 
to the custom of the Kin-Inm^ 

t..fc h,. B.I Z / 

formerly held. ^ ‘he posts he 

■ leaffenngs of the pmr and .i, «. 
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The Brahmo Samaj. 

The Jji^uirer conVuns m. abla «lo^aent 
■ exposition of the tuigin in^ giowtb of the 
Brahmo Smaj The w.ikr begins hy stjmg that 
in tile ralen<i«i of the Brahmo Stmaj theio ate 
certain dates whieh sireat his attention — 1830, 
1850, 1866 and 1880— e^ch one of these maikmg 
a (lifetiiict etige in the development of the Brahmo 
Stmaj. 

The fiist period commences witli tlie activities 
of Ram Mnhati Roy — 

In 1830, opened the Theistio Chapel by lUja 
ll»m Mohun Roy Ihia laid the foundation of the 
Brahmo Bsmaj VfeB versed in Uncage* and in anci- 
ent lilcralurc, llsja Ham Mohim Iloy perceived ^that 




i ot the pracUets of hit people (the “ 

idolatry, for inatance) had no eanctioa in the religioue 
lenstnrea of India. The TrmiUrian doctrinee of 
Chriatiaoity ivere equally repugnant to him I know 
notifheiaw into the inysl'etT ‘ truth ' of the ■trjm. 
tarian teaching, vl«,that God being not an abatract, 
barren Unity (hardly diMtingonhablo from Uie pore 
Q«\Bg et th« TOvtaphysieiaft) but a l.inng lUaliiy le 
an Organiim -one Divine SeK-conicioue, 8elf-d«ter> 
mining Life having whatthe finite human nind must 
neeeiaenly interpret a« three dutinet (not erparate) 
centre*— of will, knowledge, and love Ilie geniue 
WM analytio, not myitioal , and the Crahtnn Bamay be 
founded wae a Unitarian Hinduism reitmg on the 
aacved aetiptuvea et aneicnt India, lie keptthe eaate. 
What he devoutly deeircd wae that In* peopio ebould 
return to the worehip of One Ood. And, indeed, 
feUgiun to boreal can nave no fcihwehip with idole 
it must be a fellowahip, with the f.iving Original of 
all Ideali. tn 1830, the Theistio Chapel wa* buiH 
The lame year be left for England, breathing the laal 
benediction of hia beautiful herous life in BnaVol on 
September ?7, 18-33 Itfaidiywe observe aa aacrod 
year after year. On Tuesday next we hira a meeting 
at Driatol to coRiuiemorate tlio man , end we—mj 
honoured friend Rev P L Sen and (nyeclf— we, 
the dnat-gathnera of bia lootprinta—go next week to 

f ay our homage to the teacher who live* and worka 
a the Unieen, though liia tonib-atandi at llriatol— the 
city of onr pilgrimage in our heavenly Kather** 
Western home. 


tionolBiodivine and the human may it become the gos- 
pel of life. 

KSSHVa CHUSDElt BEN. 

This mystical dement of religion was emphasised by 
the Oiird great leader — Keshub Chunder Ben Professor 
Wiilielm Hermann remarked, not long ago, ‘The Church 
moatdedare the inyslioal experience of God to be » 
delusion' In the same strain apeak even to-day roan_y 
of the learned tlieologians of the IVest. Ah ! but there IS 
** A deep below the deep, 

And a height beyond the height ; 

Our hearing is not hearing. 

And out seeing is not sight ” , 

And with every year’s studies id the thought who 
theology of the West, the feeling has grown on me thst 
the need of Christian Europe to-day is the mystical 
experiencfl of Ood, the personal (which Is more thsn 
tsUonal) apprehension of God in the soul, the acknow- 
ledgment of the love and grace of the Bpuit in the 
interior life und the scivice of the Divine Will in the 
appointmenta and institutions of social life The tlieolo- 
gicH of Athanasius snd Augustine and the llctoriners 
have played their part a new enrichment of the Chris- 
tian consciousness is needed And this may not be, till 
* higher cniicism' and ‘rational theology” reeognita 
tlie truth that knowing God is more than knowing 
‘about' God 

Kesbub Chunder Sen's religion of practical mystiolsB 
marks thus the tliird stage in the development of the 
Ilrahino Bsma}— the first two being scriptural Uuitarlan 
Hinduism, and the Natural Tbeiiin, to which a great 
number are iti)l pledged in the Drahmo Bamaj 
The fluid KUgo begins with the jesr 1806, and 
1880, IS Mgni6rnnf, bec*ii«a in ti.ntyeftf was mn'la 
a'foirosl' public ennouiicemert of the “New 
Dispeiieatii n ” — the religion of prnctical inyell- 
ciani 


IB.'iO isthen‘*xt*ignific.snt(lste:— 

Uwas in tbatyvaTlhst the second great leader, klab- 
rithiDeTcndraNsUi Tagore, made an important deeia- 
ration against (he implicit belief of the Tlrabino Sams} In 


This period is v 
CKundrr Sen 


itiially the period of Neshub 


Tho Calcutta College was opened to educate the 
rtligious acnae of young men , a fortnightly Journal 
called the fiuiidn Ifirvor, wasitsrted; eentrea of work 
were opened in Ucngal, Madrsa and Bombay, in 8iod 
and Uio Punjab, a Bengali journal called DAarnia 
Tnfia stated, an international text book in 
niorala and religion embodying texts from the sacred 
aenpturea ot world religions wss published. 

Education, teinpcranee, phtlsnlliropy, cheap liler- 
atuee, mduatriat vdNjcatwm lA vbe masses lemste 
*— eipation, devotion to Chaitniya, the miniiieTsl 
e nt I!»n™.i_. study. In the light of devout 


the infslliliility of Hindu ficriptnrvs Kstural TbeiVni 
became the creed of nrsbmoism, end this according to a 
Urge num'beT to-day must still Im the erred of tho 
Brshmo Sams] Not so believe 1 Katiirs] Theiam narks, 
to my mind, the second stage In the dcvelopvnvot of t' o 
Brshmo Hsrasj Religion is st once nstursi snd reveal, 
ed ; and not till it beeomi t s myitieal sppreheovion of 
lbooneI.oRO«.11g1it, the oneliOTe-life la sIl,'nottin Ub^ 
comes an iniight into tbc incommunicable interpenetra- 


mystic of Bengal — 

reasoning, of the teaching, 'of Chrmt-theso w7ro sums 
or matters which engaged the attention ofthonew 
W of lir.bmo workers. Tl.ey felt-and Indiafelt- 
spirituil atmosphere. Keshtib 
founder hens mylical consnoiisnes* dieeemed in It 
tte working of God's gi.ce, the new disclosures and 
“pi'flof modern India, 
SmaS ‘^''f«tion of the modern ape. Tho Brahmo 
• ^d^^ “i"® the mystical body, the 

Kllon^f r'T® r Gmrehes, and c.llmg all W 
Um wisdom of higher hfe and the unit, of love, wherein 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

UX ItUDUARI. 


TBl COSSmCno'ClL crisis is KSOLiSD. 

Cl S we write the constitatioii&l crisis in 
*5? Eng1an<T, which had been in n condition 
>' of iQspended oDimation eicee the •djoani' 
t&eot of Parliament in August last, baa reached 
ite acuteet stage. With the fail ire of the Veto 
Conference, this knotty constitutional [irobtem 
has been reeieed with alt the lecumulated force 
of the put but modified by a chastened e|nm 
which has Ewen growing during the loterTal 
among lU the moderate ni>>n of both the greet 
partiM io the State. The Conference, it may be 
remembered, was brought into existence with 
the (ole and eielusire ohjKt of finding a re»eoo> 
ably ntiifaetory solution of the impaaae which 
liaJ been brought about by tbe refusil of tbe 
lords to pass the budget of 1909*10 It waa 
no doubt wise statreraansfaip which had led to ita 
■rpoiniment If it hu faile’1, as was generally 
anticipated St would fail, it is becauM of tbe 
ftwh imuea of a momantoiM character which 
“•cwwanty cropped up during the consideration 
of the original purpoee The large problem for 
eolation led to a larger one. It came to be re* 
eognised that, io eettling the coiistitutronal re 
latlona betsreea the Lords and tbe CVjmmooa, it 
was all important that tbe reliti mt of the difler* 
•nt parte of tbe United Kiugdoo to the whole 
to which they belong ahnuld be settled al"0 
" FeJ»rali*TB,“or Heme rule all round, domi- 
nated the original ((ueetion. It wae incritable. 
Thus, icwinaibly Ibecoum of the Confermre, ae 
it pecemswJ, became more enl morearduom. 
It eras anticipate*) that under aurh circumstancea 
It was bope'eas to amre at an acreemect withia 
the liraited time. For, it sheotd be remembered 
that the Prime Uiuister bad amured tbe Uouee 


that tba deliberations of the Conference would 
bo brought to a close prior to the resumption of 
ita work by Parlianienl. Dut apart from time 
there w.«i also the imperative necessity of making 
an addition to tbe membership of the Confer- , 
cnco in order to make it sufficiently represen- 
(atieo and competent to discuss tbe far larger • 
issues which followed in the train of the original 
refetcDCO Aa the tianchefter friianftaii has 
rightly observed “ Long examination, long 
refiectiun, would be needed before we could 
form anything like n complete or trustworthy, 
estimate of the risuUing changes, and that not 
merely by the members of the Conference, eien 
of a greatl) rnlarged aod strengthened Confer- 
ence, but by P«tliain»Bt and b) the beet minds 
of tbe cvuntiy ' It la not a natter of wonder, 
therefore, (bat tbe Cotiference has failed. Uut 
if It has failed, it bas at least reudered uii* 
poaitue good Tbe belter and soberer mind of 
Eaglaod bai been convinced of tbe praetlesl 
utility of a Coiifereuce of this character in 
future 111 case equally vexed problems of tbe 
Conatitotion have to be settled for which the 
arena of Patliamrrit is not quite suitable l/ird 
Lanadowne gave a happy expression to this 
onavenal aen’imvDt which erykUllieed itself as 
aoon as the mult ot the Conference had become 
public properly The experience gained it of a 
valuable character It bas taught the lessen 
that « Conference would serve a ini«t usefal 
porposu at times io eettliBg grave critical prob- 
lems affectirg tbe Constitution 

Of course, when Parliament re-asaemblrd re* 
ceitly, there was no alternative for the Prime 
Uinister but to ennonnee tbe failure of the 
Oooference This he did with the greatest 
brevity aod dignity. The Conference was a 
cocfideotiat body and was bound to keep lU 
coeCdence, and ao it bis. Secrecy waa neceinary 
aod all membera have benourably maiDtaine.) i\ 
IB the inlerots cf public good. The immediit* 
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The India of the Future. 

Ool. L. J. A. Grey, 0. S. I , culls ceitnici puss- 
flgps from Jl, Josppn Ch<*illpy'8 leccntlypublislicd 
book on tbe “ Administrative Pioblems of British 
India," and Btiii'ps them together in nn article 
contributed to the October issue of the Untltd 
Service Magazine, with a view to ehow up the 
defects of the British Administration and its un- 
suitability to ignorant India. About Indian law 
and procedivie, M. Chailley has murh to say The 
lawB, according to him, are bndty adapted to the 
condition of the people ; the complicated proce- 
dure benefits the eunninp at the expense of the 
masses^ and there is a prodigious multiplication 
of lawjerswho are Bucking the substance of the 
people. It is very difficult to say whether the 
people like these laws ; their silence, the reauU of 
ignorance, hae been taken for approval. The pro- 
cedure adopted is only useful fci a civilised and 
homogeneoua people, hut not to the massee of 
India. Besides, it in complicated, slow and costly 
and unacceptable to one-third of India Indian 
court* ii.terpret obscure texts of Hindu end 
Mahomedan laws and uncertain and fluid customs 
diffeiently, whence arise the idea of thanes and 
the taste for g.ambling m litigation 

Moreover, failure of'criminal justice shakes the 
British rule. Inexpljcable acquittals encourage 
crime and are fnUl to the lulers' prestige. The 
Indian system multiplifti the lesources and the 
chance* of the convict in appeal^ievisions, peii- 
tions to Government or interference b> High 
Court. The cause of the indebtedness of two- 
thirds of the landholders is, according to M. 
Chailley, the lesult of n ruinous gift of owDeivlnp 
in the land, which, wilh the riuht of alien.i:.,. 
that goes with It aid ligihty 
maud, has caused n iishii.g indebUidiie»s. 

M. Chailley's conclusion is that l.i.i.. -v <• 
eventually get into Indian ha, da But fvwl 


The Hidden' Side of Insanity. 

Tho November issue of the 2'heosophUt con- 
tiina every instructive article on this subject 
by Mr. H. 0 Wolfe Murray. By an application 
of Tiieoeophira] knoivledge the writer sajs ha 
has arrived nt Borne plausible solutions to the 
great problems of Insanity which- had b-iffied all 
the skill of Medical men and which had remained 
hitherto an absolute mystery fiom the Theo- 
Bophical point of view ; the different degrees of 
idiocy are meioly degrees of neakness in the 
instrument which tiie ego has to wield. Con- 
genital Insanity is not the morbid mental 
condition niateri ilistic science considers it to be, 
but is meiejy the result of defects in smaller 
or leaser degree, in llie physical instniment. 
H.s-.nily cccisioried by alcoholism and sexual 
indulgence la only uiere hallucinations of sight 
and hearing An extremely excited nervous 
eyatem which causes the owner to see his terrible 
thought-forms leaving his body fn sleep, fs able 
b> register the very seme impreasions on 
awakening It frequently happens that at tbe 

fession would do w^1 I ' ^ Medical pro- 

indiacnminately arcli,: 

lo even* del, riL ’ ‘h«r patients* visions 

vniter Hvsteria opinion of tho 

cUirvoyai ce and the o 1 ^ only by 

increase the life force of th^ ^ ‘ 

pnases which are sim mesmeric 

vpwialiied neinio pra,,//' L*" method of passing 
the other.' ^ individual to 

Polie eimulnire jr tlm «. i> j , , 

«« the phjeiciana call it 

tatiological influence ’-.u- i 

tlmuch why a man W “"‘J wane. 

infliiencea, iV oni„ , mas susceptible to such 

' ^ ’ ■ .i° V; M™™'''' 


it ISiiti.li "fd.Iiiinm .nd ni.n,. 




*1 > wi-ienco considers 

ecteinal wiKdom pn„ revelations of 
and that it oacribea ev^r '""''•‘lefed to men, 
dalirium snd disorder of the brj[n*“'’'''^ 
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European cirilisalion, may peibaps load to 
unforeseen developments 

The mixed population consists of cross-breed# 
with a more or less pronounced strain of European 
blood. They are chiefly congregated in the Cape 
Colony, where many of them are uKeful mechanici>, 
competing in roost trades with Europeans at a 
cheaper wage. They are good huibandmen and 
first-rate workers with a spade. They do not, 
however, accumulate property like the lUntn, 
and as an economical factor are decidely Ha 
Infciior. The Hottentots, the original lord# of 
the soil, are a dwindling lace, thriftUs.s and 
indolent, but capable on emergencies of fitful 
bursts of han.1 phymcal woik, aurpnsingly out of 
proportion to their puny frames, eronoraically 
they are of small value and pjlitically of no 
arcoijBt. 

The Asiatic*, comparatively few in number, 
ronrtitiitn one of the moat perptsimg proUlema in 
South Africa, annojifig to the K-nith African and 
a rock c( oirsnee to Ilritish itat««msn who have a 
rcgaciUor good faith. The preserce of thisele- 
Iticntln the population (a due Pi the pUntiogin 
durtryof KaUl. which sow* SOysaraagoabsnJoned 
the slow pence** of t4.aching the native to work 
In favour of cheap and regular Aottic labour 
The Cfiife*i of th* Natal p.pulaticn ntiirra ar* 
ioatructire erough ; — 


Year. 

Eurvpesi ». 

Asiatic* 

UC2 

.. 13.990 

1.184 

1B70 

.. IT, 737 

4.«3fi 


.. 25,?:i 


1801 

.. 411, ThS 

41,142 

19(11 

.. f3,p:7 

74.38'J 

IPOd 

.. 9I.370 

112.I2« 

ihcaiirt s 

they rnly Vss yla 

tie |ir.v lh» 


Av'atir, wb«s OTvee h. fr'j, a 
the roTopMB out Eren thefpireedo rolte'l 
the whole tale, OnreiPy inp-rt-l w,ih t{,e 
ahl.fati’n cf return at th.e »t>l c» hi* iivderttnee, 
the fetlic it trvwv rwr»ei*Tt arJ prKtall* 


to etay in South Africi, He found European 
holders ready to sell him small plots of land, and 
he settled down growing regetablee, hawking them 
about for sale, and putting the white man out of 
the way. Gradually, he found hie way into other 
avocation*, such as shepherling, domestic service, 
and coal mining in Natal. In his train followed 
the Indian trader from Itombay, and the European 
retailer in Natal, bid fair to shnre the fate of the 
femall Eump*an settler. Nor did the trader con- 
fine liifflself to Natal ; he pushed over the, border 
and got a firm grip on the retail trade in the 
Transvaal, and to a lew degree on the Cape 
Colon), where few towns are without the Indian 
sliopkeeper and Fruiterer, The Free State 

w*8 the first to take alarm at the invnaion, and 
during Its independent exi«teiice it passed a 
stringent law, ainch is still in foite, absolutely 
excludif.g Asiatic* from its torders Imperial 
ol’hgation slons prevented the Cape Colony and 
the Transvaal from adopting similar measures. 
In the Utter 8ute in pro-war lUjs the wots of Iho 
iliitiah Indian formed a fertile theme of denun- 
ciatior. for Secretaries of Bute and newspaper edilon 
•nxinus to find stones with which to pelt IVniideiit 
Kruger Sine* annexation poor fellow has found 
that the little finger of a Ilritish Colony tnsy he 
thicker than ihe loms of a lloer Repiihliu J and it 
IS a fine eiatnple of itig {mny of fate that obligeil 
llriUvh vflicltlt to write despatches and aar.ction 
laws in curious variance with the former d(atrib»« 
of philanthropic Swretanea of KUte. All the 
C .Wnies with the rxeeptiun of the Orange Free Btalo 
hare sought promotion by oissns of licenaiiig laws, 
which, howev. r niw«*ry they may be, anlunfortu- 
nsUlysrbitr.ry and unjust. Tl.s root of the evil is, 
boweyrr, Nstal. It seipnis elit-urd to poor in iheap 
Asiatic labour to mnei ih, wsnU of one claw of 
thercmmunity.and then tohiirry the superior mem* 
l-t»ortl.*samer*c**hsnlh.y follow tUir humbler 
“tshh.hmeiit of Union will 
It msy l« hoped, a U^dy strong enough to 
d-wl will, this <,„„tion. which hss imjwrtanc# 

nnJ ,1., .11 ot 

l.n .h In.i.n. R„„i,, Afriran lonnlition, 

« nb r.~, , Ct, n.,ll,„ . 

. . T’T -«n tl« 

VImZ ^ A •» A.i.lln 

Ti— rJ 7-7 la-'. s. 

Eewicwirf, 
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*idea of llm Literal r^me which aucceeded llte 
HADjidian one. The young Turk }.«« ehowo no 
milked 8t\te*ininship in rehibiliuiing the for- 
tuDM, politifil or economical, of the country. 
Reports, CO the whole, aro unfavourable and there 
are writers who openly foretell a downfall of the 
new regime aooner or taler. The ertremely 
m.liUnt spirit which inspTrea the Cabinet bodes 
o-dy Macedonia „ aa had a, ever ; and the 

Ru gn thi^ten, to be again a thorn on the aide 

<m. . wa .. ,p„„g 

M.J. U ,.a.ri „„h 

'l« »bi,h .u i I 
tor,U ,t n, , 

If;*; 

TuHr "" 

*”* mWA Ih, I ' *lh«iic or tb, 
'•'■■'b>..-«,.,b hi..,;; 

“■I u .0, „„ 'b. 

f'-«S..P.tabura p"!' ‘“I*". 

B-a. u „,J „ ; '■ quirt „a 

p"‘>« i.b, „ t». 

,1. ™ ™»‘bn. nr„,., 
whish shall e" 7 


»«V.d 

World - 


the 


Catholic. A century more, perhapw lev, and the 
Vatican will have reaaod to vex the world which 
has everywhere suhsiitnled Keason for Dogma 
and Authority. 

isiinc roLTTics. 

I" th. poirtM „,,a of A.i., p,„u .n,i 
ra,„. ...r^w .ttrotioo d.„„g ,h, 

AH.,™ .0 tb, r.r„„ 

ha* had hule effect on the meili,, n„i Jr k 

•till raging m Southern Persia ,„a . . , f 

order and safetv all n».. 4k ^ oatabhih 

Mstte CHhauir 

m order. All is „ hoQge 

T'brr.0 lb, I, „ , B ° •MrmbI, ,t 

JOJBW. 

Tbs ex, 1 ^ JJ . . 

ib, iotb •; But 6,0,; 

" ‘ » »» gr.,„, i„. f ■" b"' ,b. 

e*n» • •««ndeney p 

"“«~.roo.r.'t T '""•"‘•B bA-fb'.'" *”'">• 

■”B ’•-ff.i af ' ">UJ Wb’*'”‘- « 

nibrt b, u "'“'“I 

Of past *““^'"'*tative|y 7*^ "One 
Were . 
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n&rrow creed an^ the coiiaolidition of tibtiooBA 
hmUranco to the rcallsatton of the highest desutijr 
of man. In the opinion of the lectuier, the way 
to cosmopolitanism lay through the gateway of 
nationalism. Fniternity could not be stable or 
productive of the highest good except amongst 
those who not only were equals, but felt that 
they were equals No people could dream of 
being admitted to the parliament of man, and 
federation of the world, who had not made thein< 
selves the equal of any other nation in point of 
capacity, character and etBciency. 

The building of the Indian nation then was an 
object entirely m accord with the most geoerons 
notions of the destiny of mankind, and the lec- 
turer exhorted young men who felt themselves at 
all stirred to consecrate their lives to this high 
object, 

After enumerating many items of oeceseary 
work in this programme of nation-building, the 
speaker went on to point out some of the temp- 
tations that lay in the path of the public worker. 
Foi example, there was the habit of nagging, 
which stole imperceptibly on people who had to 
keep others continually up to their duty, but 
which would end by msking the patriot odious 
and absolutely useless. Then, there was the tend- 
ency of proud natures to feel mortally wounded 
at the first rebuff and refuse tbermfter to love or 
labour for a thankless and uncultured herd. His- 
tory furnished sad examples of suih pride and 
ambition, like Alcibiades and Coriolawus, Parti- 
cularly, common t<« was the disposition to turn 
one’s back on one’s co-workers, as unworthy of 
one’s association, and resolve to play, as it wen- 
off one’s own bat. Deference to the judgment 
of one’s leaders and submission to the neceasitiee 
of common action were amongst the first lemons 
to be learned by the practical worker. The lec- 
turer likewise ccndemned the habit of raeasuriag 
one’s contribution to the public cause, be it of 
time, energy or money, by the standard of one’s 


oaighbours. On the contrary, neglect of duty by 
others ought to be a call to greater exertion and 
sacrifice on the part of the patriot, in this con- 
nection he told the story of an old Brahmin lady 
in a Taiijore village, who had four sons and a 
daughter and yet wss turned out in the days of 
her helplessness, to beg her food and sleep on the 
pial of a stranger. After some negotiation, nil 
that conld be dons was to induce the sons to con- 
tribute equal shares to her maintenance, and she 
was to live with the daughter. It seemed incredi- 
ble in India, where filial duty was considered the 
highest piety, but it wss a fact that not one of the 
four eons could 'oe got to promise that he would 
suppoit and tend liis mother lovingly and devoted- 
ly, whether his brothers realised their duty or 
not. It Was to them a burden to be shared and 
apportioned with strict exactitude, not a prlvf- 
le«-, » loving doty, to b. sought .nd claimod ta 
one’s own I 


The Enthusiasm of the Young-* 

In the course of an interesting lecture Mr. 
Snmma Swtri said that enthusiasm in the 
young was a magnificent force and a useful agency 
^ their social and economic development, which 
It was thwr duty to foster and to turn to good 
ocount. It was largely spontaneous in its nature 
lOexteinal foico need be brought to bear c 




wo orougni 10 near on 

7 “"''* l!™«- Som,ii„o, in tha dtah.rso 

008 uty a man may throw hioiaell heart 

*"'', 7 '";'“*““-. '■"‘tbal wa, enthnaiaam 
lor th. ..h. j.,,. 

mU,„ thing with j i„ 
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at Coimbatore by 
Toona. ’ the Servants, .of India 
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Beri-Beri : Il$ Causat'um, PrtTenlion oni llomn- 
paliic Trtatmenl. By S. C. GKoae, J7. D 
{PvMithtd by Etmchander GKoat, B L 
I, K<dar Boit'i Lmm, Bhoicampore, CalatUa.) 
This IS a book written by a Homeopithie BWy 
sician (or practitioners of the Homeopathic school 
No new tight is shed on the eausstion of Ben ben 
which is still shrouded in mystery Thesymp 
toms are given in detail and as many as 2 ) Home 
opathic remedies are recommended as safe and 
certain cores of this disease The very fact of a 
multiplicity of drugs being adrooated for any one 
disease is enoogti to raise a suspicion m one’s mind 
that the method of treatment has no rational basi* 
We hare not come across any measures pioposed 
hy the author for the prerention of Ben-ben, 
though the title of the book would raise euch 
expectations in one's mind The bonk may, for 
aught we know, be useful to Homeopaths out to 
the nuaerous followers of t more rational eystem 
of medicine, it cannot ba of the alighteet use 


A Snail's Wooing. B>j E. E Siuyd Kyner- 

tley. {Eacimllan i. Co,) 

This is a story of an Alpine courtship Jack 
TempUrgoee to tlie Alps for a holid ay excursion 
and there meets Cordeln Preston who is tnere 
with her father and step mother Jack Templar 
falls in lore with Cordelia Preston but has 
e formidable rival in Qeoige Vaughan who is 
a cousin of Cordelia and hie otherwise many good 
points in his favour. During their expeditions in 
the Alps, Jack Templir makes himself infinitely 
oseful to the Prestons and saves the life of Cordelia 
on more than one occasion. The father of tbs girl 
favours him but the step-mother is hostile and 
favours the rival. And the courtship of Jack 
Templar proceeds indeed at snail’s pace. But the 
snail reaches the goal an! wins the priis. 


The Life of Dr. M. L. Sircar. By S. C^Ghot^, 

E. D. {Puhlitked by Htmehniider Gho$e, B. L. 

1, JCedar Ban’s Lane, B/ioinanipore, Caleutta.) 

Of the 199 pages of this book, about 30 pages 
in all may be said to be concerned with the life of 
Dr. Sircar The rest consists of nothing more 
than an exposition of the practice of Homeopathy 
in Bengal and an advertisement of the names and 
qua1ifieatior.a of the various practitioners of this 
school of thought Tne major portion of the 
book, therefore, needs no detailed comment We 
are quite willing to concede that Dr. Sircar was 
coiiscientioua in lii« conversion to Homeopathy 
and that he deserves all honour for his moral 
courage which brought him no little obloquy from 
his teachers and former collsfigues Dr. Sircar's 
fame rests rather upon the iniight, energy, enthu* 
eiasm and persaverunce he displayed in bis labours 
on behalf cl the “Indian Association for the 
advancement of Science." His work deserved 
success but It IS sad to confess that ft gained none. 
The Aaeoiiatiou languished for want of money 
and *« hear very little of it at the present day. 
Dr Sircire life is but one more instance of 
the futility of trying to march in advance of the 
timea, in scientific matters in India, 


The Direct Method of Teaching English. 

(A’uCumaf Educational Seriet Xo 2.) 

Tbw IS an attempt to point out to the teacher 
of English in India, the best means of familiaris- 
ing the child with the English language. By a 
series of convera.tio.i and written lessoru, the 
boye are taken through an effective course of 
instruction The lessons are also adapted to 
Indian condition. We must do never pointout that 
the selections in verse at the end intended for 
WiUtion are very far from conveying any idea 
or *be poetic spint to children 
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Women's Edncation in India- 

Tht Ea*l and. Weit for Ottober publiahea » 
very thoQgbtful article written by Miss 
J. L Lithsm on Ibis subject. The writer 
premises by sayiog right!} th*t ell who 
set about pHnning schemes for wome**’* 
edocetion in Indi i shimlt so do it as to mske the 
home the centre of the life of Indian women 
The Erst lormidabla difficulty h the want ol 
the right type of Udy-te*cliers. For instance, 
in the matter of home education, expenence has 
shown that Indian parents and husbands require 
the wemen-teacher who goes hsr rounds to belong 
to a reined and coltieated claw, to be of spotless 
education and to be willing to woifc long hours 
for a poor remuoeration 

The problem U really to Le met in all itsdiffi* 
enltiee in Indian villager, becanae real India 
Is only to be fuUTiil there The best opinion 
seems to show thst mixed schools sre not suited 
to the East— there must be separate schools for 
girls, because in mixed schools there Is wanting 
contact with a woman who can form the girls’ 
ideals end set their staiijania 

Then, above all, there is the questinn of the 
idea! that ahould be held in view. The wviter 
•ays that the prevailing opinion, as ascertained in 
an excellent quarter, eeema to be that that form 
of education shoul I be dreaded which lende to 
send bgirl back home di<concer(ed with her sur- 
roundings and out of touch with her own people. 
Perhaps, homes and not echnols are the beet 
places in which Indian women have to be edocat- 
w3. Mias Latham eaja of Indian womanhood " — 
ladiaa ideal ot woraaahood leads Iteell pertwpe 




poetry thaa to prooe eipre 


IluiartMlt 


a awy beoaufnl eoe. To' tbe outw world.. like I 
•ni wo>aaa «f t>,o i*,t chapter of Proverb*, knowa ooly 
ao the wife or toolbrr of aoch an ooe. To her own boar 
eiri. t», the h>ddm spnoeof alt its life and bappmeat, 
»th mmetbio* of the futhfoloem of SiU, the meekaru 
Of SakeataU. and,— any sr» add f— of the derotioo of 
tba Bleaaed Virgin. 
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The Press of To-Day. 

The gigantic influence which the Press of 
to-day exercises over the destinies of the nations 
is described in a very lucid m-inner by Mr. P. S. 
Ramakrishna Ayar. b A , L.T , in the October 
aombef of the iladrns Chnttian College Jfii^iTcins 
In the article on “ Literature as a force in His- 
tory ”, the writer observes that from the pregnant 
aayiog of Professor Seely . ‘ History is past 

puhticesnd pilitics H present liiatory it can 
very well berealised what an omnipotent force 
the Press is in shaping present history. In a 
democratic country like Great Britain, it is the 
Elitor that rules praetically. This sovereignty 
of the Editor i« due to the Party Government 
where a continual warfare is waged between the 
Parties, and the eommeo folk m their snxiety 
turn cAturally to the Editor who supplies them 
with political information, for direction and 
guidance Another reason is the Frees makes 
Itself sccesiible, and hence its influence ia fell all 
over the world whereas (bat of a platform oratov 
IS confined only to a limited number of people. . 

A third reason for this exlmordinary influence 
of the Press may be found in the high degree of 
excellence and efficiency with which English 
douroalism is generally conducted The articles 
that appear in them are of fint-rate excellence 
and are written by the best writers of to-day 
each as lArd Slorley, Winston Chnrcbill^ Rider 
Haggard, Conan Doyle; and hence icstoad of 
passing «uto oblivion these articles are destined 
to etavin English Literature. 

MOBLErs INDIAN SPEECBES. Aaeabrged 
aad up-to-data eollectjon. IViea Ite. 1. To Subccntw 
era vf tha “ lodtaa Review,* As. 12. 

G02HALE-S SPEECHES.-Aa exhaustive aad 
eoapeehensive eollectioa cf bis speeches, with a biogra- 
pbieol sketch aad a portrait. Over 1,CTO page* Crown 
8vo PricaR»-3.Io8abecnUnottha“R<Tiew,*Ra.2.p. 
« a.A.Nsl*a*" A Co.,SaakTiramaChettiStreet, Madras, 
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gone well, nothing more would have been faerrd 
of registration of minor children in the Transvaal, 
Until recently it appears that minor children of 
non resisteiB were, on attainment of majority, 
registered whether such children entered before 
or after the commencement of the Act of 1908. 
But it seems that the business of the Asiatic 
Department is simply to find uut how to urccm- 
vent the Indiui community and how to harrass it 
into leaving that Colony. S )me law officer has there- 
fore discovereil that there is n flaw in the Act of 
1908 which was drawn up in a day and that that 
flaw enables the Government to treat minors who 
entered the Colony lawfully after the commence- 
ment cf the Act, as prohibited immigrants on 
their attaining majority That iha Legislature 
never contemplated any such result w obvious 
Indian 'parents could never consent to an 
arrangement whereby their children ehouM be 
sent out of the Tiaiisvaal on their arming at 
the Mge of sixteen years The Ad of 1908, 
was largely a mattei cf compromise. The history 
of the negotiations that led up to the pawing of 
the Act shows ilaaily that the Government and 
the Aaialua clearly unJeutoo-Uhat minor children 
of registered Asiatics were to enjoy the same rights 
SI themselves. We do not know what the exact 
meaning of the Act may be and we cste les« But 
this we do know, that, whatever may he Uie le"a| 
effect of the Act, this latest move on the part "of 
the Transvaal Oovornoent shows a flagrant breach 
of faith. It eraphasisM the clarge of bad faith 
brought by the community against that Govern- 
ment. It strengthens and jnstiSvs paniive reaiat- 
ers in their ivaolve to continue the fight Noh- 
reaiaters will test the yumt in the Law Courts 
They maybe worsted in the struggle. 8n much 
tho worse for the Government. If there is a flow 
in the Act, it is for them to rectify the error not 
to take a mean advantage of it, ' 

But this move of (he Transvaal Governmei.t has. 
for those who will understand it, a deeper mean 
ing. Itshowsthatthesheet-anrhorof our hope 
lies not in the uncertainty of Uw euits but in the 
certainty of passive rfsiswnce We therefore 
trust that Indian parents who have abandoned the 
fight m deapair and from weakness will girj „„ 
their loin, .e,l enoe mot, throw i„ their lot »ith 
those who are continuing passive resistance 

Wo shall watch with some curiosity how the 
Imperial Governreant will view this latest p|,Me 
of tho question.— /ndion Opinion. ' 


Indian Grievances in Fiji- 

We have received from lilr. Gandhi the follow- 
ing letter which has been written to him by an 
Indian storekeeper in the islands of Fiji : — 

" I am unable to write now at anygreatlength, 
because our grievances are ao numerous. It would 
necessitate my tskicg up too much cf your time. 
There is one, however, in paiticular which I 
would like ti mention All the barristers hero 
are Europeans, and, whenever we have to obtain 
advise on legal matters, they treat us with utter 
carelessness and whilst charging very high fees, 
often for very little work, they drive us out of 
their oflBces. If we continue to complain, we are 
threatened with the police, Ag.sin, sftor paying 
these high fees, we receive no leply for months as 
to tho judgment pisse-i in our cases. We repeat- 
edly enquire (from the vannda of the office only), 
hut when we hear the barristers’ threats we have 
to return home sad at heart. So we implore you 
to send over here tor our protection a barrister 
thoroughly conversant ivith Dovansgri, Urdu nnd 
English. 

“ • g<re yon another instince of unfair treat- 
ment meted out to us, In this country, one has 
There 

nro all kmds of facilities for white people, but we 

Indians can only travel ou the open deck. This 

mean, we have to stay in the open, whether it 
be day or night : ' 

When we have si 


fc. J-r or burning „ be.vyr.ln.. 


! severe cold wo shiver all the time 
on ec , and jf for protection wo stand by the 
s«de of a cabii of a white n 
B^^way. Ifwea.ic thee 
givomacihin tor which 


asked to 

> Captain of the ship to 
we weie prepared to 
an-l w uf 11 ■ ' told ‘Vou aro cooHea 


a company. • 
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Baroda : A Model State- 

,Si»5nl Nilial Singh in hh coiitriltution to the 
Fortnightly Keviev', reteis to tlie epUodid 
advance made by Barod.i in recent timea 
Ills Highness the Qaekwar, is an enlightened 
and travelled man and intensely interested in the 
uplift of his subjects He has associated with 
hiDixelf capable Indians to help Inm advance the 
intiirj-ts of tbnsp wlio are uiuUr Ins lule The 
writer then draws the following picture of the 
‘‘ achievemoiits of Bvroda — 

The State of liaroda is a part of the Central Indian 
AgancY, and has a population of 2, 000, <100, rouchlv 
ef ‘ho btato amounta to about 
£ 5,000,«V1 a year The State u not large but it la 
regarded all oarr India asB Mrdcl R‘alc, tor the ruler 
otLarndi uUli tli help ofhia Mi. isUre, has d.inoe 
»«nl veara. earned oui ^clorl,l^ lu, h as senaistioK il.» 
ladieial from the eTCCntiTO Imieti-.n*, ic.torioe^ Uie 
•ncunt system of local erlf.gO' eminent in the form of 
the ullage communities, losUtulmg enmpulso.Y PnmsrY 
educBl on throughout the SUte, reformfog the 
ofclseliiy nrninhcrs of the WisUtire Council, rawing 
tho agoof mstf-age and conici t, founding schoUrshiDs 
for industrial .tu Jents to be sent ahi jad and oBMutaL 
Ing agneultuu, industries and ait -vurag 

It IS easy to understand why Una State la dear to tli* 
Indian heart when it is considered that m introdue.i.^ 
thaas measurti. ll.aOaekwar i. not copying the^n^ 
adimnistcr British India, but «n the cfnirtT w 
actlnig the pace for tea English. In Bnt.ih iTdia^h^ 
samo Magistrate has the power to arrest a man and .« 
judgment OYor him— that ie to eay, the eieeutire and 
jiidiclal fiin.*lions are not separated, as Is the case in 
other cmhied coun^es tVhile In Bntish lodi2ii« 
administration capende less than £A per one thousind 
ligpulalion for the eJueatioo. tiseliw.rot naicSl wod! 
t, on etery ^I of bis tubjccU tVhilo in British Indw o„! 

out of four YilUgis has a schoolhouse 1000481 »..> • 
lhe 2,Oro.fXX3 sub.eetsofthe >Iahar“ ah a^kiarb^ 

British India, Lnglishinen are still engaged in acad^m.» 
d.seiis.ions regarding the Indians- tb.lity te^^ 
themselTei, Uio Uaekwar his reeiTPJ «a/ m 

oi i, “'"■I" 

tillage community-and thereby has afforded h i 
the opportunity to detclop their capabihtiM 

different kind, of cotton, tobaeej, odsrer; 
stuffs, imported from tarious countnes am 

pracueal agncuUuro conducted along modmi tme^, 


encouraging tho agriculturists to give up the old time- 
worn ways which to-day aro found throughout 
Hindneten. 

ASaoitary Commissioner travels about through Baroda 
and delivers lectures on various aanitary aubjeets. 
Orphanages are conducted by the State, and girls and 
boys, when tliey reach the roamgeabic age aro married 
to members of their casto at the espenso of the State. 
These orphans are taught useful occupations, such as 
tailoring, carpentry, ahoe-msking. laundry work, wearing 
■owing, and drawing. In tho different girls' acbools of 
the State.embroidery, drawing, practical cooking, and 
iDusic are taught In all the schooli and kindergartens 
plain needlework is taught with materials supplied free 
by tho State Special classes for grown women have 
been established These classes meet in the afternoon 
for three hours, and WTiting, reading, keeping domes- 
tic accounts, needlework, and embroidery arc taught. 
Special provision is made by the SUte to givoinstruction 
ID art, architecture, mechanics, technology, chemical tech- 
nology, weaving, wateh-maVing, pedagogy, and commer- 
cial brancbca , and an evening school for artiiaus is 
^omphshing useful work <5ixty-one ginning fsetories, 
t»o weanug mills, four dyeing factories, J£» pumping 
one State bank have been 
ah^v If through tho instromsnt- 

ahly of the Maharaja, who ia v firm believer id Stato 
il of industries and business. 

l"‘'Jeuf«ing reforiaa, the Slaliaraja, 
his example 

W.ththoaid of theiifahiranl, 
-ustitiitsd many social reforms -The 

Bs^^a "“/’y P>««' The State of 

Progress in Mysore- 

U E Sir Arthur L-iwley, Governor of Madras, 

the course cf hia speech, in reply to the 
Addresses of public bodies at BelJary, referred to 
11. U. the Maharaja of Mysore in ihe following 
terms : — 

I have just come from a neighbouring State 

" "““"“'“"'J- i.. ll-ir fooLlep, 

tl.. '‘■I''''"'* >'.• bappiam ot 

— '-'lb — gndty lejonl hi. 

Ln rr'rj" ‘b. ,bJ 

',7 “=-■ 1- 

« ""e '"'bin roaoh of the ehlMren 
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Schools and Anarchy. 

To th« Octoher number of />ufi.in Edaeatiou 
Mr. K. y. Sue h*s contributed *n intermU 
ing erticle entitled ‘Schools end Ansicky.* 
Mr. Ssne writes • — ‘At present our school pro- 
videa for sbout Gee hours ' instruction wbiek, on 
account of its monotony, tires out the boys so 
thoroughly th«t they are eager to lesre n 
building which is si devoid of pleiaumbte ssso. 
CMtions Let the rehool-houae he more like s 
pleMure-hoeae than a prison and let >t be sur* 
rounded by an extensive playground duly fitte<l 
up. Encourage boys to atirt their own clubs which 
should receive some grant in aid fiom the school 
authorities Supply them with some useful mica 
(Boys' Code of Ritionil Morality) and tolerate 
no breach of any. Let there he some engagement 
or other on every holiday Keep them busy with 
Batchea—interelaas and Interschool in every geoe 
^emi loientifie demo&’tration lessons, oiagic 
Untern shows and visits to places of interest 
^Yben siboole have brelthy attractions as these 
*n of which are in keeping with tha nature of 
then sod cot till then will the game of 
Politics be abandoned ; and the professional poUti* 
ciao will discover that bis trade has ceaaod to be 
proGtsbIe. As for Lis late pupil*, their achool 
Will become a pleasure house instead of a prison 
Holidays wilt be fully occupied Mornings will 
betaken up by preparation for class lessons and 
tbe boys wiU return horns Ute in the evening 
with their minds and bodies well exercised, eager 
to satisfy their appetite, throw their tired limbs 
on the welcome bed and go to sleep They will 
enjoy a sound and refreshing sleep nndietuibed 
b> dreams If thev dream at all. th-y will 
dream of interesting scenes in then' active healthy 
Mbonl hie In ehort, do not alarve the eefaool 
ooy Provide right and ample food for his mind 
and body. It you starve him, he will goa begging 
end will not know what to receive and what to 
veieot, and his raw mind will take in food which 
awarme with the germs of fell diseases 


Cavour and Italy. 

Mr. Henry Ellis, in a brightly written 
article in the Poitlwiit Ilevifw for October, 
questions whether there was any justiGcation, 
biHtorically speaking, for the aspiration for Italian 
Uuity. He begins his article by explaining tbe 
character of Cuvour, the author of United lUly, 
He Bays — 

The inb-igues to winch he lent himeelf, in order to 
achieve tha ladcpendence of Italy certainly' seem 
difflcQlt to justify no exclusively moral ground*! and 
bepersonally had some misgivings on this point! for 
besaid that, “i/Ae hail done /or himeelf trhaC ki 
had done for llalv, he would It a tad tiaetgttnrd." 
Out staU craft, the policy by which the welfare of a 
whole oatiao, comprising possibly many millions of 
people, may be affected, baa alway* been held to 
cover, htie chanty, a niulLtude of sins The itateiman 
from public motive*, even if bie policy 
hoowtahen. mu*t be judgod leniently, and Cavour 
•ca* •eittiny, for eake of llalir, lo eatrifiee hit 
own credit LikeDantcn, be said. "Let mvnama 
and repHlaUon penth, tfonlp Italy may be tet freer 

Mr Eliis goes nn to state that, as a separate 
and indivisible feuts, ruled by a single Qcivern- 
ment, Italy had never existed. From the time 
of tbe fall of the Empire, down to the middle 
of th« last century, luly had remained in a eUte 
of political disruption But the ambition to 
become a Great Power, and the desire for 
terr.torial aggraiidissment have led to 
exlrav.gant military and naval expenditure with 
attendant economic difficulties, and it seems 
do.bM ,.b,.h.n, 

of the Italian psople-which, after all, }* the 
eb..t b«„ 

than better, by the chinge 

Speaking aboutthe condition of Modern Italy 
Mr. Ellis sa}8 

othfitoire*ir6“Urbaa’“*Ed'’® coDditieoe 

e ‘''® S-othirn SUter 

iVvTrn.*'’* North 

ad than the Utter The Nnriv. .. j cinhs. 

progreauve, and demoorat.e^ while'th’*1i*' 

eoltural, sUcoant. and feii.I.'l >rt *“? Booth is aerS- 

both aides, a tendency toward'* .*i*’ 

CVenlaaUy lead to serion. "liich ma. 
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Indian and Peninsular Navigation. 

The Indkn ami Peninsular NavigaUon Com- 
pany, Ltd., has been floated in Bombay. The 
Company TfiU start with a rapital of fifty lakhs of 
rupees, divided into 2,00,000 shares of Ra. 25 
each. An assuring feature of the hfovement is 
that the list of Directoia includes the names of 
prominent Indians, reptesenting the aristocracy 
and the professional and commerrial communities. 
Sir Bhalchandra Krishna is the Chairman ol the 
Company and the niemhers include the Thakore 
Saheb of Morvi, the Maharajah Bahadur of Dur- 
bhangaandtha Thakore Siheb of Limbih The 
Company, we are told, mil ha » fleet of well- 
equipped and thoroughly well managed firal 
class steamers fitted with Iho Utes‘ conveniences 
and provided with the up curoforU. 
Eich steamer will be fitte.l wi 1, ^|,«tric 
insUlUtion, laundii**, librnue- and leading room*, 
Urge dining saloons, etc, end will ,j,rry a 
qualified medical sUff, including ii.,n.es aud a full 
equipped (lisi^nsary. TlieCcmpiny willl.avo 
agent.1 and interpreters at the principal poru to 
help the pauengora. The food and caste pioblem 
will he solved by providing in every steamer a 
Urge staff of Brahman tonka: and orllmdox 
Hindu pawengei-a will bo given due fatiHliee to 
act up to Ibe tenets of then failh on board the 
steamer. Special arrangements will be made for 
.Indian ladies who wiU have female attendants to 
l^k to thmr requiiementa. Deserving atudenm 

specially reduced rates. Tt,e running of at^me^ 
however ,s not the only object U it intendeT to 
have Urge and efficiently managed hotels undw 
Indian management at the pnntipil centres of 
commerce and aliidy m the West The * 

of the Company will further serve as cairiew'If 
trade, and the freight on imporU and exports will 
be S.nerell, rcyuUlea .,ih de. rej.id ^ tt" 
circumlancea of the country 


Sea-borne Trade. 

Tho statistics of the sea-borne trade of India for 
the month of August show the steady recovery of 
Indian trade, there being an increase, ns com- 
pared with the same month of last year, of nearly 
69 Ukha under imports, and of 65 Ukhs under 
exports. The increaso under imports was almost 
entirely duo to the activity in the trade in manu- 
factured and partly manufactured articles. In 
cotton piece goods and other cotton manufactures 
there was an increase of over 75 lakhs, and in 
woollen manufactures one of over 18 Ukhs, while 
imports of wearing apparel also increased in value 

by nearly 7 lakhs, and the total increase under 
the bead of manufactured end partly manufae- 
tured articles was 12ilakb8. In the general total . 
of imports this figure was reduced by u dec'^De of 

34J lakhs, under articles of food and Unnk. ^ 
mostly due to slackness in the sugar trade ; 16J 

lakhein the imports of metals and manufactures „ 
—railway plant and rolling stock being down 
3li lakhs, while hardware and copper, iron and 
rtee imports all showed considerable incresses, 

, ot 10, 201 nnd 30 

Ull„ m.inlj’ «ilk. On Ih, export 

e nee eV.nwed no inorensu end rvlieet a decrease 
rfover wr, „„„ 

■rnp.ornl.n v.la, by eight l.kl.s and opium by 
-I: raw rollon export, were 381 iakhs 
-d ^ u iakh. better; eoltoo yarn L down 
Hr l.ki,. and 

™«n„ .i„„j ‘ 

Uk^p.el,rriy. For the Hr. ending 

-.tb Aagu,. the « 

sn increase of 40AI i.ut. 
iuercase of just over Tr ’ 

■ocreewd by 050 1,01 '■' cror™. Gold import. 

.n-relorlby t, 
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i* the reconciliation of all nligiona In the eloeiog 
crowniopipcriod of lu« life— a lifo of acl f-eonaccratioo 
totheeemce of the One adorable Will— he dchrered 
with the puiian of an Eartcru prophet the mcaaaiie 
which, made mclodion* 10 hn pure, dcrout tharaclcr, 
wa« to manj of hia countrymen a witneaa of a new dia- 
peniation, a new inner of God'e Ericc, galhenag 
together the contribotioiia of agea and eounlrica, and 
reconciling the great tcUgioiit one with too otiu 
One Religion which u God-con 


and liod- 


The writer winda up with •« gl.iwiuK mcount ol 
the work of wiint kw eelta the Krahmit Snm>] 
Brotherhfod : — 

No full account haa jet been giren to the pnblic of 
the New Brotherhood* work and cxpenercca during 
that period Iten of varioue ranka came, drawn to 

loTcd, knowing he lored them all with a larger lore 
hu leaderihip wa* one of lore, and they caught the 
contagion of hie eonriclion They diaengaged them- 
leltea from the little eonceroa of life, the; tonk U>e 
TOW of eonaecration to the terries of Qod Cher hred 
together, memhen of one Drelherboed, holding oil Clior 
bad— tbeir done; and time and talenti— an o truat in 
tb* eerriee of the (sored ctoee Prayerr tsik*. bymo* 
diienaiioui, silent maditation. rapturoua yey, toeial 
tsmoe, doiTKttio duties they engaged in all and in all 
felt near to Ond They felt they were in the apnne 
■eaiDn of the ipiriL And the euttido public marked 


tbe narrelloua tranafermation effected 
Joined tbs New Brotherhood Oos ctme— o poor un- 
eultured man— but entering the new atmoephere be 
beeama a linger of anntue influence and intpirabeo, 
aud would often break into apontaoeoua atraine at one 


if thoae to whom Oed 
“Whuperi lo the ear 
The rest may reaeon, and welcome , 

' Eia we mneiciana know " 

Full of tender grace and true idealism are hie hyoina, 
andnerer bare 1 heard them eung without feeling ae 
if they were cchoee of the Voice amidtt (ho roicea of 
tbe world— the atraine of heart niuiie let np in tbe 
touU of eome on those rare oecarions when the 8 pint 
greets the lou! and itoopa to biota her as bis guest 
Another came — a poor mao be He resigned hie 
post , he desired to dedicate his life (o the aacred 
cause, he is t>dsj one of the greatest Kanskrit 
scholars of bis country, and I hare considered it a 
pnvilege to take lessons at his feet in the philosophy 
‘'''■“■logy of Higher tiinduism Another still, Im 
unseen hut a few weeks back , he eaw into 
aplondoura of the ^lussulman faith and 






bare done; the author of the Chnet,* the 

great mystic of his Age— P ilozoomdar — was in truth 
the Eastern apostle of Christ There is— Beethosen lias 
declared it — a ** higher revelation than wisdom and 
losophy " It IS Che gospel of tbe grace of God, and 


Sweating Under The Government of India- 
The A'uei'i/wt //erieif for October has an 
article «n tliia aiihject from " a Hindu ” Ha ' 
mkes out a case of awenting againgt tha 
Indian Government, t e , that the latter gets an 
enormous Amount of work done for it by the 
classes sritboiit piymg adequately for it. The 
Govarnmeiit is the largest employer of labour, and 
■A tbe liiggeet 1 indbrd and owns ritilwaya, canalg, 
talegiaphs, highwiiys, Ac In this lespect {tap* 
prosches the nosre.sC of a aocialist state among 
the eaisungatites of the world. But is India 
a true aocialist ststa { Are thn welfare and 
happinm "f tha |ieisuns employed its first care, 
and IS the private reUtiinship of master and 
aervsnkand of eiiipKiyer and labourer absent? 
Tha fact IS that tha lower and middle cla«we 
have no political •' itus wimtaver, and have no 
voice in the ailmiiiisirati >n of tha country. 

The low wigss pud by tha State, which gats, 
tn« most able lodii il slid tha niostsfiieiant labr>ur 
for Its aervice. are vary low and are not at all in 
prop irlioo lo the rise in prices of food-atiifiji 
which have doubled and trebled. 

While in pre-Drilirh peiind, tbe poorest had 
ample tv feel up >u, however scanty their 
clolhmg. Now, Lancashire* has brought ch»*p 
cloth, but the pinch is keenly felt in tbe quan- 
tity and qual«»y of fond The wiiter illustrates 
the miserHbla ivsges pud by giving specific in- 
etHneea, which ar* f imiliar : — 


aould be mbie to i 


I the country fifty yean before 
honestly and truly that while tbe 
•-v,« a.v ug riviier, tbe middle cUsoei are ainking, 
and tha poor are getting miserably poorer There are 
fa<'ht'v» to make more money to those who bare 

I, but to the rest majority 

in tho esruings of their 
bring eveu euScientto 

n healthy conditions of 


life 


Tlie 


they who wait upon the Lord, unto them belo „ 

Truth And so, if I were to wcite at length the story 

of the early beginnings of the Brotherhood of the Hew 

Oiapenution I could cite one illustratiou after anotner 
9 f iraDsformed lives. 


•ague being Irw, 0 irruption and extortion 
•re rampant in tho lai ka of these services. That 
the OoTcrnment get these men for these miser- 
able wages m no leasjii why they should not be 
^idh.gher. This is simply fciking adtantage 
of their poverty ; this is sweating, ^ 
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iQdiaD Alkaloidal Company. 

The Inilmn AlWuMiil Ooinpiny, baa 

been started with n view to open a Central tjtor© 
at llombay to supply Alkaloidal preparations to 
the profession as needed and without having to 
wait long for any particular drug. Dr Vaman 
Bsji Kulkarni, an enthusiast m this behalf, has 
been incorrespandenee for the last 5 years with 
Dr. Abbott of Chicago who Ins promised to givo 
him the sole agency for his Alhaloidal prepara- 
tions for India The Directors of this Company 
have been fortunate enough to secure the eervices 
of Dr. Kulkarni and the prospective eole agency 
lorl„d.., ..hichh.i, „ g,., by e>.E,5;„6 |,„ 

MtvKM u the ll.n.ging Direclor tor « p.nod „l 
15 y«>r« m 11,0 r.mon.ral.on of 30 p.rcsnt otlh. 
Mt proBK in ot,n»id.r.lion of h„ .gr.«mg i, d,. 
vol. hi. tim, .nlirsly i„ lb, 
ponyana..con.iasr»t,o„ tor lb, tran.t.r of 
...a .ol..g.„c,lo lh,tb.ay. Dr Knlk.rnl b.. 
forth,, .nl.,l.a ihre, J oong ,„a sncrsMio mediral 

m. o to a,.i,t him in tl.„ b.b.lt , h, ,,|| b. 

for Enel.na by tb. end of th, oorr.nl month to 
rntet D Abbott rto I, ejpected to b, th,r, nboot 
the middle of Jnl, n,it, in order to Imv. nil ibo 

n, c,™„j .rmngem,,,!, („ n, 

Ihrougb. It 1, „p„,,d th,, oompnny 1,., , 
g.,.tfol„,.b.l.r.it. Tl„ Comp™, j, 

■olely on the Im.. ol muto.lit, with the objret of 
supplying Alkaloidal preparations to the profession 
The divhion of 
d«,a,o by th. 11,., 

1 laonnl llo,rd of Diretior. of the Oompony i, p„i 
Jorvn in ,h. Articl.. ol A»o.l.lio„ of ,h. 
Oompnny, «hith run f„ll„„ pg. 
rent, of ,h. net .„rpl„. in.om. 
mg eo.t ch.rgo. and eipen,,, ,h.l| be di.tribnted 
e. felon, :_30 p„ rent. be gi„„ m Ih. M.„- 
•ging l),r.ctor, Dr V.mnn Dnj, Kolk.roi, .nd 1,1, 
pn.tner. lor th, Bml 15 je„, lo p„ „„t. I„ ,h, 
R..er,. fond, ?J per cent. the Dd«e.,i„„,l 
fond, 2J per cent, lo form th. Benevolent fond 


BSd the rcmniiiing SO percent, of the net profits 
will be distributed for givfiig : 1. A dividend to 
shareholders not exceeding 5 per cent, per annum 
on their paid-up share money. 2. Remuneration to 
Directors for their services as sanctioned by the 
General Meeting. 3. Ronus to servants for their 
seal and honesty in performing their duties as 
recommended by the Managing Director, and 4. 
the remaining surplus to bo divided amonget 
customers in proportion to the amount of their 
respective purchases during the period for which 
the accounts are made.” 


Intending subsciibers are requested to fill in the 
proper form or application for the shares they desire 
to buy and return it together with a remittance of 
Ra 20 pershare as the first instalment or Ba. 120 
•0 alump suiufthst being the value of one share) 
to the SccretBries, Treasurers and Agents at No. 1-2 
Charni Road, Girgaon, Bombay. 


wiAAwubka a/auy farm. 

The Calcutta Dairy Farm, Ltd., is the latest 
Bengali venture. Its office is located at 30 1 
Harrison Road. Mr. BrojendraNath Ohatterjee, a 
vsk.l of the Calcutta High Court, is the managing 
^rector of tba compiny which has a capital of 
Rs. 50.000 divided into 6,000 shares of Rs. 10 
pch. The promoters of the company have a very 
laudable object in view, ns,^,,y to supply Calcutta 
«‘tb pu™ milk, ghee, butter, etc. They expect 
ai '^'''>'^*'‘'>8 to the shareholders. 

, been appointed 

wlu agent of the company 


eount of Ite " AIIONAL CONGRESS.-An ac 
aidcnnu AddreL*. 

lutioM. Extnicti from'''^'n ^ B®*®* 

NoUbloUtteraucMontho Hr" Addresees, 

tbeConEre..Pr„.,4 Morement. Portrait* of all 
CrowBgro It* 3 t 'r » P'‘Ge». 

of the-IUvie..- l£. 2-8. 
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QUESTiONS OF IMPORTANCE 

The Racial Problems of South Africa 

. Smce we wrote Ust week, the potiticet results of 
tba South AFricen elections have becume nore 
clear. According to Reuter’s Agenej tbe final posi- 
tion of the parties is as follows — Nationaluita 67 , 
Unionists 37 ; Labour 4 ; Independent, 13 Tbe 
Nationalists thus have a rasjonty over all parties 
of 13 or with tbe Laliour membera of 31. The 
Natal ‘ Independents’ will probably act, as a rule, 
with the Opposition. General Botha'a defeat in 
Pretoiiaisa serious blow to his prestige, but 
Puma Minuters have been defeated before end 
he will of course be provided with another seat 
though there were rumours that hs intended to 
tw’jio, and to give pUco to blr. Mernman, whose 
claime are uertainly higher The defeat of Mr 
Hill and Mr. Moor make an impruvement of (be 
Ministry possible, and the prospects of a good 
Qoieroment during the nest five years would bo 
enormooily greater if Mr il-rnman, one of tbe 
■blest finaoeiers In the Empire, couhl be induced 
to atcept tbs Treasury. 

In our last isue we dwelt upon the population 
statistics of the South African Union, and eome- 
Ihing remains to be said on the race question, 
both as regards the European end non-EuropewD 
•cetions. At regards the former, tte past pre- 
ponderance of the population is divided between 
thft<e cf British and of Dutch extraction. Ko 
■ccurste distinction by means uf cenaos is poiwiUe 
or perhaps desirable. It is sufficient to say that 
eectiona of the connounitj have a common 
race ongiu and the earns Protestant religion ; they 
are alike ir their virtues and their defects, and 
powibly for this reason, they have got on tether 
in the past much in tba tame fashion as the 
English and Scotch n«ed to do before the Union. 
Probably, tbe nuiabers which need to show 
considerable Dutch msjmty era now, 
m 


owing to immigration, tending towards 
equalisation. Broadly speaking, the Dutch are on 
the lacd and those of British extraction in the 
towns, a fact that tends to accentuate tbe differ- 
enco arising from other causes. Thlssituatiun is, 
however, changing rapidly, owing to intermarriage, 
aocul intercourse, and education. There have 
always been numbers of Dutch South Africans 
undiatinguishable from English folk, and, on the 
other band, many English people who have eo 
merged in the Dutch populatnm that it is possible 
to find whole families with unmistakable English 
names who cannot apeak their mother tongue. 


and when they live together mutual aSvction ise 
plant of very slow growth, but still it grows. 

A niu-h mors difficult problem lies before us 
when we come to consider tbe non-European 
e-ctions These may be roughly divided into 
four classes — 

The Bantu (Kaflr'a Zalus 

Bscbuinas) . 4,090,000 

Mixed origin, including Malays 385,000 
Aaiatice . .. 140,000 

Hottentotextraction .. 65 000 

The Baniu are at once the must numerous, 
the most vigorous and from an economic point 

of view, by far tbe most valuable of all the 
non-European races At various times they have 
giveo great trouble through wars and rebellions 

which have left a costly trace on the finances. 
Hitherto in such emergencies they have shown 
noc^ity for combination or of general pohoy 
and the European, have alw,y, been able to rely 
on the assistance of one tribe to subdue the 
other. Economic «nditions are bringing about 
* Chang, ,n this t^p^t and the gradual 
procewi of attribution at the mine, wbrre there 
are tfat« hundred thousand natives 

-Oder 

. ^ opportunity of 

^quunted with the 
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The Poultry Show at Simla. 

Mr. \\ . 0 lt*'nouf, I. 0 S , l)ir«‘ctor of Agri* 
culture, PiKijil), writes Tlie Oombii.ed Ponltry, 
Clir^saiilhcmum aii.l Bee Sliow nt RimU was a 
distinct KUPccM for n first attempt, and no cn- 
couragirg that it has been dteided to hold another 
caily in June next. Tliis will be a better acaiuin 
for showing pniUry. AVitb so many keen gxr- 
denei-8 in Simla, one man also expect a very fine 
collection of spring flower-. The Poultry Exhibits 
were of remarkibly good quality and there wax 
very keen competition in some of the claws. 
Tlio production of eggs and also of poultry h« 
b«n taken up cn thorough buxme-s lines m 
Simla and there aie now two large thriving 
poultry faims stocked with the very beet laying 
strains. Excellently managed, tlieae ventures are 
bsheved to be paying well The season bad been 
unfavourable for Chrysanthemums, but in spits of 
this there were some very attractive flowers Tbe 
beo keepers will doubtless be mors in evidence in 
June, n hen their hives will be cider and stronger. 
Tiiere was sn Interesting collection of bee-keeping 
appHnnees, the uses of which were explained to 
visitor and the Lieutenant Governor’s hives were 
nUo on view. The deterioration and JaS 
d.sapp-aiance of the splendid breed of UoT 
gomery Milch Cows has been a source of anxiety 
for some time past The Local Government h.a 
however, just made an arrangement with two 
influential native gentlemen which will it j« 
hoped, contribute towards the perservatiok and 
improvement of this famous breed of cows sZt 

-.300 acres near Pakpattan have been leased 

a run on favourable terms. Conditions have been 

made to ensure that the best stock is kepUn 
the farm The Local Goveinment and Goyw^ 
ment Institutions m the Puniab will l,.™*!? 

ratw General co-operation on the patt of i 
native land-owners, is most deairaL in 
matter. These frequently own herds of very 
inferior cs^ttle. It is hoped that the time is S 
distant when as much pride will be token in the 
possession of the finest milch cows as in 


Felling Trees With Wire. 

A method of felling trees with no other 
tools than a taut wire and a motor has 
be*n deviM'd by n clever German inventor. 
The use of a wire heated by an electric 
current, to burn its way through the tree, 
has long been known. The Berlin inventor 
Hugo G.uike, has simplified this process 
by causing the wire to bteome incandescent 
through the work that ft does itself. We read 
“This result is obtained in his system by the 
friction of asteel wiie one-twenty-fifth of an inch 
in diameter, which, experience has shown, may 
traverse a trunk 20 inches thick in sir minutes. 
The wire, which is given an excessively rapid to- 
and fro motion by an electric motor, becomes 
heated by the friction to a temperature high 
enough to burn the wood and penetrate it rapidly. 
The result is a neater cut than that made witli a 
mw. The wire severs the largest trunks witliouj 
the necessity of opening the cut with wedges and 
the tree may be cut ot any desired place, even 
^ ow the ground, so that no protruding stump 

Th..lMtr,c (»rrenlm.y bo broushl lo 

tb.pl.oo t„„ , ^ 

noy b. e,l.bli,hod ol tbo borfor ot Ih. fo™i; > 
10 bor,..p„„ 

By Ibi, moon., ih, hogo 
tra.tb.l m.t m,h i„ 

d»o.ekr. otloo „o„d too tool, m.y b, MIod by 
a wngle executioner. 

e method has, in all cases, the immense 
•dvantogethat it prevents the loss of wood that 
-nits fmm the use of the sx.-_Tr,nslation 
for the Z,Vary Dig„t 

India cootoins raeries Journal of 

‘Rural Economy the including 

a. F. Keating. I J) g . ^^can." by 

Prospects of Cotton p u- Position and 

Inrtituto of Agricultnro" International 

^ culture,” by Bernard Coventry. 
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DUERARCES OF TIfE DAT. 

National Serrice as VocationforyonngMen. 

Tb« folloirii g b the substa.iee of a lecture drli 
Yertd by Jlr. V. S Srinicaae S*stri, B A , of the 
Strrantaol India Society, Poona, at the KellettHall, 
Tripheane, on Thursday the 17lhNoveaiher, w>th 
theHon.Mr.T. V.Sesbagiri AiyarintheChair : — 

After tracing in a few sentCTirea the origin 
and growth of patriotbm, the lecturer obsereed 
that the word had a narrow significance in 
India till the English brought the whole country 
under one tingle rule. It was only darieg quite 
rtceat years that men thought of toeiostlTee as 
Indians, aa cituena of one country, besides 
betanging to a particular caste or couaiooity, 
nr atieall area. In the coiidiCtoiis of modern 
clriliMtion it wu quite poetible for the idesl of 
nationality, new as it was, to epresd rapidly sod 
iwrmestslsrgs mssws of people Tbs diSVrsnt 
peoples that occupied Italy learned to took upon 
themeelres aa oiis nation only doriog the time of 
Kapoleon I., aod yet within half a century the 
'deaeatabliAhnl itself aod became the d.jTui»sting 
paasion of all the ardent epirita of the land 
Patriotism waa a etrong emotion, and like all 
•trong emotions might work good or enl 
AH love was of that kind , oolcwe rightly 
taformwl and nobly inapired it might do 
great harm to the object loved. Kothing in the 
hiatorj of patnotiam was more atnking ihao the 
frequency with which, when unenlightened and 
uncbeckevl by a eenae of ju.>tice and fair pl*y, 
it led to tbs cominission of great crirnee Too 
oft^ an Indian patriot faiIe-1 to see the defects 
sf the character of hb nation and exaggerated 
virluea ; too often be war blind fc. the good 
p«cti of the foreigner and did net extend hb 
aympithy to bim. Be thna became the victim 
of a Dental pervervijo aod waa unable to profit 


by the lessons of bbtory or interconrse with 
people other than his own. 

The lecturer instanced two conversations be 
had had in Bengal which brought out the 
MOtnist between good and bad pstriotiscD. Both 
were with Government servants and on the 
subject of India's future. The one, who was 
a retired High Court Judge, not unknown 

in Tripticsne, pleaded earnestly for Justice to 
the Eitglishmsn and strongly condemned the 
idea of denying hiv due and rightful place to the 
brother from the West, who had taught os the 
lesson of a united nstionslity. The other de* 
nounrrd with energy the wrongs of bis country* 
men and declared that hatred cf the foreigner 
was the only Miration for India, and that it 
ought to be nourished and banded down to our 
cbitdreA. Besid«s patriotbm, he who undertook 
national eervics must hare faith aud courage. 
Tbe bersli realities of the time, the forces they 
coold perceive i-utwardly and ealculate, in fact, 
everything that appealed to the preetiesl man 
of tbe world, waa of a nature to d^mpthe enthu* 
FiasD of tbe worker It was needful, therefore, 
for bim to aee things with the eye of romance 
to penetrate below the tangible and continually 
dwell CD the inlsngibls and the remote, wbkh 
waa often more trno and safe as s guide than 
that which lay on the eurface. Workers must 
al^ band themselves together aod give each other 
(be nereewary cheer and cnconregement. Other* 
wise, they might jivldtotbe pIiuMble reasoning 
of tbe cynic and to<« faith in (heir cait<e. The 
cynic waa a coward and durst not come to a public 
neetiag an 1 opeoly preach the vanity of patriot- 
ism aod the fatilily of high endeavour. But he 
took you when you were alone and downhearted 
and then overwhelmed you with his cold Ic^ 
and dry appeal to eelS-hneM. Another ohitacle 
to active work that specially operaW on the 
aoWwtmiodswas theattracuve ideal of cosmo- 
poIitaoUm, which nude patnotiem 


appear a 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE nOSO-KOSa USlVEnilTT. 


Sir Frederick Luggard seU forth in the current 
cumber of the iVinefreufA CtnUiry anrf AJttr an 
outlino of the proposed University nt Utmg* 
Kong 

For some time past IIonf-Kong has provided 
an excellent education in its schools and colleges 
for Chinese young men who were able to qualify, 
for AVestern certificates, such as those of the 
'i Oxford local" ezarninations, within eisy dis- 
tance of their homes. This, however, hss been 
felt to bo insufficient for the needs of the present 
time, and a movement was sUrted by cerUin of 
the prominent cilirena of Hong-Kong, for the 
establishment of a University on the island, where 
the best ■Western education would be imparUd, 
and degrees conferred which will be recognieed 
not only in China, but in the West. This Univei- 
«tty will consist of three faculties— Medicine 
Engineering, and Arts— and there will be a 
British auff of a principal and sit permanent 
professors, in addition to local lecturers The 
promoters of the scheme have very wiselv decided 
to keep the British staff numencally strong 
well as of the best qualification*, intelleetu’.lly 
and morally. The University will to entirely 

resident, and particular attention will be paid to 

moral training, though no attempt wiJl b, 
toproselytire. On this question Sir Frederick 
Luggard writes: — 

“PioaUy, what m particular is iho aimeftbl.Uiiiver 
■ity, and how does it propoio to avoid the Uaeful re. 
.uU. which cntic. ever have followed the apr^^ 

AM V v°'*f " '"d p-rt. or 

Africa ? Ill doora will be open to alt race, ej 

and there will be no compulsion of any hind in o.tt, ' 
of religion. But the Univeraity acU before it „ n, 
foromoal ambition tlie training of the character of Z 

.tua.nt. ..a th, 


and discipline. It is ioeritable that.tho tcicooe And 
philosophy of the West should undermine the belTefi 
of the EaaL It is the verdict of history. Dot in dealing 
with Chinese we have a people more tolerant than 
Iliodus or Moslems, a people who regard irreverence 
and lack of discipline with abhorrence. Beligiout bodies 
already contemplate the estabtlihment of hostels where 
they msy wateh over the moral traioing of the students 
edneated in their schools. The Church Missionary 


inibtotton, and douhtleas the Catholics wilt follow suit.' 
Bttch institutions will bo welcomed ; and all who do 
not reside in them must live In the University preeJnets,' 
under the stnet eonliol and eaperTisioD of the 
atafl, who will be carefully selected for their ability 
to excreise a strong personal influence end discipbne 
over the itudenti. Ihough the courses of inatruc-' 
boo Will include no compulsory religion, the philoso- 
phy and ethics of the Chnstianity of the Weat con pro-'- 
bably be included in the study of English language end 
literature, no lets than the philosophy and ethics of ‘ 
(^ntuciua and Mencius must form an integral part of 
the study of Cliinese language and literature. Test-books 
can be used illustreting the motires and principles which 
Uto proDipUd ^e great men of every age in East and. 
Weat to high achievement, and their lives end characters 
mav serve to stimulstelhe imsrioabon and arouse the 
aUiusiasm of youth. Field sports, for which playgrounds , 
re provided, will, undertha 


ipm.ded will, undertha gul^snceof Cntish ^lUrs* 
character. Forthoae. 


rSnlthnf "PMsible in^diaand Egypt’ 

co»pradero to the officet of SUte 
maud A there iian tmmenaede-' 

mend for educated CWneie, which notoi 

Uoiversitiaa, could not supply." 


>t one, but twenty. 


CHBISTUN U.>lIVERSITr TOR INDIl. 

The ideal of a Christian University for India 
which Carey d.eamed of a hundred years ego is'. 

muc I nearer being realised than may be generally 
T.» y,»„ .go'. 
i» 0™t BriUio ,nd 

ot , „ 

r (o.od.r' 

k.il..ddow„. AUhooghtl,,-. oot 

b.i„g,„,d,. V, „„„ 


*"1 s™ E„rop«„pro-- 


lessors will bo in . -a pro-' 

"™.«d ,„j uv, , •™ coming lo b, 

Uan TTni •. • agrees at the first Chris-. 

fn University instituted in India. 
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gave them a singular joy aod a certain elasticity 
of temper which might bo incommeoaurate with 
their outward result. Another characteristic of 
this eiitbuaiiism was that it waa largely inspired 
by faith. Enthusiasts were generally damned by 
sober people as having tahen leave of their aeoses. 
Uost enthusiasts must plead guilty to that charge 
Bub he has faith 10 his cause, and though to the 
outsider, calm and patient his action might seem 
to be, based on no reaeon whatever, it was really 
this faith that carried the enthusisst forward in 
his woffc. They alt knew that all good work in 
the world was done by enthusiasts who were en- 
dowed with a superabundance of this quality of 
faith, which sometimes ran counter to all die 
Uteaof reason. In fact, reason waa unbelief The 
•stoblished order of thirgs was stroug in its very 
rudiBisDta, and those who wanted Ui give • shake 
to that must be endowed with a vety large mea 
lure of faith, a belief that all the surviviog forces 
of society could be overcome by their activity 
Unfortuoatcly, thu enthusiasm weakened with 
ego. It Was difficult to find, eepecislly in Icdia, 
•u old man enthusiastic. But soibiuissm was 
very necessary in this world, enthusiasm endowed 
with faith, but the enthusiast had to carry a 
certain arsount of romance about him He nad 
to live in a region of bis own filled witli ideals 
which it waa bis duty to work into the actual 
every day world, lie mast be a sort of Don 
Quiaote. The motives that iospired him through- 
out were of the right kind and ho (lha lecturer) 
would rather like all joung men to be Don 
QuixoUe than that they were sober men of the 
World, always di«counUnaDcing any progreaairo 
ttovemeol, always throwing cold water cn it 
There was, however, one thing that was utler- 
ly inimical to the growth of this entkn<>aam. 
^•re was the ecourge of cjnicirai. The man 
who was at all active about any thing which did 
not directly eotcem bJ» »elfi«h interests vraaapt 
to be looked upon as sometbicg out of tbs way. 


Qe was always criticised, and that was respon- 
uble for so many of our young men who felt en- 
thusiastic in any cause being ashamed to own it 
and doing their work secretly for fear of their 
critica. The man who thought that be ought to 
be doing something was thus prevented from 
taking a stiong hue A stiong line in any thing 
waa considered an undue development, something 
tbtt was bound to produce jars and jolts, eome- 
tliing that will biiiig unpleasantness and involve 
others lo unpleasantness or trouble. 

Professor James waa astonisbed at the faces of 
the young men of the East. They seemed to him 
to wear all then nature on their faces, and 
behind a talm exterior there was a temper which 
could wly reepniid strongly This he attributed 
to their habiu of moining and evening prayer, 
when secluded from all the solicitations of the 
eeases, they invoked the Almighty into their 
existence But white toey were calm and poasive 
ouuide, the strength behind, tbst Prefeseor 
James imagined, did not elwsys exist in their 
bsture They did not bear on their faces tha 
msrkof outward forces, not becauss they did 
not eppi-eciata them The reason waa this. 
Unfortunately, in this country there bad been 
in the past every form of greatness, every form 
of human acbievemeut on the highest poeribte 
•rale Every one of them waa familiar with 
those achievements The highest forma of 
philomphy, eUte-craft, conservation of knowledge, 
erodmor. and even aviation were found to their 
aocienl history, if not from fact at leastfromfable. 
It might almost seem paradoxical but it was time 
that ID this wonderful land nothingwas awonder. 

It bad been ni fortunately Ibeir habit when- 
ever called upon to take part in any work to say 
“ W hat need is theta for it f They were able 
to pemire its logical lertnination, and there 
was a Wnd.-ney in them to deaire only the highest 
«d nothing el.e If , ^ 

ChamWrUin ef Birmingham, he would take part 
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TltSDLTS OP SMOKISO. 

' Some cunotis statistics as to the effect of tobaci-o 
on the young smoker have been gathered by Dr. 
MeyUn, of Colombia Uiiivewity, aiul those who 
are responsible for the guidance of students will 
be interested in the conclusions that he and other 
investigators find themselrea compelled to adopt. 
At Clark College, it was found that out of 201 
students, 46 percent were smokers The emokws 
slightly exceeded the non smokers in strength and 
lung capacity, and 20 per cent of the smokers 
won athletic prizes as against IG per cent of the 
others. But \7hak are we to conclude from the 
fact that 68 per cent of the non smokers took 
tTnirersity honours as coopaied with 18 percent, 
of the smokers ? Can it bo that the non-smoker of 
the College age is mentally superior to the occa- 
slonal and tho habitual smoker I Of 223 etudeute 
at Columbia University, 82 per cent, bad the 
smoking habit. Two percent, of full marks 
^vided the two classes at their entrance to tho 
University, but at th^end of the fimt two yeare 
the uon-smokers at.ll had the advantage by 
7 per cent. Curiously enough, 7 per cent, more 
smokers than non smokers won places in nue or 
more of the Varsity teams. Those who take pert 
In the various social activities of College life join 
what are called fraternities. Of the above studen« 

vLTl' u'""® of fraternities end 

smoked, but the number of non-emokers with a 
taste that way was only 16J per cent. This seems 
to show that we must not take amckir.g as the 
sole factor that distinguished the two grouns of 
men, though Dr. Meylan i, think that 

men who use tobacco invariably rank low«. • 

■f "'■'•’■'P *'««• »>■» «" b, ,Z 

th.rm. of lh« Mdnotivo 

Ih.o It i. pr.b.M, Ih. o„o tl„l th. two Eroo„ 
of men ,p.„ng 


The smokers as a whole seem to be men who go to 
the University for the social advantages and plea- 
sures it affbids. They are idle; degree* and 
honours are nothing to them ; they have no nmbi* 
tions in the way of intellectual successes; and if 
they get low marks in the College examinations 
it is because they do not care two j>cnce about all 
that high marks repi-est-nt. It seems that no 
further inference can be drawn from theeo statistics 
than that in one particular year it was found that 
the Bet of atudents who used tobacco were on the 
whole characterised by idleness, lack of ambition, 
want of application and n low standard of intellec- 
tual aspiration. 


SCOAR AS A FOOD, 


Dr. Delmas discua-^a in a paper the feeding 
pro{wrti« of augar, and points out that while it 
fa not a substitute for the albiimiuous substances 
which are eeseiitial to our maintenance, it fa a 
moat energising food, and !s quickly converto'd in- 
to fat or into reserve materials, and fa ^capable 
ofmviogiba slhuminous substances. Therefore, 
it is of great value in feeding up debilitated 
patients who are losing weight, such as the con- 
eumpUve or those suffering from fevers. In the 
Utter its eclion fa to lessen the destruction vf 
albuminous 'substances, and up to a certain point 

to prevent auto-intoxication. Paiieiits coniales- 

wnt from long and deprewiing illness pr..fit by the 
•m^uclioo of large quantities of sugar into 
“wing to digestive disturbance, 
„ » mtricted to milk only, sugar is of 

value; added to the milk it fa well tolerat- 
and improves the r.utiition rapidly. A liberal 
to the ordinary diet of the 
more nf results, which are 

Uo«hle ^tmayb!*■'’"^'^"^'”'“ 

aa Knno 4 - 1 ^ pven as Jam or in chocolate, 

’"h 7T"'' 
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ol his State the boon of a Western eilaration 
while he has a tender regard for the Jocaleation 
in their hearts and minds of the doctrines of that 
religion to which the parents of the children may 
belong. There is nothing which may tend to 
the uplifting of his people, be it moral, in- 
tellectual or economic, that does not evoke his 
ready praciic.al sympathy, while I shall ever 
think of him with admiration as a high princi- 
pled and enlightened Ruler Still more ahall 
I think of him with affection as a warm hearted 
and generous fiiend. His reputs as a princely 
host stretches far and wide, and dunug the past 
ten days it hss been my happy fortune to be 
the recipient of truly royal entertainment at his 
hsnd«, infused with a subtle charm of personal 
kindness, which has made my Ti<it a wholly 
tiehghtful experience You will, 1 am sure, 
pardon this personal digression Out of the ful 
ness of the heart, the mouth epesketh 

Amm&l Sacrifices in Katlve States 

Animal sicriSces on the Disehm days are 
etapped by the following States in their terri- 
tories: — Antgaib, Birsdhipati, Birod», Beawar, 
Ctmbay, ChhoU UJepur, Dehi, Dbarampur, 
Dharsngadhn Dinspur,Ghassit.s, OonJat, Jabua, 
Jamnagur, Jasdan, Katomn, Kotds, Sangani, 
Kotliloi, Kntharis, LnkhUr, L-ivja Xlota (Catch), 
Umbdi, Mahudi, Slorvi, P* tri, Bajula, Ssraoi 
pur, SijU, Serran, Sitamabu, Saoi Stale, 
Siitlialia, Vanod, Vansds. Varahi, Varsoda, 
Eklsn, Arsoda, Chuda, Dedm, Uevad, llol, 
Gadhi, Kidoli, Kal-ia, Khaiipur, Mengani, 
IVUnpur, Rajhor, Ransipur, Siclno, Saoo), 
J.lia, De«ani, A'avdi [Gajabhsi], Derol, V.kbU- 
pur, Bharatpur, Alvar, Ki'hangadh, Shabpura, 
Eushalghadh Runija, Lunawada, Icb*D»war, 
Porbandar, Vankaner, Madi, Barkheda, BiJi, 
Sadn, lAlhi, Nagrwba Ran, Va»ti», Koiloi, 
Pandel, GsjanJcTi, Lakhamipura, Khardevrs, 
Karja, Udpun, Phachsr, Palakbedi, Vagelska, 
Kheds Rsnavataka Kheda, Bharaehadi, Sbabpnr 
Arsrdia. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


Tata Steel- 


The directors' report for 1909-10 of the Tata 
Iron sn-i Steel Co , Ld , states -—The Company’s 
revenue from mteiest and transfer fee--, etd, 
during the year Ist July, 1909 — 30tb June, 1910, 
amounted to Rs 1,01,064 10-10 against which a 
portion of the o&ca and other expenses have 
beei. charged, leaving a balance cf Rs. 73,689-1-3 
as net revenue. This together with the’balanco 
of Rs 1,47,343 10-10 brought forward from the 
last year's account makes up a total of 
Rs 3,31,131-12 1. Out of this the sum of 
Rs. 90,718 5 was psid on account of dividend on 
preference shares for the year 1« January-^ 
Slst DecemW, 190?, leaving a balance of 
Rs 13,011-7-1 under revenue account. It la 
intended to pay off this amount a dividend 
At S per cent pei annum on the preference shares 
from Ul January, 1910 to Slst Dsccmbsr, 1910. 

The survey of the land acquired by the Company 
for the iron and steel works and town, through 
tbagood oflices of the Government of Ben-al 
fits completed in February, 1910. The draft 
miDibg lease baa been approved by ILe Mabaraj ,h 
of Mourbbsi.j and is now with the Government 
of India for their sanction 

About 6,500 tons of manganese Ore was sold 
and shipped to Europe during the year. It was 
mentioned in the last report that a proposal to 
coisstruel a branch railway line from Balaghat tq 
Katangi connectiog it with the Company’s Ram'! ■ 
rama manganese properties by a siding on the 
a»islel siding teims was under coosideration by 
the Government of India Railway Bosrf. 
proposal baa since been sanctioned and the new 
alignment has been surveyed. 
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wheo oacewry. Thett, after tliorougLly cleaning 
it,placeit gently ir a glass jsr. On no account 
mnst the fruit be pressed down or crushed. Now 
fill the jar with ordinary pure water, and place it 
uncapped, in a large saucepan or similar vessel, 
which ahouH contain sufficient water to reach but 
not cover the rim of the glass jar. Now, heat 
gradually, -over a gas fire for preferenceluntil 
a temperature of ISOdeg. Fahrenheit (52 deg. 
below boiling point) is reached Keep at this 
temperature for from fifteen to twenty minutes 
(Ik. k.rf„ the t,„,t ,h. i„„g„ iH, 
reno.« th, j.r .nd co.er it ,i one. »iU, 
.«.Sk,a.p. Th„ .. do,., b, 

W,.rubWo.,b. k,p.fn. 

IdTtu “■ 

«t«tes a vacuum, wSereb^ the i"’ 

*>0W„ tightly on theiar ^y it 2 
•nabling the fruit tr. u ^ outside air, go 
l»"g Um., To n,od„ I'l.,'’"''""' 

•«"" •! Ei«o..k.„u. cTt rr' 

JW .peciiliy .d.pte,i for tk “ ^ ^ ^ 

“I"* »of Ihi. j,r, 

»P »h,oh • Biw 

“ k.pt tnolj i„ I k.nd, 

^ I-™.lpr.„„,Ji„ ,k" ‘ 

»«"o.la„o„,.ojp. '*' It, 

Mli.r OMkod of "kitl. »o • 

klu Can acqutr 


The Export Tax on Jute. 

'When the Finsnce Minister announced that the 
new taxation this year would inolude a tax of two 
annas per bale on the jute exported from Calcutta, 
we pointed out that there was reason to believe 
that the jute industry as a whole would not 
oppose the new impost. In the proceedings of 
the Calcutta Baled Jute Association, just issued, 
this receives ample conhrmation. The Preeident 
in the course of hw speech eaid « The jute -xpott 
trade as a whole will not object to tins taxation, 
provided that such a tax is a quinquennial one, 
and subject to revision if^eccssary “ He express- 
ed the hope, however, that the port of Chittagong 

r,V'” ■“ PPoPuatT. 
W.1 f.l. proUhl, b. d„„M 1. .h,l p,„ 
"bich p.ob.bl, 

Ik. Fm,.„ 

prored. H-iul 

to ‘i??"” ‘"p ‘‘Ppa 

to »kbh,. r«l,„„di,c.lc„to, ,„,h.tom. 


rtdt Preaened Without Soe«r 

b/f P"'* •••“■ oblj It u 

“■"I... HtoL l"’ “ 

i—to-irpib.™.'::,::' p'- 

»1' of which h.. Ito . fruit, 

the Nalional tHhl., cl- ' ' ®*«’»tary of 

to.l b.„., 

>t» Simplicity. F,.;, , “«tbod i, 

P- Pto U ™' ’ “i-B 

•t berooes soft, U ^ t'P«-just before 

Top and tail the 
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{Drcmcrn ISJP. 


iU\f1 fM-l Iron I ttire r*‘s>ifrr» «< I |M>rittrkU« » 
fcnl pvrtrethi ^ all miA* to an rarely *»»o 

^'.-^tlierf—rtn w- r»fr»ln fiyn »iwf »’»t>i - « n 
tfis n»ulU. which w>i Jer liV» c -n Iil-n.«, 
Ih^ -I iralicm «r » j«-tre of Iwa tho >»»n I )*ar», 

rur own K irop* mi^ht tuil alt) ath«rt«»? 

Mf>uR lurTFi-L Tttis wau 

An'jel wa mu*l nn ‘o, j.,r ^ 

th.j ronclu.inii that war 
cvan tU chief oVttcIa to « «„„« 
hera iMow. I’ar from i» Tti.m la »orra 
lhi..F. il .,11 ..1 1, I., 

.«r, «..l tl,.t 1. , .W,„l„i Ml,,,,., 

It 1. Ih. 1,.1 r™,i,,=i „r .„,t 

tli,rr*, till, p.ic, .liiyl, ,, j,,,,, „„|, „ 
but in ronbly „ , ,|,„k 

Ol r"l)- bntmlt ,n,l > ||,„„„„,| „„„ 

n.orn l„„tr„l „ ,|„ r,^,, 

oixnlj, ,1 m1„„i ,„4 
bo morn ,l,j„4,ne Ibnn il„ 


, ” " rufalrjr, ao 

rtilFcrent to the ganerout emulation of former 
timaa. which rveryw!„rc prerailt hatween tho 
d.ir.rent ja.,plea of the globe f Mere graej of 

'-ooUl,,ott.„itori.l o,p,„„nn .,,4 
-uponoMy ^ 

.k.ntkopl.o. IP, 

tboonc, oI n not notion. „„ i,„„„ 

comp.l. for p„.,„i„,„„ inreioL 

or.n .rt, no BUot. con,,. f„n „,4 („ 

»ol..,np„„ ., th.'npp„„4, 

the weak, n loader of forlorn hope. .«,! 
of nil chivalroue ondeavonr; the aole dee^o™" 
each and MM, to obtain the .no„op..,y of com- 

„nt pur,n,4 o„„,po„,l, „ 

Rcruple in the means ernplojad. It ia « « u* 

U.. ,l..llnl„ „l,lo|. not only i.„, | 

ly l.ypocr,t,c.llj co„don.J. Th. con.l.„„t. 


♦•rtcn tnor«*<>»rr hart, not »-< much Pti t<vunrp 
ro*> <■ |VMiti,a trt rtl la th<(ti»r!va*, •• on infiirt- 
Jpy.thr Uttnos* jvw-'ilda iltinapa «.ii thMr 
1 Vr, it i* rurioiiMi thamrt, n»tic «f mtvlrrti rapa- 
city that it fjnda Clin (rtTiat,-r Mtiifaclion in 
depriving ai.vthri cf hi# U» ful poawMicna, rr In 
foit^’MIii p htin ill Iho adrantapi'a v< which ho is 
I'pitiniatrU rnti'Ud, than in the actual rnjt-y- 
mer.tcfit* own t rw ill f'otlrri palna. \W Imia 
hut to loik around iia,cithrrat iiume or abroad, 
t>«^that il ia under this rant icnoble a»p<*ct 
that iha ao t alUl * atriipgla for ari»t.ai.rp' U dally, 
hrnrly taking plara, u wMl |>atwarn natior.a aa 
Utwen individual.. Aid ««• Flill darn to 
cf I'fojrrx. and enlightanmrnl I In 
tcalitv, we hare pone hack fentoiies, giving 
«•*> to all ilie oil aiv.pe {natJnrta of priml- 
liie agM la (t not humiliating to liavn 
arriavkj at thi* rrauU, after more than nineteen 
hundred yrara of Chri-tianity f Nearly two 
tWiaanJ yesps ago the divine injunction : ‘ Thou 
M.MI love thy ntlghbour aa thjsMf.' wa, given to 

mar.andneverBtanyperiotlof the world’a hia- 

V>vy were men diriled by hatmla more bitter and 
unrelenting than po,.,oaa them now. So little con- 
fidvneo havo we appvrrintly eitherin the integrity 
of our design, or in the honesty of purp*, of 
those by whom we are surrounded, that the -aery 
of nei«bbo.„, f^cfiom conjuring np the 
.d-s of help and good fellowship whict sLld 
enel* V *!** become the synonym of 

tir just the neighbouring State., which instead of 

^0 to rrwt on a footing of mu.ual sincerity, 

2.72X7 ;2r;:rT' 

„1™J.. f« l..l.!n.l p..-.. 


olvservsnce of nrivnt. r • . . . 
to .L k 2 p 

kindred and ii '‘^Snition of ties 

P'fbty imported „ ,„,t „iiji. 
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R various 
ft maana o! ^ol3i®g 


■Wheal ElevatoK 

TbB proposal to erect wWt, eUvfttov 

p«U of this country aa a means of hoi 
,t«-« safe from the sttsehs of «nd damp till 

tVevrorld’amrketaaro fn the boat poa.tiou to 

absorb it, ia now under the active eonsvdetelioo 
of the Government of l«die» who may be expected 
to eiptees their views on this subject at an early 

date So far as w* uodorttanri i«, eha oiiginaf 

proposftl for wheat elevators seemed to assume that 
the bnlk of them, stall eveute, would b« elected 
by railwftje (to curb the heevy rush of wheal 
traSBo to tbe eoMt is, May arid Juno and thu« 
avoid a ihertagi of rollin j stock) by large dealer* 
in the wheat districts and by merchanta and 
other* at Karuhi ttid elsewhere. 1 q other words, 
th« proposal did not imply that Oovernt&ent alone 
ihould erect or work them. Tb* reason why this 
wheat alavator question came to the fore at *11 
was that such facilities weie available m slmost 
evety othat wheat growing country, »nd that they 
were psTticulitly required in India because the 
custom of the wheat trade here is to rush the en* 
tire portion for export out of the cuunUy in a 
couple cf Diootha— before tho bursting «>{ the 
monsoon— sod thereby run the risk of awatupiog 
the foreign wheat markets, md bringing about a 
tall in price Mall events, figures wen compiled 
to ahow— and did show— that Indian wheat pnees 
are always lower at harvest time (owing posmbly 
to the compulsion the ryot is under to sell a 
portionothUcrcptaoieetaonnsl charges, taxes, 
etc ,) aod higher as the wheat ecstou advnneee, 
being highest in Jenuary or February Heoce 
Ik. .,5™.., ,,, ^ 

.k„. ^ ^ 

Wi .»l«,u .1 , ^ ^ 

?" f T''' "I"' !• .t.rt .W 


^tlhat the elevator concerns »n the \Vestctn 

& .Lna thm B«k ''“'i'™ “1 j' ; 

the other io the near future end, with it the other 

oueelior, of ownetehip it mj nof he lOapprepnalo 
in point out eery briehy what u being done at 
the present momiint in the matter of ownrrahip 
in one of the largest wheat elevator eountnes in 
the world— Canada. Here, and more especially 
intha provioee of Manitoba, the people appear to 
be thorougbfy diaiatisfied with private ownership. 
Xhey complain that they have been fleeced right 
and left by the elevator Companies. According to 
Consul Oeneral Jone«, of Winnipeg, tliey assert 
that BiilUona of dollar* lh»t ought to have gone 
into their pocket* have been diverted to other 
rhannelp, and they have drawn up n scheme for 
Governoieot control wliicb they consider will solve 
the greatest difficulty for twenty-five years and 
will enable them to market their wheat at a rate 


ton for ihw puvpcM. Wiih ti„g 


argument w* 


that will leave them a reatonuble profit, It seems 
to be assumed that these proposals will go through. 
One of the most imporUnt of them fa that 
“ operators of slevstors to have abaofately nothing 
to do with grading, beyond taking the sample*.** 
While ftnotbev provide* that “ identity of grain 
to be preserved until plsce.l on the market ’* Both 
these rule* *ecm to be quite new At any rate, 

It IS no pert of the elevator aystem, a* at present 
practised in most eountnes, and suggested for 
adoptiOQ in India, to preserve the identity of any 
particular cODUgnment of wheat. All wheat re- 
ceived IS shot into bin* according to grade and 
‘!f '^«M'ty SB a eeparate consignment is imme- 
diately lost However, that is * 
imporUnt point appears to be that Government 
o^e^ipot at W control is now favoured in 
^oada and the question arises whether a 
highly trained etsff, such a* would h-x 
quir^, i* procurable in India -Ibis staff 

would have to command the respect of both 

growem and merchants or the elevators ^?u 
run the ruk of lying empty • while th« v> • » i*^ 
owoed elevator, ' if ^ botr kiS, a™ i, ‘.^*7 
would plod ilon'T buviti!' at ii. 1 * P^'wntted, 

price and Belling'at ^he higWt ‘7^" 
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Tilth iho htock fioni which w« ouibcKv^ 
ppruiig, ohlsin tcgethor with fresh insight Into 
the problem cf our own nature, a bronler und 
more complete view nf mankind in general. Can 
wo refuse -to believe in the iiicalcuUble benefits 
which must necestJiril)- result from the recently 
developed ine.vii8 of intcrcoureo between dilTerent 
P'irts of the globe, if but wisely direeteil and no 
longer made subservient to narrow and 6elfi.^h 


aims? Knowledge begets e)nipitby; and wei« 
but tiie higher knowlege to become univers-il 
there must surely soon be «n end to most of 
the feuds and divisions that consume our 
lives. For, not only should it te impossible 
to rational human beings, who have once ar* 
uved at a just appreciation of each others' merits, 
to continue to indulge in senseless hatred and ill- 
will, but the very cause and pietext of jealousy 
and strife must be altogether taken away from the 
hour ID which we recognise the absolute worth- 
lesmess of those things for which men commonly 
contend, as well as the utter futility of every 
attempt to possess oureeUea by force of fraud of 
any of those things which ato worth having Tnere 
are alas \ too few among «s who rate at their true 
value_as mere dross and tinsel-the gods this 
world cao give, or who realise that the gift, of 
heaven, i„ whatever shape they be conferred 
beauty, wit, high biith, vigour of bone, desert in 
service, love, friendship, chanty,’ that these i„. 
tangible and imperishible possessions are ol their 

very nature indivisible and inalienable, and that 

the united armaments of the mightiest empires 
COU d not avail to take them away from him who 

hath in order to bestow them on him who hath 

not When th it lesson is fully borne in upon the 
souls of all, nice will be done in the cause of peace 
and unity among wen than has till now been 
effected by propaganda and debate. 

TOE STUDY OF FOREIOS LSKOUAQES 
Let n, n™ „l„„e ev.ry d„co,e„ „ 
mvetiLon which lend, i„ (, i,„d|y 


course halween nations, by rtinoving the barriers, 
ignorance hnd prejudice have too often raised to 
keep them apart. Wo are not etlled upon to 
make any aicrifire of our patriotism, to be faith- 
leas to the old ideals an 1 time honoured traditions 
which art. inseparably bound up with the foi tunes 
of a race. It is rather in the strength of our attach- 
tneiit to these, in our devotion to every national 
symbol, that may ba sought a guamutea of 
tolerance towards the different beliefs nnd widely 
differing opinions of men nf another race. As we 
leatfi to knowourselvesand others better, we shall 
each and all be more strongly impelled to the 
exercise of mutual forbearnnee, and should there- 
fore labour with n common accord everywhere to 
dissipue the clouds of inisundersbanding and 
roistru-t And there can be, I am convinced, 
no surer and simpler means of penetreting the 
roul of the nation with which we desire to 
«»tablieh cordial relations than to set to wdrk 


Btives inoroughly acquainted with 
the language vvhi.h is the direct and un- 
modified expiession of that nation’s inmost 
ought On the immense benefit to ourselves to 
b. a„,v,d 

r, ' '“ei'e'. n«n our O.VO h.. long 

too .orog„,rf „ . 

of ..oh o,„ tongu. fur- 
k.y,o.vn,. ,r..™r..ho„„ 
-"o».n,„g „„M4 „rl.,.. .A, l,„g„j„ .. 

haiK I 1- A > 1 age, ‘bo many souls 

to disnute «lil I. ®'**'*'*^ will be inclined 

-th hi, Iu'rll„rtlo,”l TL”'- “ '®''" 

For ’ elaboiation of tl,o tlieioe. 

«™::gi'rr'-i:''” 

P«"jer,and the eoft m i j- language for 

P-bgl.t o.o„.,rl ‘ ":'“d ■ ■ 

•Me for affairs of Si f "'^'‘''‘*"8 F«ncb euit- 
hft. .„a r»„,i„g Sp.„i.h for 
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Bepartmental IReviews anP Tlofes 
LITERARY. 

TOE MOSLEM TOSLD 

A Dew Qanrierly ilegAzioe Th« Mttdtwi 
World ia to he eUited very soon — the first issne 
being doe in January the first, 1911. Itiatobe 
a quarterly review of current events, hteratare 
and thooght among Mohammedans, and tlie 
progress of Christian Missions in Moelim lands. 
The Sfsgatine is pertly the entcome of the World 
Missionary Conference of Eiinburgh, and is to be 
carried on under the neve Editorship of Dr Samuel, 
M. Zwemer, a welNknown authoiity on Islam arvd 
a missionary in Arabia. Me will be eeeisted by 
the Ree. W. U. T. Oairdner, b a , of Cairo, 
Dr. Johaunee Lepeius of the Potsdam Seminary 
for training workere among Murlims and others 
Each number will contain erticles dealing with 
the hiitory and doctrines of Isleu, and the 
uieelnnary problem throughout the Muslim World. 
A epecial feature will be a ritumi of the contents 
of the Muelim Frees at Cairo, Constaotinople and 
other places. It should be a Msgaiise that should 
be indispensable for all workers among Muham- 
taedsns, and of equally great interest to Mubam 
medane tbemeelves. It is to be printed by the 
Nile Mission Press, and the Inditti Publishers 
are the Christian Literature Society The pric e will 
I* four ehillings per annum poat free Tins is tbs 

first Msgsime of the kind that is to oe published 

ond it should create a very considerable amount 
of interest, more especially in this country 
THE ETOLCTiov or aniKEsrEaBi's asT 
Two of the most dislinguisbe>l literary men of 
England have expressed the following opinimi 
of the trtiela en “The Evolution of Shakispeare'e 
Art”, by Mr P. Ssetadri, M a , which appeared in 
the April nrmber of the /adinn Arriete. 

Dr. Sidney Lee writes 

. **f to thank you for your courtesy is 

•endirgme your able end interesting paper on 
110 


“The Evolution of Shakespeare's Art." Your 
pMntof view seems to me to be very Just, and 
your treatment i f the theme comprehensive in a 
brief space, I warmly congratulate you on so 
well-wiitten an appreciation of Shakespeare’s 
work. It gives me mutb pleasure to know that 
the study of Shakespeare makes such good pro- 
gress in India," 

Ptofessoi Courthope writes ‘ 

“■ I am much obliged to you for sendini- me a 
copy of your address at the “ Shakospeare Celebra- 
tion" in Madras, which 1 have read with much 
pleasure It condenses admirably into a very short 
compass what is, in ray opinion, the true view of 
Shakespeare's dreraetic development, and ought to 
be very useful to students of Shakespeare’s plays ” 


THE aOMiSCB 07 OOOESElUXi;. 

The world of books will welcome “The Eomanca 
of Bookselliog A History from the Earliest 
Times to tbs Twentieth Century," by Mr. p. A. 
Mumby, which Messrs CbepmeD and Hall have 
almost ready for publi.olion. In Mr. Birrell’s' 
enterUioing eesay on “ Old Booksellers," be 
remark* that “DO greet trade has an obscurer 
history," white Carlyle observes that " ten ordi- 


changed against the tenth part of one good history 
of bookseller* " blr. Mumby has been stirred b> 
these sayings to make the first attempt to tell thi 
whole story of English bookselling with somelhiug' 
approaebiog compl«tene-o-. He begins by (racing 
the origin of the trade in ancient Gieeee and P.ome. 
He thence pursues it tbroogh the Dark Ages, and 
deacfibr* ita subsequent organiaaUen and develon- 
men*. through the centuries down to the presentdav 
Tb. chapter, on bookselling in the early e^w *^ 
cmilury. in Dr. Johnson’s day and 
Mumby describee at •• the end of the eolden 
^l^kaell,ng--.he fir^t-half of 

and gXip "Mr” 

eubject. and the skilful editing of hil iJt f ® 
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lA’'” ' jjudget I'peecn in vne iiousd oi i>>inmons 
*r*tVor BO ''“'® *" imugination could 

p,'eT«« through our Oavernmcfnt m lu.lu in ist 
ptirUiVc, Btid in no Brunll degrep, of Iho pernonnl 
and nhsoluto element In the next in 1907 
ho repOJitad this in substance and declared that 
Utitish rule “ irill coi.tmuo, ought to continue 
and must contuiuo” iruhunf any hmuatun of 
time. At a later period when introducing hia 
reform pioposaU m the Home of t/»xls he was 
careful to explain that he lud no amhitioi. to set 
tip any sort of Parliamentary eystem in in.lm or 
even to share in the beginning of that operation 
In the Bfitne spirit Rir Edward Dakor, who is 
probahly the abhat representative of the Civil 
Service in India et the present time, announced 
Irom hta place lu the Imperial Council that “ India 
18 and mustremain a portion of the British Em- 
pirs and must be subject to the control of the 
British Government, Complete autonomy would 
he inadmissible as regards internal adinttiistra- 
tien;_8till more so as regards military matters 
and internal policy ” U is not too much to say 
tha , this 18 now the established policy of tb«. 
Government. England rules India and will go on 
ru ing It on despotic li nes Those lines will avow- 
edly be in the interest of and for the welfare ef 
the people ; but the people themselves, howbeit 
they may enjoy honour and posts in ineroasinc 
numhei, can be allowed no potenti.l voice in the 
control of their own destiniee. 

Ihl> i, the mod.rn idwl of Indi.n 
.h.p; gov.rnii,gf„,,l,.p,opl,, bo, ih„„ b 
them or by them. There is no hope held out of 
trunmg or leading them to ultimoto soir.go.ern 
menl. But It is not the old Ide.l ol Ind,.„ .Ufe 
men. Thst wee something very different. Thev 
did not hesitste to t.c, the Ir.disn preblem boMlv 
snd while It oonld not fell tg them to donl win; 
Its solution, they were ul,„ to iu gmvity ,nd 
never shnnkfiom stsling i„ emph.tioteri, the 
brosd prinoiple on whioh, i„ th.ir opinion, 
rule IVBS based. We were in India not to enfone 
a perpetual domination on lines suitable « onlv 
to all ignorant and slavish population," but to 
guide and nurture and train the people so that in 


1 coDceirs that the sdinlaiitratiou of all the depart* 
meets of a great eourtry by a amall number of foreign 
visitors, in a atato of Uoiatioo produced by a difference 
in religion, ideaa and maniiera which cuts them off from 
all lotiniatc communion with the people, can never bo 
contemplata'd u a permanent state ef thiiigt. leonceire 
also that tlie progresi of education among tho natives 
readers auch a aebemo impracticable, even if it were 
otherwua free from objection. It might perhapa hare 
ooeo possible to hare retained the natives in a 

subordinaio position (at tho cipense of national Jualieo 
and power), by atiidioualy represaing their spirit and 
mscooraging their progreia in knowledge; but we are 
now doing out beat to itisethem in all mental onaliUea 
level with eonelvee. and tolnitil into ticm tie 
fi?«nioeot sod policy which have 
aod'ituiain toendes. 

Si?..™e,“’p',".'i:ir.u“"^'"‘““‘" 

Mr. Elphinstone added in words of prescient 
»P|>licatioD to the prevent (lay that it was bigblv 
im|wtsi.t that the changes inevltahls in the form 
AW he speedily commenced 

bafA ""'f' Di^<3e a considerable advance 

«hall be hurried and em- 
ierbi ” clamour among its tialivo sub- 

eioht vi..v n*’ ^ 'iteming of one who was for 
eight years Governor of Bombay and to whom 

oierS twico 

his nlaca in 

est dav i that it would bethe proud- 

PeoZ on England when the 

selvw wl.!n T' educated by our- 

Western In exteasion to them of 

of The An t Edwanles, one 
Mid in aLi'to \r*'’T ‘‘’e epoch, 

that ,f the Ind.aj; w 

rule we ouoht nn» get weary of our 

England ahnnM '1° to maintain it. 

for liberty and '^Uien ^ in adapting India 

Sir Frederick Mali i’estowing it upon her. 
Governor of Lieutenant- 

vUweoTithissubS 1859. Jlis 

Open letter to Sir n u) i public in an 

Instruction in ]i.n_ director of Public 

Sir Frederick accompanied 

«d he records in winter tours 

Jetter how the Lieutenant- 
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LEGAL. 

THB S01U5CE Or BZTRADlTIO^r. 

Koir, when the Siearkar extradition esM is 
assuming an international importance, it will bo 
interesting to know the elements of the law con- 
cerning it and a few cases of interest in which 
it has been applied in the pa<t, ' A Solicitor * 
has a very excellent article in the Chan^t't 
/eumal for October about this faacinating subject. 
England has entered into extradition treatiea with 
15 countrira bnt, he cajs. " the modern fugilieo 
from jasthe, however, knoaa that an extradition 


for falaifying accounts of the Bank of which he 
was Cashier. The warrant mentioned the charge 
as one of forgery, and the criminal escaped being 
handed over to the U. S. A. authorities by plead- 
ing that he could not be extradited for an offence 
he had not committed, because though falsifying 
books was described as forgery in America, it was 
not known by that term in the English law. 

The terra ‘ fugitive offender,’ includes, in extra- 
dition treaties, s person guilty cf instigating a 
crime in a foreign country though be may never 
have been in it Such a person can be extradited 
from his own country and tried for the offence in 
the country where he instigated the crime. A.' 


treaty, earefullj worded aa it may be, is capable, 
as a rule, of several interpretations, aod in this 
lies his hope of escape.” 

The euthor thus deecribes an extradition treaty. 

Aa cxtraditiea treaty le an agreeoeot between two 
Btatea to lurreader to each other one mate who have 
Bed from eoe State to the ether. The eSeneea for which 
they are to be siirrendered muit be clearly defloed in 
the treaty, and It u a itnet point of intematiaoat Uw 
that no CTina which la not an offence against the lawe of 
both Statea li to ba named in the treaty. Forthermor^ 
whan a fugitive ennunal la anmadared, the SUlo d»- 
oandinghia extradition miiat undertake that ho wilt not 
bo tried in hii own country for any offence other tbnn 
that named in the extradition warrant without beidg eat 
atlAeriy nod gireo an opportunity to beoomo a fitgitive 
•gain. Political oSenoaamuit never, by (he vvky-, be 
Inoloded in extradition treatiea, e point of inleraationd 
law that 5a most Jealouxly obierred by every impertaet 
Poviet in Europe. 

The extradition would be granted only if the 
evidence Offered by the demanding State is suffi- 
cient in the^ Magistrate’s opinion, to ahow that 
Ihe prsoner'ls the man named in the warrant, 
Ihat he « presumably guilty of theoffence charged 
•gsinstbimand that it is of an oitvadiUMe 
ebaracter.^'How the' clever Solicitor is able to 
rfluvaT of a criminal extradition may 
J-vieen from ’the we of a m’en, who ran away 
wUngUndlrom^ew Vork where bevms ‘wasted* 


Spsnisrd Alferri by name defied for years tha 
Eoglisb and Cuntinental Police from his safe 
placeinM&drid TbeSpaoisb Oovernment usually 
refuse to extradite its own subjects, ; 

No State grants the extradition of any fugitive 
political offender, and to defeat this, the ruse 
which is sometimns adopted is to seek extreditioh 
for some other crime The only politioal offence 
which all Powers have agreed to make extra- 
diUble IS anact of anxrchy. The English Govern-, 
ment usually grmits, on proof, extradition in 
these cases Tho writer says, howevsi, that Oontlv 
nental ixiuntnes grant extiwdilion moro readily 
because such offenders are a much greater source 
ofterroi on the Continent than they are in Eng- 
land and Continental Governments are only too 
anxious to gat rid of them. 

™b PLiTFOaSI TICKET CUE. , , 


in sue case in which Lala Jlatisagar, a pleader 
was stopped at the gate while entering the Delhi 
railway atation to see his friend off, by a Ticket 
OoHector, who demanded the platform ticket under 
protest snd in which he claimed the recovery of 
ei* pee, the Registrar of the Smsil Causa Court 
of Delhi in a judgment covering 30 pages has now 
decreed the Smount in full in favour of the 
plaintiff with costa. 
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THE EDUC&TlONa PROBLEM iK INDIA. 

DV MH. Muslim HUSAIN KinWAI. 

fflHOW tliitafrcsb bunlen ujion 

^ the Kxcliefjuer of Indi.i bj tliarsUblwh- 
I inentof m iiewilofwrtinentf >i t-.lHiaUon.aii.l 
Anj-lo-lodii in rtUirii bnii gnen bn-i m»ii to 
that Jfpartment, U .’a., be s.aMy e*p,.pt,.| that lh« 
vital but uiifortuiiattly tiie moKt comnlex pro 
blemcf Modern India-tlie e.lurational problem— 
wtU receive its due attention 

• ivilned couiilrne, la a n itioKiil II .. i 

, ’ , " “''""‘I 'I "•'■tiOM Hiiil anv 

Wiitof fepimlixt pilicy It, „ /, 



ih.6... .,„„e .i„.h rs 

* e™"'' «k. Ill, ™ 

I«l, lli.t .lioulil w lip..,,,, , ” 

fcdb''''' '""i'*'' '""S'"*' ■ 2f j'timl 

.ko^db„„„p„U, j W," 

While making thexe aiiirus^tiona Id....* ’ 

thattUM priner^ittx xh^uH be eLn 

ed as principles of H fijed policy • be o ,n?!i . * *' 
wind, .hLid b. th, 

the educational departmeot. ‘ "* 

The first of these piitieiolfs ha* iio.... 

versUl point since the U»t decade Rniii,'' 

noiv come U, definitely settle u in h-8 

Tbepoli., .1 b„,dj,' » " "* I""-' 'P""- 

hnSuag, 1.,, pr„,d 

Sy* or^vdl^ny '’^'^’ "‘’‘'>’"6 »>«t Sw 

not sssimiliatcd the Knohsh^ ol> "l>“apeuhns 

mtion of India Ina b..ei, n I modern- 

the masaP^ have re^am 

eUeconld be expected frorthe n r""’^. 

adopted ivhen L Indian nJti.r 
slumber and did not raise hg ^oiee ? '^n ' 

educated India imorom ,f= J ^ How coul I 
cramminR a few bJoka i„ a ItT.K.i",£e‘’lr •'' 
country, ite traditions and civilizatirnr? IT * 
could three hundred million neonin l j 
in a language that was 

Those Indians who nra educated * 


in llirir DiaiirienH ainl coatuoies iiistiaid of be- 
coming an ezaiiiptd for tbeir pcopls aio tla'Bi«etves 
tiMUMl ns sliPijs by the masMS. Tiie pieater the 
imitation anil the nasitnilatiun tl.o greater be- 
romes ibe denatioiialisatioii and even if in scores 
anil FiMrea of generations it proves possible to 
ACCooipliKli the education of tlie three hundred 
million IiidisiiB in the English language the 
result wilt be not an Indian India but an 
Anglici«el India. 

llie .adoption of tho other two principles is 
aIvo reees.arj ; nowhere in the world did education 
bec.,nie general until the ejetem of free and 
compulsory education was ndopted. To Wgin 
«itJ . (.duet'ioii should he made compulsoiy witli 
erruiii limiutioiis for the urban population 
anil free far the rural I.atcron with the ini* 
prosenier.t m the resoiirc<;» of the income and 
‘•'’‘'^'bnent of IcM ncccMiry expenses it 
would bopuasible to iinpiit free elementary eilii- 
cati-m all over India and nKo to ineiPuse Ihe 
extent ,.f .-ompulHion for ediication. Jliit lo 
**i i”*it' \***'* *'* Indian language, peefer* 

•% I r.li, .l,,tb i. ev.n i,o. tlie (.'..yiia 
.t nd,., .bould 

rt,ic«t.o„-b,el, or 1.., To ttmov. il,o or.r- 
’ “ lI"idu.l.nii.ndlhfo mod. 

"’ll .IT., »«“»•' ■’ 

th. Ir,di,nGov.rnmert. 

E3 

iTlsi:,,:' Is;- 

AidUieirinl,. ^ -Y scientific terms, 

.OU.Y “d "‘“'I™ 

honow from par, ^ Parental languages to 
its scientific voc,.buSy^a“lrV"'*i‘*'‘'?’‘'^' ‘’‘"■'''“P 
ilsleealnn,! i ^ developed 

cl.,rt,™rr ', Js '"r'V’p”''’”'""''' 

•nd Aiahic hut Jt haa sUdf 

•"d T,„ki,|. .oriJand r; 

scientific I, „i[f, u *t can comfortably nd.ipt 

alterations in the '‘■'P''* 

Therichnesa of a 
the progress of a nation^* 7 

^■1I mske it,scis„£" 1 • ^ “‘f 
will the Hindustani 1 * adviuces, so 

and developed and will become enriched 
".rhoftli. prog.™ '■■V””" *'» 

the future geneiations Indian nation for 
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lUT Lire Pisa rsoM plisw io pusnl 
Ths old theory of the pissaga of life from 
{d’lnet to planet, or perhspa even from one eolir 
eytUm to another, his recently been rerived hy 
Prof. Svante Arrbenjua. Ilia epeculationa ere 
bawd on eetimatea of the speed at which particlee 
pf coamic dust may travel, and on the proved 
powers of resistance to extreme cold possessed by 
the spores of souse forma of vegetable life. Says 
Kneiele-lg« a’td Sei«>Hifie Xtiri, Iiondon, August, 

“ He point* out that the possibility for living 
orgaiiiams to wander, by the aid of the radiation 
pressure, from the pUnet of one *ol*r *y*lem to 
another belonging to another soUr ayatem, ta 
conditioned by the tow temperature of space Low 
temperature ran eo strongly check and diminish 
the vital activity that life may be eustained for 
Biilliona of years. . . Paul and Frail took vegeta 
tive organisms (not spores) of staphylococci in 
the dried state. At ordinary tempenturo half of 
the bneteria periibed within three daye Out 
their vitality did not decrease noticeably when 
they were kept for four months at the tempera- 
ture of liquid air. That, observes Arrhenius, is 
a very beautiful proof of the rematkable ptvserv 
ing inSoence of iiiteme cold upon tbe germical 
power. Thus, altbougb ae far as we cao judge, 
epintareoua generation is no longer possible on 
the earth, and probably men no longer possible 
Under the simiUreundilions of prcrioiis ages, this 
phenomenon might cooeeivably take place else- 
where io the nnirerae, under materially diSerent 
physical and chemical cojdiliooi. From the spot 
or from the epots where epootaneoos generation 
was {««uUe, life might have spread over to Ibe 
real of the habiUtle bodies of tbe noirerw.... 
A demurrer to this seductive theory was entered 
by M. Paul Becquerel in a paper read before the 
meeting of the Paris Academie dee Scieneeii, 
duly t, in which be points out that tbe bacteri- 


cidal efiect of tbe ultraviolet rays from iscandea- 
cent itars has been neglected by Professor 
Arrbeniaa. M. Becquerel recognizes that the 
combined efiect of extreme dryness and of extreme 
cold considerably increases the powers of resist- 
ance to the destructive action of ultraviolet rays, 
bat It does not make them invulnerable. He has 


expoeed spores in a vacnum and under conditions 
of extrema cold to the action of ultraviolet light, 
and their life is completely destroyed in a few 
faoura This destructive ection of the ultraviolet 
light w.iuld seem therefore to be universal. Bat 
if that IS tbe case, then, seeing that the celestial 
apacea about our planet are ceaselessly traversed 
by light which IS rich in ultraviolet radiations, 
there IS a vary large probability that all spores 
passing through these dsngernas Zones wonid be 
rapidly destroyed Interplanetary space is stcri* 
liting and slenliteJ.'’ . 

Monia.'c ruTSics. ' 


To those who are lotereeted in modern develoi^ 
Bents of pbyiics, wo commend an article by Prof. 
It K DancsD,m//a>y>rr'i J/ontUyfor^uBv, 1910, 
It-ulian. it IS welt known, gives off rays of three 
types, the alpha, beta, and gamma. The a 
particles sppear to consist of positively charged 
flying particles of atomic dimensions, which have 
tbe power of rendenpg electrically conductible 
the air through which they rush. The latest 
dodge, deri-oed by Prof. Rutherford, is to aim these 
particles through a small glass tube with walla of 
Ies8 than mm in ^thickneas. After a time 
tbe vecaout receptacle at the end of tbe tube is 
found to contain helium There are strong 
reasons, mathsmatical and physical, for auppoeing 
t**et •h's helium is m a free a*omic state. But 
whether these atoms ai 


n their 


e actually ultimate ii 

nature or simple in their ccnstitulioo we do not 
know. •• We are no more sure of tbe validity of 
the atomic tleory thsn we are that tbese atoms 
are actually highly complex. The modern idea of 
an atom is thst it is, like tbe planet Saturn, made 
up of a nucleus related to eatelhtes. We ara 
sure that u eooaista in part of particles of nrca- 
tive electnrity, we believe that it is made up in 
imrt of poeiUre electricity, and we are inclined to 
think that t^re maybe eome*King in it quite 
apart from cither. ‘ 
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real whut does it mean?” Thu ««3 

asked as to wliat ina^ be the significance «f tboao 
deinoiistratioi.8 1 It w«s UKjiiiicd whether it was 
a meie “ pissing current " or wlictliee there lay 
beiioith it “adeeper significance i\hich they who 
.ue reMdent in India for private ends, no Icas 
than those who ei-e responsible foi tho administra- 
tion of India, will do well to att-mpt to under- 
etand?” fair Auckland giiveli set himself to 
solve the qucf.Uon and witii toiisuinmite ability 
and rare political insight answried it lie un- 
hesititingly averred that the deinonsli.iliona weie 
“ the outward signs of the conimeneeme it of an 
era pregnant with the gi-uest emsequen, e. to the 
future of our rule in 1„ I,," f., „„ 

hntor, of Miu froui the .l,„„ftl.e Eul f„d„ 
Ooiupuny end morking out the ooloes.1 rU..oe, 
wh.ch edueutiou and rommerce, tl„ t»o moat 
pooera, l,.d broupl.t ,„to t|,. 

•oromplished otiler remarked that tk, I„d„„ 
commuoity m inliiencid bj the chonge. loot 
entered into the jmsab.litj of , ,„rp„’,e life 
and oootrououe eell.improvemenl and program 
aodadraoood »tlh .matiog r.pol.tj- toward, tl.e 

..mned ,..h.^we,.^,h„;,; 

life..., Like tiled., til, ulooga of down at u,, 
immediate adeem of an ea.teri, dav, , glo„ "I 
enl.jlitenmeof, ,t,ll tremuloo, and teotair.rbm 

Xi.tr, n'dlTo^d-Snolttptr^^^ 

=.rbxrrx.,7irdfrr 

jeet.rd.y the nal.,. r„p.a,t«f .otiui’.i, 
where., to-day, fbongh b. reaped, ,0^, 
no less he has learnt also to lesoM-t i i»’ 
Bell-reapec., or the ' ™' . 

folio., oee..„„ly oo ih. con.oiooa,„„ 
hoo .0,1 improveoieot.” f,,.. r,l,,|, ,|„ 
mioil wa, growing .„d aalf ,„,„di„p 
tho moral and material .1 

teia of tho nineteenth ctr.turv the 
given to it by a long succossion of liberal 
men, at whose head must bo bI.po /1 *1. i-****' 
guished MacuiUy, it seemed ^har^tho* 
mind of India Imd by delee! cll\ 
fossilised. It seemed to igfore or rnm • * 

diffarem f. ob.ogiog '“'rlr.'oUu”; 
progressiie Indian. It Ws, wrapt in ^ 
self-conceit till it was rudely awakened Saj«Um 
accomphsheil administrator : while the EnrfUh 
mind in India has been tempted to stand fuiI, 


arirHlcd by tne contemplation of the frui'trf of its 
ifTorU in former times, and by ths symmetry of 
the shrine, the piido of its own cieatioi., in which 
it lingeitt to cUer incense to its past succes-sfiil 
labours, the Indian mind has been inarching on, 
eager and miiious to expand its own sphere of 
action, and to do what it, for its own part, has 
to do” In tho copious extracts which we have 
advisedly given above, the render will have in- 
formed liimself of the true significance of the 
great upheaval nhich was synchronous with the 
leiirementnf Lord Ripon. That Viceroy by his 
gen»tous boon of Loc.il Srlf-Government had in 
a fair spirit made the first sngacTons and not 
unsuccesjiful attempt to satisfy tho growing aspini- 
tiona of the Indian Fully sy mpathising witli liirn, 
L-ed llipon had had a remarkably prophetic 
v..ian of the policy which the country demanded 
in« which her rulers should adopt and put into 
op'i.tion. He was convinced, on irreparable 
d 'M iatthe Indian mind would expand, and 
th-i ihe Indian community would grow more 
enlightened, and would with grestei enlighten- 
inent and erpsneion, become, in the words of Sir 
Aimkland Colvin, “moie and more reasonable, 
s> rt m >M and more iriesistible No, Mrs. Parting- 
Ml will map back I'le Ailmtic." Needless to say 
howthemighty watera of that great ocean of 
fas! ■'"'J onward, 

IL In 5n their for’ 

wsrt course most irresistibly , 

new*'atinr\''l!\"'^’^ unerring symptoms of th?' 
new apmr, which was leavening the whole mass 

=-Sa“~f=-=': 

•rrytatetilUhoairv 

ofStite fo, Infhs wl.?^ 

bureaucrat wliat was ‘^1® “siindned 

thepiofluctnf 1 *•'« Congress, 

demindi foi U,B bfctip “‘e'eat and reasonable 

-effieWly u«^ 7 f ^roance of the country. 

P‘«ncipali,B*rume.it which h,„f ^7,*’^" 

raeiit, howeaer it 7 *“'<‘'•'1 tlieQovern- 
to mould to deny the fact, 

gratifyingexti'riliiuifc * " reasonably 

end enlightenmei.t 

!.». nnc-..,„g|,,“ 1" ’»iu< .vlu.l. had 

lulu... N«,„L7SL“ """ Tin,, 11, . 

S'fss was the fiist lurid 
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came into ojwration tiH very recently 
the Oongrejs®, as echoing tho universal voice of 
the country, never abated its activity ip agitat- 
ing for the larger and broader reform needed, 
having in it all the germs of a representative 
assembly. But in the interval it also agitated 
for financial and economic reforms, for greater 
Btimulus to elemental} eduiaticn, m.d the 
founding of techniral inetiuctim It advocated 
considerable lelief of the heavy salt dut) which 
had the ctfrct of leslriLtiig coiiSnmptiuu and 
increasiDg insauiiai) conditiunH i ot uni} among 
the domestic cattle but among the poorest 
TnasBai. Dut all through the principil topic on 
its annual programme was the leform of tho 
Councils. 

Those who would honestly desire to understand 
the chief causes of the great dissatisfaction, if not 
discontent, which had prevailed in the countr} on 
the assumption of the ■Viceio>alty of Lord Minto 
and of the State Secretaryship by Lord Mvrley, 
could not do better than peruse the various 
Freaidentisl Addresses delivered from iheCongress 
platform from year to year and the variety of 
Resolutions passed tor the atnehoralioo «f the 
country, They offer the very best materials of paat 
politics discussed at the Congress from 1884 and 
give no mean a ciue to the right underafanding of 
the ferment going on for some years The perusel 
of the addresses and the speeches, apart from tho 
writings in the columns of the leadirg lesponeible 
journals of gi eat sobriety of thought and sound 
Judgment, would at once tell the impartial inquirer 
tha history and the reasons of the unrest. In 
them be would find abundant materials to form 
a mature opinion based on histone wquenen 
Event followed on event till at Uet dimnir 
Lord Curzons Viceroyalty the Congress pro- 
gramme made it absolutely essential to iDcreaae 
the volume of agitation on the more imporUi.t 
reforms first formulated yearn before, and even 
force it on the attention of the unwilling 
and hstl^ authorities, sadly lacking that 
political intuition and sagacity dcmantled of 
rulers who were supposed to know the calendar 
of tempests m a State. The more tho country 
loudly crml, through its recognised organs tJ 
public opinion, for a redreaa of the many grievan- 
ees and dmbihlies urder which it groaned and 
suffered, the more defiant was discerned thsamrit 
of official opposition, equivalent loan absolutewim- 
poisitmtu, at tliH seat uf the governing authority, 
Tho situation had not only become critical but 
intolerable which the arrogant and offensive, 


if not abusive, personality of Loid Ourzon pain- 
fully accentuated. In his (airly impartial survey 
oflcird Minto'a Viceroyalty, the writer of the 
article in the October number of the £diniurgh 
lUvifto haa nccurately described the genesia of the 
discontent whirh whs to be disceinetl on the 
retirement of that Proconsul of mere “ efficiency ” 
without political statemar.ship of any high order: 

Delivemnces in the press and on the platform 
against the exclusion of natives from all real 
participation in the government ' of their 
country; expressions of resentmei t at being 
regarded hs an inferior race; coupled with 
violent assertions of claims to equality; bitter 
complaints of breach of faith in the fulfilment of 
solemn pledges; denunciation of the treatment 
accorded to Asiatics in the Colonies, and in 
particular in South Africa; demands for more 
liberal inaiitiitiona, giving to Indian a share in 
the contiol and direction of policy; complaints 
that India is being exploited for the benefit of 
England and being drained nf her wealth to the 
point of complete exhaustioD." Lastly, there was 
tho Universities Act whereby these seats 
learning have m leality hesn deprived of independ*' 
ence and freedom and made (ae ie now actually to 
discerned) so many departments of the State ; 
the constant belittling of the dignity, privilege, 
and authority of the Uigh Court*, —the tendency 
Wing to reduce them to the aUtus of glorified 
District Courts— and the gratuitous and un- 
^tifiaWe partition of Bengal. Lord Ourzoo’e 
Government, which was alraofit wholly personal 
and offensively autocratic, thus sowed the seeds 
of ihe utmost active popular unrest. His notions 
of the governance of India were laacticnarv, 
while Jus conUmpt for the educated Indian vika 
ro in *n8», that he relied on his own unaided 
^temanahip, of an exceedingly poor order, to 
S solution .nd 

S "'ll' i™e,a,nll, «nder- 

ino? ly Binee the great awakening after 

!„?*■ “• ‘l>» ml of tho native, ot 

taria creature, nf prehi.- 

bv aurK I. ’ ^ - eervitodo tempered 

ki.h.ev™™'™'” In ahorl, 

VinroS ™ arenming ,|„ 

for hiieelf „nt"o,d,*ihe *t*e'’tTt “ft' 

— the dir»oi .... y vne Jnctof tho deep unrest 

ini1™VrrareJ bv 

penmnai rnf,,_b„J 'u.e””eb'^T“”'‘° "*1"'’ 

As the writer in thl r;- thereof. 

m the Edinburgh EetUu} correctly 
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H ipiea for peace. 

BY 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF ROUUANIA 

Throughout the hell which we have mfide 

of 6^'a beautiful world, from lime to 
' time a word resounds, whose passing sweet* 
De«t sHrs oar souls as it were a message from on 
high— the one word, risging out lihea •Urion 
oall aboee the blood itau.ed fields and cities bUck 
with smoke ai d sio which are the outcome of our 
)oaat*d cieiliMtioA, echoing too within the depths 
>f erei) heart with the yearning of oo infinite 
regret, as our thoughts loroluatanl/ go back to 
those better days, in which men did not hro in 
perpetual CDiDity and strife, and thus hsd some 
leisure left for the cultivation of the noble arts of 
pesci. But since it now seems to be nnivcrsally 
recogniatil that waifsre in some shape or other 
IS the natural state of mankind, mid that it is 
iceambent OTi nations to be always armed to the 
teeth, in order to be ready at any moment fer 
attack or defence, the intellect and tne imagins 
lion should eeem but of trifling importance beside 
the vast machineij required for tbis tumble 
work of destruction. The world’s highest admi- 
ration is now given — aot to him tlie expre>«ioii 
of whose wise and noble thought baS increased 
the common treasiire of humanity and remains a 
priceless heritage to all futuie age*, neither to 
him who in some masterpiece has given os 
• new revelation of the eternal beauty hu 
inner eieion beheld, nor yet to him who by 
one of those great discoveries that enlatge 


our mental horiz in has thrown light on the dark- 
est, most baffling problems ; to none of these, its 
true benefactors, does it award the prize, but to 
the indmduat who by the invention of some new 
end terrifiz ergine of destruction furnishes us 
with the highly perfected means of hideous and 
wholesale slaughter Whet a teinbly significant 
eayingisthat of the Japauesa diplomatist who 
remarked 


For two thouieBd yean we kept peace with the 
rest ef the world, aed were known to it but by the 
marvele of our delicate etbereel ert, end the flaelv 
wrought productions of our iBeeninue handicrafts, and 
nowrie accounted barbarians! But from the day in 
which wo made war on other satioaa end killed nuy 
thouaenda of our idverianee, you at once admit our 
elaioi to rank among civiliaed nations 

THE LStSOS OP IktXV. 


When we consider the high pitch of civil- 
isalion to which during that protracted mil- 
lennium the quick witted, aensitive, versa- 
tile island folk attained -a civilisation which 
It IS to be feared, their recent more tangible 
and more brutal triumphs in another field 
may induce them to barter for a cheap veneer of 

Western civilisation little in harmony with their 
capacities or their tastes— when we gaze on the 
opalescent buea of those lovely landscapes for 
which their artists would appear to have dipped 
their brushes in some enchanted source, or handle 
the dainty toys which it might seem that fairy 
fingers alone could fabricate—, above all, when we 
listen to the old heroic legends and stories which 
form the subject of the national literature and 
whose spirit animatea the popular di-ama, as we 
are thus brought face to face with these multitu- 
dinous and irrefragable evidences of a widespread 
and perfectly homogeneous culture, vpootaneoa-ly 
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p\thR wliish raiglit have bsan irnpirinr» ftn^ an- 
couittging both for the rulers and the ruled 
But somehow the discontents were neglected or 
ignored in spite of all friendly warning, eo 
that they naturally grew in volnme “ and 
vigour till they had disagreeably forced themselves 
on the mind of the rulers, though too late in 
the day when the consequences arising from them 
had become palpible and alariniiig Howevei 
as they say evil is for good , so the evils which 
became rampant during tlie Cuizonian adminis- 
tration were indeed a blessing in diwiise. 

Said Sir Auckland Go*lnn ■ The task of the 
present g-neratioi. is iiiiquesli<jii*hl> f*r niore 
difficult ar,d fai moie delicate ” than that which 
awaitel former admuiistrators “To bend is 

fire ent.usted to thl An.-lo^, 
and carried nut as it 'uuaUy muaf 
province of a tree l*a.han!ent a r^e’i ‘tf 
1 thuR entei mg u,, a m,«t crit . d a* Z « 
the warning wasg.ttn beiimea, but m.foJiu. 
t w« not heeded even after tier. ty T ar^- ThS 

..,.1 h.d pro,., loVt. Trzj 

oh..,,.. I„J,. h.,| „ Id "P'," 

r„r '.t 

I...d, Morloy.od Mioto p,™ 

111. right pij.hologio.l hour, BoUi cliolT"” 
loll, „d roor.g.ou.ly .urvi.rd ih. ' ° 

set of their administrative career V ^ ‘ 

and what were their true necl, ,„,i 
■miLIrird Mioto,o„ th,7' , 

v-:";^'ir.r.i7r';r.'rSh’r^T 

mmdedly drew his facte. The reeuU of theeZit 


elTorls of both in one and the same direction 
pointed to the fact that th<* tine causes of the 
growing ferment had been studiedly neglected and 
that it was time to take the matter out of them 
80 AS to bring hack to a considerable extent that 
condition of contentment and satisfaction which 
was 60 essential for the purpose* of a well-ordered 
end free Government like that of the British. 

it was this fundamental ngreement on liie part 
of both, that an honest and sympithetic response 
OF fcn active character was imminent, and that 
deUy any longer would mean a political catas- 
trophe of nnpaialleled magnitude, which led to the • 
teforms Both failed not t, disci, igu, ah, to quote 
the wor^ of the writer „f the Edinburgh 
hevuw, “between justifiable complaintg of real 
grievances ami conduct based^on disaffection 
tewarda British rule*’ Recognising that the 
surest way to prevent sedition w.as to take 
away the matter of then both endeavoured to 
set alKiut the arduous tuk of auppressing sedition 
t - concilHting 

loform.^' Voie.niof judicious 

belnTl Oongresa had 

beeyrvng aloud incessantly fur many a long 

1 id Mnr-W^, °i •“''best Indian speeches 

-hip 

be a.ven ,, ‘“"■'g race. Here may 

"hid. Lurt “"dudun 7 

true reform then., I The course of 

"■th a...., , d.BlgJ. b“”,' ,'"■■1 

"dpi, .indiraM. iti n,.d 

lu^'u to ,,„it It P»P»l«r bt... 

anrest would neve, bav.. ,1. 
the Cong,e-w been iuslifi-^^-'’ 

Bober world and will I • 

Ite pnocipal work wm P^’^Wity. 

t-t'Wyand after great u^hervU. 

.jJ’*'® •'‘'^quentstag" ,* bi.K"., . . 

the object of ihia paoi tn i 1 T^’ ’* 
raenta of the reform* “' i® intrinsic 
introduced ,, whkh have 

•edition and preag Uw# wL.lh'^j®''’^’''® 

bich have side by sled 
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ous funciion. With one haoJ extended in (riend 
»hip, the politicians of our day boH in the 
other the lustch ready with which to kindle the 
torch of discord, and the exijjencies of modirn 
eUtecralt, swayed by the rise and tall ot the 
money mirket, may to-moirow make enemies of 
those who yesterday were brothsrs-in arms And 
where grooiids of mutual distrust once exist, the 
increased facilities of eommunication between 
different countries, far from tending to further 
friendly Intercourse, do hut serve to widen the 

A nllfUKR IDSiU 

lluw differsitt It might be, if divmttng uur* 
salves »( unworthy suepicions, and whilst atriving 
ones more to Ins up to a higher ideal, we could 
allow ourselves quietly to read ths benefit of 
thcee practical improreoeotii, which the sccunu* 
UVed aapSTience v{ past getieratvons and the tn 
fcntire genius ot coo'lern times have combined to 
bestow upon u*. Amoog these, the rapidity 
and case of travel i« surely one of the 6r«t end 
best. Thaokstotfaespee^lwiibwhieh the longest 
jiurneys are now accompluhed, distancw— if we 
may not precisely claiu to have dons away with 
It— is at all events nu longer an insunnountable 
obeUcls to uur visiting scenes of tperial interest 
and altracti m sren when siluetsd at tbs furthest 
eods of the earth Famcai histoncsl sites, tbs 
glorioiis monqmerVi of enti.iaity, whatetrr nslur* 
al besulise or artistic trwMirs each Und lasy 
ccntain, all these have row become eseily stressi 
ble to many thcusAC Is, utterly l>eyv.D) the resrk 
el wheal they formstly l»y. IIow few homaB 
hemes sre in 1,^ ,n our day coo lenee-f to spend 
their tires ca the self same i^it and in th* n»ltt 
of those vary snrro Jrdmgr aniorg wLich they 
Were been I Xov is the hard D*cewuSy cf lifelcrg 
exits fr"a» the home cf their youth eow a* 
fcrruerly i<ipc«»d on those aJvvctorco* spsnta 
whom a But la smbitK-n s*r 4a f eth as pK>oea»sc{ 
rint.aaticD to serve U-e.r cmir try and baBMc.ty 


in some remote region at an advanced outpost. 
Xot, however, from regard to the mere conve- 
oience of the individual do ne eet so high a store 
on the improved corih'ions cf modern travel, 
but catbcc on account of the ble^ings to the 
world at Lirge which must eventually result 
tbcrvfrotn Theta were no real gam to man' 
kind, did the ingenuity and skill wliuh enable 
ua to move so swiftly from place lo place serve 
but to gratify the idle eimosity of the tmirint or 
to further the selfitii interests of men of business ; 
here aa sl-.ewhere there are ether than utilitarian 
ends at stake, and the perfected niechanbin of 
rath new system of loccmution ineolres iviues 
fraught with deep significnncs For, undoubtedly 
the possibility of vieitmg fotsign lands must be 
reckoned as one of the greatest of those material 
adrantagsii which were formerly restrirtsd to 
certain pnvllege^l classes, but may now be enjoyed 
by tbs majority of people. All of us who have 
travvlled must bavs been conscious of the widen' 
ing of our arrtal bonton as we atep outside the 
frontim of our native Und, 

TD8 irrim or tuvil. 
flow efteo, if our studies have but rightly pre* 
pare<l ua for the loiprea-ions we are to teccire, 
■loea not thu first aspect of another country come 
upon qv with Ihs fircerfa rereUlion, makirg 
clear at a gUcce mueb winch seeiae<l hitherto 
iccumpreLera.ble la the hiatory cf its past. And 
the longer we dwell upon iTv ml, the eto»«r our 
aseociatiuo with il« inhabiUnts, the more surely 
do w* fit, I thi* firet iBipreasion— as of a new 
world eu I lenly opened cat before ov— confirmed 
and etnnetheoed by eaheequeut rxperirr.co. For, 
when, after lorg years spent amorg a cstioo, 
living Its l.f« ar J siwakicg it* speech, «a have Ui. 
come su-fcienlly imprrgr.aUd with icorel atmos- 
phere to r>cstret« to lU lEtcnst «>n), it wi'I not 
he tnerely the ons special type tf human wsciety 
We tepTevniled which we shall have learrl to 
nrdertUfcd. Ut we may »:», fcy ojctra^.^ej it 
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tlifi Constitution, had the true insight of the 
politiail sepr, as if by intuition, to be the 
Viceroy of India It was llie happy combination 
of two such men which alone hns accomplHbed 
all that we see to-day. Foi such men India 
cannot but express its w.-irmesi gratitnde and 
for the time bo at rest and thankful Let 
cur countrymen remember again whit the 
sagacious Sir Auckland firmly inoilcated a 
quarter of a century ago “ It is cleir as the 
. noon-day sun th..t none can now put hak the 
hand upon the dial a leactionarj policy (improb- 
able at any time in India, unless the prog, ammo 
of successive English Cabinets, of either pirty 
were to be abandoned, reversed or lepudiated) has 
now from the force of oirciimslancea become, 
if persistod in, by far the greatest political danger 
^ which our rule in India can be possibly exposed.” 
The recognition of this burning truth both by the 
> Indian and the Anglo Indian alike must at once 
lead to the most gratifying results later on. 

Ill conclusion, no Indian esn over-rate the in 

valuable iervieo rendered to his cause, dean.te all 

'S by Lort. Morlsy 

«n.l Hmto Th.y l,„„, OiK, tb« 

Mvioura of the Indian fjtate at a very criiStal 
Juncture in herhJstory OeneraiionstocLemusl 

cherish with gratitude their liberal and vivifv- 

th5 H new life Vo 

coun.ry. It has put new heart In the most 
»>« stimulated and encouraged 
the hopM of tiioi? who with reasoned opiimrem 
a« rejoiced at what has already bee. accinpH.h- 
ed. It haMn short, kindled further asnirat5o«. 
of a healthful character whirl, ar? bmind^ ir. tUo 
course of lovolving jeara to be amply realist 
Says the writer in the ^nhnrgh rJtUw— ' 

i’‘°"'*r*'i ’‘1 "'*■'» J-nposa, Me to over- 
rate the value of I/ird Miirlfv'a presence *t tt.^ 

Though we lack at pree-nt precise knowledge of 

the part he has taken in giving tnih ».? 

.jj oth., ,k,;, 8 « , 'z': 

.(k™ ti„t it h., „„ i;; “ ^ 

tbro.sb„o.ti,,.;,„gp„i,8, w„ 
rf.™p.ll,y b.l.(.r, |,i„„|( 

The not. of Lora Miol-.V 

IhriTob I.'"*'" KOOl.„„rf 

the people. He recopni*ct not cnil« *t, * 
thepartyofasa^Mnation wa, wholly 
in numbers, but also ll,at it ha. 
on the people of India who re«r,KI it2f 
dastardly murder, with honor an^ deiLtaU^ 
He has treated the forroilabU and c»-aeW 
Situation which he found in India with patua-. 


without weakness, with firmness without harsh- 
ness. He has poKsi.d more lepressive laws and 
taken more absolute action than any Viceroy 
since Canning, and yet has never lost the con- 
fidence nor alienated the sympathies even of those 
sections who were most opposed to the measures 
ho found necessary to adopt. That is a fine 
achievement highly creditable to his statesmanship 
and character and of supreme benefit both to 
India and England. We are quite sure that in this 
just estimate of the sterling worth of Lord Minto 
as Viceroy of India, In lians to a man will agree. 
Indeed, it is because on Ins retirement that 
estimate has been fully recognised that his depar- 
ture was accompanied by so many spontaneous 
and enthusiastic demonstrations in his honour. 
It has been broadly said that that since the 
departure of Lord Ripon no Viceroy has won the 
heart and regaid of Indiana so well and so 
genuinely as the modest Lord Minto who left 
these shoies just a few weeks ago. His name 
will foi ever be associated with Canning and 
Ripon and geneiations of Indians will cherish 
it with gratitude and affertion.” 

"'fh which we set out has now been 
concluded. We bare endeavniiied in this piper to 
prwiit to the reader the broadest of tho broad 
Jeaturee which have signalised the administrative 
careei of Lorda Morley and Minto. It is to be hoped 
w© lave given as fair and impartial an account 
^ tb^e features as was possible under existing 
C'vnoot resist thetempUtion 
the miJ?' * without reproducing 

observations ol 

rir.7« b ’"r I •* in the very last 

©ble and Independent 
SrU r Vice, oyalty. They are 

*hich we devoutly hooo will b© 
men ^ « IT* T country- 

rba w„r»l ' '"""y examples of 

would be IwlTr," ^ 

SVrai I''" •* sK^iriliD 

guidance we'^mav practical 

our palicy that tlfo ^ "“urce as the basis of 
must remain IJritish India 

the almolui.. ty\>a w j 

Councils nf « J' ' "•P^’^d by consultative 

■»'’ '■y " 

"f pure loc.! 

political setivities in that 

• ©pint not of distrust ”1'*“’ ^"^ted In 
notaa! conCd.nce and co'7 
which the reform. ^ t 'V^^tion— a spirit 
Morley hive doa. tn.. 1. . ^'*^** Minto and liord 
7 nsvedoa, much to reetore an! encourage." 
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coiir»r>ation with hij only mentiona 

Genr.sn, I »m nfraiil, in which to apeak to liw 
tervanU, and English to his horses ! 

SICSIC *3 A lanSRatL LAXat'AOE 
Hut lam nanienng far fium aiitjecl, and 
feethow little I have dwelt on that part of it 
which is nearfat to my heart, on my w»ah, Batnily, 
to diacorer in our nioilcrn way 9 cf life and tbougnt 
the fleinenta moat c<pth1e of beroiiuni; useral 
factors in the mii«o of true civili»ntioi» I h»»a 
inei to point to the widespien 1 atinly of UnRuage 
aa one of ihe<a most intent agents SmietiiuesI 
have wondei-rd whether music might not eflett 
elill more by aituallyaerving asa unisered itn 
gnage, uiid>rstJod ly all men alike, all oier the 
worM, and therefore bunging ali things into 
harniony. Jlut. nr\ng«ti ana, no uiusii laa \et 
been kno vn to poseess this eharaUer of «ni»ei 

»alAy. Whilst wealo'ili natmally expect tofii.d 

that this inarticviUie yet wondrou'ly m.hlult'ed 
form el afseech, an tpc to express eieri ahxleand 
infleiiincf hurjan emotior, noiiU from whatcter 
regmri U ctiue, at once aetken re-pinsise xhocs 
in the kctrta of all liateners— it wnul.t rather >«eoi 
M if in artiiel Net thanatioi.al temperament eeery- 
•here peculiarly refractory ineiiery mtmfestatioo 
of the gentut of another nati <n in >hit particular 
tpharo of art. The lolliieoc* nf a great poet is 
never fonfifttsl to the nariow limit* of hi* own 
country Itomcr. n«nle. and .^hiVe-peare belong 
t'lhfl whole world aliae The wtli* great 
pairtrra, t,vi, are common propertr. no •|«*ri*l 
trainirg n r*"iuired to ren ler the w»rt» of • great 
master intcllixihle to the lohabilanl* of another 
eniintry than ih»l whuh pare him birth Corot 
will b* a* readily vinler»tvil a.a Turnae h« an 
Fnjlahman of culture, end a Sj>aniaH whoaa 
taste has Wi. forme-t In t!i» <XHilempI»ti>sn cf 
Miitillo an! VeTsfcjii** wi!l he es] tally rapable of 
apprecMling >li.h-l Vng.lj or Ilnnibraoli Not 
•o IS It with mils c : her Urgiiac*. f ’v all it ap- 
l-Hr**, ri^.r.n} aimple. is in real.ly diff.'reti 
ti«te.l t> an ex'rasrlinari degree frioi t »» to 
fme, frnn thor* to •bore, an 1 time an I effwt are 

*■'•1 It took Iioj jesra eern for tlie ipMter 
yism* of the pr»*t German cempneer* to win 
true reel gnil on from the h ghlr rul'ieatest, ait* 
IsTtng pnh’io ef Erarre. and, n.ai rerrf. it m 
erle tn^ar that the eioellent aounf irhwil cf 
airslem Fr-n-b mneicae* i* be^ineirg to chtam 
e hearsnc in lotieg Genuine ff b» a 

"r-tU et*.pt,on the wwlitcf Gwhirl tVeeoer. 
"'^.ve apaed.'y nataralt^-l throagtn-ut Eor*pe, 1 
beJiere thu* to be due in the £rat place to the 


nttraotive ehancter of his drama tie subject*, to the 
iDtereat sttacliing to tlie old atones and legends 
eroirn by him into his music, rather than to 
the indiience of the musical KeCting itself. In the 
same way the Scnp^ual subjects chnseo by Handel 
were the primary cause c-f the awiftly achieved 
andabiling popiilnrity he enjoyed in England, 
and some anch reasons will, 1 think, always bo 
discoveiesl to liaie prevailed wherever natmnal 
prejudice hut apparently been quickly and easily 
nvercome On the olhet' hand, the mii«ic of 
Eastern rations i* tu this iliy aa liicninprehensible 
and auharnmnioiis to oiir ear A* ours is doubtless 
■I'lmeloJious anil discordant to their*. 


THE sicx or Tnt win. 

Music then will evi.feiitly neier fiirnish the 
mmnxiD ground on whuh Mie nations of the earth 
are ti» m»a*t in amitt It may In p>-rhapa that in 
course of time acme higher and purer torm of nit 
may be esolved free from all national pecul.ari* 
tics whuh all iistioR* nay iheiefore with equal 
right rUim for their i"vn A mere Utopisn irram, 
•owe will Mt but at thi« aeaum of the year «uch 
dreams are not ao easily (]|sregarde<! With the 
Christoiaa bell* ringing llieir glad tiding* fn our 
ear*, our thoughts naturwlly revert to the hops 
newly horn into the wot! 1 nineteen eenturiee ego 
■n the humble stable tt Ucthlcherc There In the 
mrstcri >ua silence of the glonona Eastern night, 
orme the msassci of the bpint to Ihoee whom 
the honda nf the C**h h»td fast That pwitoise, 
o1 Ireedum to The cpprrssrd, tl strength to 
the weak, vf health to the sick, of rest Kr> the 
weara. and of joy to all who mourn, sytn* 
in the Star that let the wanderers to the 
e;»it, hsa never since been estinguist.,! in the 
heart* of oisn Dimmed ard darkened though it 
might be at times by error, by ni»-ry or mme. 
It has yet conliniied to shine on, now with a 
fohier. row with * brighter glow, throiiehout the 
*C-. enl the werU rn winch that light hsa once 
dawned can never again be the same it waa 
Wfor* Me must not then despair; however 
g'o'my the near pwepecl .-.-m, l«t na |nok out 
wMb emSl-rcw t, »V e distant horiron fer align 
of the rewlisatipn rf our dearest hofsm It r»ata 
with oirselvee. with each ore cf n», either to 
help to frustrate tJ,.*— hopes tn cur peceration 
crtowrektohtingabciit the.r (alStmant M-hat- 
^ .1, oI ,, , 1 , 

lor which are eorebat aeeta to make but alow rro- 
ge-^ .. know that *o>r..r or later »hegool«u,« 
-0.1 tnomrh. an! .11 ,he.ngel«. 

Goi>f«nll to men T 


•ory ‘rea-eo 


Earth J 
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OaTtrnir “mIIM the attention of th'W# who 
tVa p'ihlic heM hy him to th« 

BBw edacstion policy Bnd »lw«yB took oi^won to 
derUre that tha (chonU wouM promote one of 
the leading purpo*M of UrillaS nite which w*» to 
pr»p»ro t!ie people for *etf -goverBinent It cor 
Uinly wa* not aupposel that at any eabvriucnt 
time a policy would be adopted which wouM 
dimppoint the legitimate hopee thue created" 8u 
much fur the virha of a ruler in n<nga) more 
than CO yeara agti, and it U nearly dO yearaago 
aince I myeelf heard another Limtenanl O per- 
nor, Sir George Campbell, whoee Undersecretary 
! then waa, declare tu a large ilengali audience 
that he looke i forward to the time when a lien 
galllonaeof Cummone wouM he eilting aritUin 
tlie walla of the building in which he waa apeak 
■ eg I rejoice to ad I to theee utterancee of oiir 

liberil-minded pred*ceaaor< a quotation ff«-m a 
recent apeech by Sir George Clarke, the prr«enr 
Governor of H nnhay, who haa ehnwn htmaelf on 
rru)« than one occaann to be the worthy in- 
heritor of the traditinna of Hlplnnalone and N*al- 
culm, In ad.lreealng the aiulenta of the F-r 
gaewn Callage at Poona in Augoat laat Sir 
George Clarke eau! s—“ The object and duly of 
Omriiment wee to lead the mixol raree <if India 
onward* towards the time when a nati-in capable 
of aelf.governmant wauH be built up" 

There would aeam to be a aiifBcieoity wide 
cimvage between the leadera of the two echoola of 
policy whoMB utterance* I have quoted There i«, 
in fact, an irreconcilable difli-renca between the 
ideta iifMalioIra and Elphinetorn who regarded 
our rule a* temporary, rnanifeating itaelf in gia 
dual and incteaeing coreeaaione 'rhilh rn lime 
would culminate in entire autonomy, and the 
views of those who represent the prevailing cur- 
rent of modern official oomion which will make 
no compromise in the matter of principle and 
contemplates the permanence of a benevolent 
But there is at least one pmnt of 
J^nity in the sincere and genuine desire by which 
both aidoa are animated, according to their lights, 
to act for the welfare ol the Indian common- 
wealth : and there is another in that both caueee 
are absolutely united in their conviction thet the 
bond which links India and England together 
cannot be snapped 

All sensible Indiana are perfectlv aware that 
the *-veraticeof the ties which bind England and 
India together would only spell disester. All will 
admit that the process of the adaptation of India 
for Home Rule may be and must be a long and 
weary one Such is the attitude of the educated 
clsseea whose claims and aspirations England has 


now to ft*e On *he other !i»iid, England has 
incnrrwl lUbilltiM and reep>n«ibilitie* on ac-ount 
of In lit which esnnot be set aside The cha- 
racter of the work which Hr* before her ii com- 
plex and delicate. England can no more break 
from her past then ran India break from the tra 
ditiona of her history An abrupt retreat would, 
«a I have said elsewhere, >>e to act like a man 
who sh mid ki Inapa ehil 1 and then in a 6t of 
repentance abandon it in a tiger jungle. 

I* It ti-o much therefore to hope—notwith- 
st<n ling the growing unrest in India, on the one 
hand, and the growing estrsngament end hanlen- 
mg ofpniilical and social retalions which appear 
to be manifesting themaMvea on the other— that 
It ■« not ton late to look far the general accept- 
ance of a policy among the ruler* of India which 
ahall fall Ui-k on the old i Isals of her rulers in 
days gone hy and which atiH finds an echo in the 
present time, reviving that trust in nritish faith 
and confilenre in British profeasions whiHi are 
the atfegiiar-l of pence I Are we, to adopt a 
homely phrsse. to put op the ahuttera a* the 
dawn approaehf., and ORCB for ail to bang, holt 
and bar the duor against the aspirations which 
we have ourselvs* taoght and encouraged the 
people of India to feel and agpresa f Or, ere we to 
atopt and modify our syetem of adoiiniairatloD to ‘ 
the changing grooves of political reconstruction on 
new principles alwaye held before our eyea end to 
which all our efTorts should converge? The truth 
j*.a,M Oliailley has pointed out in his recent 
book on India, which haa been welcomed with 
such approval, from different points of view in 
all quarters, that the rCle of the British Govern- 
ment might be an attractive and splendid one. 
That rule, he tells ua, is the education of the 
whole pwip e, Ihsir preparation for self govern- 
meat and the evolution and encouragement of a 
"'j'’r *'*“*'«'>dering “necessary the 

end of British domination, and the commencement 

work'’"’^TI, ■‘nJ magnifiue.,; 

work There i«. indeed, no real alternative bet- 
ween thw conaummation and fighting forever the 
jwactionaiy and obscurantist Nationalism or Nihi- 
lism of the Extremist, An empire which .^L 

"iutS'nien ‘we 

^|y the only classes in India whoso 

worth winning unless we acknowlsd^^ t'k' le 

on theaehnowledgmsnt, that complete self vf 

ment is the goal for which '^'®'®.»«''-go»«rn- 
M the justification of our presence in'Td 
the political problem of the future is to 
the period of transition so that »!,!= * , 
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of rtec-vy. Such nii event’ 54 possible, if now strnto 
of sO"iety find their waj to thesiirfnce «n.1 ^ffoid 
fresii eoilin whicii the Beeds of progtesa m>y tfclun 
root. There ftre elreidy bigns that llie rising socidl 
force of labour may accomplish this great purpose, 
and make tho limbs of the old Titan, Englmd, 
yo-angegain. It would be an interesting spectt- 
latioii to consider what chingea this would imply 
in tUs) BnUsU Goveitiment beyond *he «ea», but 
Buebane«miuy would take ua too tar ftosa tbo 
present subject. 

In India itself the Victorian Age naa come and 
gone with a different meaning a«d a different 
issue. It hss in no sense been an »ge of fruit 
bearing tint mi'nnug gr.vth Rather, it has 
been cho day of eiudl ta^uinugs. Cli^it men 
aroxa, struggling against tne deadn-Sx and m* 
diflcienee around th' 111 . Xli y -xjwed the see la nf 
the futuia Ui d Itfc them buiied in the mass of 
populic Itieituexa waiting ( >c n better time to 
germinate. There wa*, lodeed, early >n the period, 
ft remarkable and almost precocious revival m 
Bengal, but it witnesaed no maturity The c&tion 
as a whole aceoied not as yet to have gathered 
strength to bring to the birth tUe forces that were 
latent. Even the Bengal movement seomed Im » 
time to die away and disappear. The same thing 
happened to many other less important baddioga of 
i.ew national vitality. To change the metaphor, 
the picture presented was that of a nation 
awakening slowly out of prolonged elumber. A 
new dawn wasbieaking, somewhat clouded wBli 
miflf-, but lightened here and there with gleams 
of brightness. 

It is my purpose in this brief article to con- 
eider one aspect only of the Victorian Ago in 
India, namely, the type of work accomplislied by 
the British rnle, its gains and its defecta I aliaU 
not deal with indigenous developments except 
indirectly. 

As wo attempt, with a balanced judgment, to 
trace the eflects of Ilritisb occupation, the verdict 


of history is on the whole favourable. It is true 
that in the early days of the Eist India Company 
private greed and rapacity, esptcially in Bengal, 
wrought ft havoc and desolation scarcely less vast 
and cruel than that of fi'rmer invasiocb. The latter 
hall ol the Eighteenth Century, brilliant «a it 
was with records of physical daring, revealed ft 
nioiat conscience among the tnders and ruleiw 
that was unspeakably con iipt .lud also corrupt- 
ing to EngUni itself which eent them forth. 
Rut the great wave of religious and philanthropic 
enthusiasm, which goes by the name of the Evan- 
gelical Revival, was mounting higher and higher 
in the home country. It brought in full flood ft 
passionate desire to emancipate the slave, the 
piiounerand the oppiessed. To this enthusiasm 
of humanity Ilurke made hia memcrable appeal 
Oil he.ialf of the liindus in their wenkneM and 
distrcMS. Borke'e eicqueiice may bnve been florid 
Olid even wearisomeand his facts eaaggerated but 
Oie moral drift of his great speeches was right In 
the main and the heart of England warmly rts- 
ponded. Enrliamentary control began to bind 
one by one the forces of evil which had broken 
loose. The old privateering and looting days 
passed elowly nway. Hands that were clean from 
bribes took up tha reins of adminietiation, and 
before the close of the century the permanent 
Bettlement ol Bengal had become an Bccomplisbed 
fact. 

The history of the Nineteenth Century in India 
baa been, from theEnglUh aide, with many lapses, 
ft lecoid of recovery f.om intolerable commer- 
ual rapacity, and a glow but Btf'sdy advance in 
juat and tolerable civil Gjvemment. Tlie special 
features which have Flood out with prominence 
have been tboae of law «nd order, peace and 
aetttement. To the Indian Oontinont, weltering 

in the chaos of decaying dynasties, warring reli- 
gions, ca.le antipathies, and racial feuds, this 
peaceful seltUment has been an inestimable 
hoop. 
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Delhi a sham Gothic clock-tower and a terra 
cotta Town Hall, built like a Greek Temple, stand 
side by side as a perpetual record of British taste 
at its very worst. Only very slowly has the 
ancient architecluie of India and the Eiat come 
to be studied with sjmpatbetio eyes and ita beau- 
ties appreciated. 

This parable may be applied stage by etage to 
the educational fabric, which has been erected in 
India daring the U.l fifty jeare The work w.aat 
Lrsl undertaken with an almost insolent contempt 
for ancient Indian literature and culture. Tnia 
vand.b.mi.apparenlin Macaulay’, r,„o„, 
ileelf. There cam. the second rf 

ponment. Various new d.aiga, 1„ 1„„ 
mn were adopted, of them 
in etyl. ,„d etrncturo It ,s noticbl. that 

Victorian standard, of 
Jno.m,cii1lur,,l,„.utenf., 

ban in the West, r^.,^ 

1. nly in pr...n. g.„.r.„„„ „,,, 

'«lly to und.mtand bow un- 
.mtri lo^indian, thoso n.iliuri.n standard, must 

“ in order to complete tli. piot„„ 

^dviertylie Ohri.t,,. Mi™o„, which " ti.l 
■ring ,|„ ,„„„5 .lieinu. 

he lari.h. and the aborigm.,, 
had nwm^rily u, be bail. „p 
beginning h™nd..,on, bad to b, l.id, ,.|,g„,/, 
learnt, ^ « S 

«bgien triObt^ted. Juu «. 
thK,b.r.wa, ..first,,,,,, att-m,.".:'::^”;" 
Tb..wbicb.b,„i„,„„.ri..'’ 7”^; 

indeed, J c^rTT™' 

•b. bigb.r„.,e.,bow,r. b.„i,bw, 

...b„ b^im. d.„.,d„r ^ 

eien for f rod and clothing Jl.r, ..j , 


missionary of spiritual genius entered into the 
very heart of religious India, and was able to keep 
the Indian Christian cummuiiity true to the best 
religious traditions of the country ; but generally 
speaking theie was too much Western external 
pressurohoth in the manner and conduct of life. 
There was too little quickening of thejnner spirit 
so that the true Christian character should 
develop in indigenous ways. Here again, it is 
only within the present generation that a new 
spirit has prevailed in missionary circles, a spirit 
which may bo summed up in the great words of 
Christ,—* I came not to destroy but to fulfil.’ 

The Victorian Age, therefore, in India was on 
all sides, a period of new beginnings. It wit- 
nessed the reform of old abuses. It was marked 
by the consolidation of peace and Justice. It was 


In astrong, rough-hewn way great achievements 
were realised by the rulers, and solid virtues 
maoifeeted. But, on tl.e other hand, in tho 
spiritual changes which took place, where the 
lower life of the people wssaflocted by the English 
rule, the touch was at first superficial rather than 
e)»inU.ot.c; the principle of assimilation was 
notUearly g.a^pe.j or uodersto-id. Those pioneer- 
."S virtues, which Imd been invaluable for the 
««gher work of laying ,h«,„,teri.l foundations, 
were not -uUi.ient where finer and more delioate 
werkwato be undertaken. The comparative 

bvT'” was balanced 

by the comparative failure which took place, 

sentL V ""»donotto action but to 

eentiment. „ot to justice but to sympathy. 

cnnoi’ IWtisb , ule in India 

-onot confine lUelf to the tark, of the pobVemsn 

Oovern- 

ment must nec*-SMnlr Lor.i..- * 

tn-t the dead hand that 
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UY POLITIKOS 


tt WO well tried und sturdy helm«iBen, «)>o 
had steered tbe grent berk uf Indian Statu 
^ with consummate courage, calm resolution 
and shiewd sagacity, niidat the singing billows 
and cj clonic weather of nbnormalli long dnration, 
bare now simultaneously retired from their 
respcctire post cl Duty and Honour, They are 
oi>« resting on their oars after liavu g success 
fully narigated the bark through many a &ylU 
and Chanbdis and biought lior to a haven of 
aafety and rest. Veteran mariners were they, 
worthy of the geniua of the great Anglo Saxon 
race which aeema born to rule Tliey weteeslled 
upon to undarlake a most arduous and re<ponsible 
duty, urprscedenUd in the annah of the country, 
■t a critical juncture Men of less iMurage and 
resolution night hare quailed at it, nay, shrunk 
fron iccepting it But he it said to rheir credit 
and honour that Lords Motley and Ktmto fear* 
Wly and full haartedly accepted that evil of 
duty and arquittsil theuseUes in then respectiee 
peat with commanding insight and political 
prescience which are the theme of unirer<al praise 
IQ Eogland and India alike. They have amply 
and most surcsasFully discharged the great trust 
reposed in them With a aingleneas of purpose 
and devotion to Duty, they bare laid broad and 
deep the foundations nf the British lodMii Em- 
pire on more liberal pnceiples than before — 
priDcipIvs urgently demanded by the exige. cies 
of time and the greater progress of tha penple, 
principles wliceo far reaching influence is destined 
to bring about the most benefleent results. In 
short. It may be said without fear cf contradiction, 
that Lords Jtorley and Minto have now estab- 
lfc>hs,l th»ir claim for a conapicuoua plvee in tba 
rangavrl of distingniihed British statesmen of 
the past and harereareil a monument cf their 
own mere durable than braas or the kingly 
pytstnids of E^ypt 


It is, indeed, meet premature to ofler at so 
•arty a period a perfectly just and impartial e«ti 
mate cf the career of these two statesmen, of Lord 
Slgrtey as the Secretary of State and of Lord 
Mmto •« tbe Viceroy cf India. The erecte wttb 
whk-hlheirnamea witlbeim pen<habty associated by 
nislorj are yet too fneh. The>e were cnlr enacted 


yesterday and we, their contemporaries, are too 
near to be able, tinged as we must be in spite of 
oorselrea with out own prejudices and predilic- 
tions, to form that estimate which History her- 
self, in the course of time, must (ronounce with 
uofaltenug tongue and rhadamaiitbine justice. 
To aay that their administration of the country 
during the last five eventful years was peifect 
would be to indulge in fiibome praise No 
human organisitioD has known to be perfect; 
neither can any human being claim a perfection 
and an infallibility which are not within their 
reach Opinions, of course, differ as to the reme- 
dies they resolved upon from time to time for the • 
repression of ansrchical deeds of a few hairbisin- 
ed and misguided persons. And eo, too, on the 
policy ol putticg into operation obsolete regula- 
Uui.s for the deportation of estimable persons 
without a tittle of legal justification. The 
cooaeainalion awhile of such men unheard is 
indeed a theme on which much has been and will 
be said and written Opinions aUo differ on tbe 
larger and broader policy of concilistion tbe cH- 
tnax of which is undoubledly the enlarged and re- 
formed Legielatire Councils of the Empire with 
tbe elementa of popular rvpreeentation in k rudi- 
mentary form This conflict of opinion on the 
twofold policy of rrpreanon and concilialion 
nmulUneouily pot into practical operation will 
continue to be Ih* theme of controversy til] such 
time that the {wssiun and prejuilice prevailing 
thereon bare subsided and left the atmospheie 
clear for the impartial historian to weigh it in 
tbe balance and pronounce his verdict. 


IW 


But It IS permissible at this juncture, white 
the event* are elill fresh in men’s minds, to take 
a broad and compiehensive anrvey of tbe princi- 
pal feature which has characterised the Morley 

Minto administration Attached to no party and 
intere^t-'o only for the truth and candour of His- 
tory. we have ro hesiution in recording tbe fact 
that It has created an epoch The Indian mind 
bad long before awakened to what it* future 
nae-Uanda-spintioos should be, and how those mar 
befulfillcvl and gratified Tlat awakening might 
be eaid to hare been ei-ibly perceived and felt 
•OOO afier the tmparalleled Hetnonstrations which 
arciMiipar led the retirement from hn Viceroraltv 
of the late ever lamented Maroma of nicon - 
India’, most beloved a.vernor General. An able 
^11 latter awia^ II, the government cf 
HisI^idaSip generally Identified with the late 
Sir Aocklenl Colvin, adJrewwd a letter to the 
iHo>w«r(17th December 1881) headed— ■< if it bo 
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wliilo one is a compsrt b3-iy, knit to one anoJier 
like tlie memberg of r Urge {nmily, the other is 
uplitupinto castes aiidcUweg, with customs snd 
prejuJiceg pecul’isr to each. It must beaaid 
to the credit cf t\va llrahmin that when ht 
becumpfeR Christian, he bids an evtrUsling fare- 
well to caste and its attendant e\ils An inter 
niiiigling, however, is taking place which is cer- 
tain to exert a powertnl I'lfioenve and piove an 
important factor in the furm ition of a solid eom- 
Tsunity. Mingling of Wool, within wi«<‘ ai.d proper 
limitationa nill proie as pMfitahle hs it has been 
in the growth ol the Kiigli-h na'ion With the 
advance of enlightenment and h growing epint of 
rraternity, interonngliog will proceed at a rapid 
jHiee. The evils of raitnsge witUtii (be limits 
of consanguinity arc already telhn;; or certain 
portions of the cituoiunily 

In halt Chrirliana, howeier, enjoy privilege* 
which are dsiiirul to their bre'hten beyond the 
j'eU of the Church Tli'y are not b>>und by the 
fiiitum of infant marrng-, life loi g wiUwl.noil, 

% ria'rivlions ax to fou I an I clothii g, cn lle^ cere* 
nn net anl fr<«|U<nt ej^Koxive matnage 

tnA 111 *, th* jjntfxniilv ajtlem, anl ubei irr** 
niorxhl* I irlrri* tinier alnch Ilmlut ate grmn- 
i'lgat prr*rilt xnl fri'in wl k!i *l.ey are lot gingt > 
in' irlieiel AU'leeH. they t-iij <) the C- i.>Ut t 
irotfctionol the , lh«ir W*. fn^t.t 

artl brn<f*rl>r, Ic, Im, t*liri.ti,r.« bar* thus a 
great fiSure Ufore them an! if tb*y UVe an 
cirJy aSvjcUg- of th« they hava a-tuie 1 

tlwy wiUjUy a »->-•. in.p.tt„,t prt in iJa 
Rat.->n I i.llirgcf Ir ?u. 

To a grMt evt--*, Icfiar. Ct.n« 1 j»t , »,» a 
ate peap'p. U-lh n.*n ard av.m.R A- a f,..*Ur 
cf e:ut*«>, thrir g.tU C- to«f.<xt a. w.U at tbajf 
l.?y. Tiinr vrry at*rr Sr.r* at Cborrh la « halp 
towarvf* I.UrafC One c iv ,,,ey f,,. 

(fokte* »s *t> Ihl vn C^Ti>t.»e ; eccref- 

irg ts j'OpvUt.r-i, ii »tT.«ld W «'.ty »ee wutef 
♦mj f tty ! T!.'’ vWomw 


future progress. NoUvithatanding their general 
poverty and helplessness, bd<1 the disadvantages 
BrietDg from ancesti-al servitude and ignorance (for 
nearly five sixths of the community have been 
drawn from the depressed cUsses), they have 
produced 1 c. D , C M.D.'s , 1 ll, I. , 19 M.A.’s , 7 
B C.E.’6 , 22 MB ik 0 M.’s , 3G B.U. it s.’fl , 76 B.L.'s , 
110 LT.'s, and 720 ba's. Their women cnn 
tanst «f 2 u a's., I M D., 9 u l.’s , and 2 lt.’s. 

Tims, tn the matter of higher education, Indian 
Christian progress haa been highly commendable. 
Tney have left far behind the Eurasian and Mils* 
eufman comwiiinity. At the last Convocaticn 
68 Indian Christiana took their degroea, against 
8 Eurasians and 6 MiiaeulmansI Bulk for bulk, 
they »ro far ahead of non-Urahmins. The com* 
petition now is between tho llrehmin and the 
Indv-n Christian. These aro having a neck to 
neck nu-e »o far aa quality of sucews is concerned ; 
but «s regards number, the Brahmin keeps the 
goal There are nine times as many Brnhmln 
BtVaa Indian Chrlatiin I In proporlion to 
popuUlion, It ought to bs only llireo times. 
Thix IS •» the oioro creditable to the inherited 
intelligriica and diggnl perxeveiancn of tho Brail* 
ti«« But it u graitfying to toto that while Vhc 
•iinuil output of Ilralimiii Oradiiatea ehows a 
t»td*n-j t> dwreaiw, il,sl of 1 iidian Cliri>.',ian» 
Widicatra a eUady iiirux.r. Luxury and comfuit 
aia the o-dy nr.kxoii width both the Jlrobinin 
and kis romf«.titor am hk^Jj. to wrtvk th-ir 
onward eart-rr. 

TIa roinniunity {» not rich in jU p)(u. 4 w»lon 
of WUrv. But with the few «Wy Jiave, they have 
fwcon well. They have an A»a,K-i»iiot!, n l(<'n«'6t 
a..l . IWi leT.t Punt, ergnn of their own, the 
" now the only UVeify 
hi'hri UagmiH* oii^ucUA liy 
eof two Tefnj<r«iirf Aw/xua 
w 5Ii»kjo«.ary fiorirtira. Bat 
ercejr.,,.,,, 


Ctewtwn /BtnV.(, j 

For all |«„ttr 
and a U.Jr, 
tlnbsor.liwooi ll,„ 
w>lV on* h«wc*ur*ll» 


of rafW-ejjiiUd I 


who U 


erecUd Ealb, 
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liglit which iriidiiiteJ Ihe cevr honzoii at tim very 
dawn of the great awakening jnst referred to 
The principal plank of ita pUtform, at the aery 
uutaet, was a reform of the then existing Legislative 
Couriciis On a pcpulnr basis The next subject of 
imporUice with which item neatly bii*ieit itself 
was the demand fur an honourable fnISIrnent of 
the gracious pledge Boleiniily tu ide in the Proclama- 
tion of 18^8 by the gooJ Queen Victoiia to a|iputDt 
Indiana of ptored merit and ability to tue higher 
ofBces of the Administration — a pledge whiih, in 
spite of prayers and appeals and rjuestionlngs in 
Parliament, had been very miserably ledeemed 
The agitation which tbn Congress set on foot on 
these two momertoiis subjects, of the Inghist im 
pnrtance to the future well oHeied progress of 
the people, was well responded The loading 
reeogniseil luasociations vigoiously took up the 
parable, each in its own sphere of activity, and 
repeated the demaod for the due fulSIment of 
the elmosA unredeemed pledge U bore mi- 
Dediate fruit <o far that Lord Du9eno was 
\bIo in 1886 to announce the eppoiniiDent of 
e Oomioiasion on the Public Service Ae a 
reiult of Ihelaboureof that toiuortvnt body 108 
eppointmeiica which bad ordinarily belonged to 
the Indian Oivil Service wers taken out from 
the Schedule After a prolonged controversy 
tlie Duoiber was eventually dsed at 89 (u 
tbis way a reaionable aatiefectnn was given, 
though It Ci/uld not be said to have given 6nal 
ity to the Indian demand While theo one 
important progiemme of the early Congress 
was fairly realised, there remained the larger 
pn.bIciD of the roform of the Legislative Councils 
with a reasonably papular element therein in 
the year 1889, the Congiesa was held tn Bombay 
It was a memorable ooe in itsaonaU both in point 
of tbe unprecedented number of delegates wno 
attended it and of tbe quality of the w«ghty 
subjects discussed thereat It was presided over 
by DO Issa a devote! and eympithetio frie»d of 
India than Sir William Wedderburn whom India 
has again acclaimed for tbe Presidentship for 
the second teim of the approacbicig Congress at 
Allahabad As if to add to the weight and 
influence of that great delibontive assemMy there 
luckily came along with him tbs late lamented 
Mr. ChaiUs BrailUugh who had made aueb a mark 
ID the House of Commons since his first enti7 
there by his sheer ability and power of reasored 
debate Having thoroughly listened in person at 
first hand from the leaders of Indian thought 
who had met at that hiatoiic gathering tbe 

reasons for the enlargement of the LegisIatiTe 


One of i 
piivilcga •emp 


Councils on a popul <r basis, that sturdy parliamen- 
tninn waa able on his return to introduce a 
Bill prepared by himsolf on tbe reform of the 
Councileon the lioe-s indicated by the Congress. 

i important provisions wag the 
ering those bodies to discuss, 
the Budget Such was the 
potency of the reasoning adduitsi by that 
hcnuirahle member, u'l whom the mantle of 
the late lamented Profissur Fawcett had woithily 
falle’i.siid aurli the electric eflect of hi; logic and 
sturdy eloquxnce that the Conservative Secretary 
of Slate, no other than Viscount CrDS«, was con* 
Ktraiiie I to admit the jiisIils of the Reroim Bill. 
Up, however, appealed to Mr. Bredlaugh to with- 
di (w Ins own measure in order to allow him to 
bring hii own on the lines suggested — in consulta- 
tioi with hiH Council in London and in eommunica* 
tion with the Viceroy here Unfortnnatvly for 
India, by the time that Lord Cross iutrodiicod 
hi>oavu Bill in the House of Commong^whielt 
w«» a cross bi twoei. the two— Mr Bradlaugh had 
diml The Bill hud been greatly whittled down 
and shuin of I's principal features Moreover, 
there was non" eo rompetent to diecuai it in 
the lloiise as Mr Bradlnugli. Indeed, he would 
have iiiMSted on the principal profisions 
being leiiiKiated The Bill, therefore, as passed 
wi>» wry luipaifeet and unantiafACWty, M«iug thft 
cUuaeson the Budget and the division thereon 
were expui ged. though it avas a matter of deep 
satiofacltoii that Mr Gladebune, then in opposi- 
tion, throw all the weight of hig great influenen 
and Liberal statesmaiiahip in the scale m 
•upport of the Indian deman.i, and exhort 
ed the narrow minded and leactioiiary Secre- 
tary of 8Uta to give India not a sham 
but a "genuine, living represeiilation ” Lord 
Lansdawne, the Viceii.y here, arcepttd tbe Bill. 
But, as usual, the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, still 
infatuated with Us own ponlificial lafalUbiUiy, 
and Its overweening conceit and obtuseness despite 
the warning, given by Sir Auckland Colvin 
in 1884. sullenly opposed the new mengure and 
cunningly .devi.ed rules and regukUons ni.der 
the FaHiamentnrv btaluta to minimise the value 
of It, mutilated as it was by the autocrat at Wesl- 
irineter Asa result Indians were hardly content- 
ed with the attenuated measure, but they accepted 
in the hope and convn lion that m course of time 
a fnller and more aatisfnctory nieasure must 
become inevitable, a measure whiihshould embrace 
^e provisiTO for a full and free criticism of the 
Badget and division tliereon. 

Thus, from 1892, when tho expanded Councils 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 

HY MU a. CECIL 4YOOD. n A. 

{Dtpuli/ Virecior uf AgrienUure, i/aiinu) 

C^WuOGUESS in Afjrieuliure as in other 
'tj in'ltiatiies, is Uie order of the end 
^ no cne interested in it ean elfjid to ignore 
the insny ciisnsres in the time hunuuied praeticis 
winch are being eo nid.ly nuggenleil hy the 
AgricuUurelD-'psrlwent end tlie vniious Agri- 
culture! Aewieielioiis Agiicultuie varies f»r more 
than M.y other »rt .rwnnr.. with tlie localit) m 
»lUli 11 i< .nl ili« 

ren.lui„,, nliiti, Ob'.in m Ina... it i. 
Inlp—ibl. t) lij J I. n (;.n»r»l rulw, m Unit wli 
Iriiliiniitl mull, to 0 o.rtain .iteul, Work out iiit 
own lUiatun Tim onj triy tw inoro i|uirkly 
triiriil at, i( tlia mattrr ia aiTioarliwl in n 
arl.nlifio w.,, wn.l tba ol.j«t ol tin. artirl, j. to 
[mlicala tlia rtinri[.|n wl.irli Uiidarli. tlio arrarj.. 
mnitol Apneultuial aipprimrot. 

An ayiitrillural ri|wrimrnt mar t-.imrl.cr 
comi.lrr, ani may l« ilralg, n1 riU.ar to pior. thr 
aJiantof.. tr ilm of ,wrtir,ilar 

.Ir.'iation Iron tl,. pracNn l.itA.Uo 
or ma, fuitli.r an 1 rr. l-.roor to ralml.l. tU 
rutt tri - .1.1,1, .,11 ,„,ii U.,„f„,„ _ i„ 

.o,.!. it ir.j U A- ,,..1 (;„A 

11, rr# 1. an ali.nlaj. ,,1 „„„ 1 ,l,.t tl.at 

• lr»rt*p« II wttth. 

Tl at .„-l, J.ria.i,,,. .,,1 .„j 
or. In no rtl,., 1,,..,,, rrrrr.,o„ I, „ 
imiwrl.,,. .U„!„| to u. .. -jk, ,, ^ 

r ..•m, art .. ^ 

f 0.1 tl.., no ta, 

rlr,l,.r.l.^ „„ 

.a at. r «-,-k la kr.-. si.-orl, 
i.r.arm.i,,* rralmllr ao,.|.i,rn, .Aim l.,„ 
Jrlf A Jrrrrs n,.U„>. ,, ^ 


Every 8u»h nlteration, whether it be ahead/ a part 
ol the ordinary practise in other p.arta of the 
country or whether It be an entiiely new one, either, 
thought oat by himself or brought to his notice 
by another, must, consciously or unconsciously, be . 
the subject of expeiiment by every farmer. 

Granting the neeii for agricultural ezperimenta 
we may enquire more closely into the nature of 
their experiments and we shall find that they fall 
naturally into four classes: — 

(1) Manurial. (3) Varietal. 

(2) Oulturil. (4j Animal. 

ifanuriat. The ultimate object of the fnrnier 

«n testing mw manures,— sn aim which does not 
neccMarily coincide with that of tha trained 
scientific noiker,— II to find out which is the most 
profiuldo msn.iro for him to mo. This ia, of 
«-urse. not thst which wilt give him the greatest 
9'OM yiild, but the greatest iirf return after 
deducting the extra cost incurre-i in tho purchase 
of the manure. This divovery will be more 
quickly and surely made if the farmer goes about 
itin.ecientifie, that is, a reasone,! and logical 
thsn If he purthasca different manures at 
different priees. without diKerimlnation, and te.sfe 
th.m singly to.ubinsi.on. He must first 
thsl the pUnt re.,uirna different sorU 
« L«. s T»,yi„K qusntitie-, some of which 
W .0.1 will ^ 

»*•"« U, must U ciuirse, tho 

r^r;' ""*. 1 / 11 , k . 1,0 

" ° >.ali«i that .11 aro 

aat tl .. lio..a.ri'r aliuriA- 

•.aowl;, ""- i 

-a. 1. ...lU.riA 1 r ‘'"’r. ■•■A (M. 

T„. 

..r-l.r-., ar.t |,|, ^ (^i”' 

k,,.. I t in in- 

r . and ac^^dir.gly g.ve one 
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obMrvea ; “The result of hu inqulriea was to 
convince him that beneath a eeemiiigly calm 
eurface there existed a mass of smothered political 
discontent, much of which was thoioughly justifi- 
able and duo to causes which we were bound 
to examine.” Ilerein is to be clearly discerned 
the very first and fundamental quality nf 
Btatesmanship Lord Minto wieely set about 
knowing the causes of the extrecoe discontent 
prevailing in the land, and arrived at the 
conclusion that much of it was “ justifiable ” 
Thus, in a remarkable degree the prophetic 
forecasta of Sir Auckland Colvin came to be 
realised. He had the elirewdness to observe in 
1B81 that “ those who are inclined tu den) the 
great change alleged to have taken place muat be 
left to the operation of time” The operation 
of time showed as plain as the noon day sun how 
grievously wide of the msrk waa the governing 
iDstinet of Lord Gurzon and bow ois reactionary 
policy had been tbe chief instrument of laying 
the pile of faggots winch the spark of his ill 
famed Partition Bill eventually kindled into a 
confiagration— a conflagration which demanded 
tbe combined skill, calm courage, and ahrewd 
political sagacity of tiord Morley and ilinto to 
exticguiah after an eventful period of fivejeara 
At the same tuns Sir Aucklond Colvins other 
forecast has also corns to be tealiaod 

" It nay be hoped, ” he observed with the 
true insight of the political ecsr, that “ to that 
telentlees logic which ineviUbly overtakes all 
who shut their syee to accumulating dangers, 
and who refused to be convinced that the storn 
is about to gather, until it bae descended upon 
them and discomfited them ” Lord Ourzon had 
either deliberately ignored the storm then brew- 
ing or was so arrogant as to fancy that they 
did not exist It is tbe general opinion (bat 
knowing well that the storm was inevitaUe he, 
with a foolhardiness utterly unbecoming a 
Fmconiul whom hie screaming panegyrists bad 
called “ great," disregarded it • Thus, he bad eyes 
to eea and look about and had ears to bear and 
pause and consider but be would not* Is it 
surprising that tbe relentless logic of events has 
discredited his long Viceroyalty and pronounced 
him to be the real author of ail the evils unnum- 
bered which followed in the country on the heel 
of hie retirement I 

We have already observed how Lord Minto set 
about very early rn the task of learning tbe true 
causes of the unrest We havessid that be was 
able to ascertaiD that there were many“)U8ti- 


fisbie ” reasons for it. Indeed, he realised mos 
unconeoioiisly the fact to which Sir Auckland 
Colvin bad pointedly drar.'ii attention. It is 
essential, 111 order to undeivtand fully and fairly 
theaitaatmn which had presented itself to the 
unbiassed mind of Lord Minto at an early period 
of his administration, what Sir Auckland had 
perceived with a clear vision years before Ha 
asked “ Are then the methods with which we 
nre to control theae our developments," which, 
indeed, were roost quick and striking in Lord 
Curzoa'fl time, “ to be the same as those hitherto 
emph-yed, or are we to seek to adapt ourselves to 
the new position, and recognize that the old tra- 
ditions era unsuitable and insufficient to erable us 
to meet and guide the forces which there is no 
longer any possibility of denying! We have, in 
a word, to ask ourselves whether it is only the 
natives of India who have to be educated or whether 
we ourselves have not uiui h to forget and much to 
learn ! Hare we cot ourselves to forget so much 
of tbe old system as made for mere repression ? 
Have we alone of ail men, not to learn that as the 
timeschange we must change with then! It seems, 
indeed, but a truism to affirm that the genius of 
our nation in India must conform it«elf to tbe 
requiiemente of progressive days" Fortunataly 
for thecouotry, coming frrab herewith a singularly 
open Bind, Lord Minto was able to realise for 
himself that tbe genius of the governing race essen- 
tially demanded an abandonment of old methods 
eo far as they had proved obsolete and 
uselear, and tbe employment of new adapted to 
the changes of the changed tiroes It was clear 
apprehension of this fact which eventually ioapired 
him tn initiate the conatitutional reforms which 
are now a matter of history But it would be 
transparent to the reader how the sequence of 
events, from the days of Lord Ripon, when the 
first awakening of the Indian mind and Indian 
puUe began to be discerned by tlie far-sighted 
to those of Lord Minto, has been at work 
to ibiing about the reform It was not as 
if the accuinukfed unrest had suddenly forced 
That by 

Itself would have hardly been deemed sufficient for 
a reform. But it was a clear apprehension of the 
crucial fact of the changes whicn had ircessautly 

gnoe forward rm,Y, Ifiai .1,.. i_ .. 


^ne forward from 1884 that mad, ,t possible^ 
U.a bis predecessors possessed that true insight 
anJ vagactty demanded of them, they might have 
wBiy removed the discontents hy recognising 


as repeatedly suggested by the Congi..,., 
wuely guided the Indian mind into 
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beeo < n*clel. Auto tlie latter, we rep»»twb«V 
have oWrieil »t the outset, nstnel^, that tlien> 
eziite DO <3nu'ht n wii]e divergence ot a>pimon 
on the expediency of those ineaaurM. The 
■pnticipa\ point of differenco wouW teeoi 
to rest oil ths question of the jnatificn- 
two or otlierv>i<e of those vepTesnive fame end 
of the unfortunate deporUlion*. On the one e»ile, 
order had to beCrmlj tstjth]i«h“<l to put anend to 
very many excesses of a microscopic minoniy of 
hairbrained and nii'giuded persona, on the other, 
the justice of theuicasuiesand the seventy of their 
provLoions hail to ha carefully weighed The 
'enlightened Indian, while reccgiuaing Iheimpera 
tive necessity of a free and stable Government like 
that of the Britiih, keeping order and tranquillity 
Ihioughuut the conntiy, was not able tosea aye to 
eye with tl e author* of those measure* More 
over, It was urged that the then eXMtu g lows 
were quite ample for all the ohjecU >n view , and 
the new fangled l«gislation was alxoluteiy redun- 
dant Out It fs of no use ezpatiatn g on this un 
pleasant subject Ve ispesr, w« aie too near the 
tinea, end the eventa of racent years are yet too 
fresh in our tnenory, while »e are scarcely face 
from the prejudices and predilec'iuns of (he hour, 
to be able to take a calm ai>d imparUal view of the 
UrtUr, The State li*s bitlerto atudiously 
tefTainedicon making puUw all (ko<« records and 
all the recondite information which It received — 
infortnatiou which, it ie alleged, justifiad i» taking 
the measures that It did We aie ti> (he dirk 
end must bide the couree of tine to throw light 
00 this secret history and unravel the motives of 
the State It is just poas'ble that in matteiw of line 
character that the truth will never be known Bui 
It is pertuissible to suggest that the truth pethapa 
lies midway ; that, un the oi>e haml, the Govern 
ment had to a certain extent been miaguideii by 
reason of wrong or even malignant infcrmatloo 
and forced bv outside influence to commit 
grave acts of injustice which must neverely rankle 
In the hearts of the people for oiaiiy • year to 
come'; and that, on the other, there were enflicient 
reasons to apprehend grave disorder on the part 
of certain disaffected people, albeit a lUinonty, 
which demanded swift and severe reprisals 

Touching the reforms themaclvee, it mnst be 
observed that they are destined to he far reaching 
in their etiects and influence on the political 
destiny of the country^ Here the liberal and 
sagacious instincts (f so veteran a stateainac, 
trained under so groat a master of genuine 
Liberalism as Gladstone, are to be dearly dis- 


cerned. Lord Moiley has lrti‘1 broad and deep the 
founlationaof n Coratitiition which inspire us with 
courage and h ipe that in tho course of time, 
by slow degrees, and Stage by stage, the {iiditD 
will tralise tho climax of ell his ae- 
pirations, namely, self government on s 
thoroughly popular basis, under the ell. 
protecting and beiieflcent rrgis uf British rule, 
t'lvifying end inspiriting as it i*, it has already 
changed to sn naionisicg extent the tone, 
temper ni.H spuit of the people. Great reforms 
(•fa radical character vie no doilbt beset with 
many di&cuUiea at the outset and it would have 
been more ihsii human to have seen them intro- 
duced perfec', Minerva like, so as to give supreme 
aitisfaction to each unit of the Empire. Jjords 
Morloy vn I Minto ha/e both sdmitted the many 
i-nperfect'Oiis in-eparabU from a con»titutionaV 
change of this kind Kona hssbeen more alive 
to their many dvfects than tln-y Considering, 
however, the many nationalities of which the 
oountrv •* composrd and having regard to the 
sliU dismally b>ckward condition of vast 
masses of the peopi it would be indeedaniiracle 
to expect a perhet Con'tituticn But tubing the 
imperfrctibiis cf the scheme as they are, no Ud- 
biaesad individual Di vtndent of poliilcal history 
could fail ti> realise the fact that there lies im- 
lieided ii> it the Cull geem of all that poUileal 
emancipation and regeneration wliirh Indians 
ardently aspite tn All therefore will depend on 
our own laaaoiied intuition and stern patriotism, 
how ne develon this rudimentary instrument of 
eelf-goieininertt which given to us. If we are 
true W ouraelvee and fully realise at this initial 
• iig .f III u»>» d evolution the potential- 

ity and bmicflivtii* of the libera) srheme now 
iQtrnduced, we are bouad in (he (ollnesa of lime 
to achieve our greater emancipation It should 
never be forgotten that, perhaps, with another 
Grvernment, say of a Tory and reactionary 
chiiactar, with equally conservativesnd reaetion- 
arj men at the head ot the State at Westminster 
and CUcutta, we might have neverobtained even 
till* roodionm of Tefottii. 'While we are not 
blind to the many defects of the present 
reforms and while we have no reason whatever to 
j'u&tifiy their ahortcomiogs, we tnnat still con- 
ecientjously assert that it was the good fortune of 
India thatat the right psycbolegical hour there 
vrere to be found at the one end a farsighted 
lAbenletateaToanof proved ability and experience 
■n nraMicI rvoM.ra -s the Secretary of State and 


■n practical pohti 
at the other end 
nuts scholar and not 


it the other erid another sUtesman who, though 
olar and not so well versed in agairs of 
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INDIA IN THE VICTORIIN »EE. 

BT THE REV. C. F. ANDREWS, 11 A. 

Ci S we look buck on tbe hietoiy oJ tbe p»Bl in 
^ the different cations of the world there »ie 
certain periods which stand out with greet 
clearness, preceded or followed by eras of the 
cjEDjioiiplace end eeoQnd rate in human life In 
IiiJiaii History we should at once came the reigns 
of A«oks and Akbar ; in Japan, the times of Eyasn 
or the present Mikado, the fiagdad Caliphate 
would give us the golden reign of Harouii al- 
Rsschld ; the Ottoman rule that of Sutaiman the 
Magnificent; the Rnnan Empire would add to 
oar list the great Angustao era ard the age of 
the Antoninrs ; France the age of Lome XIV and 
the great Revolution epoch. 

England has bad a lees etroogly marked, but 
more steadily progreaive history than other 
eountiira It haa been, as Tennyson loved to 
describe it,— 

A land of settled goreromeot, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom slowly wanders down 
Fiom precedent to precedent. 

Where faction seldom gathers head. 

But, by degrees to fulness wrought. 

The strength of some difiusire thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread. 

In such a couutry there is apt to be more often 
a succession of aged, neither great nor small, 
rather than a brilliant and meteor like epoch 
tuUowed by an equally remarkable and rapid 
decline. 

There are, however, two periods in Esgltah 
History which steud out as really great, not merely 
for the effect which they produced upon England 
herself, bnt for the mark which they also left upon 
the thought and progress of the world. We call 
them, by general conaaut, the Elizibethan Age and 
113 


the Viclorian Age. It is noticeable that in each 
naan 1 wooiau’e uauie distinguishes the epoch. It 
is also significant that each period was in the 
main one of peace and settlement rather than war 
and bloodshed. 

The Victorian Age came to England as the 
crown nnd conelusjcn of a most desperate struggle 
for national existence It was the time of peace 
and victory after storm and well nigh shipwreck. 
The Napoleonic ware left England exhausted and 
almoiS bankrupt. During the years that followed 
there aeetaed every possibility of an even more 
disastrous civil strife succeeding to the devastating 
yeata of foreign war Then came the Reform 
Bills and the reign of the young Queen, and a 
new era began The nation rose to the great 
destiny that lay before it both at home and be- 
yond the aeas. Iffipc'ial consolidation and com- 
mercial expansion ivsDt forward side by side 
together. This aloes would not have made the 
period great lo history , bnt scisntifio rssMreh and 
literary genius raised the age to a higher sphere, 
and a great religious lesiral crowned the whole. 
The names of Darwin and Spencer, of Stokes and 
Eelvin, of Mill and Gladstone, of Thackeray and 
George Eliot, of Carlyle and Ruskio, of Tennyson 
mod Browning, of Newman and Maurice, are 
euch as would redeem any country from the 
charge of mere commercial greed and lack of 
spintualiiy. They express the soul of England 
during the period under review, just os material 
expanaou represents the body Indeed, the very 
greatness of the Victorian Age in England consists 
in this, that tbs body and seul of the nation ad- 
vanced together. Material and spiritual gains 
were garnered IQ aide by side. It was an age of 
fruit bearing and maturing growth. 

Many are now anxiously asking the guestion^ 
both eoemies and friends, whether England has 
not reachad the zenith of her power; whether a 
great people that haa grown dd in bislory can 
renew ita youth without an intervening period 
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In c«rtai& Bspectp, the GovernoiftnVa attitnda 
has been one of nejntire neutrality rather 
than positive reconstruetio'’ It ha* t»e«n 
content to leave abuses uncorrected bv> long 
as no ontwai'd disturbance of the public peace 
occurred. Administration ,of law and col- 
lection of revenue have been its special fields 
Xo these have been added one by one other 
departments of public utility dealing chiefiy with 
the material side of life Only rarely has Govern 
tnent entered into that sphere where the inner 
life of the people would be diiectiy infiaenced. 
A great Viceroy like Lord Bentiockcuuld attempt 
successfully to pass lawa against Sah, but few 
have ventured to follow m liis steps As we 
look back, however, over the ground that has 
been covered we can tee how important were the 
changes wrought. First things Lad to be done 
firet Roads had to be cleared, canals to be dug 
out afresh, tbs highways to be made safe, land 
to be brought under cultivation, and, Utor still, 
the great network of railway, past and telegraph 
to be planned. The Jungle had been let in during 
the time of disruption, an! the foremost work of 
all nas to make pe.aeaable habitation possible sod 
property eecure There was little effort of 
assimilation to Indian conditions in what was 
undertaken. The reconstruction was earned out 
on obvious Western liuea Yet, the work was all 
*0 new, and much of it so entirely modern that 
th« lack of assimilation on the material tide did 
not seriously matter. The country soon fell In 
wivh the stiange, foreign way* and accustomed 
itself to railwaja and legulatione with a passive 
good-natured toleraticu A century rf aloiost 
unbroken peace gave time for tbe latent epiritnal 
forces of the country to come to light ; and la 
this direction the thoughts and aspirations of the 
people chiefiy turned. 

Only in one supremely imporUnt direction was 
there an open departure from this negative and 
external policy of Government WesUrn Educw 


tion was offered to the people of India and was 
accepted. This momentous decision, which Sir 
S R Seeley rightly describes as one of the greatest 
in tbe history of the world, was reached at last, 
afterageneiatioQ of controversy, in the year 1854. 
Here again there was little effort made in the new 
Colleges and Schools, to assimilate Western ideas 
to Indian modes of thought and life. But the 
consequences in this diiccticn weie more serious 
than in the case of more material things ; for educa- 
tion must necessarily touch the inner life of the 
people In tbe field of modern science, it is true 
this lack of assimilation toul I hardly have been 
avoided. The subject and method were so entirely 
new that they made a clear addition to the sum 
of Indian knowledge. Any other tb.tn the direct 
Western method of leaching wes impossible. But 
in literature and pliilosophy, art and tousle, eul. 
ture and refiDemeot, this neglect of adapUtion 
led to great oiisetilemeot and unrest It brought 
with It an unnecessary amount of denationahsation 
on the one h.«ntl, and revolt and reaction on tbe 
other ; 


isvrucsive 




inis eaucntional 


process may ba read m the modem public build- 
ings of India Those Oivilieas who were originally 
entrusted with this building work during the 
piooeettog days, were too busy to thi.-ik much 
of ertutic form or Eastern adaptation. They 
built very much as they pleased, and, no one 
uttered a woi 1 of caution. At one early period 
Lideed, vandilftm ran not Some of the most 
beautiful spctimena of Indian architecture weie 
demolished to make way for public offices The 
palace, of emperor, sod king, were whitewashed 
and converted iclo erldier*- barracks. A more 

C,„. „„ 

to imitote what style they liked best. Many l„-ed 
theirekiU at erecting European building, winch 
wer, out of all keeping with their surroundings 
In the middle of the noble Chaudri Chowk ai 
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destroys What may be the very toixh of life la 
onecer.tury may be deadooia^ io the next, if 
Oovernmcot become unassimitative and unpro- 
greseive. No nation's life can continue always in 
oneetiy, least of nil that of a people nbicb u 
recovering and reviving 

The Twentieth Century in India wiU have 
a character and history of its own New res- 
ponsibilities will have to be undertahen, new 
qualities to be manifested. Thero must be id 
fullest and amplest measure that sympathy on the 
part of thoce who rule which can enter into the 
higher aspirations uf national and social life. There 
must be adaptation and appreciation in the spheres 
of education, art, culture and religion, wherever 
the V>*eat comes id contact with tbs East. 

It IS now becoming obvious to every statesmso 
worthy of the name, that this end can only be 
attoioed by co operation in Oovernmecit with 
Indians themselrea The very words assioilslion 
and adaptation Imply co-opention. But such co- 
operation, if It Is to be whole hearted, must be on 
terras of equality. If the nature of the people of 
the country is to be touched in its higher ranges, 
It IS Indians themselves, —men cf culture and 
enlightenment, — who must lead the way, and 
shape public optiiion, and point out to Govern- 
ment the iiecBssaiy steps to be token But these 
things can never be done on terms of that depend- 
eoce which issues in subservience , they can only 
be eOective where equals meet with equals on 
equal conditions There are welcome signs both 
in England aud in India that this is being re- 
cognise^l, and that the share in the adoiinistnition 
which has been granted by legislation will not bo 
nominal but actual. 


the VICTORIAN AGE. Ej R. C. 
lrutl,C.l E.,LU.lS. — A Complete Eeooo*):te Hialoryof 
India down lo tho coramencement of the iOth Ceatury 
nniiBiiBg of more tbao aix hundred Octavo paxee 
Beooad Edition Priee lU 4-8. 
n U’piA UNDER EARLY BRITISH RULE. Bj 
K&Dutt,&LB,I.C. 8. becood Edition. Price K*. 44J. 


M NDIAN ChiisHana form an interesting but 

IT peculiar community Tlere weie three 

i millions of them about ten years ago wh-^n 
the last census teas taken Tbeir number now 
must bo not far from four. To the whole popu- 
lation they bear the proportion of a hundredth. 
They are without a parallel in other lands. 
Though Hindus to the backbone — callingall Indians 
by that generic name — they are disowned by their 
countrymen socially as well as religiously. Cut 
off from tbeir kith and km by the inexorable 
laws of society and religion, they form as it were 
isolated hula islands eurrounJert by the great 
ocean of Hindus and Mussuloaua. About two- 
tbirdsof them live in South India, while about 
two thirds of these are Roman C^thohes, The 
rate of increase in their numbers is far greater 
than that of Hindus , foi, besides natural cause*, 
conversions contribute largely to the rapidity of 
their growth. 

The Trotestant community m South India 
rosy he said to be two centuries old ; but, as a 
matter of fact, it had its origin but a hundred 
years ago, when the greit missions were organ- 
ised for the propagatim of Cbriatianity. The 
Catholic portion of the community is much 
older , It dates from the 16th century. At all 
eveala, Indian Christians ars a comparatively 
new people, with new manners and customs, 
derived partly from tbe religion they have 
adopted and paitly from their origioel stock. 
There is a tendency towards uniformity. An 
Indian Cfaristia.i may be generally known by his 
name, dre*s aud general appearance. 

Indiin Clinstians have not yet become a solid 
commooity like the Jlussulmans Tins is un- 
fortnoate and is proluclive of no little evil Both 
the people are drawn from the same sources andyet 
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foncded schoUrabips or otherwise estnblishoil or 
endowed institutions for the benefit of tbe pabitc 
ortbeir own community nor dothey poesesa » H»ll 
of their own. Itisnmattei for regret th&t witb Uie 
greatest self-sacrificing Reformer of the world for 
tbeir Ideal and Saviour, they have not yet grasped 
their privilege or felt their responsibility As * 
community they are stilt in their childhood and 
have much to learn as welt as unlearn 

As regards literary effort the community baa 
done well to a limited extent It is scarcely fair 
to stigmatiae a juvenile people lihe Indian Cbris- 
tiaiia as possessing a sterile brain What is half 
a centuiy, or for the matter ot it, a whole century 
in the life of a nation I It took man; centunea 
for the English to usher in the ZUrabethao era 
of literature In the Gelds of fiction, poetry 
end religion, both in English and tbe Verna- 
euUr, some success has been attained. Books by 
Indian Ohristians have found reader* in other 
countries hesMee their own. The greet events or 
iMtionel incidents which inspire poets and creete 
historians have been conspicuously absent to the 
Uneventful history of tbu little community. 
Still, literature as a fine art ought to be cultivated 
by Indian Cbristians and one or another Muse 
should be devoutly courted in the retiteuKut of 
their study 

Indian Christian morality carriee a high (one 
in tbe estimation of tbeir neighbours Tbe 
weekly sermcn they hear, the BibU they rrad 
frequently, if cot daily, the Ideal Man they are 
called npoD to imitate with an intcnmty of 
devotion uiipaTaileied tn any country or c r e ed, 
an I the purer atoioapbere they breathe— all exert 
a beneficial influence on their morality and erable 
them to Cary the palm in tbe criminal ctatistica 
oftheState. Witha little more of the svlf-dcoy- 
ing perseverance of the Brahmin, the thrift and 
frugality of the Vaisya.fhe museulantyand merha* 
nical adeptness of the Sudra artisan and the 
healthy hardihood <f the Panchama labourer— 


with one or more of these virtues siiperadded, tbe 
Indian Christian ought to Cake a high place 
among the peoples of India 

In trying to “ render untuGod^the things that 
are God's,” the Indian Christian has in a way 
forgotten to “ render actu Ctesar the thingsthatare 
Cbcear’s" That IS to eay, though he is scrupul- 
ously loyal, and p.aj8 his (axes promptly, he 
avoids politics as if that wis the devil himself. 
With a few coble exceptions, the community 
has always kept aloof from duties of a public 
nature They shun the Indian NationnI Con- 
gress ss if it were a disloyal seditious body. 
They tliink ‘ Cffisar ’ would be displeased even if 
they rooderatsly criticise any public measure. 
But ‘ Csesar ’ needs their help and ndrieeand co- 
operation. Tbs Government have shown their 
appreciation of 'be community by nomioatiBg 
two of tbeir number to the Legislative Council 
and cofemeg titles on others Ibis ought to 
be an inducement to Indian Christiana to inter- 
est themselves m puUie questions and spend 
their time end strength, and, it need be, their 
means as well for tbe welfare of the Indian natioo. 

THE EAST AMD THE WEST- 

Bt Rose Bxishsrct Atncov. 

When the East and the West each other shall 
Ae fnend. not stracger, tyrant or foe, [know 
When dogmas are past and creeds are laid, 

And the pride of conquest and greed shall fade. 
When color la known as the badge of the sun, 

Not a curse that custom ot man must shun. 
When the 1 and the Mine, the Thee and Tliou 
Shall be ewaltowed in lllS on each nation’s brow. 
Then the heart of man to bis soul shall discover 
The nan of the East to the Wrst is a brother. 

And tbe law shall be sung, that with egee begun, 
“All menace of Me, from My heart baveellsprung.” 
Then the hand of Cod in Us all-wise power 
Shall give unto each of the other's dower. 



